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Requiescaty  Etc. 


REQUIBSCAT. 

Your  birds  that  call  from  tree  to  tree 

Just  overhead,  and  whirl  and  dart, 
Your   breeze   fresh-blowing   from   the 

sea, 
And    your   sea    singing   on,    Sweet- 
heart 

Your  salt  ecent  on  the  thin,  sharp  air 
Of   this   gray   dawn's   first  drowsy 
hours. 
While  on  the  grass  shines  everywhere 
The  yellow  starlight  of  your  flow- 
ers. ' 

At  the  road's  end  your  strip  of  blue 
Beyond  that  line  of  naked  trees — 

Strange  that  we  should  remember  you 
As  if  you  would  remember  these! 

As  if  your  spirit,  swaying  yet 
To  the  old  passions,  were  not  free 

Of  Spring's  wild  magic,  and  the  fret 
Of  the  wilder  wooing  of  the  sea! 

What  threat  of  old  Imaginings, 
Half-haunted  Joy,  enchanted  pain. 

Or  dread  of  unfamiliar  things 
Should  ever  troul)le  you  again? 

Yet  you  would  wake  and  want  you 
snld. 

The  little  whirr  of  wings,  the  clear 
<;ay  notes,  the  wind,  the  golden  bed 

Of  the  daffodil:  and  they  are  here—! 

Just  overhead,  they  whirl  and  dart 
Your   birds   that   call   from    tree   to 
tree. 

Your  sea  is  singing  on — Sweetheart, 
Your  breeze  Is  blowing  from  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  line  of  naked  trees 
At  the  road's  end,  your  stretch  of 
blue — 
Strange  if  you  should  remember  these — 
As  we!  ah!  God!  remember  you  I 

Charlotte  M.  ^Pc^r. 
The    Xatlon. 


Finds   me   where   Autumn   left  me, 
'  and  thy  wing 

Touches  me  not,  though  priceless  life- 
sands  run. 
I  see  Life's  pleasures  lost.  Life's  work 
undone. 
And  scan  Life's  waste,  which  knows 

no  altering. 
Like  those  whose  eyes,  on  sea  or 
desert,  cling 
To  the  horizon  which  engulfs  the  sun. 
Not  the  ten  thousand,  when  they  saw 
the  sea, 
A  pale-blue  streak,  from  Asia's  end- 
less sand, 
Shouted  as  I  should  shout  at  sight  of 

thee. 
No,    nor   Columbus,   when   the   dawn- 
breeze  fanned 
His   long-strained   eyes,   and  round 
him  thund'ringly 
Rose  to  the  clouds  the  cry,  "The  Land! 
the  land!" 

Euffene  Lee-Hamilton, 


TO  HEALTH. 

O,  Health,  the  years  are  passing  one  by 
one. 
The  «priixprs  succeed  the  winters;  but 
each  Sprine: 


A  FISHESR-WIFB'S  LULLABY. 

Sleep,  ma  dearie,  sleep: 
Dawntee  fret  now,  dawntee  weep  now; 
Shut  your  eyes  an*  go  tu  sleep  now. 
Mother  sits  an'  sings  a-near  thee. 
In  tha  dimpsy-llght  ma  dearie; 

Sleep,  ma  dearie,  sleep. 

Sleep,  ma  dearie,  sleep: 
Dawntee  luke  so  wide  awake  now; 
Go  to  sleep  for  gudeness'  sake  now. 
Is  it  for  your  dad  you're  wishin', 
Forth  upon  tha  zea  a-fishin'? — 

Sleep,  ma  dearie,  sleep. 

Sleep,  ma  dearie,  sleep: 
Sleep  until  the  break  o*  day  now. 
While  I  sit  beside  an'  pray  now — 
Pray  that  He  Who  guides  tha  weather 
Keep  you  both,  my  two  together; 

Sleep,  ma  dearie,  sleep. 

Sleep,  ma  dearie,  sleep: 
Dawntee  listen  to  tha  zea  now — 
Shut  your  eyes  and  let-a-be  now. 
Some  day  it  may  call  an'  wake  you — 
Some  day  it  may  call  an*  take  you! — 

Sleep,  ma  dearie,  sleep. 

Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

The   Pall    Mall    Masaxine. 


Liberalism  and  the  Crisis. 


LIBERALISM  AND  THE  CRISIS. 


At  the  recent  elections  the  Liberals 
achieved  a  victory  and  suffered  a  dls- 
apiM>lntment  Instead  of  commanding, 
as  In  1906,  a  clear  majority  of  nearly 
ninety  over  all  other  parties  combined, 
they  face  the  new  Parliament  with 
only  two  more  members  than  the 
Unionists.  Instead  of  being  the  pre- 
dominant partners  In  a  coalition  that 
ootnambered  the  Unionists  four  years 
&go  by  no  less  than  356,  they  now  find 
themselves,  even  when  fully  supported 
by  allies  who  partake  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  guerillas,  with  a  lead  of 
only  124.  Instead  of  being  free  to 
frame .  and  prosecute  their  own  poli- 
cies with  little  or  no  fear  of  a  revolt 
that  would  drive  them  Into  surrender 
or  out  of  oflElce,  they  are  to-day  depend- 
ent upon  the  Irish  Nationalists  who, 
if  they  abstain  from  voting,  leave  the 
CSovemment  with  a  majority  of  forty- 
two,  who,  if  they  vote  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  Unionists,  bring 
about  its  immediate  downfall.  Instead 
of  winning  some  240  seats  In  Great 
Britain,  as  In  1906,  they  have  In  1910 
lost  over  100.  Their  majority  of  32,000 
votes  in  London  has  been  turned  Into 
an  even  larger  minority;  In  the  English 
boroughs,  where  four  years  ago  they 
were  175,000  ahead  of  the  Unionists, 
their  majority  has  been  reduced  to  64,- 
000;  and  in  the  English  counties  a  lead 
of  220,000  has  been  whittled  down  to 
one  of  25,000.  Though  Wales  has 
added  since  1906  some  35,000  to  the 
Liberal  majority,  and  though  Scotland 
has  stood  wonderfully  firm,  the  turn- 
over of  votes  In  England  has  been  so 
prodigious  that,  whereas  the  Liberals 
and  Labor  men  piled  up  a  majority  In 
Great  Britain  of  over  630,000  in  1906, 
in  1910  that  majority  has  been  reduced 
to  280,000.  Taking  the  United  King- 
dom as  a  whole,  the  ConlitloD  major- 
ity which  stood  four  years  ago  at  836,- 


000  bus  been  nearly  halved.  It  Is  true 
that  eight  seats  were  lost  to  the  Ck>all- 
tlon  through  split  votes,  that  the  plural 
voter  was  never  more  assiduously 
polled,  that  "property"  made  the  flght 
of  its  life,  and  that  a  majority  in  seats 
of  124  and  in  votes  of  486,000  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  lightly  explained 
away.  Nevertheless,  no  Liberal  who 
Is  honest  with  himself  can  profess  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  results.  That  the 
high-water  mark  of  1906  could  be  main- 
tained was  not,  naturally,  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  very  stars  In  their  courses 
fought  then  for  Liberalism.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  recent  election,  either  political 
or  atmospheric,  were  adverse.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  considerably 
more  propitious  than  they  are  ever 
likely  to  be  at  any  normal  election  in 
the  future.  Liberals,  Indeed,  could 
hardly  have  chosen  more  favorable 
ground  than  that  offered  to  them  by 
their  opponents.  Four  years  of  energetic, 
novel,  and  variegated  experiment  In  so- 
cial and  Industrial  reform;  some  unique 
and  resplendent  successes  in  Imperial 
policy;  a  total  absence  of  the  weakness 
in  foreign  affairs  that  has  wrecked 
more  than  one  Liberal  Ministry  In  the 
past  generation;  a  host  of  conspicu- 
ously useful  administrative  achieve- 
ments; a  Budget  that,  if  it  aroused 
more  opposition,  aroused  also  more  en- 
thusiasm than  any  financial  proposals 
of  our  time;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  wan- 
tonness of  the  Lords  in  challenging  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Gonstltution — no  party  could  hope  to 
take  the  field  under  brighter  auspices 
than  these.  Yet  the  fact  remains  and 
has  to  be  faced  that  from  a  con- 
test as  momentous  and  exciting  as 
any  In  the  annals  of  British  de- 
mocracy the*  Liberals  have  emergetl 
dejected     in     their    victory     and     the 


Liberalism  afid  the  Crisis. 


UDionist8     eluted     lu     their     defeat. 
At  few  elections  has  It  been  more 
difficult  to  determine  what  were  the 
predominant  issues.      In  some  of  the 
constituencies    the    question    of    the 
Lords  played,  it  would  seem,  no  part 
at  all;  in  others  it  proved  a  valuable 
Liberal  asset;  in  most  it  was  overshad- 
owed by  the  fiscal  question;  in  none, 
so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  gone,  was 
it    the    supreme    and  decisive  factor. 
Deeply  as  it  stirred  the  impartial  in- 
telligence of  the  country.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  great  appeal 
to  the  average  voter  even  in  the  towns, 
while  in  the  rural  parts  it  fell  unmis- 
takably flat.      Whatever  effect  it  pro- 
duced told,  no  doubt,  almost  exclusively 
in  favor  of  the  Liberals — the  Unionists 
for  their  part  shrewdly  said  as  little 
about  it  as  possible — but  as  a  general 
rule  the  electorate  showed  but  a  poor 
appetite  for  Constitutional  discussion. 
The  Budget  was  a  far  more  moving 
topic,  but  be  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  decide  offhand  whether  it  bene- 
fited Liberalism  more  in  the  boroughs 
than  it  damaged  it  In  the  counties,  or 
whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speeches 
in  defence  of  it  gained  more  votes  than 
they  lost.      The  electioneering  value  of 
the  Liberals*  record  as  a  whole,  and  of 
such  measures,  in  particular,  as  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act,  it  seems  impossible 
to  assess  with  any  definlteness.      Per- 
sonally   I    incline   to   the   view,   after 
studying  the  reports  of  many  candi- 
dates in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that 
as  in  1906  the  fiscal  question  was  the 
subject  that  was  most  discussed  and 
that  most  interested  the  ordinary  voter; 
that  what  held  the  Industrial  North  to 
tbe  cause  of  Liberalism  was  mainly  de- 
votion to  Free  Trade  stimulated  by  re- 
sentment against  the  Lords  and  by  en- 
thusiasm for  the  land  taxes;  and  that 
what   seduced   the   counties   was   the 
rally  of  **property"  and  * 'society,**  the 
blandishments  of  the  Tariff  Reformers, 
the  fear  of  new  taxes  su/^^ested  by  the 


Kcheme  for  land  valuation,  tbe  fierce  and 
effective  animosity  of  "the  trade,"  that 
vague  sense  of  insecurity  which  Lib- 
eral Governments  rarely  fail  to  inspire, 
and,  here  and  there,  the  scare  about  the 
Navy  and  Germany. 

A  confused   election   has,  in  short, 
produced  a  confused  result.    It  has  em- 
phasized at  once  the  strength  and  the 
impossibility  of  Tariff  Reform.      It  has 
shown  that,  as  in  Germany,  Protection 
is  beginning  in  England  to  draw  a  line 
of  political  division  between  North  and 
South  and  between  town  and  country; 
and  it  has  demonstrated  anew  the  ter- 
rible risks  to  be  incurred  by  those  who 
would  seek  to  impose  a  change  in  our 
fiscal  system  against  the  almost  unan- 
imous opposition  of  tbe  chief  manufac- 
turing centres.      And  yet  if  political 
action  were  governed  solely  by  politi- 
cal convictions,  if  it  were  possible  in 
politics  to  decide  each  question  on  its 
merits  and  without  reference  to  other 
questions,  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons   would   show    a   clear   majority 
against    both    the    Budget    and    B^ee 
Trade.    So  far  as  the  Budget  is  con- 
cerned, this  fact  has,  indeed,  already 
been  made  startlingly  plain;  and  its 
consequences  must  be  the  paramount 
factor  in  guiding  the  strategy  of  the 
Government,  and  may  even  settle  its 
fate.      For  the  rest  there  are  certain 
inferences  that  may,  I  think,  be  drawn 
from  the  General  Election  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  assurance.      One  is 
that  the  national  verdict  was  in  no 
sense,  as  Mr.  Redmond  has  declared  It 
to  be,  a  verdict  in  favor  of  Home  Rule. 
Another  is  ^hat  the  Liberals  have  re- 
ceived a  warning  and  a  rebuff,  though 
whether  the  vote  of  diminished  confi- 
dence accorded  to  them  Is  to  be  inter- 
preted on  naval,  social,  fiscal,  or  merely 
"general**  grounds  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture.   A   third  fact  established   by 
the  polls  is  that  the  revolution  set  ou 
foot  by  the  Lords  has  failed,  has  been 
condemned,  and  must  never  again  be 
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allowed  to  repeat  itself.  A  fourth  eon- 
sequence  of  tbe  appeal  to  the  nation  is 
that  the  House  of  Lords  has  now  defi- 
nitely become  the  supreme  issue  of  the 
day,  and  that  the  problems,  the  insep- 
arable problems,  of  its  composition,  of 
its  veto  <m  finance,  and  of  its  veto  on 
general  legislation  must  henceforward 
hold  the  stage  until  they  are  solved  to 
the  substantial  satisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties. A  fifth,  and  in  some  ways  the 
most  tangible,  result  of  the  election  is 
that  the  Irish  Nationalists  are  once 
more  the  masters  of  British  politics. 

It  is  this  last  development  that  more 
than    anything    else    depreciates    the 
value  of  the  Liberal  victory.      The  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  while  still  reluc- 
tant to  concede  Home  Rule,  have  an 
unconquerable  aversion  to  seeing  their 
politics    dominated    by    the    Irish    Na- 
tionalists.      It  is  one  of  tbe  penalties 
for  their  inspired  mishandling  of  the 
Irish  question  that  they  pay  with  tbe 
worst   possible   grace.      Any   Govern- 
ment that  depends   for   its   existence 
upon  the  Irish  vote  starts  its  political 
life  fatally  discredited.       The  feeling 
of   the    average    Englishman   on    this 
point,  though  petty  and  anti-Imperial, 
Is  at  once  ineradicable,  instinctive,  and 
in  a  sense  natural  and  Justifiable.      It 
is  natural  and  justifiable  because  in 
Ireland,  while  there  is  an  infinite  volu- 
bility of  speech,  there  i«  little  real  po- 
litical   thought   or    political    education 
and   hardly   the  semblance  of  democ- 
racy;   the    personnel,    experience,    and 
training  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  fall 
far  below  the  standard  that  obtains  in 
Bngland,    Scotland,    and    Wales;   they 
represent  the  priest,  the  publican,  the 
gombeen  man,  and  the  boss  far  more 
faithfully   than   they   represent  either 
the  people  or  the  national  cause;  they 
are  supported  almost  entirely  by  Amer- 
ican dollars,  though  the  Irish  people,  if 
they   chose,   are   perfectly   capable  of 
financing    their    own    political    move- 


isb  politics  is  directed  to  an  end  that 
the    majority    of    Englishmen    regard 
with  extreme  repugnance.      For  these 
reasons  a  Ministry  that  is  unable  to 
maintain  itself  in  oftLce  if  the  Irish  vote 
against  it  suffers  a  loss  of  reputation 
and  authority  that  no  Parliamentary 
dexterity  can  counteract.      And  that, 
precisely,  is  the  position  of  the  present 
Ministry.       The  Nationalists  hold  the 
balance  of  power  as  they  held  it  be- 
tween 1892  and  1895.      It  is  true  that 
their  situation  to-day  is  not  quite  all 
it   was   then.     Under  the  last  of  the 
Gladstone  and  the  first  and  last  of  the 
Uosebery  Cabinets  they  had  merely  to 
abstain  from  voting  to  throw  the  Gov- 
ernment out.      To-day  the  Liberals  are 
not    altogether    so    abjectly    at    their 
mercy  as  all  that      They  will  still  have 
a  majority  even  If  the  Irish  National- 
ists walk  out  of  the  House.      But  if 
Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  go  fur- 
ther and  vote  against  the  Government, 
then  it  falls.      In  the  present  state  of 
psTtles  no  Ministry  can  endure  without 
the  complaisance  or  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Irish  Nationalists.      From 
the  Nationalist  point  of  view  this  is,  of 
course,   the  Ideal  opportunity.       It  is 
what  they  have  worked  and  hoped  for 
these  many  years.      It  has  now  come 
to  them  with  a  fullness  beyond  any- 
thing that  Parnell  ever  knew.      If  Mr. 
Redmond  decides  that  the  Budget  shall 
not  become  law  only  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Liberals  and  the  Unionists 
can  save  it      If  Mr.  Redmond  wishes 
to  turn  out  the  Government  to  bring 
tbe  campaign  against  the  Lords  to  a 
total   stop,    to   force   another   General 
Election   within  the  next  few  weeks 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him. 

Yet  none  of  these  things  is  likely  to 
happen.  DiflElcult  as  is  the  position  of 
Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Redmond's  is  almost 
equally  embarrassed.  The  revolt  of 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr,  Healy  against 
thimble-Hgffing    polities    has    injected. 


tnents;  and  their  intervention  In  Brit-     for  the  first  time  since  the  Parnell  split, 
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a  pungent  reality  into  Irish  affairs.  A 
dozen  or  more  Irish  constituencies  in 
the  recent  election  enjoyed  the  novel 
experience  of  discussing  a  concrete  and 
ponderable  issue  of  the  day,  and  in 
ten  of  them  the  O'Brienites  triumphed 
over  the  official  candidates.  Mr.  Red- 
mond's authority,  always  far  greater 
in  the  House  of  Ck>mmons  than  in  Ire- 
land, has  never  been  so  severely 
shaken;  his  exchequer  has  had  to  stand 
the  unwonted  strain  of  a  whole  series 
of  contested  elections;  he  knows  that 
If  he  breaks  with  the  Liberals  and 
turns  them  out  he  has  nothing  at  pres- 
ent to  hope  for  from  the  Unionists,  and 
that  the  only  result  of  his  action  would 
be  to  create  a  confusion  which  the 
country  would  ultimately  put  an  end  to 
by  returning  the  Unionists  with  a  clear 
majority  over  all  other  parties  com- 
bined; and  he  shrewdly  fears  that  an 
early  appeal  to  the  electorate  would 
greatly  strengthen  Mr.  O'Brien's  fol- 
lowing and  weaken  his  own.  He  can- 
not therefore  afford  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  dissolution.  At  the  same 
time  the  pressure  from  behind  is  so 
pertinacious  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Irish  people  to  the  Budget  with  its  land 
taxes,  its  licensing  duties,  and  ite  in- 
creased tax  on  whiskey  is  so  real  and 
strong  that  Mr.  Redmond  Is  obliged, 
while  he  bargains  in  private,  to  flourish 
a  pistol  in  public,  to  state  the  terms  on 
which  his  co-operation  is  to  be  had  in 
as  high  and  menacing  a  tone  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  make  it  appear  as  though 
the  last  word  on  the  Government's  pol- 
icy rested  with  him.  But  the  extreme 
probability  is  that  he  will  do  nothing 
to  force  the  Government  to  resign,  that 
an  accommodation  will  be  reached,  and 
that  in  return  for  future  remissions  of 
taxation  or  for  an  immediate  campaign 
against  the  Lords  or  for  both,  the  Bud- 
get will  be  allowed  to  pass  and  the 
names  of  Mr.  Redmond's  followers  will 
not  appear  in  the  division-list. 
It  is  Interesting  to  speculate  on  what 


use  a  more  popular  and  more  resolute 
leader  than  Mr.  Redmond  can  pretend 
to  be  would  make  of  his  present  oppor- 
tunities, and  whether  the  experience  of 
the  past  five-and-twenty  years  has 
shown  that  a  Nationalist-Liberal  alli- 
ance is  the  best  device  that  could  be 
hit  upon  for  advancing  Home  Rule. 
That  alliance  will  doubtless  continue 
if  only  because  the  Irish  Nationalists 
seem  to  have  lost  the  capacity  for  play- 
ing a  strong,  bold  game  and  to  have 
forgotten  even  how  to  make  themselves 
a  nuisance.  For  fifteen  years  they 
have  been  more  or  less  a  negligible 
quantity;  in  their  long  period  of  im- 
potence vision  and  independence  have 
alike  deserted  them,  and  the  idea  of 
their  being  anything  but  a  section,  an 
occasionally  restless  section,  of  the 
Liberal  Party  appears  to  have  vanished 
from  their  consciousness.  Amid  much 
that  is  obscure  in  our  immediate  po- 
litical situation,  this  at  least  is  beyond 
dispute — that  the  present  Parliament 
will  leave  Home  Rule  even  further  off 
than  it  finds  it,  and  that  the  National- 
ists themselves  will  lend  a  blindly  will- 
ing hand  in  agala  postponing  the  cause 
they  suppose  themselves  to  be  further- 
ing. The  position  is  full  of  exquisite 
ironies.  For  twenty-five  years  the 
Nationalists  have  slaved  for  the  Lib- 
erals and  the  Liberals  have  suffered  for 
the  Nationalists.  What  has  Ireland 
to  show  for  it  all?  Two  Home  Rule 
Bills,  each  one  foredoomed  from  its 
birth,  an  Evicted  Tenants  Act  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  a  Catholic  University. 
The  measures  that  have  really  affected 
Ireland  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury have  been  Unionist  measures,  the 
Local  Government  Act  and  the  Wynd- 
ham  Act  From  the  Liberals  the  Na- 
tionaUste  have  received  nothing  that 
the  Irish  people  as  a  whole  either  ar- 
dently wanted  or  ardently  welcomed. 
From  the  Unionists  they  have  received 
the  two  most  beneficent,  and  in  a  sense 
most  revolutionary,  measures  that  have 
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been  passed  for  Ireland  since  the  grant 
of  Catholic  Emanciimtion. 

But  the  paradoxes  do  not  end  here. 
Mr.  Birrell's  Irish  Councils  Bill  of  1907 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  during  the 
period  of  the  Nationalist-Liberal  alli- 
ance the  cause  of  Home  Rule  has  gone 
backwards  and  not  forwards.      What 
would  Parnell  have  said  to  the  spec- 
tacle of   Irish   Nationalists,   two  dec- 
ades after  the  introduction  of  Home 
Rule,  subscribing  to  and  trying  to  In- 
duce their  countrymen  to  accept  a  Bill 
that  whittled  down  the  grant  of  au- 
tonomy to  u  mere  measure  of  adminis- 
trative devolution?    Yet  the  National- 
ists still  cling  to  the  Liberal  alliance. 
They  cling  to  it  although  they  hate  the 
Budget,  although  they  favor  Tariff  Re- 
form, although  they  disapprove  (by  or- 
der of  the  Church)  of  popular  and  nnde- 
nominatlonal    control    of   the   schools. 
They  cling  to  it  for  the  reason  that  the 
Liberals   have  initiated  an  impossible 
campaign  to  destroy  the  Lords*  power 
of  rejecting  any  Bill  that  has  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  three  times — a 
campaign  that,  if  persisted  in,  will  ruin 
the  Liberal  Party  and  leave  the  House 
of    Lords    stronger    than    ever.    And 
what  adds  to  the  burlesque  of  the  sit- 
uation is  that  on  two  highly  important 
and   contentious   questions — Education 
and    Licensing — the    Nationalists    and 
the  Unionists  are  at  one,  and  that  on 
the  issue  which  is  now  the  supreme 
l)ollcy    of    the    Unionist    Party    their 
agreement  is  even  stronger.    The  Irish 
are      natural      Protectionists.      They 
would   have   Protection  against  Great 
Britain  If  they  could  get  it,  but,  fail- 
ing that,  they  would  welcome,  and  wel- 
come   gladly,    an    arrangement    that 
would   admit   Irish   live-stock,    butter, 
eggs,  and  bacon  into  the  English  mar- 
ket on  preferential  terms.    Yet  the  two 
parties  are  prevented  from  working  to- 
gether because  they  differ  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Irish  self-government.     Union- 
ist after  Unionist  has  declared  that  no 


compact  of  any  kind  can  ever  be  made 
with  the  Nationalists,  that  no  Unionist 
Ministry   will  ever  take  oflBee  depen- 
dent  upon   the   Nationalist  vote,   and 
that  rather  than  come  to  terms  with 
Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  Union- 
ists will  prefer  to  forego  the  attainment 
of   their   most  cherished   policies   and 
wander  indefinitely  in  the  wilderness 
of  opposition.    They  may  admit  that, 
like  almost  every  other  great  measure 
that  has  been  inscribed  on  the  British 
Statute  Book   during   the  past  eighty 
years,  Tariff  Reform  Is  not  likely  to  be 
carried  without  the  help  of  the  Irish 
vote.      But  they  insist  that  a  "deal"  is 
impossible,  that  it  would  amount  to  **a 
betrayal  of  the  Union,*'  that  it  would 
be  repugnant  to  the  instincts  and  self- 
respect  of  all  true  Unionists.    They  are 
still  where  they  were  in  the  'eighties; 
they    refuse   utterly   to   look   into   the 
Irish  question  as  it  Is  to-day;  they  keep 
on  repeating  that  Home  Rule  means 
Rome  Rule  and   Separation,   that  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  "loyal"  mi- 
nority would  be  in  jeopardy  if  an  Irish 
Parliament  met  in  College  Green,  and 
that  Ireland  would  become  the  base  of 
a  German  attack  upon  England.    Their 
minds  have  ceased  to  play  freely,  or 
indeed  to  play  at  all,  round  the  prob- 
lem of  Irish  government.      To  the  vast 
revolution  that  has  overtaken  Ireland 
in  the  past  two  decades  they  are  stead- 
fastly, almost  heroically,  blind.      Anti- 
quated  and  puerile   shibboleths,   irra- 
tional perversities,  and  a  brilliant  un- 
willingness  to  look   the  facts  in   the 
face  are  the  sources  from  wihich  Union- 
ists draw  the  inspiration  for  their  Irish 
policy.      They  seem  to  think  that  the 
advance  of  the  Irish  people  towards  a 
greater  and  yet  greater  control  of  their 
own   affairs,   after   going   on   without 
interruption  for.  a  hundred  years  and 
more,    has     suddenly     and     tactfully 
stopped;  they  have  never  yet  soberly 
compared   what   they   can   offer   with 
what  the  Nationalists  can  accept;  they 
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aeem  nither  ashamed  than  otherwise  of 
the  happy  inspirations  of  the  Wyndham 
regime;  they  have  ceased  to  remind 
themselves  that  Devolution  both  in  its 
spirit  and  its  inception  was  essentially 
a  Unionist  policy.  I  make  no  comment 
ou  the  situation  I  have  tried  to  eluci- 
date and  indulge  in  no  prophecies  as 
to  its  outcome.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed, 
that  it  is  quite  becoming  in  one  who 
is  u  Liberal,  a  Free-Trader,  a  Home- 
Uuler,  and  an  Imperialist — and  a 
Home-Ruler  because  he  is  an  Imperial- 
ist— to  mention  the  subject  at  all.  But 
I  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  express 
the  conviction  that  the  presence  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  compact,  dis- 
ciplined, and  indestructible  group  of 
some  eighty  members,  whose  politics 
are  purely  opportunist  and  whose  in- 
slincts  are  all  on  the  side  of  Tariff  Re- 
form, is  on  the  whole  the  most  impor- 
tant and  the  least  mentioned  fact  in 
Biitifili  politics,  and  that  the  coin- 
cidence of  a  more  skilful  Nationalism 
with  a  saner  and  more  mellow  Union- 
ism may  easily  make  it  the  decisive 
and  pivotal  fact  of  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  quasi-dependence  of 
the  Government  upon  the  Nationalist 
vote  has  tiad  already  one  important 
result  It  has  forced  Ministers  to 
throw  overboard  their  explicit  and  re- 
iterated pledges  that  they  would  not 
assume  office  and  would  not  hold  of- 
fice ^'unless  we  can  secure  the  safe- 
guards which  experience  shows  us  to 
be  necessary  for  the  legislative  utility 
and  honor  of  the  party  of  progress." 
These  declarations,  repeated  with  but 
slight  and  verbal  variations  by  Minis- 
ter after  Minister,  were  understood  by 
the  country,  and  particularly  by  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Labor  men  to 
mean,  if  they  meant  anything,  that 
Mr.  Asquith,  if  returned  to  power, 
would  decline  to  form  a  Government 
unless  and  until  he  had  obtained  from 
the  Crown  assurances  or  guarantees 
that  the  resistance  of  tlie  Lords  to  Lib- 


eral measures  would  in  case  of  need  be 
overborne  as  it  was  overborne  in  1832. 
If  this   was  not   their  meaning,  then 
they  amounted  to  nothing  more  than 
a  perfectly  i>ointless  and  superfluous  in- 
timation that  the  Government  would 
resign   if  its  scheme  for  limiting  the 
Lords*  veto  failed  to  become  law.    That 
Ministers    had,    as   a    matter   of   fact 
some   vague   intention   of   asking  the 
Crown  for  guarantees  in  advance  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  and  it  is  even  i>ossl- 
ble  that  the  intention  might  have  been 
acted  upon  had  the  Government  ma- 
jority been  larger,  or  had  it  been  a 
British,  or  still  more,  an  English,  ma- 
jority.      But   being   as   it  is,   a   two-- 
thirds    Irish    majority,    with    all    the 
weakness  of  repute  and  authority  that 
a  majority  so  constituted  suffers  from 
in  English  opinion,  it  was  felt  at  once 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  any 
hectoring  heroics.      As  a  Moderate  Lib- 
eral, the  smallness  and  the  character 
of   the   Government  majority   are,   of 
course,  a  disappointment  to  me;  but  I 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  they  have 
destroyed  the  temptation  to  resort  to  a 
device  which,  though  justifiable  in  an 
extreme  national  emergency — ^to  bead 
off  a  revolution  or  when  there  was  no 
other  way  of  carrying  on  the  King's 
Governments-ought  never  even  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  party  weapon.    In  the 
gi-eat  Constitutional  conflict  upon  which 
we  are  entering  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Crown  may  be  called  upon  to  play 
something  more  than  a  passive  part. 
But   to   appeal   to  it   prematurely,   to 
count  upon  the  influence  of  the  highest 
of  all  offices  as  a  mere  party  asset,  and 
even    to    contemplate    petitioning    the 
Crown  for  guarantees  of  safe  conduct 
on  behalf  of  Bills  still  undrafted  In  a 
session  not  yet  begun — all  this,  to  re- 
call Mr.  Lloyd  George's  phrase,  is  not 
Liberalism,    but    lunacy.      Liberalism 
must  fight  its   own   battles;  and   the 
first  rule  it  should  lay  to  heart,  for  Its 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the 
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nation,   is  to  leave  the  Crowu  alone. 
One  of  the  newly  elected   Unionist 
M.P/s  published  a  few  weeks  ago  an 
appeal  to  his  leaders  to  put  the  natk>ii 
above  party.       I   would   much  rather 
have  seen  a  similar  appeal  addressed 
to  the  Liberal  leaders  by  one  of  their 
followers.       An   Opposition  stands  in 
no  need  of  such  adjurations;  it  is  one 
of   its   most   familiar   pretensions,   al- 
most,  Indeed,   a  part  of  its  stock-in- 
trade,  to  claim  to  represent  those  sec- 
ond thoughts  and  larger  Interests  which 
all  Governments  are  accused  of  ignor- 
ing.   But  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  more  necessary  to  remind  the 
Ministry  that  wJiat  lies  in  their  hands 
is  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of 
a  party,  and  of  a  nation  in  the  midst  of 
n  great  process  of  Constitutional  re- 
building.     To  read  some  Radical  pa- 
pers, to  follow  the  recent  controversy 
between  those  who  thought  the  Budget 
and  those  who  thought  the  Veto  should 
be  taken  first,  one  might  Imagine  that 
the   majority  in   the  new   Parliament 
had   received   a    national   mandate   to 
rush  down  the  corridor  and  sack  the 
House  of  Jjords.      The  plain  and  im- 
perative business  of  the  Government  is 
first  of  all  to  end  the  financial  confu- 
sion by  passing  the  Budget  and  voting 
supply.       After   that   or  concurrently 
with  that  it  can  proceed   with   what 
leisure  or  precipitancy  it  thinks  best  to 
deal  with  the  House  of  Lords.       But 
the  idea,  so  passionately  advocated  by 
Radical  extremists  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  of  disclaiming  all  responsibility 
for  the  financial  disorder  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  Lords,  of  treating  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  State  as  of 
no  account,  of  prolonging  the  chaos  at 
the  Exchequer  in  some  pitiful  and  fan- 
tastic hope  of  party  gain,  and  of  plung- 
ing forthwith  In  a  spirit  that  would 
have    discommoded    even    the    Abb4 
Sldyes  and  with  a  speed  that  would  ap- 
pall an  Oklahoma  Assemblyman   into 
tho  prodlfflons  iind  fateful  task  of  re- 


constructing the  most  famous  and  intri- 
cate Constitution  In  the  \ix>rld — such  an 
idea  betrays  a  temper,  a  partisanship, 
and  a  misunderstanding  of  the  British 
I>eople  that  would  deservedly  wreck 
any  Government  that  allowed  Itself  to 
be  dominated  by  It. 

The  task  ahead  of  Liberalism  is,  first, 
to  repair  the  Constitution  where  It  was 
broken  by  the  I^ords,  and,  secondly,  to 
readjust  it  to  the  Instincts  and  re- 
quirements of  a  modern,  democratic 
State.  On  the  first  point  there  can 
hardly  be  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Every  reasonable  man  must  surely  now 
admit  that  the  Lords*  veto  on  finance 
must  go  and  that  statutory  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
coup  d'Hat  of  last  November  from  be- 
ing ever  again  repeated.  That  may 
be  taken  as  so  nearly  common  ground 
among  the  moderate  men  of  all  par- 
ties that  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  go 
into  it.  But  while  the  supremacy  of 
t\xi>  House,  of  Commons  in  matters  of 
finance  must  inevitably  be  re-estab- 
lished, the  task  of  putting  It  beyond  the 
possibility  of  future  challenge  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  some  Liberals  seem 
to  think.  It  will  not  do  merely  to 
bring  in  a  BUI  limiting  the  power  of 
the  Lords  to  a  bare  acceptance  of  the 
annual  Budget.  There  must  in  addi- 
tion be  some  specific  definition  of  tack- 
ing. If  the  Lords  agree  not  to  touch 
finance,  the  Commons  must  likewise 
bind  themselves  not  to  include  In  a 
Bill  of  Finance  anything  that  is  not 
strictly  financial;  and  furthermore,  in 
the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
two  Houses  as  to  whether  this  condi- 
tion has  been  observed,  provision  must 
be  made  for  referring  the  case  in  dis- 
pute to  an  impartial  authority.  The 
status  quo,  as  it  existed  before  Novem- 
ber 30th,  can"  never  be  precisely  re- 
stored; something  has  vanished  from 
the  workings  of  our  Constitutional  sys- 
tem which  no  enactments  can  ever  re- 
place.      The  best  that  we  can  do  is 
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to  extract  and  translate  into  terms  of 
law  tbe  essence  of  the  customs,  prece- 
dents, and  conventions  tbat  regulated 
our  procedure  before  tbe  Lords  went 
so  fatally  and  violently  astray;  and  we 
can  only  do  tbis  if  we  recognize  tbat 
passion  and  vindictiveness  are  out  of 
place,  tbat  a  one-sided  settlement  is 
worse  tbau  no  settlement  at  all,  and 
tbat  in  legalizing  tbe  distribution  of 
financial  power  between  tbe  two  Cbam- 
bers  tbe  limitations  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons  must  be  as  frankly  admitted 
as  tbose  of  tbe  House  of  Lords. 

But  it  is  already  clear  tbat  tbe  sup- 
pression of  tbe  Lords*  veto  on  finance 
occupies  a  small  place  in  tbe  Liberal 
l)rogramme  compared  witb  tbe  suppres- 
sion of  tbeir  veto  on  everything.  Tbe 
power  of  criticizing,  amending,  and  de- 
laying measures  is  to  be  left  to  tbem: 
tbe  power  of  rejecting  tbem  is  to  be 
taken  away.  Tbe  House  of  Ix)rd8  is 
already  tbe  weakest  Second  Chamber 
in  the  world;  the  Liberals  propose  to 
make  it  weaker  still.  Having  long 
and  rightly  complained  tbat  the  Lords 
never  rejected  Conservative  measures, 
and  that  the  country  was  virtually  on 
a  Single-Chamber  basis  when  tbe  Con- 
servatives were  in  power,  tbe  Liberals 
now  desire  to  equalize  matters  by  re- 
ducing the  Upper  Chamber  to  an  impar- 
tiality of  impotence  and  by  removing 
tbe  only  effective  obstacle  that  stands 
between  a  chance  majority  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Statute- 
Book.  One  obvious  blot  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Upper  House  is  the  indis- 
criminate application  of  the  hereditary 
principle;  another  is  its  political  parti- 
sanship; a  third  is  its  excessive  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  views  and  interests  of 
a  particular  class;  a  fourth  is  its  aloof- 
ness from  the  direct  operation  of  pub- 
lic opinion;  a  fifth  is  its  exaggerated 
size.  But  if  the  Prime  Minister's  dec- 
laration— "We  are  not  going  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  to  limit  its 
veto'* — still    represents    tbe    policy    of 


the  Government,  none  of  these  defecti^ 
is  to  be  remedied  or  even  considered. 
A  seat  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  appanage  of  the  Peer- 
age; the  Conservatives  will  continue  to 
outnumber  the  Liberals  by  seven  or 
eight  to  one;  every  shortcoming  that 
thinking  men  admit  in  the  composition 
of  tbe  Upper  House  will  continue  to 
exist.  All  tbat  will  have  happened 
will  be  that  tbe  House  of  Lords,  hith- 
erto a  sham  for  the  normal  purposes  of 
a  Second  Chamber  when  the  Conserv- 
atives were  in  oflace.  will  in  future  be 
a  sham  whatever  party  is  in  office.  If 
tbis  indeed  proves  to  be  tl^e  Ministerial 
policy,  if  tbe  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
left  unreformed  and  to  be  stripped  of 
its  last  shred  of  real  power,  there  is 
hardly  a  man  who  will  not  subscribe  to 
Lord  Rosebery's  prediction  that  all 
such  proposals  *'are  doomed,  if  not  now^ 
then  in  tbe  Immediate  future,  to  abso- 
lute, irretrievable  disaster  at  tbe  hands^ 
of  tbe  country." 

Tbe  nation,  it  is  agreed,  wants  a  Sec- 
ond Chamber  and  will  not  tolerate  any 
plan  tbat  establishes  the  unchecked 
omnipotence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  my  firm  belief  it  wants,  too,  a  strong 
Second  Chamber  with  real  and  effect- 
ive powers  not  only  of  critlcism,^ 
amendment,  and  delay,  but  of  rejection. 
It  knows  that  tbe  characteristic  of  tbe 
House  of  Lords  hitherto  has  been  not 
tyranny  but  timidity;  it  is  well  aware 
tbat  on  many  occasions  it  has  proved 
a  truer  exponent  of  the  national  will 
than  the  House  of  Commons,  that  witb 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Budget  no  decision  of  the  Lords  on  a 
measure  of  first-class  moment  has  beeD 
reversed  at  tbe  polls  since  1S32,  an<} 
tbat  it  would  be  difilcult  to  point  to  a 
Second  Chamber  anywhere  that  enjoys 
a  greater  popularity  or  is  more  respon- 
sive to  popular  opinion;  and  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  disturbed  less^ 
by  the  occasional  rejection  of  Liberal 
measures  than  by  tbe  uniform  and  un- 
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critical  ratification  of  whatever  Bills  a 
ConBervative  Government  may  please 
to  pass.      In  the  past  four  years  the 
Liberals  wrote  232  Acts  on  the  Statute 
Book.      But  for  the  Lords  they  would 
have  written  238  Acts  on  the  Statute 
Book.      1  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
the  difference  between   the  232  Bills 
that   were  passed   and   the   238   that 
might  have  been  passed  is  looked  upon 
by  the  country  as  sufficient  warrant  for 
blotting  the  House  of  Lords  out  of  the 
Constitution.      The  average  man  is  al- 
ways a   far   less   excitable   individual 
than  his  Member,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
fatalities  of  democracy  that  represen- 
tatives should  always  be  more  extreme 
than  the  people  they  represent.    While 
the  Radical  M.P.  is  girding  himself  to 
smash  the  veto  of  the  Lords,  the  ordi- 
nary Englishman,  who  is  far  more  of 
a  human   being  than  a  politician,   is 
wondering  whether  it  ought  not  to  be 
strengthened.       I   do   not  detect   any 
real  movement  of  opinion  outside  the 
lobbies    at    Westminster    for    cutting 
down    the   legislative   prerogatives   of 
the  House  of  Lords,  apart  from  the  sin- 
gle question  of  finance;  but  I  do  seem 
to  detect  a  movement  of  opinion  in  fa- 
vor of  reforming  its  composition.    Even 
the    Ck>nservatives    who    thought    the 
Lords  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  the 
coup  d*Hat  of  last  November  appear 
now  to  be  persuaded  that  they  are  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  Government;  and  my  belief 
is  that  a  House  of  Lords,  reduced  in 
numbers,   with  one  half  of  its  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  Peers  themselves 
and  with  the  other  half  elected  or  nom- 
inated, gagged  on  finance  but  otherwise 
in  full  possession  of  its  present  legis- 
lative attributes,  would  meet  with  the 
decisive  approval  of  the  nation.       It 
would  not  be  an   "Impartial"   Second 
Chamber — there  never  has  been  or  can 
be  an  impartial  Second  Chamber.      It 
would  not  be  a  Liberal  Second  Cham- 
ber—a Liberal  Second  Chamber  is  all 


but  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But 
though  its  tone  would  be  rightly  and 
preponderantly  Conservative,  it  would 
be  freed  to  some  extent  from  its  sub- 
jection to  the  Conservative  Party;  it 
would  be  strong  in  the  consciousness 
that  a  large  minority  of  its  members 
were  drawn  directly  from  the  people; 
it  would  be  able— and  this  is  what  the 
country  wants — to  assert  itself  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  both  parties. 

The  task  we  are  engaged  on  is  little 
less  than  that  of  framing  a  new  or- 
ganic act  of  government.  It  is  use- 
less, I  know,  to  plead  that  such  a  task 
should  only  be  undertaken  by  a  Con- 
stitutional .Convention  representative 
of  all  parties;  and  that  if  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
attempted  it  should  be  attempted  not 
by  the  Lords  alone,  still  less  by  the 
Conservatives  or  Liberals  alone,  but  by 
an  impartial  non-partisan  Commission 
that  would  command  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  nation.  The  question  ha& 
been  caught  up  in  the  machine  of  party 
and  cannot  now  be  rescued.  But  there 
are  certain  points  that  Liberals  will 
only  ignore  at  their  peril.  One  is  that 
they  must  abandon  their  old  attitude 
towards  the  internal  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords — Uie  attitude  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Russia  towards  the 
internal  reform  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire— ^the  attitude  of  doing  nothing  and 
waiting  "till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten.*' 
They  must  recognize  that  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber and  the  question  of  its  Constitu- 
tional powers  are  inseparable  and  can- 
not be  treated  apart  Above  all  they 
must  remember  that  any  readjustment 
of  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  that  is  to  endure  must  be  the 
combined  work  of  all  parties,  and  can- 
not represent  the  interests  and  preju- 
dices of  merely  one  of  them.  It  is  only 
in  proportion  as  Liberalism  becomes 
really  liberal,  rises  from  the  factional 
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to  the  national  standpoint,  and  bears 
constantly  in  mind  the  permanent 
forces  that  have  moulded  the  peculiar 
character  and  genius  of  our  people  and 
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their  institutions,  that  it  can  hope  to 
succeed,  or  even  to  escape  disast^,  in 
the  campaign  upon  which  it  has  em- 
barked. 

Sydney  Brooks. 


ITALIAN  HUMANISTS  AND  THEIR  GARDENS. 


I'  mi  trovai,  fauciuUe,  un  bel  mattino 
Di  mezzo  Maggio,  in  un  verde  giardino.  • 

Anffelo  Poliziano. 

The  Italian  humanists  of  the  Renais- 
sance, like  the  citizens  of  Utopia,  set 
great  store  by  their  gardens.  The 
newly  awakened  delight  in  the  beauty 
of  nature  and  the  passionate  interest  in 
classical  antiquity  which  marked  the 
age,  early  led  scholars  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  ancient  Romans  in  this 
respect.  They  read  Quintilian  and 
Varro,  pondered  over  the  pages  of 
Pliny  and  Columella,  and  turned  their 
thoughts  once  more  to  the  long-lost  art 
of  gardening.  In  Bacon's  famous 
phrase,  "they  began  first  to  build 
stately,  then  to  garden  finely." 

The  love  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
the  spirit  of  independence,  and  taste 
for  roving  soon  caused  men  and  women 
to  seek  the  countryside.  Tuscan  poets 
took  up  the  strain  and  sang  the  Joys 
of  the  open  road  and  the  pleasant  May- 
time.  Folgore,  the  chivalrous  poet  of 
San  Gimignano — "San  Fina's  town  of 
the  beautiful  towers" — bade  youths  and 
maideus  leave  the  city  for  the  villa 
with  the  first  breath  of  June,  and  whis- 
per their  secrets  in  the  shady  groves 
where  roses  bloom  and  fountains  keep 
the  grass  green  through  the  parching 
summer  days.  Lapo  Gianni  prayed 
that  he  might  spend  his  life  with  fair 
women  in  bowers  where  the  leaves  are 
always  green  and  the  birds  never  cease 
their  songs.  And  Franco  SacchettI, 
the  gayest  singer  of  them  all,  called 
on  his  company  of  pleasure-seekeiN  to 


fiing  care  to  the  winds,  and,  leaving 
grave  thoughts  within  the  city  walls, 
escape  to  the  olive-woods  and  the  hills, 
the  villa  and  the  gardens  where  the 
blessed  Spring  awaited  them. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  iPiero  Crescenzi,  a  jurist  of 
Bologna,  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  Ag- 
riculture, which  he  dedicated  to 
€harles  II,  King  of  Naples,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The 
eighth  book  of  this  work  is  devoted  to 
pleasure-gardens,  which  the  author  di- 
vides into  three  classes,  those  of  poor 
men,  those  of  persons. of  moderate  for- 
tunes, and  those  of  wealthy  nobles  and 
kings.  "Each  of  these,"  Piero  writes, 
"should  be  adorned  with  sweet-scented 
flowers,  arbors  of  clipped  trees,  grassy 
lawns,  and,  if  possible,  a  sparkling 
fountain  to  lend  joy  and  brightness  to 
the  scene.  A  pergola  of  vines  will  af- 
ford shade  in  the  noonday  heats,  but 
in  small  gardens  it  is  well  to  plant  no 
trees  on  the  lawn,  and  to  leave  the 
grass  exposed  to  the  pure  airs  and  sun- 
shine." For  the  ordinary  person,  two 
to  four  acres  of  ground  should  be  suffi- 
cient, but  twenty  acres  would  be  more 
fitting  for  kings  and  nobles.  But  since 
those  personages  who  have  the  means 
to  satisfy  their  fancies  are  generally 
too  ignorant  or  indolent  to  lay  out 
their  own  gardens,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance. 
"A  royal  garden,**  he  says,  "should  be 
girt  about  with  walls;  a  fine  palace 
should  stand  on  the  south  side,  with 
flower-beds,    orchards,    and    fishponds. 
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and  on  the  north  side,  a  thick  wood 
should  be  planted  to  afford  shade  and 
protect  the  garden  from  cruel  winds." 
A  payilion  or  casino,  to  serve  as  a 
dwelling-place  in  the  summer,  should 
be  placed  in  some  part  of  the  grounds, 
surrounded  with  green  palisades,  while 
evergreen  trees,  such  as  the  pine,  the 
cypress  and  ilex,  which  are  never  bare 
of  leaves,  should  be  planted  for  orna- 
ment during  the  winter  months.  Nor 
should  a  menagerie  of  wild  animals 
be  wadting,  or  an  aviary  of  singing 
birds,  who  should  be  allowed  to  fly  at 
will  among  the  trees. 

Messer  Piero's  maxims  seem  to  have 
met  with  general  approval  from  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, and  indicate  the  lines 
on  which  most  Renaissance  gardens 
were  laid  out  As  the  sense  of  secu- 
rity increased,  as  men  became  rich 
and  prosperous,  country-houses  and 
gardens  sprang  up  everywhere.  Pe- 
trarch had  his  villetta  near  the  foun- 
tain of  Vaucluse,  and  two  gardens, 
the  one  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  other  to 
Bacchus,  where  he  was  never  tired  of 
contemplating  the  sky,  the  mountains, 
and  the  waters,  and  where  he  would 
gladly  have  spent  the  rest  of  Ms  life, 
"were  Avignon  not  so  near,  and  Italy 
not  so  far." 

•*If  love  of  my  own  things  and  the 
force  of  ancient  habit  do  not  deceive 
me,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  bet- 
ter fitted  to  inspire  noble  thoughts  and 
lofty  dreams."  So  the  poet  wrote 
from  Lombardy  to  his  old  friend 
Guido  Settimo,  Archdeacon  of  Oenoa, 
who  was  staying  at  the  villa  in  his 
absence.  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
ortiodla,  where  he  has  planted  fruit 
trees  of  every  kind  with  his  own  hand, 
being  at  once  architect  and  gardener, 
and  begs  the  priest  to  go  on  with  the 
work- 

I  have  been  told  [he  «nrites]  by  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  place,  more 
espedaUy  by  my  own  servant,  who  Is 


most  experienced  in  agricultural  mat- 
ters, that  whatever  is  planted  on  the 
6th  of  February  always  flourishes 
and  is  never  affected  by  any  evil  influ- 
ences. So,  when  this  day  comes  round, 
especially  if  it  falls  under  a  good  moon, 
be  sure  to  plant  some  new  tree  in  the 
garden,  in  order  that  if  we  are  allowed 
to  spend  our  old  age  in  this  spot,  your 
tree  may  be  fairer  and  its  foliage 
thicker  than  that  of  any  other.  Mean- 
while enjoy  the  trees  which  are  there, 
both  the  oldest  that  were  planted  by 
Bacchus  and  Minerva,  and  the  young- 
est that  were  planted  by  my  own 
hands,  and  which  have  grown  so  fast 
that  they  promise  to  shelter  not  only 
our  descendants  but  ourselves.  .  .  . 
But  why,  oh  why,  do  I  recall  every  de- 
tail of  my  villetta  t  Never  can  I  gaze 
on  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky  with- 
out remembering  my  villa  and  those 
with  whom  I  long  to  spend  my  few  re- 
maining days.' 

In  his  old  age,  Petrarch  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  another  home  on 
Italian  soil,  at  Arqua,  in  the  Euganean 
hills,  where  he  built  himself  a  villa, 
**picoola,  ma  ffraziom,''  and  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  prospect 
and  sweet,  wholesome  air.  The  low 
white-walled  house  is  still  standing  in 
the  olive-woods  on  the  heights  above 
Arqua,  and  the  garden,  with  its  med- 
lars and  pomegranates,  its  vines  and 
acacias,  is  little  altered  since  he  lived 
there.  During  centuries  it  has  been 
the  goal  of  pilgrims  from  all  lands, 
who,  like  Bembo  and  Niccold  da  Cor- 
reggio,  Byron  and  Shelley,  have 
climbed  the  hill  to  visit  the  poet's  tomb 
near  the  church,  and  have  looked  down 
from  the  loggia  of  Petrarch's  home  on 
the  "waveless  plain  of  Lombardy" 
stretching  far  away  in  the  blue  dis- 
tance. 

When  Petrarch  was  counting  his 
fniit-trees  and  defending  his  garden 
from  the  Naiads  of  the  Sorgue,  another 

I  *<Lettere  di  F.  Petrarca  (G.  Fraoasscttl) 
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Florentine,     Boccaccio,     was    writing 
tliose  inimitable  pages  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  gardens  of  Poggio  Gherardo 
and  Villa  Palmieri,  near  his  home  at 
Settiguano.      In  the  introduction  to  the 
Decamerane,  he  tells  us  how  Pampinea 
Jed  her  Joyous  troop  up  the  little  hill, 
far  from  the  dusty  highway,  to  a  fair 
palace  surrounded  by  green  lawns  and 
spacious  gardens,  all  neatly  kept,  and 
full  of  such  flowers  as  belonged  to  the 
season.    "Here,"  she  said,  ''it  is  good 
and  pleasant  to  stay,''  and  Filom^ia 
•crowned  her  brow  with  green  laurel 
leaves,  while  a  table  decked  with  the 
whitest  of  linen  cloths,  with  boughs  of 
yellow  broom  and  silver  vessels,  was 
set  out  in  the  court.    On  Sunday  morn- 
ings the  fair  ladies  descended  from  the 
heights,  and  the  Queen  led  the  way 
along  an  unfrequented  lane,  where  some 
twenty   nightingales   sang,   and   herbs 
and  flowers  were  Just  opening  to  the 
rising  sun,  to  the  Villa  Schifanoia  (Sans- 
"Souci),    afterwards    known    as    Villa 
Palmieri.      Here  they  wondered  at  the 
l)eauty  of  the  gardens,  at  the  broad  al- 
leys  shaded   by  pergolas,   laden  with 
purple  grapes,  and  bordered  with  red 
and  white  roses  and  Jessamine,  ''that 
filled  the  air  with  sweet  scents  and 
shut    out    the    rays   of    the    sun,    not 
■only  in  the  morning,  but  at  noonday, 
so  that  one  could  always  walk  there 
without  fear."    More  delightful  than  all 
was  the  lawn  of  the  finest  and  greenest 
grass,  spangled  with  a  thousand  fiow- 
^rs  and  surrounded  by  orange  and  cit- 
ron trees,  bearing  ripe  fruit  and  blos- 
isoms  at  the  same  time.     In  the  centre 
stood  a  white  marble  fountain,  marvel- 
lously   carved,    sending    up    a    Jet    of 
water,    which,    falling    with    delicious 
sound  into  a  crystal  basin,  was  carried 
through  little  channels  into  all  parts  of 
the  garden,  and  finally  poured  down 
into  the  valley  with  such  force  as  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  two  mills,  "much, 
as  you  may  suppose,  to  the  profit  of  the 
owner." 


The  mills  on  the  Mugnone  are  still 
standing,  and  the  gardens  where  Boc- 
caccio's ladies  danced  and  feasted  and 
told  their  witty  tales  have  been  de- 
scribed by  many  other  eloquent  pens. 

Both  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  lived 
when  the  dawn  of  the  new  learning 
was   breaking    in    the    sky,    and    in 
Sir     Philip     Sidney's     phrase,     **the 
morning    did    strew    roses    and    vio- 
lets   on    the    heavenly    floor,    against 
the   coming     of   the   sun."     But,   in 
the     fifteenth     century,     whd!a     men 
and  women  were  bent  on  enjoying  life 
in  all  its  fulness — and  individual  ex- 
pression had  become  a  passionate  ne- 
cessity— there  was  a  great  outburst  of 
garden- making.      The  newborn  love  of 
nature  penetrated  every  phase  of  so- 
ciety.   It  stirred  the  heart  of  .Slneas 
Sylvius  Piccolomini  as  he  watched  the 
changing  lights  on  the  slopes  of  Monte 
Amiata  and  the  gnarled  stems  of  the 
oaks  that  overshadow  the  ravines  in 
the  Volscian   country.    It  moved   Ser 
Lapo  Mazzei,  that  very  prosaic-minded 
notary  of  Prato,  to  ride  out  to  his  villa 
at  Grignano,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  help  his  laborers  tie  up  the  vines 
and  dig  the  garden.      And  it  impelled 
Buonaccorso   Plttl,   the   father  of  the 
great  Messer  Luca,  to  buy  a  farm  at 
Bogole,  which  afterwards  became  fa- 
mous as  the  site  of  the  Boboli  gardens. 
This  honest  citizen  took  as  much  de- 
light in  his  fruit-trees  as  Petrarch,  and 
kept  a  dally  record  of  their  growth  and 
numbers.       "On  this  day,  the  24th  of 
April  1419."  he  writes  in  his*  diary,  "I 
counted  all  the  trees  that  bear  fruit  in 
our  gardens  and  vineyards,  not  includ- 
ing walnut-trees.     I  find  564  trees  in 
all,    60   olive,    164   fig,    106   peach,   58 
cherry,  24  almond,  5  pomegranate,  25 
apple,  16  pear,  2  quince,  and  4  filbert- 
trees."  * 

It  was  left  for  Leo  Battlsta  Alberti 
to  paint  the  Joys  and  virtue  of  country- 
life  in  his  admirable  treatise^  Del  Qav- 
a  *<  Cronioa  di  Baonaocorso  Pitti,"  p.  112. 
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•erfto  delta  Famialia,  The  sentiments 
which  he  puts  into  the  lips  of  Agnolo 
Poudolfini,     the    excellent    wool-mer- 

•chant,  who,  weary  of  trade  and  politics, 
has  retired  to  his  villa  at  Signa,  are 
worthy    of   Raskin   himself.       In   his 

-eyes  the  villa — that  is  to  say,  the  coun- 
try— stands  for  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, for  all  that  is  highest  and  holiest 
in  public  and  private  life. 

What  man  is   there  who  does   not 
-find  joy  and  happiness  In  the  villa? 
[he  asks.]     The  villa   is  always  gra- 
-dous  and  faithful  and  true.      If  you 
govern  her  wisely  and  well  she  will 
never  fail  to  satisfy  you  and  will  al- 
ways add  gift  to  gift.      In  spring  the 
villa    affords    endless    delights — green 
leaves,  flowers,  sweet  scents,  songs  of 
birds — and  does  her  utmost  to  make 
j'ou  ^ad  and  joyous.  The  world  smiles 
on  jou;  there  is  good  promise  of  a  rich 
harvest,  you  are  filled  with  hope,  with 
mirth  and  gaiety.    And  then  how  cour- 
teous the  villa  becomes,  sending  you 
•one  fruit  after  another,  never  leaving 
the  bam  empty.      In  autumn  her  re- 
wards are  out  of  all  proportion  to  your 
labors;  she  gives  you  back  twelve  for 
•one,  for  a  little  toil  many  barrels  of 
wine,  and  for  what  is  old,  things  new 
nnd  good.       She  fills  the  house  with 
fresh  and  dried  grapes,  walnuts,  figs, 
pears,  almonds,  filberts,  pomegranates, 
with  sweet  and   luscious  apples,  and 
other  wholesome  fruits.    Nor  does  she 
forget  to  be  liberal  in  winter,  supplying 
you  with  oil  and  wood,  with  vine-ten- 
drils,   laurel   and   juniper   boughs,    to 
shelter  you  from  snow  and  wind,  and 
kindle  a  fragrant  and  cheerful  flame 
on  the  hear^.      And  if  you  please  to 
stay  with  her,  the  villa  will  gladden 
you  with  splendid  sunshine  and  give 
you  fine  sport  in  chasing  the  hare,  the 
stag,  and  the  wild  boar.      What  need  I 
say  more?    It  would  be  hard  to  tell 
all  that  the  villa  does  for  the  family's 
health   and   comfort.       And   the  wise 
have  always  held  that  the  villa  is  the 
refuge   of   good,   just   and    temperate 
men,  yielding  them  gain  together  with 
pleasant  amusement.      There  you  may 
•enjoy  clear,  brilliant  days  and  beautiful 
prospects  over  wooded  hills  and  sunlit 


plains,  and  Ikiten  to  the  murmuring  of 
fountains  and  of  the  running  streams 
that  flow  through  the  tufted  grass. 
What  is  still  better,  there  you  can  es- 
cape from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
city,  the  turmoils  of  the  Piazza  and  the 
Palace.  O  blessed  country  life,  how 
untold  are  your  joys.** 

So  Leo  Battista  Albertl,  the  greatest 
prose  writer  of  the  age,  sings  the 
praises  of  the  simple  life.  His  words 
recall  many  a  plain  white-washed  villa 
of  the  flfteenth  century  which  is  still 
to  be  found  hidden  among  the  olive- 
woods  round  Florence,  with  a  clump  of 
cypresses  by  the  gateway  and  a  hedge 
of  roses  of  blue  iris  along  the  path 
where  the  young  wheat  is  sproutlhg  in 
the  furrow. 

The  Italians,  like  the  old  Romans, 
were  always  careful  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  Villa  Urbana  and  Ru^Hca,  the 
one  a  palatial  building  in  the  city  or  its 
Immediate  neighborhood,   the  other  a 
modest,  oblong  house  with  broad  eaves 
and  square  tower,  half  farm  and  half 
fortress — the   podere  or   vigna  of   the 
landlord  who  spends  six  months  of  the 
year  on  his  estates.    On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  an  animated  debate  was  held 
in  the  Roman  Academy  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent meaning  of  the  words  vUla  and 
vigna,  and  the  philosophers  who  dis- 
cussed the  question  flnally  decided  that 
their    slgnlflcance    was    precisely    the 
same.      But  whether  the  villa  stood  in 
the  city  or  country,  the  garden  was  al- 
ways treated  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
house,  a  place  to  be  lived  in,  which 
must  be  adapted  to  the  architectural  de- 
sign of  the  building  as  well  as  to  the 
requirements   of   Its   inhabitants.       It 
was  in  the  age  of  the  Medici,  when 
Pandolflnl    lived    and    Albertl    wrote, 
that  garden-design  became  a  fine  art 
and   individual  culture  and  character 
found  expression  in  the  creation  of  the 
countless  pleasure  houses  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  Tuscan  hills.      In  1417 

3  **  Del  Qoverno  della  Famiglia,"  p,  109. 
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Sosimo  de*  Medici  bought  the  estate  of 
Careggi,  two  miles  north-west  of  the 
city,  and  employed  Mlchelozzo  to  de- 
sign the  house  and  grounds— ''a  thing/' 
says  Vasari,  **truly  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent/* as  well  as  to  bring  water  for 
the  fountain  that  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  garden.  This  villa,  with  the  cov- 
ered galleries  under  the  roof  and  the 
frescoed  loggia,  looking  over  the  ilex- 
woods  towards  the  sunset,  remained 
the  favorite  home  of  the  Medici  dur- 
ing three  generations,  and  was  enlarged 
and  beautified  by  each  successive 
owner.  Here  Coslmo  Pater  Patriae 
dined  on  the  memorable  day  when  he 
returned  to  Florence  in  triumph,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  faithful  architect  who 
had  shared  his  exile.  In  this  villa, 
which  he  called  the  place  on  earth  near- 
est to  heaven,  he  spent  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life,  studying  Plato  and 
discussing  philosophy  with  Marsilio 
Flcino,  for  whom  he  built  the  villa  of 
"La  Fontanella,"  close  by. 

Yesterday  I  arrived  at  Careggi  [he 
wrote  to  Flcino],  not  so  much  with  the 
object  of  improving  my  gardens  as  my- 
self. Let  me  see  you.  Marsilio,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  do  not  forget  to  bring 
with  you  the  book  of  our  friend  Plato — 
l)e  fswrnno  hono — which  I  hope  you  have 
by  this  time  translated  into  Latin,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  I  desire  so  ar- 
dently as  to  find  out  the  tnie  road  to 
happiness.  Ck>me  then  and  fall  not  to 
bring  with  you  the  lyre  of  Orpheus.* 

Here  in  April  1459,  when  Cosimo 
was  too  infirm  to  leave  the  Via  Larga, 
his  sons  entertained  young  Galeazzo 
Maria  Sforza,  who  was  sent  by  his 
august  father,  Francesco,  Duke  of 
Milan,  to  meet  Pope  Plus  II. 

Yesterday  [the  boy  wrote  home  to 
his  parents]  I  went  to  Careggi,  a  most 
beautiful  palace  belonging  to  Cosimo, 
and  was  shown  all  over  the  place,  and 
was  no  less  delighted  with  the  gardens, 
which  are  altogether  enchanting,  than 
with  the  noble  building,  which  is  cer- 


tainly one  of  the  finest  houses  in  this 
city,  when  you  consider  the  halls,  bed- 
rooms, kitchens,  and  furniture.^ 

Galeazzo  proceeds  to  describe  the 
banquet  at  which  he  was  entertained 
by  Piero  de*  Medici  and  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  all  saving  Cosimo*s 
handsome  son  Giovanni,  who  refused 
to  sit  down,  and  himself  insisted  on 
waiting  on  the  guests.  A  young  Tus- 
can poet,  Antonio  Oommelli  of  Pistoja, 
chanted  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  Sfor- 
za*s  great  deeds  to  the  music  of  his 
lute,  after  which  the  Medici  ladies  and 
Marietta  Strozzi,  whose  bust  was 
carved  by  Desiderio  da  Settignano, 
and  whom  Galeasczo  calls  the  loveliest 
maiden  in  Florence,  Joined  in  country 
dances  with  the  peasant  girls  of 
Careggi.  Altogether  it  was  a  memora- 
ble afternoon,  and  one  that  the  young 
Sforza  prince  could  not  easily  forget 

Cafaggiuolo  was  another  villa  which 
Mlchelozzo  built  for  Cosimo  on  a  spur 
of  the  Ai)ennines  in  Val  Mugelk),  eight- 
een miles  from  the  town.      Vasari  de- 
scribes this  as  a  castle  with  moat  and 
drawbridge,  built  for  defence,  but  sur- 
rounded with  ilex-woods,  gardens,  foun- 
tains, aviaries,  and  all  that  makes  a 
villa  fair  and  pleasant.      To-day  Cafag- 
giuolo still  retains  its  massive  tower 
and  machicolated  walls,  although  the 
moat  and   bridges   are  gone  and   the 
grass  grows  up  to  the  doors.      But  ac- 
cording* to  Messer  Giorgio  Mlchelozzo's 
masterpiece   was   the   villa   which    he 
built  for  Cosimo's  younger  son,   Gio- 
vanni,   on   the   steep   hill   of   Fiesole. 
Here  he  had  to  contend  with  the  nat- 
ural difficulties  of  the  site,  but  even 
these  the  great  architect  turned  to  ad- 
vantage,     raising      huge      buttresses 
against  the  hillside,  and  having  stables, 
cellars,  and  storehouses  cut  out  of  the 
pock,  on  which  he  erected  **fair  halls 
and    saloons    for    music    and    books.*' 
"And   so   great   was   his   skill,"   adds 


.4  M.  Piolni, "  Bp.»»  i.  1. 
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Vasaii,  **that  in  spite  of  the  exposed 
situation  of  tlie  liouse  no  crack  has 
ever  been  seen  in  the  walls/' 

Go6imo*s  grandsons,  Lorenzo  and 
Ginliano,  spent  much  of  their  boyhood 
in  GafaggiQOlo.  Here  they  were  sent 
when  the  plague  was  raging  in  Flor- 
ence and  their  grandfather  was  dying 
at  Careggi,  and  here  after  his  death 
they  often  spent  the  summer  with  the 
widowed  Monna  Contessina.  The 
boys,  as  the  fattore  told  their  father, 
had  a  happy  time,  riding,  fishing,  shoot- 
ing, and  visiting  different  parts  of  the 
estate.  Lorenzo,  it  appears,  already 
showed  a  taste  for  gardening,  and 
asked  Piero's  leave  to  lay  out  the 
rough  ground  in  front  of  the  villa. 
And  it  was  at  a  village  fair  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cafagg^uolo  that  he 
met  the  peasant  girl  who  became  the 
heroine  of  his  rustic  idyll,  Nencin  da 
Barberino.  From  the  first  a  genuine 
love  of  nature  inspired  his  youthful 
sonnets  and  canzoni.  He  describes  the 
ilex-woods  and  rippling  streams,  the 
song  of  the  nightingales  in  the  thicket, 
the  belle,  fresche  e  purpuree  vUHe  in  the 
grass  and  the  red  and  white  rosebuds 
of  the  gardens.  A  sunfiower  on  the 
terraces  of  Oareggl  filled  him  with  ten- 
der musings  on  the  death  of  the  fair 
Simonetta,  and  his  mistress  Lucrezia 
first  appeared  to  him,  like  Botticelli's 
Venus,  in  a  shower  of  roses.  The  sim- 
ple joys  of  rural  life,  the  calm  repose 
of  the  villa,  and  the  beauty  of  trees 
and  fiowers  are  themes  of  which  he 
never  tires.  Let  others  seek  the  stately 
halls  and  bu«y  marts  of  the  city,  the 
games  and  pleasures  which  bring  with 
them  a  thousand  vexing  cares.  All  he 
asks  for  is  a  little  green  meadow  full 
of  flowers,  a  rivulet  murmuring  in  the 
grass,  and  a  single  bird  pouring  out  its 
love-song  in  the  hedge. 

Lorenzo'6  friend,  Angelo  Poliziano, 
weaves  the  same  thoughts  into  still 
sweeter  verse.  For  delicate  charm 
and    gn^ce ,  no    poem    of  the    century 
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equals  his  Bulla ta  **1*  mi  trovai,  fan- 
ciuUe,  un  bel  mattino,"  •  in  which,  fore- 
stalling our  English  poet,  he  bids  fair 
maidens  ^'gather  the  roses  while  they 
may." 

Sicchd,  fanciulle,  mentre  6  piil  fiorita, 
CoglJam  la  bella  rosa  del  g^ardino. 

Poliziano  was  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  brilliant  circle  which  fiour- 
ished  "in  the  balmy  airs  of  Careggi  as 
in  the  shade  of  the  Blysian  myrtles." 
His  fame  drew  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  and  his  poetic  gifts  were  in 
constant  requisition. 

Does  a  man  want  a  motto  for  a 
sword-hilt  [he  writes  from  Fiesole  to 
his  friend  Dona  to],  a  posy  for  a  ring,  a 
device  for  his  bed,  his  plate,  or  even 
his  pots  and  pans,  he  runs  like  all  the 
world  to  Poliziano.  There  is  hardly  a 
wall  that  I  have  not  besmeared,  like  a 
snail,  with  the  effusions  of  my  brain. 
One  man  teases  me  for  a  glee  or  a 
drinking  song,  another  asks  for  a  grave 
discourse,  a  third  begs  for  a  serenade, 
A  fourth  for  a  carnival  ballad. 

Lorenzo  made  Poliziano  tutor  to  his 
sons,  bidding  him  not  only  teach  them 
Greek  and  Latin,  but  infuse  them  with 
his  own  love  of  Nature.  Accordingly 
he  set  the  boys  themes  on  rural  sub- 
jects and  took  them  to  visit  all  the 
gardens  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the 
poet  was  not  always  easy  to  live  with. 
When  Lorenzo  was  absent,  and  it 
rained  every  day  at  Careggi.  Messer 
Angelo  fretted  and  fumed  and  quar- 
relled with  Madonna  Clarice  until  she 
declared  his  presence  to  be  intolerable. 
Then  Lorenzo  sent  him  to  Fiesole, 
where  he  wrote  his  RusticuSy  and  con- 
soled himself  with  the  company  of  Pico 
della  Mirandola,  the  accomplished 
jouth  whom  Poliziano  called  "the 
Phoenix  who  nested  in  the  Medici  lau- 
rel." Pico  was  often  the  guest  of  the 
brothers   Benivleni,    whose    villa    **Le 

6  I  went  a  roaming,  maiden,  one  bright  day, 
In  a  green  garden,  in  mid  month  or  May. 

J.  A.  Stmonds. 
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Querce"  was  just  across  the  valley, 
while  Flcino  spent  much  of  his  time  at 
the  villa  Marmigllana  at  Maiano  and 
finished  his  translation  6t  Plato  there 
In  1480.  Together  the  three  humanists 
strolled  through  the  vaUey,  visiting  the 
homes  of  Boccaccio  and  Galileo,  and 
hearing  from  Girolamo  Benlvleni  of  his 
friend,  the  great  Friar-preacher,  who 
had  persuaded  him  to  leave  off  writing 
carnival  songs,  and  compose  hymns  for 
the  children  of  San  Marco. 

There  Is  a  delightful  letter,  in  which 
Polizlano  begs  Marsilio  Ficino  to  join 
him  at  the  Medici  villa. 

When  the  summer  heat  becomes  too 
great  at  Careggi,  do  not  fail  to  seek  our 
Fiesolan  villa.  There  is  abundance 
of  water  here,  and,  as  we  are  on  the 
edge  of  a  valley,  but  little  sun,  and  the 
wind  is  certainly  never  lacking.  The 
villa  itself  lies  off  the  road,  in  a  dense 
wood,  but  commands  a  view  of  the 
whole  city,  and  although  the  district  Is 
thickly  populated  I  enjoy  that  solitude 
dear  to  those  who  have  ied  from  town. 
More  than  this,  I  have  a  double  attrac- 
tion to  offer.  Often  Pico,  appearing 
unexpectedly  from  his  oak-woods, 
drags  me  out  of  these  shades  to  share 
bis  supper.  This,  as  you  know,  is 
frugal  but  sufficient,  well  seasoned  with 
pleasant  conversation  and  jests.  But 
come  and  be  my  guest,  and  your  sup- 
per shall  be  as  good  and  your  wine 
perhaps  better.  For  in  this  I  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute  the  prize  with  Pico.* 

Lorenzo  made  many  improvements  in 
the  gardens  at  Careggi,  collecting  all 
manner  of  rare  plants  and  exotics  and 
adorning  them  with  fine  bronzes,  such 
as  the  superb  statue  of  David  and  the 
beautiful  fountain  with  the  boy  strang- 
ling a  dolphin,  by  Andrea  Verrocchio, 
which  are  now  in  Florence.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  villas  erected  by  Coslmo, 
in  1485  he  employed  Giuliano  di  San- 
gallo  to  build  him  a  new  country  house 
at  Poggio  h  Oalano,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ombrone,  half-way  between  Flor- 

7  A.  Poliziano, "  Opere,"  p.  186. 


ence  and  Pistoia.  The  grand  double 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  upper  log- 
gia and  the  vaulted  hall,  which  Vasari 
calls  the  loftiest  he  had  ever  seen,  are 
still  standing.  The  charming  frescoes 
on  the  walls  were  painted  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto  and  his  scholars  to  commem- 
orate the  gifts  of  parrots,  apes,  and 
other  animals  that  were  presented  to 
the  Magniflco  In  1488  by  the  Sultan  of 
Babylon,  and  placed  in  the  menagerie 
at  Poggio.  Among  these  was  a  giraffe 
which  excited  so  much  interest  that  it 
was  sent  round  to  the  convents  to  grat- 
ify the  curiosity  of  the  nuns.  "The 
creature  will  eat  anything,*'  writes 
Tribaldo  de*  Rossi.  "It  pokes  Its  nose 
Into  every  peasant's  basket,  and  Is  so 
^gentle  that  It  will  take  an  apple  from 
a  child's  hand.  But  it  died  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  and  everybody  was  sorry  for 
the  beautiful  spotted  giraffe."  • 

The  vast  gardens  which  Lorenzo  laid 
out  on  the  ground  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  the  orchards  and  mulberry  trees 
which  he  planted  in  order  to  encourage 
the  silk  trade,  and  the  woods  which  he 
stocked  with  peacocks  and  pheasants, 
quails  and  water-fowl,  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Mlchele  Berini  in  prose  and 
by  Poliziano  In  verse.  But  in  spite 
of  the  strong  dykes  that  were  built  to 
protect  the  gardens  from  the  winter 
floods,  one  day  the  Ombrone  broke  its 
banks,  and  swept  away  the  islet  which 
Lorenzo  had  planted  with  rare  herbs 
and  trees.  Like  a  true  humanist,  he 
consoled  himself  for  this  disaster  by 
writing  an  Ovidian  poem,  in  which  he 
describes  how  Ambra,  the  loveliest  of 
Caiano's  nymphs,  fled  from  the  em- 
braces of  the  river-god  Ombrone,  and 
was  turned  into  a  rock  by  the  goddess 
Diana. 

In  his  latter  years,  the  Magniflco  em- 
ployed Sangallo  to  build  yet  another 
villa  at  Lo  Spedaletto  on  the  heights 
near  Volterra,  where  he  spent  the  au- 
tumn   months   in   the   hope   that   the- 

•  D.  Salvl.    (Domenloi  247.) 
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mountain  air  might  benefit  bis  failing 
healtb.  Tbere  Botticelli,  Ghirlandaio, 
and  Fllippino  decorated  the  ball  with 
paintings  of  Lorenzo's  favorite  Greek 
myths,  and  traces  of  color  may  still 
be  seen  on  a  loggia  in  the  garden.  But 
of  all  these  yillas,  Careggi  is  the  one 
most  closely  associated  with  Lorenzo's 
memory.  Here  every  year,  on  the 
birthday  of  Plato,,  he  gave  a  banquet 
to  the  Florentine  Academy,  and  it  was 
here,  like  his  grandfather,  that  he 
died. 

Seldom  have  comfort  and  splendor, 
richness  and  simplicity,  the  beauties  of 
Art  and  Nature,  been  more  happily 
combined  than  in  these  villas  where 
liOrenzo,  himself  the  most  perfect  of 
boats,  entertained  the  foremost  schol- 
ars of  the  age,  where  Pulci  recited  ro- 
mances from  his  Morgante  for  the 
amusement  of  Monna  Lucrezia,  and  the 
witty  chaplain  Matteo  Franco  delighted 
and  annoyed  the  guests  by  turn  with 
bis  sallies.  Many  of  the  city  gardens 
were  also  intimately  associated  with 
the  life  of  its  humanists.  Lorenzo 
adorned  the  gardens  of  his  palace  in 
the  Via  Larga  with  excellent  paintings 
and  antique  marbles,  and  threw  them 
open  to  artists  and  students.  Here 
Polizlano  and  Pico  discoursed  of  classi- 
cal myths  and  Greek  Ideals,  and  Botti- 
celli and  the  young  Michaelangelo  stud- 
ied bas-reliefs  and  sarcophagi  in  the 
myrtle  groves  and  cypress  avenues  un- 
der the  shadow  of  San  Marco.  The 
members  of  the  Academy  often  met  in 
the  Oricellari  gardens,  beyond  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  where,  in  later  days, 
Machiavelli  fired  the  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm of  the  young  Florentines  with  his 
lectures  on  Roman  heroes,  and  Gio- 
vanni Rucellai's  play,  Bosmunda,  was 
acted  in  the  presence  of  Pope  Leo  -the 
Tenth. 

All  over  the  hills  near  Florence 
villas  sprang  up,  built  by  the  friends 
and  kinsfolk  of  the  Medici  on  these  de- 
licious sites,  "where,"  in  Messer  Ag- 


nolo's  words,  "the  air  is  pure  as  crystal, 
and  the  views  are  divinely  beautiful, 
where  there  are  few  fogs  and  no  bit- 
ter winds,  but  all  things  are  good  and 
wholesome."*  The  Tomabuoni  had 
their  country  house  at  Chiasso  Macer- 
elli,  between  Careggi  and  Fiesole.  Here 
Piero  de'  Medici  met  and  courted  Lu- 
crezia Tornabuoni,  the  admirable 
mother  who  was  the  object  of  the  Mag- 
nifico's  love  and  reverence,  and  here 
one  summer  day  in  1486  young  Lorenzo, 
the  hope  of  the  family,  led  home  Gio- 
vanna  degli  Albizzi,  the  fairest  maiden 
in  Florence,  as  his  bride.  Ghirlandaio 
painted  Giovanna's  x>ortrait,  and  Botti- 
celli decorated  the  pian  nolHle  of  the 
villa  with  twcr  famous  frescoes  repre- 
senting the  Graces  doing  homage  to 
the  bride,  while  her  accomplished  hus- 
band, "the  friend  of  all  the  Muses,"  is 
welcomed  by  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 
To-day  Sandro's  frescoes  hang  on  the 
staircase  of  the  Louvre,  and  Ghirlan- 
daio's  portrait  of  the  lovely  maiden,  a 
masterpiece  of  Florentine  art.  is  the 
pride  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan's  library 
at  New  York.  Only  the  old  white 
bouse  remains,  with  the  square  tower 
and  pillared  loggia,  and  a  doorway 
with  the  Tornabuoni  arms  carved  in 
stone  amid  a  tangled  thicket  of  roses 
and  jessamine. 

At  the  foot  of  Monte  Morello,  two 
miles  beyond  Oareggi,  stood  another 
country  house  closely  connected  with  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Medici.  This 
was  the  beautiful  villa  of  Castello, 
built,  says  Vasarl,  "with  rare  skill  by 
Cosimo's  nephew,  Pier  Francesco."  In 
front  of  the  house  was  a  wide  lawn 
with  tanks  of  water  divided  by  clipped 
hedges  and  long  avenues  of  mulberry 
trees  leading  down  to  the  Arno,  while 
behind,  the  gardens  were  laid  out  in 
terraces,  adorned  with  statues  and 
fountains,  against  the  steep  hillside. 
Castello  was  the  scene  of  many  bril- 
liant  festivities   in   the   days   of   Pier 

^  *<  Del  Goyerno  della  Famiglia,"  106.        ^ 
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Francesco's  son  Lorenzo,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Poliziano  and  patron  of  Botti- 
celli.     For  him  Sandro  painted  those 
great  pictures  of  "Primavera"  and  the 
"Birth  of  Venus,"  in  which  the  human- 
ists' love  of  old  myths  and  delight  in 
the  Joyous  Maytime  alike  find  expres- 
sion, and  which  in  Vasari's  time  still 
hung  on  the  villa  walls.      It  was  to 
Gastello  that  Caterina  Sforza,  the  he- 
roic Madonna  of  Forli,  came  to  end  her 
days  after  her  cruel  captivity  in  Rome, 
while   her  little   son,   afterwards   the 
great    captain,    Qiovanni    deHle    bande 
Nere,  was  kept  in  hiding  and  brought 
up  in  girl's  clothes  by  the  good  nuns  of 
Annalena.      Giovanni's  son  Oosimo  be- 
came the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Florence, 
and  employed  Buontalenti  and  Tribolo 
to  lay  out  the  gardens  of  Gastello  on  a 
grander  scale  and  adorn  them  with  the 
splendid  fountains,   the  grottoes,  and 
labyrinths  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Montaigne  and  Evelyn.      The 
sister  villa  of  Petraja,  which  stands  a 
mile  off  at  the  other  end  of  an  ilex- 
wood,  originally  belonged  to  the  Bru- 
nelleschi  and  Strozzi  families,  and  still 
retains  its  ancient  tower,  but  was  con- 
fiscated by  Gosimo  de'  Medici  after  the 
rebellion  of  Fllippo  Strozzi,  and  became 
this  prince's  favorite  residence.      An- 
other   house    which,    with   its   strong 
walls  and  towers,  bears  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  Gareggi,  is  Villa  Salviati. 
It  was  the  residence  of  this  family  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  the 
lovely      terraced      gardens      looking 
towards  Fiesole  were  laid  out  by  Ja- 
copo    Salviati,    the   son-in-law   of   Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  whose  daughter  Maria 
married  Giovanni  delle  bande  Nere,  and 
became  tlie  mother  of  the  first  Tuscan 
Grand  Duke. 

Another  kinsman  of  the  Medici,  Gio- 
vanni Rucellai,  the  fine  old  citizen  who 
thanked  God  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
days  of  Gosimo,  built  a  villa  at  Quar- 
acchi,  which  he  spared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  beautify.      His  son  married 


Lorenzo's  sister  Nannina,  and  his 
grandson  Giovanni,  who  was  Castellan 
of  Sant'  Angelo  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  wrote  a  charming  poem  on  the 
bees — "Le  Api" — ^in  which  he  describes 
this  beloved  country  house.  The  poet 
dwells  fondly  on  his  recollections  of  the 
delicious  spot,  and  recalls  the  whisper- 
ing reeds  in  the  pool,  the  bees  and  but- 
terfiies  gathering  honey  from  lilies  and 
roses,  the  goats  feeding  in  the  meadow 
and  the  swallows  circling  in  the  air,  the 
clear  stream  and  grassy  lawns,  for 
which  he  sighed  in  the  hot  summer 
months.  But  he  died  in  Rome  a  year 
afterwards,  and  never  saw  Quaracchi 
again. 

Many  of  these  gardens  have  perished 
altogether,  and  those  which  remained 
were  for  the  most  part  transformed 
into  sumptuous  pleasure-houses  in  the 
seventeenth     or     eighteenth     century. 
But  all  alike   were   modelled   on   the 
plan  of  Pliny's  Tuscan  villa,  with  a 
portico  opening  on  the  wyatus  or  terrace, 
walls  bordered  with  clipped  box  or  ilex 
hedges  leading  to  grassy  lawns  adorned 
with  fountains  and  marble  seats.    The 
view  from  the  house  or  terrace  was  al- 
ways a  special  feature.      The  site  of 
the  house  was  chosen  chiefiy  for  the 
sake  of  the  prospect,  whether,  as  at 
Gastello    and    Poggrio    21    Gaiano,  you 
looked  out  on  grassy  lawns  and  clear 
pools,  or,   as  at   Fiesole   and    Poggio 
Gherardo,  you  saw  all  Valdamo  lying 
at  your  feet,  with  the  mountains  of 
Garrara  in  the  distance  and  the  domes 
and  towers  of  Florence  rising  out  of 
the     violet     haze.       The     landscape 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  gar- 
den and  was  included  in  the  general 
composition.       Gypress  and  ilex  ave- 
nues made  fine  perspectives  along  the 
hillside;  the  beauty  of  distant  peaks 
and  far  blue  plains  was  heightened  by 
the  over-arching  trees  that  framed  in 
the  vista.    Glose  to  the  house  lay  the 
Oiardiiio  segreto,  well  shut  in  by  clipped 
hedges  of  ilex  or  laurel — a  little  garden 
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with  sunny  walks  for  winter  days  and 
a  boseo  to  afford  a  retreat  from  the 
noonday  sun,  a  lawn  with  ^  fountain 
In  the  centre  and  a  sunk  parterre  filled 
with  roses  and  pinks.  LUies  and  sun- 
flowers in  big  marble  or  terra-cotta 
yases  might  be  placed  along  the  balus- 
trade of  the  retaining  wall,  and  roses 
and  jessamine  were  grown  on  trellis- 
work  or  allowed  to  wander  at  will  over 
the  low  stone  parapet  But  few  flow- 
ers, as  a  rule,  we  suspect,  were  to  be 
found  in  Renaissance  gardens.  Herein, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  remaiiss,  lies 
the  great  difference  between  Bnglish 
and  Italian  gardens. 

In  the  warmer  regions,  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  best  sort  are  so  com- 
mon and  so  easy  of  production  that 
they  grow  in  the  flelds  and  are  not 
worth  the  cost  of  inclosing,  or  the 
care  of  more  than  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  other  side,  the  great 
pleasures  of  these  countries  are  cool- 
ness of  air  and  whatever  looks  cool 
even  to  the  eyes,  and  relieves  them 
from  the  unpleasant  sight  of  dusty 
streets  and  parched  flelds.  This 
makes  the  gardens  of  those  countries  to 
be  chiefly  valued  by  largeness  of  ex- 
tent, which  gives  greater  play  and 
openness  of  air,  by  shades  of  trees,  by 
frequency  of  living  streams  or  foun- 
tains, by  perspectives,  by  statues,  and 
by  pillars  and  obelisks  of  stone,  scat- 
tered up  and  down,  which  all  conspire 
to  make  any  place  look  fresh  and  cool. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  are  careless  of 
shade  and  seldom  curtous  in  fountains. 
€k>od  statues  are  in  the  reach  of  few 
men  and  common  ones  are  greatly  de- 
spised and  neglected.^ 

Shade,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  chief 
requirements  of  Italian  gardens.  A 
wood  was  always  planted  near  the 
house,  and  ilex-groves  and  tunnels  of 
pleached  and  knotted  trees  afforded  a 
soft  twilight  on  blazing  August  days. 
The  perennial  verdure  of  cypress  and 
pine,  ilex  and  box  was  invaluable  in 
the  winter  months,  while  In  spring  and 

w>  Temple,  "  Works,"  111.  217. 


summer  it  formed  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  lighter  foliage  of  elm  and  plane, 
of  orange  and  citron  trees.  Grottoes, 
with  marble  basins,  in  which  the  water 
trickled  over  beds  of  moss  and  maiden- 
hair, supplied  a  cool  retreat  in  the  hot 
season,  and  were  prominent  features  in 
the  ducal  gardens  of  Gastello  and  Bob- 
oil.  The  pleasant  sound  of  falling 
water  and  murmuring  streams  was  in- 
dispensable to  perfect  enjoyment  A 
fountain,  as  Crescenzi  writes,  is  neces- 
sary to  the  smallest  garden.  Micbel- 
ozzo  and  his  brother  architects  built 
aqueducts  and  brought  water  from  the 
Arno  and  Mugnone  to  supply  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Medici  villas,  and  the  best 
sculptors  of  the  day,  from  Verrocchio  to 
Tribolo,  lavished  their  skill  and  inge- 
nuity on  the  bronze  and  marble  puni 
and  colossal  figures  which  adorned 
them.  Statues,  again,  were  a  decora- 
tive element  of  which  the  Florentine 
garden-architect  made  extensive  use. 
At  first  a  few  antique  busts  were 
placed  along  the  parapet  of  the  terrace 
or  under  the  central  loggia.  But,  ere 
long,  Greek  gods  and  heroes,  fauns  and 
naiads  were  seen  at  the  end  of  every 
alley,  while  giants  and  caryatides  were 
introduced  to  support  walls  and  porti- 
coes. 

One  great  charm  of  Renaissance  gar- 
dens was  the  skilful  manner  in  which 
Nature  and  Art  were  blended  together. 
The  formal  design  of  the  i^iardino  se- 
ffveto  agreed  with  the  straight  lines  of 
the  house,  and  the  walls,  with  their 
clipped  hedges,  led  on  to  the  wilder, 
freer  growth  of  woodland  and  meadow, 
while  the  dense  shade  of  the  bosoo  sup- 
plied an  effective  contrast  to  the  sunny 
spaces  of  lawn  and  fiower-bed.  The 
ancient  practice  of  cutting  box-trees 
into  fantastic  shapes,  known  to  the 
Romans  us  the  topiary  art  was  largely 
restored  In  the  fifteenth  century  and 
became  an  essential  part  of  Italian  gar- 
dens. In  that  strange  romance  printed 
at  the  Aldine  Press  in  1499,  the  Ht/per- 
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notomachia  of  Francesco  Colonna,  Poly- 
philus  aud  his  beloved  are  led  through 
an  enchanted  garden,  where  banquet- 
houses,  temples,  and  statues  stand  in 
the  midst  of  myrtle  groves  and  laby- 
rinths on  the  banks  of  a  shining  stream. 
The  pages  of  this  curious  book  are 
Rdorned  with  a  profusion  of  wood-cuts, 
by  some  Venetian  engraver,  represent- 
ing pergolas,  fountains,  sunk  parterres, 
pillared  logpie,  clipped  box  and  ilex 
trees  of  every  variety,  which  give  a 
good  Idea  of  the  garden-architecture 
then  in  vogue. 

Many  other  delightful  pictures  of 
Tuscan  gardens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  contemporary  painters.  Every- 
one who  has  visited  the  Campo  Santo 
of  Pisa  will  remember  the  gay  knights 
and  ladles  seated  on  the  grassy  bank 
under  the  orange-groves  in  the  famous 
fresco  of  the  "Triumph  of  Death,"  and 
Pucclo's  **Gardeu  of  Eden."  with  the 
rose-trellis  and  fruit  trees,  the  song 
birds,  and  marble  fountain  adorned 
with  lions'  bends.  In  the  cells  of  San 
Marco,  Fra  Angelico  shows  us  the  Mag- 
dalen and  her  risen  I^rd  walking  in  a 
garden  plantetl  with  olive,  cypress,  and 
palm,  and  the  Archangel  bending  be- 
fore the  lowly  Virgin  In  a  loggia  open- 
ing on  the  convent  garden,  where  pinks 
and  daisies  flower  in  the  grass,  and 
rose-bushes  and  cypresses  rise  behind 
the  wooden  paling.  Again,  in  the 
paintings  of  that  devout  Plagnone  art- 
ist, Lorenzo  di  Credi,  we  are  allowed 
charming  glimpses  of  formal  gardens 
with  broad  walks  and  ilex  avenues  on 
the  banks  of  running  streams.  Botti- 
celli thrones  his  Madonna  in  a  bower 
of  palm  and  olive,  cypress  and  myrtle, 
with  tall  white  lilies  and  red  and  white 
roses  standing  in  bowls  along  the  mar- 
ble parapet,  and  places  the  Court  of 
Venus  in  a  woodland  glade  where  the 
Graces  dance  hand  in  hand  on  the  flow- 
ery turf. 

But  of  all  these  old  Florentines, 
none   took   greater    delight    in    rural 


scenes  than  Fra  Angelico's  pupil,  Ben- 
ozzo  Gozzoli.  In  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa  this  excellent  artist  painted  a 
whole  series  of  Tuscan  landscapes  as  a 
setting  for  the  history  of  the  patri- 
archs, to  the  great  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  Tower  of  Babel 
rears  its  lofty  pile  among  terraced  gar* 
dens  and  blossoming  orchards;  youths 
and  maidens  pluck  the  purple  grapes 
from  the  i)ergola  over  Noah's  head; 
while  the  Renaissance  portico,  where 
St.  Augustine  teaches  rhetoric,  opens 
on  a  hillside  crowned  with  smiling 
villa-gardens.  Still  more  to  Benozzo*s 
taste  was  the  task  of  painting  the  walls 
of  the  Medici  chapel  In  Via  Larga 
which  Coslmo's  son  Plero  gave  him  in 
1459.  Here  he  had  to  commemorate 
the  Council  of  Florence  and  introduce 
portraits  of  the  Greek  Emperor  and 
Patriarch,  of  Cosimo  and  his  family,  in 
one  great  fresco  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  All  through  the  summer 
months,  while  most  people  were  taking 
their  ease  in  vUfeggiatura,  Benozzo 
toiled  to  satisfy  the  great  man  at 
Careggi,  who  called  him  his  amioo  *tn- 
gularisfsimo.  The  heat  was  Intense  that 
August,  and  the  precious  ultramarine 
melted  so  fast  that  the  painter  dared 
not  leave  his  work  for  a  moment,  even 
to  go  to  Careggi.  But  sometimes  of 
an  evening  Piero  would  ride  in  to  the 
city  to  see  the  fresco",  and  offer  a  sug- 
gestion or  make  some  criticism. 

I  am  working  with  all  my  might 
[wrote  Benozzo  to  him],  and  if  I  fail 
it  will  be  from  lack  of  knowledge,  not 
from  want  of  zeal.  God  knows  I  have 
no  other  thought  in  my  heart  but  how 
best  to  perfect  my  work  and  satisfy 
your  wishes. 

On  the  chapel  walls  he  set  forth  the 
great  procession  winding  its  way  across 
the  Apennines,  the  Three  Kings  and 
their  glittering  train  in  all  the  bravery 
of  rich  attire  and  gallant  bearing,  witb 
the  whlte-walled  villas  and  bell-tow- 
ers peeping  out  of  the  olive-woods  be- 
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hind  tbeui.  But  be  filled  the  sanc- 
tuary with  troops  of  bright  angelic  be- 
ings, with  flower-like  faces  and  rain- 
bow wings,  chanting  Glorias  or  kneel- 
ing in  adoration  at  the  manger  of  Beth- 
lehem. And  in  the  background,  in- 
stead of  rugged  Apennines  and  wooded 
hillside,  he  painted  stone  pines  and  cy- 
presses, growing  tall  and  straight 
against   the  sky,  a  trellis  laden   with 


roses  and  clusters  of  ripe  pomegran- 
ates, blue-breasted  peacocks  trailing 
their  starry  plumes  over  green  lawns 
and  marble  balustrades,  and  angels 
tending  the  flowers  of  this  new  Eden, 
or  dancing  forward  with  their  lap  full 
of  poses.  It  is  the  garden  of  Careggi 
transformeil  into  a  vision  of  Paradise 

Julia  M,  Ady. 
(Jitlia  CarttctHffht.) 
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CHAPTER  I. 

JUSTIN  IS   MADE   HAPPY 

They  left  the  poor  dead  body  in  its 
last  bed;  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
done  for  it.  Uwt  the  living,  the  living! 
The  tidings  flew.  Haste  ye,  oh.  haste! 
Seven  days  and  nights!  Can  he  last 
but  one  more  hour?  We  will  save  him 
yet! 

To  the  Arsenal  then  for  a  squad  of 
riggers,  dockyard  mateys,  handiest  of 
mankind;  for  shears  and  block-tackle, 
for  two  mule-loads  of  three-quarter- 
inch  sennet  and  away  to  Mediterranean 
Battery! 

Young  Chlsholm  volunteered  for  the 
sen-ice;  nay,  would  take  no  denial. 
Older  men  suggested  a  sailor,  but  the 
Ind  upon  the  spot  had  his  way. 

**Gin  the  tow  iss  soond  I'll  not  be 
caring  a  boddle.  Ou,  ay,  'tis  julst 
naethiug  ava;  mony's  the  time  I've  re- 
covered sheep  frae  desks  in  Skillacor- 
rle.  'Twill  be  a  morn's  pleesure  for  u 
Hielan*man.  Pay  oot,  there;  and  mind 
the  check-line,  Travis!" 

But  it  was  an  awesome,  shivery  busi- 
ness, and  of  necessity  tediously  slow. 
The  iron-nerved  young  mountaineer, 
his  bottle  of  milk-and-brandy  strapped 
under  his  arm,  swung  and  clung 
and    was    lost    to    sight,    and    the   in- 


terminable rope  was  paid  out  and  out 
to  nu  endless  tenuity  of  small  quiver- 
ing cord. 

Many  jj^allant  deeds  were  done  in  the 
course  of  the  four  years'  siege,  but  none 
took  men's  imagination  more  than  this 
feat  of  cragsmanship.  Others  fought 
as  soldiers  fight,  some  better,  some 
worse,  a  few  supremely  well;  but  this 
was  liors  de  r^tjle.  Those  who  watched 
said  that  at  times  he  clung  like  a  bat 
to  a  wall,  and  at  others  crawled  like  an 
ant,  or  hung  spinning  in  the  wind  like 
a  spider. 

Far  below,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea  and  four  hundred 
below  the  parapet  of  the  battery,  a 
human  figure  stood  stiffly  upon  its 
ledge,  more  like  a  statue  in  its  niche 
than  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood;  food- 
less,  waterless  for  a  week  past,  save 
for  Thursday's  rain,  and  (think  of  this) 
knowing  nothing  of  the  means  taken 
for  its  relief. 

•*I  had  to  seek  oot  ma  man  flrst," 
said  Chlsholm  afterwards,  "and  that 
wass  nane  sae  easy,  sirs;  for  there  iss 
a  wheen  desks  doun  yonder,  I  can  tell 
ye.  An'  yon  Scorpion  chiel  in  his 
boatie  below  was  none  sae  dee-finite  in 
his  signalling  as  I  could  ha'e  wushed, 
ye  mind.      Ou,  ay;  an'  when  I  spied  ma 
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man  it  wass  naue  »ae  easy  to  reach 
bim.  An'  the  risk  o*  lossing  him  at 
the  last.  I  kenned  well  that  it  wass 
upo*  the  calrts  that  he  mlcht  slip 
through  ma  fingers  at  the  feenlsh,  as 
mony  a  sheep  has  dune.  Te  creep,  ye 
splk  the  douce  word,  and — hey! — the 
puir  silly  beastie  has  moyed  and  is 
ower  the  brink  and  gane  for  iver!  But 
the  Colonel  iss  a  man,  sirs!  He  wass 
far  gane,  nae  doot,  but  his  mind  was 
his  ain.  His  lips  were  moving,  Julst 
a  whesper,  nae  malr.  "I — will  not,**  he 
wass  sayin',  meaning,  a«  I  take  it,  that 
he  would  not  end  the  maitter  by  taking 
his  ain  life.  It  wass  grand.  Wow! 
but  there  iss  naething  like  resisting  the 
teffle!" 

With  infinite  care  they  got  him  up- 
light  enough  he  was,  a  mummy,  a  thing 
of  sun-dried  skin  and  bone,  kept  to- 
gether, as  it  were,  by  its  bleached  and 
ragged  uniform,  but  alive. 

The  stretcher-party  bore  him  to  his 
quarters;  the  whole  garrison  was 
moved:  in  the  little  Spanish  house  two 
women  embraced  one  another  with 
wild  sobbing  and  laughter. 

But  the  regimental  surgeon  shook  his 
head.  "And  oh,  tell  me  of  your  char- 
ity, my  dear  Mr.  Cairncross,  what  is 
the  treatment  in  a  ease  like  this."  The 
man  addressed,  surgeon  of  the  73rd,  a 
person  of  large  experience,  rubbed  a 
grizzled  chin.  "Slops,  my  friend,  and 
— ^after  that  what  ye  will,  for  I  defy  ye 
to  kill  your  man.  What!  Cannot  ye 
see  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
live?" 

The  man  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
live,  and  there  was  no  more  to  be  said 
about  it.  There  are  men  who  are 
practically  unkillable.  Every  house- 
surgeon  knows  the  type.  A  batch  of 
deplorable  objects  is  brought  in  from 
an  explosion,  say,  or  from  a  fire;  some 
collapse  at  once,  bulky  men  of  fine 
physique  these,  not  by  any  means  the 
worst  cases,  surgically  considered,  but 
there  is  something  wanting  In  their  or- 


gauizutious:  they  are  susceptible  to 
shock,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
for  them.  Others  die  as  the  days  and 
weeks  go  on:  they  are  badly  hurt,  no 
doubt,  if  not  so  badly  hurt  as  the 
worst;  but  their  will-power  relaxes, 
they  cea«e  to  struggle,  and  after  that 
neither  surgery  nor  nursing  can  put 
into  them  what  is  not  there.  But 
there  are  others,  the  one  or  the  two, 
possibly  the  worst  hurt  of  all,  cases 
which,  according  to  the  books,  have  no 
right  to  live,  cannot  live,  indeed,  but 
who  lie  there  for  weeks  muffled  from 
head  to  foot  in  cotton-wool,  calcined 
cinders  of  humanity,  cracking  their 
jokes  with  the  sister  and  the  surgeon 
until  Death  grows  tired  of  waiting  for 
them,  and  they  pull  through  by  dint  of 
their  own  inherent  vitality. 

The  Colonel  was  of  this  type,  sound, 
wiry,  tenacious;  his  doctor  presently 
recognized  that  he  had  in  him  an  ex- 
cellent subject,  and  one  whom  it  paid 
better  to  humor  than  to  cross.  Thus, 
when  he  asked  for  this  one,  or  that, 
'twas  wisdom  to  allow  him  his  visitor. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  must 
come,  must  hear  from  feebly  moving 
lips  the  true  and  particular  story  of 
how  this  man  had  come  to  be  where 
he  was,  the  history  of  those  bullet-holes 
in  the  cloth,  and  the  rest  of  it.  The 
cap  figured  large  in  the  recital.  When 
blown  from  his  head  by  poor  Boyle's 
would-be  murderous  shot  it  had  fallen 
into  a  bush  some  twelve  feet  below  the 
parapet,  and  had  seemed  so  temptingly 
near  and  accessible  that  its  owner 
must  needs  essay  recovery.  When  al- 
most in  hand  the  thing  had  detached 
Itself  and  fallen  farther,  and  whilst  he 
had  leaned  over  to  watch  its  fall,  some 
twig  or  stone  had  given,  and  he  him- 
self had  gone  sliding,  and  catching,  and 
sliding  down  tbe  face,  bringing  up  at 
length  in  a  mass  of  prickly  dwarf  palm, 
scratched  but  uninjured,  but  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  there  was  no  exit  up- 
ward.     Thence   he   had   followed   the 
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led^res  and  crevices  downwards  for 
hours,  until,  exhausted  by  heat  and 
thirst,  some  false  movement,  resulting 
in  a  second  slip  and  scramble,  had  de- 
posited him  standing  upon  a  ledge  so 
narrow  that  movement  in  any  direction 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  rest  of 
the  story  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
hours  of  barely  endurable  anguish, 
thirst,  hunger,  weariness;  baked 
through  by  the  sun  all  day,  chilled  to 
the  bone  all  night,  he  had  held  to  his 
resolution  and  seen  it  out. 

His  Excellency  listened  and  nodded: 
he  was  one  of  those  great  spirits  who 
are  never  in  a  hurry,  and  have  always 
time  upon  their  hands  for  a  kind  and 
thoughtful  action.  This  was  the  man 
who,  later  in  the  siege,  visited  the  bed- 
side of  a  wounded  prisoner  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  induce  the  poor, 
broken-hearted  fellow  to  submit  to  am- 
putation, and  succeeded. 

**Cok)nel,  I  wish  ye  a  good-day,  and 
shall  hope  to  see  ye  again.  My  court- 
martial  did  no  more  than  substantial 
Justice,  for  your  enemy  was  a  mur- 
derer in  intention.  If  not  in  fact." 

There  were  other  visitors  to  the  bed- 
side, and  it  was  whilst  in  attendance 
there  that  young  Chisbolm,  for  whom 
the  very  stars  in  their  courses  would 
.seem  to  bave  been  fighting,  sustained 
his  second  set-back. 

His  first  had  been  the  disconcerting 
discovery  that  the  marriage  repudiated 
by  Boyle  had  been  performed  by  an 
ordained  clergyman  and  was  valid. 
This  information  had  been  given  him 
by  Travis,  ostensibly  in  a  moment  of 
brotherly  confidence,  but  with  the  un- 
expressed purpose  of  forestalling  com- 
plications. 

The  death  of  Boyle  having  removed 
this  impediment,  Chisbolm  had  hoped 
that  by  allowing  a  reasonable  time  for 
the  girl's  mind  to  resettle  after  the 
shock,  and  to  turn  gradually  toward 
himself,  he  would  best  attain  his  end. 

"The  leddy  is  pulr,  and  so*s  maseU: 


wow;  but  there'll  be  gey  quick  promo- 
tion for  some  of  us  before  lang.  What 
if  I  ausk  the  Colonel  to  pairmet  a  be- 
trothal? I  wad  wait  for  my  company 
before  marrying  if  they  wad  consent 
to  nae  better." 

Thus  musing,  -  and  awaiting  his 
friend's  more  complete  restoration  to 
lay  his  request  before  him,  it  was  at 
the  bed-side  itself,  and  from  the  feebly 
muttering  lips  of  the  half -slumbering 
convalescent  (still  a  living  skeleton  and 
of  an  infantile  weakness)  that  the  lad 
learned  the  unwelcome  news  of  bis 
lady's  fortune. 

"Dray,  my  boy,"  whispered  the  sick 
man,  mistaking  bis  visitor  for  his 
ward.  "Ye  need  not  keep  it  from  your 
sister  any  longer.  .  .  .  She's  rich, 
and  may  Just  as  well  know  it  .  .  . 
Twenty  thousand  pounds.  .  .  .  Her 
husband,  poor  fellow,  will  never  claim 
marital  rights  now.  .  .  .  Some 
fortune-hunters  in  the  garrison  may 
give  us  trouble;  there  are  plenty  of 
needy  men  in  the  messes;  but  her  own 
good  sense  and  ourselves  can  see  to 
that;  eh,  Dray?" 

"Yes,  sir,  pairfeckly,"  muttered  poor 
Chisbolm,  and  watched  the  Colonel 
drop  asleep  comforted  with  having  got 
off  his  mind  what  had  b^en  troubling 
him,  leaving  his  visitor  gnawing  a 
tortured  lip. 

"  'Tis  not  my  faither's  sou  that  will 
be  miscalled  fortune-hunter  to  the  face 
of  him  twice,  whateffer!  Twenty  thoo- 
san'  poonds  English!  Oh,  it  cows! 
How  is  a  puir  Scots  shentleman  to 
gang  coortin'  sic  a  leddy?  Hoo  can  I 
set  a  puir  nief  o*  thin  shilling  (a  gul- 
piu,  nae  mair)  against  twenty  thoosan' 
poonds  English?  There's  nane  wull 
believe  I  want  her  for  herser.  I'll  be 
the  byword  o'  the  messes,  a  beggarly 
adventurer,  a  mercenary  fortune- 
hunter!" 

And  so  it  befell  that  when  Sue  would 
willinjcly  have  seen  more  of  her  friend, 
and  was  wanting?  to  hear  from  his  own 
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lips  tbe  thrilling  tale  of  his  two  liours 
at  the  tow*s  end  (a  feat  which  had 
made  men's  heads  swim  to  think  of), 
the  poor,  proud  lover  gravely  and  shyly 
held  aloof. 

Nor  were  opportunities  for  distin- 
guishing himself  forthcoming  (he  un- 
derrated the  impression  made  by  his 
rescue:  in  his  own  eyes  it  was  not 
War,  and  War  alone  counted).  Spain, 
content  with  having  stopped  the  cattle- 
ships,  had  laid  her  plans  for  a  block- 
ade; there  would  be  no  assault 

Meanwhile,  unaware  of  the  distress 
which  he  had  caused  to  a  lad  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  warmest  admiration 
and  would  have  gone  far  to  serve,  the 
patient  was  gaining  in  strength  daily. 
Susan,  of  course,  must  see  him,  and 
with  Susan  came  Julia  Hollinghurst, 
a-tremble  with  hard-curbed  feeling.  If 
no  mutual  understanding  was  come  to, 
at  least  the  interview  improved  the  pa- 
tient's spirits  and  was  repeated.  The 
ladies  were  often  with  him;  he  was 
pronounced  out  of  danger;  his  ultimate 
recovery  was  certain;  each  day  regis- 
tered an  advance,  and  other  visitors 
were  admitted, 

C^lestin  Mistral  came,  by  request  of 
the  patient,  hardly  by  permission  of  the 
doctor,  but  the  Colonel  was  now  mend- 
ing so  fast,  and  making  flesh  so  rap- 
idly, as  to  have  practically  resumed 
command  of  his  room.  He  was  im- 
patiently watching  the  door;  the  lean, 
lightly -stepping  Catalan  entered  si- 
lently, and  took  his  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  making  the  graceful,  self-re- 
specting salutation  of  his  nation  to  the 
seQor  and  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Hollinghurst 
and  Sue,  seated  one  upon  either  side 
of  the  bed's  head,  the  former  somewhat 
behind  it. 

"My  man  (Mistral  is  5'our  name,  they 
tell  me),  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  you 
again.  Never,  I  think,  was  I  so  glUd 
to  see  any  one  as  when  I  saw  you  be- 
low me  that  morning.  What? — three 
weeks  ago,  is  it?" 


"Three  weeks  and  two  days,  my  colo- 
nel. I  haf  the  honor  to  offer  you,, 
and  these  ladies,  my  congratulations, 
ah! — from  the  heart,  sefitor!" 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  man.  I 
have  sent  for  you.  Mistral,  to  thank  ye. 
If  ever  living  man  owed  thanks  to  an- 
other they  are  due  from  me  to  you. 
And  now  comes  my  difllculty.  I  can 
never  repay  ye  what  I  owe;  but  my 
heart  will  not  be  at  rest  unless  ye  al- 
low me  to  make  sure  that  ye  Join  in  my 
happiness.      This  little  purse " 


»«< 


'Seflor — my  colonel,"  exclaimed  the 
fisherman,  making  a  half-step  back, 
and  withdrawing  the  hand  which  he 
had  instinctively  extended  in  response 
to  the  first  movement  of  Justin's, 
"that  cannot  be.  What  I  did  I  did 
for  hire.  I  am  paid,  yes,  sefior,  over- 
paid already.  The  good  God  does  not 
bless  the  fishing  of  those  who  are  paid 
twice.  The  seRora— Your  pardon, 
seilora!  ah,  what  have  I  said?"  He 
stopped,  hesitating  at  the  hand  which 
Mrs.  Hollinghurst  had  lifted  in  warn- 
ing. Justin,  who  had  not  been  in- 
tended to  see  the  signal,  but  who  had 
seen  It  reflected  in  a  wall-glass  behind 
the  Catalan,  turned  his  head  towards 
the  lady,  but  she  had  hastily  risen,  and 
had  left  the  room. 

"Ah,  seflor,  is  it  that  I,  then,  have 
done  wrong?  Have  they  not  told  you? 
When  I  ventured  I  did  it  at  the  lady's 
bidding.  ^Recover  the  sefior's  body,' 
she  said.  Yes,  two  hundred  dollars 
for  the  sefior's  body,  or  a  thousand. for 
him  living!  And  since,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  you  are  alive,  the  bounteous 
sefiora  who  has  just  left  the  room  has 
paid  me  the  reward  promised.  How, 
then,  shall  I  accept  money  from  your 
hand,  my  colonel?" 

**Sh€  engaged  you  to  search,  and  has 
paid  you  for  finding,  and  has  kept  it 
from  me?  She  did  all  this.  Here, 
man,  take  this  purse  for  your  news. 
Let  me  touch  your  hand,  my  friend,  so! 
And  now  I  will  bid  good-day  t'ye.    To 
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our  better  acquaintance  when  I  am 
about  again.  .  .  .  Sue,  where  is 
Mrs.  Hollinghurst?  Get  her  here — 
fetch  her.  Yes,  ye  may  say  I  need  her 
at  once — at  once.  Sue." 

The  girl  sped  light-heeled,  radiant 
with  anticipation,  not  a  thought  in  her 
heart  of  her  own  part  in  the  matter, 
which  to  another  might  have  seemed 
overlooked.  For  the  boat-expedition 
and  the  race  she  had  been  thanked  al- 
ready and  abundantly.  What  more 
wanted  she?  Her  success  was  in  it- 
self an  overflowing  reward.  After  all, 
the  Catalan  was  Julia's  discovery  (her 
own  intervention  came  second).  Let 
Julia  be  crowned  for  the  feat.  "Julia! 
he  wants  you;  he  is  calling  for  you; 
he  said '* 

Justin  heard  the  soft  frou-frou  of 
woman's  dress,  and  the  gentle  closing 
of  the  door  behind  the  screen.  "Ye 
sent  for  me.  Colonel."  Mrs.  Holling- 
hurst was  beside  him,  a  woman  softly 
bright  the  right  nurse  aspect,  in- 
wardly tense  to  the  breaking  point. 

"Madam,  what  is  this?  The  man 
Mistral  tells  me " 

•*Sir,  ye  must  not  excite  yourseFf — 
the  doctor " 

"Be  hanged  to  him!  I  am  a  well 
man  this  minute,  ma'am!  Answer  me. 
Is  it  to  you— to  you  that  I  owe  my 
worthless  life?" 

Her  mouth  was  all  a-quiver,  her  eyes 
swam  in  happy  tears. 

**Then,  Julia,  'tis  yours,  if  ye  will 
have  it.  I  had  hoped — I  had  thought 
to  say  this  when  I  was  up  and  out 
again,  when  I  was  sure  of — of  my 
strength.  It  seems  such  a  poor  thing 
to  offer,  a  man  upon  his  back;  in  the 
ward,. too;  but  such  as  he  is,  such  as 
ye  have  made  him,  ma'am " 

The  woman  was  already  upon  her 
knees  beside  the  bed,  her  face  hid  in 
the  coverlit,  .weeping  passionate  tears 
of  joy.  The  bed  stirred  under  her.  Her 
small  right  hand  lay  Just  beyond  his 
reach,  he  wrought  to  reach  it.  caught 


and  held  it.  "May  I  keep  it?" 
"  'Tis  yours,  sir,  long  since.  Did 
ye  not  save  it?  Oh,  Wade,  Wade> 
think  well  what  ye  are  doing.  I  am 
the  poorest  creature;  no  match  for* such 
as  ye,  sir!" 

CHAPTER  IL 

A  FOBLOBN  BOPB. 

And  now,  if  I  did  my  duty,  or  con- 
sulted by  own  inclination,  I  should  in- 
troduce a  discursus  upon  Human  Ac- 
tion considered  as  the  Resultant  of  co- 
operant  and  antagonistic  forces.  I 
won't;  but  will  confess  to  laying  the 
pen  down  with  a  sigh,  thinking  what 
one  of  the  Great  Names  of  my  craft 
would  have  made  of  such  an  opportu- 
nity in  the  unhurried  days  wherein  an 
author  wrote  to  please  himself,  whilst 
his  public — a  leisured  and  discriminat- 
ing public  it  must  have  been — took 
thankfully  from  his  hand  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  best  for  it. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  the  most  trivial, 
as  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  resolu- 
tions and  performances,  are  due  to  the 
push-and-pull  of  people  of  whom  we 
know  very  little,  or  possibly  nothing. 
It  is  so  with  Earth's  greatest;  a  Na- 
poleon is  dragged  willy-nilly  to  Mos- 
cow by  the  necessities  of  a  false  posi- 
tion, fights  his  Leipsig  on  compulsion^ 
and  is  stranded  upon  St.  Helena  by  a 
series  of  fatuous  mistakes  (his  own  and 
other  people's)  arising  from  defective 
information,  imperfect  apprehension,, 
stupidity,  and  the  nature  of  things. 

In  a  word,  we  none  of  us  stand  alone; 

Here,  in  this  my  story,  but  Just  out 
of  focus,  are  crowds  of  worthy  folk, 
surly  German  foot-soldiery,  silent 
Quaker  seamen,  each  man  of  them  liv- 
ing his  own  life  and  conceiving  of  him- 
self as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the 
ages  having  been  expended  in  bringing 
just  himself  to  the  birth,  and  all  hu- 
man circumstance  revolving  around 
his    flve-feet-nine    of    warm,    sentient^ 
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esurient  humanity.  I  would  realize 
every  man  of  them  all  to  you,  but  who 
Is  sufficient  for  these  things?  Who  of 
us  can  even  depict  a  crowd?  Yet  they 
are  vtery  far  from  lay  figures,  these  liv- 
ing, breathing,  fellow-men;  and  all 
through  this  story,  unknown  to  them- 
selves and  to  us,  they  have  been  Influ- 
encing Its  action,  and  now,  for  once, 
the  deflection  of  a  principal  character 
is  obviously  due  to  their  repulsion. 

The  officers'  mess  of  Lord  M'Leod's 
regiment  was  quite  human;  Its  indi- 
vidual members  were  subject  to  the  in- 
firmity of  petty  Jealousy,  for  Instance, 
as  our  young  friend  Ghlsholm  was 
made  aware.  To  his  brother  ensigns, 
and  to  the  captains  above  them  in 
rank,  there  seemed  of  late  to  have  been 
Just  a  little  too  much  Ghlsholm.  To 
these  gentlemen,  every  man  of  whom 
was  poor  and  keen,  their  fellow-subal- 
tern's luck  in  holding  the  centre  of  the 
stage  was  an  offence.  This  hawk- 
nosed,  red-faced  lad  with  the  unflinch- 
ing eyes,  who  had  silently  forereached 
upon  the  other  subalterns,  and  was 
said  to  be  known  by  sight  to  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  himself,  must  needs 
have  been  regarded  askance  by  envious 
captains  who  asked  for  nothing  but 
fair  play  and  the  chances  of  service, 
and  could  see  favoritism  In  a  change  of 
weather.  In  such  presence  young  John 
must  walk  warily:  he  would  have  been 
snubbed  had  he  g^iven  his  rivals  an  op- 
portunity. 

To  our  dispassionate  view  theirs  is 
ridiculous.  What  had  he  done?  His 
evidence  had  cost  a  (comparatively)  in- 
nocent man  his  life;  his  skill  and  nerve 
had  saved  a  doomed  man  from  death: 
the  feats  might  be  held  to  cancel  one 
another,  but  both  were  the  talk  of  the 
Rock,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was 
nothing  else  to  discuss. 

The  youth's  accomplishments  laid  him 
under  suspicion,  and  his  personality, 
simple  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  an 
enigma  to  his  comrades.      **IIad  he  nae 


the  English?*'  We  were  hardly  aware 
of  it,  but  the  blend  of  Lowland 
Scotch  that  Is  spoken  at  Perth  (where 
Ghlsholm  had  spent  a  year  in  learning 
it),  complicated  by  constructions  and 
transpositions  natural  to  a  man  who 
still  dreamed  in  the  Gaelic,  was  erudi- 
tion to  the  Mackays,  Mackenzies,  Suth- 
erlands,  and  Gunns,  who  still  thought 
in  the  tongue  which  our  first  parents 
used  in  Paradise,  and  were  slowly  and 
painfully  acquiring  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  of  the  book  of 
military  regulations.  To  them  his 
fiuency  was  phenomenal;  they  credited 
him  with  the  gift  of  tongues  (to  do  him 
Justice,  the  lad  had  facility,  and  had 
improved  his  opportunities;  was  he  not 
at  work  at  his  Moghrebl  "curly-whirl- 
les"?). 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  The 
fellow  was  too  lucky  to  be  popular. 
Alone  of  his  mess  he  had  lady  friends. 
This  favored  youngster  had  the  entrie 
of  the  little  Spanish  house  In  Prince 
Frederic  Street;  he  was  a  persona  grata 
to  Mrs.  Hollinghurst,  whose  reputation 
for  opulence  had  not  diminished  in  its 
passage  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  now 
Included  the  lady's  fellow  guest.  With 
this  lady  he  had  made  the  passage  out; 
did  he  not  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  lady's  brother — had  he  not  put  her 
guardian  under  an  obligation? 

The  Inference  was  too  obvious  to  dis- 
pute; yet  the  ridiculous  fellow  did  dis- 
pute it,  and,  upon  an  occasion,  when 
greatly  pushed,  had  sworn  hotly  that 
he  had  neither  prospect  nor  expecta- 
tion of  marriage,  and  that  as  to  the 
jocularities  and  innuendos  of  gentle- 
men whose  rank  and  the  regulations 
prevented  him  from  replying  to.  them 
as  he  would  have  preferred  to  do,  he 
begged  them  to  believe  once  for  all  that 
the  person  at  whom  he  understood  them 
to  be  aimed,  whose  name  should  on  no 
account  pass  his  lips,  was  just  as  poor 
as  himself. 

After  such  a  declaration  by  a  lover 
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In  such  company  the  discovery  of  his 
lAdy's  fortune  was  a  sore  blow.  He 
raged  under  it,  silently,  for  there  was 
not  a  soul  te  whom  he  could  confide  his 
treuble.  Fate,  whilst  removing  one 
stumbling-block  from  his  path,  had  ma- 
liclouBly  replaced  it  by  another.  "For- 
tune-hunter," the  CJolonel  had  called 
him;  unconsciously,  no  doubt,  and  by 
implication  merely,  but  the  word  had 
gone  home,  and  the  wound  to  his  pride 
rankled.  And  what  would  his  mess 
think,  and  say,  if  close  upon  the  heels 
of  his  passionate  repudiation  he  an- 
nounced his  betrothal  to  a  lady  of  for- 
tune whose  means  he  had  so  singularly 
depreciated  during  his  courtship? 

These  were  the  men  with  whom  he 
must  spend  the  next  few  years  of  his 
life;  there  is  no  escape  from  one's  mess 
in  a  besieged  garrison;  no  selling  out; 
no  exchange;  nor,  in  his  case,  any  op- 
portunities for  the  service  to  which  he 
looked  forward — some  desperate  feat 
some  forlorn  hope  which  might  set  his 
sword  in  the  scale  against  his  lady's 
guineas. 

No,  there  was  (as  it  seemed)  to  be  no 
fighting.  But  there  would  be  scurvy. 
It  had  already  appeared,  and  would 
soon  be  epidemic.  Fresh  food  the  gar- 
rison must  have;  but  whence  was  it  to 
be  obtained?  The  fleet?  The  fleet 
having  careened  and  cleaned  ship,  had 
sailed  for  Home,  where  it  would  arrive 
in  time  to  be  cooped  up  at  Spithead  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer,  relinquishing 
the  Channel  to  the  combined  armadas 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  swept  our 
flag  from  the  home  seas  and  threatened 
us  with  invasion.  A  grievous  time  for 
Bngland:  her  senior  service  was  not 
at  its  brightest;  there  was  slackness, 
petulance,  want  of  enterprise  and  ab- 
sence of  co-operation  all  round.  Eng- 
lish commanders  were  content  with 
cannonades  at  long  range,  and  compli- 
cated and  tedious  evolutions  in  which 
French  seamanship  scored,  leaving  us 


the  sere  laurels  of  indecisive  engage- 
ments, such  as  that  off  Brest.  After 
months  of  this  sort  of  thing,  the  ad- 
mirals would  quarrel  and  come  home 
complaining  that  their  subordinates 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  see  the 
signal  for  close  fighting.  Our  best  man, 
Rodney,  crippled  by  gout  and  debt,  was 
hiding  from  his  creditors  in  Paris.  The 
day  of  Nelson  ^  and  his  band  of  heroic 
brethren,  ready  to  dare  all,  and  to  sec- 
ond one  another  to  the  uttermost,  was 
still  afar. 

Gibraltar  was  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources; scarcity  was  staring  the  Gov- 
ernor in  the  face;  there  would  be  deaths 
from  sheer  privation  presently.  But 
one  thing  at  a  time.  How  was  he  to 
combat  this  new  enemy,  scurvy? 

And  in  the  very  nick,  a  brig  flying 
English  colors  came  up  under  reefed 
topsails  before  a  Levanter,  dipping  her 
dolphin-striker  at  every  plunge,  for  all 
she  rode  so  high  and  was  so  crank. 
Round  the  Point  she  came,  close  in- 
shore, and  made  her  way  in  quiet 
water  to  the  Arsenal. 

It  was  the  Mary  of  Yarmouth  back 
from  Port  Mahon  with  a  cargo  of — 
what  think  you?~lemons,  my  friend! 
and,  by  God's  grace,  Spanish  onions! 
— commodifles  priceless  at  that  Junc- 
ture, which  her  Quaker  skipper  was,  as 
appeared,  willing  to  sell  at  something 
less  than  the  famine  prices  which  the 
absurd  fellow  might  have  asked  and 
taken. 

The  good  soul  went  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  "Miss  Susan,  ma'am,"  bring- 
ing a  present  of  grapes  and  pomegran- 
ates; saw  the  Colonel,  heard  the  news; 
saw  "Mister  Ohis'sm,"  and,  deeply  pon- 
dering, went  abroad  again  dissatisfied. 
Sue  returned  his  call,  as  did  her  lover, 
but  they  did  not  call  upon  the  same 
day,  and  there  were  a  forced  gaiety 
and  a  restlessness  in  the  manner  of 
both:  Furley  prayed  and  pondered. 

<  Then  a  XMsnnilesB  lieutenant  of  twenty-one 
and  an  unknown  quantity. 
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And  still  the  lover  held  aloof  from 
his  love,  punishing  himself  and  her. 
How  that  sweet  little  face  pursued  him 
with  its  aspect  of  mute  wonder,  sad, 
puzzled,  not  yet  reproachful,  but  with 
•a  dawning  consciousness  of  unmerited 
^suffering  in  its  eyes!  How  every  trait 
of  it  appealed  to  him,  the  low  broad 
brow,  the  full,  sweet  mouth  with  its 
small,  gray,  mouee-ear  mole  beside  the 
upper  lip!  Ah,  but  it  maddened  him, 
this  vile  misery  of  being  poor  and 
proud. 

And  again  Chisholm  came  aboard 
^nd  sate  in  a  pit  of  dour  silence,  from 
which  his  old  friend  would  in  no  wise 
help  him  out;  and  as  they  sate,  dis- 
•coursing  at  whiles  of  trivialities,  the 
threat  of  half  rations,  the  rumor  that 
the  Channel  blockade  had  been  raised, 
^nd  that  the  White  Lappel  had  plucked 
up  heart  again  to  see  the  back  of  the 
Wight,  the  prospects  of  an  autumn 
convoy,  and  (mark  this,  an'  it  please 
^e)  the  price  of  Wef ,  the  men's  eyes  met. 
Which  spoke  first?  Did  the  flint  strike 
fire  from  the  steel,  or  the  steel  from  the 
flint?  In  a  dozen  sentences  the  thing 
was  broached,  accepted,  and  planned. 
The  men  arose,  holding  one  another's 
hande. 

"B'Qawd,  Master  Ohis'sm,  yew'r  a 
man!" 

"By  Cot,  Malster  Furley,  ye  are  au- 
ither!" 

The  Governor  glanced  up  as  his  vis- 
itors were  announced,  and  laid  down 
the  lemon  which  he  was  sucking:  his 
•eye  twinkled.  "I  have  to  thank  ye  for 
this,  Mr.  Furley.    What  is  your  will?" 

Of  Chisholm  the  great  man  took  no 
direct  notice,  but  the  Ensign  felt  his 
commander's  eye  upon  him,  and  knew 
that  he  was  known. 

It  was  Furley,  his  woollen  nightcap 
-still  upon  bis  head,  Quaker-fashion, 
ivho  plunged  straight  into  business. 

"Friend  ElJott,  yew've  run  out  o' 
beef.    It  sorter  slm'd  to  me,  and  my 


young  friend  hare,  as  how  we  might 
goo  and  git  ye  some." 

"Ho?"  remarked  the  Governor,  "is 
that  it?  I  appreciate  your  good  in- 
tents, but  things  have  worsened  since 
ye  cleared  for  Mahon,  sir.  Te  come 
too  late.  Tangier  and  Tetuan  and  the 
other  cattle-ports  are  closed  to  us." 

"But  the  Riff  Coast  be  much  as 
usual,  friend." 

"The  pirate  coast?  We  have  never 
traded  thither;  nor  have  we  an  agent" 

"Mebbe.  But  we  reckons  as  how 
we  could  flnd  ye  one.  Sims  the  Sul- 
tan o'  Barbary  be  a  bit  upset  with  ye; 
but  he  be  alius  upset  with  they 
Rifflans.  Time  he  were  friendly  they 
boarded  us;  now  he's  contrary  we  reck- 
ons to  flnd  'em  well-dispoged.  D'ye 
see?" 

The  Governor  stared.  "They  are 
masterless  savages:  so  much  we  all 
know.  What  more  do  ye  know  about 
them?  Ah,  I  remember,  ye  did  some 
of  them  an  excellent  good  turn.  Which 
reminds  me,  Mr.  Furley,  that  I  mis- 
called ye  once,  for  which,  knowing  ye 
better,  I  have  since  been  sorry." 

"*God  A'mighty's  Jackass,'  was  it? 
What  o'  that?  Not  a  mossel  o'  harm  in 
the  word,  friend  Bliott;  fact,  I  took  It 
for  praise.  Come  to  think  on't,  an  ass 
were  the  only  thing  as  my  Saviour  ever 
said  He  had  need  of.  .  .  .  Yes;  as 
to  them  Moors,  we  did  'em  as  we'd  be 
done  by,  and  naterally  ain't  afeared  to 
look  'em  in  the  face  next  time  as  we 
meets  'em.  But,  friend,  we've  another 
anchor  out  to  winnard,  my  young 
friend  Chls's'm  hare,"  turning  to  the 
subaltern.      "Spik  up  tew'm,  bor!" 

The  lad  saluted,  and  stood  ready  to 
explain  his  proposals  upon  permission 
granted.    His  General  looked  him  over. 

"Ha,  my  dragoman  extraordinary! 
Still  at  your  Moghrebl?" 

"I  am,  your  Excellency;  it  passes  the 
time.  But  in  this  business  I  am  aa 
leaning  upon  my  pulr  skill  in  a  deefi- 
cult  language." 
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"And  what  plan  Is  this  of  yours,  Mr. 
Ohlaholm?"  The  Governor's  eye  was 
kind  and  encouraging:  it  was  thus 
he  won  the  men  who  backed  liim 
through. 

*'Slr,  there  iss  a  laddie  wha  works 
for  the  Catalans  roon'  at  the  Eastern 
Face,  wha  I  haf  foregaithered  wi\    He 
iss  a  Moor.     He  swam  ashore  from  the 
ffuarda  casta  that  ventured  in  too  close 
on  the  morn  of  the  execution,  and  wass 
sunk  by  a  shot  from  the  masked  bat- 
tery.     Noo,  sir,  by  God*s  grace  the  lad 
is  ane  of  Malster  Furley's  seven  guests. 
He  thinks  a'  the  warl'  of  Maister  Fur- 
ley.       He  says  that  Maister  Furley's 
day*s  wai^  iss  the  talk  o'  the  Riff  Coast, 
and   that   we  wad   be   feasted   there. 
Ou,  ay,  I  ken  weel  that  we  maunna  pit 
muckle  faith  in  a  heathen  Moor,  forbye, 
he  wass  a  slave  when  he  escapit,  for 
the   Kaid   had   brent   his   village  and 
.sold      him      to      the      Spaniards      at 
Ceuta,    and    naturally    he    will    sing 
3.     guid    sang    to     win     hame    ance 
mair." 

"And  knowing  all  tliis?"  queried  the 
Governor.      The  lad  nodded. 

**Ou,  ay.  There's  a  pickle,  resks  aboot 
the    job,    but    sae    there    is    in    the 

fechtin' " 

**0r  in  rope-work  on  the  face  of  a 
cliff,  young  sir!  .  .  .  But  this  may 
mean  slavery.  If  ye  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  Kiff  Moors  I  know  not  how  I 
may  get  ye  out  Well,  on  with  your 
tale.      I  am  all  attention." 

**Sir,  the  laddie  professes  that  his 
faither  is  a  shiek,  and  that  his  people 
have  never  a  market  for  their  kye.  I 
wad  trust  him.  I  haf  taken  the  bread 
and  the  salt  wi'  him  efter  the  Eastern 
manner,  and  wad  make  bluid-brither- 
hood  too,  gin  ye  gif  me  leave  to  gang 
wi'  him." 

Eliott  nodded  gravely  once  or  twice, 
and  deliberately  took  snuff.  **I  com- 
mend your  ingenuity,  sir,  and  your  zeal. 
The  risk  is  such  that  unless  I  was 
sorely  in  need  of  meat  I  would  not  risk 


plack  nor  boddle  upon  the  quest,  let 
alone  a  brisk  young  Scots  officer.  But 
if  I  am  to  hold  this  place,  beef  I  must 
have,  nor  can  I  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  King's  navy,  which  seems  to  be 
busy  elsewhere. 

"I  could  give  your  captain  letters  of 
marque  and  lend  him  armament  How 
many  guns,  sir?"  turning  to  Furley, 
who  bristled  almost  fiercely. 

**Not  a  pop-gun;  not  a  pistol.  God 
forbid!  them's  our  prencipyles,  sir,  and 
them's  our  safety  tew.  Doon'tye  see 
as  we  gooes  tew  them  there  Moors  as 
Friends?  *Sheep  in  the  midst  o'  wolves' 
(Matthew  ten,  sixteen).  We  got  tew  be 
wise  as  sarpints  and  harmless  as  doves. 
If  so  be  as  they  entreats  us  kindly  and 
is  willin'  tew  trade  beef,  why,  we 
trades.  If  so  be  as  they  rounds 
on  us  and  takes  us,  why,  we're 
took." 

The  Governor  nodded  more  gravely, 
repressing,  a^  we  may  suppose,  fresh 
references  to  Inspired  jackasses.  "And 
your  company,  are  they  agreeable?"  he 
asked. 

"Wholly  agreeable — or  thereabouts. 
Thee  see  we  bin  and  formed  ourselves 
intew  a  Preparative  Meetin'  (I've  a 
fancy  to  dew  the  thing  shipshape),  and 
I  lain  my  consarn  afore  'em." 

"You  mean  you  voted  upon  it?"  asked 
the  Governor,  Inwardly  tickled  at  the 
idea. 

"Gawd  forbid,  friend!  That  ain't 
our  way— the  way  o'  Friends.  We  set 
tew  and  considered  it.  Some  sez  one 
thing  and  some  anawther,  and  I,  bein* 
clerk,  took  the  weight  of  the  Meetin' 
to  be  for  libera  tin'  me  for  the  sarvice. 
Tew  or  three  of  'em  was  for  appealin' 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  what  sits  in 
London,  or  for  resignin'  membership; 
but  when  I  lain  it  down  as  how  they 
was  free  to  appeal,  and  free  to  resign, 
but  must  work  my  ship  meantime,  they 
soon  toes  the  line.  'Tls  our  Friends' 
way,  and  a  good  way  tew;  no  votin',  n« 
dlsputln',  no  hollerin*,  no  argerin'  ney- 
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ther,  but  Jest  the  gentle  leadin's  o'  the  Mr.    Chisholm?    *Tis    Grick    to    me!" 

Holy  Sperrit."  **He  means  he  Juist  set  his  fut  douu» 

The  Governor  turned  to  his  fellow-  sir.      Ou,  ay,  ye  may  trust  him." 

countryman.      "You    understand   him,  AahUm  Hilliers. 

{To  be  continued,) 


THE  SEINE  IN  FLOOD. 


At  ten  minutes  to  eleven  on  the 
morning  of  Friday,  January  21,  1910, 
almost  the  very  hour  at  which  on  an- 
other January  21  Louis  XVI  mounted 
the  scaffold,  the  power  station  from 
which  all  the  public  clocks  of  Paris  are 
worked  by  compressed  air  was  flooded 
by  the  Seine:  all  the  clocks  stopped  si- 
multaneously with  military  exactitude, 
and  with  a  start  of  surprise  Parisians 
began  to  realize  that  the  Seine  In  flood 
was  not  a  harmless  spectacle  that  could 
be  watched  with  the  cheerful  calm  of 
philosophic  detachment,  and  that  the 
river  In  revolt  was  an  enemy  to  be 
feared  even  by  the  most  civilized  city 
in  Europe.  Crowds,  it  is  true,  had 
gathered  on  the  embankments,  admir- 
ing the  headlong  rush  of  the  silent  yel- 
low river  that  carried  with  it  logs  and 
barrels,  broken  furniture,  the  carcases 
of  animals,  and  perhaps  sometimes  a 
corpse,  all  racing  madly  to  the  sea: 
they  had  watched  cranes,  great  piles  of 
stones,  and  the  roofs  of  sheds  emerge 
for  a  time  from  the  flooded  wharves 
and  then  vanish  in  the  swirl  of  the  ris- 
ing water,  while  barges  and  pontoons 
generally  hidden  from  sight  far  below, 
rose  gradually  above  the  level  of  the 
streets,  notably  one  great  two-storied 
bathing  barge,  a  vision  of  unsuspected 
hideousness,  that  threatened  at  any 
moment,  triply  moored  as  it  was.  to 
crash  into  the  parapet.  But  it  was  in 
the  order  of  things  that  wharves  should 
be  flooded;  it  was  sad  that  the  little 
suburban  towns  by  the  river  should  be 
swamped,  but  these  incidents  could  be 
regarded  with  altruistic  sympathy.  The 


stopping  of  clocks,  however,  and  the  ir- 
ritating obsession  of  *'onze  heures  moins 
dlx"  which  confronted  the  Parisian 
from  every  street  and  caf^  clock  wan 
something  new  and  alarming;  with  its 
suggestion  that  time  had  stopped  dead 
at  the  most  ill-chosen  of  moments,  this 
petty  but  perpetually  repeated  annoy- 
ance was  the  symbol  of  all  the  mani- 
fold Inconveniences  wrought  by  the 
flood,  the  failure  of  electric  light,  the 
disorganization  of  trams  and  'buses,  the 
bursting  of  drains,  and  the  swamping 
of  houses,  and  perhaps  none  of  them 
was  more  demoralizing. 

By  the  time  that  Paris  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  war  with  water, 
the  most  evasive  and  Insidious  of  ene- 
mies, the  Seine  had  made  the  low-lying 
suburbs  its  own.  From  visits  to  out- 
lying districts  I  retain  a  vague  impres- 
sion of  thick  black  slime,  abject  shiv- 
ering misery,  and  great  lakes  of  yellow 
water,  with  here  and  there  the  upper 
story  of  a  housp  rising  like  an  island 
from  the  desolate  waste.  From  the 
He  de  la  Grande  Jatte,  where  the  lit- 
tle restaurants  were  six  feet  deep  In 
water,  I  watched  a  rescue  party  row 
back  with  difflculty  across  the  river. 
They  had  saved  a  few  pathetic  sticks 
of  furniture  and  a  great  mattress 
which,  as  its  owner  with  exultation 
pointed  out  to  the  sympathetic  crowd, 
was  perfectly  dry.  A  covered  cart  was 
in  waiting,  but  the  inside  was  already 
full,  and  the  mattress  was  hoisted  on  to 
the  roof.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man exultation!  Hardly  had  it  been 
tied  in  place  when  a  storm  of  torrential 
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rain  swept  down  and  drenched  the  mat- 
tress and  its  poor  despairing  owner  as 
thoroughly  as  though  they  had  fallen 
in  the  Seine.  All  the  time  the  Seine 
was  rising  remorselessly,  and  those 
whose  houses  were  threatened  gathered 
along  the  banks  in  the  rain  watching 
the  river  with  the  silence  of  utter  dejec- 
tion, though  some  of  the  braver  spirits 
were  building  walls  of  masonry  across 
their  thresholds,  walls  over  which  a 
few  hours  later  the  river  had  risen. 

At  Bercy,  within  the  fortifications, 
the  quay  was  under  water.  The  scene 
was  indescribably  desolate;  a  long  row 
of  cheerless  houses  three  feet  deep  in 
water,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see;  a 
double  row  of  lighted  gas-lamps  burn- 
ing pale  and  absurd  in  the  gray  day- 
light, because  the  flood  had  made  it  im- 
possible to  extinguish  them;  a  punt 
conveying  a  workman  to  his  flooded 
home,  poled  slowly  along  by  two  po- 
licemen, and  bumping  monotonously 
against  the  poplars  and  sunken  rail- 
ings; two  soldiers  on  a  flimsy  raft  that 
the  most  destitute  of  mariners  would 
have  scorned,  steering  an  erratic  course 
as  one  of  them  paddled  desperately 
with  a  tin  pan;  and  only  one  bright 
touch.  From  the  sixth  story  of  one 
of  the  beleaguered  houses  a  scarlet 
duster  shaken  by  some  careful  house- 
wife waved  defiance  to  the  river. 

A  day  or  two  later  and  the  Seine 
was  working  havoc  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city.  On  the  left  bank  the  de- 
fences were  weakened  by  the  low-level 
railway  lines  running  from  the  great 
Orleans  terminus  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay 
to  the  Austerlitz  station,  and  from  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  to  the  Auteuil 
viaduct  The  whole  length  of  these 
lines  was  flooded  twenty  feet  deep. 
The  Seine  actually  flowed  through  the 
Orsay  terminus  as  the  water  poured  on 
to  the  line  higher  up  the  river  and  then 
fell  back  into  the  Seine  through  the 
ventilation  shafts  of  the  station,  which 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  swim- 
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ming  bath.  Only  the  iron  gallery,  on 
a  level  with  the  entrance  from  the  road, 
was  left  unsubmerged;  the  central 
depth  had  been  converted  into  a  huge 
tank  of  muddy  water,  while  the  sight- 
seer looked  vainly  for  the  engines  and 
carriages  that  lay  drowned  beneath. 
The  unfinished  works  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan railway  running  from  north  to 
south  had  been  converted  into  a  sub- 
terranean river  at  right  angles  to  the 
Seine  two  miles  long,  and  were  flood- 
ing squares  and  streets  a  mile  away 
near  the  St.  Lazare  Station.  On  the 
right  bank  the  river  was  threatening  to 
overflow  the  embankments,  and  the 
problem  of  defence  became  a  difficult 
one;  for  the  damage  done  by  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Saint  Germain  quarter  by 
the  water  from  the  Orsay  station,  and 
of  many  streets  in  the  central  districts 
by  percolation,  would  have  been  noth- 
ing to  the  havoc  that  would  have  been 
wrought  by  the  direct  sweep  of  the 
Seine  over  the  embankments  on  the 
right  bank.  One  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  was  the  Pont  de  TAlma, 
which,  with  its  low  arches,  was  almost 
submerged,  and  held  back  in  the  centre 
of  Paris  great  masses  of  water  that 
threatened  to  sweep  over  the  quays. 

One  evening  while  the  river  was  still 
rising,  the  last  of  the  traditional  Bou- 
levard caf^  wihere  the  foreign  tourist  is 
still  regarded  as  an  interloper  was  fllled 
with  its  usual  crowd  of  hiibitu^s;  mostly 
journalists  or  literary  men,  they  all 
knew  one  another  at  least  by  sight,  and 
conversation  went  on  merrily  at  the  lit- 
tle tables  despite  the  stifling  atmos- 
phere, while  an  eccentric  band  Jerked 
out  the  latest  tunes  that  had  cH>me 
down  from  Montmartre.  The  only  topic 
of  conversation  was  the  flood;  and  it 
was  discussed  with  the  true  Parisian 
air  of  persiflage  and  detachment, 
though  some  of  the  wildest  Jesters 
would  have  later  in  the  evening  to  take 
boats  to  reach  their  homes.  .  Suddenly, 
no  one  knew  how  or  whence,  a  rumor 
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van  through  the  caf4  that  the  central 
spun  of  the  Pont  de  TAlma  had  been 
blown  up  to  allow  the  river  to  pass 
uiore  freely.    Bveryone  there  seemed  to 
learn  it  at  the  same  Instant  from  some 
invisible  agency,  and  for  a  few  seconds 
there  was  a  silence  that  suggested  dis- 
may.      A  Journalist  hurriedly  gulped 
down  the  coffee  that  had  been  stand- 
ing for  the  last  hour  before  him,  paid 
the  waiter,   and   rushed  out  into  the 
snowy  night.      Then  the  band  struck 
up  a  new  tune  and  the  buzz  of  conver- 
sation burst  out  anew;  the  tone  was 
the  same,   but  the  gaiety   was  rather 
forced,  and  witticisms  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pout  de  r Alma   fell   flat,   for 
every  true  Parisian  felt  that  a  little 
|)iece  of  his  beloved  city  had  perished. 
The  rumor  was  a  false  one,  and  the 
Pont  de  TAlmu  was  still  standing  stur- 
dily as  ever  against  the  flood.      On  the 
approaches  to  the  bridge  a  whispering 
crowd  had  gathered  waiting  to  see  bow 
dynamite  and  the  river  would  work  its 
destruction,  or  failing  that  strong  sen- 
sation, curious  us  to  what  would  hap- 
pen when  the  river  reached  the  key- 
stone of  the  highest  span.     The  bridge 
was  closed  to  tlie  public,  but  for  the 
privileged  observer  whom  the  police  of- 
ficer in  charge  allowed  to  pass  with  a 
whisi)ered  "A  vos  propres  risques  et 
p6rils — m^flez-vousT'  the  scene  was  ter- 
rible and  splendid. 

Standing  over  the  central  span  of  the 
deserted  bridge  I  watched  that  night 
the  yellow  river,  too  turbid  to  reflect 
the  scattered  lights  on   the   half -sub- 
merged   embankments,    as    it    swept 
down  "too  full  for  sound  or  foam"  be- 
tween   the   snow-covered    barges    and 
pontoons.    The  Seine  was  silent,  abso- 
lutely silent,  but  the  impression  of  ir- 
Tesisdble   might    and    headlong  speed 
•gave  its  silence  the  quality  of  a  song 
•of  trinmph,  the  triumph  of  a  malignant 
•deity  over  the   works   of   man.    The 
•stillneBS  was  only  broken  by  the  con- 
tfinuons  boom   of  the  driftwood  as  it 


struck   the   masonry    beneath   with   a 
sound   like  distant  musketry.       At  a 
little  distance  the  river  seemed  higher 
than  the  keystone,  though  there  was  a 
foot  or  two  to  spare,  and  as  it  rushed 
on    its    waters    were    sucked    down 
through  the  arches  into  an  unfathom- 
able gulf.    In  the  wicked  yellow  light 
that  proceeded  mysteriously  from  the 
river  itself  the  colossal  stone  soldiers 
of  the  Second  Bmpire  that  guard  the 
piers  of  the  Pont  de  TAlma,  shoulder- 
deep   in   the   angry   river,   their   caps 
white  with  snow,  stood  motionless  at 
their  posts  as  befitted  veterans  of  the 
Crimea,  and  bore  up  with  heroic  indif- 
ference   great    masses    of    driftwood 
which  swayed  uneasily  in  the  current. 
Down  the  river  one  realized  that  the 
Boulevards  themselves,  with  their  bril- 
liance   and    gaiety,   their    rich    shops, 
(*afi!S,  and  theatres,  wer^  almost  within 
the  river's  reach;  there  were  only  a 
few  sandbags  and  a  plank  or  two  be- 
tween the  Boulevardier  sipping  his  cof- 
fee in  the  caf4  half  a  mile  away,  and 
cold,  foul  water,  which,  though  it  had 
not  yet  swept  over  the  earthworks  of 
defence,    was   finding   its   treacherous 
way  through  hidden  channels  into  the 
best-defended    quarters    of   the    town, 
flooding  basements   and  cellars,   tear- 
ing up  drains  and  electric  cables,  and 
working  mischief  with  all  the  malicious 
caprice  of  Nature  uncontrolled. 

Up  the  Seine  on  the  right  bank  men 
were  working  for  dear  life  by  the  light 
of  naphtha  flares  to  raise  the  earth- 
works along  the  parapet  of  the  embank- 
ment TheQuai  de  la  Conference  and  the 
fashionable  avenue  of  Cours-la-Relne 
were  deep  in  water,  but  a  thin  line  of 
sandbags  backed  here  and  there  by 
wooden  screens  still  kept  back  the  sur- 
face flood.  As  the  river  rose,  and  it 
rose  eventually  over  flve  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  embankment,  the  military 
engineers  raised  the  height  of  the  bar- 
rier, which  was  half  a  mile  long.  That 
night  the  water  was  steadily  creeping 
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higher  and  higher,  while  a  civil  en- 
gineei^,  mud-bespattered,  with  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  his 
bntton-hole,  was  standing  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  sandbag  bastion  by  the  Pont 
de  la  Ooncorde  and  measmlng  its  ad- 
vance. He  turned  to  a  stranger  be- 
side him  and  said:  *^The  river  is  still 
rising  as  fast  as  ever.  If  the  barrier 
goes,  five  feet  of  water  will  sweep 
across  the  Place  de  la  Ck>ncorde,  the 
Boulevards — over  everywhere/'  he 
added  with  an  escpresslve  gesture,  ''un- 
til it  meets  the  flood  that  the  Metro- 
politan is  pouring  out  round  the  Saint 
Lazare  Station."  Then  abruptly  he 
turned  to  a  non-commissioned  ofDcer 
awaiting  orders  behind  him,  "Give  me 
another  tier  of  sandbags."  Orders 
were  hoarsely  shouted,  and  a  crowd  of 
little  black  figures,  each  shouldering  a 
sandbag,  swarmed  like  ants  along  the 
narrow  earthwork,  on  the  one  side  a 
few  inches  above  the  river,  on  the  otb^ 
a  foot  or  so  above  the  flood  that  lay 
deep  on  the  embankment  and  on  the 
Avenue  of  Gours-la-Reine.  Weary  as 
they  were  after  three  days'  unceasing 
toil*  each  man  swung  his  sandbag  into 
its  place  with  a  will,  and  burst  into  a 
soldiers'  chorus  that  sounded  strangely 
merry  amid  the  desolation  around. 

That  night  the  Qua!  du  Louvre  was 
barred  off  by  the  police,  and  a  silent 
crowd  gathered  at  the  barrier  though 
nothing  could  be  seen,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  the  collections  that  are  the 
pride  of  France.  In  the  mist  the 
Seine  seemed  as  broad  as  the  Rhine  at 
Cologne,  and  the  eye  of  fancy  could 
descry  Notre  Dame  between  two  rag- 
ing floods,  splendid  and  fearless  in  the 
majesty  of  its  builders'  faith.  At  this 
point  the  river  flows  beneath  the  Pout 
des  Arts,  and  as  its  water  poured 
through  the  iron  supports  of  the  bridge 
it  made  the  little  rippling  noise  of  a 
hundred  small  cascades,  a  sound  like 
malicious  laughter  even  more  terrible 
than  its  silence. 


The  roadway  along  the  southern  fa- 
cade of  the  Louvre  was  all  uneven  with 
the  pressure  of  the  overflowing  drains 
beneath  it,  ae  though  an  earthquake 
had  passed,  and  it  sagged  down  sud- 
denly just  beneath  the  balcony  of  the 
splendid  Jean-Goujon  door.  Here, 
out  of  sight  of  the  anxious  crowd, 
there  was  a  scene  of  feverish  activity. 
Men  were  tearing  up  cobbles  from  the 
road  and  building  a  rpugh  wall  across 
a  gap  in  the  parapet,  where  a  flight  of 
steps  goes  down  to  the  river.  There 
was  need  of  haste;  for  the  water  that 
looked  black  and  stagnant  in  the  glare 
of  the  naphtha  flares  was  creeping  up 
,  apace  and  licking  the  lowest  tier  of 
cobbles.  Others  were  recklessly  dig- 
ging great  holes  in  the  footpath  be- ' 
tween  the  poplars,  and  ramming  the 
earth  into  bags,  or  nailing  together 
great  pieces  of  driftwood,  flshed  from 
the  river,  to  form  a  screen  behind  the 
sandbags  on  the  parapet  and  hold  them 
against  the  pressure  of  the  current, 
while  carts  kept  rumbling  in  and  un- 
loading piles  of  stone  and  rubble  against 
the  wall  and  screen.  I  glanced  over 
the  screen  that  reached  my  chin,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  river  flve  feet  or  so 
below  me,  and  drew  back  with  a  start 
of  alarm  when  I  saw  the  gleam  of 
water  above  the  stone  parapet  and  real- 
ized that  it  was  only  held  back  by  the 
flimsy  barrier.  A  few  hpurs  later  and 
the  river  would  have  won;  all  the  base- 
ments of  the  Louvre  would  have  been 
flooded,  and  the  water  would  have  car- 
ried ruin  across  the  Rue  de  Rivoll  and 
the  Palais  Royal. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  a  sense  of 
impending  disaster  hung  over  Paris; 
yet  there  was  much  in  the  situation 
that  was  simply  comic.  The  special 
envoys  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in- 
vited to  a  lunch  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
were  carried  there  in  a  large  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  poled  by  a  couple  of  water- 
men. Naval  boats  of  the  collapsible 
Berthon  pattern  were  to  be  seen  on 
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wagons  in  the  Avenue  de  TOp^ra, 
while  bare-footed  sailors  splashed  con- 
tentedly in  the  lake  opposite  the  Saint 
Lazare  Station.  At  the  time  the  in- 
congruity of  these  things  was  scarcely 
realized. 

Bridge  after  bridge  was  closed  to 
the  public  as  great  masses  of  driftwood 
that  could  not  be  dislodged  formed 
against  them,  until  at  one  moment 
traffic  was  forbidden  over  all  the  nine 
bridges  that  lie  between  the  Pont  Neuf 
and  the  Pont  de  Grenelle.  Cabs, 
carts,  and  every  kind  of  vehicle  con- 
centrated in  the  unflooded  streets,  were 
blocked  into  a  solid  mass  that  sur- 
passed the  wildest  nightmares  of  con- 
gested traffic.  Part  of  the  Place  de 
rOp4ra  began  to  collapse,  and  a  cab 
might  take  two. hours  to  get  from  the 
Opera  to  the  Madeleine,  five  minutes' 
walk.  An  unreasoning  panic  seized 
the  cabmen  and  chauffeurs;  they  were 
possessed  with  the  fixed  idea  that  no 
bridge  across  the  Seine  was  safe,  and 
no  bribe  would  persuade  them  to  cross 
the  river;  while  they  refused  to  take 
fares  for  even  the  shortest  distance. 
Men  left  their  homes  dry-shod  in  the 
morning,  and  returning  from  business 
had  to  wade  up  to  their  knees  through 
unlighted  streets  or  creep  perilously 
along  a  narrow  plank  gangway,  only  to 
find  that  it  stopped  short  just  where 
the  water  was  deepest.  One  evening 
I  was  walking  down  a  street  which  a 
few  hours  before  had  been  thick  with 
traffic.  A  single  cart  passed  down  be- 
side me,  and  at  once,  without  the 
slightest  warning,  the  road  began  to 
undulate;  the  next  minute  I  was  in 
water  up  to  the  knees,  and  one  wheel 
of  the  cart  had  sunk  through  the  wood 
pavement  up  to  the  axle.  Once  wet, 
I  plodded  on  through  the  water  and  in 
the  darkness  blundered  against  a  plank 
which  formed  part  of  a  trestle  bridge 
some  five  feet  from  the  ground;  then, 
climbing  up.  found  myself  at  a  peril- 
ous elevation  on  two  exceedingly  nar- 


row planks.  After  cautiously  ven- 
turing forward  some  little  way,  a 
woman's  shriek  sounded  so  close  to  me 
that  I  almost  lost  my  balance.  Then 
in  the  obscurity  a  long  row  of  black 
figures  was  discernible  all  on  the  bridge 
and  coming  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
myself.  I  succeeded  in  helping  the 
young  woman  who  had  shrieked  to 
pass  me;  then  an  elderly  business  man' 
slipped  between  the  two  planks  at  my 
feet,  and  was  hauled  up  with  difficulty; 
then  finally  there  was'a  crack,  a  plank 
broke,  and  some  unfortunate  person  fell 
flat  on  his  face  in  two  feet  of  filthy 
water.  At  last,  somehow  or  other,  I 
reached  higher  ground,  and  found  a  pa- 
thetic group  of  men  and  women, 
lighted  by  a  policeman's  lantern,  wait- 
ing to  take  their  turn  on  the  remains 
of  the  gangway.  They  were  return- 
ing to  their  homes  in  the  street  which 
had  been  flooded  since  they  went  out. 
On  Saturday,  January  29,  Paris 
awoke  to  a  bright  sunny  morning  and 
the  end  of  its  nightmare.  Barly  in  the 
morning  crowds  gathered  along  the  em- 
bankment, no  longer  murmuring  in 
melancholy  chorus,  **Ga  monte,  ga 
monte,"  but  laughing  and  chattering 
as  they  watched  with  uproarious  satis- 
faction the  broadening  of  the  thin  dark 
line  which  showed  that  the  Seine  was 
no  longer  rising  or  stationary  but 
slowly  falling.  Sunshine  restored, 
even  in  the  flooded  quarters,  the  true 
Parisian  gaiety  that  had  for  a  time 
been  overclouded  with  a  terrible  sense 
of  powerlessness  and  insecurity.  The 
flooded  streets  were  bright  and  gay  in 
the  sunlight,  as  boats  plied  to  and  fro, 
carrying  men  and  women  to  their  work. 
Everyone  was  good-humored,  and  even 
a  portly  business  man  swarming  down 
a  rope  from  a  first-story  window  into  a 
police-boat,  while  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren watched  his  gymnastic  prowess 
with  undisguised  horror,  was  laughing 
heartily,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation.    Throughout  the. 
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day  crowds  flocked  to  all  the  quarters 
that  the  rirer  had  attacked.  To  make  the 
sceue  more  gay»  soldiers  were  every- 
where, standing  on  guard  a't  dangerous 
points  or  gathered  round  fires  of  wood- 
paving  blocks  and  drinking  coffee  or 
hot  wine.  Everyone  had  an  air  of 
triumph;  for  the  Seine  had  at  last  con- 
fessed itself  defeated,  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  Paris  to  show  once  more  its 
superiority  to  disaster.  In  almost 
every  street  between  Montmartre  and 
the  river  pumps  were  hard  at  work;  en- 
couragement came  from  the  news  that 
the  Seine  was  falling  to  resume  what 
had  been  before  the  hopeless  task  of 
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emptying  cellars  and  basements;  there 
were  pumps  of  every  kind,  large  and 
small,  hand-pumps,  smart  electric 
pumps,  steam  pumps,  and  monstrous 
Indescribable  pieces  of  machinery  that 
took  up  half  the  roadway,  obscured  the 
sunshine  with  clouds  of  filthy  smoke, 
and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  rescued 
from  the  scrap-heap.  Half  Paris  was 
in  the  streets  gaping  at  the  excavations, 
where  the  water  had  entangled  planks 
and  masonry,  pipes  and  cables  in  inex- 
tricable confusion,  and  examining  the 
barricades  with  eager  interest  whUe 
their  elders  compared  them  with  the 
barricades  of  the  Commune. 

H,  Warner  Allen. 


"CHANTEOLEK.!' 


Bt  the  Count  db  Soisbonb. 


If  by  writing  Cyrano  Rostand  be- 
•came  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
French  dramatists,  his  new  play  Chan- 
iecHer  has  made  him  one  of  the  greatest 
dramatic  poets  of  the  world.  This  is 
due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
poetic  qualities  of  his  previous  work — 
the  brilliant  lyricism,  the  beautiful  dar- 
ing, the  heroic  fancy,  and  the  prodig- 
ious inventiveness — are  not  only  to  be 
fonnd  but  are  magnified  in  this  piece; 
neither  because,  as  twelve  years  ago 
he,  like  a  true  magician,  caused  the 
fog  and  the  mist  brought  into  the 
French  theatre  from  gloomy  Norway 
to  again  dissipate  and  disappear,  and 
reintroduced  into  it  the  Latin  lucidity, 
restored  the  prestige  of  the  drama  in 
verse,  and  in  doing  so  he  continues  the 
national  tradition;  nor  because,  follow- 
ing the  old  French  faUiaux,  the  Reman 
de  Benard,  Rabelais's  Iste  sonna/nte,  La 
Fontaine's  Fables,  and  G^eorge  Sand's 
Diafde  Oiuw  champs,  he  replaced  men  by 
birds,  as  was  done  in  the  above-men- 
tioned works,  where  a  large  part  is 
given  to  animals — but  because  he  has 


given  to  the  world  the  greatest  symbol 
ever  written  and  because  of  his  reform 
— so  much  needed — boldly  introduced 
into  the  theatre  by  following  the  foot- 
steps of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  first 
created  art  and  literature,  and  whose 
theatrical  performances  were  the  most 
artistic. 

The  tlieatre  should  be .  le  temple  du 
reve  says  Maeterlinck.*  Art  is  a  tempo- 
rary mask  under  which  the  faceless 
Unknown  puzzles  us.  It  is  the  sub- 
stance of  eternity  introduced  within  us 
by  means  of  a  kind  of  distillation  of  in- 
finity. A  dramatic  poem  was  the  work 
of  art  but  its  performance  on  the  stage 
frightened  the  swans,  it  threw  the 
pearls  into  the  bottomless  depth.  The 
great  poems  of  humankind  should  not 
be  put  on  the  stage.  Romeo  and  JuUei, 
Macbeth,  Othello,  HamJUet  should  not  be 
performed:  at  least  it  is  dangerous  to 
see  them  on  the  stage,  for  it  is  there 
that  the  masterpiece  dies— the  produc- 
tion of  a  dramatic  poem  leaving  some- 
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thing  incomplete  in  itself.  Every 
masterpiece  is  a  symbol,  and  a  symbol 
cannot  bear  the  active  presence  of 
man;  there  is  a  continual  discord  be- 
tween the  forces  of  symbol  and  the 
forces  of  man.  A  true  artist  wishes 
to  rescue  us  by  the  means  of  his  poem 
from  the  domination  of  senses,  while 
man  acts  only  on  our  senses,  and  in- 
stead of  giving  the  preponderance  to 
the  past  and  the  future  as  does  a  poem, 
he  diminishes,  if  not  destroys,  that  pre- 
ponderance by  interesting  us  exclu- 
sively In  the  moment  during  which  he 
speaks,  viz.,  in  the  present.  As  soon 
as  man  enters  the  stage  the  spectacle 
of  a  poem  is  interrupted,  for  his  voice, 
gestures  and  attitude  are  not  veiled  by 
synthetic  conditions;  he  oversteps  the 
limits  of  the  poem,  for  the  gigantic 
poem  of  his  presence  overshadows 
everything  round  him  and  destroys  the 
symbol.  The  Greeks  felt  that  incon- 
gruousness  and  their  masks,  which 
seem  incomprehensible  to  us,  served  to 
alleviate  the  presence  of  man.  and  to 
ease  the  symbol.  During  the  Eliza- 
bethan times  the  recitation  was  mel- 
opoeian,  the  acting  conventional,  and 
the  stage  symbolic.  It  was  more  or 
less  the  same  in  France  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Dr.  Johnson  enter- 
tained similar  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
theatre  and  the  performance  of  dra- 
matic poems.  In  our  times  Maeter- 
linck has  written  some  pieces  to  be 
played  not  by  men,  but  by  dolls. 

Rostand  went  further.  That  which 
with  Maeterlinck  was  only  a  piwn\ 
desiderium  has  become  an  actuality  with 
the  French  dramatist,  who,  by  the 
power  of  his  genius,  has  replaced  real- 
ism— ^incongruous  with  true  art — by  a 
symbol  in  which  the  presence  of  man 
on  the  stage,  if  not  altogether  excluded, 
is  veiled,  so  to  say,  for  Rostand  under- 
stood the  unfitness  of  the  means  used 
in  the  modern  theatre  for  producing 
dramatic  poems;  he  recognized  that 
every    poetical    work   ought    to    be  a 


dream,  and  tliat  dream  is  possU}le  only 
where  the  flight  of  imaginatipn  is  not 
limited  by  too  narrow  boundaries,  by 
means  of  which  the  author  does  not  re- 
strain his  work,  but  leaves  to  the 
reader  a  free  field  where,  beyond  the 
proper  picture,  there  open  boundless 
horizons  connected  with  it,  and  when 
the  work  contains  a  symbol  clothed  in 
a  piece  of  infinity,  if  one  could  put  it 
so;  he  has  realized  that  the  interior 
depth  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  infinity 
is  the  most  important  condition  and  the 
principal  source  of  poetical  beauty — 
besides  the  knowledge,  proper  to  poets, 
of  rendering  It— and  that  is  why  he 
has  given  to  the  world  his  coruscating 
dramatic  poem  Chawtecler,  It  took 
him  seven  long  years  of  continual 
struggle,  not  only  with  his  imperative 
desire  for  surpassing  himself — wmper 
ad  astra — ^but  with  the  whole  world,  so 
to  say;  he  was  obliged  to  overthrow  all 
the  difficulties  accumulated  for  two 
thousand  years  in  order  to  Induce  peo- 
ple to  remember  that  we  cannot  im- 
prove upon  the  ancient  Greeks  but 
must  look  back  to  them  for  guidance 
in  literary  and  artistic  matters.  These 
ure  the  fundamental  reasons  which 
make  CJumtecler  perhaps  the  greatest 
poetical  fancy  ever  written  and  per- 
formed. 

It  begins  like  the  ancient  Athenian 
plays  by  a  masterly  and  inimitable  pro- 
logue— ^a  piece  of  unmistakable  poetry 
—in  which  the  spectators  are  told  that 
as  it  is  a  Sunday,  the  farmer  and  his 
family  will  all  go  to  church  and  in  the 
farmyard  there  will  remain  only  the 
birds  and  animals,  who  will  tell  frankly 
all  that  is  in  their  hearts.  While  the 
irsoXocos  recites  his  lines  one  hears 
behind  the  curtain  horses  stamping, 
carts  rumbling,  bells  ringing,  fowls 
cackling;  it  is  a  kind  of  charming  rus- 
tic symphony.  The  curtain  rises  and 
reveals  an  ideal  farmyard,  because 
everything  is  unusually  and  Intention- 
ally large,  much  larger  than  in  reality. 
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A  gigantic  blackbird  sneers  in  a  cage, 
gigantic  hens  cluck,  a  gigantic  dog 
growls,  a  gigantic  tom-cat  purrs,  and 
presently  a  gigantic  cock,  the  master 
of  the  place,  appears.  He  makes  the 
impression  of  a  mediaeval  knight  cov- 
ered with  armor  and  fldrement  casqui 
for  combat  Chantecler  is  his  name; 
he  is  the  principal  character  and  hero 
of  the  poem;  he  is  very  .good-looking, 
he  is  brave,  he  is  fond  of  order  and 
lucidity — two  principal  characteristics 
of  the  French  genius,  and  that  is  why 
the  cock  is  the  emblem  of  the  French 
nation;  he  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  government  and  every  morning  he 
makes  the  sun  rise  by  his  singing — at 
least  he  firmly  and  honestly  believes 
he  does  90.  The  hens  believe  him  and 
in  him,  which,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent them  from  being  curious  as  to  the 
secret  of  his  power.  The  Blackbird, 
doubting  everything,  says: 

11  est  tenement  beau  qu*il  semble  avoir 
raison. 

Chantecler  ascends  the  wall  and,  be- 
ing intoxicated  with  the  light  and  iieat, 
sings  an  ode  to  the  sun,  a  masterpiece 
of  such  high  poetical  merit,  on  account 
of  its  clever  measure,  in  which  octo- 
syllables are  alternate  with  alexan- 
drines, that  it  will  be  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  in 
French  literature,  as  can  be  judged  by 
the  following  stanzas: 

Je  t*adore!    Solell!     6  toi  dont  la  lu- 

midre, 
Pour    b6nir    chaque    front    et    mdrlr 

chaque  miel. 
Entrant   dans    chaque    fleur   et    dans 
chaque  chaumidre, 
Se  divise  et  demeure  enti^re' 
Ainsi  que  Tamour  maternel! 

Glorie  ft  toi  sur  les  prte!    Gloire  ft  toi 

dans  les  vignes! 
Solt  b^nit  parmls  Vherbe  et  contre  les 

portailsl 
Dans  les  yeux  des  l^zardes  et  sur  Talle 

des  cygnes! 


O  toi  qui  fait  les  grandes  lignes 
Et  qui  fait  les  petits  d^tailes! 

Je  fadore  le  Soleil!    Tu  mets  dans  Tair 

des  roses, 
Des  lleures  dans  la   soured,   un  dieu 

dans  le  buisson! 
Tu    prends    un    arbre   obscure    et    tu 
I'apothdose! 
O  Soleil!    tois  sans  qui  les  choses 
Ne  seraient  que  ce  qu'elles  sont! 

The  hens  flutter,  they  listen  to 
Chantecler  and  admire  not  so  much 
his  song  as  himself;  they  also  fear  him 
a  little,  for  although  good  he  Is  a 
stem  master  watching  over  their 
work,  to  which  he  presently  sends 
them,  and  remains  with  his  good  friend 
the  dog  Patau,  in  whom  is  personified 
the  respect  for  authority  and  hierarchy. 
There  remains  also  his  adversary  the 
Blackbird,  who  sneers  at  Chantecler'a^ 
frankness  and  enthusiasm,  as  in  life  do* 
frivolous,  envious,  creeping,  and  low- 
minded  people  at  those  who  are  supe- 
rior to  them;  the  Blackbird  is  ready  to- 
make  an  alliance  against  Chantecler 
with  snobbery,  represented  by  the  Pea- 
cock, and  with  social  harrow-minded- 
uess,  personified  in  the  Guinea-fowK 
The  dog  warni  his  friend  against  the- 
danger,  but  evin  his  sagacity  could  not 
foresee  the  peril  threatening  Chantecler 
by  a  stormy  passion.  The  detonation 
of  a  firearm  interrupts  their  friendly 
commerce;  a  beautiful  Hen-pheasant 
falls  from  a  tree  into  the  farmyard;  she 
Is  not  wounded,  only  frightened;  a  set- 
ter appears  on  the  wall  but  is  at  once 
called  back  by  the  whistling  of  his 
master.  The  Hen-pheasant  represents 
the  charm  of  Vitemel  feminin,  irresisti- 
ble on  account  of  graceful  shape  and 
resplendent  attire;  as  she  lives  in  a 
forest  there  is  also  about  her  the  at- 
tractiveness of  mystery,  and  the  peril 
of  independence.  The  meeting  of 
Chantecler  and  the  Hen-pheasant  orig- 
inates a  highly  interesting  conversation 
about  dilferent  ideals  of  life  that  en- 
tertain the  beautiful  adventuress  and 
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the  douiestic'Uted  bird.  She  implores 
the  chivalrous  cock  to  protect  her 
against  the  hunter  aud — notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  difficult  to  hide  a  rainbow, 
as  he  puts  it — he  decides  that  she  shall 
be  concealed  in  Patau's  kennel.  Chan- 
teeler,  conscious  of  his  conquering  pow- 
ers, struts  haughtily  round  her,  while 
she  looks  at  him  with  curiosity,  min- 
gled with  a  slight  contempt  for  the 
good-looking  churl.  However,  she  ac- 
cepts his  hospitality  and  the  night  falls. 
The  nocturnal  birds  come  out  from 
their  hiding-places  and  make  a  conjura- 
tion agufnst  Ghantecler,  whom  they  all 
hate  because  he  causes  the  rise  of  the 
sun  so  distasteful  to  them.  The  Hen- 
pheasant  overhears  the  conjuration 
and  her  female  heart  begins  to  beat 
for  Chantecler  because  he  is  in  peril. 

In  the  second  act,  full  of  Shakes- 
pearean poetry,  the  course  of  the  plot 
is  fixed.  The  Guinea-fowl  is  going  to 
give  an  "At  Home'*  next  day  at  five 
<)'clock;  amongst  her  guests  there  will 
be  a  bravado  cock  wlio  will  challenge 
Chantecler  to  a  single  fight  and  kill 
hlni.  The  nocturnal  lilrds  are  satisfied 
with  their  tenebrous  work  and  they 
chant  a  hymn  to  the  night  that  rivals 
by  its  beauty  the  Incantation  to  the 
sun.  Dawn  comes;  the  night  birds  dis- 
appear, the  crowing  of  a  cock  resounds 
aud  the  sun  rises.  Chantecler.  accom- 
panied by  the  Hen-pheasant,  appears 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  where  he 
is  wont  to  come  every  morning  to  sing. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  he  is  not  alone, 
and  as  liis  inamorata  wishes  to  receive 
the  homage  of  dawn  he  promises  her  to 
sing  as  he  never  sang  before,  and  to 
make  the  day  more  splendid  than 
over.  The  Hen-pheasant  takes  advan- 
tage of  her  lover's  expansiveness  and 
bein>?  inquisitive,  asks  him — like  an- 
other Delilah — to  reveal  to  her  the  se- 
cret of  his  power.  There  is  nothing 
now  that  he  could  refuse  her,  and  he 
says  that  before  singing  he  scratches 
deoply  the  earth,  and  for  a  while  is  as 


if  rooted  to  the  soil,  until  he  feels  that 
all  the  forces  of  Mother  Earth  enter 
into  him;  only  then  he  sings  the  song 
in  which  there  resound  all  the  myste- 
rious elements  of  earthly  forces  that 
rise  to  heaven. 

La  terre  parle  en  moi  comme  dans  une 

conque. 
Et  Je  deviens,  cessant  d'etre  un  olseau 

quelconque, 
Le  port-voix  en  quelque  sort  offlciel 
Par  quoi  le  crl  du  sol  s'tehappe  vers  le 

ciel! 

Et  ce  cri  qui  monte  de  la  terre. 
Ce  cri,  c'est  un  tel  cri  d'amour  pour  la 

lumidre, 
Cest   un   si   furieux   et   grondant  cri 

d'amour 
Pour  cette  chose  d'or  qui  s'appelle  le 

Jour. 

This  revelation  makes  the  Hen-pheas- 
ant perplexed,  for  her  female  egotism, 
her  ardent  desire  of  domineering  allow 
not  that  her  lover  should  think  of  any- 
thing but  herself.  That  morning 
Chantecler  excels  himself  in  singing 
and  the  day  is  of  extraordinary  bril- 
liancy. Under  such  circumstances  he 
should  feel  happy,  but  he  is  not,  for,  as 
all  true  artists,  he  has  some  doubts; 
he  believes  that  he  makes  the  sun  rise 
but  he  does  not  know  why  he  should 
have  such  power — his  singing  remains 
a  tantalizing  mystery  to  him.  He  is  un- 
easy, he  is  perplexed.  .  .  .If  only 
he  could  be  sure  that  a  feminine  loving 
soul  would  believe  in  him  and  would 
comfort  him,  would  bring  him  allevia- 
tion of  anxiety.  .  .  .  Therefore  he 
beseeches  his  companion  to  tell  him 
that  she  is  and  will  be  to  him  for  ever 
that  most  loved  and  most  loyal  friend. 
The  Hen-pheasant,  however,  is  not  that 
superior  female  friend  who  could  un- 
derstand the  higher  aspiration  of  her 
male  .  .  .;  she  is  a  vain  coquette; 
she  sees  that  never  before  was  she  as 
charming  as  she  is  that  morning,  there- 
fore she  hastens  to  the  Gulnea-fowrs 
"At   Home."   where   she  could    he  ad- 
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mired  Id  her  frock  made  so  lovely-  by 
her  lover.  Chantecler  will  not  go  with 
her.  At  that  moment  the  Blackbird, 
who  was  hiding  behind  a  bush  and 
overheard  the  conversation,  appears 
and  jeers  at  Chantecler's  infatuation 
for  the  Hen-pheasant  as  well  as  at  his 
self-conceit  in  regard  to  the  mysterious 
power  of  his  singing.  Chantecler  is 
indignant,  for  he  is  honest  and  sincere 
in  his  belief.  The  bird-sneerer  *takes 
no  notice  of  his  suffering  and  in  further 
chat  tells  him  about  the  plot  against 
his  life.  Chantecler  is  brave:  he  will 
go  and  face  his  enemies. 

The  third  act  takes  place  in  the 
kitchen  garden  of  the  farm;  it  serves 
the  Guinea-fowl  as  a  drawing-room.  As 
every  salon  must  have  its  great  man  as 
an  attraction,  the  Peacock  is  chosen 
for  the  central  figure  of  the  gathering 
of  the  birds;  he  is  a  boastful  braggado- 
cio, talking  about  rare  sentiments  and 
professing  sophistical  theories.  The  "At 
Home"  is  very  well  attended  by  a  large 
crowd  of  all  species  of  cocks  and  other 
birds.  Chantecler  arrives  and,  after 
having  put  down  his  enemies  by  bis 
brilliant  gradlloquence,  he  fights  the 
bully-cock  and  remains  master  of  the 
Hituatlon,  both  physically  and  morally. 
This  victory  is  that  of  lucidity  over  pre- 
tentious subtlety,  of  serious  effort  over 
common  buffoonery,  of  sound  intelli- 
gence over  inanity  of  mind,  of  sincerity' 
over  hypocrisy.  The  kitchen  garden 
seems  to  be  changed  into  the  H6tel 
Uambouillet,  where  Moll6re*s  voice  re- 
sounded while  he  was  attaching  les 
pricieux  and  the  pedants,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  Chantecler  the  poet 
gives  us  a  virulent  satire  directed 
against  all  kinds  of  aesthetic  and 
world I5'  snobbery. 

A  magnificent  forest,  full  of  majesty 
niid  impressive  poetry,  is  represented 
in  the  fourth  act.  In  this  forest  Chan- 
tecler lives  with  the  Hen-pheasant;  he 
has  recovered  his  glorious  voice  lost  in 
the  third  act.  after  having  listened  to 


many  Incoi^istent  theories  given  by 
different  cocks  as  to  the  best  way  of 
singing  substituted  for  the  natural  gift; 
he  slugs  uow^  every  morning  and  be- 
lieves in  his  mission.  The  Hen-pheas- 
ant, however,  as  a  true  female,  indif- 
ferent to  everything  that  does  not  con- 
cern her  exclusive  love,  wishes  to  make 
a  slave  of  her  lover;  she  claims  that  he 
should  give  her  a  proof  of  his  sentiment 
towards  her  by  sacrificing  for  her  sake 
his  pride,  his  ambition  and  even  that 
which  he  considers  to  be  his  dut>'.  He 
resists,  saying: 

Vous  n*en  restez  pas  moins  une  femelle 

encore 
Pour  qui  toujours  rid^e  est  la  graude 
adversalre. 
•         •••••• 

Je  te  serre. 
Qui,  sur  mon  coeur  de  Coq!    Mais  c'eut 

6t6  meilleur 
De  te  serrer  contre  mon  &me  d'4veilleur. 

Vain  effort  to  awaken  her,  to  raise 
her  to  his  higher  standard;  she  will  re- 
main his  dmtce  amie-ennemde^  by  prov- 
ing to  him  that  he  is  wrong,  and  in 
order  to  win  her  point  she  distracts  him 
by  making  him  listen  to  the  sweet  sing- 
ing of  the  nightingale,  that  while  lis- 
tening to  it  he  shall  forget  about  every- 
thing as  the  one  who  listens  with  the 
whole  soul,  with  the  whole  heart,  to  the 
voice  of  night,  of  heaven,  of  futurity 
momentous  with  hopes  and  longings. 
Taking  advantage  of  Chantecler 's  ab- 
sent-mindedness produced  by  rapture, 
she  covers  his  head  with  her  wings  and 
In  that  moment  the  sun  rises  before  he 
can  sing;  he  frees  himself  from  her 
treacherous  embrace  and  sings  as 
loudly  as  he  is  able,  but  it  is  too  late — 
the  light  of  the  sun  having  already 
filled  the  forest.  Chantecler  is  dis- 
tressed, but  he  is  saved  from  despair 
by  a  thought  that  his  singing  on  the 
previous  morning  was  so  glorious  that 
there  remained  a  part  of  it  in  the  air 
and  that  made  the  sun  rise;  he  still  be- 

2  Raoal  Comte  de  Solssons.  Vide  "  Les 
oBuvres  d'Etienne  Pasquier,''  1728,  vol.  ii. 
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lieves  in  himself.  Howejrer,  he  sees 
his  mistake;  he  understands  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  In  the  forest  and  he  de- 
termines to  return  to  his  farmyard,  to 
sing  there  every  morning  as  formerly, 
to  perform  his  duties  simply,  for  which, 
perchan(;e,  he  will  not  be  less  great. 
As  to  the  Hen-pheasant,  she  follows 
him  for  she  is  caught  in  a  snare  by  the 
farmer,  who  takes  her  to  his  farm- 
yard; she  is  compelled  to  give  up  her 
freedom  and  independence  and  hence- 
forth she  will  live  loved  by  the  cock 
and  submissive  to  him. 

Such  is  this  noble  and  sublime  fancy 
produced  not  only  by  postand's  genius, 
but  by  his  great  efforts  and  his  re- 
sourceful Ingenuity  as  well.  It  is  less 
diverting  than  Cyrano  but  it  is  more  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  poetical  value, 
in  regard  to  the  reform  it  introduces  to 
the  theatre,  as  well  as  because  of  se- 
rious thoughts  and  weighty  lessons 
furnished  to  us  and  rendered  in  the 
most  masterly  and  varied  verse.  Ros- 
tand's taste  is  for  talking  much;  he  is 
able  to  give  fairy-like  phrases,  a  kind 
of  hal  oostum^*  where  the  words  pass 
like  disguised  people — some  of  them  ele- 
gant and  quiet,  others  shouting  and  vul- 
gar. There  seems  to  be  in  him  an  eternal 
spring  of  words.  There  is  a  danger  in 
that  abundance,  for  it  leads  to  monot- 
ony; Rostand,  however,  avoids  that 
peril;  sometimes  he  Is  near  to  it,  an- 
other time  he  touches  it,  then  imme- 
diately he  controls  himself  and  uses 
verses  of  a  different  kind,  inserting 
them  with  masterly  skill.  Hence  that 
variety  in  his  work  of  triolets,  of  ode«, 
of  sonnets,  of  great  frolics,  and  fine 
lines.  He  is  a  past-master  in  bringing 
again  and  again  the  same  word  in 
every  verse,  accompanying  It  by  ever- 
varying  qualifications,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  word  cog.  In  some  places  his 
alliterations  and  his  puns  are  worthy 
of  the  Marquis  de  Bi^vre  and  of  Com- 
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merson;  bis  fancy,  his  capriciousness,. 
and  inspiration  are  boundless,  his- 
workmanship  is  x)erfect,  everything  be- 
ing chased  and  finished  ad  ungucm.  His 
ability  in  constructing  verses  is  astound- 
ing; In  that  regard  he  is  a  true  legerde* 
mainist.  He  is  endowed  with  Theo- 
dore de  Banville*s  facility  and  grace- 
fulness and  with  Victor  Hugo's 
grandeur  and  verse.  His  art  of  al- 
ternating ironical  or  comical  with  mel- 
ancholic and  tender  parts  is  inimitable. 
His  rhymes  in  their  variety  are  difficult 
to  be  surpassed,  while  the  use  of  words 
could  not  be  more  just. 

Rostand  has  proved  once  more  to  be 
an  exquisite  poet  whose  refined  mind, 
delicate,  frank,  and  sincere  soul  are  ap- 
preciated by  artists  and  the  crowd  as 
well.  Never  before  has  the  poet 
written  such  excellent  verses  as  he 
has  done  in  Ohantecler,  where  the  Ode 
to  the  Sun,  the  whole  half  of  the  sec- 
ond act,  the  apostrophe  to  the  Black- 
bird, the  prayer  of  the  small  birds,  the 
incantation  to  the  night,  and  the  song 
of  the  nightingale  are  the  work  of  a 
genius. 

Through  the  medium  of  animals  the 
poet  utters  biting  verities  and  is  pro- 
digious in  brusque  antitheses,  in  quips 
and  cranks.  He  brands  those  who 
sneer  constantly  and  are  heartless,  but 
admires  those  in  whom  a  strong  mind 
is  united  with  sensitiveness.  He  de- 
tests those  who  claim  to  be  unmoved 
by  anything  because  they  think  that  to 
be  emotional  means  to  be  Incorrect. 
Then  he  enjoins  us  to  preserve  faith 
and  enthusiasm  not^^ithstanding  the 
toads  that  slaver  over  everything  that 
Is  good  and  exalted,  notwithstanding 
females  that  are  foes  of  everything  that 
does  not  concern  passion.  He  speaks 
to  us  about  the  love  of  country,  about 
fondness  of  lucidity,  about  noble  gen- 
erosity, and  charming  simplicity.  He 
teaches  us  that  the  artist  must  be  fixed 
to  the  native  soil,  as  is  the  cock  while 
he   sings,   to   be   in   continual   contact 
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witb  Nature  In  order  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce a  masterpiece. 

He  is  right  in  that  regard  for  having 
himself  followed  this  advice,  he  has 
given  to  the  world  an  eloquent,  en- 
chanting, surprising,  moving  and  ex- 
clusively unique  work,  which  undoubt- 
edly will  remain. 

T)i6  Wnfilah  lUrlew. 


Chamteoler  was  played  by  such  a  con- 
course of  accomplished  actors  and 
staged  in  such  a  manner  that  one  can 
safely  say,  without  exaggeration,  that 
never  before  was  a  piece  played  better, 
and  presented  more  artistically  than 
was  this  powerful  and  extraordinary 
poem. 


ON  THE  PAVEMENT  WITH  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


It  is  not  until  a  man  has  slunk  down 
the  streets  of  this  great  city,  with  the 
eyes  of  every  policeman  on  point  ap- 
praising him  for  comparison  with  the 
criminal  photograph  album,  that  he  is 
able  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  the 
honest  unemployed.  There  is  only  one 
way  by  which  It  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
the  truth  in  this  fearful  problem  of  un- 
employment in  our  cities.  The  man 
who  would  learn  must  go  amongst  the 
submerged  50,000  as  one  of  themselves. 
If  he  trusts  to  Board  of  Trade  returns, 
the  reports  of  charitable  organizations, 
or  statements  by  clergy  and  parish 
workers,  he  will  only  arrive  at  the  ex- 
isting picture  in  outline. 

The  unemployed  in  London  are  of 
four  classes:  genuine  workers  thrown 
out  of  employment  because  of  depres- 
sion, or  man-reducing  improvements,  in 
their  particular  trade;  unemployed  who 
have  not  sufDcient  education  to  follow 
a  trade,  and  who  depend  upon  the  cas- 
ual labor  market;  unemployed  who  pre- 
fer eking  out  a  pavement  living  by  do- 
ing stray  and  odd  jobs  to  facing  the 
routine  hours  of  regular  work;  and  the 
unemployed  who  are  unemployable. 
Beyond  this  division  any  classification 
of  the  want  in  a  great  city  becomes  im- 
possible. The  first  class  mentioned 
will  not  own  to  their  poverty  even 
though  starvation  be  emaciating  wife 
and  children.  In  the  effort  to  preserve 
their  self-respect  the  men  will  tramp 
hundreds  of  miles  per  month  seeking 


employment,  and  will  sustain  life  on  a 
few  slices  of  bread  per  day.  The  cas- 
ual laborer  is  tlie  class  that  one  hears 
most  about,  because,  owing  to  natural 
as  well  as  mechanical  causes,  it  is  more 
rapidly  increasing.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  obscure.  For  the  sake  of 
domestic  economy  the  laboring  classes 
send  their  children  out  to  work  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  the  State  will  al- 
low. There  are,  unfortunately,  em- 
ployers enough  in  London  seeldng  to 
enlist  immature  labor  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  As  soon  as  this  labor  ma- 
tures, however,  they  turn  it  adrift  to 
replace  it  with  child  labor.  Thus  year 
by  year  the  semi-educated  and  trade- 
less  worker  is  thrown  upon  a  market 
of  only  a  limited  demand.  While  the 
scope  of  the  market  increases  but 
slowly,  the  number  of  casual  laborers 
increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  male 
population  of  the  laboring  classes.  The 
next  class — the  unemployed  who  prefer 
eking  6ut  a  pavement  livelihood  to  ac- 
cepting settled  employment — are  the 
hardest  to  anaylze.  They  are  a  product 
of  our  modem  civilization,  with  its 
attendant  concentration  in  the  towns. 
In  part  they  are  the  produce  of  the 
preceding  class,  while,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  money-making  channels  of  modem 
sport  are  also  responsible  for  their  ex- 
istence. Crime  likewise  );ias  brought 
its  influence  to  swell  their  ranks.  They 
are,  of  course,  the  class  which  deserves 
nothing  of  the  country  beyond  meas- 
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ures  designed  for  their  reformation. 
The  last  class — the  unemployable — are 
composed  of  such  as,  through  sickness 
or  mental  or  physical  disability,  are  un- 
able to  earn  a  living.  How  far  the 
(Community  should  be  held  responsible 
for  their  maintenance  is  a  matter  that 
will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  near  fu- 
ture by  national  legislation.  As  all 
three  of  the  preceding  classes  contrib- 
ute to  the  last  class  far  more  directly 
than  does  any  other  portion  of  society, 
it  is  obvious  that  some  form  of  legisla- 
tion must  be  devised  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  thus  save  the  mid- 
dle classes  from  the  devastating  wall 
of  poor  rates  that  is  'building  up  against 
them.  Employment  must  be  found, 
since  the  only  rational  alternative 
would  seem  to  be  the  lethal  chamber. 

It  was  in  this  mind  that  I  put  my 
pride  in  my  pocket  and  plunged  head- 
long into  the  seething  masses  of  North- 
Bast  London.  A  week's  growth  of 
beard,  the  attention  of  a  skilled  hair- 
dresser, and  15s.  expended  in  a  slop 
shop.  Is  all  that  is  necessary  to  turn  an 
ordinary  clubman  into  "a  ship's  stew- 
ard on  the  beach."  The  beauty  of 
a  ship*8  steward  lies  in  the  fact  that 
his  origin  may  be  anything  from  Peer 
to  Platelayer.  It  was  a  cold,  miser- 
able winter  morning.  The  pavement 
squelched  underfoot,  and  a  fog-miet 
slowly  wetted  me  to  the  skin.  I  had 
read  in  the  paper  that  there  was  as 
much  unemployment  in  Hackney  as  in 
any  other  part  of  London.  So  to 
Hackney  I  determined  to  go.  It  not 
being  necessary  that  I  should  play  the 
part  entirely,  and  walk  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  my  residence  to  the  Stoke 
Newington  High  Street,  I  took  the  un- 
derground train  to  Islington.  It  was 
in  the  train  that  I  first  became  con- 
scious of  the  great  gulf  between  the 
classes. 

Simulating  a  bearing  in  keeping  with 
my  miserable  disguise,  I  found  that  my 
appearance  produced  no  expression  of 


sympathy  on  the  faces  of  my  fellow- 
passengers,  and  in  several  cases  I  read 
annoyance  in  the  fact  that  this  cosmo- 
politan mode  of  travelling  necessitated 
their  sitting  beside  one  so  shabbily  at- 
tired. Though  on  uTy  part  it  was  but 
an  experiment,  yet  something  of  the 
hopelessness  that  fills  the  heart  of  the 
man  that  has  fallen  seemed  to  possess 
me  early  in  my  quest.  My  experience 
in  the  train  had  made  me  so  self-con- 
scious that  I  positively  winced  when  In 
front  of  the  Angel,  Islington,  I  came 
under  the  cold  scrutiny  of  the  massive 
policeman  on  point  Bven  when  I  had 
passed  him  I  felt  that  he  was  following 
me  with  his  eyes.  Stopping  at  the 
next  corner,  I  addressed  two  men  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  similar  type  to  my- 
self. 

"Any  chance  of  getting  a  Job?" 

Both  men  looked  me  up  and  down, 
and  expectorated  before  making  an- 
swer. It  was  evident  that  my  speech 
betrayed  me. 

"What  sort  of  a  job  are  you  looking 
for?" 

"Most  anything,"  I  answered. 

"Well,  you'U  find  it's  Just  tHw  here," 
added  one  of  the  comer-stones. 

Then  as  I  turned  away  I  heard  the 
other  mutter  to  his  friend,  "Blooming 
toff  on  his  uppers." 

There  was  something  desperately  de- 
pressing in  the  solitude  of  a  busy  thor- 
oughfare, even  though  I  was  only  mas- 
querading as  a  waif  In  London.  Al- 
though I  had  a  map  of  the  district  in 
my  pocket,  it  was  quite  useless  to  me. 
Whoever  has  heard  of  a  day-laborer 
finding  his  way  by  reading  a  map?  In 
ordinary  times  I  should  have  asked  a 
policeman.  But  now  I  disliked  to  face 
them.  A  drayman  was  bringing  his 
pair  up  to  a  water-trough  in  a  side 
street.  I  asked  him  the  way  to  Stoke 
Newington.  He  looked  me  up  and 
down,  and  then  gave  me  the  first  com- 
passion tliat  I  had  received  that  morn- 
ing.   "Follow  the  tram  lines  till  they 
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stop,  and  then  ask  again,  old  chum.*' 
As  I  was  to  learn  later  on,  there  was  a 
wealth  of  feeling  in  that  "old  chum." 
It  meant  that  that  carman  had  read  my 
troubles,  and  was  giving 'me  all  the 
sympatliy  he  could  afford.  I  tramped 
wearily  away,  and,  wet  and  miserable, 
arrived  at  my  destination. 

There  was  no  question  about  the  un- 
employment in  Hackney.  The  first 
street  that  I  entered  was  lined  with 
miserables  like  unto  myself.  I  dived 
into  side  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  Dal- 
ton  lAue.  In  front  of  every  public- 
house  was  a  small  knot  of  poor  devils 
waiting  there  in  the  hope  that  some 
acquaintance,  in  better  luck  than  them- 
selves, would  invite  them  to  that  penny 
drink  of  thin  swipes  which  would  en- 
title them  to  a  broken  biscuit  from  the 
bar  counter.  In  one  street  I  counted 
thirty-seven  men  standing  outside  the 
four  public-bouses.  Not  one  of  these 
men  was  smoking.  I  believe  that  not 
one  of  them  had  a  single  penny  in  his 
pocket,  otherwise  I  should  have  seen  a 
pipe  or  cigarette  amongst  them.  I  was 
so  impressed  by  this  that  I  turned  into 
a  dingy  tobacco-sweet  shop.  A  dis- 
hevelled Jewess  served  me  with  six 
penny-worth  of  her  cheapest  cigarettes. 
For  this  silver  mite  she  gave  me  thir- 
ty-five. And  then  her  womanly  com- 
passion, moved  by  my  woebegone  ap- 
pearance, prompted  her  to  say.  "Per- 
haps you  would  like  a  light?*'  She 
tossed  me  a  halfpenny  box  of  matches. 
Those  cigarettes,  and  others  like  them 
that  I  purchased  later,  proved  my  best 
introduction-cards.  I  wandered  down 
to  one  of  the  groups  already  mentioned, 
and  entered  into  conversation  with  two 
youths  of  about  twenty  who  were  tidily 
but  shabbily  dressed,  and  a  hungry- 
looking  man  whom  I  took  to  be  some 
kind  of  mechanic.  Taking  out  three 
or  four  loose  cigarettes  from  my  pocket 
I  offered  one  to  the  better  dressed  of 
the  youths.  "What?**  he  exclaimed. 
"Had  a  bit  of  luck  this  morning,  old 


mau?  But  I  don't  like  to  take  it,  as  I 
can't  give  you  nothing  in  return."  By 
this  double  negative  he  meant  to  im- 
ply that  he  was  absolutely  on  the  rocks 
himself,  and  did  not  wish  to  rob  a  fel- 
low-sufferer of  any  piece  of  luck  upon 
which  he  might  have  chanced.  I  as- 
sured them  that  I  had  had  a  Job  on  the 
preceding  day,  and  all  three  took  the 
cigarettes  with  eagerness.  Having  thus 
cemented  this  pavement  acquaintance, 
I  asked  tentatively  what  the  chances 
were  of  getting  any  work.  The  me- 
chanic bluntly  suggested  that  I  must 
be  a  "cuckoo,"  which  I*  understood 
from  the  context  to  mean  a  stranger, 
if  I  expected  to  find  work  in 
Hackney  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He 
himself  had  been  round  to  no  less  than 
nine  engineering  firms  that  morning  be- 
fore eight  o'clock,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  temporary  Job  as  a  fitter.  He  was  a 
Iilumber  by  trade.  The  other  two  had 
Just  tramped  back  from  Milwall  Docks, 
where  they  had  tried  to  find  something, 
from  wharf  hand  to  stowaway,  in  the 
shipping  line.  I  then  unburdened  into 
their  sympathetic  ears  the  imaginary 
story  of  my  own  woes,  and  asked  them 
what  one  could  do  for  a  bare  living. 
The  better  dressed  of  the  young  men 
said  that,  for  his  part,  he  got  one  meal 
a  day  at  his  home.  The  other  youth 
admitted  that  there  were  always  a 
few  pence  to  be  earned  each  night  out- 
side the  public-houses  by  minding  the 
children  while  their  parents  were  in 
the  bar.  The  plumber's  story  was  pa- 
thetic. He  had  a  wife  with  a  small 
baby  at  home,  and  he  had  only  been 
able  to  find  two  days'  work  in  the  last 
tluree  weeks.  At  last  he  had  been 
forced  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  parish,  with  the  result 
that  he  had  received  a  tenpenny  ticket 
which  he  could  realize  either  in  a  stip- 
ulated butcher's,  baker's,  or  grocer's 
shop.  For  him,  with  his  small  child  at 
home,  there  was  only  one  course.  He 
had  to  buy  a  tin  of  preserved  milk  at 
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the  grocer's,  and  supplement  it  with 
coal  and  firing.    If  the  grocer,  in  his 
magnanimity,  had  not  sold  him  half  a 
loaf  of  bread  for  the  odd  halfpence, 
father  and  mother  would  have  bene- 
fited nothing  by  the  charity.    Through 
a  curious  want  of  appreciation,  these 
charity  tickets  can  only  realize  at  one 
of  the  three  establishments  mentioned. 
It  would  be  tedious  if  I  were  to  re- 
capitulate the  scores  of  squalid   and 
miserable  histories  that  I  heard  that 
day.       It   must  be  remembered   that 
these  men,  when  in  conversation  with 
their  equals,  do  not  wear  their  hard- 
luck  stories  upon  their  sleeves.      They 
were  none  of  them  professional  beg- 
garsi     You  do  not  find  the  professional 
beggar  in  the   ESast  Bnd.      Some,  of 
course,  belonged  to  the  class  that  pre- 
fer to  live  in  this  environment;  but  the 
majority   of   my   curbstone  acquaintp 
ances  were  honest  Bnglishmen  crushed 
out  of  work  by  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  country,  and  they  were  as  self- 
respecting   as   their  unhappy   circum- 
stances would  permit.     My  next  effort 
was  to  secure  work  myself.      On  this 
particular  day  I  was  too  late  for  the 
Labor  Exchanges,  nor  was   I  encour- 
aged to  look  for  them,  since  the  com- 
ment that  I  heard  upon  them  was  most 
despondent  in  its  character.      But  of 
this  later. 

Still  in  the  neighborhood  of  Daltou 
Lane,  I  presently  found  myself  by  a 
small  timber-yard.  A  short,  stout,  and 
rather  bucolic  person  was  examining  a 
seedy-looking  beam  that  appeared  to 
have  done  good  service  in  the  past. 

**Moming,  governor*"  I  said;  "got  a 

job  for  a  man  who  is  willing  to  work?" 

He  looked  up  at  me  quickly.      There 

was  no  doubt  that  he  was  an  employer 

of  labor,  and  a  very  shrewd  and  hard 

employer  of  labor. 

"What  can  you  do?"  he  said  curtly. 

"I  am  an  educated  man  out  of  a  Job; 

ru  do  anything." 

"What's  yer   trade, — what   can   you 
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do?"  he  asked,  eyeing  me  forbiddiagly. 
"I've  been  a  soldier,  and  I  can't  get 
a  Job.    I'll  do  anything." 

"Been    out   of    a    Job    long?    Your 
clothes  is  gbod  enough." 

"I  only  bought  them  on  Saturday 
when  I  landed  at  Southampton.  I've 
Just  lost  my  Job  in  South  Africa  ow- 
ing to  the  Grovemment  giving  back  the 
country  to  the  Boers." 
"So  you  fought  in  the  war,  did  you?" 
Yes,  for  two  years." 
'Ah,"  he  said,  with  a  vindictive  tone 
in  his  voice,  "helped  to  ruin  your  coun- 
try, did  you?  I  know  your  kind. 
Shoot  'em  ali  down  and  we'll  get  their 
jobs.  You  deserve  to  starve."  Then 
his  tone  softened.  "Well,  look  'ere," 
he  added,  *^ou  'ave  the  look  of  a 
strong  'ealthy  fellow.  I  got  some 
gravel  that  I  want  shifting  down  this 
yard.  You  can  come  and  have  a  look 
at  it  if  you  Uke." 

I  followed  him  meekly  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  enclosure,  where  there 
was  a  large  heap  of  sand.  It  might 
have  been  two  or  three  cartloads, — at 
least,  my  unaccustomed  eye  estimated 
it  as  such. 

"There,"  said  my  bucolic  friend, 
"you  shift  that  sand  and  wheel  it  into 
that  pit  there,  and  I'll  give  you  eight- 
een-pence." 

I  looked  at  the  heap  and  then  at 
my  friend.  "Mister,"  I  said,  "that's 
more  than  half-a-day's  job;  I'll  come 
and  begin  it  to-morrow  morning." 

"You're  the  fourth  man  as  has  said 
that  this  morning,  yet  you  all  said  that 
you  were  starving,"  he  said  viciously. 
"Right  you  are,  governor,"  I  an- 
swered, "yet  there  are  many  of  us  who 
would  starve  rather  than  be  sweated 
into  doing  a  day  and  half's  job  for 
eighteen  pence." 

It  is  a  crying  shame  that  there  are 
thousands  of  employers  of  this  kidney 
in  London.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
a  law  of  nature  that  the  strong  should 
prey  upon  the  weak.      As  I  have  al« 
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Teadj  suggested,  it  is  this  type  of  em- 
ployer who,  by  the  employment  of  im- 
mature lal>or,  creates  the  class  of  work- 
meu  who  are  the  first  hit  by  depressioa 
in  trade.  For  the  most  part  I  believe 
these  sweaters  to  be  foreigners,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  there  must  be 
many  Bnglishmen  equally  culpable. 

After  I  had  had  a  fivepenny  meal  in 
a  small  eating-house,  I  made  another 
tour  of  the  public-houses,  which, 
towards  evening,  become  the  lodestone 
•of  the  unemployed.  If  I  had  not  stood 
upon  that  damp  pavement  and  seen  the 
competition  amongst  grown,  and  often 
respectably  dressed,  men  to  hold  ba- 
bies and  mind  children  while  the  moth- 
"ers  or  guardians  were  inside  the  pub- 
Ue-bousee,  I  would  not  have  believed 
<that  poverty  could  so  have  reduced 
English  manhood.  I  asked  a  gray- 
<tieaded  carman,  who  was  minding  a 
tMby  in  arms,  how  he  managed  to  live. 
After  we  had  fraternized  a  little,  he 
told  me  that  he  and  his  wife,  by  sleep- 
ing in  the  passage  outside  their  one 
room,  were  able  to  let  their  bed  some- 
times for  threepence,  and  if  they  should 
get  two  to  sleep  in  it.  for  fivepence  a 
night.  His  wife  was  able  to  make  a 
few  pence  by  replenishing  his  barrow 
for  a  coster,  while  he  himself  generally 
managed  to  pick  up  twopence  half- 
penny to  threepence  by  minding  chil- 
dren for  their  mothers  outside  this  par- 
ticular house.  Can  a  more  miserable 
-state  of  society  be  imagined?  I  asked 
him  if  he  was  generally  sure  of  letting 
the  bed.  His  answer  was  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  reason  being  that  he 
lived  in  one  of  the  criminal  quarters, 
and  that  the  thieves,  or  "crooks*'  as  he 
called  them,  prefered  going  to  private 
bouses  rather  than  to  the  public  doss- 
houses.  I  then  began  to  consider  my 
•own  Bleeping  arrangements,  and  I 
asked  my  friend  for  advice. 

'^Ifs  no  good  your  coming  to  us, 
<±iim,^'  he  answered,  **as  the  missus 
told  me  we  were  full  up  again  to-night. 


But  it  all  depends  what  your  style  is. 
I  wouldn't  advise  nobody  as  could  raise 
fivepence  for  a  Row  ton  House  to  sleep 
in  these  parts.  Most  people  up  here 
is  crooks."  And  he  made  a  gesture 
from  which  I  concluded  that  seafaring 
men  were  not  altogether  safe  unless 
they  knew  their  way  about  in  the  Bast 
end  of  Lfondon. 

So  I  made  my  way  down  to  Penton- 
ville,  determined  to  seek  a  lodging  in 
the  liowton  House  at  King's  Gross. 
Being  pretty  well  wet  through  and 
thoroughly  leg-weary,  I  took  the  train 
to  the  Caledonian  Road. 

It  was  with  rather  mixed  feelings 
that  I  approached  the  well-lit  edifice 
that  is  the  people's  hotel  in  this  part  of 
London.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
entrance,  as  quite  a  stream  of  visitors 
were  passing  up  the  steps.  I  filed  in, 
and  in  due  course  came  to  the  bureau. 
Here  a  smart  and  most  matter-of-fact 
official,  who,  from  his  appearance  I 
Judged  to  have  once  been  an  Army. 
Service  Corps  clerk,  asked  me  whether 
I  would  have  a  bed  for  sevenpence  or 
a  shilling.  The  refinement  upon 
which  I  had  been  nurtured  prompted 
me  to  take  the  shilling  cubicle. 

"Name?"  said  the  clerk.  I  gave  my 
pseudonym.  "Will  you  have  key?"  I 
nodded.  "One  shiUing  deposit."  With 
that  I  was  handed  a  paper  ticket  and 
the  key,  and  passed  through  the  turn- 
stile. Never  having  before  expe- 
rienced a  hotel  door  with  a  turnstile  reg- 
istering the  number  of  entries,  I  felt 
something  like  a  ticketed  criminal.  I 
was  wet.  miserable,  and  tired,  so  I 
passed  into  the  common  feeding-room. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious places  of  rendezvous  in  the  whole 
world.  It  is  well  lighted,  and  the  ta- 
bles and  forms  were  set  out  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  school  class-room.  At 
one  end  of  the  room  is  a  window-bar 
opening  into  the  kitchen.  Behind  this 
bar,  three  or  four  maids  in  caps  and 
white   aprons   are   busy  serving  sach 
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meals  as  the  visitors  demand.      A  lit- 
tle removed  from  the  window-bar,  and 
standing  in  the  common-room  itself,  is 
a  large  coke-fed  stove.       Its  real  pur- 
pose is   to  permit  those  visitors  who 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  a  cooked  meal 
to   prepare  any   food   they   may   have 
brought    themselves.        It   also,    on    a 
wet  day  like  the  one  in  my  experience, 
is  a  grateful  friend  to  the  street  wan- 
derer  who   arrives    wet   to   the   skin. 
The  prices  at  the  window-bar  aston- 
ished me.      For  threepence  you  could 
secure  a  supper  consisting  of  a  Jorum 
of  cocoa,  a  ra«her  of  bacon  or  a  bloater, 
and  a  piece  of  bread.      But  what  inter- 
ested me  most  were  the  clients  gath- 
ered together  in  the  eating-room.      By 
far  the  larger  number  were  dressed, 
and  comported  themselves  as  men  who 
should  have  had  respectable  homes  of 
their  own.    The  other  x>ortion,  and  for 
the  most  part  those  cooking  round  the 
coke  fire,  were  the  men  one  sees  at  the 
street-comers  In  the  West  End  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night — paper-sell- 
ers,   crossing-sweepers,    scientific   beg- 
gars.     In    the    recreation-room    adja- 
cent, the  class  was  almost  entirely  su- 
perior.     I  noticed  one  man  in  clerical 
attire.    Nearly  every  one  was  wearing 
a  passably  clean  collar.       Here  men 
were  writing  letters,  playing  draughts 
and  backgammon,  rending  the  daily  pa- 
pers, and  generally  comporting  them- 
selves as  the  members  of  a  club.    I 
picked  up  an  acquaintance — a  man  who 
had  Just  thrown  down  a  newspaper. 
I  discovered  that  he  was  an  Australian, 
now  resident  in  Sheffield.      He  found 
it  necessary  to  come  to  London  two  or 
three  times  a-year  for  a  week  on  busi- 
ness.     He  took  a  cubicle  at  Rowton 
House  at  a  contract  rate  of  five  shillings 
per  week,  paid  a  small  sun  for  clean 
sheets,  a  penny  for  a  cake  of  soap,  and 
was  as  comfortable  as  if  he  lived  in  a 
hotel  of  the  class  that  he  could  afford 
to  patronize.       He  did  not  take   his 
meals  in  the  Rowton  House,  as  the  en- 


vironment of  that  common  eating-room 
was  the  least  attractive  feature  in  the 
whole  establishment. 
.    When  I,  myself,  went  to  bed  I  found 
that  my  own  experience  bore  out  aU 
that  my  Australian  friend  had  said.    If 
one  could  forget  the  bureaucratic  bear- 
ing of  the  officials  in  the  Rowton  Howies 
there  could  be  nothing  disagreeable  in 
taking  advantage  of  their  higher  rate 
accommodation.  .  You  receive  a  com- 
fortable little  cubicle  with  a  gas-jet,  a 
chest  of  drawers  with  a  looking-glass, 
a  wash-stand  and  towel,  a  spring-bed 
and  blankets.      In  short,  the  accommo- 
dation provided  for  one  shilling  Is  as 
good  as,  and  in  many  cases  better  than, 
the  accommodation  available  in  ordi- 
nary South  African  hotels  or  Indian  dak 
bungalows.      The  only  drawback  is,  as 
I   have  said  before,   the  bureaucratic 
atmosphere  pervading  it  all, — the  iron 
sliding-gate  that  closes  behind  you  as 
you   pass   up   the  stairs   to   bed,   the 
printed  list  of  rules  that  hangs  upon 
your  door,  and  the  bell  that  warns  you 
to  be  out  of  your  room  at  a  given  hour 
in  the  morning. 

Having  slept  as  well  and  comfortably 
as  if  I  had  been  in  my  own  home.  I 
rose  early  in  order  to  be  amongst  the 
first  arrivals  at  the  Labor  Exchange. 
The  Exchange  at  which  I  had  deter-  ' 
mined  to  try  my  luck  had  been  opened 
for  some  days,  therefore  there  was 
nothing  of  that  exuberance  of  novelty 
that  had  attracted  so  many  on  the 
opening  day.  I  was  not  the  first;  and 
I  Joined  a  queue  of  shabby  and  hope- 
less-looking laborers  that  was  being 
marshalled  by  two  young  and  over-offi- 
cious constables.  I  had  a  three-quarter 
of  an  hour's  wait  outside  the  dismal 
green  shutters  before  the  section  of 
the  queue  to  which  I  belonged  was  ad- 
mitted. The  man  I  stood  next  to  was 
a  day-laborer.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  of  anybody  who  had  got  emifloy- 
ment  from  a  bureau.  The  question  was 
taken  up  by  the  next  in  the  turn,  who 
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said  that  he  had  heard  tell  that  they 
wanted  twenty  men  in  Wales,  and  that 
was  why  he  had  come  to-day  to  make 
inquiries.  A  man  who  was  on  the 
pavement,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
our  queue,  having  overheard  the  ques- 
tion, remarked,  "Don't  let  them  kid  you 
that  they  are  going  to  give  you  any 
work.  All  they  want  is  to  count  the 
number  of  unemployed  to  make  a  Par- 
liamentary return."  My  laborer,  who 
had  a  worse  tale  to  unfold  than  any  I 
had  heard  on  the  previous  day,  said 
that  he  simply  came  as  a  last  chance 
before  the  workhouse.  He  added 
mournfully,  as  we  shufBed  iuto  the  Ex- 
change, "Onct  you  sets  foot  in  the 
workhus  you're  finished."  Inside  the 
Exchange  we  were  passed  before  a 
spruce  little  bureaucrat  behind  a 
pigeon-hole  grating.  He  was  much 
the  same  class  of  man  as  the  ofBcial  in 
the  receipt  of  custom  at  Rowton  House. 
His  business  began  and  ended  in  that 
of  a  registering  agent.  I  left  the  bu- 
reau, knowing  that  I  was  no  nearer 
employment  thau  if  I  had  uot  been 
there  at  all,  and  holding  in  my  hand  u 
card  by  which  I  was  to  inform  the  of- 
fice of  any  change  of  address. 

Being  an  educated  man,  I  knew  what 
most  of  my  discons<^ate  associates 
could  not  realize,  that  a  Labor  Boc- 
change  was  not  a  machine  to  supply 
Government  labor  for  the  man  who 
claimed  a  right  to  wort,  but  only  an 
organization  that  hoped  to  bring  em- 
ployer and  employee  more  generally 
into  touch.  Labor  Exchanges  of 
themselves  have  done  nothing,  and  can 
<lo  nothing,  to  solve  this  immei)se  prob- 
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lem  that  is  pressing  for  immediate  so- 
lution. No  machinery  is  of  any  value 
unless  it  can  produce  the  demand.  At 
the  present  moment  such  demand  as 
exists  is,  in  London,  swamped  in  a 
ratio  of  almost  five  to  one.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  Socialis- 
tic measures  proposed  in  the  suspended 
Budget  can  do  nothing  but  increase  the 
unemployment  in  this  country.  In  his 
endeavor  to  place  the  burden  upon  the 
rich,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  can  only  suc- 
ceed in  increasing  unemployment,  since 
it  is  the  money  of  the  rich  that  is  at 
the  base  of  all  employment  Hunt  cap- 
ital out  of  this  country,  and  you  create 
a  state  of  poverty  that  must  prove  an 
insupportable  burden  to  the  middle 
classes.  The  rich  can  look  after  them- 
selves, but  the  middle-classes  remain  for 
ever  the  prey  of  Socialistic  legislation. 
It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  pai)er  to 
offer  any  argument  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  The  only  object  of  my 
quest  was  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  ex- 
isted. But  of  one  point  I  am  positive, 
that  if  only  some  of  the  educated  men 
who  voted  for  the  Liberal  cause  at  the 
last  election  could  have  beeu  with  me 
for  those  two  days,  could  have  seen 
what  I  saw,  could  have  heard  what  I 
heard,  they  would  have  agreed  with  me 
that  in  our  present  fiscal  situation  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  the  condition 
of  the  working  man  to  be  worse,  and 
therefore  we  have  a  right  that  legisla- 
tion should  change  our  fiscal  condi- 
tions, and  place  some  iniix)st  upon  the 
foreign  competition  that  is  grinding  the 
heart  of  the  nation  into  pulp. 

**0W  Chunr 
London,  Feb.  1i)W. 
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Ourr  Vouiif^  to  Marry  Vet. 


OWEli  YOUNG  TO  MARRY  YET. 

Concluded. 


Sunday,  of  course,  was  wet.  Such 
red-letter  days  in  a  girl's  calendar  of- 
ten are;  and  Mrs.  Gilclirist  did  not  sup- 
pose that  Divina  would  be  anxious  to 
go  out. 

**You're  better  quietly  in  the  house 
with  your  book,"  she  told  the  girl. 
"I've  a  nice  set  of  addresses  written 
for  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation I'll  lend  you  to  read."  But  to 
her  surprise  this  alluring  offer  did  not 
seem  to  tempt  Divina;  the  pages  of  the 
book  of  life  were  in  truth  what  she 
longed  to  turn  that  afternoon,  if  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  had  only  known! 

**0h,  m'am,  I  don't  mind  the  rain. 
I'm  sweir  t<»  give  up  the  class.  I 
wasn't  at  the  church  either  the  day," 
said  Divina  eagerly. 

"I'm  sure  I'm  glad  you  are  so  thought- 
ful." said  her  mistress,  Innocent  soul 
that  she  was.  "Well,  see  that  you  put 
oil  your  thick  boots  and  your  water- 
l>roof.  Mr.  Ferguson  will  be  very 
pleastHl  to  see  you  make  the  effort  to 
fio  in  all  this  rain." 

Divina  laughed  in  her  sleeve.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  a  hypmritioal 
LTirl.  but  y<nith  is  youth,  and  iiotliing 
on  earth  will  ever  alter  that  fact.  She 
was  dull,  and  saw  a  prospect  of  amus- 
ing herself.  You  cannot  blame  the 
child. 

So.  Bible  in  hand,  Divina  sped  alonj? 
the  njiahlv  roads  towards  the  ^Nlanse. 
Never  li.-ul  the  way  seemeil  shorter; 
but,  ala^,  never  had  ^0(hI  Mr.  Ferj?n- 
son's  exhortations  seemed  lou;:«»r. 
A.irain  and  airain  Divina's  eyes  soujjht 
the  clock:  a  quarter  to  four:  four:  a 
•  junrter  past  f-»ur;  half  past  four;  the 
ImihIs  >ti)!o  ainni:.  and  the  niinistor's 
patient  old  voice  dr^nied  on,  explaining 
tlio  jotnT.ey<  of  St.    Paul. 

Of  wiiat  siirnificance.  alas!  was  one 
Word  tint  slu*  heard  to  Divina.  who  sat 
there  \\at«  liiiiic  the  hands  of  the  clock 


and  thinking  about  John  the  plough- 
man? As  well  might  the  minister  have 
spoken  to  the  wind:  it  would  have  paid 
as  much  heed  to  his  teachings. 

This  was  to  be  a  day  of  triumph  to 
Divina,  for  as  she  came  out  of  the 
Manse  gate,  along  with  a  little  band  of 
her  fellow  class-mates,  she  saw  John 
waiting  for  her  under  the  shelter  of  the 
trees  at  the  church  door.  Here,  in- 
deed, was  an  open  declaration  in  the 
face  of  the  world!  The  girls  nudged 
each  other  and  giggled,  asking  in  whis- 
pers who  John  Thompson  was  after 
(Par  from  their  thoughts  already  were 
the  journeys  of  St.  Paul!),  and  Divina, 
knowing  the  answer  to  tlieir  question, 
fell  behind  so  that  John  might  have  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  her  from 
among  the  group. 

Who  can  tell  the  throb  of  gratified 
vanity  that  her  young  heart  gave  as 
John  came  forward  and  joined  her? 
The  other  girls  looked  back  at  them 
and  laughed  loudly;  but  John  minded 
them  not  a  whit. 

"We'll  gang  roond  by  the  ither  road," 
was  all  the  comment  he  made  upim 
their  laughter. 

Divina  was  in  a  twitter  of  excite- 
ment; but  if  she  exi>ected  that  John 
would  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and 
kiss  her,  she  was  much  mistaken. 
John  was  far  t«K)  pnulent  to  ccunndt 
himself  in  any  such  way.  What  he 
did  do.  w;is  to  saunter  along  in  the 
l)ourin;r  rain  (apparently  (juite  oblivious 
to  it,  as  any  self-respecting  ploughman 
should  be)  while  he  talked  gravely  to 
Divina  almut  Mr.  Ferguson's  Bible- 
class.  Divina  would  have  preferred  al- 
most any  other  subject;  but  she  had 
enouirh  of  tact  to  allow  her  adorer  to 
<-lioose  his  own  t<ii)i(s  of  conversation. 

John  was  incurably  theological,  with 
that  deep,  worrying,  (piestioning  mind 
that  Ix'loui^s  more  inherently  to  a  cer- 
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tain  type  of  Scot  than  to  the  native  of 
any  other  country  under  the  wide 
arch  of  heaven.  He  could  not  keep  off 
religious  subjects — they  fascinated  him 
as  horses  and  cards  fascinate  some 
men.  His  sombre  imagination  played 
round  the  problems  of  this  bewildering 
world  of  ours  unceasingly. 

And  here  he  seemed  to  be  going  to 
choose  Divina  for  his  life's  partner — 
Divina,  careless  as  the  wind,  and  un- 
thinking as  a  kitten:  in  truth  the  at- 
traction of  opposites.  She  did  not  in 
any  way  try  to  deceive  him;  but  she 
certainly  tried  hard  to  please  him.  The 
method  she  adopted  was  a  very  old  one, 
but  one  which  is  in  most  cases  entirely 
efficacious — she  merely  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  every  word  that  fell 
from  the  man*s  lips,  and  said  little  her- 
self! 

When  the  walk  came  to  an  end  there- 
fore, John  was  under  the  impression 
that  Divina  and  he  were  absolutely  one 
in  thought,  so  cleverly  had  she  listened, 
so  little  had  she  said,  so  much  had  she 
looked.  He  might  have  been  a  little 
hurt  and  surprised  if  he  had  stood  be- 
side Divina  in  the  farm  porch  while 
she  shook  out  "her  wet  umbrella.  For, 
with  a  great  sigh  of  mingled  relief  and 
disappointment,  she  exclaimed  to  her- 
self: 

•*Losh  me,  is  yon  courtin'?" 

This  was  only  the  first  of  many 
walks.  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  of  course, 
found  out  verj'  soon  that  Divina  and 
John  were  "keeping  company,"  and 
though  a  little  sorry  that  the  girl  should 
begin  to  think  of  matrimony  so  early, 
she  was  thankful  that  such  an  ex- 
emplary young  man  should  be  her 
choice. 

"You're  far  too  young  to  marry  yet, 
Divina."  she  told  her;  "John  must  wait 
a  year  or  two  for  you,  then  you  can 
lay  by  some  money,  and  you'll  have 
learned  many  a  thing  before  then." 

"Oh,   I'm   no'   thinkin'   about   i?ettin' 


married,  m'am,"  said  Divina,  "I'm  only 
walkin'  out  with  John." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  understand 
you  girls,"  said  the  older  woman. 
"What  does  walking  out  with  a  man 
mean,  but  Just  that  you're  thinking  of 
marrying  him?  It's  nonsense  to 
speak  that  way,  Divina,  and  I  hope 
you're  not  trifling  with  John?" 

"No'  me,  m'am — maybe  John's  triflin' 
wi'  me,"  said  Divina,  laughing. 

She  laughed;  but  there  was  in  reality 
a  nip  of  truth  in  her  words,  for  in  spite 
of  all  their  walking  and  talking,  John 
had  never  yet  made  her  a  definite  offet 
of  marriage.  This  fact  Divina  could 
not  hide  from  herself,  nor  could  she 
deny  that  such  an  offer  would  be  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  her  vanity. 

"I'm  no  quite  sure  that  I'll  tak  him," 
she  said  to  herself,  judicially  weighing 
the  situation;  "but  I'd  like  him  to  offer." 

Things  then  were  in  this  parlous  con- 
dition, when  Divina  had  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, and  set  to  work  to  carry  it 
out  at  once.  John  must  somehow  or 
other  be  brought  to  the  point:  her  van- 
ity could  not  bear  his  silence  any 
longer — speak  he  must.  Having  come 
to  this  decision,  Divina  began  to  act 
upon  it. 

"If  you  please,  m'am,"  she  said  one 
day,  "I'm  wantin'  to  go  to  Edinbury  if 
you  don't  objec'." 

"To  Edinburgh,  Divina?  Have  you 
friends  to  see  there,  or  what  is  it?" 

"No,  m'am;  it's  things  I  want  to 
buy." 

"Why,  Divina,  haven't  you  all  you 
need?  I'm  sure  your  things  are  all 
very  good." 

"I  want  a  hat,"  said  the  girl. 

"The  one  you  have  is  quite  neat  and 
nice — what  would  you  be  spending 
your  money  on  a  new  one  for?"  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  remonstrated.  "Especially  if 
you  think  of  getting  married  some  day, 
Divina,  you  should  be  laying  by  for 
that." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  thinkin'  o'  it,"  Divinn 
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said  evasively.       **But,  If  you  please 
m'am,  I'd  like  the  day  in  Edinbury." 

'*Well,  of  course  you  can  have  It— 
but,  Divina,  do  you  know  your  way 
about  the  town,  and  what  shops  to  go 
to  and  all?" 

*1'U  manage  fine/'  said  the  girl. 
**There's  a  shop  they  call  Lyons — I've 
heard  tell  of  it." 

"Yes,  it's  a  good  shop;  but  when  you 
go  there,  be  sure  you  know  what  you 
want,  for  you'll  be  so  confused  by  the 
number  of  things  they  offer  you,  that 
as  likely  as  not  you'll  end  by  buying 
what  you  don't  want" 

Unfortunately  for  herself,  Divina 
had  a  great  deal  of  self-confidence;  she 
did  not  believe  these  words  of  wisdom 
in  the  least. 

"I  know  fine  what  I'm  to  buy,"  she 
assured  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  who,  with  the 
wisdom  of  age,  shook  her  head  over 
this  announcement. 

"I  suppose  girls  will  never  learn  ex- 
cept by  experience,"  she  said,  "but  let 
me  give  you  one  bit  of  advice — beware 
of  bargains — there's  not  such  a  thing 
as  a  bargain.      When  a  shopman  tells 
you  he's  giving  you  one,  he's  really  get- 
ting rid  of  the  goods  for  some  reason 
or  other — I've  found  that  out  long  ago." 
Divina  listened,  of  course;  but  she 
was  quite  sure  that  she  knew  better. 
Had  she  not  been  reading  the  adver- 
tisements   in    the    WkJekly    Scotsman  f 
That  powerful  organ  of  public  opin- 
ion surely  knew  more  than  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ, and  it  spoke  of  "Phenomenal 
Bargains";  of  •*Thing6  going  under  cost 
price";  of  "Summer  hats  being  given 
away."    Certainly,  if  this  was  the  case, 
she  would  easily  get  what  she  wanted! 
It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Divina 
should  go  to  Edinburgh  on  Friday  for 
her  day  of  shopping.      Bright  visions 
of  hats  visited  her  pillow  all  the  night 
before.     In  dreams  she  saw  an  endless 
perspective  of  pegs,  hung  with  hats  of 
every  shape  and  shade,  and  she,  with 
the    exhaustless    purse    of    the    fable, 


strayed  among  them   buying,   buying^ 
buying.     .     .    . 

Divina  you  must  remember,  looked 
upon  herself  by  this  time  almost  in  the 
light    of    a    capitalist.      In    the    six 
months  since  she  came   to   Sandyhill 
Farm,  she  had  been  able  to  lay  by  five 
dirty  one-pound  notes,  and  this,  almost 
the  first  money  she  had  earned,  seemed 
to  her  an  enormous  sum,  with  illimit- 
able spending  capacities.      Divina  had 
none  of  the  spirit  of  the  miser  in  her — 
she  thought  that  money  was  there  to  be 
spent,  not  to  be  boarded — a  philosophy 
that  has  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense  in 
it. 

On  her  way  to  the  station  on  Friday 
morning,  Divina  had  the  good  luck  to 
meet  John  going  to   hie   work.       He 
stopped  to  ask  her  where  she  was  off 
to. 

"To  Edinbury,  for  the  day,"  she  an- 
swered,  her  face  glowing  with  soap 
and  pleasure.     "I've  things  to  buy." 

"Yer  lucky  that  have  siller  tae  buy 
wi',"   said   John   grimly.     "It  tak's   a 
man  all  his  time  to  live  these  days — 
let  alone  buyin'." 

Divina   laughed  gaily,   and   assured 
him  he  had  risen  on  the  wrong  side 
that  morning,  to  be  taking  such  dark 
views  of  life.      Then  she  hurried  on  to 
the  station,  and  John  stood  looking  af- 
ter her  admiringly. 

"She's  a  sight  for  sair  e'en — none  of 
the  fal-lalls  some  lassies  wear — ^yon's  a 
sensible  bit  thing,  would  make  a  man 
a  good  wife,"  he  meditated  as  he  plod- 
ded on  to  his  work.  His  thoughts  were 
full  of  the  trim  little  figure  that  had 
flitted  across  his  path:    "None  o*  your 
dressed  up  huzzies  for  me,"  he  added 
aloud. 
.  ...... 

Those  who  have  had  occasion  to  go 
a-shopping  in  E3dinburgh  must  have  ob- 
served that  pleasant  note  of  intimacy 
which  prevails  in  most  of  the  shops. 
Trading  is  here  carried  on  under  genial 
conditions;  and,  except  where  the  in- 
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tolerable  '*youiig  lady'*  from  LondoD 
has  intruded,  the  saleswomen  take  an 
almost  passionate  personal  interest  in 
their  customers. 

Impossible  to  convey  the  welcoming 
intonation  of  the  Edinburgh  sales- 
woman as  6he  presses  her  wares: 
^'This  now  I  can  really  recommend,  for 
I've  tried  it  myself — ^it'U  be  the  verra 
thing  yer  wantln':  or  stop  a  minit,  I've 
a  cheaper  line  I'd  like  to  show  you — 
no,  it's  no  trouble  at  all.  .  .  .  Now, 
to  my  mind  that  becomes  ye  better 
than  the  dearer  one."  .  .  .  Surely 
in  no  other  known  capital  do  the  sales 
people  so  earnestly  consider  how  to 
spare  the  purses  of  their  clients.  But 
thifi  may  be  only  a  deeper  depth  of 
aubtilty,  for  it  is  so  disarming  that  the 
purse-strings  fly  open  before  it  in  a 
wonderful  way. 

When  Divina  then  entered  that 
genial  emporium  known  as  Lyons,  she 
was  immediately  made  welcome  by  one 
of  these  redoubtable  saleswomen.  Our 
heroine  scarcely  needed  to  voice  her 
wants,  they  were  understood  almost 
without  speech  on  her  part  by  this  om- 
niscient creature. 

"I  perfectly  understand:  what  you're 
wantin'  is  a  dressy  hat  that'll  look  well 
at  the  church  and  yet  do  fine  for  your 
afternoon  out  Yes,  we've  got  just  the 
thing  here— but  maybe  that's  too  dear 
— ^ifs  nonsense  spending  too  much  on  a 
hat,  I  always  say,  that'll  be  out  of 
fashion  next  year.  Here's  another  ex- 
actly half  the  price — ^Its  real  stylish 
too— I  sold  one  to  an  officer's  daughter 
half  an  hour  ago.  I  believe  it's  the 
very  thing  for  you.  Just  you  try  it 
on,  please — ^let  me  put  it  on  for  you — a 
wee  bit  to  the  one  side — that's  it — now, 
if  you  ask  me,  I  think  that's  the  exact 
thing  you've  been  looking  for.  It's  a 
cheap  hat  for  the  money>  really — ^the 
feather's  a  beauty." 

Thus  cajoled,  Divina  assumed  the 
hat,  and  then  gazed  at  her  own  reflec- 
tion In  the  glass  and  wondered  at  the 
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awful  power  of  dress.  For  this  hat 
had  transformed  her  in  one  moment 
from  a  Nicholson  girl  into  a  fine  lady 
— or  so  she  fondly  imagined.  It  was  a 
gigantic  structure  of  emerald  green  vel- 
vet, turned  up  sweepingly  at  one  side. 
A  long  white  ostrich  (whalebone) 
feather  depended  from  it,  and  fell  be- 
witchingly  across  her  shoulder. 

"Take  a  look  at  yourself  in  the  hand- 
glass," the  saleswoman  recommended. 
Divina  did  not  understand  the  uses 
of  tlie  hand-glass,  but  these  were 
quickly  e^^lained  to  her:  the  back 
view  proved  even  more  striking  than 
the  front  had  been.  Divina  drew  in  a 
long  breath. 

What's  the  price?"  she  asked. 
Fifteen   and   six — very  cheap   that 
for  the  style,"  said  the  woman. 

Divina  had  never  heard  of  anyone 
paying  15«.  6d.  for  a  hat — ^the  idea 
took  her  breath  away.  She  looked 
again  at  herself  and  hesitated— then 
suddenly  made  up  her  mind. 
"I'll  tak'  it,"  she  said  curtiy. 
"Very  good;  then  where'll  I  send  It 
to?"  the  saleswoman  asked,  licking  her 
pencil. 

"I'll  tak'  It;  it  won't  be  ill  to  carry," 
said  Divina. 

"Not  a  bit.  I'll  put  it  up  in  a  nice 
box  for  you — and  now  what's  the  next 
thing?"  was  the  brisk  reply. 

Divina  put  her  finger  into  the  comer 
of  her  mouth,  a  childish  habit  she  still 
retained  when  in  doubt. 

"I'm  wantin'  a  dress,"  she  said  a  lit- 
tle shyly.  Again  her  wants  were  com- 
prehended almost  before  they  had  been 
spoken. 

"That'll  be  in  the  next  department — 
but  I'll  come  through  with  you  and 
bring  the  hat — it'll  be  better  for  you  to 
see  them  together;  just  come  this  way, 
please." 

Divina  stepped  "through"  into  the 
enchanted  region  of  the  ready-made 
costumes;  it  was  her  dream  come  true 
— pegs  and  pegs  and  pegs  hung  with 
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wonderful  garments,  and  she  wander- 
ing among  them,  purse  in  hand.  The 
genial  saleswoman  escorted  her  until 
they  met  another  lady  of  the  ware- 
house. 

''Here's  Miss  Campbell/'  she  said,  aa 
if  there  was  but  one  Miss  Campbell  in 
the  world,  then  addressing  the  other 
woman:  *' Where  are  those  nice  serge 
costumes'*  (the  emphasis  was,  of 
course,  on  the  last  syllable — '^costumes") 
"you  were  showing  me  yesterday?  This 
young  lady  wants  one  to  go  with  this 
hat — a  bit  of  trimming  on  it,  and  good 
value  for  her  money,  see  what  you  can 
do  for  her." 

The  two  had  got  Divina  now;  she 
was  clay  in  their  hands.  The  serge 
costumes  with  bits  of  trimming  were 
quickly  produced,  and  it  was  then  evi- 
dent that  Dlvlna  had  set  her  heart's  af- 
fections on  a  rather  bright  shade  of 
green  to  suit  the  hat.  Her  choice  was 
applaude<l  by  the  two  saleswomen: 
*'It's  the  one  I  would  have  chosen  my- 
self," said  Divina's  first  friend;  "I'm 
glad  you're  to  have  that — well,  now 
you're  suited,  I'll  leave  you  with  Miss 
Campbell."  and  she  swei)t  away. 

Divina  found  herself  thus  committed 
to  pay  £2  10«.  for  the  costume,  and  her 
<»onscience  began  to  prick;  but  the  re- 
doubtable Miss  Campbell  had  decided 
that  her  victim  was  to  make  still  far- 
ther purchases. 

**I  call  that  a  very  nice,  showy  cos- 
tume," she  said,  holding  it  out  tempt- 
ingly; "but  what  blouse  are  you  to  wear 
with  it?  We've  a  very  cheap  line  of 
white  silk  ones  here  would  look  well 
with  this  green."  She  swept  Divina 
along  to  another  counter  where  blouses 
of  all  degrees  of  vulgarity  were  dis- 
played: "It's  really  diflacult  to  choose 
where  they're  all  so  choice,"  she  said. 

But  Divina  had  a  wonderfully  quick 
eye  for  what  she  admired — in  two  min- 
utes she  had  singled  out  a  particularly 
showy  trifle  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  cheap  Ince  medallions  and  sarsenet. 


"This'll  be  very  dear,  isn't  it?"  she 
asked  longingly. 

"Dear?  Oh  no,  I  call  that  quite  a 
bargain — and  I  daresay  I  could  let  it 
down  a  shilling  to  meet  your  price: 
we're  selling  off  this  line  at  five  eleven 
three.  Let  me  think  now — I  daresay 
I  might  let  you  have  it  at  four  eleven 
three,  if  that  would  suit,  and  there's  a 
bargain  for  you." 

"Four  eleven  three?"  Divina  inter- 
ix)gated,  not  having  yet  caught  up  the 
lingo  of  the  cheap  shop.  Miss  Camp- 
bell smiled,  and  explained  the  enor- 
mous reduction  that  the  term  con- 
veyed so,  of  course,  Divina  bought 
the  blouse. 

"These  make  a  nice  finish  to  a  cos- 
tume," the  temptress  remarked  cas- 
ually, as  they  passed  along  where  a 
bunch  of  feather  boas  waved  in  the 
draught  from  the  staircase.  Mental 
arithmetic  had  been  tolerably  well 
taught  at  Nicholson's,  so  Divina  was 
quite  aware  that  she  had  already 
spent  the  tremendous  sum  of  £3  10#. 
5')i(/.;  yet  pass  these  boae  she  could  not. 
She  was  as  awfully  in  their  toils  as  if 
they  had  boon  the  monsters  they  de- 
rived their  name  from.  There  was  in 
Divina  some  of  the  reckless  spirit  of 
the  true  diss ipa tor— she  would  have  a 
good  spend  while  she  was  at  it. 

"What'U  they  be?"  she  asked  firmly. 

"Oh,  they're  a  cheap  line  too — six 
eleven  three  these:  how  would  you  like 
this  white  coque?  it's  real  showy." 

Divina  laid  down  her  six  eleven  three 
like  a  man,  and  received  a  farthing's 
worth  of  pins  to  salve  her  conscience 
and  make  her  believe  that  the  boa  too 
had  been  cheap.  Miss  Campbell  was 
now  carrying  the  hat  in  one  hand,  the 
costume  over  one  arm,  the  blouse  laid 
across  it,  and  now  she  whisked  up  the 
boa  and  carried  off  the  whole  lot  in 
triumph  to  the  fitting-room  where  Di- 
vina was  to  try  on  the  dress.  Pit- 
ting was  rather  t<K)  precise  a  word  for 
the  perfunctory  tug  here  and  ruck  there 
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that  were  given  to  the  jacket;  but  Di- 
vina  was  assured  that  It  would  be 
**qulte  all  right*'  and  that  Miss  Camp- 
bell "saw  what  It  wanted'*  exactly. 

Diviua  would  have  liked  to  carry 
away  all  these  beautiful  purchases 
with  her;  but  this,  of  course,  was  im- 
possible, so  she  had  to  content  herself 
with  the  assurance  that  the  i)arcels 
would  meet  her  at  the  station  in  the 
eveninjr.  Then  feeling  wonderfully 
rich  (for  was  she  not  the  possessor  of 
all  these  splendid  garments?),  yet 
stningely  poor  (because  her  purse  was 
half  empty),  Divina  took  a  walk  along 
Princes  Street,  ate  a  bun  and  drank  a 
rup  of  tea  in  a  confectioner's,  and  got 
to  the  station  an  hour  too  soon.  There 
she  looked  out  anxiously  for  the  mes- 
senger from  Lyons,  fearing  terribly 
that  lie  would  be  late  for  the  Fife  train. 
When  at  last  he  came  in  sight,  laden 
with  big  cardboard  boxes,  Divina 
nearly  clapped  her  hands  for  joy.  She 
bundled  the  boxes  into  the  carriage, 
and  waited  impatiently  for  the  train  to 
start,  that  she  might  take  a  peep  into 
them.  Then  prudence  forbade  this — 
prudence  and  the  thought  that  the 
parcels  had  to  be  conveyed  along  the 
mile  of  road  between  the  station  and 
Sandy  hill  Farm.  She  contented  her- 
self with  breaking  a  corner  off  the  lid 
••f  the  hat-box  that  she  might  get  one 
:;Iimpse  of  the  emerald  velvet  hat. 
How  beautiful  it  was!  and  how  it 
would  "become  her!"  Divina  laughed 
aloud  in  the  empty  carriage. 

**He'll  speak  this  week,**  she  said 
ifleefully. 

Sunday  dawned  without  a  cloud.  All 
round  and  round  the  great  arch  of  sky 
was  brilliantly  blue,  smiling  down 
upon  the  green  earth  and  the  valleys 
thick  with  corn.  CJould  death  and 
grief  reign  in  this  splendid  world  that 
seemed  quick  only  with'  life  and 
joy?    ... 

Diviua  certainly  was  finding  it  a  joy- 


ous place.  Her  light  Sunday  duties 
were  over,  and  now  at  three  o*clock, 
she  was  free  to  don  her  new  clothes. 

Of  course  she  had  already  held  a  hur- 
ried dress-rehearsal  late  at  night  by 
the  flickering  light  of  a  candle;  but 
that  had  scarcely  counted.  Now  in  the 
full  blaze  of  day,  with  her  door  se- 
curely locked  against  intrusion,  Divina 
began  her  toilet.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous occasion — how  tremendous  you 
will  only  be  able  to  realize  when  you 
remember  the  repressive  Influences  un- 
der which  the  girl  had  been  brought 
up,  and  the  great  natural  law  that  was 
working  now  In  her  young  nature  like 
a  ferment. 

First  of  all,  Diviua  arranged  her 
curly  locks  in  a  huge  halo  round  her 
face,  as  she  had  done  once  before. 
Then  she  put  on  her  skirt  and  blouse, 
but  was  rather  perplexed  by  the  dis- 
covery that  the  blouse  was  transparent 
and  showed  her  tidy  pink  flannelette 
under-bodice  almost  down  to  the  waist. 
Could  this  be  right?  "Transparencies 
are  all  the  rage,'*  Miss  Campbell  had 
said  when  showing  her  the  garment — 
this  must  have  been  what  she  meant; 
but  why  display  one*s  underclothing? 
Divina  iwndered  the  ciuestion,  then 
compromised  by  pinning  a  clean  pock- 
et-handkerchief across  lier  bosom — 
that  seemed  better,  and  she  went  on 
with  her  toilet.  The  length  of  the 
skirt  was  rather  dismaying  to  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  lifting  a 
skirt  elegantly:  Divina  tried  to  grasp 
it  in  each  hand  alternately,  then,  gath- 
ered it  all  up  in  one  immense  bunch  to 
one  side,  and  wondered  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  walk  when  so  hampered. 
The  coat  was  too  big;  it  was  also  badly 
cut;  but  its  owner  was  mercifuHy  una- 
ware of  these  de'ficiencies — she  thou«:ht 
it  perfect. 

Divina  then  crowned  her  brows  with 
the  great  green  hat  which  sat  more 
jauntily  than  before  upon  her  puffed- 
out  hair.       Tiust  of  all,  she  flung  the 
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white  coque  boa  round  her  shoulders, 
aud  fell  back  from  the  glass  to  gaze 
at  her  own  reflection  with  a  feeling 
that  was  akin  to  awe.  The  Nicholson 
orphan  had  completely  disappeared — 
*'gone  as  if  never  she  had  breathed  or 
been/*  as  Christina  Rossetti  sings,  and 
in  the  orpban*s  place  stood  a  vision  of 
fashion,  dazzling  to  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. 

"My  word  but  I*m  braw!"  Divina 
cried,  pirouetting  before  the  glass,  mov- 
ing it  up  and  down  in  a  vain  effort  to 
get  a  full  length  view  of  herself  in 
its  six-inch  surface.  She  felt  a  little 
shy  at  the  thought  of  facing  people  in 
such  an  altered  guise;  but  it  was  a 
proud  shyness — surely  everyone  must 
see  that  the  change  was  for  the  better? 
Yet  a  lurking  fear  oppressed  lier,  "I 
wonder  would  Mrs.  Gilchrist  like 
them,**  she  thought — "them**  being,  of 
course,  the  new  clothes.  Mrs.  Gil- 
christ, however,  was  comfortably 
asleep  behind  the  pages  of  the  British 
Weekly  in  the  parlor,  so  Divina  was 
able  to  slip  down  stairs  and  get  across 
the  yard  unobserved.  Out  upon  the 
high  road  she  was  safe,  but  Divina  had 
now  to  learn  the  truth  of  that  severe 
little  proverb  "Pride  must  suffer  pain.'* 

For  it  was  a  windy  afternoon,  and 
her  great  hat  swayed  perilously  on  her 
head,  secured  only  by  one  pin.  Be- 
fore she  had  gone  many  yards  the  hat 
blew  off  altogether.  Divina  clutched 
at  her  new  treasure,  pinned  it  on 
again — awry— struggling  at  the  same 
time  .  with  her  unfamiliarly  long 
skirt.  For  a  few  minutes  she  felt 
perfectly  desperate,  then  coming  to  a 
more  sheltered  bit  of  road,  she  stood 
still  and  endeavored  to  get  herself  more 
in  hand.  The  hat  was  skewered  on 
sqiiintly  but  firmly,  ^he  gathered  up 
her  skirt  in  an  iron  grip,  rearranged  the 
rufl9ed  plumage  of  the  boa,  and  then 
walked  slowly  on  towards  the  cross- 
roads, lier  usual  try  sting-place  with 
John. 


This  fight  with  fashion  and  the  ele- 
ments had  made  Divina  a  little  later 
than  usual,  and  as  sh^  drew  near  the 
cross-roads  she  saw  that  John  was 
coming  to  meet  her. 

"Ell  me,  what'U  he  say? — Jie*ll  be  a 
prood  man  the  day!'*  thought  Divina, 
strutting  along  exactly  like  a  peacock. 
She  even  let  go  her  grasp  of  the  skirt, 
and  let  it  trail  behind  her  in  the  dust. 

John  came  nearer  and  nearer,  yet 
made  no  sign  of  recognition.  At  last, 
as  they  came  actually  face  to  face  with 
each  other,  he  halted,  staring  at  her  in 
a  bewildered  way. 

"This  is  a  real  fine  afternoon,**  said 
Divina  simpering,  by  way  of  opening 
conversation.  But  still  John  uttered 
not  a  word.  It  is  true  that  he  took 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth  as  if  preparing 
for  speech,  yet  no  words  came  from 
his  lips.  He  simply  stood  there  and 
gazed  at  Divina,  with  a  long,  disgusted, 
contemptuous  stare.  Then  very  delib- 
erately he  turned  away  and  walked  off 
in  the  opposite  direction,  without  hav- 
ing exchanged  a  single  word  with  Di- 
vina. She,  stupid  girl  that  she  was, 
did  not  take  in  the  situation — or  re- 
fused, perhaps,  to  admit  it  to  herself. 
A  wave  of  color  rushed  over  her  face 
at  this  "affront"  that  had  been  "put 
upon  her**;  then  she  decided  that  it 
must  be  a  mistake. 

"Hi,  John!  it's  me — d'ye  no*  recog- 
nize me?**  she  called  after  him.  He 
halted  at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and 
iooked  round.  Divina  came  towards 
him,  she  stood  close  beside  him,  her 
face  flushed  with  vexation  under  the 
great  green  hat. 

"Did  ye  no*  ken  me?**  she  asked 
again.  His  answer  came  slow  and  un- 
mistakable: 

"Fine  that,  Divina;  but  Vm  fair 
«cunnert  at  ye.** 

"What  for?"  she  asked  deflantly, 
though  she  now  knew  perfectly  well. 

"Yer  ower  braw  for  me,"  said  John 
sarcastically.  Indicating  by  a  wave  of 
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his  hand  the  greeu  hat,  the  white  boa, 
the  trailing  skirt,  all  the  bravery  her 
young  soul  adored. 

**What  ails  ye  at  the  hat?"  she  asked, 
trying  to  put  in  a  feeble  defence. 

**It*s  no'  the  hat;  It's  the  lassie  that 
could  buy  it;  I  thought  more  o*  ye,  Di- 
Vina;  it  eeems  I  was  mistaken.*' 

It  was  Divina's  turn  now  to  mount 
her  high  horse.  No  girl  of  spirit  could 
have  done  otherwise.  She  tossed  her 
feathered  head  and  made  stiff  reply. 
"Oh  weel,  Mr.  Thompson,  if  that's  the 
way  of  it  I'll  wish  ye  good  evening." 

*'Good  evenin'."  John  responded,  and 
they  turned  away  from  each  other,  Di- 
Vina  gulping  down  tears  of  mortified 
vanity  and  intense  disappointment 

'^Mistaken  indeed!  I'll  mistake  him!" 
she  muttered,  employing  that  vague 
and  awful  kitchen  threat  at  which 
many  a  brave  heart  has  quailed. 

It  was  no  good  to  walk  on  alone  in 
her  fine  clothes — where  would  the 
pleasure  of  that  be? — better  go  home 
and  tell  Mrs.  Gilchrist  that  she 
found  it  too  hot  for  walking.  .  .  . 
She  floundered  along  in  the  dust  and 
wind  and  hot  sunshine,  her  heart  burst- 
ing with  rage  and  vindictive  feeling, 
longing  only  to  get  in  again  and  be  able 
to  tear  off  the  finery  that  had  brought 
this  humiliation  upon  her. 

John  meantime,  trudging  steadily 
away  from  his  Dlvina,  experienced 
equally  bitter  feelings. 

**A  Jezebel,  just  a  fair  Jezebel!"  he 
told  himself.  '*And  I  that  took  her 
for  the  quietest  lassie  in  the  country- 
side .  .  .  did  ever  a  man  see  the 
like  0*  yon  hat?  .  .  .  she's  made  a 
fool  o'  me  athegither." 

Now  a  man  can  face  up  to  most 
griefs,  to  almost  every  sorrow,  but  to 
be  made  a  fool  of  he  cannot  bear:  this 
is  the  ultimate  bitterness.  John  bit 
upon  the  thought  after  the  fashion  of 
some  natures,  telling  himself  over  and 
over  again  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to 
imagine  Dlvina   a  sensible,   quiet  girl 


of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  when  in 
reality  she  was  a  good-for-nothing 
huzzie  of  the  usual  sort.  She  was  not 
the  wife  for  him;  he  must  cast  her 
out  of  his  thoughts,  forget  her  entirely, 
never  see  her  again.  All  the  harsh 
Calvinistic  side  of  the  man's  nature 
came  uppermost  at  this  moment,  effac- 
ing thQ  normal,  human  feeling  that  had 
begun  to  spring  up  in  his  heart 

So  the  two  went  their  separate 
ways,  as  unhappy  a  man  and  woman 
as  you  can  well  Imagine. 

Mrs.  Gilchrist  being  apparently  still 
asleep,  Dlvina  had  the  good  luck  to 
gain  the  shelter  of  her  own  room  with- 
out encountering  her  mistress.  Once 
having  attained  this  haven,  she  gave 
way  at  last  to  the  pent-up  feelings  of 
the  afternoon.  Taking  off  the  unlucky 
green  hat,  she  flung  lierself  down  on 
the  bed,  and  burst  into  noisy  passion- 
ate sobs  like  the  child  she  still  was  at 
heart  Do  not  suppose  that  Dlvina 
wept  the  tragic  tears  of  wounded  love 
— no,  they  were  only  tears  of  bitter 
mortification.  But  then,  as  the  Bible 
truly  asks,  **A  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear?" — certainly  extreme  youth  can- 
not endure  it,  and  Dlvina  wept  on  until 
she  had  made  herself  quite  sick,  and 
her  eyes  were  all  swollen  up.  Then 
when  the  storm  had  a  little  worked  it- 
self out,  she  rose,  changed  the  green 
costume  for  her  black  merino  gown, 
smoothed  out  her  puffed  hair,  bathed 
her  eyes,  and  went  down  to  prepare 
supper.  Mrs.  Gilchrist  was  quick  to 
notice  that  something  was  wrong;  but 
with  a  fineness  of  feeling  that  is  often 
wanting  in  elderly  people,  she  took  no 
notice  of  Divina's  swollen  eyelids,  and 
contented  herself  with  sending  the 
girl  early  to  bed.  So  ended  this  disas- 
trous Sunday  for  Dlvina. 

John,  too,  had  gone  home;  but  not 
being  able  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  a 
burst  of  tears,  he  sat  glumly  smoking 
by  the  kitchen  fire  all  the  evening.  In 
vain   his   mother   tried   to  get  him   to 
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talk:  he  remained  doggedly  silent. 
Things  had,  indeed,  gone  far  deeper 
with  John  than  with  Divina,  and  the 
events  of  the  afternoon  had  made  him 
profoundly  unhappy.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  thirty  healthful  years,  John 
could  not  sleep  that  night.  Prom  side 
to  side  he  tossed,  counting  the  slow 
hours  as  they  went  by,  and  struggling 
with  something  that  was  too  strong 
for  him.  At  last,  as  morning  dawned, 
he  gave  up  the  struggle.  With  a  great 
sigh  he  turned  over  on  his  pillow: — 

"The  worst  o't  is — I  maun  hae  her — 
hat  and  «',"  he  confessed  to  himself. 

•  ■••«.. 
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A  few  days  later,  Mrs.  Gilchrist 
thought  it  necessary  to  question  Divina 
plainly  on  the  subject  of  her  relatione 
with  John  Thompson.  The  young 
man  made  so  many  excuses  for  coming 
to  the  back  door,  and  managed  to  hold 
such  long  conversations  there  with  Di- 
vina, that  there  seemed  little  doubt 
about  his  intentions.  But  the  good 
woman  did  not  get  any  very  definite 
information  out  of  Divina. 

With  a  toss  of  her  head,  and  a  smile 
of  quite  infinite  satisfaction,  she  gave 
the  following  enigmatic  reply: 

"It's  true  John's  wantin'  me;  but  I'm 
no'  so  sure  that  I'll  tak'  him.'* 

Jane  H.  Findlater, 


KING'S  ENGLISH. 


In  the  respectable  days  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, it  was  a  common  reproach 
among  cultivatetl  circles  to  say  that 
someone  could  not  speak  "Queen's 
English."  The  reproach  sometimes 
fell  on  a  man  who,  by  his  industry  and 
wits,  had  risen  from  the  position  of 
workman  to  be  head  of  a  factory  or 
other  "concern,"  and  was  devoting  the 
energies  of  old  age  to  enjoying  the 
greatest  happiness  that  money  can  buy. 
But  more  often  it  fell  upon  the  woman 
who  had  risen  at  his  side,  and  now 
either  disregarded  her  aspirates  alto- 
gether or  rose  at  them  painfully,  as  a 
bad  hunter  rises  at  a  fence  and  scrapes 
the  top  bar.  The  reproach  implied 
that  the  person  had  not  mixed  with  ele- 
gant society  in  youth,  had  been  at  one 
time  poor,  and  was  indifferently 
brought  up  among  people  careless  of 
grammar  and  accustomed  to  some  local 
accent,  the  Irish  and  Scottish  accents 
alone  being  acquitted  of  vulgarity,  ow- 
ing to  their  natural  beauty  and  roman- 
tic associations. 

"Queen's  English"  was  the  standard 
of   rorroctitiido.        It    was    the   natural 


language    of    the    genteel — the    people 
who  were  slower  than  others  at  rhyming 
"knowledge"  with  "college,"  or  sound- 
ing the  aspirate  in  "humble."   Whether, 
since  the  late  Queen's  death,  the  phrase 
"King's  English"  has  come  into  use  for 
expressing  the  same  distinction,  we  are 
not  quite  sure.      We  have  not  heard  it 
so  employed,  perhaps  because  fastidi- 
ous exactness  is  becoming  merged  in 
the  jumble  and  hurry  of  motor  traffic 
and  compulsory  education.     Or  it  may 
be  there  is  a  certain  daintiness  about 
a  feminine  monarch  that  no  Salic  Law 
can  command,  and  that  a  male  succes- 
sion excludes;  just  as,  with  pitying  ad- 
miration, one  may  call  some  ill-man- 
nered biit  honest  fellow-creature  a  "na- 
ture's gentleman."      But  no  one  to  this 
day  has  ever  ventured  to  describe  any 
woman  as  a  "nature's  lady."      Still,  if 
we  spoke  about  "King's  English"  at  all. 
it  would  evidently  signify  the  finest, 
the  most  cultivated,  the  most  correct 
form  of  our  language — such  perfect  ut- 
terance as  the  little  cabin-boy  would 
expect  to  hear  from  the  King  of  whom 
he  sang: — 
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Soon  we'll  be  in  London  Town, 
See  the  King  in  his  golden  crown; 
Sing,  my  lads,  yo  bo! 

But  if  that  little  cabin-boy  had  been 
to  Parliament  and  beard  a  King's 
Speech,  what  a  shock  he  would  have  re- 
ceived! Better  for  him  to  die  prattling 
his  ditty,  with  his  sweet  blue  eyes 
turned  up  to  the  cockpit  roof,  as  was 
described  in  many  a  melting  drawing- 
room  while  the  song  held  the  fashion. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  no  blue-eyed  cabin-boy; 
he  has  frequently  seen  the  King  in  his 
golden  crown;  he  is  as  liardened  to 
**King's  English"  as  a  lodging-house 
servant  is  to  her  lover's  Cockney.  Yet 
a  King's  Speech  is  almcst  too  much 
for  him.  Last  Monday  he  complained 
bitterly  of  what  he  called  that  amaz- 
ing piece  of  English.  He  spoke  of  the 
''ambiguities  lurking  in  that  remark- 
able specimen  of  our  mother  tongue"; 
he  doubted  if  one  passage  had  any 
meaning  at  all,  though  "it  appeared  to 
embody  two  quite  different  policies 
which  had  no  connection  whatever,  ex- 
cept tliat  it  had  been  found  possible  to 
force  them  into  the  framework  of  one 
ungrammatical  sentence."  He  even 
quoted  "some  unkind  person"  who  said 
the  King's  Speech  is  always  more  stu- 
pid than  the  most  stupid  man  in  the 
Ministry,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
grammar  of  it  is  sometimes  worse  than 
that  of  the  most  illiterate  man  in  the 
cabinet.  But  in  the  end,  being  hard- 
ened to  "King's  English,"  as  we  saidr 
he  put  it  all  aside  as  a  thing  of  small 
importance.  **I  do  not  think  it  much 
matters,"  he  admitted,  "whether  the 
Government  have  put  good  or  bad 
grammar  into  his  Majesty's  mouth,  be- 
cause Ministers,  and  not  his  Majesty, 
are  responsible." 

Will  the  Leader  of  his  Majesty's  Op- 
position allow  the  prerogatives  of.  the 
Crown  thus  to  be  curtailed?  Is  bad 
grammar  to  be  put  into  the  King's 
mouth  whether  he  likes  it  or  not? 
Commanding  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  ho 


to  have  no  command  of  his  own 
tongue?  It  is  not  to  the  measure  of 
the  most  illiterate  man  in  the  Cabinet 
that  the  ideal  of  "King's  English"  has 
been  built,  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  small  importance  whether  the  popu- 
lar ideal  of  correct  language  shall  be 
maintained.'  "He  who  writes  badly 
thinks  badly,"  said  Cobbett,  in  one 
of  his  six  letters,  "intended  to  prevent 
statesmen  from  using  false  grammar, 
and  from  writing  in  an  awkward  man- 
ner" : — 

"The  bad  writing,  on  which  I  am 
about  to  remark,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
look  on  as  the  cause  of  the  present  pub- 
lic calamities,  or  any  part  of  them" 
(he  was  writing  in  June.  1822);  "but  it 
Is  a  proof  of  a  deficiency  in  that  sort  of 
talent  which  appears  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary in  men  entrusted  with  great  af- 
fairs. He  who  writes  badly  thinks 
badly.  Confusedness  in  words  can 
proceed  from  nothing  but  confusedness 
in  the  thoughts  which  gave  rise  to 
them.  These  things,  may  be  of  trifling 
importance  when  the  actors  move  in 
private  life;  but  when  the  happiness  of 
millions  of  men  Is  at  stake,  they  are  of 
importance  not  easily  to  be  described." 

We  altogether  deny  that  confused- 
ness in  words  and  in  thoughts  is  a  mat- 
ter of  trifling  importance  when  the  act- 
ors move  in  private  life.  Indeed,  f>ur 
chief  complaint  against  the  abuses  of 
"King's  English"  is  that  they  encour- 
age such  confusedness  throughout  the 
country  down  to  the  very  poorest  board 
schools.  But  certainly  it  is  surprising 
that  the  most  confused  and  laborious 
specimens  of  our  language  should  be 
found  in  those  pronouncements  upon 
which  the  happiness  of  millions  of  men 
depends— the  pronouncements  uttered 
by  the  King  in  his  official  capacity,  or 
issued  in  liis  name.  Till  it  comes  to 
"King's  English,"  most  people  can  sny 
what  they  want  to  say  intelligibly. 
The  language  which  ought  to  be  the 
mo<lel  of  expression  has  become  the 
greatest   hindrance   to   lucidity.       The 
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fact  may  be  proved  from  all  Acts  of 
Parliament,  laws,  legal  documents, 
proclamations,  and  many  Ministerial 
utterances  besides  tbe  King's  Speecb. 
One  remembers  bow  Mattbew  Arnold 
took  tbe  language  of  some  Land  Act  to 
illustrate  tbe  impossibility  of  any  gen- 
uine reconciliation  between  tbe  E2nglisb 
autbors  of  it  and  a  bumorous,  clear- 
witted  people  like  the  Irisb.  One  re- 
members, also,  tbat  article  in  tbe  mar- 
riage settlement  of  Tristram  Sbandy's 
motber,  beginning,  "And  this  Indenture 
further  witnesseth,"  and  proceeding  for 
full  five  pages  of  engrossed  handwrit- 
ing to  tbe  sentence: — 

"And  also  tbe  advowson,  donation, 
presentation,  and  free  disposition  of 
tbe  rectory  or  parsonage  of  Sbandy 
aforesaid,  and  all  and  every  tbe  tenths, 
tithes,  glebe-lands" — In  three  words — 
"My  motber  was  to  lie  in  (if  she  chose 
it)  in  London." 

This  kind  of  language  was,  perhaps, 
originally  adopted  to  avoid  legal  dis- 
putations arising  from  the  omission  of 
some  rent,  reversion,  service,  annuity, 
fee-farm,  knights*  fee,  view  of  frank- 
pledge,  escheat,   relief,   mine,   quarry, 
goods  and  chattels  of  felons  and  fugi- 
tives, felons  of  themselves,  and  put  in 
exigent,  deodand,  free  warren,  or  any 
other  royalty  and  seignlery,  right  and 
jurisdiction,  privilege  and  hereditament 
whatsoever.    And   it  has   been  main- 
tained, in  order  that  litigants  may  feel 
they  have  something  to  show  for  their 
money,    and    that    lawyers,    like    tbe 
E'^ptian  priests  when  they  maintained 
their  hieroglyphics,  may  have  money  to 
show  for  something.      Partly,  also,  it 
is  maintained,  in  the  hope  of  impress- 
ing the  illiterate  with  the  majesty  of 
the  Law,  which  requires  all  that  sonor- 
ous magnificence  of  time  and  space  to 
express  itself  adequately;  and  thus  it 
fulfils  the  same  function  as  the  judge's 
black      cap,      or     the      town      crier's 
appeal    for    attention    when    lie    rinprs 


his  bell  and  shouts,  "O  yes!  O  yes!" 
Sometimes   it   may    happen    that   a 
statesman      deliberately      falls      into 
"King's  English"  of  this  quality  on  the 
chance  that  its  obscurity  may  in  the  fu- 
ture favor  his  escape  from  some  appar- 
ent pledge;  for,  under  tbe  stress  of  po- 
litical necessity,  what  is  more  conven- 
ient than  to  slip  away  from  the  more 
obvious   meaning  into  the  refuge  af- 
forded by  an  alternative  interpretation? 
But  as  to  tbe  King's  Speeches  in  partic- 
ular,  we   believe  the  peculiarities   of 
their  style  to  be  due  to  tbe  method  of 
their  composition.    We  understand  that 
wben  the  variegated  opinions  of  tbe 
Cabinet  have  at  last  been  knocked  into 
some    common    agreement,    tbe    chief 
points  are  entrusted  to  tbe  Downing 
Street  butler  to  put  together,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the   established  prece- 
dent that  bas  slowly  broadened  down 
from  Premier  to  Premier.      There  is  a 
uniformity  in  the  style  tbat  points  to 
a  hereditary  tradition,  if  not  to  a  sin- 
gle band.      In  tbat  same  ^'Grammar  of 
the  English  Language"  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  William  Cobbett 
analyzes  the  King's  Speecb  of  1814,  and 
he  detects  in  it  exactly  the  same  errors 
of  grammar  and  expression  as  may  be 
discovered      in      subsequent      King's 
Speeches  up  to  what  Mr.  Balfour  de- 
scribed as  that  "amazing  piece  of  Eng- 
lish" last  Monday.    •*Tbere  is  not,"  he 
says,  "in  the  whole  Speech  one  single 
sentence  that  is  free  from  error."   Yet 
he  believed  tbat  "each  of  the  Ministers 
had  a  copy  of  the  Speech  to  read,  to 
examine,  and  to  observe  upon." 


tir 


*Tbough  a  man,"  he  continues,  "may 
possess  great  knowledge,  as  a  states- 
man and  as  a  legislator,  without  being 
able  to  perform  what  the  poet  would 
call  writing  well;  yet.  surely  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  in  a  Minister  tbe  ca- 
pacity of  being  able  to  write  grammat- 
ically; tbe  capacity  of  putting  his  own 
meaning  clearly  down  upon  paper.  But 
in  the  composing  of  a  King's  Speech  it 
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is  not  one  man,  but  nine  men,  whose 
judgment  and  practical  talent  are  em- 
ployed." 

Then,  taking  the  Speech  line  by  line, 
be  goes  on  to  show  "what  pretty  stuff 
is  put  together,  and  delivered  to  the 
Parliament,  under  the  name  of  King's 
Speeches/'  Similarly,  we  can  imag- 
ine him  taking  even  our  shortest  E^ing's 
Speech  on  record,  and  pointing  out  such 
little  errors  as  that  "the  establishment 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been 
ilxed  at  the  end  of  May,"  where  "fixed 
for  the  end"  should  be  read.  Or, 
again,  in  the  fourth  paragraph,  the 
words,  "I  contemplate  this  visit,  ithen 
My  son  will  have  the  privilege,  &c.," 
shoald  read,  ^'during  ichich  My  son." 
And,  in  the  same  paragraph,  the  words 
••[My  son]  will  convey  to  South  Af- 
rica, on  behalf  of  Myself  and  the  Em- 
pire, our  ardent  prayers  for  the  wel- 
fare," &c.,  imply  a  strange  religious 
perversion,  for,  when  we  pray  for  the 
sick,  we  do  not  convey  our  prayers  to 
the  hospital,  but  offer  them  directly 
unto  God,  who  is  as  near  us  here  as  in 
the  next  street.  So,  again,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  paragraph, 
where  the  King  is  made  to  say,  ••In 
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conformity  to  the  important  measure,'* 
every  educated  subject  would  say,  •'in 
conformity  ^JDith"  And  as  to  those  par- 
agraphs of  which  Mr.  Balfour  appears 
chiefly  to  have  complained,  it  would 
take  pages  of  discussion  fully  to  ex- 
plain the  possible  meanings  of  such 
phrases  as:  ••serious  difficulties,  due  to 
recurring  differences  of  strong  opin- 
ion," and  ••these  Measures,  In  the  opin- 
ion of  My  advisers,  should  provide  that 
this  House"  (meaning  in  grammar  the 
nouse  of  Commons,  but  in  reality  the 
House  of  Lords),  •'should  be  so  con- 
stituted and  empowered,"  &c. 

If  we  must  drop  the  supposition  of 
the  Downing-Street  butler,  we  can  only 
suppose  that  what  Cobbett  considered 
an  additional  advantage  in  the  framing 
of  a  King's  Speeth,  is  actually  a  hin- 
drance, and  the  chief  cause  of  its  ob- 
scurity and  bad  grammar.  It  is  not 
one  man,  he  says,  but  nine  men,whosc 
judgment  and  practical  talent  are  em- 
ployed. That  is  Just  the  worst  of  it 
A  committee  can  no  more  write  a  let- 
ter than  it  can  write  an  ode.  Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  menu,  and  In  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  may  be 
Wisdom,  but  there  is  never  Style. 
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Our  village  is  situated  beyond  that 
wealthy  country  which  lies  between 
Amiens  and  Beauvais,  whose  cathe- 
drals are  two  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  world,  for  their  nave  and  choir 
put  together  would  realize  the  highest 
ideal  of  an  architect.  The  village  is 
small  and  unpretentious,  but  party  feel- 
ing runs  high.  It  was  indeed  a  vital 
question  which  disturbed  our  peace. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  local  sugar 
refinery  the  roads  were  bad  and  cut  up 
in  wet  weather.  The  constant  pas- 
sage of  heavy  carts  between  October 


and  February  had,  however,  made  re- 
form urgent,  and  they  were  now  de- 
cidedly above  the  average;  but  their  up- 
keep was  very  costly.  The  sugar  re- 
finer contributed  his  share;  but  that 
was  not  enough.  The  peasantry 
wished  for  a  super  tax  on  him  and  on 
tiie  Chftteau,  which,  although  they  had 
little  to  say  to  the  extra  cost,  had  a 
broad  back  and  must  bear  it.  At  the 
first  ballot  the  Radical  party  had  car- 
ried two  out  of  the  four  candidates, 
who  had  recorded  more  than  half  the 
available  votes;  but  the  four  other  can- 
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didates  bad  not  come  up  to  these  re- 
ciuirements  and  their  seats  were, still 
vacant  and  had  to  be  filled  up.  If  the 
supporters  of  the  ChAteau  were  only 
unanimous,  victory  might  yet  be  won; 
but  the  gai'dener  had,  without  consult- 
ing anyone,  put  himself  forward,  and 
he  had  ii  deadly  feud  with  the  steward. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  caiTy  both, 
and  one  had  to  withdraw.  The  gar- 
dener was  a  recent  importation,  and 
was  given  to  understand  that  his  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  would  be  appre- 
ciated beyond  measure  If  he  would 
tuuly  withdraw,  and  he  consented  to  do 
so.  He  was,  however,  so  full  of  his 
noble  self-sacrifice  that  he  boasted  of 
it  at  the  village  inn.  This  nettled  the 
steward,  who  at  the  last  moment  sent 
the  drummer  round'  the  commune  to 
announce  his  withdrawal.  The  result 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Two  Radi- 
cals, two  Conservatives,  and  one 
waverer  were  elected.  The  waverer 
Avas  an  intimate  friend  of  P6re  Dupuy, 
the  Radical  candidate  for  the  mayor- 
iilty,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
who  would  be  elected  mayor. 

The  siifiJir  rofiner  saw  there  was  a 
chance  of  saving  the  situation.  Ho 
had  up  Danton,  Pere  Dupuy's  son-in- 
law,  w'ho  was  in  difficulties,  and  told 
him  that  he  would  see  him  through  if 
he  would  only  abstain  from  voting  for 
his  father-in-law.  The  matter  seemed 
settled,  and  the  Conservative  party 
looked  forward  to  certain  victory.  Un- 
fortunately they  had  counted  upon  the 
result  too  soon.  Piron,  one  of  the 
municipal  councillors,  could  neither 
road  nor  write;  ])ut  he  had  taken  every 
precaution.  lie  had  si)ent  a  whole  day 
learning  how  to  put  together  the  six 
letters  ^vhich  went  to  make  up  the 
name  of  Lenoir,  the  Conservative  can- 
didate. When  the  votes  came  to  be 
counted  the  Bureau  disallowed  his.  It 
was  true  that  his  intention  was  per- 
fectly clear  l)eyond  a  doubt;  still,  the 
Bureau   was   hostile   and   exercised   its 


discretion    by    refusing    to    recognize 
wiiat  was  absolutely  clear.      The  Con- 
servative  party   was,   however,   some- 
what relieved  when  it  turned  out  that 
P6re  Dubois  had  made  a  mistake.    He 
had  not  dropp^  a  ballot  paper  into  the 
box,  but  a  receipted  bill.    In  most  coun- 
tries    his    vote   would   have ,  been   in- 
validated,  but  at  S.   Jean  things   are 
worked  differently.       When  he  asked 
leave  at  the  counting  to  substitute  his 
ballot  paper  for  the  receipted  bill,  the 
Bureau  argued  that  his  intention  was 
clear    and    allowed    the    vote.      The 
school-master  was  a  strong  Radical,  but 
he  had  conscientious  scruples  and  sug- 
gested that  this  was  going  rather  far. 
He  supported  his  argument  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statute;  but  this  did  not 
matter,  though  his  Radicalism  was  be- 
yond reproach  and  he  always  was  loud- 
est in  denouncing  the  rich  at  the  Rad- 
ical   public-house.       The    Bureau    told 
him  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  the  d616gu6 
warned  him   that  if  the  schoolmaster 
was  not  more  careful  he  would  have  to 
report  his  disloyalty  to  the  Republic  to 
the  authorities,  and  he  naturally  with- 
drew all  protest  in  the  face  of  such 
threats.       This    produced    a    tie,    and 
then  the  older  candidate  is  preferred 
in   France.       P6re   Dupuy,   being   the 
elder  of  the  two  candidates,  was  there- 
fore declared  duly  elected,  subject  to 
the  appeal  lodged  against  the  Bureau's 
refusal  to  admit  the  validity  of  Piron's 
vote.       The  matter  came  first  before 
the  Conseil  de  Prefecture  at  the  chief 
town  of  the  arrondissement.       It  was 
debated  and  argued  for  three  days  with 
all  the  eloquence  the  lawyers  on  both 
sides  could  command,  but  the  verdict 
was   a  foregone  conclusion,   and   P6re 
Dupuy's  election   was  duly  confirmed. 
There  was,  however,  another  aitpeal  to 
the    Conseil    d'Etat   in    Paris,    a    body 
which  contains  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  who  are  outside  the  reach  of  po- 
litical i)ressure.      In  this  case  the  judg- 
ments not  only  of  the  Biirenu  lint  of  the 
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Conseil  de  Prefecture  were  reversed, 
and  Piron's  vote  was  recognized  as 
valid.  The  whole  country  was  very 
much  upset,  as  the  new  Mayor  had 
been  firmlj'  installed  in  his  seat,  and  it 
was  never  expected  that  any  tribunal 
would  ever  think  of  unseating  a  sup- 
IMirter  of  the  Government.  The  effect 
was,  however,  magical.  Not  only  the 
waverer  but  one  of  the  Radicals  real- 
ized it  was  as  well  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  the  new  Conservative  Mayor,  and 
rallied  to  his  side,  so  that  for  the  pres- 
ent the  condition  is  absolutely  peaceful 
and  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  next 
three  and  a  half  years  when  the  next 
Municipal  election  takes  place.  The 
^ugar  refiner  is,  however,  extremely 
anxious,  and  called  some  time  ago  at 
the  Chateau.  He  realized  he  had  him- 
.self  no  prospect  of  being  elected  Mayor, 
but  M.  le  Comte  was  sure  of  success  if 
lie  would  only  become  a  naturalized 
Frenchman.  The  Comte  de  Patates  re- 
plicHl  that  he  was  extremely  touched  by 
This  jiroof  of  confidence,  but  he  was 
an  Austrian  and  occupied  a  high  posi- 
rion  in  his  own  country.  Were  he  to 
biviune  a  naturalized  Frenchman  he 
uoniii    forfeit    many   privileges   in   his 
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native  land;  but  M.  Legent  failed  to  un- 
derstand. Think  what  it  would  mean. 
He  could  then  do  what  he  liked  with 
the  commune,  have  a  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  department,  more  or 
less  indirect,  and  perhaps  some  day  or 
another  be  Deputy  for  the  department. 
He  could,  moreover,  appear  in  evening 
dress  with  a  tricolor  band  round  his 
chest  and  marry  those  who  wished  to 
be  joined  in  holy  matrimony.  Could 
there  be  a  finer  position?  and,  after  all, 
was  not  France  a  much  grander  coun- 
try than  any  other?  Refuse  the  dead 
certainty  of  being  Mayor  of  S.  Jean! 
No,  he  could  not  understand  it.  It  was 
simply  incredible.  The  prospect  is  not, 
however,  absolutely  hopeless.  The 
servants  of  the  Chateau  can  be  regis- 
tered as  voters  at  S.  Jean,  and  if  only 
they  can  be  depended  on  to  give  their 
votes  for  the  Conservative  candidate 
on  the  next  occasion,  the  future  will  be 
absolutely  secure.  As  it  is  the  Mayor 
of  S.  Jean,  a  worthy  publican  and 
farmer,  does  his  work  quietly  and  unos- 
tentatiously and  keeps  the  roads  in 
good  condition  without  endeavoring  to 
increase  the  contribution  of  the  Cha- 
teau or  refinery  to  the  local  rates. 
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The  murder  of  a  benevolent  and 
peace-loving  old  gentleman  by  broad 
daylight,  in  the  library  of  his  comfortr 
able  villa  on  Ix)ng  Island  Sound,  is  the 
mystery  of  Miss  Edith  E.  Buckley's  in- 
jrenious  detective  story,  "The  Snare  of 
rircumstauce,"  and  to  relieve  from 
^ii^pieion  the  victim's  nephew  and  heir 
is  the  task  set  for  himself  by  the  bright 
yunntf  newspaper  man  who  takes  up 
the  <'ase  after  the  jwlice  have 
failed.  The  interest  is  sustained 
through  three  hundred  and  fifty  gener- 
on<  pages,  with  a  pretty  little  romance 
to  relieve  the  tension,  and  the  cliarac- 


ters  are  more  carefully  drawn  than  is 
usual  in  stories  of  this  type,  the  young 
heir  being  particularly  lifelike.  The 
book  is  sure  to  be  popular.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  hero  of  Gertrude  Hall's  novel, 
**The  Unknown  Quantity,'*  Is  a  dash- 
ing young  lawyer,  fast  sacrificing  his 
profession  to  his  pleasures,  and  the 
heroine,  a  brave,  single-hearted  little 
widow,  equipped  with  nothing  but 
courage  and  faith  for  the  struggle  to 
maintain  herself  and  her  boy.  The 
opening  pages  of  the  book,  describing 
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the  Santrey  ladies,  **singularly  calm  in 
the  decay  of  their  fortunes,"  are  de- 
lightful, and  promise  a  story  quite  out 
of  the  common,  but  all  too  soon  we  are 
In  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  the  smart 
set  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  charm  of 
the  chapter  called  "Ceres'  Daughter" 
scarcely  compensatesi^  for  '*An  Old 
Flame."  The  writer  handles  her  situa- 
tions cleverly,  and  is  unusually  success- 
ful In  the  portrayal  of  complex  types 
of  character,  and  her  book  is  undeniably 
readable.  But  one  suspects  that  it  will 
fail  of  the  appreciation  its  merits  de- 
serve through  being  too  highly-spiced 
for  some  palates  and  too  mild  for  oth- 
ers.   Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

No  more  pungent  or  effective  presen- 
tation of  the  negative  side  of  the 
woman  suffrage  question  has  *been 
made  than  is  contained  between  the 
covers  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Buck- 
ley's little  volume  on  "The  Wrong  and 
Peril  of  Woman  Suffrage/*  which  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  publishes. 
Dr.  Buckley  dedicates  his  book  "to  men 
and  women  who  look  before  they  leap," 
and  the  form  of  the  dedication  ex- 
presses very  well  the  spirit  in  which  he 
writes.  Those  who  are  inclined  to  re- 
gard woman  suffrage  merely  as  an  ex- 
periment, which  may  be  straightway 
abandoned  if  its  workings  are  not  sat- 
isfactory, will  find  Dr.  Buckley's  rea- 
soning enlightening.  He  does  not  re- 
gard nor  treat  the  subject  lightly.  He 
considers  carefully  all  the  arguments 
adduced  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage 
and  meets  them  with  counter  argu- 
ments. Conservative  folk  will  find  his 
little  book  an  arsenal  of  weapons;  and 
people  who  are  considering  this  much- 
discussed  question  with  an  open  mind 
will  find  it  profitable  to  take  their  pre- 
liminary look  in  these  pages  before 
they  leap. 

Readers  of  the  symposium  on  "The 


Psychology  of  Conversion"  which  The 
Living  Age  reprinted  from  The  Nation 
in  its  issues  for  February  5  and  Feb- 
ruary 19,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Harold  Begbie's  book  "Broken 
Earthenware"  which  formed  the  text 
for  that  syroiK)sium  has  been  re- 
printed in  this  country  under  the  title 
"Twice-Born  Men,"  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  This  "clinic  of  re- 
generation," as  the  author  calls  it  In  his 
sub-title,  is  also  described  by  him  as  a 
foot-note  in  narrative  to  Professor  Wil- 
liam James's  **The  Varieties  of  Reli- 
gious Experience";  but  Professor 
James,  in  a  note  warmly  commending 
Mr.  Begbie's  book — writes  "I  might  as 
well  call  my  book  a  foot-note  to  his.'* 
However  that  may  be,  Mr.  Begbie's 
book  is  so  sincere  and  thrilling  a  re- 
cital of  the  experiences  of  certain  of  the 
most  desperate  specimens  of  abandoned 
men  and  women  from  the  London  slums 
who  have  been  rescued  to  lives  of 
purity  and  religious  faith  through  the 
labors  of  a  devoted  Salvation  Army  ad- 
jutant that  it  forms  a  pleasing  varia- 
tion upon  mere  theological  discussion 
by  its  vivid  portrayal  of  the  changes 
actually  wrought  by  religion  to-day 
upon  material  the  most  unpromising. 
Spiritual  phenomena  such  as  are  here 
described  call  for  some  explanation; 
and  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  ex- 
planation is  that  they  are  as  truly  the 
direct  result  of  the  workings  of  the 
Son  of  Man  as  were  the  miracles  of 
physical  and  spiritual  healing  which 
He  wrought  in  Galilee.  Mr.  Begbie's 
book  is  full  of  hope  and  inspiration  to 
those  who  believe  in  the  latent  possi- 
bilities of  even  the  most  hardened  and 
desperate  men  and  women.  Such  sto- 
ries as  those  of  "The  Puncher,"  •*The 
Tight  Handful,"  "Old  Bom  Drunk," 
"The  Lowest  of  the  Low,"  and  even 
"The  Apparent  Failure,"  are  of  thrill- 
ing and  vital  Interest  and  afford  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  present-day 
power  of  religion. 
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YOUTH. 

His  song  of  dawn  outsoars  the  Joyful 
bird, 
Swift  on  the  weary  road  his  footfall 
comes; 
The  dusty   air  that  by   his   stride  Is 
stirred 
Beats    with    a    buoyant    march    of 
fairy  drums. 
"Awake,  O  Earth!  thine  ancient  slum- 
ber break; 
To  the  new  day,  O  slumbrous  Earth, 
awake!" 

Yet  long  ago  that  merry  march  began, 
His  feet  are  older  than  the  path  they 
tread; 
His  music  is  the  morning-song  of  man. 
His  stride  the  stride  of  all  the  valiant 
dead; 
His  youngest  lK>pes  are  memories,  and 
his  eyes 
Deep  with  the  old,  old  dream  that 
never  dies. 

Eenry  Newbolt 


THE  HOWE  O'  THE  MEARNS.* 

Laddie,  my  lad,  as  ye  gang  at  the  tall 
o'  the  plough 
And  the  days  draw  In; 
When  the  burning  yellow's  awa'  that 
was  aince  a-lowe 
On  the  braes  of  whin, 
Do  ye  mind  o*  me  that  bides  in  the 
wearyfu'  south 
While  the  rowan  turns, 
And  the  bracken  fades  on  the  knowes 

at  the  river's  mouth 
,  In  the  Howe  o'  the  Mearns? 

There   was   nae   twa'    lads    frae    the 
Grampians  doun  to  the  Tay 
That  could  best  us  twa'; 
At  bothle  or  dance,  or  the  field  on  a 
f  ootba'  day 
We  could  sort  them  a'. 
And  at  courtlng-tlme,  when  the  stars 
keeked  doun  on  the  glen 
Through  a  theek  of  ferns. 
It  was  you  an'  me  got  the  pick  o'  the 
basket  then, 
In  the  Howe  o'  the  Mearns. 
•  Kincmrdineshire. 


London  is  fine,  an'  for  ilk  o'  the  lasses 
at  hame 
There'll  be  saxty  here, 
But    the    hairst-time    comes    and    the 
spring,  an'  it's  aye  the  same 
Through  the  changefu'  year; 
And  the  wheels  ding  on  a'  day  when 
I'm  wearying  still 
For  the  sound  o'  bums; 
And    they're    thrashing    now    at    the 
white  farm  up  on  the  hill 
In  the  Howe  o'  the  Mearns. 

If  I  mind  mysel'  and  deave  for  the  best 
o'  my  days 
While  I've  e'en  to  see. 
When  I'm  auld  and  done  wl'  the  fash 
of  their  English  ways 
ril  come  hame  to  dee; 
For  the  lad  dreams  aye  o'  the  prize 
tliat  the  man'U  get. 
But  he  lives  and  learns, 
And  if s  far,  far  ayont  him  still — ^but 
it's  further  yet 
To  the  Howe  o'  the  Mearns. 

Laddie,  my  lad,  when  the  hair  is  white 
on  ye're  pow 
And  the  work's  put  past. 
And  ye're  'hand's  owre  auld  and  heavy 
to  hand  the  plough, 
I'll  win  hame  at  last, 
An'  we'll  bide  our  time  on  the  knowes 
where  the  broom  shines  braw 
And  the  whin-flower  bums 
Till  the  last  lang  gloaming  shall  creep 
on  us  balth,  and  fa' 
On  the  Howe  o'  the  Mearns. 

Violet  Juoob. 

The  Oornhill  Magasine. 


SPRING  DAYS  AND  BLOSSOM. 

When  the  Spring  comes.  In  all  green 

things  that  grow 
New  pulse  of  life  beats  warmly,  all 

aglow. 
Long  are  the  golden  days. 
Fragrant  and  moist  the  gentle  zephyrs 

blow 
Through  the  warm  hase. 
Why  should  the  flowers  alone  make 

haste  to  go. 
Swift  to  depart  from  us,  who  love  them 

so? 
From  the  Japanese  of  Ise  (about  900  A.D.) 
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A  REAL  UPPEB  HOUSE. 


The  recoBStitutlon  of  our  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  Is  at  once  the 
most  urgent,  the  most  difficult,  and  In 
its  consequences  the  most  far-reaching 
of  all  the  reforms  of  our  time.  As  an 
old  historian  and  constitutional  lawyer, 
as  a  veteran  reformer  who  Is  absolutely 
detached  from  any  party  Interest,  an 
onlooker  who  sees  the  futility  of  all 
reyolutlonary  hustling  in  such  an  his- 
toric monarchy  as  ours,  I  put  forth 
again  the  same  scheme  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  Lords'  Veto  which 
for  years  I  have  urged  in  essays  to  the 
pnblic  and  have  privately  suggested  to 
Liberal  statesmen. 

We  may  start  with  three  axioms 
which  to  practical  and  thoughtful 
minds  need  no  discussion: 

(1)  Heredity  as  giving  any  right  to 
legislate  is  effete. 

(2)  A  real  and  strong  Second  Cham- 
ber is  a  Hne  qua  non  of  efficient  legisla- 
tion and  government 

(3)  A  true  Second  Chamber  must 
have  for  its  sole  title  personal  merit 
and  service  combined  with  elective 
choice. 

For  many  years,  and  long  before  the 
formation  of  the  Liberal  Government 
of  1905,  I  ventured  to  insist  that  ef- 
fective power  both  for  legislation  and 
for  administration  was  rapidly  passing 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  became  visible 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  sustained  his  sec- 
ond rebuff  over  Home  Rule  in  18d3^  and 
in  his  last  farewell  speech  in  the  House 
— a  speech  too  little  understood  and  too 
soon  forgotten— he  plainly  acknowl- 
edged this.  Now  the  ascendancy  of 
the  predominant  House  has  burst  upon 
Liberals  like  a  thundernstorm,  forcing 
them  to  take  drastic  and  immediate  ac- 
tion, if  Liberalism  and  Reform  are  in 
our  generation  to  have  any  free  life  at 
aU. 


It  must  be  a  mind  incurably  light- 
beaded  which  could  regard  this  tremen- 
dous problem  of  reconstituting  a  per- 
manent Second  Chamber  as  a  thing  to 
be  run  up  in  a  crisis,  or  even  disposed 
of  in  a  single  session.  A  Constitution 
like  ours,  with  centuries  of  glorious 
traditions  inwoven  into  its  fibres 
and  embedded  in  its  roots,  does  not 
spring  up  from  a  Ministry  in  flux  like 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  from  the  brain 
of  Zeus.  It  is  enough  to  exhaust  the 
whole  energies  of  one  entire  Parlia- 
ment of  the  normal  term.  I  vehe- 
mently deprecate  any  attempt  to  rush 
a  revised  British  Constitution  in  a 
Parliament  "on  the  make.*' 

As  a  temporary  expedient  to  tide  over 
an  obstinate  financial  and  administra- 
tive deadlock,  an  eirenicon  between  two 
contending  parties,  I  suggest  that  the 
leaders  of  both  sides  in  the  two 
houses  might  agree  to  a  simple  suspen- 
sory Act  by  which,  for  a  definite  period, 
the  legislative  powers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  transferred  to  the  ex- 
isting Privy  Council,  or  to  a  large 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Such  an  Act  (only  possible 
by  agreement)  would  be  a  sort  of 
moratorium,  as  they  call  it  in  the  civil 
law  abroad,  an  "emergency  exit"  from 
a  dilemma,  an  interim  House  of  Lords 
such  as  would  have  to  be  found  if 
Barry's  Golden  Chamber-HiMf  omm — 
were  burned  down. 

The  Privy  Council  is  at  least  as 
ancient,  as  historic,  as  honorable  as  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  consists  almost 
exactly  of  three  hundred  members,  the 
ideal  number  of  a  true  Senate.  Its 
three  hundred  members,  every  one  of 
whom  sits  by  personal  nomination  for 
known  public  service,  immensely  out- 
weigh in  capacity,  in  authority,  in  ex- 
perience, the  peers  irreverently  called 
"the  backwoodsmen."      About  a  hun- 
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dred  peers,  one-third  of  the  whole,  are 
now     Privy     Oouncillors.      Amongst 
them  are  almost  every  peer  who  took 
any  part  in  the  Budget  debate,  and  per- 
haps all  of  those  whom  Lord  Rosebery 
declared  carried  weight  in  the  country. 
All  living  ministers,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  eminent  public  servants  are 
Privy  Councillors,  the  present  and  the 
late  Cabinets  and  their  colleagues;  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  need  be  excluded  if 
they  are  Privy  Councillors.   The  whole 
three  hundred  are  men  of  long  expe- 
rience of  public  duties  and  personally 
known  to  the  public.    They  comprise 
almost  all  the  classes  of  men  which 
the  thoughtful  schemes  for  forming  a 
Senate  propose  to  ihclude.    They  are  as 
a  body  preponderatingly  Conservative. 
But  is  it  conceivable  that  this  coun- 
try will  elaborate  any  Senate  which  is 
not  Conservative?    Conservative  as  ^e 
majority  is,  the  minority  of  Liberals  in 
the  Council  is  of  conspicuous  ability 
and  force.    And  the  Obnservative  ma- 
jority consists  of  men  all  of  whom  are 
amenable  to  public  opinion,  men  who 
have  passed  long  lives  in  compromises 
and  in  avoiding  desperate  risks,  men 
of  the  temper  of  Wellington,  Grey,  and 
Peel,  who  knew  when  obstinacy  spelt 
ruin,  to  whom  the  true  Conservatism 
was  in  using  to  the  best  end  any  inevi- 
table development. 

The  existing  Privy  Council  is  even 
now  something  like  a  fair  type  of  an  ef- 
ficient Senate,  and  it  could  easily  be 
made  a  much  more  true  type.  For  the 
moment  of  crisis,  I  think  reasonable  re- 
formers of  the  House  of  Lords  might 
consent  to  accept  it  for  a  Second  Cham- 
ber until  the  new  British  Constitution 
were  ready  and  at  work.  A  permanent 
Second  Chamber  could  only  be  evolved 
out  of  the  heated  debates  of  many  ses- 
sions. And  what  are  we  to  do  in  the 
interval,  whilst  legislation  and  even 
taxation  is  suspended  in  the  air?  As  to 
immediately   sterilizing   the   Peers   by 


abolishing  their  right  to  reject  Bills, 
and  so  establishing,  before  Baster  1910, 
a  Single-Chamber  Constitution — ^it  is  an 
idle  dream  to  nurse,  and  would  need  a 
revolution  to  enforce. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  be  content 
to  take  the  Privy  Council  as  the  basis 
of  an  efficient  Senate,  and  form  out  of 
it,  as  a  revising  Second  Chamber,  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  in  which  all 
Ministers  could  sit,  as  in  France.  And 
of  course  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  so  as  to  form  one 
supreme  tribunal  for  the  whole  Em- 
pire. The  Privy  Council  might  then 
consist  of  a  small  professional  Judicial 
Committee  and  a  large  Parliamentary 
Committee.  This  scheme.  Indeed, 
would  satisfy  the  claim  of  the  extreme 
Radical  wing  by  terminating  the  House 
of  Lords  in  its  legislative  capacity, 
whilst  it  maintains  the  whole  effective 
force  of  the  Peers  in  a  real  and  strong 
Second  Chamber. 

But  having  regard  to  the  Immense 
prestige  of  our  historic  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  tremendous  shake  to  British 
traditions  which   "ending**   the   Lords 
would  involve,  I  proceed  to  consider 
the    current   projects    for    "mending*' 
rather  than  "ending"  the  Upper  House. 
The    question    owes    everything    to 
Lord   Rosebery.       Four  times  within 
the  last  forty  years,  both  in  office  and 
out  of  office,  in  a  series  of  powerful 
speeches  he  has  warned  his  fellow-peers  - 
and  has  Implored  his  fellow-country- 
men to  set  about  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords.      The  Report  of  his  Special 
Committee  (December  2,  1908)  settled 
the   matter  in  principle,   though   the 
timidity  and  prejudice  of  his  colleagues 
reduced  the  scheme  to  absurdity  and 
impotence.     But  when  the  most  power- 
ful  Ooihmlttee   that   the   Lords    have 
ever  chosen  reported — ^that  "the  pos- 
session of  a  peerage  should  not  of  It- 
self give  the  right  to  sit  and  vote  in 
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tbe  House  of  Lords" — the  white  flag 
went  up  ou  those  apcient  towers. 
Roma  looitta  eat — oauaa  fInUa  eat.  Bvery 
Prime  Minister  wittiin  a  generation, 
excepting  Mr.  Balfour — and  we  cannot 
except  Lord  Salisbury — ^lias  formally 
declared  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
purely  hereditary  Chamber  is  impossi- 
ble. No  hereditary  legislature  exists  in 
Eiurope.  And  as  for  fifty  years  past 
the  ablest  peers  have  attempted  to  re- 
form it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  reform 
is  inevitable  and  urgent. 

A  real  and  efficient  Senate  should  be 
limited,  as  is  that  of  France,  to  three 
hundred  members.  Bvery  one  of  these 
should  be  formally  selected  by  some  au- 
thoritative body.  They  would  all  take 
tbe  oath  of  a  Privy  Councillor  and 
would  have  the  official  responsibility  of 
a  Cabinet  Minister.  It  is  needless  to 
encumber  the  scheme  with  miscella- 
neous ex-offtoio,  honorary,  or  senile 
members.  The  three  hundred  Sena- 
tors should  each  be  chosen  on  the 
ground  of  personal  capacity  to  serve 
the  State.  All  special  qualifications 
should  be  discarded,  for  even  that  of 
age  has  no  force  in  a  country  wherein 
Pitt  was  Prime  Minister  at  twenty-four 
and  Gladstone  was  Prime  Minister  at 
eighty-four. 

It  would  be  revolutionary  unreason 
to  deny  the  Peers  any  voice  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  Senate.  And  I  suggest 
that  fifty  Senators  to  serve  during  each 
Parliament  should  be  selected  by  the 
whole  body  of  peers,  British,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  not  excluding  peeresses  in 
their  own  right  These  now  amount 
altogether  to  some  seven  hundred.  And 
I  propose  that  these  seven  hundred 
should  elect  at  each  Parliament  fifty 
Senators,  who  might  be  peers,  common- 
ers, or  ecclesiastics  of  any  Church. 
Th^  would  no  doubt  usually  be  peers, 
and  would  include  all  those  who  spoke 
in  recent  debates  and  who  had  served 
in  any  office.  It  would  be  folly  to 
water  down  the  Senate  with  ex-ofJUcio^ 


and  possibly  senile,  veterans,  who 
might  repose  on  their  honors  without 
public  burdens.  The  representation  of 
minorities  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  later 
passage. 

A  second  list  of  fifty  Senators 
would  be  nominated  for  life  by  the 
Crown,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Ministers,  but  with  a  limitation 
that  not  more' than  ten  could  be  created 
in  any  single  year,  so  that  both  par- 
ties would  be  represented  in  proportion 
to  the  period  of  tenure  of  power.  For 
the  original  creation  the  first  list  would 
be  a  subject  of  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  actual  and  the  late  Minis- 
tries, as.  Indeed,  the  entire  scheme  here 
proposed  could  only  take  effect  after 
common  arrangement  for  a  compro- 
mise. 

We  have  thus  a  body  of  a  hundred 
members,  one-third  of  a  Senate  of 
three  hundred,  who  would  have  been 
selected  either  by  the  entire  peerage 
without  any  restriction,  or  by  the 
Crown  under  the  responsible  advice  of 
Ministers  of  either  party.  These  hun- 
dred would  in  practice  be  found  to  be 
peers  whose  services  had  long  been  be- 
fore the  country,  and  would  include  all 
available  statesmen  whom  reasonable 
men  would  expect  to  find  in  a  Second 
Chamber.  They  would  be  (in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term)  eminently 
Conservative;  their  infiuence  in  such  a 
Senate  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is 
now  in  a  House  of  Lords,  the  prestige 
of  which  has  been  finally  destroyed  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  best  of  them  and 
by  the  folly  of  the  worst.  It  is  a 
dream  to  imagine  that  our  Parliamen- 
tary system  can  ever  be  recast — apart 
from  real  revolution— without  retaining 
a  strong  Conservative  element  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  insisted  for  these 
thirty  years  that,  in  our  antique  polit- 
ical system,  orderly  progress  could  only 
be  retarded  by  blind  adhesion  to  the 
formulas  of  a  doctrinaire  democracy. 

But,  though  I  am  no  **democrat"  in 
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the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  legislation  and  government 
are  impossible  in  the  twentieth  century 
unless  they  have  express  authority 
from  the  nation  as  a  whole.  No  crude 
referendum  od  hoc,  no  universal  suf- 
frage in  direct  legislation*  no  plebiscite, 
no  SingleOhamber  Convention,  will 
permanently  satisfy  this  people  of  Eng- 
land— for  all  these  are  devices  of  doc- 
trinaire democracy.  The  only  verdict 
which  will  satisfy  this  people  in  the 
long  run  and  which  wlU  truly  express 
the  authority  of  the  nation  is  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  the  best  minds 
which  It  chooses  to  guide  it  in  the  vast 
complications  and  dilemmas  of  national 
action.  In  other  words,  this  means 
our  secular  trust  in  the  familiar  method 
of  elective  representation.  It  is  only 
doctrinaire  Abb6s  Sidyds  who  could 
dream  that  the  legislation  of  this  huge 
Empire  could  ever  be  entrusted  to  «r- 
offMo  Notables  of  any  kind,  who,  with 
the  veteran's  wooden  sword,  have 
usually  parted  with  the  rapier  of  their 
own  brains.  Representation  by  chosen 
men  of  experience  is  of  the  essence  of 
what  Englishmen  know  in  politics  or 
will  accept  in  government  But  then 
representation  must  be  absolutely  elec- 
tive, and  not,  under  any  cover,  official 
and  automatic. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  substantial 
part  of  a  permanent  Senate — ^two  hun- 
dred members  to  be  elected  by  the 
three  kingdoms — two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  The  many  various  and  Incom- 
patible bodies  which  have  been  pro- 
posed as  electors  are  too  complicated 
and  miscellaneous  to  satisfy  British 
plain  sense.  And  the  various  and  In- 
congruous classes  of  persons  who  are 
proposed  as  qualified  to  be  chosen  are 
equally  needless  and  unworkable.  The 
main  body  of  Senators — the  two  hun- 
dred chosen  by  popular  election — 
should  all  stand  on  equal  and  identical 
origin,  and  should  all  be  chosen  by 
the  same  votes. 


Are  the  two  hundred  Senators  to  be 
elected  by  direct  popular  suffrage,  and 
by  the  same  electors  as  the  Commons 
are  chosen?  Certainly  not!  If  they 
were,  the  community  of  interest  and  of 
feeling  would  make  them  the  same. 
All  sense  of  balance  and  compensation 
between  the  two  Houses  would  be  ob- 
scured. They  would  not.  be  in  effect 
two  Chambers,  but  only  one.  The  es- 
sence of  a  Second  Chafnber  is  to  bring 
a  moderating  and  critical  Judgment  to 
bear  on  measures  vpted  by  a  demo- 
cratic House.  The  Senates  of  the  Re- 
publics of  the  United  States  and  France 
are  elected  by  indirect  suffrage — ^In 
both  cases  by  local  provincial  Cham- 
bers. No  Senate  having  any  credit  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  times  was  a  mere 
second  edition  of  a  democratic  House. 
For  our  seven  and  a  half  millions  of 
electors  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
way,  to  choose  670  Deputies  and  300 
Senators  out  of  the  same  classes  of  can- 
didates would  be  to  lessen  the  author- 
ity of  both,  and  would  be  nothing  but 
a  clumsy  way  of  arriving  at  a  One- 
Chamber  'system. 

To  make  a  Senate  a  moderating  and 
revising  force,  its  members  must  be 
different  men,  of  a  different  order, 
chosen  by  a  different  order  of  electors. 
The  election  must  be  indirect — by 
elected  bodies  charged  witJi  local  pub- 
lic duties.  We  shall  have,  to  follow 
the  French  and  the  American  systems. 
In  which  the  Senate  is  elected  by  de- 
partmental councils  and  by  State  legis- 
latures. We  have  an  analogous  set  of 
administrative  bodies  In  the  three  king- 
doms in  the  county  councils,  which 
now  co-opt  their  own  aldermen.  It 
would  be  a  simple  and  familiar  prac- 
tice for  two  hundred  Senators  to  be 
chosen  by  the  county  councils  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
There  would  be  no  good  at  all  in  intro- 
ducing the  complication  of  several  ad- 
ministrative bodies  as  electors.  We 
all  know  and  understand  the  constitu- 
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tlon  of  the  county  councils.  To  en- 
trust to  tbem  the  election  of  Senators 
would  improve  their  own  credit 

Does  this  exclude  urban  municipali- 
ties as  electors  to  the  Senate?  Yes! 
The  Senate,  taking  the  place  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  would  represent  terri- 
torial, and  not  municipal  interests.  Our 
urban  electors  have  a  preponderating 
yoice  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  of 
course  the  nominal  county  electors  are 
only  in  a  small  part  really  '*rurals,"  be- 
ing largely  made  up  from  towns  with 
populations  of  upwards  of  a  thousand. 
The  House  of  Lords  to-day  is  in  over- 
wbelming  degree  territorial.  And  any 
Senate  which  in  this  country  can  be 
found  to  take  its  place  will  have  to  be 
also  territorial.  It  will  be  observed 
that  election  by  county  councils  is  not 
the  futile  system  of  double  election  as 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  electing  delegates  have  no 
permanent  public  duty,  but  are  merely 
the  channel  by  which  votes  are  re- 
corded. 

An  efficient  Senate  should  not  only 
admit  of  a  certain  diversity  of  mem- 
bers, but  should  also  be  elected  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  be  constantly  re- 
cruited and  renewed.  That  is  the  prac- 
tice both  in  B^nce  and  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  our  own  county 
councils  and  other  bodies.  We  have 
already  proposed  three  different  classes 
of  Senators,  three  different  modes  of 
selection,  and  three  different  periods  of 
service,  allowing  for  ample  change  of 
policy  and  of  men.  The  fifty  Senators 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peer- 
age would  be  elected  for  each  Parlia- 
ment, of  course  with  complete  power 
of  re-election.  The  fifty  Senators  se- 
lected by  the  Crown  with  the  advice  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  day  would  serve 
for  life.  The  two  hundred  Senators 
to  be  elected  by  the  county  councils  of 
the  three  kingdoms  would  be  elected 
either  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  one- 
half  retiring  each  five  years,  or  for  a 


period  of  nine  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  three  years.  Needless  to  elab- 
orate details  when  the  general  principle 
is  clear.  Peerage  Senators  would 
serve  for  a  Parliament;  Life  Senators 
as  long  as  they  were  able  to  serve; 
County  Senators  for  periods  of  nine 
or  ten  years,  with  renewals  every  three 
or  every  five  years. 

Of  course,  as  the  counties  differ 
greatly  in  population,  energy,  and 
wealth,  we  should  not  follow  the  ab- 
surd system  of  America,  where  each 
State,  large  or  small,  sends  two  Sen- 
ators, so  that  New  York  and  Florida 
count  alike.  The  West  Riding  and 
Rutland  would  not  have  an  equal  voice 
in  any  Senate  of  ours.  Obviously  the 
county  councils  would  return  Senators 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers — but  to 
the  number  of  their  own  constituents, 
not  of  the  mere  population.  No  diffi- 
culty need  arise  in  assigning  to  each 
county  council  the  number  of  Senators 
it  would  elect  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  own  constituents,  so  that  the 
two  hundred  Senators  should  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  126  county  councils 
according  to  the  electoral  register  of 
each  council:  If,  by  this,  Scotland  and 
Ireland  would  each  hold  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  whole  two  hundred,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  eminently  Conservative. 
But  Conservatism  is  the  essence  of  a 
true  Senate,  and,  in  fact,  is  its  real 
raison  d'itrie. 

Not  only  would  the  apportionment  of 
Senators  be  in  proportion  to  the  elec- 
toral strength  of  each  county,  but 
it  would  be  essential  to  make  all 
kinds  of  Senatorial  elections  on  the 
proportional  system.  Otherwise  the 
fifty  Peerage  Senators  would  all 
be  of  one  color,  as  are  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Representative  Peers. 
And  to  a  great  extent  the  County 
Senators  would  be  too  much  of 
one  party.  The  Life  Senators  would 
belong  to  different  parties,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  created  under  the  auspices 
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of  successive  Ministries.  But  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  two  hundred 
County  Senators  must  be  elected  on 
a  very  strict  proportional  system. 

Proportional  election  has  been  admi- 
rably illustrated  by  Lord  Courtney, 
Lord  Avebury,  and  many  experienced 
politicians.  And  It  has  been  earnestly 
preached  by  eminent  philosophers  since 
the  time  of  John  Btuart  Mill.  Theoret- 
ically, its  claims  are  unanswerable,  and 
it  clearly  removes  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  our  present  system.  But,  im- 
pressed as  I  am  with  its  logical  value, 
since  the  time  of  Mill  and  of  Thomas 
Hare,  I  have  stoutly  repudiated  it  as 
applicable  to  our  own  Parliamentary 
elections.  And  I  utterly  repudiate  it 
still  as  a  working  possibility  to  be  used 
by  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  half- 
literate  electors.  They  can  hardly 
manage  the  elementary  voting-paper 
now  in  use — which  a  child  or  a  blind 
man  could  understand.  The  propor- 
tional system  of  voting,  which  is  far 
too  complex  for  the  masses,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  election  by  small  bodies 
of  educated  and  practical  politicians 
who  all  know  each  other  and  can  con- 
fer and  sound  each  other  in  the  same 
place.  Under  the  scheme  here  pro- 
posed, the  entire  number  of  electors, 
whether  peers  or  county  councillors, 
would  be  well  under  ten  thousand  per- 
sons. They  would  vote  in  less  than 
two  hundred  separate  colleges  or 
groups.  They  would  all  be  public 
men  who  had  known  every  kind  of  elec- 
toral method  all  their  lives.  They 
would  thus  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 
elaborate  contrivances  of  the  propor- 
tional system  for  recording  varieties  of 
personal  choice;  and  they  would  not  be 
puzzled  by  the  novelties  which  could 
only  bewilder  the  average  voter  In  the 
street. 

A  Senate  thus  chosen,  in  part  by 
the  whole  peerage,  in  part  by  the 
Crown  and  Ministry,  and  as  to  two- 
thirds,  by  the  county  councils  of  the 


three  kingdoms  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  would  be  a  real  Second  Cham- 
ber, amply  qualified  to  review,  amend, 
postpone  the  Bills  passed  by  a  demo- 
cratic First  House;  for  It  would  con- 
tain all  that  the  country  offers  best  of 
experience  aud  Judgment  As  yet 
nothing  has  been  said  on  the  burning 
question  of  the  hour — the  Feto— the 
power  of  the  "Upper  House"  to  amend, 
block,  and  reject  the  Bills  sent  up  by 
the  "Lower  House." 

As  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  power 
of  the  People*s  House  of  Commons  to 
vote  the  taxes  and  to  control  every 
form  of  financial  operation,  it  Is  waste 
of  time  now  to  argue  a  point  which  is 
an  axiom  of  popular  government.  If 
the  claim  of  any  other  authority  to  in- 
terfere with  this  basic  right  of  the 
Commons  were  to  be  admitted,  their 
House  would  be  shut  up  as  effectually 
as  ever  the  Rump  was  by  CtomwelL 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  precedents,  and 
"(nistom/*  and  constitutional  doctrine. 
All  that  it  has  and  without  limits.  It 
is  rather  a  matter  of  practical  neces- 
sity. With  our  enormously  compli- 
cated industry,  our  vast  resources  and 
obligations,  and  the  amplification  In  our 
age  of  administrative  and  "urgency" 
business.  Exchequer  debts  and  pay- 
ments must  be  finally  settled  at  once 
and  by  one  body.  The  attempt  to  criti- 
cize and  finally  reject  a  Budget  six 
months  after  it  had  been  brought  In 
was  not  only  a  constitutional  outrage, 
but  it  was  a  wild  revolutionary  oowp 
d^ttat.  We  have  witnessed  its  evils 
once  for  all — and  we  can  never  submit 
to  have  them  forced  on  us  agaiA. 

It  is  right  that  ample  provision  be 
made  to  prevent  any  form  of  "tacking.** 
As  Lord  Courtney  says — and  there  is 
no  higher  authority — this  can  be  ef- 
fected without  difficulty.  With  this 
limitation,  every  form  of  tax  must  be 
left,  as  for  centuries  it  has  been  left,  at 
the  sole  disposal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.     Where  would  be  the  Bank  of 
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England  or  the  North-Western  Rail- 
waj  if,  six  months  after  their  respect- 
ive Boards  of  Directors  had  undertaken 
enormous  liabilities  and  calculated  on 
enormous  returns  to  balance  their  ac- 
countB»  small  knots  of  preference  stock- 
holders could  come  in  and  undo  their 
whole  work?  It  would  mean  bank- 
ruptcy for  a  trading  company — and 
it  would  mean  anarchy  for  a  na- 
tion. 

But,  subject  to  the  whole  sphere  of 
finance — ^which  is  a  thing  of  emer- 
gency, and  can  be  revised  and  changed 
from  year  to  year,  and  even  from  ses- 
sion to  session — all  Bills  sent  up  to  the 
Second  Chamber  from  the  First  must 
l)e  open  to  complete  amendment  or  re- 
jection. If  this  were  not  so,  we  should 
fall  back  on  a  One-Chamber  system, 
disguise  it  how  we  will.  The  Camx>- 
bell-Bannerman  scheme  of  1906,  besides 
its  other  defects,  really  amounts  to 
sterilizing  the  Second  Chamber,  which 
would  have  power  to  delay,  but  not  to 
prevent,  mischievous  Bills  carried 
through  in  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  by  a 
democratic  House.  The  out-and-out 
Democrat,  or  the  doctrinaire  Radical, 
may  be  willing  to  accept  the  decision 
•of  the  Elect  of  the  People.  But  the 
inherent  practical  sense  of  the  British 
nation,  much  less  the  collective  forces* 
of  those  who  control  property,  wealth, 
and  industry,  will  never  accept  as  final 
the  decisions  of  what  would  be  in  effect 
a  National  Convention.  The  examples 
of  our  Long  Parliament,  or,  in  recent 
times,  of  the  French  Assembly  elected 
in  1871,  are  instructive.  Socialists 
may  dream  of  the  good  time  to  come 
when  670  salaried  delegates,  pledged  to 
the  party  ticket,  may  decree  the  demo- 
cratic republic,  vote  themselves  **in 
permanence,"  and  abolish  private  prox>- 
erty,  and  one  or  two  familiar  institu- 
tions. BbgUshmen  will  hold  on  by  a 
Second  Chamber,  quite  distinct  in  con- 
stitution and  in  origin  from  the  First, 
and  having  a  real  power,  not  only  to 


delay,  but  to  moderate  the  legislation 
of  the  First  Chamber. 

The  Campbell-Bannerman  scheme  for 
reiterated  consideration  of  Bills  where 
profound  differences  of  opinion  are 
found  to  divide  the  Upper  and  the 
Lower  House  has  great  advantages, 
and  might  be  incori>orated  for  purposes 
of  mature  deliberation — ^with  exception 
of  its  final  term,  by  which  the  will  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  paramount 
and  ultimately  will  overide  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  House  of  Lords.  After 
all  is  said,  this  is  '  really  the  Single 
Chamber  system — ^the  democratic  ideal 
to  which  we  may  doubt  if  England  is 
as  yet  ready  to  submit. 

What  other  solution  from  the  di- 
lemma is  possible?  The  Constitution 
of  France — and,  for  my  part,  I  hold 
that  to  be  the  best  type  of  State  sys- 
tem in  the  modern  world— the  Consti- 
tution and  practice  of  France  offer  a 
possible  issue.  It  is,  that  in  the  final 
stage  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
Houses  in  the  Campbell-Bannerman 
plan  of  1906  the  Upper  and  the  Lower 
House,  or  the  First  and  Second  Cham- 
ber, should  sit  together  as  one  House 
and  enter  on  a  final  debate  and  take  a 
decisive  vote.  Then,  if  the  contested 
Bill  were  carried  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  the  compound  House,  it  might 
become  law.  If  it  failed  to  get  a  bare 
majority  it  would  drop.  If  having  a 
majority,  but  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  composite  House,  there 
would  be  no  alternative  but  an  appeal 
to  the  electors — not  of  one  House,  but 
of  both  Houses. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  the  number 
of  the  House  of  Commons  remains  un- 
changed at  670,  and  the  proposed  Up- 
per Chamber  is  reduced  to  300,  the 
combined  House  of  both  sitting  to- 
gether (one  would  suppose  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall)  would  consist  of  970.  One- 
third  of  this,  say  328,  is  rather  in  ex- 
cess of  the  whole  Second  Chamber; 
and  the  two-thirds  would  be  647,  or  23 
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below  the  normal  House  of  Commons. 
The  result  of  a  final  vote  in  the 
double  House  would  be  this.  A  major- 
ity consisting  of  two-thirds  of  the  Up- 
per House,  plus  one-fifth  of  the  Lower 
House,  would  be  able  to  defeat  any 
Bill  (not  being  financial)  that  had  been 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
Bill  which  in  the  double  House  did  not 
get  a  vote  of  485  would  drop.  If  it 
passed  by  a  vote  exceeding  485,  but  less 
than  647,  a  dissolution  is  inevitable 
sooner  or  later.  But  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  scheme  proposed  here  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  Upper  Chamber 
to  penalize  the  Lower  by  decreeing  a 
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dissolution  from  which  it  is  exempt  it- 
self. As  here  proposed,  at  every  new 
Parliament  both  Houses  would  have  to 
be  re-elected,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  fifty  life  members  of  the  Upper 
House. 

Such  is  the  scheme  I  propose  for  a 
permanent  Upper  House.  It  is  put 
forth  without  any  regard  to  party  in- 
terests or  the  Ministerial  projects  that 
have  yet  to  be  revealed.  It  is  framed 
on  my  sole  responsibility,  without  con- 
cert or  knowledge  of  any  one  in  public 
or  in  private  life.  It  has  been  writ- 
ten before  the  Cabinet  has  met. 

Frederic  Harriaon^ 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


Anthony  Trollope  writes  in  his  bi- 
ography: "Perhaps  I  may  be  assum- 
ing upon  myself  more  than  I  have  a 
right  to  do  in  saying  now  that  Bar- 
cheater  Towers  has  become  one  of  those 
novels  which  do  not  die  quite  at  once, 
which  live  and  are  read  for  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  century."  It  may  be 
supposed,  since  some  of  his  novels  have 
been  reprinted,  that  he  is  still  before 
the  eye  of  the  reading  public,  and  a 
consideration  of  his  modest  claim  may 
not  be  inopportune. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  modem 
fiction — and  by  modem  we  mean  the 
very  recent,  the  fiction  of,  say,  the  last 
decade — ^is  the  high  place  which  it  as- 
signs to  form  and  craftsmanship. 
More  or  less  unconsciously,  we  ap- 
praise a  novel  In  the  language  of  paint- 
ing or  music:  such  and  such  a  situation 
is  ''admirably  selected,"  it  is  presented 
with  a  "sure  touch,"  is  "full  of  color." 
As  in  modem  painting,  the  process  of 
elimination  is  as  important  as  that  of 
presentation,  and  Just  as  painting  has 
ceased  to  be  anecdotal  and  panoramic, 
so  has  fiction  concentrated  and  with- 
drawn into  itself.      The  moralizings. 


the  genial  garrulity,  the  copious  sen- 
timentalities of  the  early  and  mid- Vic- 
torian periods  have,  indeed,  been  re- 
vived. But  it  is  as  though  it  were  done 
in  a  spirit  of  conscious  retrospect,  and 
possibly  the  revival  is  hailed  by  its  ad- 
herents with  something  of  the  same 
affectionate  curiosity  as  that  with 
which  certain  painters  have  reverted 
to  the  crinoline  and  the  pork-pie  hat  Re- 
vival is  usually  a  doubtful  exi;>eriment^ 
'and  it  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett  alone,  in  The  Old  Wives'  Tale, 
to  combine  the  leisure  and  diversity  of 
a  Thackeray  with  the  nicety  and  pur- 
pose of  modem  methods.  He  takes  his- 
time,  and,  like  the  mid-VictorianSr 
may  seem  occasionally  to  be  taking 
too  much;  but,  unlike  them,  he  finally 
convinces  us  that  he  has  been  wasting 
none. 

In  method  at  least  Trollope  belongs 
to  the  early  Victorian  period.  He  is 
the  personification  of  leisureliness.  To 
a  generation  which  has  never  beheld 
the  man,  familiarity  with  the  writer 
might  conjure  up  a  picture  of  some  one 
middle-aged,  a  little  heavy  in  build,  but 
graceful ;  one  often  to  be  seen  lounging 
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in  a  club  or  other  haunt  of  men»  and  purveyor  of  meat  at  so  much  per 
moet  highly  appreciated  by  the  mid-  pound,  achieves  the  triumph  of  appear- 
dle-aged.  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  for  ing  to  write  principally  for  his  own 
all  their  dealings  with  more  striking  pleasure.  He  strikes  one  as  being  a 
and  momentous  themes,  have,  some^  man  first  and  a  writer  afterwards.  He 
how,  the  tone  of  men  who  address  hardly  aims  at  effects;  they  follow 
themselves  to  youth  quite  as  much  as  quite  surely  and  naturally,  as  good  re- 
to  their  own  contemporaries.  Dickens's  suits  usually  do  on  the  efforts  of  the 
laughter  and  tears  probably  appeal  experienced  and  well  equipped.  He 
nowadays  almost  exclusively  to  the  would  have  refused  to  admit  that  art 
mature;  but  he  was  once  the  delight  of  was  more  important  than  life— or  even, 
the  young,  as  welL  Thackeray's  sen-  perhaps,  that  it  was  more  important 
tlmental  cynicism  is  almost  sure  of  a  than  trade.  Yet  this  attitude,  in  its 
perennial  success  with  those  who  are  freedom  from  attitudinizing,  does  not 
taking  their  first  plunge  into  the  irony  in  the  least  detract  from  the  effect  of 
of  things.  *  But  it  is  almost  impossible  his  books — ^in  fact,  rather  heightens 
to  imagine  Trollope  addressing  him-  their  effectiveness.  They  are  not  ex- 
self  to  a  circle  of  youth.  He  was  a  actly  art,  but  they  are  literature,  spon- 
man  of  sentiment,  and  he  was  richly  taneous  expressions  of  a  nature  at  once 
endowed  with  irony— or  should  we  ad-  emotional  and  balanced.  His  limita- 
mit  Mr.  Henry  James's  distinction,  and  tlons  are  apparent,  and  no  doubt  some 
say  the  spirit  of  satire?  But  in  his  of  them  were  self-imposed.  His  race, 
sentiment  there  is  none  of  Dickens's  his  public,  and  the  age  in  which  he 
calcnlation,  and  his  satire  is  unmixed  lived  would  almost  inevitably  produce 
with  Thackeray's  parade  and  attitude  just  that  good  sense  which  consists  of 
as  of  a  discoverer.  Indeed,  an  ab-  materialism  and  measured  romanticism 
sence  of  calculation  and  parade  is  one  intermingled.  He  cultivated  the  tra- 
of  Trollope's  most  marked  attributes,  ditlonal,  hampering  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
His  literary  manner  is  that  of  a  man  serve.  When,  in  The  Three  Clerks,  he 
who,  having  lived  much  in  the  world,  wishes  to  describe  a  ne'er-do-weel, 
working  and  playing  there  heartily  and  Charley  Tudor,  he  does,  indeed,  uso 
successfully,  proceeds  to  relate  his  ex-  some  such  adjective  as  "debauched"  or 
perience  in  a  voice  at  once  indolent  and  **dissolute."  But  it  is  only  in  a  gen- 
sincere.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleas-  eral  way,  and  when  he  particularizes 
ant  voices  imaginable,  never  strained  he  speaks  of  such  things  as  drink  or 
and  never  anxious.  The  latter-day  debt;  the  feminine  element  in  the  dis- 
novelist  betrays  effort,  and,  for  all  his  soluteness  is  introduced  in  the  person 
imperoonality,  seems  at  times  to  reveal  of  a  barmaid  with  whom  Charley  flirts, 
himself  over-much,  and  to  be  somewhat  but  flirts  only.  By  this  reticence  the- 
anxions — one  is  not  sure  whether  it  is  picture  gains  in  propriety,  but  loses  in 
on  behalf  of  himself,  or  the  reader,  or  actuality  and  seriousness.      The  Vicar 


"art  for  art's  sake."  As  for  the  early  of  BuUhampUm  is  prefaced  by  an  ex- 
Victorians,  they  are  unfeignedly  anx-  planatlon,  almost  an  apology,  becauso 
ions  to  "please  and  instruct"  But  it  contains  the  story  of  a  girl  who  is 
Trollope,  whose  method  of  composi-  seduced.  No  doubt,  as  a  man  and  a* 
tion  was  callously  mechanical,  who  psychologist,  Trollope  would  have  ad- 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  tradesman  mitted  that  in  all  sincere  passions  there- 
and  purveyor  of  books  at  so  much  per  is  an  essential  identity,  and  that  the 
folio  as  calmly  as  the  butcher  looks  differentiation  of  "pure"  and  "impure*" 
upon    himself    as    a    tradesnfan    and  is    expedient    rather    than    profound. 
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But  as  a  prudent  and  a  social  man  he 
would  have  realized,  if  he  thought 
much  about  the  matter,  that  psycho- 
logical justice  and  social  safety  must 
always  be  at  daggers  drawn.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  have  contended  that 
there  are  some  concessions  not  to  be 
made  without  danger  to  the  domes- 
ticities. But  that  contention  would  al- 
most as  certainly  be  disputed  by  the 
modem  English  generation,  and  at  no 
period  should  we  find  the  Continental 
man  of  letters  ready  to  admit  that  reti- 
cences like  TroUope's  were  compatible 
with  a  complete  picture  of  humanity. 
Trollope  was  so  Catholic  in  scope  and 
so  honest  in  attitude  that  he  demands 
recognition  as  a  realist,  in  the  true  and 
broad  sense  of  the  word;  but  his  hon- 
esty was  not  quite  so  thorough  as  to  en- 
title him  to  be  placed  in  the  front 
rank  of  realism  side  by  side  with  such 
triumphant  exponents  as  the  Russians. 
Perhaps  they  alone  understood  the  dig- 
nity and  pathos  of  humanity  as  thor- 
oughly as  they  did  its  ignominy  and 
meanness. 

If  Trollope  insists  too  little  on  sin,  he 
may  be  accused  of  insisting  rather  too 
much  on  mediocrity.  Sometimes  he 
seems  to  be  obsessed  by  the  mediocre, 
the  absolutely  pusillanimous.  This 
tendency  is  especially  noticeable  in  his 
treatment  of  the  young  bachelor. 
There  can  seldom  be  any  doubt  as  re- 
gards his  women;  surely,  though  not 
too  emphatically,  he  draws  a  marked 
line  between  the  feminine  sheep  and 
goats,  and  as  to  the  niceness  of  his 
^'nice  women"  there  can  be  no  uncer- 
tainty. But  he  does  not  seem  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  for  every  really  fine 
girl  there  may  be  found  a  fine  fellow. 
Thackeray  having,  possibly,  launched 
the  fashion  for  unheroic  heroes,  Trol- 
lope adopted  it  to  the  point  of  extrava- 
agance.  His  youths  are  often  poorer 
creatures  than  seems  probable;  he  was 
reluctant  to  admit  even  so  much  a«  that 
when  a  young  man  falls  iu  love  and 


hopes  to  become  engaged  he  will  not  be 
liable   to  rush  into  an  entanglement 
with  another  woman.      These  entan- 
glements are  brought  about  rather  gra- 
tuitously; they  do  not  altogether  con- 
vince, because  Trollope  himself  is  felt 
to  be  lurking  at  the  back  of  the  whole 
affair,  concocting  it  with  a  misplaced 
scrupulousness  which  put  him  too  much 
on  his  guard  against  illusions  and  ex- 
aggerated  ideality.    But   the   idea   of 
moral  mediocrity  itself  may  become  an 
illusion.    However  unheroic  the  aver- 
age young  man  may  be,  love  will,  as  a 
rule,  provide  him  with  sufllcient  tenac- 
ity of  feeling,  whether  one  *call  it  sen- 
timent or  emotion  or  blindness,  to  tide 
him  over  the  period  before  marriage, 
make  him  oblivious  to  other  women, 
and  keep  him  safe  and  sound.      Easy 
acceptance  of  mean  standards  amounts 
to  a  fault  in  Trollope.      At  times  he 
seems   over-prompt  in   condoning-  the 
pettiness  of  some  of  his   characters. 
No  one  excels  him  in  presenting  vulgar- 
ity of  soul,  but  one  wonders  whether 
he  was  always  quite  conscious  of  how 
great  that  vulgarity  is.    The  standards 
of  many  of  his  characters,  even  the 
best-bred  among  them,  are  vulgar.    To 
be  aware  of  sordidness  and  snobbish- 
ness and  materialism;  to  be  reconciled 
to,  even,  perhaps,  influenced  by  them: 
to  trade  upon  them  in  cold  blood — such 
opportunism  may  be  compatible  with 
distinction  of  mind.      But  infection  of 
one's    own    judgment    by    sordidness 
and  vulgarity  is  never  compatible  with 
distinction.      Some  of  the  most  mas-, 
terly   of   Trollope*s   humorous  revela- 
tions leave  an  almost  painful  impres- 
sion; they  make  one  blush  for  human 
nature  more  deeply  than  a  description 
of  vice  would  do.    When  he  invented 
the  inimitable  episode  of  Mr.  Gibson 
OamiUa  and  Arabella  French,  did  he 
realize  how  much  more  truly  shocking 
is  the  mean  little  drama  than  a  story  of 
immorality  would  have  been? 
But  whether  his  humor  is  that  of  con- 
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donation  or  of  mere  perception,  In  Its 
combined  aptness,  ease,  and  compre- 
bensiveness  it  can  hardly  be  equalled 
by  that  of  any  other  novelist  of  the 
centniy.    It  is  more  spontaneous  than 
Thackeray's,     more    directly    derived 
from  reality  than  Dickens's,  and  more 
irresistible  than  George  Eliot's.      Trol- 
lope, of  all  distinguished  novelists  per- 
haps the  most  underrated,  and  Jane 
Austen,  somewhat  overrated,  as  those 
often  are  who  are  masters  in  small 
things,  have  this  in  common,  that  it  is 
their  sense  of  humor  that  has  gained 
them  most  of  their  adherents  and  made 
them  the  best  of  good  company.     Jane 
Austen's  sense  may  be  superior  in  econ- 
omy and  precision.      But,  lacking  as 
she  was  in  depth  and  experience,  her 
humor  is  not  humane,  however  human. 
She  had  very  little  natural  piety,  and 
the  deficiency  led  her,  in  one  instance, 
to  satirize  the  pathetic  blindness  of  ma- 
ternal love.      She  had  no  feeling  for 
the  lavishness  and  excess  and  irration- 
alSty  of  great  passions;  she  was  un- 
touched by  those  splendid  follies  which 
are  the  danger  and  the  glory  of  human 
life.      Her  brilliant  glance  could  note 
folly,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  her 
heart  could  warm  to  splendor.      Trol- 
lops, on  the  other  hand,  is  both  acute 
and   warm-hearted.       He  can   under- 
stand  tlie  pathetic   futility   of  many 
emotions,  but  his  smile  is  for  the  futil- 
ity rather  than  for  the  emotion.      He 
sees  tluit  the  best  thing  in  his  Lady 
Carbury  is  precisely  that  unreasoning 
maternal  love  which  Jane  Austen  ridi- 
cnlsd.     He  is  sceptical,  not  because  he 
cannot  understand  ideals,  but  because 
experience   led    him    to    believe    that 
Ideals  are  not  often  realized,  and  his 
modMntion,   coming   from   knowledge, 
not  drjmess,  does  not  prohibit  a  keen 
dramatic  sense  and  a  genuine  romance 
of  feeling.       At  times   he  reaches   a 
very  high  level  of  eloquence,  and  per- 
haps his  powers  as  a  dramatic  and  emo- 
tional novelist  are  not  altogether  real- 


ized even  by  the  well  disposed.  Like 
many  another  humorist,  TroUope's  se- 
riousness has  not  been  taken  very  se- 
riously, and  a  good  many  people  may 
fancy  that  his  novels  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Punch. 
Let  these  uninitiated  read  The  Last 
Ohtxmiele  of  Barset,  He  Knew  He  wu 
Right,  The  Way  We  lAve  Now,  to  mention 
a  few  works  at  random,  and  let  them 
then  say  whether  they  have  not  found 
depth  and  emotion  and  drama  in  abun- 
dance. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Proudle.  Mrs.  Proudle,  of  course,  has 
survived,  as  Trollope  supposed  she 
might.  But  she  is  remembered  almost 
exclusively  as  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  a  humorist;  some  may  even 
remember  her  as  merely  one  more  of 
those  stout  ladies  in  bonnets  and  man- 
tles at  whom  the  public,  led  by  comic 
papers  and  popular  drama,  laughs 
punctually  and  obdurately.  But  Mrs. 
Proudle  is  something  much  more  than 
the  familiar  Aunt  Sally;  she  is  a  woman 
with  a  mind  and  a  heart,  too  good  not 
to  mean  well,  too  bad  to  forswear 
tyranny.  Her  death  is  one  of  the  many 
passages  wherein  Trollope  proves  the 
depth  and  width  of  his  perceptions. 
The  woman's  ludicrous  and  detestable 
characteristics  do  not  make  him  ignore 
the  possibilities  in  even  a  domineering 
matron  for  pathos,  tragedy,  and  a  cer- 
tain greatness  of  soul. 

Again,  in  that  matchless  piece  of 
comedy  wherein  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawley, 
poverty-stricken  and  accused  of  theft, 
utterly  confouDds  the  bishop  and  the 
bishop's  dread  wife,  Trollope  shows 
his  power  of  dramatic  and  tragic 
presentation  in  the  mere  description  of 
Crawley's  face  and  attitude. 

He  had  left  his  hat  behind  him  in  the 
waiting-room,  but  he  kept  his  old  short 
cloak  still  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
when  he  entered  the  bishop's  rooms 
his  hands  and  arms  were  hid  beneath 
it    There  was  something  lowly  In  this 
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constrained  gait  It  showed,  at  least, 
that  he  had  no  Idea  of  being  asked  to 
shake  hands  with  the  august  persons 
he  might  meet.  And  his  head  was 
somewhat  bowed,  though  his  great 
bald,  broad  forehead  showed  itself  so 
prominent  that  neither  the  bishop  nor 
Mrs.  Proudie  could  drop  it  from  their 
sight  during  the  whole  interview.  He 
was  a  man  who,  when  seen,  could 
hardly  be  forgotten.  The  deep,  angry, 
remonstrant  eyes,  the  shaggy  eye- 
brows, telling  tales  of  frequent  anger 
— of  anger  frequent,  but  generally  si- 
lent— the  repressed  indignation  of  the 
habitual  frown,  the  long  nose  and  large, 
powerful  mouth,  the  deep  furrows  on 
the  cheek  and  the  general  look  of 
fJiought  and  suffering,  all  combined  to 
make  the  appearance  of  the  man  re- 
markable, and  to  describe  to  the  behold- 
ers at  once  his  true  character.  No  one 
ever,  on  seeing  Mr.  Orawley,  took  him 
to  be  a  happy  man,  or  a  weak  man.  or 
an  ignorant  man,  or  a  wise  man. 

As  truly  as  Mr.  Crawley's  face  re- 
vealed his  character,  so  truly  does  Trol- 
IOipe*s  description  of  the  man's  face  in 
repose  reveal  what  the  man  himself 
would  be  in  action. 

In  situations  requiring  depth,  pathos, 
and  simplicity  Trollope  is  peculiarly 
happy.  The  story  of  Johnny  Eames, 
from  his  shy,  awkward,  inexpressive 
and  dreaming  youth,  to  his  pleasant 
and  unsentimental  manhood,  is  one  long 
story  of  hopeless  and  enduring  love  for 
Lily  Dale — "dear  Lily,"  as  her  creator 
tenderly  calls  her.  She  is  dear.  It  is 
true  that  she  suffers  from  some  of  the 
weaknesses  to  which  Trollope,  in  his 
otherwise  highly  successful  treatment 
of  women,  is  prone.  Her  vivacity  is 
so  constant  as  at  times  to  be  mechani- 
cal; she  is  often  gratuitously  pert, 
forcing  her  sallies  upon  others  with  an 
effect  of  shouldering  her  way  through 
the  dialogue.  She  has  a  quality  com- 
mon to  most  of  Trolk)pe*8  women,  and 
irritating  to  the  feminine  reader;  in  her 
love  for  Crosbie  there  is  something 
over  and  above  the  beautiful  humility 


and  self-abandonment  of  great  pas- 
sions. Lily  is  not  only  humble;  she  is 
almost  mean-spirited.  In  holding  her 
lover  dear  she  seems  to  hold  herself 
cheap.  But  to  be  loved  usually  exalts 
a  woman  in  her  own  eyes,  and  the 
glamor  with  which  she  surrounds  the 
beloved  is  roflected  upon  her  own  be- 
ing. We  incline  to  think  that  the  real 
Lily,  once  in  love,  would  have  consid- 
ered no  one  to  be  worthy  of  her  lover 
— save  herself,  and  no  one  worthy  of 
her — save  her  lover. 

But  in  spite  of  flaws  she  is  dear 
Lily — one  of  those  heroines  who  stim- 
ulate the  imagination,  so  that  they  be- 
come a  little  more  distinct  outside  than 
inside  the  covers  of  a  book.  Delicately 
white  and  gold,  like  the  flower  that  is 
her  namesake,  very  tender,  a  little 
sharp  and  flerce,  incurably  wounded, 
but  of  a  merry  and  undaunted  courage, 
we  see  her  in  our  mind's  eye,  and  know 
her  to  be  one  of  those  strong  and 
charming  women  who  are  loved  greatly 
and  feared  a  little.  Very  touching  is 
the  story  of  her  helpless  subjection  to 
a  memory,  and  John  Barnes's  helpless 
devotion  to  her;  the  chapter  where  she 
refuses  him,  after  having  been  jilted 
by  Crosbie,  could  hardly  be  surpassed 
for  a  certain  eloquent  sobriety  and  a 
pervasive  and  almost  maternal  kind- 
ness that  are  TroUope's  peculiar  gifts, 
and  that,  all  unobtrusively,  constitute 
in  him  a  true  charm.  This  g^ve  and 
simple  chapter  is  like  a  memory. 

There  is  the  same  genuineness  of 
feeling  in  Bames's  final  appeal  and 
Lily's  final  negative.  Three  years 
have  passed,  and  we  are  transported 
from  The  Small  H&uae  at  AUinffUm  to 
The  Last  OhrmMe  of  Baraet.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  Trollope  that  his  hero  goes 
to  sleep  just  before  the  momentous  in- 
terview, and  is  late  when  he  pteaeats 
himself  before  her. 

"When  I  look  forward  and  see  what 
it  might  be  if  you  were  with  me,  how 
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green  ft  all  looks  and  how  lovely,  in 
spite  of  all  tbe  vows  I  have  made.  I 
cannot  help  coming  back  again.  .  .  . 
Lily/*  he  said,  still  facing  towards  the 
mirror,  "will  you  not  come  to  me  and 
speak  to  me?" 

She  turned  round,  and  stood  a  mo- 
ment looking  at  him,  and  then,  having 
resolved   that  it  could  not  be  as  he 
wished,  she  drew  near  to  Iiim.    **Oer- 
tainly  I  will  speak  to  you,  John.    Here 
I  am."    And  she  came  close  to  him.  He 
took  both  her  hands,  and  looked  into 
her  eyes.    "Lily,  will  you  be  mine?" 
"No,  dear,  it  cannot  be  so." 
"Why  not.  Lily?" 
'"Because  of  that  other  man." 
'*ADd  is  that  to  be  a  bar  for  ever?" 
'^•Yes;  for  ever." 
'*Do  you  still  love  him?" 
**No;  no,  no!" 

•*Then,  why  should  this  be  so?" 
"I  cannot  tell,  dear.      It  is  so.      If 
you  take  a  young  tree  and  split  it,  it 
9tlU  lives,  perhaps.    But  it  isn't  a  tree. 
It  is  only  a  fragment" 
"Then  be  my  fragment." 
''So  I  will,  if  it  can  serve  you  to  give 
standing  ground  to  such  a  fragment  in 
some  comer  of  your  garden.      But  I 
will  not  have  myself  planted  out  in  the 
middle,  for  people  to  look  at.    What 
there  is  left  would  die  soon."    .    .    . 
He  still  held  her  hands,  and  she  did 
Qot    attempt    to    draw    them    away. 
"John,"  she  said,  "next  to  Mamma,  I 
leve  you  better  than  all  the  world.    In- 
deed I  do.     I  cannot  be  your  wife,  but 
you  need  never  be  afraid  that  I  shall 
be  more  to  another  than  I  am  to  you." 
'That  will  not  serve  me,"  he  said, 
grasping  both  her  hands  till  he  almost 
hurt  them,  but  not  knowing  that  he  did 
80.       "That  is  no  good." 

"It  is  all  the  good  I  can  do  you.  In- 
deed I  can  do  you— <!an  do  no  one  any 
good.  The  trees  that  the  storms  have 
splintered  are  never  of  nse." 

"And  Is  this  to  be  the  end  of  aU, 
Lilyr 

'Not  of  our  loving  friendship." 
'Friendship!    I  hate  the  word.       I 
hear  some  one's  step,  and  I  had  better 
leave  you.    Good-bye." 

"Oood-bye,  John.       Be  kinder  than 
that  to  me  as  you  are  going." 
He  turned  back  for  a  moment,  took 
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her  hand,  a/xd  held  it  tight  against  his 
heart,  and  then  he  left  her. 

How  quiet,   how   sane,   how   unem- 
phatic  is  the  whole  scene;  and  how 
much  it  contains  of  the  emotion  of  final- 
ity.     It  has  a  vibrating  quality,  like 
the    actual    sound    of   human    voices. 
Trollope  is  indeed  a  master  of  living 
dialogue — and  especially  of  duologue. 
He  had  at  his  command  a  style  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  richness  of  his 
invention.       He  cannot  be  conceived 
of  as  dredging  his  consciousness  for  le 
mot  fuste;  the  fitting  words  seem  to 
flow  from  his  mind,  as  in  super-excel- 
lent talk.       His  subject  may  be  the 
merely  pleasant,  like  the  squire's  boose 
at  Allington,  with  its  fine  mullioned 
VTlndows — "Of    all    windows  ever   In- 
vented it  is  the  sweetest,"  he  lovingly 
remarks;  or  tragically  sordid,  like  the 
career  of  the  Melmottes,  in  The  Way 
We  Lifoe  Tfwo—one  of  the  most  brilliant 
stories  ever  written  about  the  financial 
adventurer;  it  may  call  for  afTectlonate 
satire  such  as  he  lavishes  uipon  the 
Beargarden  dub  and  its  members,  or 
for  the   positively   brooding   mockery 
with  which  he  handles  Mr.  Bregert's 
betrothed.      Rarely,  whether  he  Is  de- 
scribing his  personages  or  letting  them 
speak  for  themselves,  do  his  aptness 
and   flexibility    fail    him.      In   nearly 
every  instance  the  dialogue  is  charac- 
teristic and  colloquial.       He  has   his 
lapses;  he  is  fond  of  enhancing  a  sol- 
emn situation  by  putting  speeches  of  a 
positively  Biblical  statelinees  into  the 
mouths  of  his  personages.      In  one  in- 
stance— ^that  of  Mr.  Crawley — the  gen- 
eral efTect,  if  not  strictly  natural,  is 
wonderfully  good;  stUl,'  such  an  expe- 
dient as  this  should  not  be  abused,  and 
Trollope  undoubtedly  did  abuse  it.  But 
he  has  moments  when  his  sense  of 
spacing  and  rhythm  produces  an  effect, 
almost  Biblical,  indeed,  but  Biblioal  be- 
cause of  its  grave  and  simple  beauty. 
Such  is  the  speech  wherein  Lily  Dale 
seeks  to  convince  John  that  her  un- 
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happy  love  is  as  unchanging  as  his, 
"When  I  sleep  I  dream  of  him.  When 
I  am  alone  I  cannot  banish  him  from 
my  thoughts.  I  cannot  define  what  it 
is  to  love  him.  I  want  nothing  from 
him — ^nothing,  nothing.  But  I  move 
about  through  my  little  world  thinking 
of  him,  and  I  shall  do  so  to  the  end." 
These  half-dozen  lines  could  hardly  be 
surpassed  as  a  description  of  one  of 
those  loves  which  may  dominate  a  life, 
even  when  their  objects  are  beloved  no 
longer. 

Redundant,  slipshod,  even  ungram- 
matical,  Trollope's  work  may  some- 
times be;  yet  we  pardon  the  defects  of 
his  style — for  a  style  he  undoubtedly 
possesses,  and  at  times  it  is  superla- 
tively good.  It  is  eeldom  like  a  beau- 
tiful object,  nor  does  it  make  us  turn 
to  one  of  his  pages  with  the  sensation 
of  picking  up  a  gem.  But  it  has 
warmth  and  texture,  clothing  hia  ideas 
easily  and  naturally,  like  a  loose  but 
well-made  glove  on  a  fine  hand.  It  is 
splendidly  adapted  to  the  range  and 
versatility  of  a  perception  which  gave 
us  not  only  euch  variety  of  individuals, 
but  the  many-sidedness  of  the  individ- 
uals themselves.  Trollope  was  not  al- 
ways personally  acquainted  with  what 
he  described*  Does  he  not  tell  us,  in 
some  part  of  his  autobiography,  that  he 
had  little  or  no  direct  knowledge  of  the 
clergy  when  he  achieved  the  Barset-' 
shire  series?  A  thorough  man  of  the 
world,  he  saw  the  essential  elements  in 
the  pbaaes  of  life  that  he  did  know,  and 
thus  possessed  the  key  to  wider  expe- 
rience. Orawloy,  the  clergyman,  har- 
assed by  spiritual  and  material  cares; 
CroBbie,  the  minor  man  of  fashion, 
ruined  by  mean  ambition,  yet  not  alto- 
gether despicable;  Sowerby,  the  Countv 
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member,  compelling  and  rascally,  yet 
not  all  rascal,  with  something  liotent 
in  him  that  dominates  the  reader,  as  it 
dominated  his  victims;  Nidderdale  and 
Grasslough  and  Garbury,  those  inimi- 
table  loungers;  Melmotte,  the  mongrel 
financier;  the  whole  vast  crowd  of  law- 
yers and  clergymen,  squires,  politicians, 
and  magnates — ^their  creator  is  on 
terms  of  equal  familiarity  with  them 
all.  And  the  women  are  almost  as 
good;  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  quite 
as  good,  if  Trollope  had  not  been  too 
much  infiuenced  by  his  period  and  its 
unjust  and  unappreciative  idealisation. 
This  equal  excellence  in  the  treatment 
of  both  sexes  and  many  types  occasion- 
ally puts  one  in  mind  of  Tolstoi.  Trol- 
lope is  intimate  with  his  characters — 
knows  what  they  think  and  feel,  and, 
moreover,  how  they  look  and  what  they 
wear.  Gesture  and  carriage,  the  color 
of  the  skin  and  the  growth  of  the  hair 
— the  importance  of  these  visible  ele- 
ments in  that  elusive  but  supremely  im- 
portant factor,  personality,  was  not 
thrown  away  uiK)n  him. 

To  sum.  up  his  achievement,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  given  a  completer  pic- 
ture of  Bnglish  life  than  any  other  of 
his  contemporaries.  Some  of  their 
triumphs  may  be  more  conspicuoue,  but 
his  failures  are  less  so.  His  canvas  is 
big;  full  of  movement  and  of  real  men 
and  women;  full,  too,  of  pathos  and 
tragedy,  sincerely  felt  and  soberly  re- 
corded. In  a  sense  he  may,  indeed,, 
be  compared  with  Punch  and  be  called 
the  Du  Maurier  of  fiction.  But  he  has 
a  scope  and  a  substance  which  are 
something  more  than  mere  fertility  and 
grace.  They  are  of  the  essence  of  true 
greatness. 

A  Mop  Sedgtriek. 
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BOOK  VII. 
FINIS  OORONAT  OPUS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OAPTAIN  rOBLBV  MAXBll  POST. 

"He  has  done  the  thing  often,  Sue; 
keep  your  heart  up." 

*'!  know,  I  know!  But  oh,  Dray,  he 
— they,  I  mean,  are  hours  overdue,  and 
*tis  such  a  short  run." 

'That  is  nothing.  The  wind  fell 
light  last  night  before  the  rain  began, 
and  now  'tis  so  thick  that  they  may  be 
close  in  and  we  fail  to  pick  them  up. 
The  glass  dews  over  as  fast  as  ye  wipe 
It.   Here,  let  me  give  it  a  polish  for  ye.** 

Travis  was  in  command  of  one  of  the 
new  batteries  at  Europa  Point.  His 
sister  was  beside  him,  peering  out 
through  an  embrasure  over  a  steamy, 
rainy  sea.  The  horizon  was  dirty,  and 
low,  and  near,  and  unflecked  by  a  sail. 
They  waited  and  watched,  using  the 
glass  at  intervals,  the  man  concealing 
from  the  girl  the  secret  anxieties  which 
oppressed  him. 

**Hush,  Dray,  I  heard  something  oat 
there!" 

It  seemed  unlikely,  but  the  man, 
back  from  the  twentieth  inspection  of 
his  darling  pieces,  and  satisfied  for  the 
moment  that  their  breeches  were 
clothed  from  the  wet  and  their  tom- 
plons  fitting,  lent  a  tolerant  ear. 

•*There  it  goes  again,  Dray!"  Travis 
nodded  gravely.  *'I  heard  it,  a  gun. 
light  metal.  Let  me  have  the  glass. 
The  Mary  it  must  be;  a  brig,  anyway; 
and  heading  right  for  us." 

'But  she  cannot  be  firing,  she  car- 
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'No  guns?  Morels  the  pity!  Your 
good  old  Furley  is  just  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare.  Well,  well,  with  all  his 
absurdities  he  has  run  a  dozen  cargoes 
of  good  beef  when  nobody  but  he 
would  look  at  the  business.  Bang! 
There  It  goes  again!" 
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*I  caught  the  fiash  that  time,  Dray; 
but  it  came  from  the  water  astern  of 
her.  Oh,  let  me  look!  ...  No  use! 
my  hands  shake  so.  .  .  .  Is  there,  or 
is  there  not,  something  farther  out?" 

Her  brother  did  not  reply  for  a 
while;  he  dried  the  lens  and  refocussed 
carefully  before  speaking. 

"Sue,  old  girl,  ye  had  best  fall  to 
your  prayers.  There  is  another  of  those 
cursed  galleys  closing  up  on  Furley, 
and  unless  this  wind  freshens  we  shall 
see  him  taken  before  my  guns  can  help 
him." 

*•••«•        'k 

And  how  was  it  going  meanwhile 
aboard  the  Mary  of  Yarmouth?  The 
little  brig,  with  every  stitch  set  and 
drawing,  was  slipping  through  the 
water  before  a  south-westerly  breeze 
abaft  her  beam,  a  cargo  of  beans  in 
bulk  under  hatches,  and  her  waist  filled 
with  dun-colored,  wild-eyed  bullocks, 
tethered  by  their  long  horns  to  a  boom 
hung  low  between  her  masts.  The  run 
should  have  been  made  at  night,  but  a 
calm  had  held  her  idle  for  some  hours, 
and  had  now  broken  with  rain — a  hot 
steaming  downpour  from  off  the  At- 
lantic. Daylight  had  shown  her  to  the 
enemy;  that  watchful  galley  had  made 
her  out,  and  was  coming  up  astern, 
overhauling  her  slowly,  for  the  Manj 
was  upon  her  best  point  of  sailing,  and, 
if  the  breeze  freshened,  might  gain  the 
shelter  of  the  Rock  batteries  yet. 

"Friend,  I'll  take  thy  trick,"  said 
Furley,  coming  aft  and  relieving  a 
long-faced  steersman  over  whom  a 
couple  of  disquieting  balls  had  flown 
high.  "Zabulon,  I'll  thank  thee  to  g^ 
all  hands  to  the  shovels  and  trim  them 
there  beans  aft.  She  be  a  mossel  down 
by  the  head.  Fill  up  the  cabin-bunks 
and  all.    The  corn'll  stop  a  shot  «r  two, 
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mebbe.      Here    comes    another    pill!" 

The  swivel  spoke  again,  again  the 
ball  flew  wide.  The  hands  below 
batches  passed  buckets  of  beans 
through  the  scuttle  In  the  cabin-floor; 
the  bunks  were  filled,  the  cabin  Itself 
was  soon  knee-deep,  and  still  the  work 
went  on.  Chlsholm,  standing  beside 
Jlls  captain,  could  hear  the  grating  of 
shovels  and  taste  the  dust 

''Mlddlin'  practice.  Mister  Ghis'sum,'' 
■emarked  Furley,  "If  I  cou'n't  lay  a 
gun  no  better  nor  that,  I'd— I'd  tom  a 
Quakarl  But  there!"  sighing  regen- 
•rately,  *'this  ain't  no  talk  for  One  of 
ITS." 

The  skipper  handled  his  tackles,  run- 
ning an  eye  over  his  canvas  at  inter- 
vals, and  once  in  a  while  scrutinizing 
the  slowly  nearlng  galley.  The  man's 
phlegm  tickled  his  young  companion  to 
the  edge  of  laughter.  Ohisholm  had 
aever  been  under  fire  before,  and  was 
in  a  fine  glow  of  high  spirits,  but  anx- 
ious withal  to  be  doing  something. 

A  shot  plumped  in  through  the  brig's 
ran  as  the  westerly  swell  lifted  her 
stem;  the  beans  absorbed  its  momen- 
tum; it  knocked  heavily  at  the  cabin 
floor  for  admission,  and  lay  quiet. 

"That's  better!"  remarked  the  mas- 
ter, with  the  feeling  of  a  connoisseur 
for  a  successful  efTort  in  his  art,  and 
bade  his  crew,  who  came  scuttling  up 
from  below  In  dismay,  muster  beneath 
khe  shelter  of  the  break  of  the  poop. 
Thence,  a  row  of  pallid  faces,  they 
watched  their  steersman,  a  deep- 
ohested.  Imperturbable  figure,  until  a 
stnr  better-directed  midsile  crashed 
tHroogh  the  stem  bulwark  below  the 
toflCtall,  cut  the  starboard  tlUer-tackles, 
graced  the  rail  above  the  watchers' 
heads,  rlcochetted  through  the  mainsail, 
and  pitched  ahead  of  the  vessel. 

•rrhere's  gunnery  for  ye,"  said  Fur- 
ley,  shifting  his  hold  to  the  tiller  itself 
when  the  gear  parted.  The  watchers, 
who  had  ducked  at  the  wind  of  the 
shot  with  painfully  caught-ln  breaths. 


heard  his  comment  with  astonished  ad- 
miration. 

"They  be  layin'  for  ye,  sir!"  cried 
Sweetapple. 

"More  fools  they,  as  would  be  better 
empl'yed  a-layin'  for  my  t<^-hamper." 

"But  keep  low,  old  friend;  do'ee 
kneel,  now." 

"I  kneels  to  my  Maker.  Never  did 
kneel  tew  an  inemy,  and  ain't  a-gotof 
t'  begin  to-day.  Skip  aloft,  one  on  ye, 
and  tell  us  how  we  lays  for  the  point. 
Can't  see  nawthin'  forrard  .  . .  weather 
be  thick  as  Limehouse  on  a  frosty 
momin*." 

The  breeze  freshened;  the  rain  stung 
at  times;  the  brig  made  better  way; 
the  gunnery  fell  ofT.  A  voice  from  the 
fore  cross-trees  apprised  the  deck  of  a 
big  ship  coming  up  hand  over  hand 
from  the  south-west  ChiBholm's  sus- 
pense drove  him  aloft,  whence  he  pres- 
ently hailed  the  news  that  the  stranger 
was  pierced  for  two  tiers  of  guns. 

"Can't  make  out  her  colors  yet,  sir." 

The  newcomer  rose  fast,  bringing  the 
wind  with  her.  She  was  setting  her 
studding-sails;  her  royals  followed.  It 
was  plain  that  she  had  discovered  the 
position  of  afTairs  and  was  for  inter- 
vening; but  upon  which  side? 

Chisholm  hailed  again.  " 'Tis  not 
the  Jack,  sir, "  a  moment  of  grim- 
mest suspense.  "Spain.  Mr.  Furley, 
red  and  yellow." 

Sweetapple  meanwhile  had  made  out 
the  brig's  position,  O'Hara  Tower 
showing  for  a  moment  dimly  through 
the  rain,  and  too  nearly  ahead  for  their 
comfort.  Furley  growled  something 
about  the  indraught  from  the  Straits 
carrying  him  east  of  his  port,  and  laid 
his  brig  a  point  closer  to  the  wind. 
This  lost  her  some  of  her  way,  and  the 
galley  crept  up  and  recommenced  fir- 
ing, and  with  efTect:  more  than  one 
gap  showed  in  the  taut  wet  clothes 
overhead. 

The  master's  heart  rose  with  the  call 
upon  his  courage  and  skill. 
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'Twill  be  touch-and-go,  my  hearties, 
9o  ye  might  Jest  as  well  be  putting  up 
jrour  bits  of  prayers.  Thee,  Friend 
Sammle  (to  the  boatswain),  fall  tew, 
if  thee  feels  like  if'  "Oh  yes,  sartinly, 
a  nearish  thing.  .  .  .  I'm  more  con- 
samed  for  that  there  two-decker  nor 
for  this  skimmin'-dish  of  a  row-boat. 
Meantime,  there's  nawthin'  for  it  but 
tew  kip  on  keepin'  on.  Bimeby,  please 
God,  they'll  sorter  find  themselves  tew 
Ai^h  the  batteries  for  peace  an'  com- 
fort" 

Since  the  accident  to  his  tackles,  Fur- 
ley  was  steering  by  the  tiller  itself;  one 
massiTe  thigh  pressed  to  the  timber 
held  the  brig  to  her  course.  The  man 
•occasionally  propped  himself  upon  his 
left  hand,  as  he  peered  into  the  driving 
rain  astern  in  search  of  the  warship. 

With  what  painful  anxieties  the  crew 
watched  their  steersman;  upon  his 
judgment  hung  their  liberties,  possibly 
their  lives:  Spain  was  ungentle  to  cap- 
tives. Now  and  again,  when  the  Mary 
rose  sidelong  at  the  westerly  swell,  that 
row  of  puckered  eyes  Just  above  the 
level  of  the  poop  planking  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  dripping  overhang  of  the  gal- 
ley's foreship,  the  gleam  of  brass,  and 
the  dip  and  rise  of  speeding  oars. 

Ora$h!  The  oaken  rail  above  their 
heads  had  flown  to  matchwood,  had 
been  struck  by  something  and  there,  in 
the  lee  scuppers,  close  to  their  eyes, 
rolled  a  human  hand  and  forearm.  And 
there  across  his  tiller  sprawled  the  skip- 
per, struggling  to  get  his  legs  under 
him. 

"JETtiftf"  The  mate  was  up  the  lad- 
der in  two  leaps,  but  the  master  had 
regained  his  feet  and  had  thrown  a  leg 
over  the  tiller. 

"Back  wi'  ye — this  hare's  my  Job!" 

"Liktiy  'tis,  but  this  here's  mine!" 
rejoined  the  bone-setter,  and,  whilst 
speaking,  had  drawn  from  his  fob  a 
hank  of  lay-cord  and  cast  a  dove-hitch 
around  the  spouting  stump  of  his 
friend's  left  arm.  The  patient  submit- 


ted under  protest  "I  were  leanin' 
on  it  .  .  .  They  sorter  shot  it  from 
under  me  and  let  me  down,"  he  re- 
marked in  his  own  excuee,  still  steer- 
ing with  his  legs.  "Pretty  practice 
considerln'  the  sea  that's  runnin',"  he 
added,  watching  the  rude  surgery  in 
progress.  Sweetapple  had  laid  a  hand- 
spike between  the  bone  and  the  great 
biceps,  and,  using  the  stem  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe  as  a  lever,  had  swiftly  and  sternly 
.twisted  his  ligature  until  the  metal 
pressed  home  upon  the  severed  artery. 

"Tha's  neat,  bor;  thee've  stopped 
A«r,"  was  the  patient's  comment.  "And 
now  back  thee  gets  under  cover  agin." 

"Norrabit  I'U  reUeve  ye^'tis  my 
dooty." 

"Blame  thy  eyes,  and  thy  dooty  tew! 
I  be  master  o'  this  hare  craft,  and  I'll 
trouble  thee  to  obey  orders!"  The 
man  was  swaying  as  he  spoke,  and  as 
Zabulon  saw,  who  spoke  again. 

"Thomas,  ye  be  more  hurt  than  ye 
know — ^I'm  bound  to  stay  by  ye;  fact, 
'tis  my  trick.  But  afore  taldn'  over 
the  deck  I  should  Jest  like" — ^that  phial 
was  coming  out  again — "Bf  ye'U  be  so 
good  as  to  be  so  kind  as  Jest  to  allow 
me  to  'nolnt  ye — not  more'n  a  leetle 
drop,  but  mixed  wi'  the  prayer  o*  faith, 
ye  know"— the  stopper  was  out 

"Qit  thee  t'leeward  o'  me,  Zabulon," 
growled  Furley,  "thee  and  thy  mucky 
lies  is  an  offence  to  me.  .  .  .  Fact, 
thou  savourest  somethin'  disgustin'!" 

How  long  the  dispute  would  have 
lasted,  and  to  what  heights  of  scrip- 
tural animadversion  might  have  risen, 
who  can  say?  But  whilst  the  two  old 
comrades  argued  nose  to  nose,  both 
speaking  at  once,  the  galley-swivel, 
now  within  easy  range,  opened  with 
grape.  A  capful  of  musket-balls 
swished  through  the  canvas,  the  peak- 
halliards  parted,  letting  the  gaff  down; 
a  wounded  sheet  gave,  but  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  in  the  waist  were  held  by 
what  was  happening  aft  The 
Anointer,   taken  in   the  midst  of  his 
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argament,  flung  his  chin  op,  closed  his 
eyes  tightly,  and  turning  half  round, 
pitched  stiffly  down  the  sloping  deck. 
The  strong  life  was  out  of  the  body  be- 
fore it  had  ceased  sliding. 

Puriey  had  fallen  too,  and  was  now 
propped  against  his  tiller,  around  the 
loom  of  which  he  had  thrown  his  great 
right  arm.  Badly  hurt  he  knew  him- 
self; a  dying  man  he  might  be,  but  the 
Mary  should  be  kept  fulL 

A  cry  of  horror  broke  from  the 
watchers;  it  reached  the  lookout 

*'Who'8  hit?  Is  the  master  vxur 
liailed  Chisholm,  but  got  no  answer 
save  a  confused  outcry,  for  all  were 
exclaiming  together.  Their  leaders 
were  down,  there  was  none  to  take 
over  the  command,  nor,  for  the  mo- 
ment, any  to  lend  succor.  That  stretch 
of  shot-swept,  blood-streaked  planking 
was  not  to  be  passed  by  men  of  ordi- 
nary nerves.  Do  you  blame  them? 
Would  you,  sir,  have  been  braver? 
Should  I,  or  another  non-combatant, 
have  been  more  prompt?  These  were 
common  merchant  jacks,  unfamiliar 
with  the  face  of  war,  and  shaken  by 
their  first  experience  of  the  bloody  bus- 
iness. The  boatswain  pottered,  white- 
faced  and  irresolute;  the  cattle  in  the 
waist  broke  into  terrified  clamor,  writh- 
ing tethered  necks,  for  something  had 
fallen  from  aloft.  The  boy  Titus  blub- 
bered aloud;  some  one  bade  him  be 
sUll,  but,  sUll  blubbering,  the  child 
scrambled  up  the  poop-ladder,  dropped 
upon  hands  and  knees  and  crawled 
along  the  lee  scuppers,  x)assing  with 
tightly  closed  eyes  and  streaming 
cheeks  those  ghastly  trophies  of  Span- 
ish marksmanship,  reached  and  took 
the  tiller.  stiU  blubbering. 

"G'back,  thee  whelp!"  growled  Pur- 
ley  through  the  clenched  teeth  of  a 
mortal  agony. 

"I  'oon't  g'lmck!  Oh,  lemme  steer 
her,  sir!  Ob,  lemme  take  a  trick  for 
oncst!    O,  dew  lemme T' 

"Thee  steer  my  ship — a  bit  of  a  booy? 


Goo  forrard  wi'  thee!"  Then,  as  the- 
boy,  squirming  between  fear  of  Bpan- 
Ish  shot  and  tlie  wrath  of  his  dylnr 
captain,  retained  his  hold  upon  the 
tiller,  '*What  ails  thee,  Titos?  Whoy 
dussent  thee  obey  orders?  Hain't  I 
hided  thee  enough?  To  think  that  I've 
bin  and  gone  and  rope'e-ended  thee 
every  Sixth-day  raglar,  on  prencipyle, 
and  thee  to  up  and  mutiny  as  soon's- 
my  Imck  is  shot  threw!" 

"Tessir;  noosir;  'tin't  that  I  een't 
a  mewtineer;  that  I  een't!  And  I  'oon't 
desert  ye,  not  for  noo  orders!" 

And  it  was  there  that  Chisholm  pres- 
ently   found    him,    a-quake   with   the 
horror  of  death,  the  blood  of  liis  dy- 
eing captain  upon  his  bare  toes,  still 
blubbering,  but  keeping  her  full. 

''There's  the  root  of  the  matter  in 
boy  Titus;  he  should  be  One  of  Us," 
murmured  Furley.  The  youngster 
heard  and  felt  his  little  heart  sweH 
with  the  pure  pride  that  wells  up  when, 
honest  service  is  fully  recognized. 

It  was  nearly  over  now;  the  next 
two  minutes  would  see  it  tiurough  one 
way  or  the  other.  The  batteries  on 
the  Point  were  almost  within  range^ 
but  the  galley  was  very  near,  and  be- 
hind the  galley  the  tall  Spanish  two- 
decker,  boiling  through  the  water  un- 
der a  press  of  sail,  a  tower  of  snowy 
canvas,  silent  as  yet,  her  ports  closed. 

The  rowers  were  bending  wet  back» 
to  it,  their  masters  flourishing  canes 
over  them.  Chisholm,  erect  beside  the 
tiller,  could  see  the  whole  deadly  ap- 
paratus of  the  wicked-looking  craft — 
the  central  gangway  that  divided  the 
eight  benches,  the  steersman  aft  and 
the  gun  forward — ^as  she  slid  down  the 
hither  side  of  a  wave  with  the  man-o'- 
war  in  close  attendance,  anxious  to 
share  the  prize.  That  swivel  was 
ready  again,  the  gunner  stooped  behind 
his  piece  waiting  for  his  sights  to  come 
on;  when  she  lifted  to  the  next  swell 
be  would  fire.  It  was  close,  and  hor- 
rible, and  menacing.      Grape  at  two 
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liandred  yards  leavee  little  to  cbance. 
Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  it?  Life  was 
«troDflr  aiid  sweet  within  him;  he  had 
hoped — ^There!  The  two-decker  was 
•comini;  into  it  at  last.  A  mere  cable's- 
length  astern  of  the  galley  by  this  time, 
ahe  was  luffing  to  bring  her  whole 
broadside  to  bear,  no  trusting  to  bow- 
•chasers:  this  would  end  it.  Her  ports 
flew  up,  out  ran  the  black  muzzles  of 
two  tiers  of  guns.  The  young  Scot 
found  himself  counting  the  moments. 
This  was  not  Just  as  he  would  have 
planned  it  He  longed  to  strike  back. 
Fnrley,  sinking  lower,  groaned  once, 
■and  the  boy  never  ceased  his  whimper- 
ing or  took  his  eyes  from  the  sails. 

A  roar— every  porthole  spouted 
flame.  Ghisholm  felt  the  hairs  of  his 
«calp  creep;  he  caught  his  breath 
short,  but  not  a  plank  started,  not  a 
rope  was  carried  away,  not  a  shot 
screamed  over  him.  Amazed  to  find 
himself  standing,  he  watched  the  smoke 
travel  to  leeward  over  the  rainy  sea 
hiding  the  galley.  It  passed.  Where 
v>as  the  galley  f  Gk>ne!  but  a  stave  or 
two  was  floating.  What  had  hap- 
pened? The  tall  two-decker  was  ly- 
Ing-to,  was  lowering  boats. 

"She*s  British  after  aU!*'  he  whis- 
pered, governing  the  break  in  his  voice, 
and  heard  the  crew,  after  a  moment  of 
breathless  incredulity,  rush  aft  to  his 
assistance. 

''What's  that?"  asked  Furley,  emerg- 
ing from  a  spasm  of  agcmy  mutely  en- 
dured. "Sunk?— by  the  Rock  guns? 
Are  we  that  close  in?  Poor  souls,  may 
the  Lord  forgive  'em.  ...  I  dew. 
Tes,  thankye,  but  'twill  spile  thy  coat" 
— ^he  let  Ghisholm  prop  his  shoulders — 
"I  be  shot  through;  keel  an'  garboaid 
«trake."  A  dozen  garments  were  at 
his  disposal,  he  was  looking  into  the 
faces  of  sorrowing  shipmates.  '*'The 
paUu  of  death  gat  hold  upon  me.' "  he 
muttered  as  the  sweat  broke  upon  cor- 
rugated brows  and  the  ruined  bulk  of 
the  great  frame  settled  lower  upon  its 


uneasy  couch.  The  eyelids  rose,  the 
lips  parted,  the  glazing  eyes  turned 
towards  the  corpse  of  Sweetapple 
which  men  were  covering  with  a 
blanket.  Silent  and  grand  he  lay,  the 
last  of  the  Anointers  of  the  Ghilterns. 
that  strange  survival  of  seed  dropped 
by  some  hunted  Lollard.  New  centu- 
ries may  bring  novel  formularies,  but 
shall  hardly  restore  us  this.  Austere 
and  noble  he  lay,  all  that  had  seemed 
absurd,  and  trivial,  and  obscure  har- 
monized and  made  reverend  by  death. 

"He  bin  and  got  the  start  o'  me. 
*God  bless  him,'  I'd  say  if  'twern't 
prayin'  for  the  dead.  .  .  .  But  he 
ain't  cold  ylt;  and  anyway,  he  got  it 
a-helpin'  o'  me,  so  I'll  risk  it  Bos'n 
.  .  .  Sammle  .  .  .  take  over  the 
ship,  will  thee?  .  .  .  "^ands  for- 
rard!    Stand  by. 

"Friend  Gtds's'm,  hear  the  Word  o' 
the  Lord  to  thee.  Thee  be  a-wastin'  o' 
thy  time.  There  be  a  damsight  tew 
much  pride  about  thee,  said  the  Lord. 
.  .  .  There's  a  hangin'  back;  and  it 
tetchee  that  there  young  gal  o'  ourn, 
Miss  Susan.  .  .  .  Make  up  tew  har, 
bor  .  .  .  quick-sticks,  no  tifflin'! 
She  wamts  thee;  I  kin  sorter  see  it 
now.  Up  thee  gits  and  gives  me  thy 
davy.    D'thee  hearf" 

Ghisholm  did  hear,  though  the  voice 
was  low  and  painfully  produced.  The 
lad's  Jaw  set,  his  eye  flxed.  This  ap- 
peal touched  his  pride,  the  enormous, 
sUent  pride  of  the  self-contained,  poor 
man.  But  the  dying  hero  would  take 
no  denial. 

"WiU  ye?  .  .  .  icon't  ye?  .  .  . 
doan't  kip  a-thlnkin'  on  yerself,  think 
about  har!  .  .  .  Yew'll  make  up 
tew  har  now,  right  orf? — aye?"  he 
paused  expectant 

"I  wull,  sae  help  me  Got!"  said  Ghis- 
holm, the  oath  drawn  from  him  as  by 
physical  torture. 

Both  men  kept  silent  for  a  while,  ob- 
livious of  the  proximity  of  the  man 
who  had  taken  over  the  tiller,  and  of 
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the  boy  Titus,  who  knelt  weeping 
dumbly,  supporting  the  head  of  his 
dying  friend.  ("Let'm  be,"  Furley  had 
bidden  when  the  acting  master  had  or- 
dered the  child  forward.) 

"Git  sail  off  of  her,"  he  muttered,  un- 
aware that  tliis  had  been  already  done. 
The  senses  were  dimming  fast.  "Wha's 
that?"  he  whispered  huskily.  It  was 
the  batteries  along  the  curtain  cheering 
the  cattle-ship  as  she  brought  up  off  the 
Arsenal;  lean,  yellow  men  were  in  the 
embrasures  and  on  the  parapets,  hur- 
rahing a  welcome  to  British  proyender 
and  to  the  men  who  had  brought  it  at 
risk  of  life  and  limb,  knowing  nothing 
of  what  lay  behind  those  shot-pitted 
stem-works. 


The  dying  man  listened  and  under- 
stood; the  fast-ebbing  blood  ran  warmly 
for  a  moment  about  that  stout  old 
heart 

"Good  chaps,  they  shall  ha'  their 
beef!  .  .  .  And  now.  Lord,  what 
wait  I  for? — ^My  hope  is  in  Thee.  .  .  » 
Forrard,  there!    Make  ready  to  anchor F 

—Let go!"  and,  as  his  lips  formed 

the  syllables,  the  last  which  they  were 
to  utter,  Thomas  Furley,  Captain  un- 
der  God  of  the  brig  Mary  of  Titrmouth, 
and  sometime  master  gunner  in  the 
service  of  the  Honorable  Bast  India 
Company,  came  in  from  his  last  yoy- 
age. 

Ashkm  HUUen. 


iTo  be  concluded.) 


A  VISIT  TO 


I. 


I  went,  last  August,  to  stay  with 
some  friends  in  Bohemia,  and  was 
minded  on  my  return  to  write  eome- 
thing  of  my  experiences,  my  percep- 
tions, and  sensations.  And  then  I  felt 
a  distaste  for  doing  so,  since  to  write 
things  is  my  trade,  and  it  is  unpleasant 
to  involve  in  one's  trade  things  seen 
and  done  in  the  pursuit  of  one's  private 
pleasure  and  likings.  That  has  been 
my  excuse,  if  anyone  cared  to  ask  one 
of  me,  for  sterility  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion: what  appeals  to  me  in  life  is  no 
longer  the  type,  as  was  the  case  when 
I  wrote  a  novel  or  so,  but  the  individ- 
ual action  and  the  individual  character, 
the  strange  people  one  meets  and  the 
apparently  ordinary  people  who  do  and 
say  such  queer  things.  The  inspired 
artist,  no  doubt,  must  make  use  of  all 
that,  but  he  sacrifices,  I  think,  some- 
thing of  life  to  art.  He  is  an  in- 
spired artist,  and  there's  an  end  of  It 
So  am  not  I,  and  I  permit  myself  the 
consolation  of  sacrificing  an  art  not 
likely  to  be  valuable  to  anybody  to  a 
life  which    is    necessarily   so    to    me. 


BOHEMIA. 

Well,  I  loved  Bohemia,  and  look  back 
on  my  visit  with  affectioai,  and  it 
seemed  a  sort  of  little  treachery  to  my- 
self to  take  the  experience  to  market. 
And  now,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  I  might  show  some  g^titude  to- 
Bohemia  precisely  by  this  publicityr 
for  she  is  less  well  known  among  us 
than  she  ought  to  be,  and  like  a  woman 
may  not  be,  inevitably,  best  pleased  by 
an  entirely  secret  devotion.  Besides,, 
had  I  gone  at  the  expense  of  a  news- 
paper asking  articles  of  me  and  stayed 
all  the  while  in  hotels,  I  suppose  I 
should  have  supplied  the  articles.  So,, 
providing  that  I  keep  out  the  really 
private  element    .    .    . 

This  burst  of  egotism  will  be  ac- 
cepted, I  hope,  as  an  apology  by  any- 
one in  Bohemia  who  has  looked  for  my 
printed  appreciation  and  accused  me  of 
laziness.  There  is  an  advantage  in  the 
X>ostponement  When  one  visits  a 
strange  country  and  starts  writing 
about  it  Immediately,  one  is  apt,  I 
imagine,  to  put  down  many  impressions 
not  worth  recording,  matters  which 
touched    the    surface    of   one's    mind 
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merely  because  tbey  were  strange,  but 
wbicb  signified  little  and  blur  the  per- 
spective of  the  really  significant.  Af- 
ter three  months  they  are  likely  to  fade, 
and  the  broader  Impression  takes  a 
clearer  edge  and  the  details  which 
mean  something  stand  out  Of  course, 
however,  one  Is  less  likely  than  ever 
to  be  materially  Informing.  Even  If  I 
had  written  Immediately,  my  account 
would  have  been  extremely  Irritating 
to  any  practical  person  who  Intended  to 
go  to  Bohemia  and  looked  for  useful  In- 
formation about  it.  I  am  Incapable 
of  the  meanest  service  as  a  guide.  As 
it  is,  I  trust  only  to  a  memory  fairly 
tenacious  of  impressions  and  lament- 
ably inefficient  about  facts,  with  never 
a  note  but  a  few  names  on  the  Imck 
of  an  envelope.  The  reader,  therefore, 
of  necessity  must  take  my  Bohemia 
freely  mixed  with  the  writer.  If  this 
subjective  treatment  repels  him,  there's 
no  help  for  it. 

One  other  slight  preHminary.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  no  one,  so  far,  has  sup- 
posed I  have  used  the  word  Bohemia  in 
the  sense  of  Henri  Murger.  It  is  a 
grievous  Insult  to  a  nation  once,  at  any 
rate,  of  great  Importance  in  the  world, 
with  a  glorious  and  tragic  history,  that 
its  name  should  be  applied  to  a  set  of 
people  whose  chief  claim  to  Interest 
others  Is  their  indifference  to  the  obli- 
gations of  civilized  society.  In  Paris 
"Bohemia"  meant  something  real  and* 
definite,  to  be  sure.  In  London  it 
has  always  been  an  Imposture.  With 
the  snobbishness  which  runs,  clamantly 
or  subtly,  all  through  our  social  life,  to 
be  called  "Bohemian"  seems  to  some 
folk  a  finer  thing  than  frankly  to  be 
of  our  middle  classes.  .  It  puts  them 
apart.  The  proof  is  that  when  they 
are  successful  and  are  courted,  more  or 
less,  by  the  upper  classes— snobbish 
things  force  snobbish  words  on  us — 
they  shed  their  Bohemianism  as  swiftly 
as  may  be.  That  there  are  others,  a 
few,  who  live  what  is  called  a  Bohe- 


mian life  by  reason  of  a  more  finely  In- 
tractable spirit,  I  do  not  deny.  But 
surely  it  is  a  foolishly  improper  thing 
to  call  these — true  artists,  it  may  be, 
but  certainly  not  of  the  most  enduring 
fibre — by  the  name  of  a  people  whose 
history  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  he- 
roic sacrifice,  heroic  patience.  The 
reader  who  suspected  me  of  a  mUd 
Jocularity  is  rebuked. 

Fierce  and  grim  has  been  the  story 
of  Bohemia  and  of  an  ever-recurring 
pathos.  Those  bitter  Hussite  wars, 
with  their  stem  battles  and  fiinging  of 
councillors  out  of  windows  on  to  sol- 
diers' spears,  were  a  lamentable  thing 
but  a  fine  thing.  John  Hus  stood  for 
the  reform  of  a  corrupt  Church  before 
Luther,  and  his  fellow  Bohemians  were 
fighting  for  an  idea.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  began  in  Prague  and  ended 
In  Prague.  That  fatal  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain  meant  the  forcing  of  a 
whole  people  into  a  religion  against 
their  wUl,  with  beheadings  and  scourg- 
ings,  meant  the  suppression  of  one  na- 
tionality by  another.  To  suffer  twe 
centuries  of  an  alien  domination  and 
to  be  at  the  end  of  it  essentially  a 
free  people,  ready  and  able  when  the 
occasion  came  to  assert  its  birth  and  its 
language— «urely  that  is  a  noble  per- 
sistence. Through  it  all  has  been  the 
bitterness  of  rulers  of  another  race, 
since  the  rule  of  Bohemian  princes, 
sprung  from  that  dim  Princess  who 
first  built  the  two  castles  with  the  Mol- 
dau  fiowlng  between  them,  came  to  an 
early  end  and  the  German  Luxemburgs 
came  in.  Good  and  bad  those  German 
Luxemburgs,  the  blind  King  John  who 
neglected  his  kingdom  but  brought  un- 
dying renown  on  its  arms,  the  great 
King  Charles,  whose  memory  I  loVe  for 
bis  beautiful  bridge,  the  magnificent 
King  Rudolph.  Always  the  Bohe- 
mians wanted  to  like  them  and  re* 
sponded  to  understanding,  and  more 
especially  to  understanding  of  their 
beautiful  Cech  tongue.       Few  thinj;s 
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more  pathetic  in  history  than  their 
wiah  to  make  the  best  of  the  Palatine 
Frederick  and  his  Bnglish  wife,  the  ill- 
fated  Stuart  Blizabeth,  and  the  tale  of 
how  he  failed  them,  turning  coward  at 
that  fatal  White  Mountain.  It  was  as 
though  a  man  should  find  the  lady  of 
his  loye  to  be  a  strumpet  A  stern  and 
sad  story,  that  of  Bohemia. 

I  thought  of  these  things  as  I  went 
in  the  train  down  the  beautiful  bank 
of  the  Blbe  from  Dresden  to  Prague.  I 
thought  of  them  rather  languidly,  how- 
ever, for  the  brooding  spirit  of  Prague 
had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  me.  More- 
over, I  was  weary  of  the  Journey.  My 
travels  seldom  take  me  farther  than 
Hammersmith  or  Hampstead,  and  in 
the  endless  hours  between  Flushing  and 
Dresden  I  vowed  that  no  country  in  the 
world  was  worth  such  tedium.  We 
stayed  two  hours  at  Essen,  starting  and 
backing  continually,  with  whistles 
shrilling  and  horns  blowing,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  a  painful  traveller  attempt- 
ing sleep,  with  a  noise  of  drums  and 
trumpets.  I  know  the  Germans  are 
dreadfully  efficient,  but  "fallible  man 
must  fail  somewhere*':  since  we  had 
lost  two  hours  at  Bssen,  it  seemed  well 
to  the  train  to  lose  another  when  it 
left  that  place,  loafing  casually  through 
a  fiat  and  uninteresting  country,  so 
that  at  Dresden  we  were  three  hours 
late,  and  I  had  to  sleep  there  if  I 
would  make  the  beautiful  Journey  to* 
Prague  by  daylight.  But  It  was  all  or- 
dered for  my  artistic  good,  for  Dresden, 
so  sleek  and  self-satisfied,  withal  so 
handsome  in  its  spacious  modern  way, 
was  fitted  to  deepen  by  the  contrast  the 
sad,  romantic  city  I  was  to  visit.  I 
suppose  that  every  well-ordered  Ger- 
man town  must  make  the  patriotic 
Bnglishman,  especially  if  he  be  a  Lon- 
doner, melancholy  and  Jealous.  I  wan- 
dered all  over  It,  the  poorest  as  well  as 
the  richest  quarters,  and  I  saw  hardly 
one  figure  so  obviously  under  the 
weather  as  half  a  dozen  I  see  any  day 


between  Curzon  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  parallel  at 
all  to  the  squalid  parts  of  London. 
Happy  Germans,  thought  I,  who  have  a 
Government  which  really  governs  and 
has  not  for  its  ideal  the  doing  of  noth- 
ing it  can  contrive  to  avoid!  I  was 
not  discouraged  by  the  best  physical 
type  I  saw  in  the  streets.  One  sees  as 
strong  and  healthy  men  and  women  in 
London.  It  is  the  German  average 
which  is  so  creditable;  It  is  oi^r  '*tair' 
which  is  so  disgraceful.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  write  about  the  Germans,  how- 
ever, and  will  only  pay  them  one  more 
compliment.  I  do  so  because  the  fair- 
ness which  a  strong  people  should  mete 
to  a  possible  enemy  has  not  always 
been  conspicuous  in  us  of  late.  I  saw 
nothing  of  the  alleged  rudeness  of  Ger- 
man people  and  German  officials:  quite 
the  contrary.  I  lost  my  way  in  Dres- 
den and  had  to  ask  it  of  a  dozen  people 
(with  hardly  a  word  of  German  in  my 
bead)  before  I  found  it,  and  I  was  al- 
ways treated  with  courtesy.  So  did 
the  Customs  officials  treat  me:  one  in 
particular  I  remember  with  respect  for 
his  severely  military  but  considerate 
bearing,  his  air  of  officer  in  a  cnick  reg- 
iment, his  sword  and  his  eyeglass.  It 
is  true  that  my  own  terror  of  the  un- 
familiar made  me  servilely  polite  to 
them,  and  I  may  have  appealed  to  the 
tender  side  of  the  masterful  character. 
.  .  .  But  I  ramble,  and  must  get  on 
to  Prague,  along  the  bank  of  the  Blbe 
with  the  gay  steamers  on  the  water 
and  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  and, 
when  we  had  crossed  the  Austrian 
frontier  into  Bohemia,  with  the  Cech  as 
well  as  the  German  names  of  stations 
increasing  my  sense  of  strangeness  and 
quickening  my  curiosity.  In  Prague 
at  last,  I  felt  myself  quite  clear  of 
Germany,  for  the  softer  and  kinder 
sound  of  Cech  was  about  my  ears  at 
the  station,  and  I  saw  Cech  names  at 
street  comers  as  I  drove  to  *The  Black 
House/'  which  has  its  name  outside  in 
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Uecb  and  French,  but  not  in  Grermau. 
Then  I  sent  at  once  for  a  guide  who 
could  speak  BngUsh.  Oh,  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  superior  person  is  sniff- 
ing, but  I  was  never  that  even  at 
home,  though  one  may  seem  so  to  peo- 
ple who  will  praise  the  commercial 
drama,  and  I  was  not  going  to  miss 
three-quarters  of  what  I  should  have 
.seen  that  I  might  assume  superior  airs 
afterwards.  I  sent  for  a  guide,  and  a 
most  serviceable  one  he  proved,  and  I 
recommend  him  for  the  rare  sympathy 
with  which  he  understood,  uuoffended, 
my  desire  at  times  for  silence  and  rev- 
erie rather  than  for  information.  I 
will  requite  a  little  of  his  service  with 
a  mild  advertisement  His  name  is 
Beutler,  and  they  are  sure  to  know  of 
him  at  your  hotel.  So  I  set  forth  to 
see  Prague,  and  soon,  very  soon,  felt 
myself  profoundly  glad  that  I  had 
come. 

II. 
There  is,  naturally,  the  life  and 
movement  of  a  modern  town:  spacious 
streets  make  a  reasonably  fine  show  of 
shop-fronts;  tramways  with  clanging 
bells  traverse  the  Pricopy,  where  my 
hotel  was.  (German  names  for  the 
streets  have  been  banished.)  No  doubt 
the  Praguers  are  rightly  proud  of  all 
this.  The  place  is  populous,  and  per- 
haps the  novelty  of  the  Gech  tongue 
lielped  me  to  think  the  citizens  a  lively 
and  talkative  folk.  But  I  was  quickly 
in  the  past.  We  walked  under  the 
majestic  Powder  Tower,  which  is  op- 
posite the  Black  Horse,  and  was  built 
4n  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  ush- 
ered into  the  old  world.  Through  nar- 
rower streets  than  the  spacious  Pricopy 
we  came  into  the  most  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  and  cemetery  in  Europe. 
They  are  well  known,  that  Jewish  cem- 
etery and  that  synagogue  of  Prague, 
and  I  suf^ose  are  honored  among  Jews. 
For  my  part  I  did  not  care  to  linger  in 
them,  for  Jews  to  me  tell  of  antiquity 
wherever   they    and    their    ritual   are 


found,  of  antiquity  in  general  and  of 
the  Bast,  and  it  was  old  Burope  I  was 
seeking  there.  They  have  a  real  part 
in  the  history  of  Prague,  for  they 
turned  out  and  fought  like  men  for  the 
city,  and  were  honored  accordingly;  but 
Jews  are  Jews  everywhere,  and  they 
are  not  in  tune  with  my  thoughts. 
Somewhat  hastily  and  perfunctorily  a 
literary  temperament  paid  its  tribute 
of  platitude  to  humanity:  the  ground 
swollen  to  a  little  hill  with  the  innu- 
merable dead,  the  pebbles,  for  the 
Ohristian  flowers,  on  the  tombs,  the 
sombre,  stunted  trees  and  bushes,  the 
dreary  sadness  of  this  graveyard,  now 
unused  and 'deserted,  all  that  had  its 
obvious  pathos  of  morality.  But  I  was 
seeking  dead  Bohemians. 

I  saw  much  more  than  I  remember, 
then  and  on  my  second  visit  to  Prague, 
coming  home  from  my  friends.  Likely 
enough  my  chief  impressions  leave  out 
much  I  should  have  retained:  I  give 
them  as  they  come  back  to  me.  We 
went  on  to  the  market  place,  where  are 
the  Town  Hall  and  the  Tein  Ghurch 
and  the  Kinsky  Palace.  It  was  em- 
phatically a  market  place  of  the  Middle 
Ages:  there  are  many  others,  but  has 
any  of  them  such  a  stamp  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  on  it  as  the  Glock  of  Prague, 
which  is  on  the  wall  of  the  Town  Hall, 
the  clock  which  tells  the  time  by  the 
sun  and  when  it  strikes  the  hour  shows 
us  Ghrist  and  the  Twelve  Apostles 
passing  across  two  windows  above, 
while  the  cock  crows,  and  Mammon 
nods  his  head,  and  other  significant 
things  happen?  I  had  a  strange  and 
strong  idea  about  it.  The  little  figures 
of  the  Ghrist  and  His  Apostles  are 
high  up,  and  so  might  easily  be  of  a 
small  human  stature,  and  as  each  one 
stopped  a  moment  on  his  passage  and 
turned  full  face  and  «eemed  to  look 
down  into  the  square,  I  thought  them 
ghosts  of  the  dead  world  who  con- 
sciously looked  upon  the  living.  Three 
or  four  times  I  heard  the  clock  strike 
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and  always  I  bad  that  strong  Impres- 
sion, not  that  the  figures  were  the 
ghosts  of  their  prototypes,  but  that  they 
were  spirits  of  the  Middle  Ages  come 
back.  I  think  of  them  still  passing 
every  hour  before  the  indifferent 
Praguers,  pausing  gravely  a  moment  to 
look  down  on  their  successors.  .  .  . 
The  Tein  is  a  fine  church,  but  I  leave 
architecture  to  more  knowledgeable 
writers.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  writ- 
ten well  of  Prague,  though  he  loved  it 
far  less  than  I,  and  of  its  buildings.  I 
think  he  makes  overmuch  of  their 
harshness  and  abruptness,  but  harsh 
and  abrupt  they  are.  The  Kinsky  Pal- 
ace in  this  square  is  harsh  and  gloomy, 
strong  and  firm  and  standing  without 
compromise  for  the  powerful  past,  and 
so  look  other  palaces  of  Bohemian  no- 
bles I  saw,  fit  for  lords  of  a  stem  his- 
tory.    I  hope  they  remember  it. 

Then,  after  this  and  that  matter  of 
interest,  we  stood  on  the  Karlov  Most, 
which  is  Charles  his  Bridge,  and  be- 
held the  glory  of  Prague.  Underneath 
us  the  broad  Moldau,  flowing  between 
the  New  Town  and  the  Little  Town; 
high  up  on  our  left,  as  we  looked  up  the 
stream,  the  splendid  and  sombre  Hrad- 
chin,  the  great  castle  of  Prague, 
churches  and  crowded  roofs  between 
us  and  it;  on  the  other  side,  higher 
still,  the  hill  where  stands  what  re- 
mains of  the  Vyehehrad,  the  more  an- 
cient castle  of  the  first  Bohemian 
Princess;  behind  us  wooded  islands;  on 
the  right  bank  fine  modem  buUdings, 
spacious  walks.  .  .  .  Prague  is  a 
very  beautiful  city,  and  would  be  still, 
though  you  took  away  its  ancient  glo- 
ries; but  the  impression  I  had  even 
then,  and  far  more  deeply  when  late  at 
night  I  stood  alone  on  the  Karlov  Most, 
was  first  of  all,  first  and  last,  the  sense 
of  *'old,  unhappy,  far-off  things."  The 
quotation  is  somewhat  hackneyed,  but 
It  must  be  used  of  Prague  If  It  is  never 
used  again.  One  might  know  of  the 
long-ago   battles,   but   the   sense   was 


deeper  than  knowledge,  the  sense  or 
oldness  and  of  sadness.      The  oldness- 
was  all  round  and  about  one,  and  the- 
sadness  surely  was  In  the  air.      I  was 
not  consciously  remembering  that  this- 
was  a  great  city  when  Vienna  was  a 
village,  and  that  now  Bohemia  Is  only 
a  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire;  not  con- 
sciously noting  the  touch  of  sorrow* 
there  is  In  Slav  faces,  which  marks  this- 
race,  partly  Qerman  though  It  be,  from, 
its  confident  Saxon  neighbors;  dimly 
clairvoyant  I  knew  myself  among  the- 
ghosts   of   the  unhappy  dead.    . 
My  guide  had  much  to  say  on  the* 
Bridge,  of  the  two  Bridge  Towers,  and> 
of   the   various   sainted   statues,    and 
chiefly  of  Saint  John  of  Nepomuk  with' 
his  starry  halo,  which  commemorates- 
the  tale  of  stars  shining  when  his  body 
sank  in  the  river.    Bas-reliefs  too  com- 
memorate that  history:  how  he  refused 
to  betray  to  the  wicked  King  Wenasel: 
the  Queen's  secret  told  In  the  confes- 
sional, and  how  she,  like  the  Saint,  was- 
cruelly  murdered.      He  stands  as  the 
patron  Saint  of  Bohemia  now,  and  was 
made  so,  I  imagine,  when  the  Jesuits 
took   the   country   in   hand   after  the 
White  Mountain. 

Thence   I  went  through  the   Little- 
Town  and  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  great 
Hradchln,  and  walked  through  spacious- 
courts,  and  stood  impressed  in  council 
chambers    and   In    the   vast   Hall   of 
Vladislav,    where    tournaments    were- 
held  of  old.      I  stood  at  the  window 
whence  the  councillors  were  hurled,  in* 
the  approved  Bohemian  faeOiion,  by  the- 
Protestant  nobles  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Thirty  Years*  War:  they  fell  on  a 
dunghill  and  escaped  the  bullets  sent 
after   them,    tmly   an   exciting   expe- 
rience!     There    is    a    fine    view    of 
Prague  from  this  window,  and   here 
again  one  feels  the  force  of  that  line  of 
Wordsworth.      Well  in  tune  with  the 
history  of  Prague  Is  the  fact  that  the- 
last  balls  given  in  the  Hradchln's  stately 
Spanish  Hall  by  an   Austrian  Prince 
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wefe  glTen  by  the  Ul-f ated  Rudolph.  I 
must  not  compete  with  the  guide-books, 
howeyer,  and  therefore  I  will  write 
nothing  of  the  Cathedral  of  St  Vitus, 
much  as  it  impressed  me,  so  that  in  it 
I  begged  a  silent  reyerie  of  my  in- 
forming guide.  We  went  back  by  a 
different  way,  down  many  deep  steps 
where  children  were  playing  and  their 
mothers  sat  and  worked,  across  the 
Karloy  Most  again,  and  through  a  court 
of  the  University,  where  is  the  statue 
of  a  bearded  young  man  to  mark  how 
valiantly  the  students  fought  against 
the  Swedes:  it  is  set  in  long  grass  and 
wild-growing  shrubs,  and  again  the 
melancholy — but  I  repeat  myself  too 
often. 

Those  are  a  few  of  my  more  definite 
impressions,  those  that  stand  out  in  my 
memory:  it  is  due  to  my  guide  to  add 
that  he  showed  me  many  more  sights 
than  these.  On  my  return  yisit  to 
Prague  I  saw  more  of  the  social  life, 
the  publicly  social  at  least,  of  the 
place,  and  observed,  as  I  suppose  one 
generally  observes  on  the  Continent, 
that  people  seem  to  be  more  easily  sat- 
isfied than  in  England  with  conversa- 
tion. My  hotel  was  the  Savoy  of  the 
town,  in  a  simpler  and  cheaper  way, 
and  its  open  restaurant  was  full  up  to 
half -past  one  or  so  with  folk  talking 
and  smoking  and  drinking  the  de- 
servedly eternal  beer  of  the  country, 
tunic-wearing  officers  conspicuous  here 
and  there,  lacking  nothing,  I  Judged, 
of  a  due  pride  in  their  profession. 
Prague  dines  after  the  theatre,  which 
I  thought  a  sensible  custom,  if  theatres 
must  begin  early,  and  after  a  comic 
opera  in  Cech,  vivaciously  played  but 
indifferently  sung— it  was  not  at  the 
National  Theatre— my  friends  and  I  fin- 
ished dinner  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  cosy 
enough  hour,  if  only  Prague  lay  abed 
later.  Like  Paris,  however,  it  seems 
to  sleep  hardly  at  all,  and  when  at  two 
o'clock  one  had  observed  from  one's 
window  the  more  persistent  pleasure- 


seekers  moving  on  to  another  restau- 
rant, it  was  surprising  to  be  awaked  by 
tramway  bells  at  five.  The  winter  Is- 
the  "season"  at  Prague,  and  its  citizens 
must  use  a  good  deal  of  artificial  light 
then,  I  Imagine.  Being  there  in  the 
summer  I  did  not  see  many  eminent 
people,  but  I  did  have  the  gratification 
of  being  shown,  lunching  affably  in  the 
restaurant,  a  gentleman  who  owns  a 
hundred — or  was  it  a  thousand?— cas* 
ties  sciittered  over  the  Empire:  that 
seemed  to  me  the  real  thing  in  the  way 
of  an  aristocrat,  and  one  would  have 
been  hardly  human,  and  certainly  not 
English,  not  to  be  impressed.  I  mingle 
Socialism  with  my  Toryism,  but  a  lim- 
ited number  of  aristocrats  with  from 
fifty  to  a  few  hundred  castles  apiece, 
and  quarterings  to  correspond — that  is- 
essential — would  give  a  pretty  air  to  a 
country.  This  one  seemed  to  be  in* 
the  picture  of  old  Prague,  though  he 
was  not  a  Bohemian.  I  saw  less  of 
the  people  generally  in  Prague  than 
of  the  peasants  in  the  country,  but  I 
noticed  that  town  and  country  Bohe- 
mians have  one  thing  in  common,  a 
passionate  love  of  their  language  which 
makes  any  scraps  of  it  a  foreigner  may 
acquire  touchingly  grateful  to  them.  It 
is  always  difficult  to  have  a  passionate 
national  feeling  without  a  correspond- 
ing antipathy — and  in  spite  of  the  so* 
cial  philosophers,  I  think  such  feelings, 
which  warm  the  interest  of  life,  no  bad 
thing  in  their  way.  The  Praguers  are 
all  bilingual,  of  course,  but  most  of 
them  would  rather  not  talk  German, 
especially  to  Germans.  I  came  across- 
a  pleasant  instance  of  this  in  my  sec- 
ond visit.  Wishing  to  go  once  more 
to  my  beloved  Karlov  Most,  and  losing 
my  way,  as  my  custom  is  in  most 
places,  I  approached  a  Praguer  of  the 
poorer  class,  and  saluted  him.  (By  the 
way  I  wish  we  had  more  of  the  hat- 
raising  custom  In  England.  I  should 
like  to  raise  mine  to  any  man  I  asked 
a  favor  of  in  the  street,  policeman  or 
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•Otherwise,  but  fear  to  be  thought  comic 
^r  iroDical,  and  it  seems  to  me  boorish 
not  to  do  so  in  a  shop  to  a  female 
■server,  but  there  one  fears  to  be 
thought  familiar — ^what  a  people  we 
■are!)  **Prosim!"  said  I — which  means, 
If  you  please,"  "Sorry  to  trouble  you," 
Thank  you,"  and  anything  polite:  it  is 
the  most  useful  word  in  Gech,  and 
next  to  it  I  recommend  to  men  of  taste 
the  word  "Pivo,"  which  means  beer. 
**Prosim!"  said  I,  and  "Karlov  Most?" 
pointing  vaguely  with  my  stick; 
whereon  he,  perceiving  that  I  wished 
to  be  polite  but  did  not  really  possess 
his  language,  began  to  talk  volubly  in 
German;  then  perceiving  further  (I 
•confess)  that  I  did  not  understand  that, 
he  evidently  thought  I  must  be  a  really 
nice  man,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and 
walked  some  way  with  me.  Then,  of 
•course,  I  at  once  took  the  wrong  turn- 
ing; there  was  a  shout  of  "Pan!  Pan!" 
—"Mister,"  that  is,  or  "Sir"— -from  sev- 
eral market  women  who  had  observed 
the  incident  and  wished  to  prosper  this 
non-German-speaking  stranger,  and 
with  much  vigorous  pointing,  and  many 
"Prosims"  on  my  part  I  went  off  in 
quite  a  halo  of  popularity.  A  similar 
thing  happened  to  me  In  a  country 
town,  and  there  was  a  stronger  in- 
stance when  one  morning  I  was  walk- 
ing up  and  down  before  my  friend's 
liouse  and  an  old  peasant  woman  came 
l>y.  She  muttered  a  **Good  morning" 
in  German,  rather  sulkily,  and  I  gave  it 
her  back  in  Gech;  swiftly  she  came  up 
to  me,  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it. 
The  action  was  too  naturally  and  sim- 
ply done  to  be  embarrassing,  but  I 
thought  it  infinitely  touching.  Truly 
they  love  their  langauge,  oppressed  for 
so  long,  coming  to  its  own  again  only 
this  last  hundred  years. 

But  for  all  the  kindliness  of  the 
Praguers,  their  pleasant  late  hours, 
-their  noisy  tramways,  the  bustle  and 
life  of  the  place,  first  and  last  Prague 
.•stood  for  the  sadness  of  human  his- 


tory, for  a  long  fight  that  was  in  vain, 
for  hopes  disappointed  and  greatness 
gone  but  remembered  visibly. 

For  old  unhappy  far-off  things 
And  battles  long  ago. 

— I  shall  never  quote  it  again. 

III. 
Bohemia,  as  no  doubt  the  reader 
knows — ^but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  until  I 
went  there,  having  learned  no  geogra- 
phy at  school:  so  perhaps  he  will  for- 
give my  mentioning  it— Bohemia  is  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
Prague  is  in  the  middle.  As  I  Jour- 
neyed then  to  the  eastern  frontier 
where  lived  my  friends,  I  passed 
through  a  country  which  was  interest- 
ing enough  to  a  stranger,  especially  in 
the  towns  and  villages,  with  their 
churches  rather  harsh  in  line  but  often 
bright  in  color,  but  was  not  beautiful 
until  one  drew  to  the  mountains.  Then, 
indeed,  its  beauty  was  wonderful,  and 
between  the  station  and  the  house,  a 
matter  of  several  miles,  my  eyes 
feasted,  for  if  you  have  mountains  and 
woods  and  rolling  cornfields,  do  you 
want  much  else?  My  eyes  feasted  and 
my  mind  was  busy,  for  to  untravelled 
me  the  country  was  passing  strange: 
I  was  certainly  out  of  England.  The 
buildings  in  the  villages  we  passed,  the 
quaint  churches,  the  many  painted  Ma- 
donnas by  the  roadside — everything 
was  strange.  If  Bohemia  led  the  first 
revolt  against  Rome,  the  conquering 
Jesuits  did  not  their  work  negligently, 
and  to  the  eye  at  least  there  is  no  more 
Gatholic  land  than  Bohemia  is  now. 
The  drive  was  not  tame  either,  for  mo- 
tors were  novel  there,  and  horses  still 
reared  and  fretted — and  oxen  in  carts, 
another  touch  of  strangeness,  turned 
and  tried  to  fiee.  Annoyed  men 
held  them,  and  I  have  a  memory 
of  a  very  beautiful  child  turning 
a  furious  face  on  us  from  a  cart 
with     a     rearing     horse.       The    chil- 
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dren  seemed  mostly  fair  and  were  of- 
ten extremely  pretty;  they  grow  darker 
SB  they  grow  older  and  get  something 
of  a  dour  look,  partly  the  sadness  I 
generally  seemed  to  see  In  Bohemian 
faces,  partly  that  which  peasants,  in 
spite  of  Virgil  and  other  fond  poets, 
have  in  most  parts.  There  were 
comely  girls,  bnt  the  women  age  soon, 
I  suppose,  with  toil.  Only  bright  ker- 
chiefs round  their  heads  seemed  to  re- 
main of  a  national  dress.  Yes,  there 
was  much  to  see  while  I  drove  to  my 
friend's  house. 

The  prejudice  I  mentioned  when  I 
began  almost  stops  me  from  saying 
anything  at  all  of  the  house  where  I 
spent  one  of  the  delightful  and  memo- 
rable times  of  my  life,  but  a  word  or 
two  should  be  said,  for  its  history  is 
significant.  Itself  two  thousand  feet, 
I  think,  above  the  sea,  it  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  'hill  where  once  stood 
an  intensely  feudal  castle.  This  was 
held  by  a  good  knight  whom  misfortune 
drove  to  the  free-booting  which  was  the 
common  resource  of  an  unlucky  gentle- 
man, and  which  he  practised  with  suc- 
cess, until  one  day  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia arrived  with  an  army  and  razed 
his  castle  and  hanged  him  to  a  tree  by 
the  golden  chain,  tradition  said,  he 
had  won  in  honorable  battle.  From  the 
top  of  the  hill,  where  but  a  few  stones 
remain  of  this  old  castle,  one  looks 
over  woods  and  corn-lands  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  frontier,  over  which  might 
come  eome  day — but  heaven  forbid  it! 
— ^the  Prussians  into  Bohemia.  One 
may  see  also  the  hills  whereon  stood 
other  feudal  castles,  with  their  stories 
of  wrong-doing  and  romance.  The 
present  house  was  built  as  a  monastery 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Jes- 
uits, and  there  is  in  its  gardens  a  stone 
pillar  which  once  stood  hard  by  the 
village  church,  and  which  was  used  as 
stocks  and  whipping-post  by  those  gen- 
tle ministers  of  the  religion  of  love  for 
the  punishment  of  peasants  who  neg- 


lected mass.  Since  I  am  by  no  means 
the  only  Englishman  who  has  been  to> 
this  hospitable  house,  it  is  likely  enough 
some  readers  may  recognise  1^:  I  have 
said  so  much  of  it  only  because  it  is- 
signiflcant  of  Bohemia  and  her  grim 
history. 

The  life  of  a  country  house  ief  much 
the  same  in  most  countries,  save  that 
"abroad"  one  is  spared  the  premature 
sociality  of  the  English  breakfast-table^ 
and  the  life  was  the  mc^  familiar  here 
because  my  hosts  were  linguists,  and 
for  most  of  my  stay  I  could  be  accom- 
modated with  my  native  language.  And 
that  was  to  the  good,  since  it  left  one's- 
mlnd  fresher  for  impressions  when  we 
visited  the  neighborhood.  But,  ah  I 
that  monstrous  omission  in  the  educa- 
tion of  an  Englishman!  It  is  almost 
Incredible  that  one's  schooling,  if  you 
throw  in  the  University,  should  go  on 
till  one's  twenty-fourth  year,  that  one 
should  be  reckoned,  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument  I  admit  that  I  was,  a 
more  intelligent  youth  than  the  ordi- 
nary, and  that  one  should  emerge  from 
it  all  with  no  modem  language  but 
one's  own.  I  am  all  for  the  classics;  to 
be  cultivated  one  must  begin  at  the 
beginning;  but  It  would  have  been  so 
easy  in  that  receptive  season  to  gain 
fluency  at  least,  if  one  had  been  rightly 
taught,  in  a  couple  of  contemporary 
foreign  languages  with  no  sacrifice  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  One  teaches  oneself 
French,  of  course,  imperceptibly  so  far 
as  reading  goes,  but  with  the  little 
practice  one  has  in  average  London,  the 
strain  of  talking  it  and  understanding- 
the  spoken  word  is  grievous.  They 
say  our  Foreign  Minister  is  not  at 
home  in  it,  and  that,  if  true,  I  can 
easily  understand,  since  he  is  as  old  as 
I:  it  may  be  that  boys  are  more  sanely 
educated  now.  Foreigners  spoil  us  in 
this  matter;  diplomatists  in  London  all 
speak  E^[igliBh.  It  was  Bismarck,  I 
believe,  who  did  most  to  displace 
French  as  the  universal  diplomatic  Ian- 
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^age;  and  I  think  It  would  have  been 
well  for  us  If  he  had  left  it  alone,  for 
then  one  might  have  more  practice  at 
home  and  be  less  of  an  oaf  abroad.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  when  a  larger 
party  than  usual  was  at  this  house  in 
Bohemia  the  air  was  extremely  poly- 
glot: there  would  be  O^h,  and  some 
German,  and  French,  and  merciful 
English  for  poor  me,  and  I  grew  so 
confused  that  I  protest,  when  once  I 
was  suddenly  addressed  in  Bnglish,  I 
nearly  asked  the  speaker  to  speak  more 
slowly,  pleading  my  want  of  practice 
in  the  language.  Of  all  the  tongues  I 
liked  best  to  listen  to  the  Gech,  partly 
for  its  softness,  partly  perhaps  that  no 
one  expected  me  to  understand  it  This 
is  a  sad  digression  in  two  senses,  but 
when  one  has  a  grievance  it  is  folly 
to  miss  an  opportunity  of  declaring  it: 
a  use  should  be  found  for  everything. 
Well,  from  this  most, pleasant  start- 
ing-point I  went  hither  and  thither,  and 
saw  many  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
place,  and  heard  many  an  interesting 
and  significant  story,  and  drank  in 
strangeness  as  untravelled  persons  do. 
We  went  to  Brandys,  a  pretty  place  of 
holiday  resort,  and  saw  where  Komen- 
sky  lay  hid:  he  who  was  a  Bohemian 
Bunyan  on  one  side  of  him  and  on  an- 
other wrote  the  still  valuable  Didactic, 
on  which  Mr.  Walter  Keatinge  has 
written  a  good  Bnglish  book.  We 
went  to  Zamperg,  where  there  is  a 
screen  of  skulls  in  the  Church.  I 
know  not  if  it  be  unique,  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently curious.  It  was  made  after  a 
pestilence  of  those  who  had  died, 
whether  in  gratitude  that  anyone  sur- 
vived or  in  reproach  I  know  not:  I  sup- 
pose a  proper  humility  is  in  the  one  mo- 
tive, but  logic  seems  to  be  in  the  other. 
Some  visitors  find  that  screen  most  hor- 
rible and  wish  they  had  never  seen  it, 
fearing  it  will  haunt  their  dreams.  I 
confess  I  had  not  that  emotion;  but  I 
felt  sad  for  poor  humanity  and  its 
end,  and  wondered,  in  my  literary  way, 


what  philosophy  Hamlet  would  have 
found  for  so  many  thousand  skulls.  We 
went  to  Usti  on  the  Ordlice— to  keep  to 
Gech  names-^which  is  a  town  of  flour- 
ishing manufactures,  and  ascended  the 
stations  of  the  Gross — a  little  shrine 
with  a  descriptive  picture  at  each  stage 
— ^founded  by  some  pious  rich  man, 
and  from  the  highest  looked  down  on 
the  close-clustered  town.  There  is  al- 
ways an  exulting  sort  of  Joy  in  look- 
ing down  on  a  city  from  a  hill,  why  I 
know  not,  unless  it  be  that  one  has 
something  of  the  thrill  of  an  Intending 
invader  and  conqueror.  A  more  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  same  kind  we  had 
when  we  stood  over  another  town, 
Kysperk,  where  the  church  has  a  gor- 
geous, yet  beautiful,  painted  ceiling. 
Many  churches  we  visited,  strange  (to 
my  more  sombre  experiences  in  that 
way)  in  the  gaiety — for  it  came  to 
that — of  their  pictures  and  decorations, 
less  consonant  (to  my  prejudices  of  as- 
sociation) than  our  plainer  churches 
with  those  feelings  of  thoughtful  sym- 
pathy with  humanity  which  one  outside 
the  religious  fold  may  feel  in  a  church. 
The  Bohemian  peasant  is  devout,  I 
believe.  Like  other  institutions,  the 
Gatholic  Ghurch  there  has  good  and 
bad  servants.  I  heard  stories  of  vil- 
lage priests  which  were  not  edifying, 
but  doubtless  simple  faith  survives 
such  shocks.  Many  villages  I  passed 
through,  motoring  or  walking,  with 
sad-faced  (perhaps  my  fancy)  but  not 
ungenial  men,  with  women  marked  by 
toil  but  with  kind  smiles  for  a  greet- 
ing, with  interested,  bare-legged  chil- 
dren. The  spirit  of  feudalism  lingers 
here,  but  I  think  it  is  in  the  attitude 
of  a  servant  to  his  individual  lord  and 
hab  nothing  in  it  of  class  servility  or 
respect  for  the  better  coat  I  imagine 
that  the  skilful  and  respectable  head 
gardener,  who  kisses  his  lord*s  hand, 
would  expect  another  aristocrat,  not 
his  lord,  to  return  his  hat-raising  salute 
in  kind  on  the  public  road,  and  would 
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mot  be  disappointed.  And  so  the  time 
went  all  too  swiftly  by,  and  with  my 
bundle  of  impressions  and  remembered 

Joys  I  started  back  for  Ebigland. 

IV. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  that  a  stay 
•of  a  few  weeks  entitles  me  to  an 
•opinion  about  Bohemia  as  a  whole  and 
the  future  of  Its  most  interesting  peo- 
ple. And  my  reading  on  the  subject 
has  been  practically  confined  to  the  his- 
tories of  Cknint  L(itzow»  who  has  paid 
us  the  great  compliment  of  writing  his 
-valuable  and  fascinating  works  In  Eng- 
lish, ending  with  his  latest  book,  The 
Life  of  John  Hue.  Still,  I  had  the  ad- 
-vantage  of  much  conversation  with 
those  who  know  all  there  is  to  be 
icnown,  and  my  eyes,  I  suppose,  are 
not  much  less  observant  than  other 
folks' — and,  in  fine,  I  may  as  well  say 
what  I  think. 

It  is  a  rarely  stimulating  experience 
to  be  In  a  country  which  has  a  strong 
national  feeling  In  It  In  this  Bohemia 
lias  been  compared  with  Ireland;  but 
the  comparison  is  unjust,  for  the  na- 
tional feeing  is  far  more  thoroughly 
pervading  in  Bohemia,  and^I  would 
-say  it  without  offence — more  profound 
And  more  sincere.  It  touches  all 
i^lasses,  for  one  thing;  it  Ib  based  on 
a  genuine  radal  difference;  it  has  its 
clear  sign  in  a  language  spoken  uni- 
versally throughout  it.  The  difference 
between  England  and  Ireland  is  chiefly 
one  of  climate;  there  Ib  no  such  pre- 
dominance of  Celtic  blood  as  there  Is  of 
the  Gech  in  Bohemia;  a  large  class  is 
Indifferent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  na- 
tional feeling.  Erse  is  spoken  in  out- 
^f-the-way  districts  and  is  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  literary  men  who  cannot 
-speak  it  themselves.  Gech  is  universal 
In  Bohemia.  A  little  while  ago  it  was 
not,  to  be  sure,  the  language  of  the 
aristocrats  among  themselves,  and  the 
«lder  of  them  still  converse  commonly 
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in  German,  but  the  younger  speak  it  as 
a  point  of  honor.  There  is  a  break  in 
Its  literature  from  the  White  Mountain 
till  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago— for  two 
hundred  years,  that  is — ^but  since  then 
the  literature  has  been  continuously 
strengthened.  There  is,  •  no  doubt,  a 
pro-German  party  in  Bohemia,  but  it  is 
a  small  and  diminishing  minority,  and 
I  am  told  that  the  Jews,  who  were  of 
the  German  party,  are  now  signifi- 
cantly Inclined  to  fall  into  line.  Well, 
such  a  feeling  as  this  throughout  a 
country  is  a  bracing  thing,  and  re- 
freshes the  visitor.  It  even  refreshed 
me.  I  know  the  political  philosopher 
looks  askance  at  it  as  retrograde,  fa- 
voring as  he  does  less  homogeneous 
groups,  and  pointing  out  that  German 
is  the  more  important  language  com- 
mercially. For  my  part  I  favor  most 
things  which  add  to  the  interest  and 
vividness  of  life,  and  "retrograde"  and 
"progressive"  are  always  dubious 
phrases.  Moreover  if  Gech,  in  the  lit- 
eral sense,  ia  not  spoken  by  many  mil- 
lions, it  is,  after  all,  a  variety  of  the 
great  Slav  language  which  is. 

As  to  the  future  of  this  movement, 
even  as  to  its  intentions,  it  would  be 
more  than  impertinent  were  I  to  dog- 
matize. The  present  Austrian  Govern- 
ment Ib  mild,  and  the  Bohemians  are 
loyal  to  the  Emperor.  But  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain.  If  in  the  changes  and 
chances  of  European  politics  it  came 
to  pass  that  such  a  repression  of  na- 
tionality and  language  as  has  been 
tried  in  Prussian  Poland  were  tried  in 
Bohemia,  its  success  would  be  utterly 
and  for  ever  impossible.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  enough  to  think  of  liter- 
ature and  national  songs-^I  heard  some 
that  were  charming  and  haunting,  and 
reminded  me,  when  their  meaning  was 
explained,  of  the  best  of  the  old  Scots 
— and  an  ancient  history  and  an  ancient 
language  still  warmly  alive  and  bind- 
ing Bohemians  together. 


-  *  * 
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In  the  Genera]  Blectlon  of  1906  WUt- 
shire  returned  five  Liberal  members  to 
Parliament;  in  that  Just  ended,  one. 
The  total  Liberal  majority  in  1906  was 
4,438.  In  1910  there  was  a  Tory  major- 
ity of  1,813.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
present  writer  to  show  that,  as  long  as 
actual  electoral  conditions  are  main- 
tained, the  Liberal  party  can  have  lit- 
tle hope  of  again  returning  a  majority 
of  members,  either  in  Wiltshire  or  in 
any  other  southern  county. 

The  Tories  naturally  desire  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  reason  of  the  rural 
voter    was    convinced    by    argument. 
Tariff  Reform,  they  say,  commended  it- 
self irresistibly  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  laborers.    Their  attachment  to  the 
Constitution   was  roused   to   practical 
expression    by    the    attack    upon    the 
House  of  Lords  for  merely  giving  them 
an  opportunity  of  recording  at  the  polls 
their  opinion  of  a  "monstrous''  Budget. 
They  rightly  believed  that  the  defence 
of  the  country  was  not  safe  in  Liberal 
hands.    They  were  revolted  at  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  Government  in  ''depriving" 
thousands  of  the  aged  and  deserving 
poor  of  their  Old  Age  Pensions,  in  the 
teeth  of  earnest  Tory  solicitations  made 
in  their  favor.      Their  sense  of  Justice 
was  outraged  by  the  wrong  and  ruin 
with  which  honest  tradesmen  residing 
in  their  midst  had  been  threatened  by 
the  Licensing  Bill.      They  felt  them- 
selves held  over  Tophet  in  the  persons 
of  their  children  at  the  idea  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  time-honored  autocracy 
of  the  Church  in  the  village  school. 
They  naturally  resented  the  additional 
taxation  of  beer  and  tobacco.      They 
were  indignant  at  having  been  induced 
at  the  last  Blection  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  Liberal  candidates  by  extrava- 
gant promises  of  facilities  in  obtaining 
Small  Holdings.       Nothing  mere  was 
necessary   than   to   bring  the   circum- 


stances of  Liberal  misdoing-  fiatellfgibly 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  rural  la- 
boring class  in  order  to  secure  their 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  right  and 
reason  embodied  in  the  Tory  party.  It 
was  to  this  end  that  posters,  leaflets,, 
speeches  and  canvassing  were  directed,, 
and  the  profusion  with  which  these* 
means  were  employed  is  a  sufficient: 
refutation  to  the  charges  vaguely  and: 
irresponsibly  brought  against  the  party- 
of  using  undue  pressure  to  influence- 
the  rural  vote.  Why  argue  if  to  order 
was  enough? 

It  may  fairly  enough  be  answered' 
that  the  law  governing  elections  made^ 
it  necessary  that  orders  should  be  com- 
municated in  such  fashion  as  to  escape^ 
the  charge  of  illegal  compulsion.      A. 
squire  who  displays  Tory  posters  on- 
his  walls  and  whose  wife  distributes- 
Tory  leaflets  among  his  villagers  re- 
moves any  doubt  whatever  that  may 
exist  in  their  minds  as  to  the  will  of 
the  "almighty  man"  by  whose  permis- 
sion they  exist  as  wage-earners.    Whea 
the  head  of  a  great  railway  depart- 
ment sends  a  lady  of  his  family  to* 
canvass  among  the   mechanics  under 
his  orders  he  makes  his  desire  known 
in  quite  as  authoritative  a  way  as  if  he 
posted  up  an  order  in  every  "shop.*'' 
Little  boys  beginning  Latin  complain 
that  a  great  deal  is  left  to  be  "under- 
stood."      "Vote  for  Blueboy"  on  the 
squire's  gate-post  is  not  fully  intelligi- 
ble without  the  addition  of  the  little 
word  "or."    As  soon  as  the  laborer  has-- 
learnt  to  supply  that,  the  sense  of  the 
passage  is  clear. 

Many  of  the  arguments  put  forward 
in  the  Tory  literature  distributed  with 
such  lavlshness  of  profusion  in  rural 
districts  can  have  had  very  little  effect 
upon  the  average  laboring  voter.  In 
the  United  States  It  is,  of  course,  a 
common  boast  that  every  boy  brought. 
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up  in  a  State  school  can  say  of  his 
country  in  the  words  of  the  national 
poet: 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  Workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of 

steel— 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

Country  laborers  are  not  likely  to 
know  much  of  the  structure  of 
the  ship  of  State  in  which  we  sail  the 
seas.  They  have  mostly  received  their 
education  in  village  voluntary  schools 
and  under  clerical  direction.  Take  ed- 
ucation. Everyone  knows  how  vehe- 
mently the  Church  endeavored  to  whip 
village  parents  into  excitement  over 
Mr.  Birrell's  Bill.  But  even  the  tre- 
mendous word  **Undenominationalism" 
failed  to  disturb  their  indifference. 
Whatever  may  have  determ^ed  the  la- 
boring vote  at  this  last  Eilection,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  cry  of  "Church  and 
School." 

The  accusation  brought  against  the 
Liberal  Grovemment  of  having  **de- 
prived**  multitudes  of  the  aged  poor  of 
their  pensions  is  more  likely  to  have  af- 
fected votes.  "Vote  for  Blueboy  and 
Old  Age  Pensions"  was  a  strong  card 
in  the  Tory  hand.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  stage  direction  in  Hamlet:  "In  scuf- 
fling they  change  rapiers,  and  Hamlet 
wounds  Laertes."  We  fancied  that 
was  our  rapier!  But  what  is  the  use  of 
contradicting?  Mr.  Balfour  has  debased 
the  currency  in  contradictions  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  biggest  coin  of  that 
issue  goes  for  nothing.  I  heard  a  Tory 
vicar  the  other  day  interrupt  a  speaker 
at  a  Liberal  meeting,  held  in  his  own 
"church  room,"  with  "That's  a  Tier 
Expressions  like  this,  even  in  reverend 
mouths,  convince  hearers  of  nothing 
except  perhaps  of  the  bad  manners  of 
those  who  use  them. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  rustic  voter 
is  swayed  little  by  any  argument  that 
does  not  appeal  to  his  personal  inter- 
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est.  His  mental  grasp  is  hardly  wide 
enough  to  comprehend  general  abstrac- 
tions like  "England"  or  "The  Poor." 
The  whole  question  of  "Drink"  is  one 
of  national  importance,  but  the  only 
facet  which  he  sees  clearly  is  that 
which  represents  to  his  fears  an  extra 
ha'penny  upon  a  pint  of  beer.  "Unem- 
ployment" is  like  Death  with  a  capital 
D,  something  the  parson  preaches 
about;  but  dt^ng  Is  very  different. 
Tariff  Reform  may  diminish  unemploy- 
ment or  not,  but  what  he  is  very  cer- 
tain of  is  that  he  is  likely  to  lose  his 
job  if  he  offends  Farmer  Brown. 

Now  the  Tory  party  in  the  country 
know  thoroughly  the  material  position, 
the  intellectual  limitations  and  the  vul* 
nerable  points  of  the  country  laborer, 
upon  whose  vote,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  the  result  of  county  elections  en- 
tirely depends.  The  methods  they  em- 
ploy will,  then,  pretty  certainly  be 
those  best  calculated  to  "touch  his  bone 
and  his  flesh,"  to  bring  home  to  his 
bodily  consciousness  the  material  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  consequent 
upon  his  choice  of  a  party. 

Such  methods  have,  I  think,  been  sys* 
tematically  adopted.  The  constitutioii 
of  the  average  village  makes  this  easy. 
Of  well-to-do  residents  five-sixths  are 
professedly  Tory.  There  may  be  a 
squire  or  his  tenant  occupying  the 
"great  house."  There  are  certainly 
large  farmers.  A  "genteel"  family  or 
so  have  been  attracted  by  the  "Serv- 
ices" or  the  "society."  The  vicar  and 
the  publicans  are  part  of  the  cadre  of 
the  place.  They  may  almost  be  said 
to  depend  upon  agricultural  patronage 
as  much  as  the  blacksmith  and  the 
builder.  They  are  Tory  par  Hat.  Here 
and  there  may  be  an  exception,  but 
this  is  the  rule.  Wealth  is  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  Tory  side.  The  laboring 
population,  as  voters,  outnumber  the 
rest  by  perhaps  five  or  six  to  one.  The 
power  is  therefore  in  their  hands,  but 
as  the  cottages  they  live  in  are  genor- 
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ally  the  property  of  tbeir  employers  it 
^an,    of    course,    only    be    exercised 
(openly)  at  the  risk  of  **Notlce  to  Quit." 
The  entire  cumulus  of  relations,  of 
master  to  man,  of  landlord  to  tenant, 
of  practical  savoir  falre  to  complete  ig- 
norance   of    business,    of  comparative 
wealth  to  absolute  poverty — all  these 
superiorities   represented    by   the   em- 
ploying class  tend  to  make  them  nat- 
urally   regard    the    village    as    their 
''house"  in  the  Biblical  sense.    He  **be- 
ffered   with  all   his   house."    The  old 
fleudal  feeling  is  strong  within  them. 
The  central  authority  is  divided  among 
a  donn  despots  instead  of  being  the 
aiMPUiage  of  one;  but  any  instance  of 
insubordination   among  the  employed 
excites  among  the  whole  body  of  em- 
ployers exactly  the  same  sort  of  pious 
indignation  as  a  medinval  baron  may 
have  felt  at  the  deliberate  disobedience 
of  a  vassal.      It  is  a  kind  of  contumacy 
akin  to  parricide.       The  idea  that  a 
paid  laborer  has  a  right  to  use  his  spare 
time  as  he  pleases,  to  receive  in  his 
house  whom  he  pleases,  and,  above  all, 
to  give  his  vote  a9  he  pleases,  has  never 
gained  real  acceptance  among  squires 
and  farmers.    That  his  freedom  of  vot- 
ing should  be  protected  by  the  ballot 
has  always  seemed  to  them  a  wrong 
done  to  the  paternal  authority  of  the 
master.      To  neutralize  this  wrong  by 
every  means  not  actually  punishable  by 
law  appears  to  the  village  magnate  a 
^rfectly  fair  move  in  party  warfare. 
To  throw  doubt  upon  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot  is  always  within  his  power.    A 
suppressed  smile  is  enough.      We  may 
therefore  assume  at  starting  that  few 
laborers  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
knowledge  of  the  way  they  vote  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  employer.      It  is 
understood  that  the  respective  number 
of  Liberal  and  Tory  voters  in  any  vil- 
lage is  ascertainable  by  officials,  and 
may  be  communicated  without  infring- 
ing the  law.    This  is  coming  very  near, 
for,  if  the  disproportion  is  great,  con- 


jecture   may    practically    become   cer- 
tainty. 

Men  whose  only  title  to  work  and 
dwelling  is  the  good  pleasure  of  an  em- 
ployer have,  of  course,  no  legal  cause 
of  complaint  if  the  employer  finds  at 
any  time  that  he  does  not  desire  their 
further  services.  What  is  the  general 
opinion  as  to  the  deferred  vlndictive- 
ness  of  men  offended  by  conduct  bear- 
ing on  an  election?  Here  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  an  elderly  and 
much  respected  tradesman  of  known 
Liberal  views,  expressing  his  unwilling- 
ness to  act  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  brought  his  name  as  an  active  op- 
ponent openly  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
Tory  neighbors.  "Tou  have  no  idea 
of  the  aftermath  of  elections-— one  Is 
marked  for  months  after."  lU-wUl  has 
a  long  arm  and  a  still  longer  memory. 
I  will  give  an  instance  of  a  Tory  ob- 
ject-lesson. An  old  woman  of  eighty- 
four,  "on  the  parish,"  lost  her  cottage. 
One  was  found  for  her  by  a  family  of 
known  Radical  opinions.  It  was  that 
or  the  workhouse  for  her,  as  no  other 
shelter  was  available.  From  the  day 
she  entered  it  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
fifteen  months  afterwards,  she  never 
received  one  single  visit  from  the  cler- 
gyman nor  one  single  penny  from  the 
offertory,  to  a  share  in  wbich  she  might 
almost  have  been  said  to  be  entitled,  as 
a  Churchwoman,  a  pauper,  perfectly  in- 
offensive, and  the  oldest  woman  in  the 
village.  The  moral  was  unmistak- 
able. To  have  any  truck  with  Radicals 
is  to  renounce  all  claim  to  Tory  human- 
ity. Here,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  sort  of  uncovenanted  ac- 
knowledgement of  his  services  to  which 
a  laborer  may  look  forward  if  he  in 
"correspondent  to  command"  and  earns 
the  approbation  of  his  betters.  I  did 
not  see  this  little  orgie  myself,  but  be- 
lieve my  particulars  are  correct.  Four 
gallons  and  a  half  of  beer  were  served 
out,  £3  in  coppers  thrown  to  be 
scrambled  for,  in  a  high  road  passing 
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through  a  Tillage,  close  to  two  public 
honaes.    This  was  on  the  night  of  the 
polling  day,  before  the  result  was  de- 
clared.      The  laborers  to  whom  this 
sort  of  Jollification  appeals  are  those 
who  best  fulfil  the  Tory  ideal  of  dutiful 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the  em- 
ploying class.  •    They  are  quite  numer- 
ous enough  to  decide  an  election,  and 
all  that  is  wanted  to  ensure  success  is 
to  keep  constantly  before  them  the  bal- 
ance of  personal  pain  and  pleasure.  To 
do  this  is  the  special  office  of  the  all- 
pervading  Primrose  League,  with  its 
f^tes,  its  flatteries  and  its  systematized 
acquaintance  with  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances of  rural  voters.      ''There  is 
no  escape  from  that  awful  inquisition," 
to  borrow  Thackeray's  description  of 
the   penetrating   vision   of   the   Fairy 
Blackstick.       The   laborer   **out  of  a 
Job"  may  be  pretty  certain  that  his 
"dossier**  wiU  follow  him  wherever  he 
may  seek  one,  communicated  orally  by 
one  "dame"  to  another  over  tea-cups, 
or  finding  "casual"  mention  in  an  in- 
timate letter.    After  the  defeat  of  the 
Liberal  candidate  at  a  by-election  in 
Biid-Devon  two  or  three  years  ago  the 
vicar  of  Ashburton  boasted  in  Th^  Na- 
tion that  the  Tory  success  had  been  en- 
gineered years  beforehand  by  the  com-. 
bined  endeavor  of  some  forty  parson- 
ages   iu    the    division.      The    clerical 
ageucy  Is  like  death  itself,  an  "ever- 
floating  cloud"  in  the  sky  that  arches 
over  the  Liberal  laborer.    Add  to  these 
allies,   the  Primrose  League  and  the 
Church,  a  third  power,  equally  omni- 
present and  equally  devoted  to  the  Tory 
interest,  the  Licensed  Victuallers*  As- 
sociation, and  it  will  be  felt  that  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Lib- 
eral villager  is  of  a  very  coercive  char- 
acter,   Every  tap-room  is  the  centre  of 
a  Tory  propaganda,  every  employer  has 
a  rostrum  of  his  own  in  his  farm-yard 
and  perfectly  irresponsible  freedom  of 
utterance,   while  the  identification  of 
the  Church  with  the  party  invests  op- 


position  with  the  character  of  irreli- 
gious discontent. 

What  has  the  Liberal  part  to  put 
against  all  this?  When  an  election  is 
Imminent  a  few  x>osterB  appear  (if  walls 
can  be  found  open  to  their  display),  a 
few  meetings  are  held  (if  a  room  can 
be  obtained,  which  is  not  always  the 
case),  at  which  organized  interruptions 
of  the  character  I  have  already  referred 
to  are  common  enough,  and  a  feeble 
attempt  is  thus  made  to  arouse  enthu- 
siasm in  men  whose  fidelity  has  been 
left  unacknowledged  and  unsupported 
for  years  I 

There  ia  one  point  in  connection  with 
this  subject  which  \b  painfully  felt  by 
the  Liberal  poor,  but  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  seen  any  public  reference  made. 
Well-to-do  Liberals  in  the  country  are 
few  and  far  between.  The  society  in 
which  they  move  is,  then,  necessarily 
mainly  Tory.  They  probably  have 
something  to  put  up  with  in  the  way  of 
social  disapprobation  as  an  election  ap- 
proaches, but  a  wealthy  man  is  admit- 
ted to  have  a  right  to  his  opinions.  He 
appears  on  platforms  and  does  the  best 
for  his  party  he  can  in  many  villages, 
which  see  him  no  more  politically  until 
another  election.  But  his  intimacy 
and  friendly  association  with  Tory 
landowners  is,  of  course,  no  secret.  The 
laborer  remains  in  his  village  and  euf- 
fera,  materially  or  socially,  for  having 
supported  opinions  promulgated  by 
speakers  who  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  themselves  incurring  social  reproba- 
tion by  taking  up  a  position  of  perma- 
neni  hostility  to  the  Tory  tactics  of  legal 
oppression  of  which  he  is  the  victim. 
If  they  did  so  they  would  probably  be- 
come social  outcasts  themselves,  unless 
great  wealth  or  high  position  made 
them  practically  unassailable.  Blec- 
tioneering agitation  is  play  to  the 
wealthy  Liberal.  •  Shaking  of  hands 
and  exchanging  of  courtesies  are  ad- 
vertised as  exemplifying  the  hearty 
character  of  the  British  combatant  on 
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either  side.  Tliese  political  differences 
are  Dot  serious,  after  all.  Grood  friends 
as  ever  when  the  battle  is  oyer. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  put  one- 
self publicly  in  opposition  to  so  manly 
and  generous  a  view.  But  generosity  of 
this  sort  does  not  extend  to  the  poor 
and  undefended  TOter.  For  him  an 
aftermath  of  ill-will  is  certain. 

If  we  believe  but  one  tithe  of  what 
is   credibly   and   publicly   asserted   ns 
to  the  methods  of  coercion  systemat- 
ically employed  by  the  Tory  party,  it 
cannot  but  be  evident  that  no  man  can 
continue  to  give  active  members  of  that 
party  social  countenance  without  let- 
ting his  loudly-declared  disapprobation 
of  those  methods  become  farcical.      In 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  it  is  so  already. 
Courtesies     exchanged     between     the 
leaders  of  men  engaged  in  serious  con- 
flict are  out  of  place.      They  appear 
to  outsiders  as  a  sort  of  social  insurance 
against    the   disagreeables    of    defeat 
The   Duke   of    Buckingham,    in    1627, 
when  in  command  of  an  English  expe- 
dition against  the  Isle  of  Rh^,  provoked 
both  comment   and   suspicion   by   the 
courtesies     he    exchanged     with     the 
French  commander.       "Whatever  else 

• 

may  be  in  earnest,  surely  this  war  is 
not,"  said  the  English  officers.  It 
probably  was  not — to  the  Duke;  but  it 
was  grim  earnest  to  his  men.  Dis- 
graceful defeat  followed  naturally 
upon  his  conception  of  tear  as  compat- 
ible with  the  Ttvtnauderies  of  a  minuet. 

There  is  no  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
suffering  poor  against  the  rich  who  use 
their  wealth  to  hold  them  in  thrall 
without  giving  deadly  offence  to  the 
rich.  If  offence,  and  offence  as  dura- 
ble as  the  determination  of  the  rich  to 
keep  their  foot  upon  the  neck  of  the 
poor,  is  not  given,  the  battle  has  not 
been  seriously  fought.  The  poor  will 
not  give  their  confidence  to  those  who 
do  not  share  their  social  sufferings. 

The  mora]  of  all  this  is  obvious.      It 
appears  likely  that  the  Liberal  party 


may  very  shortly  be  again  compelled  to 
appeal  to  the  country.    In  the  coun- 
ties their  recent  defeat  has  been  due  to 
organization  complete  and  far-reaching 
enough    to   take   advantage   of   every 
chink  in  the  law  through  which  money 
and  fear  and  solicitation,  backed  by  re- 
ligion   and    recommended    by    liquor, 
could   be  brought  to  bear  upon  poor 
men  unable  to  escape  and  far  too  feeble 
to  offer  effectual  resistance.    Here  is 
an  example  of  the  pressure  to  which 
cottagers  had  to  submit.      A  laborer's 
wife  was  visited  fifteen  times  by  peoi^e 
of  importance  who  lived  near  her  in  or- 
der to  induce  her  to  bring  over  her 
husband  to  the  Tory  cause.    Wealthy 
people  can  be  "not  at  home";  a  poor 
man's  house  has  no  such  protection. 
To  refuse  to  listen  is  to  give  deadly  of- 
fence.     Canvassing  like  this  is  not  the 
mere  suggestion  of  arguments  In  favor 
of  the  cause  represented  by  the  can- 
vassCT;  it  is  not  even  solicitation.      It 
is  efflagitation.      The  Liberal  defeat  at 
Swindon  (N.  Wilts)  was  largely  due  to 
organized,  insistent  and  protracted  per- 
secution of  this  sort.      It  is  impossible 
to  put  any  restraint  upon  the  tongues 
of  wealthy  women  engaged  In  the  pur- 
suit  of    votes.    Persuasion,    promises, 
threats  and  calumny,  are  all  at  their  ir- 
responsible disposal.    Successive  waves 
of  canvassing  "ladies'*  swept  over  the 
parts  of  the  town  occupied  by  the  pop- 
ulation of  mechanics  employed  In  the 
railway  works.      Shamelessness  in  In- 
trusion was  a  merit      It  is  axiomatic 
in  war  that  siege  must  succeed  unless 
it  is  raised  by  external  attack  upon  the 
besieger.      In  Swindon  wealth  and  in- 
fluence  were   all   on   one   side.    Over 
ninety  voters  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Tory  candidate.      Mr.  Massie,  his 
opponent  had  the  use  of  four.      The 
battle    was   of    the    rich    against    the 
poor,    and    every    weapon    of    which 
wealth  could  leffolly  dispose  was  used 
without  scruple.       I  refrain  from  ad- 
ducing what  I  have  been  told,  and  be- 
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iieve,  of  definite  promises  and  definite 
tlireats  used  by  persons  representing 
themselves  as  the  mouthpieces  of  au- 
thority. Orders  may  possibly  have 
been  exceeded. 

The  result  of  the  Wiltshire  elections 
shows  convincingly  that  money,  posi- 
tion and  power  can  be  used,  and  have 
been  used,  to  construct  an  engine  of 
compulsion  which  is  practically  irre- 
sistible. Its  mechanism  will  be  per- 
fected by  the  experience  of  this  elec- 
tion, and  the  next  dissolution  will 
find    Tory    organization    so    complete 
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as     absolutely     to     defy     opposition. 

If  the  Liberal  party  go  to  the  coun- 
try again  without  such  legislation  as 
may  make  this  organization  impossible 
and  may  put  wealth  and  poverty  on 
more  equal  terms  as  regards  the  return 
of  representatives,  they  go  to  certain 
defeat. 

This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  case  in  the 
southern  counties.  I  fully  believe 
that  the  majority  of  county  laboring 
voters  are  in  favor  of  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme. But  they  are  gagged  by  the 
"masters." 

D.  C.  Redder. 


THE  ARROW  THAT  FLIETH. 


The  life  of  the  guide-book  writer  has, 
like  most  careers,  its  disadvantages 
and  compensations.  One  sees  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  interesting;  one 
learns  much!  and,  if  one  has  any  liter- 
ary capacity,  one  picks  up  a  good  deal 
of  copy;  on  the  other  hand,  one  has  to 
stay  occasionally  at  fashionable  water- 
ing places,  take  the  regular  charabanc 
excursions,  &c.,  &c.,  which  is  real  suf- 
fering. 

Guide-book  duty  led  me  to  Spabeck, 
amongst  all  the  horrors  of  fashionable 
<x>stume8,  bath-chairs  containing  green 
or  purple-faced  invalids,  evll-smelllng, 
^vil-tasting  waters,  functions,  motor 
and  coach  excursions,  kursaals,  and 
similar  repugnant  items.  Neverthe- 
less Duty — with  a  capital  D — com- 
pelled. Accordingly  my  Journey 
thither  was  spent  in  studying  some 
half-dozen  Spabeck  guides,  and  trying 
to  puzzle  out  a  programme  which 
should  be  complete  and  yet  compressed. 

**Hermanby  House  and  Park*'  (10 
miles.  Public  ooac^,  Wednesday ^  morning 
end  afternoon,  return  fare  3s,  6d)  ,  ,  . 
Hermanby  House  .  .  .  fine  collec- 
tion of  china  and  glass.  .  .  .  Pic- 
ture Gallery  .  .  .  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Hobbema.  Cuyp.   Oorot,  &c.,  Hernumby 


Park.  Topiary  Garden,  second  only  to 
that  at  Levens  Hall.  .  .  .  The  river 
Herman,  which  passes  through  the 
Park,  was  artificially  broadened  by  the 
present  Lord  Hermanby's  grandfather. 
.     .     .     Swannery.     .     .     .     Heronry 

I  knew  Hermanby  House  and  Park; 
I  had  been  thoroughly  over  them  some 
five  years  before,  but  I  also  knew  that 
if  you  revisit  an  important  show  place, 
you  will  find  it  unchanged  in  all  essen- 
tials, but,  if  you  do  not  revisit  It,  some- 
thing of  importance  will  have  altered 
or  vanished,  and  by  and  bye  you  will 
hear  of  it,  particularly  should  the  Item 
be  the  closing  up  of  a  neighboring  hos- 
telry. I  recollected,  too,  that  I  had 
been  at  Harrow  with  Mens  ton  before 
he  became  Lord  Hermanby,  and  that 
he  would  probably  allow  me  a  private 
view  on  the  strength  of  old  association, 
but  he  was  almost  certain  to  be  away, 
far  from  the  madding  trippers'  ignoble 
incursions.  So  it  was  Wednesday  or 
no  day,  so  far  as  my  visit  was  con- 
cerned, and  the  morrow  would  be 
Wednesday. 

Accordingly,  the  following  morning 
saw  me  starting  after  an  early  break- 
fast.     The  distance  being  short,  I  pre- 
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ferred  to  walk  so  as  to  escape  the  ob- 
jectionable camaraderie  of  a  chara- 
banc, an  Instrument  of.  torture,  which  I 
noticed  with  some  horror  had  been  sup- 
plemented by  huge  motor  conveyances, 
run  by  the  railway  company.  I  con- 
templated with  disgust  the  prospect  of 
being  overtaken,  smothered,  and  choked 
by  these,  yet  the  alternative  of  a  drive 
with  Its  human  concomitants  was  more 
disagreeable  still. 

I  had  so  timed  my  walk  that  I  reck- 
oned on  being  passed  about  half  way, 
at  the  Uttle  village  of  Posford,  where  I 
could  escape  for  welcome  refreshment 
from  the  discomfort  of  the  road,  whilst 
the  procession  of  vehicles  rolled  by. 
Posford,  however,  was  passed  and  Her- 
manby  In  sight,  and  yet  no  public  con- 
veyance  had  overtaken  me.  I. congrat- 
ulated myself,  Ironically,  on  having 
been  such  a  fool  as  to  start  off  without 
making  Inquiries.  Without  doubt  the 
show-day  had  been  altered,  and  I 
should  only  have  my  pains  for  my  la- 
bor. I  arrived  at  the  Park  Lodge  In 
no  very  amiable  temper. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  gates,  who 
should  come  out  of  the  lodge  but 
Lord  Hermanby  himself,  accompanied, 
rather  to  my  surprise,  by  a  police-in- 
spector. He  looked  at  me  keenly  for 
a  moment,  then  held  out  his  hand. 

*'Givis  Hergensls  sum,*'  he  exclaimed 
cordially,  "Weren't  we  at  Harrow  to- 
gether? You're  Dutton,  aren't  you? 
Tou  remember  me — Menston  senior?" 

"Yes,  I  remember  you  all  right,"  I 
replied,  shaking  hands  warmly,  "You 
had  not  come  into  your  kingdom 
then— 
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"Well,  you  come  into  it  now,"  he 
said,  genially,  taking  me  by  the  arm. 
"I  insist  on  your  stopping  to  lunch. 
What  brings  you  here?  What  are  you 
doing?  How  come  you  to  look  so  dis- 
gustingly young?  Tell  me  all  about 
everything." 

"Please,  sir,"  I  replied,  woefully, 
I'm  a  pore  Fleet  Street  scribe,  and  I 
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put  a  little  Jam  on  my  hazd-eamed 
bread  and  butter  by  writing  guide- 
books. That  la  what  brings  me  here. 
I  am  pretty  fit,  thank  goodness,  be- 
cause I  always  walk  if  I  can  possibly 
avoid  driving  or  tubeing.  Moreover,  I 
will  come  with  thee  to  lunch." 
He  laughed  merrily. 
"I'm  afraid  you've  come  here  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  so  far  as  your  work 
is  concerned.  I've  been  obliged  to 
close  Hermanby  to  the  public.  Haven't 
you  seen  it?  The  local  papers  have 
been  full  of  the  business." 

"Bh?"  I  demanded,  stopping  short* 
"And  what  do  the  public  say?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  repUed,  "I've  brought 
a  pretty  peck  of  troubles  about  my 
ears.  It  is  rough  on  the  public,  and 
especially  on  the  motor  and  coach  pro- 
prietors. I  am  besieged  by  letters 
daily.  But  that's  not  alL  I  am  ex- 
pecting a  siege  of  another  kind.  Look 
there." 

He  led  me*  round  a  bend  in  the  walk, 
and  there,  under  the  greenwood  tree, 
very  much  at  their  ease,  were  half  a 
dozen  policemen,  lolling  on  the  turf.  I 
looked  a  question. 

"It's  perfectly  true,"  continued  Her- 
manby, "I'm  in  a  state  of  siege,  and,  as 
the  attack  may  very  well  come  to-day» 
you  are  one  of  the  garrison.  However, 
there's  no  good  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  story.  Come  with  me,  and 
I'll  tell  you  all  about  it" 

Hermanby  Lake  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest little  spectacles  in  Bngland,  and 
is  In  many  respects  unique.  As  at 
Studley  Royal,  it  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  a  magnificent  hedge  of  trimmed 
yew,  and  surrounded  on  all  others  by 
varied  and  beautiful  timber;  and  as  at 
Studley  Royal  the  river  has  been  arti- 
ficially broadened  and  spread  out  into 
a  lake,  but  there  the  resemblance  ends. 
At  Hermanby  there  are  none  of  the 
trim  grass  lawns,  none  of  the  statues 
and  temples  that  distinguiBh,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  disfigure  the  early  portion 
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of  the  approach  to  Fountains  Abbey. 
All  is  cnltared  wildness,  broken  banks, 
beds  of  lush  reeds,  pretty  islets  cov- 
ered with  wild  flowers  and  ferns.  But 
the  feature  of  the  scene  is  the  multi- 
tude of  feathered  life.  Ducks  and  other 
aquatic  birds  of  all  climates  and  colors 
cover  the  water.  Here  an  £3nglish 
heron  sits  brooding  philosophically; 
there  a  delicate  crested  egret  watches 
warily;  swans,  black  and  white,  cruise 
up  and  down  in  their  inimitable  ele- 
gance. As  Hermanby  and  I  ap- 
proached the  water's  edge,  one  of  these, 
a  great  white  bird,  the  largest  I  have 
ever  seen,  started  away  from  the  reeds 
at  our  feet,  and  sailed  out  in 
angry  haste,  a  picture  of  offended 
dignity. 

••Poor  old  Trumpet-Major!"  said  Her- 
manby. "He  does  well  to  be  angry. 
He  represents  the  tragic  part  of  the 
trouble.  And  now  let's  sit  down  and 
smoke  whilst  I  recount  the  sorrows  of 
the  House  ef  Hermanby." 

I  cast  myself  with  lazy  deliberation 
on  tlie  grass,  lit  my  pipe,  and  made 
ready  to  listen.  It  appeared  that  on  the 
Wednesday  fortnight  Hermanby  had 
been  inspecting  some  new  fencing  he 
was  thinking  of  having  put  up,  when 
he  was  attracted  by  an  unusual  cack- 
ling amongst  his  ducks.  He  ran  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound  and,  at  the 
water's  edge,  beheld  a  youth,  a  sort 
of  embryo-hooligan,  who  had  strayed 
from  the  tripper  visitation,  pelting  his 
birds,  encouraged  thereto  by  a  parent 
like  unto  himself.  At  the  sight  the 
dignity  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  was 
forgotten  in  the  primitive  instinct  of 
man,  and  a  good  hearty  kick  sent  the 
young  scoundrel  to  an  accustomed 
wash  in  the  lake.  The  father  violently 
resented  this  treatment  of  his  oflTspring, 
and — here  Hermanby's  broad  shoulders 
shook  with  laughter — fell  into  the 
water,  too.  After  which  Hermanby 
went  back  to  the  fencing,  leaving  a 
keeper  to  guard  against  any  repetition 


of  the  offence,  and  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter. 

On  the  following  evening,  however, 
he  received  an  extremely  illiterate  com- 
munication from  the  neighboring  town 
of  Wakef ord  signed  Mike  Davis.  Now 
Wakeferd  is  a  mining  centre,  which  is 
celebrated  for  four  things:  the  value  of 
its  mineral  products;  the  fact  that  it 
invariably  returns  a  Radical,  nowadays 
a  Labor,  member;  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  third  most  drunken  town  in  the 
three  kingdoms;  and  the  established 
certainty  that  no  member  of  its  bench 
has  ever  been,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be, 
presented  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves. 
Mike  Davis  was  a  notorious  figure 
among  the  most  ruffianly  of  the  Wake- 
ford  ruffians,  and  notable  as  a  preacher 
of  anarchy  and  atheism.  The  purport 
of  this  estimable  individual's  letter  was 
that  he  was  not  going  to  have  the  law 
of  Hermanby,  ••miscalled  *lord,'  because 
there  was  one  law  for  the  rich  and  an- 
other for  the  poor,"  but  that  he  had  bet- 
ter look  out  for  himself.  Hermanby 
put  the  letter  behind  the  flre. 

••Now,"  he  continued,  raising  himself 
on  his  elbow,  ••amongst  my  bird  collec- 
tion two  of  the  most  valuable  were  a 
brace  of  Trumpeter  Swans  from  Can- 
ada. They  were  splendid  birds.  That 
one  you  see  out  there,"  pointing  to  the 
swan  that  had  specially  attracted  my 
attention,  ••must  be  close  on  six  feet 
long  from  tip  to  tail.  He  was  always 
a  sulky  beggar,  but  his  mate,  the  poor 
old  Trumpetress,  was  most  amiable. 
She  would  come  and  feed  out  of  my 
hand." 

He  broke  off  with  a  fierce  expression 
of  wrath.  What  had  happened  was 
this.  On  the  following  show-day,  Mike 
Davis,  with  half  a  doasen  kindred  spir- 
its, had  come  over  from  Wakeford  and 
visited  the  lake.  They  bided  their 
time,  carefully  baiting  the  bank  with 
bits  of  cake,  sugar,  and  other  dainties, 
until  a  large  company  of  fowl  had  as- 
sembled.     They  then  fell  on  the  help- 
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less  birds  with  sticks  and  flints,  witli 
wbicli  they  had  filled  tiieir  pockets,  kill- 
ing and  maiming  several,  and  kicking 
the  confiding  Trumpetress  to  death 
with  tlieir  metalled  boots  before  she 
could  escape  to  the  water. 

They  hardly  fared  better  themselves. 
The  keepers  and  several  of  the  better- 
class  tourists  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
Hermanby  himself  was  soon  on  the 
scene,  and  the  authors  of  the  despica- 
ble outrage  were  severely  handled. 

**I  paid  particular  attention  to  Mas- 
ter- Davis,"  he  ended,  grimly.  "I 
know  he  could  not  go  to  work  for  two 
days." 

"But  surely,"  I  remarked,  "you  don't 
expect  any  repetition  of  the  outrage." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. **I  am  threatened  with  an  or- 
ganized raid.  I  don*t  suppose  they  will 
come.  I  only  hope  they  do.  I  am  not 
unpopular  with  my  tenants,  and  they 
are  as  indignant  as  myself.  In  fact 
they  are  spoiling  for  the  fray.  I  don't 
imagine  anything  uHll  happen.  Such 
fellows  are  brave  only  in  words  and 
dirty  tricks.  Still,  should  they  scrape 
together  sufllcient  courage,  I  have  the 
police  here  for  them.  I  don't  want 
their  physical  assistance,  you  under- 
stand, but  the  moral  support  of  the  law 
is  worth  a  deal  in  such  affairs." 

"I  hope  they  do  come,"  I  said,  un- 
consciously running  my  fingers  over  the 
muscles  of  my  arm,  "I  should  like  to 
interview  that  crowd,  cowardly 
brutes." 

"Good  old  Duttou,"  commented  Her- 
manby, 

''Never  the  battle  raged  hottest  but  in  it, 
Neither  the  last  nor  the  faintest,  were 
you; 

but  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. It  is  not  any  apprehension 
of  an  attack  from  that  crowd  that  has 
compelled  me  to  close  the  house.  What 
I  fear  is  this — that  someone  of  them 
may  sneak  into  one  of  the  galleries, 
and  then — one  rip  with  a  knfe  and  one 


of  my  priceless  pictures  would  be 
ruined.  A  blow  with  a  stick  or  hand 
and  hundreds  of  pounds*  worth  of  china 
might  be  shattered.  You  quite  see?  I 
hate  appearing  churlish,  but  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  act  otherwise." 

"I  don't  see  how  either,"  I  assented. 
"From  socialists,  atheists,  and  such 
vermin  may  a  healthy  public  opinion 
deliver  us." 

"Or  a  pestilence  or  an  earthquake,  or 
anything  that  would  wipe  them  out 
completely,"  assented  Hermanby,  be- 
nevolently. "But  enough  of  such  un- 
pleasantnesses. Let  us  take  a  wan- 
der, and  talk  over  old  times." 

Whilst  strolling  up  to  the  house,  we 
met  a  bright-looking  youth  of  about 
fourteen.  He  had  evidently  been  in 
the  wars.  His  face  was  bruised  and 
marked,  and  over  one  eye,  evidently  a 
very  black  eye,  was  a  handkerchief. 
Him  Hermanby  accosted,  cheerily. 

"Hullo,  Dan,  aren't  you  afraid  those 

AVakeford    fellows    may    come   over?" 

Dan  gave  an  extraordinary  grin. 

"Ah    hope    they    do,"     he    replied. 

"Ah'd  laike  to  get  yon  young  Davis  in 

a  saw-pit      Ah'd  lather  un!" 

"But,"  smiled  Hermanby,  "they  say 
he's  pretty  good  with  his  hands." 

"On  his  feet,"  returned  Dan,  dis- 
dainfully, "but  he  couldna  hop  about 
in  a  saw-pit.  He  may  be  clever,  but 
he  must  be  a  coward —  nobut  a  coward 
could  stone  they  poor  birds.  And  it's 
t'  heart  carries  one  through,  my  lord." 
And  with  a  sagacious  wag  of  his  head, 
accompanied  by  a  respectful  salute, 
Dan  went  his  way. 

"That's  young  Dan  Leathard,  my 
head-keeper's  son,"  laughed  Hermanby. 
"A  regular  young  bull-dog.  He  went 
into  the  battle  with  the  best  of  us,  and. 
as  you  see,  was  rather  badly  knocked 
about.  I  believe,  though,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  he  got  back  a  bit  of  his 
own  from  the  offender  in  chief,  Mike 
Davis  himself." 
"Good  lad,"  I  assented,  and  the  con- 
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versation  drifted  off  into  old  school 
days,  "days  of  fresh  air  in  the  rain  and 
the  sun." 

'*I  am  en  garcon,*'  said  Hermanby,  as 
we  entered  the  Hall,  '*Lady  Hermanby 
has  gone  to  Scotland,  and  I  should  be 
there  too  by  now,  but  for  this  trouble. 
So  here  I  am,  all  alone.  And  that  re- 
minds me.  How  abominably  inhospit- 
able you  must  think  me!  Why  shouldn't 
you  do  your  guide- work  from  here? 
My  motor  is  at  your  disposal,  and  I  can 
tour  round  with  you,  and  learn  some- 
thing of  my  native  place." 

I  closed  with  the  offer  unhesitatingly, 
and  it  was  arranged  that,  as  soon  as 
lunch  was  finished,  I  should  motor 
over  to  Spabeck  for  my  trkps  and  stay 
at  Hermanby  as  long  as  I  cared  to  do 
so. 

**And  now,**  said  Hermanby,  "we 
have  Just  time  to  take  a  look  round  the 
Picture — but  what  on  earth  can  the 
matter  be?*' 

I  turned  and  followed  his  eyes. 
Across  the  lawn  a  man  was  coming 
towards  us.  He  was  running  when  I 
first  saw  him,  but  the  next  moment  he 
bad  stopped  and  was  beating  his  head 
w^ith  his  clenched  hands.  Then,  with 
a  fierce,  despairing  gesture,  he  started 
running  again. 

"It's  Leathard,  the  keeper,*'  ex- 
claimed Hermanby,  springing  forward. 
"What  is  it?**  he  shouted. 

By  this  time  the  man  had  reeled  up 
to  us,  and  we  could  see  his  face  dis- 
tinctly. Such  an  expression  of  wrath 
and  despair  I  hope  I  may  never  see 
again.  Once  and  again  he  strove  to 
speak,  but  remained  stammering,  his 
hands  clutching  at  his  throat 

"Hold  up,  man,"  said  Hermanby, 
stiarply.    "Pull  yourself  together." 

With  a  great  effort  the  keefier  stead- 
ied himself,  and  managed  to  stammer 
out, 

"My  boy!    My  boy!    Killed!    Those 

devils " 

At  the  words  Hermanby  was  racing 


towards  the  lake  with  me  close  at  liis 
heels.  It  was,  alas!  too  true.  There 
lay  the  lad  who  had  passed  only  so 
short  a  time  before  full  of  health  and 
courage,  dead.  I  can  see  every  detail 
of  the  scene  now,  the  placid  lake  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  water  fowl,  away, 
by  itself,  the  great  trumpeter,  fioating 
double,  swan  and  shadow,  the  noble 
trees  stirring  their  rich  foliage  to  the 
summer  air,  the  clear  blue  sky  over- 
head, the  tender  turf  beneath  us,  and 
at  our  feet  the  sign-manual  of  murder. 

Hermanby  had  himself  in  hand  in  a 
moment.  He  had  fought  with  Paget's 
Horse  in  South  Africa,  and  was  sea- 
soned to  death  and  emergencies. 

"Button,**  he  said,  quickly,  "are  you 
afraid  to  stay  here  alone?** 

"Afraid?"  I  asked  in  surprise, 
"Why?** 

"Because  the  murderer  may  be  close 
here.  I  must  leave  you  for  a  few 
minutes — it  is  imperative  that  we  act 
at  once.  That  poor  fellow,**  pointing 
to  Leathard,  who  was  kneeling  in  pitia- 
ble grief  by  his  son*s  body,  "is  no  use. 
You  see,  the  murderer  might  attack 
you.** 

"I  only  hope  he  does,*'  I  said  grimly, 
but  I  knew  not  what  I  said. 

Hermanby  darted  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  main  gates  almost  before  the 
words  were  out  of  my  mouth,  and  a  lit- 
tle later  I  saw  liim  hastening  up  to  the 
Hall  with  a  constable  at  his  heels.  At 
the  same  time  the  police  inspector  came 
up. 

We  waited  a  few  interminable  min- 
utes in  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
hoarse  breathing  of  the  stricken  father. 
Then  from  the  Hall  came  the  whirr  of 
a  motor,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards a  deep  rich  baying.  A  few  mo- 
ments later  Hermanby  came  tearing 
down  with  two  grand  bloodhounds  in 
the  leash. 

"Posted  the  men.  Inspector?*'  he 
gasped. 

"Yes.  my  lord.      They  are  picketed 
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one  to  every  three  hundiM  yards.  Not 
a  living  thing  can  get  out  unseen  in 
that  direction,"  pointing  across  the 
lake. 

"Good!  Now  then,  murderer," 
shouted  Hermanby,  "the  game's  up. 
Hark  to  him,  Hubert!  Har^  to  him, 
Talbot!" 

The  great  hounds  sniffed  the  corpse 
for  a  moment,  and  then  sprang  simul- 
taneously to  the  water's  edge,  only  a 
few  feet  distant  There  they  halted 
and  threw  up  their  heads  with  a  long 
simultaneous  howl. 

We  rushed  to  the  place.  The  reeds 
were  broken  down  at  the  point  as  if  by 
some  heavy  body. 

"The  cunning  devil,"  exclaimed  Her- 
manby, "he  knows  of  my  hounds  and 
has  taken  to  the  water.  But  we'll 
have  him  yet  You,  Inspector,  wait 
here.  You,  Dutton,  take  Talbot  round 
that  side  of  the  lake,  I  will  go  round 
this  with  Hubert." 

With  tense  muscles  and  every  sense 
alert  I  followed  the  hound.  In  and 
out  among  the  trees  he  wound,  sniffing 
excitedly,  but  never  breaking  into  mu- 
sic. On  and  on  we  went,- till  through 
the  undergrowth  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  figure.  I  dropped  the  leash  and  ran 
in  at  it  It  was  Hermanby.  Again 
and  again  we  cast  Not  a  sign  of  a 
trail  could  the  hounds  lift. 

At  length  Hermanby  gave  up  the 
chase. 

"He  can't  be  here,  Dutton,"  he  said, 
"but  it  may  be  he  is  hiding  in  the 
reeds.  Take  charge  of  the  hounds, 
whilst  I  go  to  the  punt" 

He  left  me  as  he  spoke,  and  shortly 
after  I  saw  him  push  out  on  to  the 
lake  in  a  rusty  old  punt,  used  by  the 
waterman  who  had  charge  of  the  birds. 
Bvery  clump  of  reeds,  each  overhang- 
ing bush  he  searched,  with  the  iron 
shod  punt-pole  poised  to  strike,  but 
searched  In  vain.  At  last  he  came 
ashore. 

You    may    call    in   the  police,    In- 
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spector,"  he  said  discontentedly.    **The 
man  has  not  escaped  this  way." 

"Might  we  not  try  the  hounds  in- 
some  other  direction,  my  lord?"  asked 
the  Inspector. 

"Certainly,  but  we  may  as  well  have 
the  assistance  of  your  men.  Mean- 
while, there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should' not  begin." 

Once  more  the  hounds  were  brought 
to  the  body,  and  this  time  they  struclc 
up  towards  the  Hall,  but  with  less  cer- 
tainty. Once  or  twice  they  turned  on 
the  trail,  and  finally  came  to  a  dead 
stand.  Then,  after  sniffing  for  a  mo- 
ment, they  made  back  towards  the 
lake. 

"They've  been  following  Leathard,"^ 
growled  Hermanby.  "This  is  where 
we  met  him  this  morning.  We  must 
take  a  wider  cast" 

Almost  at  once  the  hounds  picked 
up  a  scent  and  started  at  speed,  tugging 
at  their  leashes  and  whining  excitedly. 
Right  across  the  Park  they  took  us, 
and  into  a  small  copse.  Here  they 
zigzagged  for  a  while,  and  then  sped 
away  down  a  drive,  through  a  gate, 
and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  pretty 
cottage,  wagging  their  tails  and  looking 
thoroughly  pleased  with  themselves. 

Hermanby  swore. 

"This  is  the  keeper's  lodge.  They 
have  been  on  Leathard's  tracks  again. 
It  is  provoking.  I  would  back  these 
hounds  to  have  run  the  man  down 
right  away.  There  is  something  mys- 
terious here." 

"I  don't  think  you  have  any  reason- 
to  be  disappointed  with  the  hounds, 
my  lord,"  said  the  inspector,  signifi- 
cantly. 

Hermanby  looked  at  him  angrily.  He 
understood  what  he  meant.  Then  he 
turned  moodily  towards  the  Hall,  and 
we  followed  in  silence. 

A  motor  was  standing  opposite  the 
hall-door,  and  the  chauffeur  came  to 
meet  us. 

"Doctor  Saville  has  gone  down  to  the 
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lake  to  Inspect  the  body,  my  lord,  and 
baa  taken  tbe  policeman  you  left  bere 
with  bim.  Tbe  policeman  wants  to  see 
yqu  very  particular.*' 

During  our  absence  tbe  corpse  bad 
been  decently  covered  wltb  a  sbeet  and 
laid  on  a  burdle.  Beside  It  were  stand- 
ing two  of  tbe  stable  bands  and  a  con- 
stable. At  tbe  edge  of  tbe  lake,  Just 
wbere  we  bad  noticed  tbe  crushing  of 
tbe  reeds,  a  dapper  little  man  In  a  gray 
suit,  wltb  bis  back  to  us,  was  peering 
Into  tke  water.  A  little  further  away, 
grief -stricken,  were  tbe  keeper  and  bis 
wife;  but  that  Is  a  picture  I  do  not  care 
to  recollect,  far  less  to  describe. 

At  tbe  sound  of  our  voices  the  little 
man  turned  round. 

"Ah!  good  morning.  Lord  Her- 
manby,"  be  said  briskly.  "Tour 
motor  caught  me  at  home.  Well,  have 
you  found  anything?*' 

Hermanby  shook  his  head. 

"O&n  you  make  anything  of  it,  doc- 
tor?" he  asked.  "It  Is,  I  presume, 
murder." 

**^I  think  so.  I  have  been  making  all 
Inquiries  I  could,  and  that  poor  fel- 
low"— vindicating  Leatbard — "has  been 
singularly  lucid — singularly.  He  has 
recovered  from  the  first  shock,  and  bis 
one  Idea  now  Is  revenge.  Tbe  body 
was  found  there** — pointing  to  tbe 
water's  edge — "with  the  bead  and 
shoulders  and  part  of  tbe  trunk  im- 
mersed, but  the  legs  and  hips  on  dry 
land.  The  cause  of  death  was  un- 
questionably suffocatlon-^.e.  drown- 
ing." 

"But  bow  came  the  body  there^  sir?" 
asked  the  inspector.  "Have  you 
any ** 

The  doctor  made  an  impatient  move- 
ment 

"Walt!'*  be  said.  "I  don*t  want  to  be 
confused.  The  cause  of  death  was 
unquestionably  drowning,  and  what  is 
remarkable — ^note  this.  Inspector— Is 
that  tbe  head  and  shoulders  were 
pressed  down  and  held  under  water  for 


a  considerable  time.  If  you  look  for 
yourselves,  you  will  see  the  marks  In 
the  mud  quite  distinctly.  Besides,  tbe 
boy's  nostrils  are  full  of  mud  that  has, 
I  think  been  forced  In.  Now,  as  to 
how  tbe  body  came  there.  The  num- 
ber of  bruises  are  confusing,  but  most 
are  old;  got,  I  take  it.  In  the  scrimmage 
last  week.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
fresh  bruise  on  the  right  cheek,  and  a 
small  wound,  or  rather  contusion  and 
lesion — a  cracked  bruise,  that  is — Just 
behind  the  left  ear.  Now,  this  Injury 
has  evidently  been  Inflicted  with  some- 
blunt  but  pointed  Instrument  wltb  con- 
siderable violence." 

"Sufficient  violence  to  cause  death  ?"^ 
asked  Hermanby. 

"Not  In  my  opinion,  so  far  as  my 
present  examination  permits  me  to- 
form  one.  Insensibility,  perhaps.  My 
idea  Is  that  tbe  poor  boy  was  struck 
from  behind  and  knocked  senseless  Into- 
the  water.  The  murderer  then  seems 
to  have  held  the  head  under  until  he- 
was  sure  that  his  victim  was  dead." 

"Have  you  any  Idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  blunt  Instrument?"  asked  the  In- 
spector. "Might  it  not  have  been  a 
knuckle?" 

The  doctor  considered  a  moment. 

"Possibly,"  he  said  at  length;  "but 
I  hardly  think  so.  The  blow  might 
have  been  Inflicted  with  a  roughly  cut 
cudgel;  but  I  hardly  think  that  either. 
No,  I  have  no  definite  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  instrument.  And  now, 
constable,  will  you  tell  tbe  luspector- 
what  you  have  found  out?*' 

The  policeman  stepped  forward  and' 
made  bis  report  briskly  and  concisely. 

"I  telephoned  through  to  Wakeford, 
sir,  as  you  ordered,  for  information  as< 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Davis.      It  ap- 
pears that  shortly  after  midday,  about 
the  time  the  murder  was  committed,, 
he,  wltb  some  of  bis  gang,  was  holding  a 
kind  of  open-air  meeting,  and  harangu- 
ing the  crowd  with  a  view  of  Inciting - 
them  to  Join  blm  in  a  raid  on  Lord: 
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Hermanby's  property.  The  crowd, 
however,  took  a  different  view.  They 
charged  him  with  being  the  cause  of 
their  being  deprived  of  admission  to 
the  park;  and  finally  he  and  his  fellows 
were  pelted  out  of  the  street  with 
refuse  and  mud.  Some  of  them  are 
reported  to  have  been  roughly  han- 
dled." 

'*So/*  said  Hermanby,  '*it  could  not 
have  been  Davis;  and  we  are  as  far  off 
a  clue  to  the  murder  as  ever,  if  not 
farther/' 

The  inspector  motioned  us  with  his 
hand.  We  walked  with  him  till  out  of 
earshot  of  the  group  by  the  corpse. 

*'Tbere*s  no  good  shutting  our  eyes 
to  what  is  obvious,  my  lord/'  he  be- 
.gan  in  a  low  voice.  **There  can  be 
very  little  doubt  what  has  happened. 
WlK)se  trail  did  the  hounds  so  persis- 
tently follow " 

**You  don't  mean/'  broke  in  Her- 
manby,  '*that  you  think  Jjoathard  is 
guilty!" 

"I  am  afraid  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  case 
of  murder,  but  of  manslaughter.  You 
can  picture  it  for  yourselves.  The 
father  and  son  have  a  quarrel,  and  the 
father  loses  his  temper  and  strikes  the 
son  harder  than  he  reckons,  either  with 
his  fist  or  with  a  stick.  The  blow 
takes  effect  behind  the  ear,  and  proves 
fatal.  Overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
horror " 

'*The  father,"  interrupted  the  doctor, 
"picks  up  the  son,  forces  his  head  and 
shoulders  under  water,  and  holds  him 
there  until  death  is  made  doubly  cer- 
tain. You  must  find  another  theory, 
inspector." 

The  ofilcer  looked  somewhat  grav- 
elled and  annoyed  for  a  moment.  Then 
bis  brow  cleared. 

''I  am  thankful  to  say  I  believe  I 
must,"  he  said.  **A11  the  same  there 
must  be  some  clue.  The  case  must  be 
dead  simple;  I  never  came  on  a  sim- 
pler on  the  face  of  it.       And  yet  it 


beats  me  right  away  from  the  start." 
'*Well  perhaps  the  coroner's  inquest 
will  help  to  clear  the  matter  up,"  sug- 
gested the  doctor.  "You  see,  my  ex- 
amination has  been  necessarily  only 
superficial.  And  now,  Lord  Hermanby, 
I  can  do  no  more  good  here,  and  have 
patients  to  attend  to,  so  I'll  say  good- 
bye. I  am  afraid  I  must  ask  you  to 
frank  me  back  in  your  motor." 

"Certainly, "  assented  Hermanby. 
"You  may  as  well  go  with  him,  Dut- 
ton,"  he  continued,  turning  to  me. 
"His  house  is  on  the  way  to  Spabeck, 
so  you  can  drop  him.  and  then  go  on 
and  bring  back  your  luggage." 

On  my  return  Hermanby  met  me  at 
the  park  gates  with  effusion. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  back,"  he  said 
wearily.  "This  horrid  business  is  get- 
ting on  my  nerves.  Quite  apart  from 
the  tragedy,  I  have  had  three  detectives 
down  here  who  have  cross-examined 
till  I  am  dead  tired.  They  are  fool- 
ing'*— with  vicious  emphasis  on  the 
word — "round  the  lake  now;  to  say 
nothing  of  a  host  of  irresponsible  chat- 
terers. One  of  them,"  he  ended  grimly, 
"was  good  enough  to  suggest  I  was  an 
ass;  and  I  think  he  was  right.  Why, 
Dutton,  did  we  come  to  overlook  any- 
thing so  obvious  as  the  murderer  hav- 
ing climbed  a  tree?" 

"And  been  treed  by  the  hounds  for 
an  absolute  certainty,"  I  commented. 
"I  don't  think  the  folly  is  on  your  side. 
Take  my  advice.  Go  indoors,  shut 
yourself. up,  have  a  smoke,  and  refuse 
to  see  anyone.  I  will  do  that  for  you. 
if  necessary." 

"Thanks,  old  chap,"  he  answered.  "I 
will  do  as  you  suggest.  By  the  way, 
don't  dress  for  dinner.  Sit  down 
booted  and  spurred,  with  your  loins 
girded.  I  have  premonition  that  some- 
thing will  happen  to-night  Don't 
laugh  at  me/' 

I  did  not  feel  like  laughing.  The 
events  of  the  day  had  got  on  my  nerves 
too. 
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Tbe  evening  closed  down  sultry  and 
oppressive.  The  atmosphere  pressed 
heavily.  Every  now  and  then,  away 
In  the  west,  a  deep,  prolonged  threat- 
ening murmur  harblngered  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm.  Near  at  hand,  on 
the  road,  the  wheels  of  passing  vehicles 
grated  on  the  ear  with  Irritating  Inten- 
sity, and  all  around  was 

the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountains,  previous  to 

the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs 

the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest  leaf  without  a 

breath. 

The  harsh  sound  of  the  gong  Jarred 
startllngly  on  the  troubled  stillness. 
The  dinner  itself  was  excellent,  but 
Hermanby  ate  little,  and  hardly  talked 
at  all.  He  seemed  to  be  listening  in- 
tently {he  Insisted  on  the  windows  be- 
ing wide  open),  and  impatient  to  get 
the  meal  over.  As  soon  as  it  was  fin- 
ished he  took  me  into  the  hall. 

**I  have  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,"  he 
said;  "bat  I  don't  want  to  use  that. 
Take  a  look  round  and  select  a  weapon, 
in  case — ^in  case  anything  should  hap- 
pen, you  know." 

The  walls  were  hung  with  trophies  of 
the  chase  and  of  battle  of  all  lands 
and  of  all  ages.  The  Hermanbys  had 
been  Nlmrods  and  warriors  from  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

"I  don't  suppose  anything  wUl  hap- 
pen," I  replied;  '*but  this  seems  a  bus- 
iness-like kind  of  stick.  I'll  take 
this.'* 

As  I  spoke,  I  detached  from  below  a 
South  African  shield  one  of  those  hard- 
wood Zulu  clubs  known  as  knob-ker- 
rles.  Hermanby  followed  my  exam- 
ple, opining  that  he  could  not  do  bet- 
ter. We  then  went  out  into  the  porch, 
where  coffee  and  cigars  were  waiting 
for  na. 

By  this  time  the  approach  of  the 
storm  was-  visible.  Great  thunder 
clouds  with  livid  edges,  piled  mass  on 


mass  and  giving  a  tremendous  Impres- 
sion of  weight,  were  creeping  up  to  the 
zenith,  and  along  the  horizon  bright 
serpents  of  flame  would  flash  into  men- 
acing being  and  disappear.  The  thun- 
der was  almost  continuous. 

Above  and  around  us,  however,  all 
was  calm  and  still,  and  radiant  with 
moonlight.  Nearer  and  nearer  drew 
the  tempest,  until  we  could  hear  the 
distant  sough  of  the  rain  and  feel  the 
chill  of  it  on  our  temples.  Hermanby 
rose  wearily. 

*There  Is  no  good  waiting  any 
longer,"  he  said.  **No  human  being  in 
bis  senses  would  stir  out  on  such  a 
night  as  this.  I  am  sorry,  old  man,  to 
have  let  you  in  for  such  a  futile  vigil; 
but " 

From  the  lake  came  a  quick,  harsh 
challenging  cry;  then,  in  another  voice, 
a  shriek  of  wild  terror,  and  shriek  on 
shriek  of  agony  and  fear.  I  snatched 
my  knob-kerrie  and  raced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sounds.  I  could  hear  Her- 
manby plunging  along  beside  me.  As 
we  drew  nearer,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  violent  agitation  of  the  water,  and 
seemed  to  hear  a  noise  of  splashing. 
Then  all  was  still. 

We  pulled  up  at  the  margin  of  the 
lake  and  peered  into  the  gloom.  Her- 
manby struck  a  match — the  air  was 
still  as  in  a  closed  room — and  held  it 
out  at  arm's  length.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  had  sprung  into  the  water. 

I  saw  him  stoop— the  lake  was  barely 
waist-deep  there — and  grasp  at  some- 
thing. Then  with  an  effort  he  raised 
himself  and  waded  to  the  bank,  bear- 
ing Id  his  arms  the  inanimate  form  of  a 
man.  At  the  same  moment,  with  the 
roar  of  a  torrent,  down  came  the  rain. 

"I  don't  think  he's  quite  dead," 
panted  Hermanby.  "Help  me  to  carry 
him  up  to  the  house.  Gently  now,  but 
quickly." 

As  he  was  speaking  I  had  taken  the 
body  by  the  feet,  whilst  he  Ufted  it  by 
the  shoulders,  and  we  started.      All  at 
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once,  Just  as  we  reached  the  porch, 
the  man  twisted  himself,  with  incredi- 
ble strength  and  violence,  from  our 
bands.  For  a  few  moments  he  writhed, 
dreadfully  convulsed,  then  lay  very, 
very  still. 

**This  is  horrible!"  gasped  Hermanby. 
"Come!  It  is  all  over.  Let  us  carry 
him  to  the  light" 

We  laid  the  body  on  a  rug,  and  Her- 
manby switched  on  all  the  lights.  We 
recoiled  simultaneously.  It  was  not 
the  body — ^the  body  dreadfully  dis- 
torted; it  was  not  the  face — ^the  face 
bruised  and  mutilated — one  eye  had 
been  driven  in.  It  was  the  expression, 
the  sense  of  fear  in  the  expression;  and 
as  we  looked,  the  sense  of  fear  gripped 
hard  at  our  hearts. 

Hermanby  at  length  forced  himself 
to  examine  the  disfigured  features. 

**Good  heavens!"  he  exclaimed,  "it's 
Mike  Davis!" 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  that 
night,  but  as  early  as  possible  on  the 
following  morning  the  police  were  com- 
municated with  and  the  matter  placed 
in  their  hands.  They  set  to  work  with 
great  diligence  and  intelligence,  but  ef- 
fected nothing.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected they  should,  as  the  torrential 
downpour  of  the  night  had  washed 
away  all  possible  traces  of  the  mur- 
derer. Even  the  tracks  of  Hermanby 
and  myself  were  obliterated. 

The  autopsy  was  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  was  evident  that  both  the 
victims  had  been  attacked  with  a  blunt 
instrument  the  exact  nature  of  which 
could  not  be  identified,  which  was 
wielded  with  great  violence.  The  ul- 
timate cause  of  death  in  the  case  of 
the  boy  was  drowning;  in  that  of  the 
man,  traumatic  tetanus,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  violence  of  the  convul- 
sion that  had  twisted  the  body  from 
our  hands. 

The  object  of  Davis*s  presence  was 
easily  explained.  His  coat-pockets 
were  found  full  of  meal,  which  chemi- 


cal analysis  proved  to  be  poisoned.  His 
intention  had  been,  without  doubt  to 
avenge  himself  on  Hermanby  by  the 
destruction  of  his  water-fowl:  but  he 
had  been  struck  down  ere  he  could  ex- 
ecute his  dastardly  design. 

The  inevitable  verdict  was,  of  course, 
"Wilful  murder  against  some  person 
or  persons  unknown,"  and  official  as 
well  as  popular  opinion  attributed  the 
crime  to  some  madman — a  proposition 
to  which  the  strange,  inhuman  nature 
of  the  cry  that  had  first  startled  Her- 
manby tod- myself  lent  color.  But  of 
the  mui*derer  no  trace  was  found. 

A  week  passed.  There  had  been  no 
recurrence  of  tragedy.  Bvery  night 
the  police  had  patrolled  the  park  and  its 
environs  in  couples,  taking  with  them, 
at  their  request  Hermanby*s  blood- 
hounds, without  coming  on  the  faintest 
clue.  The  dreadful,  mysterious  visi- 
tant had  apparently  fled  as  silently  and 
strangely  as  he  had  come. 

It  was  my  last  evening.  On  the 
morrow  Hermanby  was  to  start  for 
Scotland;  whilst  I  was  forced  to  return 
to  penal  servitude  in  the  detestable 
acreage  of  bricks  and  mortar  on  the 
Thames.  All  that  afternoon  Hermanby 
had  been  thinking,  and  just  before  din- 
ner he  asked  me,  for  the  second  time 
during  my  visit,  not  to  dress. 

"I'm  not  satisfied  yet  about  this  bus- 
iness," he  explained.  "Not  one  bit. 
Murder  was  committed.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that,  and  it  is  assumed — ^wky, 
I  don't  know — ^that  the  murderer  has 
left  this  part  of  the  country.  Bxcept 
for  his  handiwork,  there  has  been  no 
evidence  of  his  presence,  though  the  op- 
portunities of  tracking  him  have  been 
exceptional.  Of  course  there  has  been 
no  other  murder;  but  that  may  be  for  a 
reason  the  police  have,  I  think,  over- 
looked. They  have  always  patrolled 
the  groupd  in  couples,  whereas — and 
the  significance  of  this  point  has  only 
just  occurred  to  me — ^both  the  victims 
were  absolutely  alone.      Don't  you  see 
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vrhat  I  mean?  Though  two  men  to- 
gether might  be  perfectly  safe,  it  does 
not  follow  that  one,  when  alone,  would 
not  be  attacked." 

'There's  something  in  that"  I  as- 
sented.   "What  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

**To  make  a  last  effort  to-night  and 
try  to  catch  him,  with  myself  as  the 
bait.  After  dinner  you  and  I  will 
steal  out.  You  will  conceal  yourself 
slong  the  lower  branches  of  'that  big 
fir  tree— you  know  the  one  I  mean, 
•cloee  by  the  water — whilst  I  wander  up 
and  down  In  the  open.  Then,  if  he 
•does  come  for  me  from  behind,  you 
fling  out;  and  between  us  we  ought  tp 
nab  him  easily." 

*'But  supposing  he  bolts?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

*'I  have  thought  of  that.  I  shall  post 
Leathard  on  the  far  side  of  the  lake 
with  the  Moodhounds.  He  will  be 
perfectly  safe  with  them  to  guard  him, 
and,  in  case  of  a  chase,  we  should  run 
our  man  down  inside  five  minutes, 
though  he  were  the  fleetest  foot  in 
England.  What  do  you  say?  Are  you 
game?" 

Naturally  I  did  not  hesitate.  Indeed, 
I  found  myself  looking  forward  to  the 
possibility  of  an  encounter  with  a  mur- 
derer, who  was  also  probably  a  mad- 
man, with  an  equanimity  that  ap- 
proached eagerness. 

It  was  an  ideal  night  for  our  pur- 
pose, very  still,  with  not  too  much 
moon.  Stealthily  we  made  our  way 
to  the  fir  tree.  As  soon  as  I  was 
posted,  Hermanby  stepped  ostenta- 
tiously into  the  open;  whilst  I  waited, 
ready  to  spring  out,  my  knob-kerrie  in 
my  hand. 

All  at  once  Hermanby  turned  and 
•came  quietly  back. 

"Look  out!"  he  whispered.  "He*s 
about  somewhere.  He's  disturbed  the 
•old  Trumpet-Major." 

Through  the  darkness  I  could  see  the 

great  bird  flapping  across  the  surface 

•of  the  lake,  evidently,  I  thought,  scared 


from  its  reed  bed.  Hermanby  walked 
into  the  open  again. 

To  my  surprise,  the  swan  did  not 
settle  in  the  water  or  turn  at  the  sight 
of  him.  It  flew  on  broad  pinions  past 
and  over  his  head.  Then  suddenly  it 
swerved  and  darted  straight  at  him. 

"Duck!"  I  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  shout 

Hermanby  obeyed  at  once,  and  so 
Just  avoided  the  full  Impact  of  the 
rushing  body.  Nevertheless,  a  passing 
blow  from  the  strong  wing  struck  him 
on  the  side  of  the  head  and  brought 
him  staggering  to  his  knees.  Before 
he  could  recover  himself,  the  swan 
had  wheeled,  and  with  a  fierce  thrust 
of  its  bill  sent  him  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

I  rushed  forward  with  my  kerrie 
raised,  shouting  as  I  came  to  scare  the 
brute.  With  incredible  swiftness  it 
swept  itself  from  the  ground,  and,  ut- 
tering a  prolonged  hoot  of  anger, 
dashed  straight  at  my  face.  So  dis- 
concerting, so  terrifying  was  the  aspect 
of  this  winged  fury  that  It  unsteadied 
me.  I  missed  its  head  with  the  knob 
of  my  kerrie  and  only  struck  the  body 
with  the  shaft  The  blow  checked  the 
onset,  but  the  violence  of  the  shock 
sent  the  stick  flying  from  my  grasp. 

I  sprang  back  to  the  fir  tree.  I 
realized  that  in  the  open  I  should  have 
DO  chance,  whereas  the  low  branches 
would  prevent  the  swan  using  its  tre- 
mendous wings.  In  another  moment 
it  was  on  me. 

Just  for  a  moment  it  poised  itself. 
Then,  drawing  back  its  long  neck,  like 
a  serpent  about  to  strike,  it  darted 
straight  at  my  face.  I  parried  the 
thrust,  but,  quick  as  lightning,  it 
struck  again,  driving  its  bill  against  my 
breast-bone  and  staggering  me.  Be- 
fore I  could  recover,  with  devilish  cun- 
ning it  dealt  me  a  fearful  blow  on  the 
shin,  that  brought  me  to  the  ground. 

As  I  fell  I  grappled  it  close  to  me, 
'so   as   to   avoid   the   buffeting  of   its 
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wings,  and  threw  myself  forward,  in- 
tending to  pinion  it  to  the  ground  with 
my  knees  and  wring  its  neck;  bat  I  had 
forgotten  the  sloping  bank.  The  next 
moment  I  was  in  the  water. 

I  held  on  for  dear  life,  hugging  the 
body  to  me  with  my  right  arm,  whilst 
with  left  hand  I  held  hard  the  sinewy 
neck,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  its 
bringing  its  bill  into  play.  I  had  no 
conception  of  the  muscular  strength 
of  my  dreadful  antagonist.  A  heavy 
blow  with  the  wing  alnx>st  paralyzed 
my  arm,  and  then,  with  a  savage 
wrench,  it  twisted  its  neck  free.  An- 
other moment  and  the  beak  descended 
with  stunning  violence  on  my  head. 

Through  the  whirring  of  my  brain  I 
could  hear  Leathard  shouting,  but  I 
recognized,  with  a  feeling  of  despair, 
that  he  must  be  too  late.  Once  again 
I  secured  the  neck.  Once  again  it 
wrenched  it  free,  and  the  fierce  head 
shot  triumphantly  up  to  deal  a  finish- 
ing stroke. 

There  was  a  crashing  of  brushwood, 
a  dark  form  bounded  from  the  bank,  a 
heavy  body  struck  me,  driving  me 
down  uQder  the  water,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  swan  was  torn  from  my 
grasp.  I  reeled  to  my  feet  and  looked. 
There  in  the  deep  water  a  fearful  strug- 
gle was  going  on.  The  great  blood- 
hound Hubert  had  sprung  to  my  rescue 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

The  hugh  bird  was  showering  blows 
on  the  dog  with  its  powerful  wings, 
but  the  cruel  jaws  never  relaxed.  Even 
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as  I  watched,  the  bound  shifted  them 
till  he  had  firm  hold  on  the  neck. 
There  was  a  crunch,  and  the  graceful, 
terrible  head  sank  down  and  lay  on  the 
water,  quite  still. 

Thus  was  the  mystery  of  Hermanby 
Lake  cleared  up.      The  Trumpeter  had 
seen  its  mate  butchered,  and  in  revenge 
had  turned  on  mankind.      In  both  the 
previous  cases  it  had,  doubtless,  waited 
till  they  were  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  then  with  one  fierce  charge  sent 
them  to  their  death,  never  leaving  them 
till  life  was  extinct.      Without  doubt, 
Hermanby    would    have    been    dashed 
into  the  lake  but  for  my  warning  shout. 
Though    bruised    and    battered    and 
hurt,  we  were  neither  of  us  sufficiently 
injured  to  necessitate  the  postponement 
of  our  journey.       Hermanby,   indeed, 
seemed  feverishly  anxious  to  get  away. 
As  I  was  packing,  he  came  into  my^ 
room. 

"I  say,  Dutton,"  he  said,  "let  me  see 
your  guide-book.  The  part  about  Her- 
manby House,  I  mean." 

I  complied.  He  began  to  read 
aloud. 

"Here  we  are — ^public  coach';  tliafs 
all  right.  I  shall  take  off  the  prohibi- 
tion. .*River  Herman  .  .  .  artifi- 
cially broadened.*  Ah,  yes!  You  can 
strike  out  'Swannery,*  old  chap.*' 
I  looked  up  in  some  surprise. 
"Yes.  After  last  night,  you  under- 
stand! I  shall  sell  my  remaining 
swans.  I  don't  think  I  shall-  ever  care 
to  see  another  after  last  night.'* 

ClOMde  E,  Benson. 
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The  Bishop  of  London,  claiming  the 
license  of  bachelors,  has  offered  some 
advice  to  husbands  and  wives.  He 
tells  them  that  in  order  to  be  truly 
happy  they  should  be  separated  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  The  happiness,  we 
hasten  to  say,  is  not  to  be  procured 


merely  by  the  act  of  separation.  No 
one  would  charge  the  Bishop  of  London 
with  cynicism.  The  happiness  he  fore- 
sees is  to  be  the  result  of  a  sense  of 
contrast  following  upon  the  separation, 
and  of  a  relnvlgoration  by  a  change 
from  routine.       The  scheme  is  nor  ta 
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break  up  happy  homes — ^not  to  make  a 
solitude  and  call  It  peace — bat  to  make 
happy  homes  happier  on  the  principle 
(In  a  gentle  and  reasonable  form)  of  the 
woman  who  explained  in  the  Police 
€k)nrt  that  she  had  hit  her  husband  on 
the  head  because  too  much  happiness 
was. not  good  for  him.  Perhaps  there 
is  something  in  it.  Sailors  are  said  to 
make  happy  marriages  because  they 
are  frequently  away  from  home.  But 
we  must  make  reservations  if  we  would 
not  soon  reach  the  logical  conclusion 
that  women  would  do  well  to  marry 
men  of  whom  they  could  say  with  Por- 
tia that  they  dote  on  their  very  ab- 
sence. Penelope  said  that  it  was  worth 
the  years  of  separation  to  have  eight 
again  of. her  husband.  But  all  wives 
are  not  like  Penelope,  nor  all  husbands 
like  Ulysses.  There  are  wives  like 
Clytemnestra,  and  husbands  like  The- 
seus. 

But  what  we  have  already  written  is 
really  a  popular  gloss  on  what  the 
Bishop  said.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
families  of  Bethnal  Green;  and  those 
who  live  in  mean  streets  are  in  a  spe- 
cial case.  The  wife  in  such  families 
cannot  leave  her  house  or  her  children 
year  in  and  year  out,  or  if  she  leaves 
her  house  she  must  take  her  children 
with  her.  Her  vision  Is  blocked  by 
the  houses  in  front  and  by  the  houses 
behind;  she  has  no  one  to  help  her  ex- 
cept under  the  special  condition  of  ill- 
ness, when  kindly  neighbors  may  come 
to  the  rescue;  the  strain  of  manage- 
ment, when  honestly  borne,  is  unremit- 
ting and  very  severe.  Such  a  woman 
needs  change  more  than  her  husband, 
who  shifts  his  centre  of  gravity  twice  a 
day.  She  works  three  times  as  hard 
as  the  ordinary  domestic  servant.  But 
even  in  her  case,  does  not  a  too  strict 
application  of  the  Bishop's  principle 
rest  on  a  confusion  of  ideas?  What 
she  needs  is  relief  for  a  short  time  from 
the  burden  of  scrubbing  and  cooking, 
and  of  washing,  dressing,  and  mindinc: 
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her  children.  She  wants  the  impulse 
of  new  ideas,  however  vague  and  in- 
complete in  themselves, — something  she 
can  "bring  back"  with  her  to  fortify 
and  color  her  ordinary  life,  which  may 
have  become  a  dangerous  monotony. 
But  she  does  not  want  necessarily  to 
be  relieved  of  the  company  of  her  hus- 
band or  her  children.  Probably  the 
Bishop  merely  assumes,  what  must  be 
true  in  nearly  all  cases  in  Bethnal 
Green,  tliat  she  cannot  get  her  change 
unless  she  does  go  away  from  them. 
The  husband  cannot  afford  to  take 
away  his  family  bodily.  If  the  wife 
goes  for  a  holiday,  she  must  go  alone. 
So  far  so  good. 

But  episcopal  approbation  can  be 
bent  to  -many  purposes.  Already  a 
gloss,  much  as  we  have  stated  it,  has 
been  put  on  the  Bishop's  principle,  and 
it  has  become  virtually  an  assertion 
that  separation  is  essential  to  happl<- 
ness.  "Bxperience  of  life,"  says  Mrs. 
Price  Hughes  in  the  Daily  Ohroniclet 
"has  taught  me  that  it  would  often  be 
a  very  good  thing  if  husbands  and 
wives  could  take  their  holidays  sepa* 
rately.  When  you  are  away  from  peo- 
ple you  can  see  things  more  clearly; 
you  realize  their  good  points,  indeed, 
their  true  character,  apart  from  the  lit- 
tle rubs  and  strains  that  must  occur  in 
everyday  life.  It  is  possible,  even  for 
people  who  are  devoted  to  each  other, 
to  see  too  much  of  one  another.  .  We 
are  all  human,  and  a  need  for  change 
is  a  human  need.  In  a  short  separa- 
tion for  a  holiday  things  can  be  seen  in 
their  true  perspective." 

We  are  getting  far  away  from  the 
Bishop.  The  occasional  relief  of  the 
poor  overburdened  woman,  which  is 
most  desirable,  becomes  a  scheme  for 
separate  holidays  in  families  in  which 
both  the  husband  and  wife  can  afford 
the  time  and  the  money  for  regular 
holidays.  The  wife,  away  from  her 
husband,  is  to  put  in  her  time  repaint- 
ing her  mental  picture  of  him.      If  she 
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does  not  return  with  a  flattering  por- 
trait, her  holiday  has  been  misspent. 
The  same  duty  falls  to  him.      While 
she  is  at  Ilfracombe,  let  us  say,  he  is  at 
Brighton  "seeing  things  in  their  true 
perspective"  on  the  pier.    If  after  his 
lonely  sojourn  he  does  not  think  that 
his  wife  compares  favorably  with  all 
the  other  people  he  has  seen,  his  holi- 
day has  failed.      We  foresee  numerous 
failures.      What  would  happen  would 
be  that  both   husband  and   wife,   re- 
membering '*the  little  rubs  and  strains" 
ef  everyday  life,  as  Mrs.  Price  Hughes 
flays>  would  wonder  how  it  was  that 
ttie  rubs  and  strains  did  not  occur  at 
Ilfracombe  and  Brighton.    Each  would 
compare  the   other  unfavorably   with 
the  holiday  acquaintances  whose  tem- 
pers   were    apparently    proof    against 
everything,   and   neither  would   make 
allowances  for  the  difference  of  the  cir- 
Gumstances.    •  Glaring  faults  of  temper 
or   reason   are   seldom   discovered   in 
casual  acquaintances.      Just  as  food 
tastes  better  in  other  people's  houses 
than  in  one's  own,  so  minds  and  char- 
acters with  which  we  are  not  familiar 
have  every  chance  of  appearing  rational 
and  mellow.      Now,  we  submit  that  if 
husbands  and  wives  take  their  holidays 
together,  they  make  annually  a  price- 
less   discovery, — that    the    "rubs    and 
strains"  are  less  the  result  of  incompat- 
ibility of  temper,  as  the  American  Di- 
vorce, Courts  say,  than  of  the  stress  of 
circumstances. 

And  there  are  numerous  other  rea- 
sons why  the  universal  application  of 
the  Bishop's  principle  would  be  absurd. 
There  is  the  question  of  expense.  There 
is  also  the  question  of  opportunity. 
The  average  man  who  earns  his  living 
la  a  profession  or  in  business  can  get 
away  only  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
every  year.  If  he  and  his  wife  go 
their  separate  ways  then,  they  never 
associate  with  one  another  on  the  most 
favorable  terms, — ^perhaps  never  dis- 
cover that  they  could  enjoy  themselves 
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without  any  "rubs  and  strains."  The 
expense,  too,  is  increased;  separate  holi- 
days cost  a  good  deal  more.  In  or- 
der to  separate  very  likely  one  of  the 
two  would  have  to  stay  at  home. 
Whichever  way  the  arrangement  ended, 
in  that  case  it  would  probably  be  a 
disaster.  If  the  husband  were  left 
behind,  the  reunion  would  hardly  be  so 
gracious  as  In  Browning's  "House- 
holder":— 

Savage  I  was  sitting  in  my  house,  late, 
lone. 
Dreary,  weary,  with  the  long  day's 
work: 
Head  of  me,  heart  of  me,  stupid  as  a 
stone: 
Tongue-tied  now,  now  blaspheming 
like  a  Turk; 
When  in  a  moment.  Just  a  knock,  call, 
cry. 
Half  a  pang  and  all  a  rapture,  there 
again  were  wel — 
"What,   and  is  it  reaUy   you  again?" 
quoth  I: 
"I  again,  what  else  did  you  expect?" 
quoth  She. 

We    have    heard    tell    of    a    dejected 
Frenchman  who  was  staying  in  an  ho- 
tel abroad,  and  whose  melancholy  ap- 
pearance attracted  the  sympathy  of  an 
B^nglishman.    "Can  you  wonder  that  I 
am  depressed?"  exclaimed  the  French- 
man.     "Just  think,  I  am  on  my  honey- 
moon, but  I  have  been  compelled  to 
come  alone,  as  I  was  too  poor  to  bring 
my  wife!"    A  separation  is  unlike  a 
quarrel;  it  does  not  take  two  to  make 
it.      Probably  the  quarrel  comes  after- 
wards; that  is  the  worst  of  It      The 
united  holiday  is  a  subject  of  discourse 
all  the  year  both  in  anticipation  and 
retrospect.       If  the  separate  holiday 
brings  ten  new  ideas  into  the  common 
life  of  husband  and  wife,  the  united 
holiday  brings  a  hundred.      If  husband 
and  wife  do  not  know  how  to  take  a 
holiday  together,  they  not  only  do  not 
know  how  to  live  together,  but  they  are 
so  ignorant  as  to  throw  away  the  only 
key  which  would  unlock  the  door. 
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It  might  seem  only  a  curious  coin- 
ddeace  that  Just  when  we  have  been 
celebrating  the  centenaries  of  Glad- 
stone and  Darwin  the  two  theories  of 
Free  Trade  and  Bvolutlon,  with  which 
their  great  names  are  linked,  should 
both  be  assailed  with  such  vigor  as 
renders  their  continued  authority 
doubtfuL  But  it  is  more  than  a  coin- 
cidence. It  is  almost  a  necessity. 
When  a  great  revolution  has  been  ef- 
fected in  the  minds  of  men,  the  next 
generation  accepts  its  teaching  with 
blind  enthusiasm;  but  the  generation 
which  follows  after  begins  to  discover 
difficulties  and  to  ask  awkward  ques- 
tions. For  however  correct  a  theory 
may  be  in  principle,  its  partisans  inva- 
riably carry  it  too  far  after  victory, 
oonmiitting  themselves  to  dogmas 
which  cannot  effectively  be  established. 
When  subsequent  controversy  arises 
they  are  compelled  to  defend  these  dog- 
mas, and  in  the  confusion  of  their  de- 
feat the  true  principle  behind  their 
original  argument  suffers  eclipse.  This 
is  exactly  what  is  happening  with  Dar- 
win's theory  of  Bvolution.  The  com- 
pleteness of  its  triumph  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  men  forty  years  ago  was 
unduly  facilitated  by  their  discontent 
with  the  dogmas  of  religion  at  that 
time;  The  consequence  has  been  that 
although  Darwin  himself  was  often 
careful  to  explain  that  his  theory  in- 
volved no  denial  of  the  existence  of  an 
Architect  of  the  universe,  the  tendency 
of  Darwinism  has  been  against  reli- 
gion. In  the  direction  of  dogmatic  Athe- 
ism or  Agnosticism.  '*There  Is  no  place 
for  God  in  the  merciless  scheme  of  Na- 
ture" has  been  the  cheerless  creed  of  the 
orthodox  Darwinists  of  the  generation 
which  is  passing;  but  the  newer  genera- 
tion is  beginning  to  ask  healthy  ques- 
tions about  the  manifest  facts  of  life, 
which  the  Darwinists  cannot  answer. 


I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  princi- 
ple of  Evolution  is  in  danger.  All 
thinking  men  are  evolutionists  In  the 
same  way  that  all  thinking  men  are 
Free-traders  at  heart.  The  point 
where  differences  of  opinion  arise  is  in 
the  application  of  the  theory  to  the 
facts  of  life.  We  must  accept  the  Bvo- 
lution of  the  forms  of  life  on  earth  as 
a  scientiflc  truth,  even  Including  the 
family  relationship  of  man  with  the 
higher  apes.  We  cannot  deny  the  uni- 
versal struggle  for  existence  in  Nature, 
or  the  fact  that  Evolution  proceeds  by 
the  success  in  that  struggle  of  those  in- 
dividuals or  species  which  possess  an 
advantage  over  others.  This  may  look 
like  accepting  outright  the  dogmas  of 
orthodox  Darwinism,  but  the  following 
question  remains — ^What  is  it  which 
struggles  for  existence  in  each  crea- 
ture? The  answer  to  the  question  is 
inevitable:  that  it  is  the  Force  of  Life 
in  each  creature  which  keeps  up  the 
struggle.  Now  according  to  the  Dar- 
winists the  Force  of  Life  does  not  work 
in  any  particular  direction.  The  forms 
of  life  may,  they  say,  vary  in  anu  direc- 
tion, and  Natural  Selection  decides 
which  variations  are  fittest  to  survive 
According  to  the  New  Bvolutlonist,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Force  of  Life  is  al- 
ways pushing  forward  in  the  direction 
of  Improvement:  and  Natural  Selection 
is  only  the  repressive  and  controlling 
action  of  the  force  of  circumstances, 
which  obstruct  advancement  at  every 
turn  and  have  compelled  the  single 
Force  of  Life  which  animates  all  Na- 
ture to  advance  along  many  devious 
lines  of  progress,  resulting  in  the  amaz- 
ing diversity  of  the  forms  of  life  to- 
day. According  to  this  view  the  opera- 
tion of  Natural  Selection  in  the  world 
of  Nature  Is  comparable  only  with  the 
action  of  a  gardener's  pair  of  shears, 
which  can  trim  a  plant  into  any  pecu- 
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liar  shape  provided  that  the  plant  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  push  upward  but 
would  be  Ineffective  and  useless  with- 
out this  growth. 

The     opposing    views     being    thus 
clearly  defined,  the  question  arises:  On 
which  side  is  the  weight  of  scientific 
evidence?      Is  It  "improvement"  from 
within    or    "Natural    Selection"    from 
without  which  directs  the  evolution  of 
species?    If  "Natural  Selection"  were 
the  ruling  factor,  the  dominant  types  of 
each  class  x>t  creatures  would  be  those 
which  are  most  fitted  to  survive  through 
their  complete  adaptation  to  their  sur- 
roundings.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  "im- 
provement" is  the  keynote  of  life,  the 
dominant  types  of  each  class  will  be 
those  which  have  succeeded  In  making 
a  certain  advance  beyond  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  and  exhibit  excellence  in 
form  or  conduct  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  the  mere  result  of  adaptation 
to  their  surroundings.    I  cannot  find 
any  dominant  type  of  any  class   of 
creature  whose  evolution   appears  to 
have  been  limited  to  mere  adaptation  to 
circumstances.     In  no  case  is  it  merely 
the   "fittest,"   but  always  the   "best," 
which  have  survived:   and   the.  most 
striking  characteristics  of  a  species  are 
often  those  which  it  ought  not  to  pos- 
sess   If   Natural    Selection    were    the 
guiding  principle  of  Its  development 
Whenever  any  class  of  creature  has  be- 
come conspicuous  by  the  beauty  of  its 
coloring,  the  distinction  of  its  form,  the 
special  character  of  its  armament,  the 
melody  of  its  voice,  or  any  other  kind 
of  excellence,  we  always  see  that  its 
tendency  is  to  advance  still  further  in 
spite  of  circumstances.      Instances  can 
be  freely  quoted:  from  butterfiies  which 
have  succeeded  In  becoming  much  more 
beautiful   than    the   circumstances   of 
their  life  require,  to  men  and  women 
whose  goodness  should  be  suicidal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence,    yet     whose     type     becomes 
more  and  more  dominant  as  the  ad- 


vance of  civilized  humanity  proceeds. 
How  can  a  theory  based  upon  "varia- 
tion in  any  direction"  and  the  "strug- 
gle for  existence"  explain  the  steady 
multiplication  of  the  philanthropist  and 
the  missionary,  which  is  characteristic 
of  human  progress?    Such  self -sacrific- 
ing types  would  Infallibly  be  eliminated 
by  Natural  Selection  of  the  Darwinian 
kind.      There  is  no  room  for  altruism 
in   the  deadly  struggle   for  existence 
were  it  not  that  the  Force  of  Life  im- 
pels man  forward  in  the  direction  of 
goodness  and  thus  forces  him  to  im- 
prove from  generation   to  generation. 
This  Improvement  Is  the  successful  ad- 
vance of  the  Force  of  Life  towards  per- 
fect expression  of  the  harmony  of  its 
existence  in  relation  to  all  other  forms 
of  life.      The  beauty  of  the  bird,  but- 
terfly, or  flower  Is  only  harmony  of 
form  and  color.     The  goodness  of  man 
or   woman   is  only   harmony   of   con- 
science   and   conduct.     The    butterfly 
and  the  missionary,  opposite  types  as 
they  may  seem,  are  both  expressions  in 
material  form  of  the  harmony  which  is 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  single  Force 
of  Life  that  animates  them  both.    Since 
the  Darwinists  are  quite  incapable  of 
explaining  upon  Darwinian  lines  the 
beauty     of     the     butterfly     at     one 
end    of    the    scale    of    life    or    the 
goodness    of    the    missionary    at    the 
other,    or    any    Intermediate    type    of 
excellence    which    might    be   selected 
— all     such     excellence     being     un- 
necessary and  even  dangerous  In  the 
mere  struggle  for  existence— their  the- 
ory breaks  down;  and  the  New  Bvolu- 
tion— the  theory  that  all  the  wonderful 
forms  of  life  in  the  world  are  the  re- 
sult of   the  constant  striving  of  the 
Force  of  Life  towards  Improvement — 
takes  its  place. 

The  great  value  of  the  new  theory  is 
that  it  makes  a  substantial  foundation 
of  the  bridge  which  needs  to  be  built 
across  the  chasm  that  the  orthodox 
Darwinists  have  excavated  during  the 
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last  forty  years  between  science  and 
religion.  When  science  admits  tliat 
Evolution  is  the  result  of  the  ceaseless 
advance  of  the  Force  of  Life  on  earth, 
it  cannot  deny  that  such  advance  must 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  Spirit,  i.e,  the  Force  of 
Life,  over  matter.  We  see  the  begin- 
ning of  this  victory  in  the  achievements 
of  civilized  man.  Its  completion  wHl 
be  seen  when  the  Force  of  Life  is  fully 

Tbe  Outlook. 


revealed  in  spiritual  perfection.  This 
ia  not  the  place  perhaps  to  indicate  in 
detail  the  j;>oints  of  agreement  between 
this  new  theory  of  Bvolutlon  and  the 
creed  of  Christianity,  but  we  can  read- 
ily understand  that  the  ''inspiration*' 
of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
"revelations**  which  came  to  the  proph- 
ets of  old  were  the  working  of  the 
Force  of  Life  within  them  in  spite  of 
their  bodily  imperfections. 

E.  Kay  Robinson, 


EMERSON'S  JOURNALS. 


Emerson's  Journals  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  other  journals.  They  might 
have  been  written  by  starlight  in  a 
cave  it  the  sides  of  the  rock  had  been 
lined  with  books.  In  reality  they  cover 
twelve  moot  important  years — ^when  he 
was  at  college,  when  he  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  when  he  was  married  for  the 
first  time.  But  circumstances  as  well 
AS  nature  made  him  peculiar.  The 
Bmerson  family  was  now  threadbare, 
but  it  had  noble  traditions  in  the  past. 
His  widowed  mother  and  his  eccentric 
aunt  were  possessed  with  the  fierce 
Puritan  pride  of  family  which  insisted 
upon  intellectual  distinction  and  cov- 
eted with  a  pride  that  was  not  wholly 
of  the  other  world  a  high  place  for  their 
name  among  the  select  families  of  Bos- 
ton. They  stinted  themselves  and 
stinted  the  boys  that  they  might  afford 
learning.  The  creed  of  the  enthusias- 
tic women  was  but  too  acceptable  to 
children  "bom  to  be  educated.**  They 
chopped  the  firewood,  read  classics  in 
their  spare  time,  and  lay  bare  in  all 
their  sensitiveness  to  the  "pressure  of 
I  know  not  how  many  literary  Infiu- 
ences**  with  which  the  Emerson  house- 
hold was  charged.  The  influence  of 
Aunt  Mary,  their  father*s  sister,  was 

•  "JooraftU  of  Ralph  Waldo  Bmeraon."  Ed- 
ited by  a.  W.  Bmerson  and  W.  Bmeraon 
Porbee.  ISW-ISSS.  Two  vols.  (Constable,  to. 
net  each  voliime.) 


clearly  the  most  powerful.  There  are 
general  rough  sketches  of  men  of  gen- 
ius in  the  family,  and  Miss  Emerson 
rudely  represented  her  nephew.  She 
possessed  the  intense  faith  of  the  first 
Americans,  together  with  a  poetic  imag- 
ination which  made  her  doubt  it.  Her 
soul  was  always  in  conflict.  She  did 
not^now  whether  she  could  suffer  her 
nephews  to  reform  the  precious  fabric, 
and  yet  was  so  full  of  new  ideas  her- 
self that  she  could  not  help  imparting 
them.  But,  unlike  them,  she  was  only 
self-taught,  and  her  fervor  boiled 
within  her,  scalding  those  she  loved 
best.  "I  love  to  be  a  vessel  of  cum- 
bersomeness  to  society,"  she  remarked. 
But  the  strange  correspondence  which 
she  kept  up  with  Ralph,  although  it  is 
but  half  intelligible  from  difficulty  of 
thought  and  inadequacy  of  language, 
shows  us  what  an  intense  and  crabbed 
business  life  was  to  a  serious  Ameri- 
can. 

With  such  voices  urging  him  on 
Emerson  went  to  school  fully  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  intellect 
But  his  Journals  do  not  show  vanity 
so  much  as  a  painful  desire  to  get  the 
most  out  of  himself  and  a  precocious 
recognition  of  ends  to  be  aimed  at. 
His  first  object  was  to  learn  how  to 
write.  The  early  pages  are  written  to 
the  echo  of  great  prose  long  before  he 
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could  fit  words  that 'gave  his  meaning 
into  the  rhythm.      **He  studied  nature 
with  a  classical  enthusiasm,  and  the 
constant  activity  of  his  mind  endowed 
him  with  an  energy  of  thought  little 
short  of  inspiration."    Then  he  began 
to  collect  rare  words  out  of  the  books 
he   refid: — '^111   conditioned,   Cameleon, 
Zeal,  Whortleberry."    The  frigid  exer- 
cises   upon    "The    Drama,"    "Death," 
"Providence"  were  useful  also  to  decide 
the  anxious  question  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  society  of  distinguished 
men  or  not.      But  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  labor  of  being  great  and 
not  the  joy  that  impressed  him.    His 
upbringing  had  early  made  him  con- 
scious  that   he  was   exceptional,   and 
school  no  doubt  confirmed  him.      At 
any    rate    he    could    not    share    his 
thoughts    with    friends.    Their    argu- 
ments and  views  are  never  quoted  be- 
side his  own  in  the  diary.      The  face 
of  one  Freshman  attracted  him,  but  "it 
would  seem  that  this  was  an  imaginary 
friendship.    There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  elder  student  ever  brought  himself 
to  risk  disenchantment  by  active  ad- 
vances."   To  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  human  interest  we  have  the  annals 
of  the  Pythologian  Club.    But  although 
they  show  that  Bmerson  occasionally 
read  and  listened  to  papers  comparing 
love  and  ambition,  marriage  and  celi- 
bacy, town  life  and  country  life,  they 
give  no  Impression  of  intimacy.    Com- 
pared with  the  contemporary  life  of  an 
Bnglishman  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
the  life  of  an  American  undergraduate 
seems  unfortunately  raw.  Shelley  took 
the  world  seriously  enough,  but  Oxford 
was  so  full  of  prejudices  that  he  could 
never   settle  into   complacent   self -im- 
provement;    Cambridge     made     even 
Wordsworth   drunk.       But   the   great 
bare  building  at  Harvard,  which  looks 
(In  an  engraving  of  1828)  like  a  re- 
formatory in  the  middle  of  a  desert, 
had  no  such  traditions;  Its  pupils  were 
profoundly  conscious  that  they  had  to 


make  them.  Several  volumes  of  the 
Journals  are  dedicated  to  "America," 
as  though  to  a  cause. 

A  weaker  mind,  shut  up  with  its  finger 
on  its  pulse,  would  have  used  a  diary  to 
revile  Its  own  unworthlness.  But  Bmer- 
son*s   diary  merely   confirms   the  im- 
pression he  made  on  his  friends;  he  ap- 
peared "kindly,  affable,   but  self-con- 
tained   .    .    .    apart,     as     if     in     a 
tower";  nor  was  he   more  emotional 
writing  at  midnight  for  his  own  eye; 
but  we  can  guess  the  reason.    It  was 
because  he  had  convictions.    His  inde- 
fatigable brain  raised  a  problem  out  of 
every  sight  and  incident;  but  they  could 
be  solved  if  he  applied  his  intellect 
Safe  in  this  knowledge,  which  time  as- 
sured, he  could  live  alone,  registering 
the    development,    relying    more    and 
more  on  his  sufficiency,  and  coming  to 
believe  that  by  close  Bcmtlny  he  coald 
devise  a  system.    Life  at  twenty-one 
made  him  ponder  thoughts  like  these: 
"Books  and  Men;  Civilization;  Society 
and  Solitude;  Time;  God  within."    Nov- 
els, romances,  and  plays  seemed  for 
the  most  part  written  for  "coxcombs 
and  deficient  persons."    The  only  voice" 
that  reached  him   from   without  was 
the  voice  of  his  Aunt  Mary,  tumultu- 
ous in  fear  lest  he  should  lose  his  be- 
lief in  original  sin.      Before  he  had  de- 
veloped  his    theory   of   compensation, 
he  was  sometimes  harassed  by  the  ex- 
istence of  evil;  occasionally  he  accused 
himself  of  wasting  time.     But  his  com- 
posure is  best  proved  by  an  elaborate 
essay    headed    "Myself."    There    one 
quality   is   weighed   with   another,   so 
that  the  character  seems  to  balance 
Rcrupulously.     Yet  he  was  conscious  of 
a  "signal  defect,"  which  troubled  him 
because  it  could  destroy  this  balance 
more  completely   than  Its  Importance 
seemed  to  justify.    Either  he  was  with* 
out  "address,"  or  there  was  a  "levity 
of  the  understanding**  or  there  was  an 
"absence  of  common  sympathies."    At 
any  rate,  he  felt  a  "sore  uneasiness  in 
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tbe  company  of  most  men  and  women 
.  .  .  even  before  women  and  chil- 
dren I  am  compelled  to  remember  the 
po«r  boy  who  cried,  *I  told  you,  Father, 
they  would  find  me  out'"  To  be  a 
sage  in  one's  study,  and  a  stumbling 
schoolboy  out  of  it— that  was  the  irony 
he  had  to  face. 

Instead,  however,  of  slipping  into 
easier  views,  he  went  on  with  his  spec- 
ulations; nor  was  he  1)itter  against  the 
world  because  it  puzzled  him.  What 
he  did  was  to  assert  that  he  could  not 
be  rejected  because  he  held  the  uni- 
verse within  him.  Bach  man,  by  find- 
ing out  what  he  feels,  discovers  the 
laws  of  the  universe;  the  essential 
thing,  therefore,  is  to  be  as  conscious  of 
yourself  as  possible. 

He  that  explores  the  principles  of 
architecture  and  detects  the  beauty  of 
the  proportions  of  a  column,  what  doth 
he  but  ascertain  one  of  the  laws  of  his 
own  mind?  .  .  .  The  Kingdom  of 
God  is  within  you.  ...  I  hold  fast 
to  my  old  faith:  that  to  each  soul  is  a 
solitary  law,  a  several  universe. 

Bvery  man  is  a  new  creation:  can  do 
something  best,  has  some  intellectual 
modes  or  forms,  or  a  character  the  gen- 
eral result  of  all,  such  as  no  other  in 
the  universe  has. 

But  this  is  different  from  selfishness; 
praise  or  blame  or  a  reflection  in  the 
face  of  society — anything  that  made 
him  remember  himself  discomfited  him; 
a  solitude  as  empty  as  possible,  in 
which  he  could  feel  most  acutely  his 
contact  with  the  universe,  rejoiced 
him.  "The  more  exclusively  idiosyn- 
cratic a  man  is,  the  more  general  and 
infinite  he  is" — that  was  the  justifica- 
tion of  solitude,  but  the  fruits  depend 
upon  the  worth  of  the  man.  Small 
minds,  imbibing  this  doctrine,  turn 
their  possessors  into  cranks  and  ego- 
ists, and  a  delicate  mind  is  strained  un- 
til it  is  too  pure  to  act:  there  was  Mr. 
Bradford,  for  example,  who,  "too  mod- 
est and  sensitive"  to  be  a  clergyman. 


became  a  "teacher  of  classes  for  young 
ladies,"  and  was  a  "devoted  gardener." 
In  Emerson  the  reason  was  strong 
enough  to  lift  him  beyond  the  tempta- 
tion of  purifying  his  own  soul.  Yet 
It  did  not  free  him,  in  youth  at  least, 
from  an  interest  in  the  distempers  of 
his  spirit  which  is  unpleasantly  profes- 
sional. Often  in  company  and  In  soli- 
tude he  was  absorbed  in  regulating  his 
sensations.  "When  I  stamp  through 
the  mud  in  dirty  boots,  I  hug  myself 
with  the  feeling  of  my  immortality." 
Only  the  bland  and  impersonal  spirit 
which  never  left  him  makes  such  re- 
flections other  than  smug;  they  are  of- 
ten dismal  enough.  But  the  wonder  is 
that,  treating  as  he  does  of  platitudes 
and  expounding  them  for  our  good,  he 
yet  contrives  to  make  them  glow  so 
frequently,  as  if,  next  minute,  they 
would  illumine  the  world.  He  had  the 
poet's  gift  of  turning  far,  abstract 
thoughts,  if  not  Into  flesh  and  blood, 
at  least  into  something  firm  and  glit- 
tering. In  the  pages  of  his  diary  one 
can  see  how  his  style  slowly  emerged 
from  its  wrappings,  and  became  more 
definite  and  so  strong  that  we  can  still 
read  it  even  when  the  thought  is  too  re- 
mote to  hold  us.  He  discovered  that 
"No  man  can  write  well  who  thinks 
there  is  any  choice  of  words  for  him. 
...  In  good  writing,  every  word 
means  something.  In  good  writing, 
words  become  one  with  things."  But 
the  theory  has  something  priggish 
about  It.  All  good  writing  is  honest  in 
the  sense  that  it  says  what  the  writer 
means;  but  Emerson  did  not  see  that 
one  can  write  with  phrases  as  well  as 
with  words.  His  sentences  are  made 
up  of  hard  fragments  each  of  which 
has  been  matched  separately  with  the 
vision  in  his  head.  It  is  far  rarer  to 
find  sentences  which,  lacking  emphasis 
because  the  joints  are  perfect  and  the 
words  common,  yet  grow  together  se 
that  you  cannot  dismember  them,  an4 
are  steeped  in  meaning  and  suggestioBu 
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But  what  is  true  of  his  style  Is  true 
of  his  mind.  An  austere  life,  spent  in 
generalizing  from  one's  own  emotions 
and  in  keeping  their  edges  sharp,  will 
not  yield  rich  romantic  pages,  so  deep 
that  the  more  you  gaze  into  them  the 
more  you  see.  Isolated,  one  loses  the 
power  of  understanding  why  men  and 
women  do  not  live  by  rule,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  their  feelings  merely  dis- 
tresses one.  Emerson,  born  among 
half -taught  people,  in  a  new  land,  kept 
always  the  immature  habit  of  oonceiy- 
ing  that  a  man  is  made  up  of  separate 
qualities,  which  can  be  separately  de- 
veloped and  praised.  It  is  a  belief 
necessary  to  schoolmasters;  and  to  some 
extent  Emerson  is  always  a  school- 
master, making  the  world  very  simple 
for  his  scholars,  a  place  of  discipline 
and  reward.  But  this  simplicity, 
which  is  in  his  diaries  as  well  as  in  his 
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finished  works — ^for  he  was  not  to  be 
"found  out'* — ^is  the  result  not  only  of 
ignoring  so  much,  but  of  such  concen- 
tration upon  a  few  things.  By  means 
of  it  he  can  produce  an  extraordinary 
effect  of  exaltation,  as  though  the  dis- 
embodied mind  were  staring  at  the 
truth.  He  takes  us  to  a  peak  above 
the  world,  and  all  familiar  things  have 
shrunk  into  pinheads  and  faint  grays 
and  pinks  upon  «the  flat  There,  with 
beating  hearts,  we  enjoy  the  sensation 
of  our  own  dizziness;  there  he  is  nat- 
ural and  benign.  But  these  exalta- 
tions are  not  practicable;  they  will  not 
stand  interruption.  Where  shall  we 
lay  the  blame?  Is  he  too  simple,  or 
are  we  too  worn?  But  the  beauty  of 
his  view  is  great,  because  it  can  rebuke 
us.  even  while  we  feel  that  he  does  not 
understand. 


CHINA  IN  MOTION. 


The  happenings  of  the  past  month  in 
Thibet  have  inevitably  been  regarded 
by  most  of  us  primarily  as  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  a  mysterious  theoc- 
racy. That  certainly  is  their  dramatic, 
their  human,  aspect.  For  some  centu- 
ries, until  Lord  Gurzon  cast  his  eyes 
upon  her,  Thibet  had  had  no  history. 
One  Dalai  Lama  after  another  had  sat- 
isfactorily materialized  the  soul  of 
Buddha  in  its  infant  body.  Bach 
Dalai  Lama  in  his  turn  had  ceased  to 
sin  by  living,  towards  the  age  of  eight- 
een— an  amiable  habit  that  confirmed 
the  priests  who  surrounded  him  in  their 
faith  in  a  Providence  which  left  them 
perpetually  the  trustees  and  ministers 
of  a  minor.  The  sle^y  round  which 
consisted  in  the  immaculate  birth  and 
more  guilty  death  of  Dalai  Lamas  was 
suddenly  broken  by  one  barbarian  inva- 
sion, only  to  be  followed  by  a  perma- 
nent Chinese  occupation.      Twice     in 


five  years  the  Incarnation  of  Buddha 
has  fled  from  Lhasa— an  accident  to 
which,  it  may  be,  he  owes  his  preserva- 
tion from  the  more  humdrum  and  do- 
n^stlc  perils  which  commonly  menace 
his  life  at  or  about  the  age  when  he 
would  normally  aspire  to  rule.  To- 
day he  is  at  Darjeeling,  a  fugitive 
under  the  flag  which  was  the  flrst  to 
invade  his  Alpine  hermitage.  One 
thinks  of  the  episode  as  one  thinks  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  of  the  pa- 
pacy at  Avignon,  or  of  the  flight  of  Pio 
Nono  to  Naples  during  the  brief  episode 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  What  man- 
ner of  man  he  is,  this  Chinese  Amban 
who  has  seized  the  sacred  city — a  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon,  or  a  minor  Napo- 
leon— ^we  do  not  know.  The  chances 
are  that  he  is  merely  a  commonplace 
Chinese  official  with  the  normal  Celes- 
tial contempt  for  tributary  peoples, 
backed  in  this  instance  by  a  faith  in 
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the  efficacy  of  rifles  and  discipline 
against  glngals  and  anarchy.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  tragedy  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting.  There  are  factions 
among  the  Thibetans  themselves.  The 
Chinese  appear  to  think  that  they  can 
conjure  the  incarnation  of  Buddha 
from  the  Dalai  Lama's  body,  as  easily 
as  they  can  strip  one  of  their  own  offi- 
cials of  his  yellow  Jacket  Russia, 
orthodox  even  in  the  disputes  of  other 
creeds,  has  come  forward  to  champion 
Che  fugitive  Pontiff  in  the  name  of  her 
own  Buddhist  subjects.  Our  own 
voice,  more  deliberate,  more  secret,  has 
jet  to  be  heard  at  Peking.  There  are 
those  who  would  like  to  see  a  Buddhist 
Pope  comfortably  settled  in  a  British 
Avignon  this  side  of  the  Himalayas. 
There  are  others,  less  imaginative,  who 
would  prefer  to  see  the  fugitive  back 
again  in  his  impenetrable  sanctuary. 

The    less    dramatic    aspect   of    this 
frontier  tragedy  is,  perhaps,  the  more 
interesting.      The    Thibetans    are     a 
proper  subject  for  curiosity   and  ro- 
mance. But  the  Chinese  must  be  taken 
more  seriously.    If  the  Thibetans  have 
suffered,  it  is  the  Chinese  who  have 
iicted.     That,  after  all,  is  something  of 
a  portent,  to  be  classed  with  the  speak- 
ing ox  in  Livy.      After  centuries  of  im- 
mobility, amid  which  the  tradition  of 
conquest  and  expansion  had  utterly  de- 
cayed, China  appears  as  an  aggressive 
Imperialist  force.     One  can  only  guess 
at  her  motive  for  asserting  the  reality 
of  her  suzerainty   over  Thibet    The 
chances  are  that  it  was  a  calculation 
much  like   Lord  Curzon's.    Bast  and 
West,   Peking   and    Simla,   reason  on 
•closely  parallel  lines,  when  they  con- 
ceive themselves  to  be  faced  with  a 
problem  in  self-preservation.      Thibet 
is  the  mountain-wall  of  China  as  well 
as  of  India,  and  the  Chinese  presuma- 
bly argued  that  they  could  use  it  as  a 
barrier  against  Russia  only  by  making 
their  occupation  effective.       Whether 
they  waited,  as  Lord  Curzon  did,  to 


entrap  the  Dalai  Lama  in  any  fresh  co- 
quettings  with  St.  Petersburg  we  do 
not  know.  The  chances  are  that  they 
were  asserting  themselves. in  one  di- 
rection chiefly  because  th^  had  met 
with  a  check  in  another.  The  Japanese, 
in  recent  months,  have  riveted  their  as- 
cendency yet  more  flrmly  upon  Man- 
churia. The  Chinese,  apprehensive 
and  wounded  in  their  pride,  turned  to  a 
quarter  where,  as  yet,  their  claim  of 
right  is  not  disputed.  That  has  inva- 
riably been  the  mechanics  of  all  move- 
ment in  the  East  From  the  flrst  ir- 
ruption of  the  nations  down  to  the  im- 
migrations of  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
it  has  been  some  pressure  from  the  fur- 
ther Bast  which  has  sent  the  Oriental 
moving  towards  the  West.  In  its  way, 
this  fresh  development  is  a  crude  proof 
of  returning  vitality.  It  is  rarely  in  a 
spiritual  advance  that  a  new  flood  of 
national  life  first  shows  itself.  The 
easiest  form  of  self-assertion  is  always 
in  some  claim  to  territory,  some  des- 
perate effort  to  snatch  a  vanishing 
right  The  Toung  Turks  have  become 
sensitive  about  Crete  long  before  they 
have  succeeded  in  putting  their  own 
house  in  order.  The  Chinese  reassert 
their  claim  to  Thibet,  while  the  whole 
problem  of  their  internal  reorganization 
remains  in  suspense.  So  it  Is,  alike  in 
China  and  in  Turkey,  that  the  army  is 
the  flrst  department  of  the  sphere  of 
government  to  transform  itself,  par- 
tially indeed,  yet  with  a  certain  suc- 
cess, according  to  Buropean  models. 

The  fragmentary  news  which  reaches 
us  in  this  country  from  China  has  sug- 
gested, as  one  reads  it  piecemeal,  an 
undecided  and  unintelligible  struggle 
between  reaction  and  reform.  The 
largest  projects  are  launched,  only  to 
be  overthrown  by  some  Palace  Intrigue 
among  the  Manchus,  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  aud  the  eunuchs.  On  a  closer 
view,  the  course  of  events  lends  itself 
to  a  much  more  hopeful  reading  than 
that.      The  reaction  can  triumph  in  the 
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Palace,  but  It  inyarlably  succumbs  to 
the  inevitable  moyement  of  the  times. 
There  was  a  moment  of  extravagant 
hope  when  the  late  Bmperor,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  revolutionary  philoso- 
pher, Kang-yu-Wei,  was  in  process  of 
transforming  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
by  a  series  of  radical  decrees.  Men- 
aced by  the  Dowager-Empress,  he  sum- 
moned the  reputed  reformer,  Tuan- 
Sliih-Kai,  to  back  him  in  Peking  with 
his  German-drilled  troops.  The  re- 
former came,  only  to  sell  himself  to 
the  formidable  old  lady  of  the  reaction. 
Very  slowly,  and  by  easy  stages,  the 
apparent  traitor  rose  to  power,  and  as 
he  rose  he  made  the  Dowager-Empress 
herself,  in  spite  of  the  Boxer  move- 
ment, an  instrument  in  the  policy  of  re- 
form. The  curse  of  opium  was  com- 
bated, the  bureaucracy  transformed,  ed- 
ucation was  advanced,  the  army  re-or- 
ganized, commissioners  for  the  study 
of  Western  institutions  sent  abroad, 
the  local  administration  in  several  prov- 
inces reformed,  and  the  whole  Olvil 
Service  permeated  by  young  officials, 
largely  Cantonese,  who  had  studied  in 
Japanese  or  European  colleges.  Then 
came  the  edict  promising  the  gradual 
establishment  of  a  Constitution  within 
ten  years.  Once  more  the  advance 
was  broken.  Tuan-Shih-Kai  was  dis- 
missed and  disgraced,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  influence  of  the  more  reaction- 
ary Manchus  was  once  more  in  the 
ascendant.  But  the  elected  provincial 
councils  none  the  less  met  last  Octo- 
ber. They  debated  with  dignity  and 
good  sense;  they  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence with  success  against  the  offl- 
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cials  who  menaced  it;  they  strength- 
ened their  position  by  asking  only  for 
reforms  which  are  concrete  and  practi- 
cal. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  is 
fairly  clear.  The  movement  for  re- 
form is  now  too  broad  and  too  i>opular 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  personal  acci- 
dents. The  chances  are  that  the  few 
Chinese  i)ersonalities  whose  names  we 
happen  to  know  are  really  much  less 
important  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose. 
They  reign  In  our  minds  in  vacuo;  in 
China  they  are  two  or  three  among 
hundreds  of  millions.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  central  government  wllT 
probably  be  the  last  stage  in  a  long  evo- 
lution. What  is  vital  and  important  is 
that,  in  the  provinces  and  the  cities, 
here  faster  and  there  slower,  the  work 
of  reconstruction  does  go  busily  for- 
ward. The  certaihty  of  a  revival  Is 
not  in  doubt.  What  Is  doubtful  is 
only  how  far  the  quicker  motions  and 
assured  position  of  Japan  will  enable 
her  to  dominate  the  heart  of  China,  slh 
she  has  dominated  Korea  and  South 
Manchuria.  It  is  in  its  bearing  on 
this  problem  that  this  odd,  spasmodic 
act  of  self -assertion  in  Thibet  gains 
significance.  It  may,  when  we  know 
more  of  it,  turn  out  to  be  a  move  ac- 
tually inspired  by  the  same  Japanese 
influence  which  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  too-nationalist  Tuan-Shih-Kai. 
It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  spon- 
taneous act  of  calculating  and  far-see- 
ing self-defence.  If  it  is  the  latter, 
then  at  last,  even  though  it  be  with 
uncertain  steps,  China  has  begun  to 
walk  by  herself. 
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Lord  Rosebery's  splendid  gift  of  his 
villa  at  Po8lllpi>o  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence for  the  British  Ambassador  In 
Italy  makes  us  wonder  whether  gifts 
of  this  sort  are  recognized  sufficiently 
by  the  nation,  and  whether  BngUshmen 
are  encouraged  as  much  as  they  might 
be  to  render  such  services  to  the  State. 
For  a  valuable  and  useful  gift  Is  a 
real  service  to  the  State;  and  yet  It  Is 
not  generally  applauded  like  other  serv- 
ices from  which  It  differs  In  degree  but 
not  In  kind.  A  man  wins  fame,  and  of 
course  deserves  It,  by  devoting  all  his 
energy  to  the  public  service,  or  by  risk- 
ing his  life  for  his  country.  It  does 
not  come  In  every  one's  way  to  do  that 
But  there  are  thousands  of  men  who 
are  rich  enough  by  Inheritance,  or  have 
done  well  enough  In  business,  to  be  the 
benefactors  of  the  9tate,  even  after 
providing  handsomely  for  their  chil- 
dren. We  do  not  say  that  the  State 
should  strike  a  cynical  bargain  with  Its 
benefactors,  making  It  known  that  hon- 
ors are  to  be  bought  by  benefactions. 
It  will  be  said  that  there  Is  enough  of 
buying  honors  already  according  to  an 
unproclalmed  but  well-understood  tar- 
iff. Perhaps  there  Is  an  arguable  case, 
even  so,  for  some  men  who  profit  by 
this  easy  route  to  public  position;  for 
there  are  conceivably  some  who  sub- 
scribe to  their  party  funds  believing 
that  through  their  party  alone  can  they 
save  the  State,  and  who  have  no 
thought  of  what  advantages  they  may 
get  themselves.  And  If  their  party 
leaders — ^who  presumably  also  believe 
that  by  them  alone  can  the  State  be 
saved— do  not  reward  them  as  the  de- 
positaries and  representatives  of  pub- 
lic virtue,  who  should?  Virtue,  Indeed, 
though  rare,  may  be  found  everywhere, 
but  we  need  not  argue  the  ethics  of  the 
purchase  of  titles.  We  are  concerned 
here  with  the  Importance  of  making  It 


plain  that  public  gifts  are  a  genuine 
way  of  helping  the  State,  and  with  the 
question  of  how  they  should  be  ac- 
knowledged,— how  an  Incentive  can  be 
offered  to  the  "power  of  dole  and  dona- 
tive," as  Bacon  called  It,  without  de- 
moralizing the  whole  class  of  public 
donors.  And  we  would  emphasize  In 
particular  the  value  of  that  class  of 
gifts  to  which  Lord  Bosebery*s  contri- 
bution belongs.  Men  give  generously, 
we  know,  to  charities,  hospitals,  and  so 
forth.  But  there  Is  a  kind  of  gift  which 
adorns  and  dignifies  the  State,  and 
which  the  State  may,  nevertheless,  not 
be  Justified  In  buying  freely  for  Itself. 
Some  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge  have  a  practice  of  holding  a 
thanksgiving  service  every  year  when 
the  names  of  their  benefactors  are  read 
out.  These  men  had  nothing  to  gain 
from  their  Colleges,  for  Colleges  cannot 
bestow  honors  as  a  University  Itself 
can.  Their  gifts  were  an  act  of  filial 
piety,  and  their  names  are  not  forgot- 
ten by  the  authorities  of  the  Colleges, 
although  most  of  them  have  never  been 
heard  of  by  the  fleeting  generations  of 
undergraduates.  It  would  not  be  i>os- 
slble  for  the  State  to  have  the  roll  of 
its  benefactors  publicly  read  out  at 
certain  times,  even  though  It  should  be 
a  roll,  not  of  great  statesmen,  soldiers, 
and  sailors,  but  of  those  who  had  given 
to  the  State  the  equivalents  of  the 
plate,  the  buildings,  or  the  scholarship 
funds  which  are  given  to  Colleges.  But 
why  should  not  the  State  in  the  case  of 
a  particularly  valuable  gift  accord  to 
the  donor  the  thanks  of  Parliament? 
No  man  can  have  a  higher  honor  than 
that.  If  the  same  recognition  which 
was  bestowed  on  Wellington  and  Nel- 
son for  their  victories,  and  on  great  ad- 
ministrators for  their  labors  abroad, 
were  open  to  donors  to  the  State,  the 
class  of  donors  would  be  dignified,  and 
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its  ranks,  we  should  expect,  enormously 
swelled.  Very  few  men  could  aspire 
to  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  but  all 
would  know  that  in  their  humble  way 
they  were  doing  what  In  its  highest 
form  was  ranked  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service  to  the  country.  Magnum 
donum,  magna  gratia  should  be  at  least 
as  true  as  vtte  dawum,  vilis  gratia.  It 
would  soon  be  perfectly  well  under- 
stood that  the  class  of  donors  which  we 
are  imagining  would  be  paid  back  in 
public  consideration  and  esteem.  The 
principle  that  he  who  gives  public  gifts 
should  receive  public  honor  is  laid 
down  in  "Piers  Plowman/'  and  there- 
fore has  a  literary  pedigree. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
donors  should  be  encouraged  to  come 
forward.  There  are  ways  less  direct, 
but  not  less  effectual.  Those,  for  ex- 
ample, who  leave  pictures  to  the  nation 
are  in  the  nature  of  things  men  who 
desire  to  be  assured  that  every  precau- 
tion shall  be  taken  to  treat  their  pic- 
tures with  proper  care,  and  to  secure 
that  they  shall  be  shown  to  the  great- 
est advantage  to  the  public  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  bequeathed.  For  an 
illustration  of  how  not  to  encourage 
donors  we  need  not  look  further  than 
the  management  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery some  years  ago,  when  the  building 
with  its  priceless  treasures  was  for  a 
long  time  in  continual  danger  from  the 
inflammable  buildings  behind  it  Any 
owner  of  pictures  who  had  thoughts  of 
giving  them  to  the  nation  might  have 
been  excused  for  refusing  to  submit 
them  to  such  risks.  That  danger  has 
happily  been  removed,  but  the  lesson 
is  worth  remembering.  Another  way 
in  which  the  State  should  encourage 
the  private  donor  is  by  a  rearrangement 
of  the  Death-duties.  Unless*  we  are 
mistaken,  as  the  law  stands  at  present 
the  value  of  any  gift  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  is  reckoned  in  with  the  other 
personalty  of  the  donor  for  the  purpose 
of  estim«tlng  the  scale  on  which  the 


duties  are  to  be  paid.  We  hold  that 
anything  left  to  the  nation  should  be 
expressly  excluded  from  thus  ranking 
with  the  rest  of  the  personalty. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  villa  at  Posillppo,  and  has 
marked  its  incomparable  position  and 
the  exquisite  views  of  Vesuvius  and  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  need  not  be  told  that 
it  is  a  gift  of  high  worth.  The  fees 
of  nearly  three  thousand  pounds  which 
have  to  be  paid  for  its  transference 
suggest  its  material  value.  The  staff 
of  the  Embassy  in  Rome  have  to  carry 
on  their  diplomatic  work  during  the 
early  autumn  in  most  undesirable,  and 
even  dangerous,  conditions.  Therefore 
there  has  long  been  a  need  for  a  house 
not  too  far  from  the  capital  which 
could  be  used  as  the  house  at  Therapia, 
open  to  the  breezes  that  sweep  down 
the  Bosphorus  from  the  Black  Sea,  is 
used  by  the  staff  of  the  Embassy  at 
Constantinople.  Lord  Rosebery  could 
scarcely  have  set  a  better  example,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  followed. 

The  encouragement  of  public  gifts 
which  are  not  in  their  nature  charita- 
ble, but  go  to  increase  the  splendor  and 
amenity  of  the  State  rather  than  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  deserving,  is 
necessary  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England.  Americans  give  to  Universi- 
ties, hospitals,  and  similar  institutions 
on  a  scale  of  munificence  which  can 
only  be  described  as  princely  in  its  pro- 
fusion. In  the  matter  of  direct  gifts  to 
the  State  in  its  sovereign  capacity  the 
multi-millionaires  of  the  Transatlantic 
branch  of  our  race  are,  however,  much 
less  munificent.  Yet  there  are  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  adorning  and  dig- 
nifying the  national  administration.  If 
we  were  asked  to  name  one  of  the  most 
obvious  opportunities  Americans  have 
for  practising  the  art  of  public  giving 
we  should  say  it  is  to  provide  an  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  London  worthy  of  the 
United  States.  At  present  the  Ambassa- 
dor, though  he  has  a  permanent  office. 
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has  to  hire  a  house  to  serve  him  as  his 
piece  of  American  soil  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  What  a  gift  it 
wonld  be  if  some  American  millionaire 
could  give  one  of  the  great  houses  of 
London  to  his  country  as  a  London  Bm- 
bassy!  One  understands  and  likes  the 
traditional  simplicity  which  has  distin- 
guished the  practical  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican diplomacy,  yet  American  Ambas- 
sadors do  live  nowadays  in  places  like 
Dorchester  House,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter that  their  Government  should  own 
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them  than  that  individual  Ambassadors 
should  hire  them.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
an  American  to  add  to  the  corporate 
dignity  of  his  nation  without  putting 
any  burden  on  the  taxpayer.  Reticence 
in  public  expenditure  is  undoubtedly  a 
virtue.  By  all  means  let  it  be  prac- 
tised, but  let  the  rich  citizens  take  it 
on  themselves  to  maintain  the  "pomp 
and  circumstance"  of  their  country's 
representative  in  a  capital  which  will 
never,  we  trust,  be  regarded  by  them 
as  foreign. 
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In  "New  York  Society  on  Parade," 
Mr.  Ralph  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Howard 
Chandler  Christy  combine  to  produce  a 
volume  of  clearly  written  prose,  and 
pictures  of  exceedingly  well-dressed 
men  and  women,  dining,  dancing,  and 
otherwise  amusing  themselves.  The 
artist  leaves  them  with  good  looks  at 
least;  the  author  describes  them  as 
hard,  mercenary,  and  all  but  despicable 
in  selfishness.  The  book  is  evidently 
meant  for  two  classes  of  readers;  those 
described  in  these  pages,  and  those  to 
whom  the  private  ball  room,  the  box 
at  the  opera,  the  costly  dinner-party  are 
far-otr  visions,  purely  objects  of  faith. 
The  former  will  probably  be  Indifferent, 
the  latter  will  feel  Instructed  or  horri- 
fied according  to  temperament.  Both 
will  find  the  little  volume  elegant  and 
tasteful.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Nothing  new.  to  be  expected  except 
from  Africa.  There  is  quite  enough  to 
come  thence  In  the  way  of  hunting  sto- 
ries and  pictures  of  white  men  bearing 
their  burden  nobly,  and  of  black  men 
whose  savagery  has  strange  touches  of 
humor,  and  new  scenery  and  natural 
curiosities.  Whatever  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
book  may  be  when  it  comes,  Mr.  B.  B. 
Bronson's  "In  Closed  Territory,"  cov- 


ering the  same  ground,  abounds  in  nov- 
elty. This  was  to  be  expected  as  a 
party  sent  to  fix  the  boundary  between 
British  and  German  East  Africa  were 
the  only  previous  visitors  to  this  region, 
but  possibly  nobody  was  quite  prepared 
for  seeing  such  clever  animals  as  the 
leopard  who,  having  killed  two  ante- 
lope, concealed  them  in  a  tree  head  to 
taU,  twisting  the  legs  to  preserve  the 
balance.  Very  Interesting  photographs 
illustrate  the  book,  which  is  a  brisk  and 
awakening  narrative.  A  C.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

In  spite  of  "Blizabeth"  and  all  the 
other  garden  ladles  the  dweller  in  cit- 
ies will  prefer  to  do  her  gardening  in- 
doors, rather  than  in  the  publicity  of 
the  open  air,  and  Mr.  Bben  B.  Rex- 
ford's  "Indoor  Gardening"  comes  in 
good  time  with  the  seedsman's  cata- 
logues. He  seems  to  have  thought  of 
all  house  plant  lovers,  from  the  child 
with  one  flower  pot  to  the  enthusiastic 
adult  with  window  boxes,  bay  win- 
dows, plant  rooms,  verandas,  glasses 
and  flower  pots  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  he  has  advice  for  the  growers  of 
all  manner  of  plants  at  all  manner  of 
times  and  In  all  manner  of  emergencies. 
He  writes  without  technicalities  and 
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his  book  would  give  a  child  lover  of 
flowers  and  plants  the  best  of  training 
and  suggest  to  him  as  much  work  as 
would  suffice  for  a  life  time.  The  au- 
thor's two  earlier  books  make  a  full 
equipment  for  the  outdoor  gardener:  if 
also  provided  with  this,  the  plant  lover 
need  ask  no  addition  to  her  library.  J. 
B.  liippincott  Company. 

Mr.  Bdward  A.  Steiner's  "The  Immi- 
grant Tide,  its  Ebb  and  Flow/'  is  not 
absolutely  unique  in  its  spirit,  but  its 
author  belongs  to  a  very  small  group, 
the  men  who  are  defending  the  unde- 
sirable immigrant  against  those  unable 
to  see  that  his  wish  to  enter  this  coun- 
try is  equivalent  to  the  right  to  enter 
in  and  dwell  here.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  which  of  the  disputants  is 
in  the  Tight,  it  is  good  to  note  that 
when  Mr.  Steiner  Journeys  with  the  im- 
migrants he  ministers  tenderly  to  them, 
especially  to  the  children  and  that  he 
gave  himself  and  his  time  most  lav- 
ishly to  the  two  tasks  undertaken  by 
him,  in  writing  this  book,  that  of  show- 
ing how  theretumed  immigrant  affects 
his  people,  and  that  of  interpreting  the 
relation  and  attitude  of  the  various 
races  towards  our  institutions  and  their 
influence  upon  them.  To  this  end  he 
has  travelled  much  in  Southern  and 
South  ESastern  Burope  and  he  has  as- 
sociated familiarly  with  the  immigrant 
in  this  country  and  with  his  American 
contemuers,  and  he  detects  many  a 
flaw  in  the  accusations  brought  against 
the  new  comer.  His  book  lacks 
method  and  is  less  effective  than  it 
'would  be  if  properly  arranged,  but  it  is 
worth  the  study  of  all  Americans  and 
especially  of  the  perfectly  self-satisfled. 
Fleming  H.  Bevell  &  Oo. 

Among  conservative  theologians  of 
to-day  no  one,  perhaps,  holds  a  higher 
place  than  Dr.  James  Orr  of  Glasgow. 
His  discussion  of  **The  Problem  of  the 
Old  Testament  considered  with  refer- 


ence to  Recent  CMticism,"  published 
two  or  three  years  ago,  is  much  the 
keenest  and  most  convincing  reply  to 
the  more  radical  of  the  higher  critics 
which  has  appeared;  and  his  later  work 
"The  Bible  Under  Trial,"  although  less 
consecutive  and  comprehensive,  was 
marked  by  the  same  acumen  and  the 
same  occasional  flavor  of  Scotch 
humor.  His  latest  book,  "Side-Lights 
on  Christian  Doctrine"  (A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Son),  contains  a  series  of  addresses 
given  at  various  Bible  schools  and  con- 
ferences in  this  country  on  the  au- 
thor's visit  two  years  ago.  They  are 
studies  of  the  gravest  and  most  fun- 
damental theological  questions, — ^the 
names  and  attributes  of  God,  the  Trin- 
ity of  God,  creation  and  Providence, 
man  and  sin,  Christ  and  salvation,  the 
Spirit  in  salvation,  and  eternity  and 
its  issues.  These  are  treated  from  the 
conservative  point  of  view  with  ad- 
mirable force  and  lucidity  and  with  a 
strength  of  personal  conviction  which 
gives  them  a  strong  appeal. 

The  six  little  plays  which  Miss  Beu- 
lah  Marie  Dix  includes  in  her  pretty 
volume  entitled  "Alison's  Lad"  are  mat- 
ter to  bring  a  believer  in  the  New  Drama 
and  the  Destiny  of  the  New  Dramatist 
to  despair.  The  painfully  misunder- 
stood wives,  the  husbands  with  birds 
of  prey  gnawing  at  their  hearts,  the 
parents  who  eye  their  offspring  askance 
are  mercifully  absent;  so  is  the  crawl- 
ing, dragging,  trailing  action  that 
would  take  forty  years  to  put  a  girdle 
around  a  flour  barrel.  Instead  one  has 
groups  of  soldiers  almost  face  to  face 
with  death  but  looking  him  bravely  In 
the  eyes,  two  or  three  good  villains 
and  six  well-constructed  little  plots. 
Moreover  the  end  of  none  of  the  plays 
is  revealed  until  the  last  word  is 
spoken,  and  the  stage  effect  would  be 
excellent  The  dialogue  is  conducted 
in  phrases  musical  when  necessary  but 
as  a  rule  terse  and  effective.      The  au- 
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thor  says  that  the  plays  are  not  too 
difficult  for  amateurs;  she  might  have 
added  tliat  they  give  sufficient  oppor- 
tunities for  the  genius  of  the  most 
highly  endowed  and  long  practised 
actors.    Henry  Holt  &  Oo. 

Mr.  Qeorge  Bdward  Woodberry's 
eight  lectures  on  ^'Poetic  Bnergy,"  deliv- 
ered before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Bos- 
ton, in  1006,  were  among  the  chief  lit- 
erary events  of  the  winter,  but  dis- 
courses of  the  sort  to  which  they  belong 
are  not  truly  or  properly  appreciated 
by  the  ear.  The  smooth  flow  of  the 
English;  the  good  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment; the  definite  nature  of  the  charac- 
terization in  the  six  discourses  on  in- 
dividual authors  could  indeed  be  per- 
ceived but  it  is  by  reading,  not  by  lis- 
tening, that  one  discerns  the  value  of 
these  perfectly  independent  pieces  of 
criticism.  Published  in  book  form,  the 
lectures  are  entitled  "The  Inspiration 
of  Poetry,"  the  first  is  called  "Poetic 
M^adness,'*  and  the  last,  "Inspiration." 
The  authors  separately  criticized  are 
Marlowe,  CJamoens,  Byron,  Gray,  Tasso 
and  Lucretius,  a  company  in  which 
the  bond  of  union  seems  to  be  that 
passages  of  their  works  so  strikingly 
exhibit  the  quality  of  inspiration,  the 
mysterious  possession  temporarily  ex- 
alting a  poet  above  himself,  that  it  is 
discernible  even  to  persons  quite  devoid 
of  critical  ability.  Bxamination  will 
show  that  the  group  has  been  selected 
with  great  shrewdness,  and  an  attempt 
to  find  six  more  iiiustrative  of  inspira- 
tion will  probably  end  in  failure. 
The  effect  of  the  eight  lectures  is  that 
of  perfect  unity.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

To  know  in  precisely  what  words  an 
observer  describes  him  to  a  third  per- 
son is  a  privilege  unsought  by  the  mod- 
est wise  man,  but  he  may  receive  some- 
thing resembling  it  from  the  American 
edition    of   the   lectures    delivered    in 


France  on  the  Hyde  foundation.  The 
latest  published  course,  that  delivered 
in  190S-1909  by  Professor  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  appears  as  "The  Spirit  of  Amer- 
ica." There  is  no  kinship  between 
"The  Spirit  of  America,**  and  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  "The  American  Spirit," 
and  yet  both  are  real;  the  Bnglishman 
sees  the  working  power  of  the  race;  the 
American  sees  the  truly  directiug 
power,  often  invisible  but  always  po- 
tent, and  he  perceives  its  ancestry  and 
its  growth.  A  little  space  he  gives  to  the 
droll  mutual  misapprehension  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  and  then  describes  and 
defines  the  soul  of  the  American  people. 
The  titles  of  the  following  discourses 
are  Self  Reliance  and  the  Republic, 
Fair  Play  and  Democracy,  Will  Power, 
Work  and  Wealth,  Common  Order  and 
Social  Co-operation,  Personal  Develop- 
ment and  Education,  Self  Expression 
and  Literature  and  In  their  pages  there 
is  nothing  droll,  nothing  frivolous,  and 
nothing  even  superficially  ill-natured. 
The  truth  is  that. in  selecting  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  to  deliver  this  course  of  lectures. 
Harvard  chose  a  specimen  o^  that  rare 
type,  the  gentle  American.  He  is  influ- 
ential because  he  is  gentle;  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  understands  and  he  tells ' 
the  truth.  There  may  be  stronger  men 
in  the  college  faculties,  but  there  is 
none  more  trusted  by  the  country  in 
general.  France  it  is  to  be  hoped  ac- 
cepted his  statements  as  proved.  His 
own  countrymen  should  study  them 
thoroughly.      The  Macmillan  Company. 

If  any  survive  of  those  who  refused 
to  see  any  great  advance  in  art  or  mo- 
rality in  Bret  Harte*s  Introduction  of 
the  lost  woman  into  American  fiction, 
they  must  wonder  at  the  changes 
wrought  by  forty  years.  Now,  when 
such  a  woman  appears  in  the  novel  or 
short  story  of  the  West,  her  chance  of 
marrying  the  hero  is  rather  better  than 
that  of  a  blameless  heroine  if  the  latter 
be  tactless,  or  rigid  in  her  theories  of 
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life,  and  this  is  true  even  if  the  hero  be 
an  honest  man,  and  except  in  his  mat- 
rimonial  ideals   a  gentleman,   as   Mr. 
Rex  Beach's  'The  Silyer  Horde**  bears 
witness.       When,  as   in   Mr.   Charles 
Tenney  Jackson's  "The  Day  of  Souls," 
the  hero  is  a  gambler,  a  man  capable  of 
every   species  of  dishonesty  in   ward 
politics,  a  man  whose  daily  life  blends 
extravagant  expenditure  with  incredi- 
ble sordidness  in  details,  the  event  does 
not  shock,  but  seems  entirely  natural. 
Neither  man  nor  woman  being  fit  for 
matrimony  in   the  estimation  of  any 
Christian  church,  or  in  the  opinion  of 
any   sociologist  or  psychologist,   their 
marriage  is  less  to  be  regretted  than 
the  alliance  of  either  one  with  a  decent 
person,  although  dangerous  to  the  State 
both  as  giving  a  bad  example,  and  as 
affording  the  possibility  of  producing 
degenerate    offspring.      Granting    this 
tendency    to    emphasize    all    physical 
unpleasantness,    the    reader    with    no 
taste  for  unvarnished  ugliness  can  but 
wonder  why   the   book   was   written, 
and  must  marvel  at  the  author*s  evi- 
dent satisfaction   with   the  man  and 
woman  whom  he  leaves  on  the  brink  of 
marriage.  He  puts  forward  this  pair  as 
representing    San    Francisco    and    all 
America,   a   theory   not  likely   to   be 
found  agreeable  by  either.    It  is  one 
thing  to  be  merciful  to  a  repentant  sin- 
ner; it  is  quite  another  to  worship  her 
or  to  make  her  the  object  of  respectful 
admiration.      Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

According  to  the  American  theo- 
rizer  in  child  management,  according 
to  the  American  teacher  and  the 
American  novelist  the  average  Ameri- 
can parent  suffers  from  general 
atrophy  often  localized  in  the  spinal 
vertebra;.  With  Juvenile  courts,  cur- 
fews, probation  visitors,  public  play- 
grounds, the  American  flag,  sand-heaps, 
kindergarteners,  supplementary  read- 
ing, a  daily  meal  provided  by  the  city, 


the    police,    educational    centres,    free 
medical  advice  and  nursing,  the  aboli- 
tion of  corporal  punishment,  the  intro- 
duction of  free  rides,  and  fire  drills,  all 
assembled  to  aid  him,  he  is  unable  to 
keep  one  small  child  in  decent,  respect- 
ful subjection,   much  less  to  instruct 
him  in  proper  behavior,  least  of  all  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen.       For  this 
cause  do  all  manner  of  clubs  hold  meet- 
ings, whereat  wondrous  pai)er8  are  read, 
and  for  this  cause  is  a  book  like  Mrs. 
Josephine  Daskam  Bacon*s  "The  Biog- 
raphy of  a  Boy"  written.      The  meet- 
ings are  comically  dull;   the  book   Is 
comically  clever,  and  true  to  life — to- 
the  life  of  the  American  father  and 
mother  who  try  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,   and  leave  their  children   to  be^ 
governed  by  everybody  but  themselves. 
Mrs.  Bacon's  stories  of  children  have^ 
shown  that  her  eyes  are  oi)en  to  the 
absurdity  of  certain  phases  of  modem 
pedagogy:    "The  Biography  of  a  Boy" 
shows  her  acquaintance  with  certain 
current  absurdities  of  parental  behav- 
ior.     The    "Boy's"    mother    practices 
farming  and  stock-breeding;  is  inter- 
ested in  civic  matters;  thinks  of  every- 
thing but  her  son  who  thinks  for  him- 
self, waxes  insolent  and  entirely  insub- 
ordinate and  is  left  under  the  influence 
of  a  boy's  camp,  which  is  expected  to 
fit  him  for  a  school  kept  by  a  man  who- 
can   govern   boys.       It   must   not   be 
thought  that  the  mother  is  anything 
but  well-intentioned,  and  she  is  super- 
ficially agreeable  in  spite  of  her  mater- 
nal inefficiency;  or  that  the  boy  is  any 
more    objectionable    than    any    living 
creature   untaught    in    obedience    and 
self-sacrifice  must  be.    His  elders  have 
never  granted  him  his  sacred  right  to 
the  benefit  of  their  experience;  he  can- 
not learn  the  world  by  himself  and  so 
the    boys'    camp    and    the    boarding- 
school  for  him!    His  story  is  both  in- 
teresting and   profitable.       Harper   & 
Brothers. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S  GARDEN. 

Over  the  mountaine  and  over  the  sea, 
In  the  land  where  we  never  again  shall 

be. 
There  lleth  a  garden  of  long  ago, 
Where  children  played  that  we  used  to 

kBOW. 

There  Is  no  magic  of  brush  or  pen 

Can  picture  the  wonders  we  met  with 
then^ 

When  we  left  in  the  town  our  school- 
book  lore. 

In  Grandmother's  Garden  to  stand 
once  more. 

T|ie  roses  we  plucked  to  our  hearts' 
content — 

But  they  died  to  our  wistful  wonder- 
ment!— 

And  the  prim  box-borders  that  smelt 
80  sweet 

When  crushed  by  our  wandering  child- 
ish feet! 

And  the  hedge  of  beech  that  walled  us 

lu. 
With  the  bit  near  the  house  that  was 

all  worn  thin, 
Where  Grandfather  stood  to  smoke  at 

night 
With  a   friend  in   'M%  garden  out  of 

sight 

Grandmother's  Garden!  Can't  you  see, 
Right  in  the  middle,  the  cherry-tree. 
With   the  cherries   hanging,   big   and 

red?— 
But  the  blackbirds  had  first  bite,  we 

said! 

And  the  bough   where  we  sat  when 

tired  of  play. 
With  a  book  on  our  knees   and   our 

thoughts  away, 
Past  the  sheltering  hills,  to  the  wide, 

wide  sea, 
Till   Grandmother  called   us  back — to 

tea? 

Grandmother's   Garden!  Yesterday 
I  stood  in  a  southern  garden  gay, 
Where  on  smooth  lawns  went  stately 

by 
I*roud    peacocks    with    their   strident 

Where  the  sun  blazed  down   on  the 
fruit-trees  tall 


That  climbed  and  clung  on  the  high 

south  wall. 
When,  sudden,  my  heart  went  out  from 

me 
To  the  other  garden  across  the  sea. 

A  thought — ^and  a  look — and  there  at 

my  feet 
Was  a  border  of  box  that  smelt  as 

sweet 
In  the  heat  of  the  sun  as,  long  ago. 
In   the   old-time  garden   we  used   to 

know    ... 

The  years  flew  by;  the  builder  came. 
And  Grandmother's  Gard^i  is  Just  a 

name; 
For  a  mansion  stands  where  the  rosea 

grew, 
And  a  wall  in  the  place  of  the  hedge 

we  knew. 

But  I  close  my  eyes  and  I  see  again 
Grandmother's  Garden,  oh!  so  plain. 
In  the  land  that  we  cannot  go  back  to 

see. 
Where   the   children    played    that    we 

used  to  be. 

TF.  J".  Civmenm, 

The  PAU  ICall  Maffulne. 


THE  COMBATANTS. 

Just  In  the  shade  of  the  arena's  gate. 

They  trooped  and  paused;  and  to  the 
ranks  of  eyes 

That  questioned  ere  they  drove  them 
on  to  fate. 

Steel-swift,  steel-steady,  did  their  an- 
swers rise — 

"I  fight  to  break  the  tyranny  I  hate!" 

"I  come  to  tear  the  veil  from  ancient 
Ues!" 

"I  seize  the  odds!  Let  others  share  the 
prize!" 

"I  fail,  that  %om^  may  conquer,  soon  or 
late!" 

But  one  who  bore,  within  that  radiant 
line, 

A  look  as  cool  as  Joy,  as  firm  as  pain, 

And  touched  his  sword,  as  some  rapt 
village  swain 

Touches  the  cup  that  holds  his  wed- 
ding-wine. 

Spoke  not,  until  they  urged:  "What  aim 
is  iUner 

**I  fight,  thai  none  may  ever  fight  Oifainr 

Q.  if.  Sort. 

The  Nation. 
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THE  CENSORSHIP  OP  BOOKS. 


If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  fact 
that  books  have  now  taken  their  place 
«mong  the  essential  reaolrementB  of 
life,  it  would  be  found  in  the  excite- 
ment which  is  caused  by  any  attempt 
made,  or  suggested,  to  disturb  the  bal- 
•ance  of  literary  supply.  Reading  is 
not,  and  never  can  become,  one  of  our 
primary  necessities,  like  bread;  but  it 
is  rapidly  ranging  itself  among  the 
secondary  ones,  by  the  side  of  meat  or 
tea.  That  is  to  say,  the  moment  a  hu- 
man being  is  relieved  from  the  utter- 
most pressure  of  need,  he  surrounds 
liimself  with  the  most  obvious  com- 
forts, and  what  issues  from  the  Press 
Is  unquestionably  becoming  recognized 
as  one  of  those.  Therefore  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  with  its  necessary  limitations, 
should  be  the  subject  of  vivid  general 
interest,  that  it  should  be  watched  with 
jealousy,  and  that  every  proposal  to 
tamper  with  its  delicate  practical  equil- 
ibrium should  be  subjected  to  keen  ex- 
amination. 

We  have  seen  this  winter  an  instance 
at  once  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  the 
boundaries  of  literary  independence  and 
of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing. It  was  remarkable  enough  to  de- 
serve to  be  taken  out  of  the  range  of 
men's  desultory  discussion,  and  ex- 
amined in  a  more  philosophical  spirit. 
In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  vehe- 
mence of  the  electoral  crisis,  blowing 
aside  most  of  our  habitual  minor  in- 
terests, the  dispute  between  the  Circu- 
lating Libraries  and  the  public,  which 
began  at  an  early  stage  of  the  winter, 
has  continued  to  reverberate  in  the 
newspapers.  Between  the  announce- 
ments of  "coalition  gains"  the  wail  of 
the  boycotted  lady  novelist  has  been 
heard,  and  in  the  smallest  possible  type 
the  Times  has  printe4  an  indignant  re- 
Joinder  from  Three  Hundred  Thousand 


Mothers.  The  interest  of  the  public 
has  been  no  academic  one,  and  it  has 
been  expressed  with  a  considerable  vio- 
lence in  one  direction  and  in  the  other. 
Let  us  briefly  recount  the  grounds  of 
the  dispute. 

On  December  1  last,  there  sprang 
into  existence  a  body  which  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  first  hour  of  its 
career  by  a  startling  act  The  Circu- 
lating Libraries  Association  was  the 
result  of  a  meeting  between  the  man- 
agers of  the  principal  purveyors  of 
books,  drawn  together,  it  would  appear 
from  the  published  statement  of  the 
body,  to  contrive  a  method  of  putting 
a  stop  to  a  state  of  things  "which  for 
some  time  past  had  been  causing  an- 
noyance to  their  subscribers  and  incon- 
venience to  themselves."  It  is  impos- 
sible in  England  to  induce  people  of 
this  class  to  state  in  clear  terms  what 
they  mean  when  moral  ideas  are  at 
stake,  and  nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  opaque  that  the  cotton-wool  of 
verbiage,  in  which  the  Associated  Li- 
brarians wrapped  up  the  subject  of 
"annoyance"  and  "inconvenience" 
which  forced  them  to  take  strong  meas- 
ures. They  admitted,  however,  that 
they,  the  Librarians,  had  lately  circu- 
lated among  their  clients  one  (or  many) 
books  "which  are  regarded  as  trans- 
gressing the  dictates  of  good  taste  in 
subject  or  treatment"  Their  sub- 
scribers, or  some  of  them,  had  com- 
plained of  this,  and  the  Librarians  in 
their  turn  bewailed  their  powerlessness 
to  prevent  the  abuse.  They  met  on 
December  1,  and  associated  themselves 
for  the  express  purpose  of  circumvent- 
ing it  They  met— and  they  hit  upon 
what  they  thought  was  a  perfect  plan, 
which  would  unite  the  suftrages  of 
every  class  in  the  community.  But 
ah!  for  the  schemes  .of  mice  and  men! 

The  plan  had  its  ingenuity  and  its 
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courage.  It  was  drastic,  and  yet  it 
was  insinuating.  The  Circulating  Li- 
brarians, confident  in  their  associated 
powers,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  boms.  In  their  announce- 
ment to  the  public,  through  the  publish- 
ers, they  adopted  a  firm  tone.  "We 
have  determined,"  they  wrote,  "in  fu- 
ture that  we  will  not  place  in  circulation 
any  book  which,  by  reason  of  the  per- 
sonally scandalous,  libellous,  immoral, 
or  otherwise  disagreeable  nature  of  its 
contents,  \a  in  our  opinion  likely  to 
prove  offensive  to  any  considerable  sec- 
tion of  our  subscribers."  That  the  Li- 
brarians were  wholly  within  their 
rights  in  forming  this  determination, 
and  in  acting  uiK>n  it,  is  so  obvious 
that,  if  some  indignant  authors  had  not 
traversed  it,  it  would  be  needless  to 
point  out  that,  of  course,  as  tradesmen 
supplying  subscribers  with  a  particular 
kind  of  goods,  the  libraries  were  per- 
fectly Justified  in  saying  that  such  and 
such  a  commodity  was  what  they  did 
not  require  and  would  not  purvey. 
Their  next  step  showed  less  judgment 
and  forethought,  and  landed  them  in  a 
difficulty. 

They  proceed  to  explain  that  in  order 
to  prevent  works  of  an  offensive  kind 
from  reaching  their  subscribers,  they 
bad  hit  upon  a  contrivance  which,  it 
appeared  to  them,  must  automatically 
close  the  door  upon  all  scandal.  Read- 
ers had  indignantly  complained  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  one  at  the  libra- 
ries able  or  willing  to  divide  the  liter- 
ary black  sheep  from  the  rest  of  the 
fiock.  Very  well!  The  Associated  Li- 
brarians would  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  protect  the  virtue  of  the  pub- 
lic at  the  cost  of  great  personal  incon- 
venience to  themselves.  The  mode  in 
which  they  proposed  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic was  this.  They  required-  the  pub- 
lishers in  future  to  submit  to  a  commit- 
tee of  the  association  a  copy  of  every 
book,  at  least  one  clear  week  before  the 
date  of  publication.      This  committee 


was  to  read  all  the  proposed  books  and 
to  divide  them  into  three  categories,, 
"satisfactory,"  "doubtful,"  and  "ob- 
jectionable," while  the  entire  body  of 
Circulating  Librarians  took  a  solemn 
pledge  that  they  would  refuse  to  "circu- 
late or  sell  any  book  considered  ob- 
jectionable by  any  three  members  of 
the  association."  These  three  mem- 
bers were  to  be  unnamed;  they  would 
form  a  secret  court,  beyond  criticism 
or  challenge.  There  was  to  be  no  ap- 
peal against  their 

mysterious  meetings, 
Ajid  unknown  dooms,  and  sudden  ex- 
ecutions. 

But  worse  lay  behind.    The  Associ- 
ated Librarians  not  merely  demanded 
that  every  book  should  be  submitted  to 
them     before     publication,     and     an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  refused  if 
the  terrible  tribunal  of  three  considered 
it    "doubtful    or    objectionable,"    but 
they  pledged  themselves  to  proceed  al- 
together   beyond    their    province    and 
make  the  distribution  of  such  a  book 
under  any  circumstances  "as  small  as 
possible."    If,     therefore,     those     un- 
named and  unseen  members  of  a  com- 
mercial committee  objected  to  a  book, 
the  existence  of  that  book  was  to  be 
threatened,   even  though  it  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land.     It  was  to  be  attacked  even  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  libraries. 
If  possible,  it  was  to  be  suppressed  al- 
together.   The   Librarians   must  have 
been  singularly  naive,  for  they  seem 
to  have  thought  that  a  humble  public 
would  sip  gratefully  from  this  chalice 
on  its  knees. 

In  all  discussion  of  the  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  art  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  overlook  the  wishes  of  the 
artist  When  English  men  of  business 
consider  what  should  be  done  with  an 
object,  the  last  thing  they  think  of  is 
the  opinion  of  the  man  who  made  It. 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  curious 
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national  trait  does  not  protect  us 
against  the  inroads  of  a  sterile  sesthetl- 
'Clsm,  but  It  has  Its  disadvantages. 
Sometimes  the  man  who  painted  the 
picture  or  carved  the  statue  or  even 
wrote  the  book  has  something  to  say 
which  Is  not  merely  worth  hearing,  but 
must  be  listened  to.  The  Circulating 
Xilbraries,  In  their  "stand-and-dellver" 
to  the  publishers,  showed  the  custom- 
4ury  national  peculiarity.  They  thought 
of  the  wishes  of  everybody  except  of 
the  authors.  This  error  could  not  be 
repeated  by  the  publishers,  who  are 
brought  into  personal  relations  with 
those  who  write,  and  they  very  nat- 
urally replied  that  they  could  not  bow 
their  heads  to  the  Tribunal  of  Three 
without  asking  the  authors  what  they 
thought  about  It;  and  the  authors,  of 
-course,  stiffened  their  backs  at  once. 

After  the  unanimous  refusal  of  the 
4inthors  to  allow  their  books  to  be  sub- 
mitted before  publication  to  a  secret 
-committee  which  should  decide,  with- 
•out  appeal,  as  to  whether  they  could  or 
could  not  be  allowed  to  appear,  the 
•original  proposal  of  the  Circulating  Li- 
braries was  heard  of  no  more.  But  the 
<!orrespondence  on  the  suppression  of 
Improper  books  went  on  as  vigorously 
■as  ever,  and  the  Interest  of  the  public 
In  the  subject  showed  no  sign  of  ex- 
haustion. It  is  proper  that  even  those 
whose  instincts  are  most  warmly  called 
forth  by  a  desire  to  guard  the  liberty 
•of  the  mind  should  admit  that  there 
bns  been,  and  still  Is,  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  about  the  ease  with  which  un- 
wholesome literature  Is  disseminated  at 
the  present  moment.  Much,  however, 
is  vaguely  stated  and  loosely  conjec- 
tured. To  hear  some  persons  talk  of 
the  degeneracy  of  printed  matter  we 
might  Imagine  that  the  resources  of 
•civilisation  were  exhausted,  and  the  end 
of  decency  at  hand.  Let  us  Inquire 
what  grain  of  fact  Is  to  be  sifted  out  of 
this  mass  of  exaggeration. 

There  was  published  last  year  a  vol- 


ume of  Recollections  by  an  elderly 
lady  of  titie,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  put  out,  like  a  tub  to  catch  a 
whale,  for  the  purpose  of  scandalising 
the  middle  classes.  The  venerable  au- 
thoress, who  must  be  a  person  of  a 
sprightiy  temper,  went.  It  Is  said,  to 
the  very  verge  of  libel  In  her  zeal  for 
making  the  flesh  of  respectability 
creep.  "Their  Aunt  Jemima,  indeed!" 
she  seemed  to  say.  "Come  a  llttie 
nearer,  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
their  Aunt  Jemima — oh,  shocking!" 
As  she  said  this,  the  hordes  of  those 
who  dwell  wearily  in  Balham  and  in 
Brompton  crept  on  tip-toe  nearer  and 
nearer,  while  the  waggish  old  lady,  for- 
getting to  drop  her  voice,  shouted  at 
them  through  the  trumpet  of  the  Cir- 
culating Libraries.  This  incident, 
though  naturally  regrettable,  is  neither 
unprecedented  nor  important  The 
remarkable  noblewo«ian  aimed  at 
something  like  the  reputation  made  in 
Paris  eighty  years  ago  by  the  egregious 
Vicomtesse  de  ChamiUy.  It  is  not  un- 
fair, since  she  has  got  them  both,  to  say 
that  she  wanted  notoriety  and  money. 
Except  to  the  feelings  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Aunt  Jemima;  no  sort  of  harm 
has  been  done  by  her  "Memoirs."  No 
doubt  it  may  be  said  that  the  reading 
of  vulgar  books  tends  to  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  a  youthful  mind.  Very 
superfine  musicians  contend  that  it  im- 
pairs the  character  to  listen  to  Men- 
delssohn's Elij<ih.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
degrees  in  mental  delicacy,  but  surely 
no  one  can  seriously  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  institute  a  censor- 
ship of  books  because  one  old  lady  cir- 
culates her  more  or  less  apocryphal 
Recollections. 

The  other  case  which  is  brought  for- 
ward by  those  who  recommend  a 
check  on  the  output  of  printed  matter 
is  more  serious.  There  have  been  is- 
sued of  late — so  it  appears,  at  least,  for 
I  write  on  hearsay--a  certain  number 
of  novels,  chiefly  from  one  source,  deal- 
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ing  with  sexual  questions  of  a  kind 
which  may  be  proper  for  grave  medical 
discussion,  but  is  wholly  unfitted  for 
the  license  of  imaginative  treatment 
It  is  bitterly  complained  that  the  heads 
of  households  find  these  books  in  the 
hands  of  their  children,  and  that  they 
are  ''powerless'*  to  check  their  circula- 
tion. In  parenthesis,  it  may  be  sug- 
gested that  a  parent  has  the  power 
either  to  take  away  the  novel  from  her 
daughter,  or  to  close  her  subscription 
to  the  library,  or  to  write  a  protest 
against  the  particular  book  she  objects 
to.  In  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
it  seems  to  be  taken  for  gmnted  that 
the  subscriber  is  "powerless" — ^the 
word  is  frequentiy  used — and  must  sit, 
tied  to  her  chair,  while  "doubtful  and 
objectionable"  works  are  read  aloud  to 
her  by  an  emissary  from  the  Olrculat- 
ing  Library.  In  the  presence  of  an 
"objectionable  book*'  there  is  surely 
one  sovereign  remedy  always  before 
the  subscriber,  namely,  not  to  read  it. 

That  the  discovery  of  an  immoral 
and  insinuating  book  in  a  carefully  con- 
ducted household  is  a  very  vexatious 
thing  is,  however,  not  to  be  denied. 

But  before  we  yield  ourselves  unre- 
servedly to  indignation  in  this  matter 
there  are  certain  points  to  be  consid- 
ered which  are  easily  overlooked.  In 
the  first  place,  a  really  immoral  or  in- 
decent publication  can  be  dealt  with 
at  once  by  the  police  under  Lord  Gamp- 
bell's  Act  This  draws  a  strong  line 
between  the  possible  and  the  impossi- 
ble. But  the  moment  we  attempt, 
from  a  zeal  for  morals,  to  improve  on 
the  law,  to  draw  another  line  inside  the 
police  line,  we  embark  upon  a  sea  of 
difficulties.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  the  novels  which  have  Just  been  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  presumable  (by  one 
who  has  hever  read  and  never  will 
read  one  of  them)  that  they  keep  very 
amply  on  the  safe  side  of  the  Act,  or 
else  they  would  never  be  circulated  at 
all.    If,  by  aecident,  a  novel  of  positive 


scandal  passes  unobserved  into  general 
sale,  the  first  reader  who  notices  it» 
character  should  communicate  with  the> 
Home  Office. 

While  it  is  possible,  and,  more  than, 
possible,  inevitable,  that  people,  espe* 
dally  those  responsible  for  the  pro- 
priety of  home  life,  should  feel  alarm 
at  the  inroads  of  indelicate  and  vulgar 
literature,  it  is  extremely  desirable  not 
to  forget  the  broader  and,  if  we  may 
say  so,  the  historic  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion. These  are  too  commonly  ignored 
by  moralists  who  advocate  sudden  and 
drastic  remedies  of  an  evil  which  wiU» 
perhaps,  be  found  to  frighten  more- 
than  it  injures  them.  There  was  once- 
a  bishop,  the  wisest  and  wittiest  of  hi» 
order,  who  said  in  his  haste — or  was. 
said  to  have  said — that  he  would 
"rather  see  England  free  than  ESngland 
sober."  Let  us  take  our  courage  in 
both  hands  and  admit  that  we  would 
rather  see  English  literature  free  thaik 
English  literature  decent  Dr.  Magee- 
did  not  indicate,  in  his  famous  dMum^. 
any  approval  of  insobriety.  He  did 
not  stand  behind  others  of  his  cloth  iik 
his  anxiety  to  see  England  sober,  but 
he  had  the  breadth  of  vision  to  perceive 
that  all  good  things,  and  sobriety  in- 
cluded among  them,  depend  on  the 
habit  of  liberty.  Make  a  man  a  slavey 
whether  to  a  despot  or  to  a  grand- 
motherly system  of  civic  repressionSp. 
and  you  take  away  the  fibre  of  resist- 
ance from  his  character.  Tou  make- 
him,  in  the  instances  in  which  his. 
code  of  by-laws  does  not  support  him» 
the  victim  of  his  own  weakness.  If  no- 
one  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  his  depth* 
while  bathing,  no  one  would  ever  leanv 
to  swim. 

When,  therefore,  we  resist  with  in- 
dignation the  proposal  to  censor  our- 
reading,  and  to  suppress  such  books  as- 
seem  to  a  committee  to  be  objection- 
able,  it  is  not  with  the  slightest  wish' 
to  encourage  what  is  ugly  and  vile.  If 
there  were  no  laws  which  dealt  witb 
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the  subject,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
use  any  weapons  which  society  could 
contrive  in  order  to  fight  against  disloy- 
alty, obscenity,  and  lib^ous  rancoir. 
We  see  before  us,  at  this  moment,  a 
condition  of  things  in  India  which 
calls  for  a  modification  of  the  rights  of 
some  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  this  di- 
rection. But  our  rulers  accept  this 
exceptional  state  of  public  manners 
.  with  reluctance,  and  they  meet  it  by 
the  exercise  of  the  law.  What  is  sug- 
gested by  some  people  at  home,  with 
regard  to  Bnglish  books,  is  a  private 
legislation  inside  the  legislation  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  machination  of  private 
police,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  has 
never,  in  all  the  course  of  modem  his- 
tory, been  of  advantage  even  to  sui^rfi- 
cial  morals.  A  brief  examination  of 
the  historical  aspect  of  the  matter  may 
here  be  of  value  to  us. 

We  must  first  remind  ourselves,  then, 
that  the  idea  of  a  censorship  of  books 
was  a  Papal  invention,  and  has  been 
carried  out  most  firmly  and  consis- 
tently, not  by  any  temporal  authority, 
bilt  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Council  of  Carthage  Issued  a  decree 
forbidding  Christians  to  circulate  or  to 
possess  the  writings  of  the  authors  of 
pagan  antiquity.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  loss  which  this  act  of 
fanaticism  has  entailed  upon  the  mod- 
em world,  and  the  spirit  which  in- 
spired it  is  one  which  must  always  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  In  times 
when  books  circulated  only  in  manu- 
script, and  within  very  limited  areas, 
the  actual  destraction  of  a  work  of 
genius  was  not  only  possible.  It  was 
often  easy.  After  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  work  became  more  diffi- 
cult, and  was  prosecuted  with  a  fiercer 
zeaL  The  opening  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  are  prominent  in  the 
annals  of  repression,  but  it  took  a  dif- 
ferent course.  The  Renaissance  had 
done  Its  work,  and  Roman  prelates  ex- 


pended their  enthusiasm  and  their 
money  In  the  preservation  of  ancient 
literature,  even  though  its  tendency 
might  be  unfavorable  to  morals  and 
religion.  A  new  enemy  was  in  the 
field,  the  reform  Inside  the  Churchy 
and  this  was  now  pursued  in  all  its  lit- 
erary emanations. 

The  earliest  list  of  censored  books  is 
said  to  be  that  drawn  up  und^  clerical 
advice,  by  Charles  V.  In  Belgium  |a 
1524.  The  theological  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Louvain  made  itself 
dreaded  throughout  Europe  by  the 
fierce  and  reiterated  attacks  whlcb.  it 
made  on  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  la 
1543  an  elaborate  list  of  prohibited 
books,  now  catalogued  for  the  first 
time,  was  issued  at  Venice,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  faculty  of  theology 
in  Paris  produced  a  fuller  Index,  and 
contrived  heavier  penalties  on  the  sale 
of  improper  works.  iPope  Paul  IV. 
took  advantage  of  the  labors  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Venice,  Milan,  and  Spaln^ 
to  draw  up  the  famous  Jndeof  Libronmk 
ProhiMtorum,  of  which  so  much  has 
since  been  vaguely  heard.  He  deliv- 
ered the  list  In  1559  to  the  InquisitiOD 
in  Rome,  and  this  most  formidable  en<> 
gine  of  literary  tyranny  was  circulated 
throughout  the  Catholic  world.  In  this 
documeilt  there  were  three  alphabetical 
sections;  the  first  comprising  a  list  of 
authors  whose  entire  writings  were 
prohibited;  the  second,  specified  works 
by  authors  otherwise  held  innocuous; 
the  third,  anonymous  writings.  It  Is 
noticeable  that  an  appendix  contained 
almost  all  existing  editions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  Index,  after  a  d^ay 
during  which  the  theological  faculties 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  were  consulted, 
was  at  length  published,  in  1564,  at  the 
close  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

It  would  be  tedious  to  continue  the 
history  of  these  Roman  Indices,  whlcb 
those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter 
may  follow  in  the  learned  compilations 
of  such  historians  as  Reusch  and  Mend* 
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ham.  A  recent  work  by  Hilgera  (1904) 
may  be  Indicated  as  a  useful  source  of 
information.  But  it  Is  interestlnsr,  In 
examining  the  early  censorship  of 
books,  to  notice  that  "Immorality/*  ex- 
cept in  a  violent  form,  rarely  attracted 
the  censure  of  the  Inquisitors,  which 
was  directed  mainly  against  theological 
and  philosophical  speculation.  Heresy 
was  Che  game  which  the  censors  went 
forth  to  hunt,  and  their  principal  prey 
were  ^'apostates,  schismatics,  and  every 
species  of  sectary."  In  1586,  the  bus- 
iness was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  placed  In  those  of  the 
Index  Congregation,  a  sort  of  commit- 
tee whose  duty  was  to  keep  the  list  of 
prohibited  books  up  to  date,  and  to 
snint  learned  and  pious  men  special 
permission  to  read,  for  a  holy  purpose, 
Uds  or  that  condemned  work.  This 
Congregation  has  never  ceased  its  la- 
bors, and  although  the  spread  of  liberal 
opinion  has  made  its  aseal  more  and 
more  nugatory,  and  though  that  zeal 
lias  Itself  abated,  yet  its  action  re- 
mains of  a  kind  which  no  citizen  of 
a  free  community,  unless  biased  by 
prejudice,  can  regard  with  satisfac- 
tion; 

The  desire  to  restrict  speculative 
tbought,  although  It  has  by  no  means 
died  out,  has  in  late  years  given  place 
to  a  zeal  for  decency.  It  is  Important 
to  notice  that  the  tendency  of  a  cen- 
sorship nowadays  is  to  begin  with  the 
suppression  of  books  scandalous  to 
morals,  and  then  to  proceed  to  that  of 
books  which  contravene  the  ethical  and 
religious  ideas  accepted  by  society  at 
the  particular  moment.  This  latter 
tendency  is  the  one  wlilcb  particularly 
instifles  a  resistance  to  any  form  of 
extra^legal  repression.  It  is  necessary 
to  insist  that  to  place  the  existence  of 
books  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  group  of 
men  of  whose  fitness  for  so  Important 
s  charge  the  public  can  know  nothing 
Is  to  endanger  the  advance  of  thought. 
A  ^Ibunal  formed  to-day  to  suppress 


a  morbid  novel  may  go  on  to-morrow  to 
boycott  a  Darwin  or  a  Renan.  As  this 
has  been  denied,  it  is  worth  wiille  to 
draw  attention  to  what  was  attempted 
so  lately  as  1859.  My  friend.  Dr.  P. 
Chalmers  Mitchell,  points  out  to  me 
that  Whewell,  Murchison,  and  Sedg- 
wick appealed  to  Owen  to  stamp  out 
Chambers's  Vestiffea  of  OreaHofit  which 
Sedgwick  called  "that  beastly  book." 
A  little  later,  the  same  dignified  au- 
thorities used  similar  phrases  about 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Speeiea.  The  pub- 
lic language  of  such  men  as  Bishop 
Wllberforce  was  a  direct  and  passion- 
ate incentive  to  such  suppression  as 
was  possible.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  if  the  recently  self-elected  tri- 
bunal had  existed  In  1860,  when  the 
Quarterly  Review  Issued  its  famous  blast 
against  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
as  a  publication  "absolutely  incompat- 
ible with  the  Word  of  God,"  an  appeal 
to  it  by  Sedgwick,  Whewell,  Murchison, 
and  Wllberforce,  supported  by  the 
scientific  opinion  of  Owen,  would  have 
been  instantly  and  completely  success- 
ful, and  the  Origin  of  Species  must  have 
been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  such  er- 
rors of  Judgment  could  not  occur  again. 
Men  of  light  and  leading  in  1910  are 
not  made  of  a  difterent  clay  from  those 
who  represented  science  and  society  in 
1860.  It  is  always  the  unexamined 
that  is  unwelcome,'  and  It  is  not  be- 
cause a  Darwin  is  now  celebrated  at 
public  banquets  after  half  a  century  of 
fame  that  some  one  as  orig^al  and  as 
revolutlouary  as  he  will  not  be  banned 
and  boycotted  when  he  takes  us  all  by 
surprise.  The  whole  history  of  criti- 
cism shows  us  that  the  most  brilliantly 
equipped  and  most  highly  trained  ex- 
p^>ts  cannot  be  Implicitly  trusted  when 
they  censure  a  new  theory  of  art  or 
morals  which  runs  counter  to  accepted 
tradition. 

Nor  Is  it  enough  that  oftences  should 
be  shown  to  exist,  and  that  honest  men 
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should  be  impelled  by  a  genuine  wish 
to  reform  them.  A  sincere  desire  to 
«heck  literary  abuses  and  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  decency  never  de- 
generated into  more  grotesque  absurd- 
ity than  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 
in  France.  The  incidents  are  too  near 
oar  time  to  possess  much  literary  in- 
terest, and  it  may  be  that  they  are 
generally  forgotten.  But  it  is  worth 
oar  while,  when  we  are  told  that  acts 
of  intellectual  tyranny  "could  never  oc- 
cur again,"  to  recollect  that  the  am^ure 
of  the  Restoration  began  in  a  very 
moderate  and  reasonable  determination 
to  put  down  the  general  public  circu- 
lation of  papers  inimical  to  the  re- 
stored dynasty.  But  it  grew  with 
what  it  fed  upon,  and  when,  early  in 
1827,  the  National  Guards  were  broken 
up  for  demanding  a  Free  Press,  the 
suppression  of  literature  took  forms 
that  are  almost  incredible  when  we  re- 
flect that  they  were  imposed  upon  the 
most  cultivated  capital  of  the  world  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

A  capable  and  zealous  priest,  appar- 
ently a  man  of  excellent  intentions,  the 
Abbd  Mutin,  offered  himself  and  was 
accepted  as  the  cat's-paw  of  the  €k>v- 
«mment,  and  his  "reports*'  became 
more  and  more  sweeping.  The  clever- 
•est  writers  of  the  day  being  the  most 
revolutionary,  literary  merit  itself  be- 
came offensive  to  the  Abb6  Mutin.  He 
discovered  "outrages  and  attacks  on 
the  king,  on  morality,  and  on  religion," 
in  the  most  unlikely,  and,  one  would 
liaye  thought,  the  most  innocent 
quarters.  No  less  a  person  than 
Ohateaubriand,  having  published  a 
Mrmless  brochure.  Leg  amis  de  la  lib- 
vrU  de  la  prosse,  immediately  found  his 
own  writings  condemned  en  masse.  The 
•olaasics  did  not  escape.  Voltaire,  whom 
the  Abb6  Mutin  called  "the  Great  Cor- 
mptor,"  was  not  unnaturally  con- 
•demned,  but  Le  Sage  and  Beaumarchais 
soon  followed.  The  Abb^  Mutin  pur- 
sued   his    studies,    and    the    Ti^J^maque 


of  F6nelon  fell  before  him.  La 
Rochefoucauld  was  banned  and  even 
the  mild  and  virtuous  Yauvenargues 
prohibited.  Pascal  had  long  been  on  the 
Index  of  the  Roman  Ck)ngregation.  If 
the  king  had  not  died,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  pious  Frenchmen  would  have 
found  the  whole  of  their  classical  liter- 
ature by  degrees  denied  to  them.  So, 
with  ourselves,  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
censorship,  slowly  developing  in  a  fa- 
natical direction,  to  discover  indecency 
in  Shakespeare,  attacks  on  the  mon- 
archy in  Milton,  irreligion  in  Shelley, 
and  a  dangerous  tendency  to  dwell  on 
the  details  of  sedition  in  Walter 
Scott. 

The  discussions  which  have  been  pro- 
voked this  winter  by  the  attempt  to  in- 
stitute a  censorship  of  books  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  public  service.  But  it  is 
not  wise  that  those  who  engage  in  them 
should,  on  either  side,  apeak  otherwise 
than  with  respect  of  their  opponents. 

The  entire  controversy  does  no  more 
than  present,  once  again,  that  univer- 
sal instinct  which  leads  every  active 
mind  either  to  hide  from  excess  of  light 
by  looking  back  on  the  past,  or  to  seek 
for  a  further  blaze  in  the  unexplored 
horizons  of  the  future.  Those  who 
shrink  from  liberty,  and  would  artifi- 
cially restrain  its  exercise,  are  but  fol- 
lowing an  honorable  impulse.  We  de- 
sire to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of 
their  intentions  and  the  purity  of  their 
motives.  But  we  regret  their  imper- 
fect comprehension  of  the  laws  of  his- 
tory, or  rather  their  want  of  perception 
of  the  conditions  of  life.  While  man- 
kind remains  unaltered,  and  while  there 
is  not  a  single  psychological  manifes- 
tation in  human  character  which  we 
do  not  recognize  as  having  existed  in 
the  early  centuries  of  its  history,  the 
superficial  part  of  conduct  is  improving 
every  day,  becoming  more  reasonable, 
more  decent,  more  uniform.  We  may, 
or  we  may  not,  in  this  amelioration  of 
the  surface,  see  the  evidences  of  hypoc- 
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risy.  For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather 
see  those  of  restraint,  the  want  of 
means  to  do  ill  deeds  preventing  ill 
deeds  from  being  done.  Of  the  out- 
ward improvement  there  can  be  doubt 
only  among  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  records  of  the  past. 
Society,  therefore,  in  its  guarded  con- 
ditions and  its  restricted  opportunities, 
can  be  trusted,  and  must  be  trusted, 
to  look  after  its  literature  itself.  The 
responsibility  should  not  be  shifted 
from  the  head  of  each  family  to  a 
semi-official  and  legally  non-recognized 
tribunal  of  three  or  of  thirty.    We  must 

Tbe  BoffUtb  BeTiew. 


not  permit,  at  the  behest  of  a  momen- 
tary alarm,  those  who  are  more  anziou» 
to  preserve  the  moral  balance  of  the* 
young  than  to  extend  their  sensibilitie» 
or  to  develop  their  intellect — ^we  must 
not  permit  the  most  earnest  and  admir- 
able of  these  monitors  to  tami>er,  fur- 
ther than  the  wisdom  of  the  law  di- 
rects, with  the  liberty  of  books.  These 
moralists  must  be  informed  that  there* 
is  something  far  worse  than  a  liability 
to  error,  and  that  is,  to  be  prevented: 
from  reaching,  through  a  belt  of  er- 
ror, up  to  higher  and  broader  manifes- 
tations of  the  unconjectured  Truth.. 

Edmund  Qo89e^ 
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Any  one  who  studies  attentively  the 
Mediaeval  Age,  from  the  first  indica- 
tions of  nationalisation  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  will  be  struck  by 
the  fusion  in  it  of  certain  qualities 
rarely  found  in  combination.  Those 
qualities  are  a  strenuous  and  virile  en- 
ergy, on  the  one  hand,  and  a  spirit  of 
mystical,  quiescent  contemplation  on 
the  other.  Of  these  two,  one  was  in- 
digenous to  Western  life,  the  other  was 
an  exotic.  One  was  destined  to  in- 
crease and  develop,  and  by-and-bye  to 
assert  almost  absolute  dominion  over 
tbe  Western  mind;  the  other,  after  il- 
luminating Western  life  with  a  strange 
beauty  and  a  strange  Inspiration,  was 
fated  to  die  gradually  out  and  pass  al- 
most completely  away. 

So  opposed  in  their  nature  do  these 
quaUties  appear,  that  when  we  turn 
back  into  history  and  fix  our  attention 
on  the  scenes  and  occaaions  which  dis- 
play their  rival  influences  we  seem  to 
lie  dealing  with  the  history  of  different 
races  and  ages.  The  occasions  which 
display  the  influence  of  the  virile  en- 
ergy of  that  age  testify  to  a  tempera- 
ment, a  racial  character;  a  point  of 
view  apparently  inconsistent  with  the 


ideals  and  aspirations  of  the  contempla- 
tive faculty.  What  are  the  motives 
which  underlie  the  mediaeval  strenu- 
ousness?  The  chief  and  common  mo- 
tive, you  would  say,  was  an  extraordi- 
narily vivid  consciousness  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  materialism.  In  this  the 
Aryan  race,  even  in  its  youthful,  bar- 
baric days,  differs  from  other  races.. 
W^hat  lends  animation  and  interest  to 
Aryan  barbarism  is  the  vigorous  gra^ 
it  has  of  the  concrete — a  grasp  which 
seems  at  once  to  express  the  race*^ 
recognition  of  the  opportunities  latent 
in  this  material  universe,  together  wltb 
its  own  determination  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  The  young  of  this  virile  breed! 
set  to  work  upon  their  surroundings 
like  men  who  perceive  in  those  sup- 
roundings  the  plastic  material  in  whicb 
all  their  new  purposes  and  thoughts- 
are  to  receive  expression.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  from  the  very  first,, 
there  had  existed  among  the  wandering 
tribes  destined  to  national  advance- 
ment an  instinctive  consciousness  of 
what  was  in  store  for  them.  The  strug- 
gles they  waged,  whether  against  the 
declining  Empire  they  invaded  or 
amongst  each  other,  were  never  merely 
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destructive.  They  were  struggles  for 
opportunities,  for  the  right  to  build 
cities  and  own  land,  and  increase  and 
expand  and  develop.  These  barba- 
rians, however  rude,  seem  aware  al- 
ready of  what  the  future  holds  for 
them. 

Need  I  remind  the  reader  of  the 
many  aspects  under  which  this  prac- 
tical, energetic  spirit  reveals  itself 
through  the  Mediseval  Age?  It  pene- 
trates mediseval  life,  and  belongs 
equally  to  all  classes.  Do  we  speak 
of  knights  and  barons?  Our  imagina- 
tion pictures  a  set  of  men,  fierce,  active, 
relentless,  covetous,  for  the  most  part 
living  a  life  of  wild-beast  isolation,  and 
as  prompt  as  wild  beasts  to  seize  and 
rendp  "Thieves  and  thugs  and  smit- 
ezs,*'  as  Mr.  Chesterton  calls  them,  they 
may  have  been,  but  we  admit  the  viril- 
ity of  the  type.  Virile,  too,  is  the  word 
for  the  communes,  for  those  early  asso- 
ciations or  brotherhoods  of  citizens, 
gUds,  as  they  were  called,  whose  his- 
tory stretches  back  into  the  age  of 
CSharlemagne,  and  out  of  which  devel- 
ci>ed  the  corporate  townships  and  bor- 
oughs and  the  sense  of  what  we  call 
citizenship.  To  stand  by  each  other,  to 
resist  oppression,  to  claim  and  enforce 
their  rights  and  privileges  and  indepen- 
dent charters,  to  invest  Insignificant 
units  with  the  strength  arising  from 
combination — such  were  the  motives 
which  called  the  gilds  into  being.  Were 
the  barons  fierce.  The  burghers  were 
no  less  fierce.  The  crossbow  twanged 
defiance  to  the  glitter  of  the  lance. 
King  Nicolas,  who  had  slain  the  alder- 
man of  the  Sleswig  gild  when  he  came 
to  that  town  in  1130;  was  solemnly 
warned  not  to  enter.  Nevertheless,  he 
rode  in  at  the  head  of  his  bodyguard 
with  the  scoff:  "What  should  I  fear 
from  these  tanners  and  shoemakers?? 
Upon  which  the  gildsmen  tolled 
tiieir  bell  and  banged  their  gates, 
and.  mustering  their  men,  forth- 
with   slew    the    king    and    as    many 


of  his  retainers  as  offered  resistance.^ 
We  need  not  dwell  on  this  aspect  of 
mediaeval  life.  It  is  the  one  most  fa- 
miliar to  us.  We  all  know  in  what 
rude  fashion  the  cradle  of  our  llbertie» 
was  rocked.  But  there  is  another  as- 
pect of  that  life  which  is  also  familiar 
to  us,  and  this,  too,  had  its  associations 
and  leagued  brotherhoods.  Not  less 
frequent  and  ubiquitous,  not  less  fiour- 
ishing,  scarcely,  after  their  manner,, 
less  influentia],  the  monasteries  play  al- 
most as  conspicuous  a  part  in  medieeval 
life  as  the  boroughs.  Institutions  on  a 
scale  so  universal  must  obviously  be 
inspired  by  a  positive  and  creative  Idea^ 
and  the  idea  at  the  root  of  monasticism 
has  been  the  same  In  all  ages  and 
among  all  races.  Throughout  the 
Bast,  among  the  desolate  Egyptian 
mountains  or  the  deserts  of  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  as  later  in  Ohristiao 
Burope,  ftom  time  to  time,  whenever 
seclusion  and  asceticism  have  become 
rulers  of  life,  we  find  the  same  motive 
at  work.  Not  through  the  faculty  of 
reason,  so  the  recluses  of  all  lands 
have  argued,  can  a  man  attain  to  com- 
plete spiritual  insight.  Reason  dwells 
on  earth,  and  its  business  is  to  explain 
the  things  of  earth.  It  can  never  yield 
us  more  than  that  dim  and  faint  testi- 
mony to  the  spiritual  order  which  ma- 
terlalism  itself  contains.  Like  compre- 
hends like.  For  the  contemplation  of 
the  spiritual  order  man  needs  a  faculty 
spiritual  in  its  own  essence.  And  sucb 
a  faculty  he  possesses.  The  soul  is  to* 
man  his  spiritual  eye,  by  which  he  is  In- 
structed and  enlightened.  But  to  use- 
it  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the 
attention  and  the  will  be  concentrated! 
on  the  act  of  spiritual  perception,  and 
that  the  suggestions  of  reason,  together 
with  the  whole  order  of  the  temporal 
and  finite  which  is  reason's  subject  mat- 
ter,  should  be  silenced  and  shut  out. 
Hence  the  use  and  purpose  of  seclusloi^ 

>  LqJo  Brentano,  In  Mb  Introdnotlon  t<^ 
Tonhnin  Smith's  "Bngliah  Gilds,' *  qnotediaft 
SB  old  Danish  Ohronlole  to  this  effect. 
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and  asceticism.  Whenever  and  wber- 
ever  soul  rather  than  intellect  has  been 
regarded  as  the  paramount  instructor, 
the  inclination  towards  seclusion  and 
asceticism  has  invariably  asserted  it- 
self. Spiritual  insight,  as  the  ascetics 
aU  tell  us,  is  an  emotional  state  of  be- 
ing rather  than  a  mental  process.  It 
is  not  attained  by  thinking,  but  by 
checking  thought  Let  the  universe 
and  all  objects  be  as  though  they  were 
not;  let  the  breath  be  stilled,  the  very 
heart-beats  suspended,  the  conscious- 
ness of  physical  existence  annihilated; 
and  by  degrees  spiritual  consciousness 
will  take  the  place  of  physical,  and, 
passively  surrendering  his  whole  being 
to  contemplation,  the  visionary  will  be 
drawn  on  into  a  complete  fusion  with 
and  realization  of  spiritual  existence. 
Three  times,  as  Porphyry  relates,  did 
the  great  Neoplatonlst,  Plotinus,  attain 
to  that  state  of  self -obliteration  in  the 
infinite,  which  is  the  blue  ribbon  of 
mysticism,  and  which  in  its  essence,  as 
a  state  of  being,  is  emotional,  not  in- 
tellectual, and  appeals  to  pure  feeling 
rather  than  to  thought 

But  from  whence  was  the  mysticism 
which  blends  so  strangely  with  mediae- 
val life  derived?  It  was  not  Indigenous 
to  the  West  It  was  drawn  from  the 
Bast.  Before  and  during  the  Classical 
Age,  while  all  of  the  West  that  counts 
was  being  saturated  with  pure  intellec- 
tualism,  the  East  was  already  brooding 
over  its  one  and  only  thought  of  spirit- 
ual vision.  This  thought  the  Greeks 
themselves,  when  they  had  run  the  in- 
tellectual solution  to  a  standstill,  came 
in  contact  with  and  fell  in  love  with, 
and,  under  manifold  philosophical  dis- 
guises, introduced  into  the  West.  With 
It  came  its  Inevitable  attendant.  It 
has  been  denied  that  Western  monasti- 
cism  was  copied  from  an  E>astern 
model.  That  may  be  true,  but  can 
anyone  watch  the  change  which  took 
place  in  the  Western  mind  and  point 
of  view,  following  on  the  introduction 


of  palpably  Oriental  conceptions^ 
without  admitting  that  Eastern  in- 
fluences so  acted  on  the  West  as  to 
make  monasticism  for  It,  too,  a  neces- 
sary means  of  self-expression?  It  Is 
noticeable  that  the  rigor  of  monasti- 
cism— that  is  to  say,  the  insistence  on 
the  idea  of  seclusion  and  asceticism — is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  mysticism 
it  stands  for.  In  the  Bast,  where  mysti- 
cism is  undiluted,  seclusion  and  asceti- 
cism have  been  carried  to  their  most 
terrible  extremes.  In  that  nearer  Bast 
which  may  be  said  to  be  titie  meeting- 
ground  of  Bast  and  West,  and  which 
has  been  most  largely  influenced  by 
Greek  ideas,  mysticism  was  mitigated 
by  inteUectualism,  and  the  ascetic  sys- 
t»n  shorn  of  some  of  its  terrors,  and  to 
some  slight  extent  adapted  to  human 
limitations.  In  the  more  essentially  ra- 
tional West,  where  mysticism  is,  after 
all,  but  a  guest,  the  monastic  ideal,  aus- 
tere or  Inhuman  as  it  may  seem  to  us, 
was  comparatively  genial,  besides  be- 
ing more  practically  useful.  The  rule 
of  St  Benedict,  as  it  was  less  transcen- 
dental than  the  rule  of  St  Basil,  and 
had  less  in  it  of  the  undiluted  spirit,  so 
it  was  more  moderate  in  its  austerities 
and  took  more  cognizance  of  the  weak- 
ness of  flesh  and  blood.  More  than 
that,  it  so  far  recognized  the  world*  that 
it  made  provision  for  the  exercise  of 
other  faculties  than  itself,  a  concession 
quite  outside  the  ken  of  Oriental  ascet- 
icism, and  even  encouraged  thought  and 
study,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
Intellectual  activity. 

Stm  the  point  to  be  bom  in  mind  is 
that  the  inclination  towards  seclusion 
and  asceticism,  always  apparent  in  the 
Bast  in  conjunction  with  a  certain 
mode  of  apprehension,  when  that  mode 
of  apprehension  was  imported  into  the 
West  travelled  westward  also  in  the 
wake  of  it.  The  thought,  the  aspira- 
tion behind  asceticism  is  Eastern:  at 
least,  it  is  more  fixed  and  Indigenous  in 
the  East  than  in  the  West    At  the 
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same  time  it  always  utters  itself  in  sim- 
ilar terms.  From  tlie  Far  Bast,  tbe 
Near  East  and  the  West,  Yajfiavalkhya 
Plotinns  and  Thomas  H  Kempis  all  talk 
the  same  lan^raage.  They  all  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  bliss  of  passive  spiritual 
contemplation,  which  is  really  the  as- 
cetic impulse.  This  is  the  strain,  a 
strain  of  deep  emotional  feeling,  pas- 
Biye  and  still  in  its  nature,  and,  indeed, 
dependent  on  clearness  and  calmness 
of  soul  for  its  very  power  to  be  and 
act— this  is  the  spiritual  strain  which 
penetrates  mediseval  life,  and  yet  while 
penetrating  seems  scarcely  to  belong  to 
it  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  ideal 
of  contemplation  with  the  strenuous 
habits  which  prevail  in  the  society  of 
the  period.  No  doubt  every  institu- 
tion, profession  or  class,  must  draw  its 
supplies  of  ideas  as  well  as  members 
from  contemporary  life;  yet  who  would 
have  guessed  that  the  eager,  energetic 
temper  which  seems  to  prevail  in  most 
aspects  of  medlaevalism  would  have 
yielded  adequate  sustenance  to  such  an 
ideal  as  monasticism?  Who,  studying 
tbe  social,  political  and  communal  ac- 
tivities of  the  period,  would  have  looked 
to  find,  growing  freely  out  of  their 
rcmgh  turbulence  and  mysteriously 
feeding  uix>n  it,  haunts  of  dreamy  con- 
templation and  passive,  meditative  re- 
pose? Not  less  seems  the  contrast  the 
writer  remembers  between  the  shaggy 
trees  of  mountain  jungles  and  the  clus- 
ters of  wax-white  orchids  that,  high  up 
In  the  gloom,  broke  from  the  rude  bark 
in  which  they  had  so  unexpectedly 
taken  root 

The  reader  will  interject,  perhaps, 
that  there  was  piety  as  well  as  turbu- 
lence in  mediceval  citizenship,  and  that, 
as  for  the  monasteries,  they  harbored  a 
good  deal  of  a  very  different  nature  to 
spiritual  contemplation.  It  is  true  that 
mediaeval  life  abounded  in  piety,  but 
its  manifestations  are  for  the  most  part 
of  the  downright  practical  kind  adapted 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age.       Take  the 


most  prominent  of  all  those  manifesta- 
tions, the  Crusades.  Were  not  the 
Crusades  the  natural  fruit  of  an  age 
of  physical  energy?  There  is  nothing 
mystical  or  of  the  contemplative  nature 
about  the  Crusades.  Their  aim,  the 
recovery  of  the  Sepulchre,  their  means, 
the  warUke  spirit  of  a  robust  people 
tipped  with  the  steel  point  of  chivalry, 
were  of  a  crude  and  intelligible  simplic- 
ity, perfectly  adapted  to  the  prevailing 
intellectual  conditions.  Hence  the  ir- 
resistible force  of  their  appeal.  It  may 
be  noted  how  precisely  similar,  several 
centuries  earlier,  had  been  the  same 
kind  of  inspiration  to  a  race  in  the 
same  stage  of  development.  The  Arab 
conquests  were  impelled  by  the  same 
motives,  the  same  literal-minded  faith 
and  exuberant  physical  energy,  as  the 
European  Crusades.  Both  were  ex- 
pressions of  religious  enthusiasm  in  the 
terms  of  strength  and  valor  character- 
istic of  those  times  and  peoples;  and 
the  headlong  zeal  which  animated  both 
proves  how  perfectly  such  an  estimate 
of  piety  suited  the  temper  of  the 
age. 

As  for  the  much  else  besides  con- 
templation contained  in  monasticism, 
as  for  the  abuses  and  excesses  of  the 
system,  that  is  to  say,  these  need  not 
detain  us,  for  they  do  not  constitute  a 
relevant  objection.  We  are  seeking 
for  the  inward  creative  impulse,  the 
cause  of  being,  of  these  institutions,  not 
for  the  symptoms  of  their  disease  or 
decadence.  Their  cause  of  being  is 
the  strong  tincture  of  mysticism  in  the 
age  which,  not  satisfied  with  translat- 
ing the  spiritual  idea  into  terms  of  phys- 
ical energy,  aspired  to  behold  it  as  it 
is  in  itself  through  the  exercise  of  a 
kindred  faculty.  This  it  la  which  is 
so  palpably  Eastern.  The  reader  will 
remember  that,  of  the  early  fathers, 
those  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Eastern  culture,  and  particularly  the 
Alexandrians,  Orlgen  and  Clement, 
recognized  two  distinct  modes  of  faith: 
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simple  faith,  or  faith  by  hearsay,  as  it 
may  be  called,  and  faith  by  direct 
vision.  Those  only  of  the  latter  order 
were  the  true  knowers,  yvoKrriKoi. 
'They  saw  with  the  soul.  It  Is,  as  I 
liave  said,  an  Eastern  thought.  Chris- 
tianity, though  it  utilized,  did  not  in- 
troduce it  It  was  flowing  into  the 
West,  and  had  already  modified  and 
transformed  the  character  of  Western 
intelligence,  before  Christianity  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  Dimly  we 
may  conjecture  the  .need  for  such  a 
fusion  of  East  and  West  as  foundation 
'essential  for  a  faith  which  was  to  ap- 
j>eal  equally  to  the  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual faculties.  But  in  any  case 
the  change  of  the  classical  into  the 
CJhristian  temperament  cannot  be  said 
to  be  due  primarily  to  the  action  of 
Christianity  itself,  nor,  as  is  sometimes 
Jirgued,  to  the  coming  of  the  new 
races.  The  change  from  intellectual  to 
•emotional  was  operating  independently, 
and  was  due  to  the  breaking  down  of 
the  barriers  between  East  and  West 
And  the  consequent  flowing  west- 
ward of  Oriental  emotionalism. 

Of  the  two  motives  we  have  Just 
glanced  at  in  mediaeval  life  it  was  not 
the  mystical  impulse  which  was  to  ex- 
pand and  develop,  but  the  practical  and 
realistic  tendency,  of  which  the  com- 
munes were  the  centre.  Realism,  not 
■spiritualism,  was  to  dominate  Western 
culture.  The  Renaissance,  with  its 
powerful  emphasizing  of  intellectual- 
ism,  was  but  an  expression  or  fructiflca- 
tion  of  the  strong  practical  instinct  of 
the  mediaeval  mind.  A  man  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  awakening  in  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth,  would  have 
found  little  in  the  prevalent  ideas  con- 
cerning government,  science  and  the  in- 
•dustries  of  life  which  he  would  not 
have  readily  accepted.  The  essentially 
rational  bias  of  his  mind  would  have 
4idapted  it  to  receive  all  that  the  Re- 
naissance had  to  offer.  Nevertheless, 
4iccepting  modem  life,  he  would  have 


looked  round  for  something  that  had 
dropped  out  of  it  What,  among  all 
this  reasoning  and  analyzing  and  inves- 
tigating, had  become  of  the  old  thought 
of  spiritual  vision?  What  indeed  I  In 
Eastern  life,  as  all  who  know  that  life 
are  aware,  the  exclusive  cultivation  of 
the  mystical  faculty  has  led  to  intellec- 
tual atrophy  and  the  soaking  of  Orien- 
tal life  in  the  spirit  of  dreamy  quies- 
cence which  mysticism  engenders.  So 
also  in  Western  life  the  tendency  of 
exclusive  intellectual  cultivation  was  to 
atrophy  the  mystical  faculty  and 
drench  life  in  the  material  estimates 
which  intellect  can  best  handle.  The 
growth,  in  short,  of  intellect  in  the 
West  is  seen  not  more  in  its  own  prog- 
ress than  in  its  rival's  decline.  As  the 
time  drew  on  for  the  birth  of  the  age  of 
reason,  men's  thoughts  assumed  a  more 
definite  mundane  cast.  People  some- 
times argue  that  the  decay  of  monasti- 
clsm  was  due  to  laxity  within  the  reli- 
gious orders.  No,  granting  the  laxity, 
the  decay  of  monasticism  was  due  to 
and  symptomatic  of,  the  decline  of  the 
contemplative  instinct  throughout  the 
West  While  that  spirit  lasted  monas- 
ticism kept  its  health,  for  it  had  in  life 
that  which  it  could  feed  on.  It  may 
be  that  it  was  necessarily  a  transitory 
ideal.  It  may  be  that  a  rational  ba- 
sis. Is  indispensable  to  durability  of 
faith,  and  can  bring  about  a  spiritual 
realization  more  satisfying  because 
more  intimately  allied  to  life  than  mys- 
ticism conceived  of.  We  are  attempt- 
ing no  positive  estimates.  All  we  say 
is  that  the  idea  of  abstract  mystical  con- 
templation was  a  vital  force  in  the  Me- 
diaeval Age  and  during  the  condition  of 
mediaeval  society,  and  that  it  was  not 
until  it  ceased  to  be  such  that  those 
who  had  hitherto  looked  to  that  source 
for  their  felicity  began  to  seek  it  in  car- 
nal luxuries  and  indulgences. 

It  seems,  then,  that  through  the  me- 
diaeval epoch  there  runs  a  vein  of  mys- 
tical emotion,  which  apparently  ema- 
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nates  orlgiiially   from   the   Bast,   and 
which  gradually  dies  out  and  disappears 
418  we  approach  the  Renaissance,  or  age 
•of  reason.    But  what  I  wish  now  to 
point  out  is  that  this  mystical  instinct, 
though  doomed  to  decay,  was  strong 
•enough  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  as- 
•cendency— that  is,  during  the  thirteenth 
■century — ^to  leave  an  indelible  impres- 
^on  of  itself  on  the  art  of  the  age.  The 
jreader  knows  that  medieval,  or  what 
we  call  Gothic,  art  is  remarkable  for 
its  extraordinarily  vivid  representation 
•of  the  life  it  proceeded  from.      Me- 
•diffival  art  gives  us  with  incomparable 
vigor  the  realistic  and  practical  side  of 
the  mediseval  mind,   and   it  gives   us 
4dso,  in  its  soaring  lines  and  slender, 
needle-like  spires,  with  their  impulse  of 
victual  ascent,  an  equally  emphatic  ex- 
jiresslon   of   that   literal-minded  piety 
which    animates    the    Cruades.      But 
there  is  something  more  in  mediseval 
art   than   this.      There  is   a  note  of 
:«trange,  deep  color,  solemn  and  dreamy, 
which   seems   in   the   Gothic  interior, 
amid  the  strenuous,  active  lines  and 
battling  vaults,  to  fill  much  the  same 
j>lace  as  the  mystical  faculty  filled  in 
mediseval   life.      In   England   we   are 
badly  off  for  early  stained  glass,  for 
glass  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  we 
-are  not  therefore  generally  very  famil- 
iar with  its  character  and  effect.    We 
must  visit  the  French  cathedrals  to  ap- 
^preciate  its  full  significance.      The  ca- 
thedrals of  France — Reims,  Le  Mans, 
Bourges,     above    all     Chartres — differ 
from  our  English  cathedrals,  from  York 
and  Canterbury,  in  that  the  quantity 
and  completeness  of  their  glass  is  sufld- 
cient  to  envelop  the  whole  interior  in  a 
-single  scheme  of  solemn  chiaroscuro 
and  vivid  glowing  tints,  whereas  the 
English  examples  are  of  so  fragmen- 
tary a  nature  that  they  cannot  achieve 
anything  approaching  unity  of  effect, 
and  a  few  isolated  and  local  spots  or 
-shafts  of  color  is  all  they  amount  to. 
:it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect 


of  stained  glass  under  such  conditions. 
The  difference  between  such  isolated 
color-spots  and  a  color-scheme  which 
floods  a  whole  church  with  its  rich 
beams  and  dark  shadows  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  measured  approval 
or  admiration  which  we  bestow  on  a 
particular  object,  and  one  of  those  over- 
mastering emotional  moods  which  seem 
imposed  upon  us  by  our  whole  environ- 
ment and  which  we  accept  as  unques- 
tioningly  as  the  air  breathed  by  us.  No 
one  can  submit  to  the  influence  of  one 
of  the  great  French  interiors  without 
perceiving  that  his  total  emotional  effect 
was  the  end  aimed  at  and  steadily  held 
in* view.  It  is  an  effect  at  once  so 
powerful,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
markedly  peculiar  in  character  and 
quality  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  it  expressed  or  em- 
bodied a  human  impulse,  an  impulse  of 
like  quality  to  itself,  in  the  life  of  that 
age  which  craved  and  found  this  outlet 
for  itself  in  art 

Mr.  Lewis  Day,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  stained  windows,  of  which  a 
third  edition  has  lately  appeared, 
speaks  from  time  to  time  of  the  pro- 
found emotional  influence  of  the  great 
examples  of  the  art.  "To  sit  there," 
he  writes  of  Chartres,  "upon  some  sum- 
mer afternoon,  when  the  light  is  soft- 
ened by  a  gentle  fall  of  rain,  is  to  be 
thrilled  by  the  beauty  of  it  all.  It  is 
as  though,  in  a  dream,  you  found  your- 
self in  some  huge  cavern,  lit  only  by 
the  light  of  Jewels,  myriads  of  them 
gleaming  darkly  through  the  gloom.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
mysterious,  solemn,  or  impressive."  He 
adds  the  tale  told  of  a  child  "sitting  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  in  some  French 
church,  awed  by  the  great  rose  window 
facing  him,  when  all  at  once  the  organ 
burst  into  music,  and  it  seemed  to  him, 
he  said,  as  if  the  tcindotc  spoke.  Words 
could  not  better  express  than  that," 
adds  Mr.  Day,  "the  powerful  impres- 
sion of   early    mosaic   glass,    the   sol- 
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emnity  of  Us  beauty,  the  way  it  be- 
longs to  the  grandeur  of  the  great 
church,  the  somethiug  deep  in  us  vi- 
brating in  answer  to  it" 

Uncertain  and  vague  in  form  and 
outline,  conveying  no  very  distinct 
meaning,  telling  no  story,  yet  of  the  ut- 
most intensity  and  richness  of  color, 
these  early  windows  are  in  their  nature 
sensuous  rather  tban  intellectual.  They 
address  themselves  to  the  feelings.  And 
this  they  do  purposely  and  deliberately. 
Many  people  seem  to  imagine  that  the 
aim  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tury craftsmen  was  to  embody  in  his 
window  the  meaning  of  a  picture,  to  de- 
pict a  scene,  and  that  this  was  done 
rudely  and  imperfectly  owing  to  his 
imperfect  technical  skill.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  early  craftsman  was  not 
this  at  all.  In  the  methods  he  adopted 
he  was  not  influenced  by  any  consid- 
eration of  facility  of  form  delineation, 
but  simply  by  the  results  he  was  able 
to  obtain  in  color.  Rich,  deep,  and 
pure  color  was  the  end  he  sought  If 
the  methods  he  employed  refused  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  representation 
of  form,  that  did  not  trouble  him  pro- 
vided they  yielded  the  right  results  in 
color.  Color,  not  form,  was  his  object, 
as  the  means  he  adopted  as  well  as  the 
effects  he  achieved  prove.  Early  glass, 
or  pot  metal,  as  it  is  called,  was  ob- 
tained by  fusing  the  molten  glass  in  the 
pot^  with  metallic  oxide,  by  which 
means  the  glass  was  colored  all  through 
and  the  depth  and  lustre  of  tint  ob- 
tained which  are  its  peculiar  character- 
istics. But  such  glass  lent  itself  neces- 
sarily very  clumsily  to  the  purposes  of 
draughtsmanship.  Each  particle  of 
color  was  represented  by  a  separate 
fragment  of  glass,  ruby,  or  sapphire 
blue,  or  emerald  green,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  each  fragment  had  to  be 
separately  leaded  into  its  place  in  the 
general  design.  It  follows  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  early  windows  is 
of  the  rudest  possible  description,  yet 


so  little  does  this  signify  that,  as  every- 
one knows,  early  glass  can  be  used  ta 
this  day  in  collected  fragments  and  par- 
ticles, without  any  regard  to  the  orig- 
inal design,  to  form  a  mere  blazonry  of 
splendid  color.  Beautiful  effects  have 
been  obtained  in  this  way  by  collectings 
broken  bits  of  early  glass  and  patching 
them  together.  So  far  as  subject  mat- 
ter is  concerned  they  are,  of  course,  a 
mere  Jumble,  but  they  attract  none  the 
less  powerfully  by  their  beauty  of  color» 
and  the  fact  that  they  thus  attract  by 
color  when  all  significance  of  form  has 
departed — nay,  the  fact  that  the  oblitr 
eration  of  form  has  not  apparently  di- 
minished in  any  way  the  charm  of  such 
windows — is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Day's  assertion  that 
"the  beauty  of  early  glass  is  in  its 
color,  not  in  its  form." 

Each  age  adopts  or  invents  the  artis- 
tic methods  suited  ix>  express  its  own 
feelings  or  ideas.  The  Medlseval  Age 
invented  the  pot-metal  system,  which 
was  a  color  system.  Later,  as  the  Re- 
naissance approached  and  men  inclined 
more  and  more  to  trust  reason  and  In- 
intellect,  when  the  tendency  was  for 
ideas  to  grow  more  definite  and  less 
emotional,  a  process  was  developed  In 
accordance  with  these  new  require- 
ments. This  process  consisted  In  col- 
oring the  glass  by  painting  over  its 
surface  by  hand  and  then  burning  the 
hand-painting  into  the  glass.  By  these 
means  a  facility  and  freedom  In  draw- 
ing figures  and  depicting  scenes  were 
attained  which  had  been  quite  absent 
from  the  earlier  method.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  use  separate  glass 
fragments  framed  In  leaden  strips  for 
each  tint  Gradations  of  color  and  the 
modelling  of  forms  could  now  be  freely 
rendered  by  hand.  The  glass  was  no 
longer  color,  but  a  surface  to  be  col- 
ored. The  change  made  itself  felt  In 
two  directions.  Form,  subJect-palnt^ 
Ing,  the  desire  to  depict  a  scene,  to  de- 
scribe an  event,  became  more  and  more 
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the  object  of  wlndow-i>aintlng.  But  at 
the  same  time,  umioticed,  as  we  may 
suppose,  and  unregretted,  for  men's  de- 
sires were  turned  elsewhere,  the  glory 
of  color  of  the  old  windows  faded 
away.  Surface  painting  could  render 
form  freely,  but  It  could  not  render 
color  as  the  old  style  had  rendered  It 
Bach  age  achieved  that  which  it 
sought.  The  earlier  age  sought  and 
achieved  Incomparable  richness  of 
color,  but  left  unsolved  the  problem  of 
form.  The  later  age  took  up  that 
problem  and  solved  It;  but  even  while 
it  was  In  the  act  of  solving  it,  whUe  its 
hand  grew  more  facile  and  subtle,  and 
Its  rendering  of  its  subject-matter  more 
delicate,  exact  and  skilful,  there  was 
ebbing  out  of  it  all  the  time,  surely  and 
steadily,  that  deep  and  Jewel-like  glow 
which  the  earlier  craftsmen  had  set 
their  whole  hearts  upon  attaining. 

It  is  upon  the  earlier  style  that  I 
wish  to  concentrate  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. It  appears  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
pure  color,  the  early  craftsman  kept  in 
view,  as  a  test  or  standard  of  compar- 
ison, the  color  of  gems.  They  worked, 
Mr.  Day  thinks,  "in  imitation  of  pre- 
cious stones."  The  glass  they  turned 
out  "actually  went  by  the  name  of 
ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  and  so  on," 
and  it  was  even  fabled  that  sapphires 
themselves  were  ground  down  and 
mixed  with  the  molten  glass  to  give  it 
its  deep  blue  tint.  Such  a  standard  of 
comparison  Indicates  the  preference  ac- 
corded in  thirteenth  century  work  to 
the  motive  of  color.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  glazier  used  gems  as  the  test 
of  his  individual  tints,  his  blue  and  red 
and  green,  it  was  not  from  any  ar- 
rangement of  gems  that  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  colored-glass  design. 

The  Byzantine  enamellers,  with  the 
same  end  in  view  of  making  pure  and 
perfect  colors,  had  already  produced 
work  like  enough  in  its  methods  to 
glazing  to  serve  as  a  model.  We  have 
but  to  think,  as  Mr.  Day  reminds  us,  of 
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a  plaque  of  translucent  Byzantine 
enamel  and  'Imagine  it  magnified  mani- 
fold to  realize  bow  likely  it  is  that  it 
was  from  enamel  the  Gothic  gladers 
first  took  the  idea  of  colored  v^indows." 
Mr.  Day  supports  this  conclusion  with 
various  arguments,  into  which  I  can- 
not here  enter.  But,  Indeed,  the  deri- 
vation is,  I  believe,  accepted.  The 
Abbd  Tercier,  after  pointing  out  that 
the  art  of  staining  glass  arose  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Limoges  and  under  the 
influence  of  its  famous  school  of  enam- 
ellers, goes  on  to  remark  that  there 
was  a  close  connection  of  long  standing 
between  Limoges  itself  and  Venice.  A 
Venetian  colony  of  glass-workers  had 
established  Itself  in  Limoges  as  early 
as  d79,  through  which  the  Influence  of 
the  East  on  the  Western  school  of 
enamellers  was  immediately  exerted. 
Of  course,  the  same  influence — what 
we  call  the  Byzantine  influence — to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  afTected  all 
E^irope,  but  it  was  for  the  most  part  a 
fitful  and  variable  Infiuence.  Wherever 
anything  like  direct  contact  with  the 
East  was  set  up  it  never  failed  to  dom- 
inate Western  artistic  Ideals,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  more  untouched  and 
remoter  districts  were  almost  entirely 
cut  off  from  it.  Herself  profoundly 
Orientalized,  Venice  was  as  much  the 
exchange  between  East  and  West  in 
matters  of  art  as  in  matters  of  mer- 
chandise, and  the  close  connection  set 
up  by  Limoges  with  Venice  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  close  connection  with  Con- 
stantinople. Vift  Venice  the  East 
darted  into  the  heart  of  Europe  a  mo- 
tive which  was  to  produce  great  ef- 
fects on  European  art. 

What  that  motive  was  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  sentence.  It  was  the  rec- 
ognition of  color  as,  in  itself,  a  sufficing 
artistic  ideal.  I  have  once  or  twice 
before,  in  dealing  with  other  aspects  of 
art,  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  this 
Review  that  what  always  distinguishes 
Oriental    color  is   its   own    glow   and 
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richness,  apart  from  definite  meanings 
or  explanatory  purposes  attaching  to  it. 
The  E^ast  feeds  on  color  and  is  content 
The  West  regards  color  as  a  property 
of  things,  and  thinks  of  it  In  connection 
with  the  objects  to  which  It  belongs. 
The  diflference  is  the  difference  between 
Intellectual  and  sensuous  or  emotional 
apprehension.  An  intellectual  people, 
a  people  whose  instinct  it  is  to  examine 
and  define,  to  analyze  the  contents,  con- 
struction, uses  and  significance  of  all 
it  sees,  will  utter  itself  in  the  artistic 
sphere  in  the  arts  of  form.  Form  is  the 
intellectual  act  of  definition,  and  who- 
ever observes  any  great  and  decisive 
movement  of  intellectual  development 
against  a  background  of  comparative 
barbarism — such,  for  example,  as  the 
Greek  intellectual  movement  or  the 
Renaissance  intellectual  movement — 
will  remark  that  the  awakened  intellec- 
tual sense  expresses  itself  at  once  in 
art  in  a  new  and  almost  startling  real- 
ization of  the  significance  of  form. 
And  yet  the  very  strengtli  of  this  per- 
ception of  tlie  value  of  form  carries 
with  it  a  danger  to  another  great  artis- 
tic vehicle.  A  people  whose  Intelli- 
gence is  always  active,  always  scrutiu- 
izin;;,  sepurutluj:,  defiiilii;;.  a  people  iu 
love  with  the  quality  of  form  iu  things, 
will  inevitably  subordinate  emotional 
considerations  to  its  own  intellectual 
mode  of  apprehension.  But  what 
does  that  mean?  It  means  that  such  a 
people,  the  more  it  exalts  form,  the 
more  it  will  tend  to  treat  color  as  a 
mere  attribute  of  form  and  one  of  the 
means  of  distinguishing  and  appraising 
it  Such  a  use  of  color  cannot  and 
does  not  disengage  its  full  power  and 
influence,  for  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  nature  of  color.  The  nature  of 
color,  ctmsidered  in  itself,  is  not  intel- 
lectual, but  emotional.  Color  does  not 
address  itself  to  the  understanding,  but 
directly  to  the  feelings.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  subjected  to  form  it  is  sub- 
jected to  an  intellectual  valuation.    Its 


meaning,  or  interpretation,  must  be  cor- 
rect It  must,  like  a  good  adjective^ 
rightly  describe  the  form  it  belongs  to. 
Its  primary  value,  therefore,  ceases  to 
be  its  own  intrinsic,  emotional  value, 
and  l>ecomes  the  intellectual  value 
which  it  derives  from  form. 

Let  the  reader  look  around  him  any- 
where in  the  West;  let  him  look  at  our 
clothes,  our  furniture,  our  ornaments, 
at  our  churches  and  cathedrals,  or  at 
the  orderly  streets  of  our  great  cities. 
Inevitably  he  will  notice  this,  that  the 
quality  of  form  in  tilings  is  the  gov- 
erning quality,  that  it  is  this  which  is 
brought  out  and  articulated  with  care 
and  accuracy,  and  that  if  color  is  used 
at  all,  it  is  used  decora tively,  or  as  it 
may  be  called  descriptively — that  is,  in 
subordination  to  form  and  as  a  means 
for  its  more  attractive  definition.  But 
let  him  look  around  in  the  Bast  and  he 
will  find  the  very  opposite  of  this.  It 
might  seem  that  forms  here  have  all 
been  made  of  wax,  so  melted  do^n  are 
they  as  if  by  the  hot  sun's  action.  Not 
a  line  is  true,  not  a  surface  smooth,  not 
a  shape  exact.  And  as  the  forms  have 
melted  so  have  the  colors  run.  Forms 
which  are  not  strong  and  accurate  can- 
not retain  control  over  color.  It  slips 
from  their  grasp.  It  ceases  to  be  dec- 
orative and  descriptive.  The  intellec- 
tual value  it  drew  from  form  it  loses, 
but  it  regains  in  the  act  its  own  intrin- 
sic emotional  value.  Has  the  reader 
ever  wandered  In  those  most  character- 
istic of  all  Eastern  scenes,  the  bazaars 
of  some  old  Arab  or  Persian  city?  In 
the  soft  twilight  what  a  glow  reigns! 
The  passages  are  mere  tunnels  rudely 
scooped  out;  through  occasional  grat- 
ings a  beam  or  two  struggles  down  into 
the  interior;  the  shops  are  holes  in  the 
wall,  or  smugglers'  caves  stuffed  with 
rich  bales  and  cargoes.  Whence  does 
the  color  come?  You  hardly  know. 
Some  comes  from  those  heaps  of  car- 
l>ets  and  glimmering  gold  embroideries 
which  are  half  hidden  in  the  shop-hole 
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and  half  disgorged  ou  to  the  ground 
without,  Some  is  .contributed  by  the 
turbans  and  garments  of  the  silent- 
footed  figures  that  drift  past  in  the 
gloom.  But,  indeed,  it  seems  to  belong 
to  nothing  very  definitely.  It  burns  in 
the  shadows  and  dies  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, pertaining  apparently  less  to  par- 
ticular objects  than  to  the  glow  in 
which  the  whole  interior  is  wrapt. 

Such  is  a  glimpse  of  Oriental  life — a 
glimpse  of  the  surroundings  which 
Kastern  habit  uncons<'iously  fashions 
for  itself  to  dwell  in.  IIow  is  the  same 
idea  uttered  in  art?  Let  us  imagine 
ourselves  standing  under  the  mosaic 
domes  and  vaults  of  a  Byzantine 
church.  Here,  again,  is  the  twilight  of 
rich  color.  The  light  is  very  dim. 
Through  the  dark  shadows  the  gold  of 
the  background  bums.  From  inlaid 
figures  of  saints  or  angels  a  beam  of 
crimson  or  azure  shines  in  the  dim  air. 
But  these  colors  define  no  objects. 
There  are,  strangely  enough,  no  objects 
to  define.  The  old  exact  forms,  archi- 
traves, archl volts,  cornices,  and  the  rest 
of  tliem  have  disappeared.  Their  place 
Is  taken  by  deep-curved  ai)ses  and 
softly  hollowed  domes  and  simple  pon- 
derous vaults,  the  undulations  of  which 
seem  all  to  mingle  and  fuse  together  in 
n  single  over-arching,  uneven  canopy, 
kneaded  out  by  color  and  dark  gold. 
How  wonderful  and  deep  Is  the  effect 
of  such  tints— tints  which  awaken  no 
particular  and  discriminating  atten- 
tion, but  which  blend  with  the  dark- 
ness and  the  shadows,  which  enfold  us 
In  their  mystery  and  richness,  and 
which.  Insensibly  to  ourselves,  call 
forth  In  us  a  mood  like  to  that  which 
they  portray. 

And  now  from  the  Bast  itself  let  us 
glance  at  the  East's  influence  on  the 
West.  AVhat  is  the  secret  of  Venetian 
color?  What  Is  the  difference  between 
a  Tintoretto  or  a  Titian  and  any  two  of 
the  Florentines?  It  is  obvious  enough. 
The  Florentines  use  color  in  the  AVest- 


ern  way,  to  define  form,  while  the 
Venetians  use  it  in  the  Eastern  way, 
for  its  own  sake — that  is  to  say,  thejr 
create  a  i)owerful  suffusion  of  color 
and  chiaroscuro,  in  the  mingled  rich- 
ness and  darkness  of  which  the  limita- 
tions of  form  are  consumed  and  oblit- 
erated. 

We  have  taken  three  examples  of 
Oriental  color — an  ordinary  Eastern 
bazaar,  a  church  of  the  style  adapted 
from  the  color-instinct  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  school  of  painting  of  a  city 
knit  to  the  East  by  the  dearest  ties  of 
dependence  and  self-interest.  All  these 
are  alike;  where  shall  we  find  a  fourth 
to  add  to  their  number?  The  reader 
is  standing  inside  the  west  door  of 
Chartres.  The  place  Is  dark,  or  at 
least  very  dim,  but  the  gloom  that  per- 
vades it  is  shot  and  Indescribably  min- 
gled with  the  beams  of  ruby  and  azure 
and  golden  brown  cast  by  the  multi- 
tude of  thirteenth-century  windows  by 
which  the  interior  is  rather  colored 
than  lit.  '*It  is  as  though,  In  a  dream, 
you  found  yourself  In  some  huge  cav- 
ern, lit  only  by  the  light  of  jewels,  my- 
riads of  them  gleaming  darkly  through 
the  gloom."  The  reader  does  not  need 
to  be  told  that  this  kind  of  coloring  is 
essentially  Oriental  in  character.  He 
is  quite  prepared  for  Mr.  Day's  state- 
ment that  **colored  glass  comes  to  us 
from  the  East,"  and  the  Venetian  con- 
nection with  Limoges  falls  into  place 
as  an  expected  link  and  opportune  so- 
lution. The  fact  is  that  stronger  than 
any  extrinsic  evidence  is  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  the  color  Itself.  All  that 
we  said  about  color  for  color's  sake,  a» 
(contrasted  with  color  used  to  define 
form,  applies  here  with  signal  force.  I 
have  already  i)olnted  out  that  the  meth- 
ods of  the  early  glaziers  were  especially 
adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  deep, 
jewel-like  tints  in  which  they  delighted, 
but  were  very  ill-adapted  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  form.  The  effects  that 
reign  in  Chartres  Catheilral  were  latent 
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in  the  first  processes  of  the  art  of  win- 
dow-staining. They  guided  the  crafts- 
man's earliest  experiments  and  drew 
him  on  step  by  step  along  the  road 
that  ended  here.  Alike  in  the  original 
motive  and  in  this  its  final  achieve- 
ment, the  value  of  color,  the  power  of 
color  to  suffice  and  satisfy,  is  the  guid- 
ing thought.  That  is  the  Oriental 
note  In  art  as  in  life.  In  the  East  color 
is  strongei^  than  form.  In  the  West 
form  is  stronger  than  color.  But  when 
we  say  this  let  us  not  forget  what  we 
Imply  by  it.  We  imply  that  in  the 
West  the  intellectual  mood  of  defining 
and  formulating  predominates,  whereas 
In  the  EJast  the  emotional  and  contem- 
plative mood  predominates.  The  vis- 
itor to  Chartres  will  feel  this.  He 
will  feel  that  not  only  have  we  here 
a  very  striking  and  wonderful  exhibi- 
tion of  color,  but  that  the  color  is  of 
a  kind  which  affects  him  in  a  peculiar 
way,  which  appeals  with  force  to  one 
particular  side  of  his  nature.  He  will, 
in  short,  acknowledge  the  emotional  in- 
fiuence  of  a  style  of  coloring  which 
seems  by  its  own  intensity  to  have 
burnt  up  the  forms  and  shapes  of 
things,  and  therefore  addresses  itself 
wholly  to  the  feelings  and  not  at  all  to 
the  understanding.  I  gather  that  Mr. 
Day,  appreciative  critic  though  he  is, 
rather  resents,  or  is  sometimes  a  little 
oppressed  by,  the  emotional  character 
of  early  glass.  **A  sense  of  color  in 
which  there  is  no  too  definite  form  to 
breiik  the  charm*'  has  its  fascination 
for  him;  but  yet  "there  comes  a  point 
in  our  satisfaction  in  mere  beauty,"  he 
thinks,  "at  which  we  feel  the  want  of 
a  meaning  in  it."  The  remark  is  in- 
teresting, and  worth  quoting  because  it 
represents  the  typical  Western  stand- 
point in  matters  of  art.  All  the  same 
it  does  not  convey  his  final  Judgment; 
it  was  spoken  in  a  moment  of  mental 
restlessness.  He,  and  we  too,  have  in 
us  a  mood  which  can  respond  to  the 
mood  depicted  there  in  the  church.    We 


feel  with  him  that  "something  deep  in 
us"  vibrates  in  answer  to  the  mystery, 
the  brooding  richness  and  the  splendor 
of  the  twilight  in  which  we  stand. 
How  should  we  not  feel  it?  We,  too, 
are  of  the  East,  and,  cased  as  we  are 
in  Western  intellectualism  and  scien- 
tific tricks,  there  are  fountains  of  feel- 
ing not  yet  dried  up  in  us.  Something 
deep  in  us,  something  deeper  than  Ath- 
ens, deeper  than  the  Renaissance, 
recognizes  the  inarticulate  language  of 
the  soul.  It  is  the  Bast,  the  echo  of 
what  we  once  were.  We  have  not  lost 
that  most  ancient  heritage.  We  retain 
it,  but  as  a  subconscious  instinct  only. 
It  has  never  in  the  West  blossomed 
into  si>ontaneous  expression.  When- 
ever in  art  the  signs  of  it  are  seen, 
whenever  the  beauty  of  art  resides  "in 
its  color,  not  in  its  form,"  traces  of  a 
direct  inspiration  from  the  East  will  be 
discernible. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  disagree 
with  what  I  am  about  to  add.  I  sug- 
gested in  the  early  part  of  this  article 
that  the  element  of  emotional  contem- 
plation which  runs  through  mediaeval- 
ism  strikes  one  as  more  or  less  at  va- 
riance with  the  character  of  the  robust 
and  strenuous  medioeval  life.  Person- 
ally I  feel  the  same  about  stained  glass 
and  Gothic  architecture.  There  is  an 
incongruousness  of  idea  between  them. 
It  may  not  detract  from  their  effect, 
but  it  is  there.  The  root  idea  of 
Gothic  is  visibly  articulated  construc- 
tion. Its  whole  system  of  lofty  vaults, 
precariously  balanced  and  pressing 
each  against  each,  is  an  active  system 
of  thrust  and  counter-thrust,  and  the 
significance  of  the  architecture  depends 
largely  on  the  vividness  with  which  it 
explains,  by  the  intercommunication  of 
its  lines  and  ribs  and  buttresses,  its 
structural  intentions  to  the  onlooker. 
So  vividly  does  the  style  do  this  that 
the  forces  which  animate  it  seem  visi- 
bly to  flow  off  its  vaults,  like  streams 
fi'om  mountain  sides,  till  they  converge 
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and  run  to  earth  in  the  piers  and  flying 
buttresses  which  support  the  whole 
structure.  The  whole  effect,  indeed, 
of  Gothic  architecture  is  so  much  felt  to 
depend  on  this  process  of  vivid  articu- 
lation that  it  is  the  boast  of  the  style 
'that  even  its  ornament  and  slightest 
decorative  details  are  in  their  nature 
structural — that  is  to  say,  that  they 
serve  but  to  emphasize  and  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  main  constructive  design.  I 
think  that  if,  before  we  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  effects  of 
Crothic,  this  structural  idea  had  been 
explained  to  us,  so  that  we  realized 
how  much  the  style  depends  for  its 
effect  on  the  clear  articulation  of  its 
constructive  purpose,  we  should  be 
very  far  from  associating  such  an  idea 
with  the  semi-darkness  and  dim,  rich 
mystery  of  such  an  interior  as  that  of 
Ghartres.  I  do  not  question  the  fas- 
cination of  the  result,  but  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  between  this  vigorously  ex- 
pressed structural  scheme  and  the  twi- 
light of  rich  color  which  veils  and  ob- 
scures it  there  is  a  certain  profound  in- 
congruity, and  that  the  incongruity  is 
precisely  the  same  in  character  as  that 
which  seemed  to  exist  in  mediseval  life 
itself  between  its  strenuously  active 
impulses  and  the  mystical,  contempla- 
tive instinct  which  so  strangely 
daunted  it. 

In  what  has  been  said  I  have  en- 
deavored, necessarily  very  imperfectly 
and  briefly,  and  trusting  much  to  the 
reader's  willingness  to  eke  out  my  ar- 
gument with  his  own  supplementary 
knowledge,  to  indicate  the  common  ori- 
gin and  natural  connection  between 
something  in  mediseval  life  and  some- 
thing in  mediseval  art.  We  have,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  vein  of  mysticism  run- 
ning through  mediseval  life,  which  may 
be  traced,  through  many  ducts  and 
channels,  mainly  Hellenic,  and  of  which 
Neoplatonism  is  perhaps  the  chief,  to 
its  home  in  the  East  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  suffusion  of  glowing 


color,  an  equally  marked  and  peculiar 
trait  in  mediaeval  art,  which  may  also 
be  traced  back,  as  experts  agree,  to  a 
like  source.  Further,  between  tliese 
two,  between  the  mystical  mood  which 
deliberately  excludes  the  actual  that  it 
may  indulge  its  inclination  iTor  purely 
emotional  contemplation,  and  the  gor- 
geous yet  solemn  color-scheme  which 
dissolves  and  veils  the  exactitudes  of 
form-definition  that  it  may  make  its 
own  influence  the  more  felt,  there  ex- 
ists, as  it  seems  to  me,  a  similitude  of 
character  which  all  susceptible  minds 
must  feel  and  acknowledge.  When  we 
find  two  such  phenomena  as  these  con- 
fronting and,  as  it  were,  balancing  each 
other,  living  and  flourishing  together, 
and  together  declining  and  dying  out, 
is  it  a  forced  conclusion  to  suppose  that 
they  are  united  as  cause  and  effect,  and 
that  the  emotional  scheme  of  color,  as 
I  may  call  it,  is  the  expression  in  terms 
of  art  of  the  mysticism  in  mediseval 
life? 

There  remains  one  word  to  add  in 
support  of  this  conclusion.  The  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  in  Eng- 
land were  centuries  of  gradual  prepara- 
tion for  the  Renaissance.  Those  cen- 
turies are  marked,  in  life,  by  the  secu- 
larization of  the  national  mind  and 
character  and  the  development  of  ra- 
tional habits  of  thought.  In  the 
branch  of  art  we  are  concerned  with 
they  are  signalized  by  the  fading  of 
the  earlier  rich  and  solemn  coloring 
and  the  substitution  of  a  style  in  which 
the  significance  of  form  and  subject  is 
the  ruling  motive.  I  have  heard  many 
explanations  of  this  artistic  change. 
To  me  the  satisfying  explanation  is 
that  color  in  art  died  out  and  gave  place 
to  form  because  in  life  mysticism  was 
dying  out  and  giving  place  to  Intellec- 
tualism. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  ask  himself 
how  it  is  with  us  now?  We  realize  the 
beauty  and  feel  the  influence  of  these 
old  windows  far  more  than  we  used  to 
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do.  It  was  but  lately  they  were  reck- 
oned barbaric;  now  they  are  prized  at 
their  weight  In  gold.  But  what  else? 
Can  anyone  read  contemporary  litera- 
ture without  being  aware  that  the  spirit 
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of  mysticism  is  yearly  more  and  more 
influencing  and  coloring  the  mind  of 
the  age?  Whence  come,  to-day,  these 
mystical  currents  of  thought?  They 
come  from  the  East. 

L.  March  PhilUpps. 


AS  IT  HAPPENED. 

BOOK  VII. 
FIVIS  CORONAT  OPUS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  LAST. 

The  yard,  garden,  or  to  give  its  own 
name,  the  patio  of  the  little  Spanish 
house  in  Prince  Frederic  Street  went 
clambering  away  up  the  Rock  in  a  se- 
ries of  ramps  quarried  out  of  the  lime- 
stone. Prom  terrace  number  one  you 
looked  into  the  first  floor  windows 
through  a  trellis  overrun  with  major 
periwinkle  and  Provence  rose.  Ter- 
race number  two  was  level  with  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  whilst  from  the  one 
above  it  you  got  a  glimpse  of  shipping 
beyond  ^the  roofs  below;  and  It  was 
upon  this  platform,  shadetl  by  a  per- 
gola, darkened  and  cooled  by  the  broad 
leaves  of  a  citron,  that  Justin  was  sit- 
ting to  take  the  air  upon  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  following  the  return  of  the 
Mary  of  Yarmouth. 

Three  mouths  had  slipped  away,  au- 
tumn had  come,  but  the  day  was  op- 
pressively close,  hot  with  the  African 
heat  of  southern  Spain,  tempered  by  the 
proximity  of  the  ocean.  The  breeze 
from  off  the  Atlantic  had  died  away; 
(he  rain  had  stopped,  but  a  warm, 
steamy  mist  travelled  low  over  sea  and 
land,  constantly  absorbed  by  the  dry 
soil,  and  constantly  renewed  from  the 
sea,  through  which  the  upper  ranges 
of  the  Rook  Jutted  into  scorching  sun- 
shine. The  heat  up  there  was  terrible, 
men  at  Willis's  almost  fainted  as  they 
stood.  The  sergeant  at  Rock-gun  Bat- 
tery, who  ordinarily  could  overlook  the 
Spanish  lines,  so  that  not  a  picket  was 


set  without  his  knowledge,  could  see 
nought  but  the  level  bank  of  white 
cloud  three  hundred  feet  below  him, 
whilst  the  men  at  the  Signal  Station 
might  as  well  have  been  in  the  cool 
depths  of  St.  Michaers  Cavern  for  all 
they  could  report 

Nor  were  the  enemy  in  better  case. 
For  aught  the  besiegers  knew,  a  British 
<"onvoy  might  be  rounding  Cabrlta 
Point  with  supplies  for  the  hard- 
pressed  garrison. 

Heat,  inaction,  suspense,  and  not  a 
stroke  struck  by  either  side!  Guess 
what  chagrins,  what  heart-eatings  and 
vile  tempers  did  these  conditions  en- 
gender among  hot-blooded,  brave  men 
thirsting  for  glory.  Many  nails  were 
bitten  short,  but  none  nearer  to  the 
quick  than  those  of  General  Mendoza, 
captain -general  of  the  Spanish  army  of 
observation. 

The  Rock  had  been  wrenched  fnom 
the  hold  of  Spain  some  seventy  years 
before;  the  wound  was  yet  raw,  and 
Mendoza,  like  every  man  of  his  race 
then  and  since,  yearned  to  restore  this 
lost  jewel  to  his  master's  crown;  a 
Jewel  which  he  felt  to  the  marrow  of 
his  bones  had  been  won  by  a  fluke  and 
retained  by  fraud.  (Respect  the  point 
of  view,  O  my  countrymen!  Would  it 
not  have  been  yours  If,  by  the  chances 
of  European  politics,  Dover  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Germans  In  1832,  act- 
ing as  the  agents  of  a  reactionary  coal- 
ition, and  stuck  to  ever  since,  in  spite 
of  Royal  promises  of  restitution  which 
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an  iusolent  Reichstag  refused  to  ratify? 
Read  English  for  German  and  House  of 
Commons  for  Reiclistag,  and  you  have 
the  situation  in  a  nutshell.) 

It  could  be  done  by  hard  fighting. 
How  else?  And  was  he  not  there  to 
fight?  Yet,  for  want  of  orders  he  must 
bite  his  llugers,  watching  the  British 
lines  being  strengthened  day  by  day. 

Men  he  asked  for,  and  more  men. 
Slowly  they  arrived,  so  slowly!  For 
his  royal  master  having  Issued  his  ulti- 
matum in  volume  form,  was  making 
war  by  monthly  numbers.  Worse; 
private  advices  apprised  Mendoza  that 
he  was  to  be  superseded;  that  the  long- 
promised  reinforcements  would  be  en- 
trusted to  some  titled  grandee  of  the 
'first  class,  and  the  memorable,  the  final 
blow  would  be  struck  by  another. 

By  another!  The  renown  that  he 
coveted,  the  prize  that  he  yearned  to 
clutch,  were  never  to  be  his;  his  pains 
and  preparations  must  go  for  worse 
than  naught,  would  swell  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  rival,  a  CJourt  favorite,  some 
silken  warrior  who  had  never  set  a 
squadron  In  the  field,  nor  the  division 
of  a  battle  knew  more  than  a  spinster! 
Neither  were  especial  inducements 
wanting.  His  spies  and  British  de- 
serters agreed  than  one  of  the  Ger- 
man regiments  was  disloyal.  It  would 
tlirow  down  its  arms  at  a  summons. 
Its  position  was  noted. 

What  does  your  full-blooded,  Jealous 
commander  do  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

And  still  the  hot,  white  October  mist 
lay  thick  across  the  isthmus. 

•         *.«•.         • 

And  on  that  very  afternoon  our 
friend  the  Colonel,  now  in  the  last 
days  of  an  impatient  convalescence, 
was  holding  his  little  court  beneath 
the  citron  pergola.  The  place  was 
quiet  and  most  private,  for  of  the 
storerooms  which  enclosed  both  sides 
of  the  patk),  the  summer-house  at  the 
top  of  the  last  terrace  and  the  little 


dwelling-house  at  the  bottom,  every 
room  opened  Inward,  and  those  which 
were  not  stuffed  with  provision  and 
wood  for  the  siege  were  occupied  by 
the  three  women  and  their  maid. 

The  oflScers'  mess  of  the  12th  had 
asked  leave  to  tender  personal  congrat- 
ulations to  the  new  commandant  upon 
his  completed  recovery  and,  incident- 
ally, to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Holliughurst   the  bride-elect 

Not  to  be  burdensome,  they  would 
come  two  at  a  time. 

Their  ex-Lleut.-Colonel  (Brigadier- 
General  now),  the  gallant  Trigge,  led 
the  way,  accompanied  by  Major  Tul- 
klnghorne,  Justin's  late  colleague  and 
present  subordinate. 

The  men  were  antithetics;  the  Brig- 
adier stout,  short,  abrupt,  dogmatically 
orthodox,  discharging  pious  platitudes 
at  suitable  Intervals,  sitting  his  chair 
with  the  solid  rotundity  and  squat 
erectness  with  which  a  cedar-cone  sits 
its  branch.  His  colleague  was  long  In 
person,  limp  in  posture,  and  prone  to 
the  enunciation  of  futile  profanities  in 
an  exhausted  undertone;  a  bore  who 
believcil  himself  a  philosopher. 

But,  behind  the  ostensible  reasons 
for  the  call,  a  secret  and  reasonable 
curiosity  possessed  the  minds  of  both. 

This  Justin,  this  new-comer,  was  an 
enigma  alike  to  the  zealot  and  the  ra- 
tionalist At  his  first  Joining,  the 
man*s  prim  reticence  had  conveyed  ^n 
impression  of  Inadequacy  which  his 
adroit  courage  on  the  occasion  of  the 
drunken  mess-waiter*s  outbreak  had 
only  partially  dissipated — so  hardy  a 
growth  is  first  prejudice  when  substan- 
tiated by  a  deceptively  dapper  exterior. 

Yet  week  by  week  the  aura  of  fine 
character  which  environed  the  man 
had  radiated  influence.  The  plain 
preference  of  His  Excellency  had  as- 
sisted, a  preference  to  which  the  Sov- 
ereign had  set  his  august  seal. 

Then,  after  a  week  of  tragic  eclipse, 
the  Colonel  had  emerged  effulgent,  scin- 
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tlllatiiig,  a  monument  of  resolution  and 
endurance. 

How  had  he  achieved  it?  The  feat 
had  been  discussed  at  all  the  messes; 
every  officer  in  the  garrison  had  his 
theory;  the  two  callers  had  theirs. 

"Overruling  Providence:  there's  no 
other  name  for  It,  sir!"  remarked 
Trigge,  with  a  challenging  side-glance 
at  his  comrade.  "Here  is  Tulking- 
liorue  going  to  call  it  something  else — 
wants  to  know  what  ye  were  thinking 
about  all  that  week;  what  kept  ye  up, 
and  so  on.  Simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  I  say — Will  of  the  Almighty. 
Once  admit  that,  and  there  ye  are" — a 
second  glance.  "Look  at  me,  now! 
Thirty-five  years  ago  come  Good  Fri- 
day I  was  two  steps  up  the  first  lad- 
der we  fixed  against  the  west  epaule- 
ment  of  Schatzheim.  X^ittle  Tucker,  a 
fellow  sub,  a  brave  man,  sir,  but  jeal- 
ous, shouldered  me  off  my  foothold  in 
the  abruptest  manner  (most  rudely,  I 
must  say)  and  took  my  place.  But  see 
what  followed.  Next  moment  a  ball 
passed  through  his  brain — ^his  head,  sir, 
exactly  where  mine  had  been  the  mo- 
ment before.  And  yet'* — darting  an- 
other glance  at  Tulklnghome — "there 
are  some  who  will  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  Over-ruling  Providence." 

The  gallant  Trlgge,  having  dis- 
charged his  shot,  glanced  around  him 
triumphantly. 

Tulklnghome,  after  a  pause  of  suffi- 
cient duration  to  beguile  his  comrade 
into  a  premature  conceit  of  victory,  un- 
crossed a  i}air  of  thin  legs  and  sighed. 

"Stwike  me  blind,  General,  but  I'm 
sawy,  vewy  sawy,  not  to  agwee  with 
ye.  'Tis  this  way — curse  me!  how 
shall  I  put  it?  Heah,  Justin,  ye  shall 
put  it  faw  me.  Ye  know  what  I'm 
dwlvin'  at;  we  always  did  think 
alike." 

But  their  host  lifted  deprecating 
hands,  and  the  bore  of  the  mess  maun- 
dered on,  feeling  his  way  to  his  mean- 
ing unhelped. 


«i 


'Tis  like  this.  Twigge  is  a  Ghwis- 
tian— glories  in  it." 

"I  do,  sir,"  assented  the  General^ 
prompt  as  a  shot 

"I  ain't,"  drawled  the  other.  "But 
then,  I'm  none  of  your  Voltaireans.  I'nk 
not  for  Berkeley;  I'm  not  for  Hume. 
No;  I  ain't  a  what-ye-may-caH-'em,  and 
I'm  not  a  thingummy.  I'm  just  for 
Luck.  We've  each  of  us  got  to  die 
once,  but  how  and  when  is  fixed " 


"There  I'm  with  ye,  sir.  Predestin- 
ation,"  broke  in  Trlgge,  but  Tulklng- 
home held  the  floor. 

"Just  sa  We  all  see  alike.  Sensi- 
ble  men  all  same  weligion,  ye  know. 
Well  now,  Justin  and  myself  will  die 
in  our  beds,  that's  plain.  The  General,, 
too,  vewy  likely— wio^t  likely,"  for  the 
little  warrior  was  purpling.  "In  fact, 
if  'twas  a  mattah  faw  a  wagah  I'd 
back  him  to  dwah  his  last  bweath  be- 
tween a  payah  of  sheets.  .  .  .  A» 
for  ye.  Colonel,  nothin'  can  kill  ye. 
Lead  is  no  good  to  ye.  .  .  .  Nig- 
gahs  and  Fwench  have  been  twyln'  faw 
twenty  yeahs.  Poor  Boyle  twied,  yet, 
heah  ye  are!  ...  I  am  made  same 
way.  Not  superstitious,  ye  know; 
devil  a  bit!  No,  there's  nothin'  of  that 
sort  about  me.  But,  all  the  same, 
while  I  cawwy  an  aggery  bead  In  my 
snuff-box— 


♦» 


"Stuff!"  interposed  Trlgge  hotly. 

" — But  then,"  continued  the  man 
who  had  emancipated  himself  from 
every  form  of  superstition,  "with  the 
finest  luck  in  the  world  in  action,  I'm 
the  unlucklest  devU  livin'  at  cards;  yes, 
'tis  all  taken  out  of  me  at  whist" 

*Then,  why  play?"  asked  Justin. 

'What  a  qwestlon!  But,  theab 
again,  I  am  on  the  mend.  .  .  . 
When  the  Jews  were  sent  packln'  one 
of  'em  sold  me  a  signet- wing  monstwoua 
cheai) — he  had  wefused  better  bid» 
fwom  the  men  in  the  Hardenbergs  ear- 
lier. 'Twas  poor  Von  Toppler's — see 
the  hands  and  dice? — ^the  blazon  of  hi» 
house?"      He     displayed     the     bezel. 
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"Lucky  at  play,  all  of  'em  (so  tbey 
tell  me).  He  dealt  himself  a  hand  of 
thirteen  twumps  the  night  befoah  he 
went  OQt  with  Stedman  of  ours.  Yaas, 
I  wathah  flattah.  myself  I've  changed 
my  luck.** 

Justin  listened  with  a  well-bred  show 
of  interest,  but  Trlgge,  whose  under- 
breath  comments  were  growingly  audi- 
ble, boiled  over  with  a  "Blanked 
heathenism!"  and,  arising  impetuously, 
took  his  leave.  The  Major  got  to  his 
feet  more  slowly:  there  was  a  note  of 
disappointment  in  the  voices  of  both: 
they  declined  more  wine. 

At  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  they 
paused.  "Seven  mortal  days!'*  said  the 
Brigadier,  holding  his  host's  hand,  and 
almost  unconsciously  continuing  some 
unspoken  soliloquy. 

*'A  h — ^1  of  a  time,"  remarked 
Tulkinghome.  "What  the  doose  were 
ye  thinkin'  about  all  the  while?  Ye 
must  have  been  thinkin'  of  somethin.' 
What  kept  ye  goin'?    Ye  know  what  I 


mean. 


*f 
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'He  put  his  trust  in  the  Almighty," 
asserted  Trigge. 

"He  backed  his  luck,"  said  the  Ma- 
jor. 

Justin  glanced  from  one  to  the  other 
and  divined  that  the  men  had  discussed 
him  elsewhere.  The  hospitality  of 
his  mien  suffered  no  eclipse,  but  he 
smilingly  withdrew  within  his  defences 
and  the  drawbridge  rose.  ("My  secret 
is  my  own.") 

"I  suppose  I  was  thirsty  .  .  . 
yes  .  .  .  there  were  days  when  T 
could  have  done  with  a  little  something 
to  drink,"  he  smiled.  "Want  of  food 
did  not  trouble  me  as  much  as  ye'd  sup- 
pose .  .  .  but  the  cramps — !"  he 
smiled  wistfully  again,  recent  additions 
to  the  crowsfeet  puckering,  observant 
eyes  which  perceived  that  these  im- 
portunate acquaintances  were  not  con- 
cerned with  physical  experiences. 
"Olv  what  kept  me  up?  what  gave  me 
warrant  for  holding  out?    Let  me  see. 


Shall  we  say  a  feeling  that  there  was 
some  work  left  in  me,  and  a  few  things 
that  needed  doing?" 

The  visitors  took  their  leave,  passing 
in  the  patio  Sue,  who  had  attended  the 
seamen's  funeral  escorted  by  Chisholm. 
The  girl,  red-eyed  and  pensive,  turned 
aside  to  her  room.  The  youth  es- 
corted the  callers  to  the  street  door  and 
returned  to  Colonel  Justin  upon  the 
upper  terrace,  and  a  grave  and  preoc^ 
cupied  youth  was  he. 

"A  military  funeral?  The  Governor 
ordered  it  I  ought  to  have  been  pres- 
ent     Did  all  go  well?" 

"'Twass  fine,  sir.  The  strangest 
ceremony.  When  the  chaplain  wass 
through,  the  Mary*8  company  conduckit 
their  ain  sairvice.  There's  some  micht 
lichtly  it  for  mummery;  but  I  ken  them 
weel.  To  see  the  dour,  clenched  een 
o'  them,  the  knit  broos!  And  to  hear 
the  twa-three  prayers;  the  gaspingest 
prayers  ye  ever  listened  till,  rippit  clean 
frae  the  hert!  Some  grat.  Boy  Titus 
grat  awf u'.  Yet  the  auld  skipper  wass 
something  stem  wi'  the  laddie." 

"Gk)od  fellows— God  rest  their  souls!" 
muttered  Justin,  capping  as  he 
breathed  his  prayer.  "And  Susan  was 
there,  so?" 

"Ay,  sir,  Juist  sae,  in  her  Quaker 
claes.  She  wad  wear  naethlng  but 
what  Maister  Furley  had  brocht  aboard 
for  her  at  her  sailing.  Let  them  follow 
the  mode  that  are  modish:  she  went  in 
her  saft,  sea-gray  frock  and  yon  white 
shawlie,  neckercher  thing,  and,  on  ma 
sawl,  Colonel,  masel',  that  walked  be- 
side her,  thocht  ilka  meenut  she  wad 
rise  and  flee  awa — an  angel,  sir!  And» 
Lord,  hoo  she  grat!  The  big  tears  wass 
rinning  doun  her  bonnie  cheeks.  I 
felt— I  felt " 


<«-< 


'You  felt?"  inquired  the  Colonel 
quietly,  after  an  interval,  during  which 
the  youth  failed  to  complete  his  sen- 
tence. 

"Sir,  I  am  a  puir  man,  as  ye  ken  vara 
weel." 
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"There  Is  nothing  new  in  that,*John. 
I  am  waiting " 

**ColoDel,  If  it  wass  not  tfiat  I  took 
ma  aith  tae  good  Maister  Furley  as  he 
lay  deeiu'  that  I  wad  dae  it  (he  made 
ma  tak'  it) " 


"Yes,  John- 


»» 


"Sir,  I  am  nae  adventurer,  nor  a  for- 
tune-hunter, nor- 


»» 


fi^ 


You  and  I  know  that,  John.  What 
news  have  ye  for  me,  my  boy?" 

"Oh,  Colonel,  Colonel!  I  luve  her; 
ay,  the  vara  moulds  she  sets  her  little 
fit  upo' — I  canna  help  it!"  The  poer 
lad  was  almost  sobbing,  so  terrible  was 
the  contest  of  duty  and  love  with  the 
pride  that  possessed  him. 

"And  why,  in  God's  name,  John, 
should  ye  wish  *to  help  it'?  Fetch 
Sue." 

The  lad  leaped  to  his  feet,  but  it 
seemed  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
stir.  Sue,  light-footed,  shading  her 
head  with  a  white  kerchief  from  the 
heat  w*hich  seemed  to  thrid  the  mist, 
was  tripping  up  the  rock-hewn  steps 
of  the  lower  terrace.  Behind  her  came 
more  slowly,  and  talking  as  he  came,  a 
great,  gaunt,  square-shouldereil  elder, 
whose  face,  hidden  by  the  peak  of  the 
cap  he  wore,  seemed  set  in  a  bush  of 
white  hair.  The  man  took  good  heed 
to  his  footing,  bending  over  his  feet 
and  tapping  the  rock  with  a  mighty 
hand-staff  of  carven  teak;  his  gruff 
voice  preceded  him. 

"Tell  him  an  auld  frlen'  o'  his, 
ma'am.  Ian  Chisholm  o'  the  Ca  Bartol- 
om^.  He'll  ken  nae  fear!  Ou,  ay,  I 
am  foUowln'  ye." 

The  Colonel  started  and  half  arose. 
"Is  it  possible?"  Sue,  looking  more  bril- 
liantly well,  and,  despite  recent  grief 
for  a  lost  friend,  happier  than  we  have 
ever  known  her,  approached,  announce- 
ing  tlie  visitor. 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you.  Colonel, 
from  Madras." 

She  stood  aside,  smiling,  whilst  Jus- 
tin, with  a  quick.  Joyous  laugh,  almost 


dragged  his  old  friend  up  the  last  two 
steps  by  both  hands.  Each  man  pelted 
his  comrade  with  questions;  both 
laughed  loudly,  absurdly;  it  was  boy- 
ish, it  was  delightful — to  themselves. 

To  young  Chisholm  it  was  merely  a 
deplorably  Inopportune  interruption. 
His  clouded  face  caught  Sue's  eye,  she 
smiled  meaningly;  was  it  a  challenge? 
She  had  been  softly  happy  that  day,  its 
melancholy  business  notwithstanding. 
Whilst  weeping  beside  the  grave  she 
had  felt  an  inner  current  of  Joy  running 
strongly  within  for  that  Another  was 
at  her  side:  Another,  who  had  Inexplic- 
ably held  aloof  of  late.  He  had  said 
nothing  yet,  but  there  was  a  something 
in  his  manner  which  told  her  of  what 
was  coming.  She  divined  his  trouble; 
and  had  not  Dray,  her  dear  old  Dray, 
hinted  at  his  friend's  scruples?   • 

It  was  a  golden  moment  all  round. 
The  woman  rose  to  the  height  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  lad,  slow  in  the  up- 
take though  he  might  be,  saw  his  op- 
portunity clear  and  near,  and  seized 
it.. 

The  lovers  faded  off  the  scene,  saun- 
tering down  the  Rock  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  house,  admiring  this 
patch  of  periwinkle  and  that  spray  of 
rose.  .  Nor,  think  you,  was  it  in  the 
hearts  of  Mrs.  Lamb  or  of  Julia  to  spoil 
sport.  They  effaced  themselves;  it 
might  have  been  a  house  of  the  dead 
when  the  pair  of  youngsters  crossed  Its 
threshold.  This  small  sitting-room  and 
that  cool,  dusk  parlor  were  open, 
empty,  and  fully  at  their  service. 

"Some  friend  of  his  Indian  days," 
murmured  the  girl,  and  had  almost 
given  the  name,  but  the  man  was  im- 
patient to  be  getting  to  their  own  mat- 
ters. "A  Scotsman,  I  Jalouse;  there 
sis  mony  o'  my  fowk  in  the  EJast.  He 
maun  ha'e  come  by  that  fule  Indiaman 
wha  held  her  fire  sae  lang.  They  say 
their  forward  battery  wass  buried  in 
cargo,  and  they  could  only  trust  their 
gunners  at  point-blank  range — the  malr 
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shame  till  them!  Their  lubberliness 
cost  guid  men's  lives  I" 

The  man  was  talking  against  time. 
Nor  would  the  woman  help  him  out  by 
a  casual  ''True,  Indeed;  yes!"  AVheu 
he  had  done  scolding  the  bad  sea-man- 
ners of  the  ship  .to  whose  belated  in- 
tervention he  probably  owed  his  life,  a 
silence  fell  between  them. 

"Susan,"  he  groaned  at  length,  "what 
maun  I  say?  I  wasna  a  maitch  for 
ye  when  ye  wass  as  puir  as  maser,  and 
the  noo  that  ye  are  a  gran'  leddy '* 


*'Not  another  word,  John!  of  that  sort, 
I  mean,"  she  cried  in  a  heat  of  indig- 
nation; but  the  man  persisted,  so  bit- 
ter was  Ills  pride. 

"But,  'tis  Cot's  truth!— I "      But 

he  must  stop,  for  a  soft  hand  was  laid 
over  his  mouth.  He  kissed  it  and 
threw  up  his  chin,  striving  for  speech. 
"Aweel.  then,  there's  naething  I  can 
say  but  Juist  the  ordinar*  *Lassie,  I 
luve  ye!' " 

**Anil  what  more  than  that  did  I 
want  to  hear,  John?"  She  was  weep- 
ing the  happiest  tears;  he  watched  her 
in  a  mighty  awe.  Was  It  done,  then? 
and  himself  crowned?  her  accepted 
lover?  She  spoke  again.  "Oh,  to  think 
— to  think  of  it!  I  believe  I  have  been 
loving  you  all  the  time;  yes,  from  the 
first  day,  John!  You  remember  the  inn 
at  St.  Albans  (was  It  not?)  where  ye 
set  a  stool  for  my  feet?  And  that  night 
under  the  lamp  by  Charing  Cross?  And 
that  bitter  cold  day  in  the  Park?  I 
must  have  dropped  and  died  before 
night  but  for  your  guinea,  John." 

There,  then,  these  two  honest  young 
hearts  sate  in  a  wonderful  new  world 
of  their  own  creation,  a  private  Eden 
Bower,  and  in  their  innocence  imagined 
that  not  a  living  soul  save  themselves 
know  aught  of  their  loves,  whereas 
that  motherly  and  much-experienced 
creature,  Mrs.  Lamb,  and  Julia,  a  be- 
trothed woman  herself  of  three  months* 
standing,  were  hugging  one  another 
overhead   in   pure  joy   and    sympathy. 


Such  are  the  ways  of  women. 
Nay,  Painter,  the  staid  and  self-re- 
specting Painter,  was  in  the  secret,  and 
liad  gone  so  far  as  to  communicate  her 
version  of  the  facts  to  I'rivate  Noakes, 
the  Colonel's  batman,  or  bearer,  as  he 
usually  called  liim  from  long  habit;  a 
tall  infantryman  of  an  extreme  cleanli- 
ness and  taciturnity,  who  still  followed 
his  master  from  house  to  house  like  a 
big  dog,  albeit  no  longer  permitted  to 
offer  him  the  support  of  his  arm. 

Meanwhile  the  two  old  friends  be- 
neath the  citron  pergola  were  enjoying 
a  glorious  crack:  Presidency  news  for 
the  most  part,  the  fall  of  Fletcher,  the 
amazing  success  of  Rumbold  and 
Stuart.  The  old  Scot  was  the  chief 
speaker. 

"Hoo  I  fand  ye?  Man,  Justin,  ye're 
o'er  modest!  Why,  ilka  Ither  man  on 
the  Rock  iss  crackin'  o'  ye;  the  adveen- 
tures  o'  Colonel  Justin  are  the  talk  o' 
the  hale  garrison.  Nayterally,  I  thocht 
the  name  soonded  fameellar,  and  cam'  a 
step  or  twa  oot  o'  ma  way  tae  see  if  it 
wass  na  ma  auld  frien'.  Man,  ye've 
had  an  awfu'  time  on't.  For  that  bud- 
mash,  the  ither — he's  deid;  I'll  gay  na 
mair!  But,  praise  the  Lor'rd,  ye're 
luiking  juist  fine  yersel'.  And,  did  ye 
find  yer  wards,  they  Travis  balrnies?" 

"No,  indeed,  that  I  did  not;  but  after 
I  had  run  against  them  blindfold  twice 
or  thrice,  Heaven  grew  weary  of  my 
stupidity  and  pushed  them  both  Into 
my  hands.  Small  credit  to  me,  old 
friend.  I  am  a  fool;  there's  no  other 
word  for  it!" 

"I  wad  like  fine  to  belt  the  chiel  thot 
wad  pit  thot  wor'rd  upo'  ye!  Though 
to  gae  till  yer  auld  enemy's  bungalow 
unairmed  as  ye  did,  wass  a  fule's  er- 
rand, and  I'll  say  it,  gin  I  wass  a  deein' 
man!"  chuckled  the  ancient  Scot,  shak- 
ing his  teak  walking-stick.  "Aha!  an' 
ye  still  sairry  th'  auld  mull!"  He  took 
a  copious  pinch  from  the  ewe's  horn, 
once  his  own.     "An'  ha'e  ye  still  that 
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wee  dlrkle  o'  mine,  the  Skene  dhuf  Ye 
have  yet  to  find  a  man  o'  ma  name,  I 
doot" 

The  Colonel  sat  up  laughing,  and' 
smote  his  thigh.  "Your  name--your 
name!"  He  laughed  again.  "Indeed, 
I  am  ulukabatcha,  the  very  son  of  an 
owl.  Why,  man  the  young  gentleman 
who  was  with  me  when  ye  came  up 
those  steps  half  an  hour  since  is  a 
Ohisholm,  but  whether  of  your  stock  or 
not,  who  knows?  I  have  the  knife 
somewhere,  but  had  forgot  it  Let  us 
ask  the  fellow  what  he  knows  of  his 
family." 

So  Eden  Bower  was  invaded  all  too 
soon  for  the  lovers;  there  were  steps 
upon  the  stones  of  the  patio,  and  a 
deep-toned  northern  voice  in  converse 
with  the  Colonel. 

"^— of  Sutherland,  ye  say? — No  of 
Shinside?    'Tis  barely  po-slble." 

"John,  my  boy,  we  want  ye."  It  was 
tlie  Colonel  speaking.  The  Ensign, 
holding  Sue's  hand  in  the  first  bliss  of 
betrothal,  released  it  and  came  forth. 
The  great  white-headed  stranger  faced 
him  with  an  exploring  eye,  which  the 
lad  met  with  the  reserved,  unsmiling 
courtesy  of  a  man  of  a  fighting  race. 

"Mister  Chisholm,  your  sairvant,  sir!" 
said  the  visitor  uncovering,  and  not 
waiting  for  his  host's  introduction,  "I 
haf  the  honor  to  bear  your  name,  sir,  a 
name  something  by-ordinar;  it  iss  no* 
ilka  day  that  a  man  shall  be  meeting 
wi'  a  Chisholm,  even  gin  he  live  north 
of  the  hlelan'  line.  We  are  a  sma' 
elan,  and  sud  be  acquent,  I,  masel',  am 
of  the  Chisholms  of  Klnloch  Shin; 
and  l>y  the  Lor*rd  that  made  us  &a4t/^, 
sa^s  yerseVr  The  laborious  politeness 
of  the  preamble  ended  in  a  breathless 
rush  of  words,  as  the  old  man  strode 
forward  and  caught  the  astonished 
youth  by  the  shoulders.  "Dinna  tell 
me,"  he  cried,  "  'Tis  ma  brither's  face, 
his  neb,  his  mou,  his  een.  I  kent  ye  by 
yer  smile!  Lauch  again — aye,  again! 
Man,  we  are  kin,  or  the  teffle  iss  in  it! 


Hoo  iss  Munro?  Hoo  iss  Alastair  and 
Tonal  Beg?  Hoo  iss  Hector?  Wha 
hass  Overskaig,  and  wha  hass  the  wee- 
housie  in  Corrie  Kinloch?  Ah,  canna 
ye  spik,  mon?  Dinna  ye  ken  that  aw'm 
deein'  for  news  o'  ma  auld  hame?" 

The  excitement  of  the  old  man,  the- 
tremble  in  his  voice,  was  electric.  The 
lad,  who  had  stood  close-lipped  and 
wondering  whilst  the  names  of  long- 
dead  great-uncles  were  tossed  at  him 
(two  in  Canada,  and  one  beneath  the 
sods  of  Culloden),  flushed  and.  spar- 
kled at  the  place-names  of  his  boyhood. 
Both  men  burst  into  a  torrent  of  simul- 
taneous Gaelic,  the  elder  holding  the 
younger  by  the  elbows  and  rocking  him 
backward  and  forward  as  he  addressed 
him  in  the  energies  of  recognition. 

"Major,  ma  frien'  (Colonel,  a  wad 
say),  and  you  leddies,"  he  cried,  re- 
verting to  the  English  and  including 
the  circle  of  listeners,  whom  the 
strength  of  his  joy  had  drawn  to  the 
spot,  "this  iss  a  great  day  for  me.  I 
haf  the  wor'rd  of  my  people  efter 
thretty-five  years.  This  iss  ta  ole  o' 
ma  brither  Hector,  our  chief.  (Iss  he 
na  chief  the  day,  Ian?)  Aye,  chief  o' 
ta  Chisholm.  Hector  will  be  wearin*^ 
to  three  eggle's  feathers  at  Overskaig — 
to  think  on't!"  Another  burst  of  the 
Gaelic. 

He  paused  at  last,  the  great  white 
bush  of  beard  quivering  with  Joyful 
emotion,  and  in  the  moment  of  silence 
that  followed  n  clap  of  thunder  rat- 
tled, and  every  window  shook  and 
every  wall  vibrated. 

Justin,  still  smiling,  turned  to  Julia 
without  haste  or  discomposure,  his  old 
brisk  brightness  mellowed  by  some 
touch  of  additional  gentleness. 

"You  ladies  will  excuse  us  men  for 
a  while.  My  old  friend  Mr.  Chisholm, 
whom  I  have  not  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  formally  presenting  to  you,  Julia  (my 
affianced  wife,  Chisholm),  will  be  tak- 
ing a  little  walk  with  John.  By  their 
leave  I  go  with  them." 
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"Not  many  steps,  Wade,  with  a  storm 
brewing.  You  have  no  cloak,  my  love. 
What,  again — a  very  long  peal!  How 
It  shakes  the  glass!  Did  any  of  you 
«ee  the  flash?  Why  take  your  sword, 
dear?  it  only  tires  you.  (There  it  goes 
4igain!  Oh-h-h!)  Why  not  keep  under 
shelter  until  it  be  over?" 

The  men  had  reached  the  street;  they 
turned,  smiling  upon  the  ladies,  still 
•uncovered. 

**I  cannot  see  which  way  the  clouds 
move,"  said  Julia,  peering  up  from  un- 
der her  hand.  **It  is  thick,  but  not 
*dark.  Don't  take  him  far  from  shel- 
ter, John;  something  will  be  falling, 
and  the  storms  on  the  Rock  are  heavy 
while  they  last." 

Then  came  a  hurtling  above  the 
xoofs,  something  struck;  there  was  the 
rumble  of  falling  stonework  and  a 
•cloud  of  white  dust,  and  again  and 
again  the  thunder  rolled  and  something 
pitched  into  the  soft  ploughed-up  earth 
>of  the  narrow  street,  a  matter  of 
twenty  yards  away.  Par  off  they 
iieard  a  drum  beat  and  bugles  woke 
and  calleil. 

The  women's  mouths  and  eyes 
founded  with  comprehension.  It  was 
one  of  those  appalling  moments,  inevi- 
table, endless,  which  must  surely  leave 
its  scar  upon  the  brain.  Sue  looked 
upon  John,  but  as  quickly  turned  her 
bead. 

Julia  sprang  to  the  side  of  Justin, 
4ind  clung  there,  mutely  agonizing.  He 
gently  strove  to  disengage  her  hands, 
but  she  reflxed  them  as  fast.  The 
clutch  grew  convulsive.  Again  the  bu- 
gles called,  yet  Justin,  in  his  extremity, 
possessed  himself  in  smiling  patience. 
There  would  be  time  enough  for  every- 
thing, even  for  this. 

"My  love  will  be  brave  for  her  sol- 
dier's sake,"  he  murmured.  "She 
would  not  have  him  stay  with  her  now. 
He  could  not  love  ye  so  well,  dear,  if  he 
<lid  not  love  his  duty  better!" 

Julia  Hollinghurst  was  no  heroine. 


being  merely  a  piece  of  loving  woman- 
hood, she  could  not,  upon  the  point  of 
so  sudden  an  emergency,  rise  to  the 
height  of  the  man  of  her  heart.  Her 
grasp  tightened.  Still  smiling  gravely, 
the  Colonel  turned  to  Sue  (Mrs.  Lamb 
was  helplessly  exclamatory,  and  Paint- 
er's head  under  her  apron).  It  was  the 
girl  who  intervened,  white  to  the  lips 
herself,  and  not  daring  to  meet  the  eye 
of  her  lover,  she  laid  her  cold  hands 
over  the  rigid  fingers  of  her  friend.  At 
her  touch,  and  at  the  infection  of  her 
silent  courage,  the  finer  nature  of  the 
other  reasserted  itself. 

"Wade,     forgive     me!    I     will     be 

worthy  of  you,  but Oh!  No!  I  will 

not  faint!"    Her  hand  pressed  her  side. 

'*Qet  her  in.  .  .  .  Get  her  to 
work  ...  to  use  her  hands.  Lint, 
bandages;  you  have  linen?" 

Susan  nodded  dumbly  and  almost 
bore  her  friend  into  the  house,  and 
again  through  the  thick  air  came  the 
clear,  cruel,  inhuman  bugles. 

The  men  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  lines.  "May  I  offer  ye  ma  air'rm, 
Colonel?"  asked  young  Chisholm. 

"Ye  may,  my  boy;  'tis  no  time  to 
stand  upon  punctilios.  I  shall  want  all 
my  breath  and  both  my  legs  this  af- 
ternoon. Here  comes  the  first  enemy. 
Uight  about  face,  doctor,  and  follow  us 
to  the  front.  Not  a  word,  sir.  Ye 
have  done  your  duty  in  protesting:  mine 
takes  me  to  my  regiment,  where  I 
fancy  we  shall  both  of  us  be  wanted." 

Whilst  speaking  he  was  pressing  on, 
a  Chisholm  upon  either  side  of  him. 
"Old  friend,  we  part  here:  I  must  not 
take  you  under  fire." 

"Dinna  talk  tae  me,  Justin;  I'm  for 
the  M'Leods  wi'  my  clansman  here." 
As  he  spoke  there  came  fiying  steps  be- 
hind them,  and  Susan's  hand  was  upon 
her  lover's  arm. 

"John,  don't  look  at  me,  don't  speak; 
take  this  with  ye,  my  love.  .  .  .  Oh. 
my  love!"  She  unwound  a  black  riband 
from  her  hair  whilst  speaking,  laid  it 
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In  bis  band,  und  would  bave  gone  as 
sbe  had  come,  but  tbe  lad,  wbite  about 
the  nostrils,  bard  bright  eyes  in  a  set 
face,  caught  and  kissed  her  with  never 
a  word.  Susan  shook  the  thick  hair 
over  her  eyes  and  sped  back  to  the 
house. 

*'Ta  caillach!  Man,  John,  ye  baf 
chosen  the  right  wife  for  a  Chisholm!" 
muttered  the  old  Uighlandman  as  tbe 
youth  dropped  a  paoe  behind. 

**Auld  frien',  a  wor*rd  i'  yer  lug:  yon 
lad  is ?" 

"One  of  the  best — the  very  best.  I 
owe  my  life  to  him.'* 

"An*  whit  way  hass  he  cairrit  himsel* 
under  fire?'* 

"That  he  will  show  to-day,  but  I've 
no  doubts,*'  replied  Justin,  knowing 
nothing  of  ship  experiences  of  which 
John  had  not  spoken. 

"And  the  lassie?"  persisted  old  Chis- 
holm. 

"A  noble  creature— all  her  mother. 
She  loves  him.  But  she's  rich.  'Tis 
her  share  in  that  cursed  Bexwara  loot 
that  has  kept  them  apart  until  to-day. 
John  is  bitter  proud." 

"That  is  ta  bluid.  ...  A  toom 
sporran  *tls  masel*  can  mak*  richt. 
.  .  .  Wheesht!'*  The  lad  was  again 
at  Justin's  elbow. 

The  guns  had  ceased,  for  the  artil- 
lerymen could  see  nothing,  and  the 
heads  of  the  storming  columns  would 
be  well  upon  their  ways.  Battle  was 
indeed  already  joined,  the  rattle  of 
musketry  was  incessant,  now  at 
Forbes's  Barrier,  now  at  the  Land  Port, 
which  the  laddermen  were  to  attack, 
for  it  was  escalade  or  nothing. 

Mendoza,  laying  his  plans  for  a 
night  assault,  had  been  tempted  by  the 
fog  to  anticipate.  With  infinite  pre- 
caution as  to  silence,  he  had  brought 
every  available  man  to  the  outpost 
line  and  had  flung  them  against  the 
hitherto  impregnable  defences  of  the 
North  Front,  trusting  to  luck  and  to 


the  singular  weather  which  had  permit- 
ted him  to  order  his  battle  unseen  by 
the  English  lookouts,  and  which  he 
hoped  would  allow  him  to  cross  the 
zone  of  fire  unscathed,  and  give  him  all 
the  advantages  of  a  surprise. 

One  work  alone  he  spared,  the 
Queen's  Lines,  which  deserters  in- 
formed him  were  held  by  the  Harden- 
bergs,  who  would  exchange  sides  when 
summoned  by  a  regiment  of  Catholic 
Badeners  in  Spanish  pay. 

The  scheme  was  a  bold  one,  for  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  manoeuvring  is 
impossible  upon  a  narrow  isthmus, 
ankle-deep  in  sand  and  swept  by  a  pow- 
erful artillery.  What  the  Spanish 
Commander  could  do  he  did,  and  did 
according  to  rule.  He  would  have 
three  columns  of  attack,  right,  centre, 
and  left,  of  which  the  last,  whilst  the 
two  others  were  well  engaged,  and  the 
bands  of  the  enemy  full,  was  to  enter 
the  defences  by  leave  of  the  disaffected 
Hanoverians,  take  the  defendei*s  of  the 
British  positions  in  the  rear,  and 
throw  open  the  Land  Port  gate  to 
Spain. 

The  plan  was  well  conceived — such 
things  have  succeeded,  and  this  might. 
But  the  fog  which  Justified  the  enter- 
prise ruined  its  execution. 

The  Walloon  ofllcer  who  led  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  laddermen  had  the  piti- 
ful luck  to  drop  and  tread  upon  his 
compass  whilst  clearing  the  glacis  of 
Fort  San  Philip,  after  which  mishap  he 
steered  by  guess,  and  bearing  too  far  to 
his  left  (to  avoid  the  western  beach), 
found  himself  crossing  the  front  of  the 
Badeners  as  they  issued  from  the  bar- 
rier at  the  head  of  the  Boyau  in  the 
middle  of  the  Spanish  position.  There 
was  a  hasty  challenge  in  German  and 
an  unintelligible  reply  in  French,  a 
musket  went  off,  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  surprise  were  lost. 

Then  the  guns  along  the  Spanish 
lines  opened;  and  being  traine<l  high 
to  avoid  demoralizing  the  stormers,  did 
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the  English  works  no  manner  of  liarm, 
whilst  plumping  round  shot  into  the 
AlamMa,  two  miles  away,  and  over- 
setting a  chimney  in  Prince  Frederic 
Street 

Such  are  the  chances  of  war. 

Meanwhile  a  Catalan  regiment,  de- 
bouching from  Fort  Santa  Barbara  on 
the  extreme  Spanish  left,  crossed  the 
neutral  ground  at  the  double,  fell  upon 
the  picket  at  Forbes's  Barrier  and  car- 
ried it  without  firing  a  shot.  The  men 
holding  the  post  threw  down  their  arms, 
but  w^e  bayoneted,  shrieking  unintel- 
ligible protests.  They  were  Harden- 
bergs,  whom  the  Governor,  ignorant  of 
the  Intended  treachery,  had  posted 
there  In  the  course  of  the  morning,  in 
relief  of  De  la  Motte's  regiment. 

The  butchery  of  these  unlucky  trait- 
ors being  witnessed  by  their  fellows  In 
the  Queen's  Lines  above  and  to  the 
right,  filled  them  with  fury;  cursing  the 
breakers  of  the  pact,  they  opened  fire 
upon  the  Catalans,  who,  undismayed, 
and  expectant  of  nothing  less,  scaled 
the  scarp  in  their  grass  sandals  and 
broke  In  over  the  parapet  with  extra- 
ordinary gallantry.  Here  the  Germans, 
being  of  two  parties,  some  initiated, 
but  daunted  by  the  fate  of  the  picket, 
others  loyal  but  ill-led,  gave  way  and 
were  breaking,  when  down  upon  the 
victors  poured  the  left  wing  of  the  12th 
from  the  Prince's  Lines  above.  The 
gorge  of  the  covered  way  by  which 
they  came  to  the  rescue  of  their  old  ene- 
mies was  constricted,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  major  in  command  and  two 
captains  fell  whilst  deploying  their 
men.  (Yes,  Tulkinghome  had  changed 
his  luck.)  It  was  there  too  that  Travis, 
his  guns  at  Buropa  Point  left  to  the 
care  of  artillerymen,  struck  in  for  his 
regiment  and  made  and  took  his  mark. 
Hurt  in  three  places,  he  reformed  his 
men  and  led  them  again  and  again  to 
the  attack. 

By  what  means,  ask  you?  remember- 
ing that  this  was  a  studious  youth  In 


his  first  engagement.  Xot,  be  sure, 
by  impassioned  appeal  to  a  glorious 
British  Liberty  (which  no  poor  man 
then  enjoyed),  or  to  memories  of  wife 
and  child  (whom  many  of  his  follow- 
ers had  enlisted  to  escape).  No,  for  the 
Comic  Spirit  willed  otherwise.  .  .  . 
"Twelfth!"  bawled  our  youngster,  at 
bis  wits*  end  for  a  sanction  for  valor 
which  he  knew  must  be  awaiting  the 
right  word — "Twelfth — will  you,  who 
eat  beef,  turn  tall  to  these  (unmention- 
ables) who  suck  oranges  f*' 

And  lo.  the  right  chord  had  been 
touched,  the  gallant  Twelfth  responded 
with  its  ancient  ardor,  and  those  in- 
trusive Catalans  were  shifted,  and  a 
name  made. 

But  the  bicker  was  of  the  bitterest, 
for  the  Badeners,  having  apologized 
and  disentangled  themselves  from  the 
Walloons,  were  pouring  up  the  glacis, 
and  the  Hanoverians  and  English,  be- 
ing clubbed  and  losing  their  formations, 
gave  ground,  fighting  in  groups  under 
the  leadership  of  any  high-spirited  and 
conspicuous  ofllcer  or  man  of  either 
race,  and  using  the  butt  from  prefer- 
ence lest  their  bullets  should  find  a 
friend.  To  most  of  the  privates  and 
subalterns  it  was  a  first  battle,  a  try- 
ing experience  for  young  troops;  an 
Inkerman  antedated  by  three  quarters 
of  a  century.  But  England  had  there 
a  man  who  was  no  young  soldier,  to 
whom  no  turn  of  the  game  came  amiss, 
and  whose  bright,  smiling  composure  no 
chance  or  change  of  the  face  of  bat- 
tle could  disturb.  Colonel  Wade  Jus- 
tin, staking  everything  upon  one  bril- 
liant stroke,  left  his  lines  above  to  the 
honor  of  a  single  company,  and,  lead- 
ing his  right  wing  to  the  lower  works, 
broke  fiercely  in  upon  the  right  of  the 
victorious  Badeners,  checking  their  at- 
tack. Here  the  fighting  was  very  close 
and  desperate,  for  as  the  combatants 
were  of  three  races,  and  German  words 
of  command  sounded  upon  both  sides, 
no  (luarter  was  given.       The  original 
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tog  was  thickened  by  smoke;  none 
could  tell  how  the  matter  was  going, 
not  Bllott  with  his  reserves  beneath 
the  Castle,  nor  Justin  cheerfully  and 
politely  directing  the  counter-attack  In 
the  smoke  below.  'Twas  a  soldier's 
battle;  the  guns  were  mute  since  the 
opening  cannonade.  Artillerymen 
whose  pieces  could  not  be  sufficiently 
depressed  to  meet  the  rush  of  the 
stormers  replied  with  round-shot  to  the 
hand-grenades,  or  struck  with  the  ram- 
mer. 

Then,  who  knows  when,  or  for  what 
reason?  the  attack  weakened.  The  re- 
mains of  the  Walloon  stormlng-party 
drew  off  by  the  beach;  they  had  never 
been  menacing;  the  causeway  was  Im- 
passable, and  the  Inundation  had  not 
been  crossed.  The  Scots  defending  the 
liand  Port  sallied,  led  by  Lleut-Ool. 
Mackenzie,  and,  taking  the  Spanish 
•centre  In  flank,  completed  the  discom- 
fiture begun  by  Justin.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  affair  was  over  so  far  as 
danger  to  England's  fortress  was  con- 
•cemed,  but  the  Highlanders,  getting 
out  of  hand,  pushed  the  counter-stroke 
to  extremes  and  drove  mixed  crowds  of 
Badeners,  Walloons,  and  Catalans  upon 
their  Spanish  supports,  until  the  whole 
mass  fell  back  across  the  isthmus  as 
far  as  the  eastern  beach,  where,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Devil's  Tower,  a 
fierce  little  battle  was  fought  and  many 
wounds  taken  and  given,  and  some 
prisoners  left  in  Scottish  hands. 

Is  this  clear?  I  can  hardly  hope  to 
make  it  so;  it  was  very  far  from  clear 
to  the  men  engaged;  nor  did  any  two 
reports  subsequently  agree.  Precisely 
what  the  Highlanders  were  doing  (be- 
yond getting  a  belly-full  of  "ta  fech- 
tlng*')  they  neither  knew  nor  cared. 
Over  that  square  half-mile  of  sand  men 
of  six  races,  and  of  at  least  as  many 
mutually  unintelligible  tongues,  fought 
in  the  hot  obscurity  of  an  autumn  sea- 
fog,  whilst  bugles  from  both  sides 
Talnly  sounded  the  recall,  and  watchei*s 


from  the  upper  lines  looked  down  Into 
a  sea  of  white,  sunlit,  ever-shifting 
mist,  constantly  thinning,  constantly  re- 
newed, and  saw  nothing  of  the  fight 
below,  the  sounds  of  which  came  up  to 
them  sharp  and  clear. 

Yes,  the  bugles  were  blown  but  In 
vain,  as  It  seemed.  These  clansmen 
were  young  soldiers  with  a  tradition  of 
their  own  as  to  how  a  matter  of  this 
kind  should  be  managed.  It  was  but 
a  little  more  than  thirty  years  since 
their  fathers  had  broken  the  beet  Bng- 
llsh  Infantry  and  made  Johnnie  Cope's 
dragoons  scamper  for  their  lives. 

It  was  upon  the  cards  that  had  they 
been  adequately  led  and  well  backed 
they  would  have  carried  San  Roque 
and  burnt  the  Spanish  camp. 

Or,  and  this  too  was  upon  the  cards, 
they  might  have  dispersed  to  plunder 
and  been  cut  up  In  detail  by  Mendoza's 
reserve,  supposing  the  Captain  General 
to  have  kept  such  a  force  in  hand. 

Wise  Ellott  would  take  no  risks.  His 
first  duty  was  to  hold  his  post,  not  to 
occupy  territory  which  he  could  not  re- 
tain, so  his  bugles  blew,  and  blew,  and 
the  mainguard  at  the  Land  Port 
waited,  peering  out  Into  the  fog  along 
the  causeway  for  the  return  of  those 
desperadoes. 

And  at  Forbes's  Barrier,  where  the 
fighting  was  over,  a  grand  reconcilia- 
tion was  in  progress  between  the  men 
of  the  12th  and  their  former  enemies, 
the  Hardenbergs.  'Twas  spontaneous: 
the  moment  was  golden,  propitious;  the 
hoarded  hates  of  years  were  gone  as 
though  such  feelings  bad  never  been, 
lost  In  the  delicious  sense  of  mutual 
respect  that  springs  In  the  martial 
bosoms  of  men  who  have  shared  the 
same  danger  and  come  through.  Both 
corps  had  suffered  somewhat  heavily, 
but  with  a  difference.  Of  the  two 
suborned  companies  of  Hanoverians,  a 
full  half  lay  dead  after  a  surreuder  so 
pusillanimous  as  to  deprive  their  sub- 
sequent massacre  of  half  its  horror  and 
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all  sympathy.  Their  misconduct  had 
been  inexplicable — to  those  not  in  the 
secret,  and  the  survivors  naturally  re- 
frained from  supplying  the  clue. 
Thank  Heaven,  the  English  had  seen 
nothing! 

One  oflScer  of  the  recreant  company 
had  indeed  fallen  gloriously.  A  cer- 
tain EInsign  Scrivener,  an  Englishman, 
hitherto  of  small  account  with  his 
mess,  and  under  suspicion  of  late,  he, 
knowing  scarce  a  dozen  words  of  the 
language  of  the  men  whom  he  com- 
manded, and  who  had  betrayed  him, 
and  still  less  of  the  speech  of  those 
Catalans  under  whose  bayonets  he 
died,  caught  unaware,  and  carried  be- 
yond himself  by  passion,  had  offered 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  lay  dead 
with  twenty  honorable  wounds  in  him. 

Months  later  my  Lord  Duddingstone 
would  learn  the  last  news  of  his  son 
with  motions  of  inward  wondM",  tears 
of  paternal  pity,  sorrow,  regrets,  and, 
withal,  promptings  of  secret  relief! 
*Twas  marvellous  unlike  the  boy:  Ood 
rest  his  soul!  He  might  have  lived 
longer  and  ended  worse.  After  all,  the 
family  character  had  saved  him  at  the 
last:  there  had  been  good  stuff  in  the 
prodigal.  My  lord's  bosom  swelled, 
his  eyes  overflowed,  he,  even  he,  had 
begotten  a  warrior,  had  found  a  man 
for  his  country:  There  should  be  such 
a  monument  In  Duddingstone  church! 
lave  Italian  marbles,  none  of  your  gray 
Sicilian,  nor  dusky-buff  Veionese,  but 
OiaUo  antieo  relieved  by  P<i>vonazzo  and 
black  basalt  (but  no  rosso,  it  stinks  in 
wet  weather),  Oh,  the  finest  of  marbles! 
And  a*  trophy  of  arms  in  bronze,  with 
rippled  ribands  and  swags  of  foliage  in 
the  taste  of  the  late  renascence,  with  a 
bust,  should  It  be?  or  a  medallion?  Not 
a  medallion:  poor  Fred's  nose  turned 
ap~the  Horrocks  nose — a  bust,  then, 
above,  upon  a  classic  altar,  caressed  by 
a  mourning  father  (himself)  chapleting 
the  brows  of  the  youthful  hero  with 
laurels  with  one  hand,  whilst  half-veil- 
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lag  his  own  face  with  the  other;  and — 
and,  let'  him  see — should  not  Britannia? 
— ^yes,  assuredly  it  should  be  Britannia, 
or  the  mus^  of  History,  stylus  in  hand> 
inscribe  a  shield  with  Scrii^mter,  Qibra^ 
iar,  and  some  appropriate  tag,  duUse  el 
decorum,  etc  (more  tears).  And  the  in- 
scription, ah  yes,  the  inscription,  terse,, 
sonorous,  of  unimpeachable  latinity 
that  even  Walpole  could  find  no  flaw  In. 

So  passes  the  Honorable  Fred 
Scrivener,  fortunate  in  the  nooment  and 
in  the  manner  of  his  death.  Good- 
bye to  thee,  Fred!  And  farewell,  my 
lord!  Desolate,  disappointed  old  heart, 
thou  art  not  the  first,  nor  shalt  thou  be 
the  last,  to  weave  a  noble  legend  about 
the  memory  of  a  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory son. 

But  we  must  back  to  the  Bkiglish 
lines,  where  our  Ck)lonel,  keen,  timely, 
and  quietly  eflScient  as  ever,  having  de- 
spatched Travis  to  the  Governor  with 
news  of  the  complete  success  of  his 
movement,  and  with  absolute  orders 
not  to  return  before  looking  in  upon 
the  ladles,  and  having  his  hurts  seen 
to  and  rebandaged,  our  (Colonel,  I  sayi, 
was  everywhere,  solacing  the  chagrins 
of  the  Badener  officers  left  In  British 
hands,  and,  since  he  had  not  the  pleath 
ure  and  honor  of  being  able  to  address 
to  them  his  condolences  and  compli- 
ments in  their  own  tongue,  calling  la 
the  assistance  of  the  Hanoverian 
colonel,  with  whom  he  exchanged  snuff- 
boxes upon  the  strength  of  a  victory^ 
the  chief  honors  of  which  he  ascribed  te> 
Hardenbergs  staunchness.  (Bows,  and 
more  bows,  and  yet  more  bows!)  The 
example  was  contagious,  'twas  a  '*gen* 
eral  post"  of  snuff-boxes:  the  two 
messes  fraternized  upon  the  spot,  and 
remained  good  friends  until  the  end 
of  the  siege. 

And  the  women?  How  shall  one 
bring  home  to  a  sheltered  people  the  let 
of  women  who  must  live  through  a  bat- 
tle-day within  sound  of  the  guns?    Did 
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those  minutes  go  swiftly,  thiak  you? 
Was  tbere  any  iseeping  one*s  tliouglits  to 
the  work  in  hand?  Come  now,  have 
you,  my  reader,  ever  lived  through  any 
remotely  similar  experience?  Has  it 
talien  to  you  to  sit  upon  the  stairs, 
hunched,  sick,  breathless,  through  end- 
less minutes,  wliilst  the  surgeons  were 
bu^  behind  the  door  across  the  land- 
ing? Aye?  you  have?  Then  you,  at 
least,  can  realize  the  anguish  of  that 
hour,  the  miserable  physical  distress  of 
It,  the  searing  pains  across  the  fore- 
head, the  pressure  upon  the  nape,  the 
weight  upon  the  heart  that  no  sighing 
will  heave  off. 

.'  Susan  took  command,  and  kept  them 
at  '  it     The    rooms    vibrated    to    the 
screech  of  torn  linen;  she  chattered, 
scolded,  laughed,  urged,  sang,  talked  in- 
cessantly,    cheerfully,     working     and 
making  the  rest   work.      How  much 
longer  could  she  keep  this  up?    She 
marvelled  at  herself,  her  insensibility, 
tier  hardness  of  heart. 
'  Was  that  a  knock?    The  guns  had 
done  firing,  but  the  musketry  still  flick- 
ered, died  down,  and  broke  out  afresh. 
Surely   some   one   was    at   the   door? 
None  dared  to  suggest  such  a  thing. 
They;  looked  askance  at  one  another. 
It  came  again.       Susan   flew.       Her 
brother     was     there,     begrimed,     be- 
l>k>oded,  smiling,  a  kind  word  of  the 
€k)vemor's  still  glowing  in   his   heart. 
"dd  girl,  we've  beat  them!'*  he  said, 
not  loudly,  for  he  was  near  the  end  of 
bis     tether.       "Oh,     Dray,     you     are 
tmrt— — "  ;  The  passage  behind  his  sis- 
ter seemed  to  fill  with  women.      "The 
Oolonel  isn't  touched,"  he  assured  them, 
and  saw  Mrs.  Hollinghurst  toss  up  her 
hands  and  go  down  as  if  shot. 

*  "I  say— I  say!"  he  muttered,  leaning 
heavily  against  the  Jamb.     . 

"Oh,  let  her  be!  She  will  take  no 
harm!  Sue,  see  to  your  brother,"  whis- 
pered Mrs.  Lamb,  hurrying  forward. 

•  And  00  Susan  was  mercifully  carried 
over  the  next  half  hour. 


And  what  of  young  Chisholm?  Hav- 
ing given  his  arm  to  the  Colonel  as  far 
as  the  Prince's  Lines,  he  had  flown  to 
rejoin  his  own  corps  at  the  Land  Port 
and  waited  with  mute  impatience  for 
the  escalade  which,  as  we  know,  was 
never  pushed.  When,  later,  a  sally 
was  permitted,  his  company  was  not 
among  the  three  which  were  held  in  re- 
serve, and  his  opportunity  had  come. 

There  are  moments  in  our  lives  of 
spiritual  and  physical  exaltation  when 
the  man  is  above  himself,  capable  not 
merely  of  attempting,  but  of  effecting 
the  impossible.      On  such  an  occasion 
spirit  and  flesh  are  In  as  perfect  accord 
as  a  fearless  rider  and  a  bold  horse, 
before  whose  onset  the  impervious  and 
the  insurmountable  sunders,  yields,  and 
flies  behind.    A  man  thus  uplifted  wlU 
never  lack   followers   whose  imagina- 
tions take  fire  from  his,  and  are  tem- 
porarily  obsessed   by  his   personality. 
Among  the  forty  and  odd  commissioned 
officers    of    Lord    M'Leod's    regiment 
there  was  not  a  man  who  was  not  a- 
tiptoe    for    the   onset.      What    faces! 
bloodless,  curbed,  gravely  smiling  as  to 
the  lips,   and   as  to  the  eyes.  Jewel- 
bright,  Jewel-hard.    Every  man  of  them 
all  was  perfectly  certain  that  this  was 
his  own  particular  day,  but  one  among 
them,  unknown  to   his  fellows,   wore 
enchanted  armor,  a  girl*^  riband  and  a 
girl's  heart,  and  felt  himself  immune 
to  steel  and  bullet.    This  hour  should 
make  him;  he  would  rise  to  the  height 
of  the  love  with  which  his  lady  had 
crowned  him. 

Outside  the  drawbridge  of  the  Land 
Port  gate,  upon  the  crown  of  the  cause- 
way which  spans  the  flooded  meadow. 
I>eering  out  into  the  fog,  was  old  Ian 
Chisholm.  With  feet  set  well  apart, 
and  a  bush  of  white  beard  hanging 
down  over  hands  crossed  upon  the 
crook  of  his  great  teak  walking-stick, 
he  stood,  scrutinizing  impatiently  the 
parties  of  M'Leod's  men  returning  to 
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their  bngles.  For  a  time  a  continuons 
stream  of  Scottish  lads  poured  past 
him  on  either  side,  chattering  Joyously 
in  the  Gaelic  over  sporrans  heavy  with 
the  misceUaneone  spoils  of  a  stricken 
field.  Some  shepherded  silent  prison- 
ers, some  strode  by  with  drawn  faces 
enduring  the  smart  of  wounds. 

When  the  stream  of  sound  men  slack- 
ened, came  lame  men  helped  or  car- 
ried. Last  came  the  dead,  borne  in  a 
pathetic  silence. 

The  watcher  looked  in  the  face  of 
each,  as  he  passed,  but  looked  in  vain. 
Among  the  latest  came  a  youngster 
hirpling  slowly,  for  he  had  taken  a  bul- 
let in  the  calf,  and  grieylng  aloud  over 
a  crippled  sw<Nrd-hand,  and  to  him  the 
old  man  addressed  himself. 

"Han,  are  ye  no  shamed  to  be  greet- 
ing like  a  bairn?  Whaur's  yer  ensign? 
Whanr's  Mr.  John  Chisholm?'' 

"Iss  it  Ian  oie  to  Hector? — ta  Mas- 
ter of  Overskaig,  that  ye  wuU  be  speir- 
ing  for?  Oh,  ta  young  chief  wass  clean 
gyte  the  day,  whateffer!  Indeed  and 
indeed,  and  I  did  my  endeevours,  for 
that  I  am  a  Chlsholm  of  Shinside  too, 
but  there  wass  no  keeping  with  him. 
Ou!  and  all  the  pains  of  hell  in  ta 
wame  o*  ta  man  wha  blaudit  ma 
wrist!*'  He  limped  on,  regarded  sourly 
by  his  old  clansman,  and  was  pres- 
ently under  the  skilled  hands  of  good 
Mr.  Galmcross. 

And  DOW  the  trickle  had  run  dry. 
and  still  he  held  his  post,  although  once 
and  again  canister  from  Fort  San 
Philip  drove  the  water  of  the  Inunda- 
tion seething  before  it.  Spain  had  re- 
gained her  lines  and  was  covering  fail- 
ure with  a  renewed  cannonade. 

In  the  silence  that  followed  a  vol- 
ley the  watcher  could  distinguish  the 
clink  of  boot-heels  upon  the  causeway 
and  still  waited. 

Then,  brokenly  and  ill-rendered,  came 
a  whistled  quick-step,  the  Ghisholm 
"rant.'*  The  watcher  beat  time  for  a 
bar,  upon  the  head  of  his  staff:  not  the 


massed  bands  of  the  garrison  could 
have  moved  him  so.  "Hech!  'tis  a 
wheen  years  syne  these  auld  lugs 
heard  yon.  ...  I  Jaloose'  'twill  be 
a  lad  o'  ma  ain  fowk." 

**Ta  laddie  comes  late  ...  he 
comes  last  ...  he  comes  by  his 
lane."  He  went  to  meet  him.  "John, 
iss  it  yerser?" 

It  was  John,  though  scarcely  recog- 
nizable for  the  speckle  of  powder-rash 
that  darkened  his  face  (a  pistol  fired 
point-blank)  and  a  cut  across  the  cheek, 
through  which  the  bone  glimmered 
whitely.  The  lad  stepped  out  dog- 
gedly, despite  that  awful  fatigue  which 
follows  hand-to-hand  fighting;  and  for 
all  the  secret  glory  of  a  first  wound 
which  had  spared  eye  and  limb,  was 
in  a  silent  rage  with  himself  and  the 
world  at  large,  exasperated  with  the 
final  incompleteness  of  a  battle  which 
but  a  minute  before  had  seemed  ideal 
in  its  x^erfection. 

"What's  this?    Ye're  no'  sair  hurt?" 

"Naething,  sir,  naething;  but  ta 
dommed  vratch  hass  brok'  hiss  parole. 
I  brocht  him  safe  till  ta  held  o*  ta 
causeway.  ...  I  hae  hiss  swoord, 
whateffer." 

Alas,  poor  John!  His  prisoner,  a  per- 
son of  distinction,  to  Judge  by  the  bul- 
lion tassel  of  his  sword-knot,  having 
surrendered  In  haste  had  repented  at 
leisure,  and.  tempted  by  the  obscurity 
of  the  weather,  and  disgusted  with  the 
ridiculous  youth  of  his  captor,  had  be- 
haved ill.  John  might  grumble;  but 
what  cared  old  Ian  Ghisholm?  Link- 
ing his  arm  within  that  of  his  newly  re- 
covered kinsman,  he  haled  him  along  to 
the  Land  Port,  praising  his  God  in  the 
Gaelic  that  at  this  last,  and  in  his  old 
age,  He  had  in  mercy  sent  him  a 
man  of  his  blood  to  look  him  in  the 
face. 

"Never  fash  yersel'  for  yer  hurt, 
John;  I've  a  dizzen  waur  in  me,  and 
here  I  stand  the  day  a  soond  man  for 
ma  years." 
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"  'Tls  not  that,  sir,  but  I've  uaething 
to  Bbow." 

**Hoot8!  I've  sin  a  pretty  man  gang 
through  three  campaigns  wi'  less  than 
ye  hae  gotten  across  yer  face  and 
aneatb  yer  oxter.  But,  had  ye  uaeth- 
ing aya,  ye're  the  man  for  auld  Ian 

« 

Ohisholm.  .  .  .  Laddie,  I  mak  ye 
ma  son  and  heir  fra  this  hour!  (Spier 
o'  yer  colonel  what  that  means.)  Ou 
ay,  an'  1*11  see  this  bit  siege  through 
Ctwill  mind  me  of  Arcot),  and  Hector 

THB 


and  Shinside  maun  bide  their  turn.** 
They  had  crossed  the  drawbridge^ 
were  under  the  arch  and  within  the 
gate  now;  a  dozen  hands  of  welcome 
were  extended;  no  jealousies  had  sur- 
vived that  furnace-heat  of  battle;  but 
the  lad  broke  from  the  circle  of  admir* 
Ing  comrades,  his  eye  caught  something 
in  the  background,  "Wha's  thot? — Ta 
leddyr 

AahUm  Hilliers. 
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The  traveller,  as  he  approaches  Japan, 
his  mind  filled  with  the  lofty  ideals  of 
Bushido,  his  admiration  stimulated  by 
tales  of  magnificent  courage  displayed 
by  her  troops  in  the  late  war,  becomes 
somewhat  dismayed  at  the  bitter  feel- 
ing against  our  allies  which  Is  displayed 
on  almost  all  sides  by  British  residents 
In  the  Far  Eafit       Should  he  confine 
himself  to  official  and  diplomatic  cir- 
cles, .he  will* be  convinced  that  these 
tales   are   slanders   with   little   or   no 
foundation — the  oflfspring  of  minds  Jeal- 
ous at  the  keen  and  rapidly  growing 
competition  of  Japanese  trade.       Let 
us  break  from  out  this  narrow  circle 
and  probe  a  little  deeper  Into  these 
rival   opinions   on   the  Inhabitants  of 
this  Empire  of  the  East. 

One  thing  at  least  we  find  that  these 
factions  have  In  common — a  genuine 
admiration  for  the  loyalty,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  courage,  and  the  thoroughness 
of  the  people  of  Japan;  qualities  we  in 
this  country  would  barter  much  at  the 
present  time  to  possess  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. 

For  the  late  Prince  Ito,  and  for  many 
of  the  leading  residents  In  Japan,  for- 
eign residents  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
professions  have  a  genuine  respect  and 
regard.  Their  old-world  chivalry, 
their    courtesy,    their    unselfish    and 


whole-hearted  devotion  to  Emperor  and 
country,  compel  indeed  our  admiration* 
Thus  far  the  diplomat — ^in  Japan  alas! 
also  hopelessly  out  of  touch  with  trade 
and    commerce.    Why,    oh!    why    can 
British  diplomacy  not  realize  that  It 
exists  for  trade  and  because  of  trade» 
and  that  Its  raiaon  d'etre  is,  as  is  after 
all  that  of  most  of  the  public  services, 
primarily  to  ensure  the  peaceful  and 
uninterrupted   flow   of  our   commerce 
and    of    the    fruits    of    our    Industry 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  world? 
It  has  for  some  time  been  realized  In 
this  country  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
the  best  people  in  the  world  with  whom 
to  have  commercial  dealings,  and  that 
they  have  not  yet  discovered  that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy;  but  the  general 
opinion  still  seems  to  be  that  this  is 
merely  a  question  of  time — nay,  even 
that  better  methods  have  already  begun 
to  prevail.      It  is  not  realized  that  be- 
cause we  are  a  Western  race  and  the 
Japanese  an  Eastern  one  there  must 
always  be  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween us,  and  that  It  may  take  even 
centuries  to  eradicate  what  has  existed 
for  so  many  generations.      It  has  been 
claimed  that  in  Samurai  days  it  was 
only  the  lowest  class  of  Japanese  who 
engaged  in  trade,  but  that,  now  that 
the  upper  classes  are  also  entering  all 
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ppofessions,  the  high  standard  of  the 
ancient  warrior  class  will  be  diffused 
throughout  the  country.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  canker  appears  to  be 
spreading  upwards,  for  in  the  recent 
sugar  flcandals,  which,  although  well 
nigh  unnoticed  in  this  country,  created 
considerable  consternation  in  Japan, 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  seriously  implicated. 

But  the  antagonism  of  foreign  resi- 
dents does  not,  unfortunately,  rest 
alone  on  unsound,  and  even  dishonest, 
business  transactions.  The  methods 
of  minor  officials,  and  particularly  their 
dealings  with  subject  (or,  as  they  con- 
sider, inferior)  races,  are  even  less  easy 
to  condone.  Incidentally  it  may  sur- 
prise British  readers  to  hear  that  since 
the  war  we,  in  common  with  other 
Western  nations,  are  considered  an  in- 
ferior race  by  the  rank  and  file  in 
Japan,  our  sole  claim  to  distinction  be- 
ing our  wealth.  Let  us,  however,  turn 
to  Japan's  dealings  in  BV)rmosa  and 
Korea.  The  Press — ^perhaps,  from  the 
Japanese  point  of  view,  the  best  or- 
ganiased  of  all  the  flue  organizations  in 
Japan — has  informed  the  world  that 
Chinese  methods  of  barbarism  have 
long  since  vanished,  and  that  all  is 
peace  and  prosperity  under  the  benefl- 
<:ent  rule  of  the  Rising  Sun.  It  is  a 
shock  to  discover  that  atrocities  worthy 
of  the  Congo  are  still  being  perpetrated. 

On  the  7th,  8th,  and  10th  of  Majr  uine 
Chinese — natives  of  Kachautsung  and 
Sinchiautsun,  near  Takow,  in  the  island 
of  Formosa— were  examined  on  a 
charge  of  gambling,  of  \vhlch  they  were 
undoubtedly  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
be  flogged.  Their  relatives  asked  that 
they  might  flrst  be  examined  by  a  doc- 
tor, but  this  the  Japanese  police  per- 
emptorily refused.  The  prisoners  were 
flogged  with  a  rattan,  none  of  them 
receiving  less  than  a  hundred  blows, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  pain  more 
acute  the  rattan  was  brought  down 
time  after  time  on  one  spot,  until  the 


flesh  began  to  slough  off  their  backs. 
On  the  17th  one  man  died  of  the  effects, 
on  the  19th  another,  and  on  the  23rd 
yet  another — three  out  of  the  nine. 
The  police  officer  responsible,  Shiina, 
was  tried  before  a  Japanese  court,  and 
this  was  the  Judgment: 

Although  on  the  face  of  it  these 
deaths  seem  to  indicate  that  Shiina 
had  exceeded  the  number  of  blows 
which  he  was  to  administer  to  the  pris- 
oners, still  the  punishment  they  re- 
ceived was  exactly  in  accordance  with 
their  crime — therefore  the  accused  of- 
ficer must  be  acquitted  of  all  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  a  higher  court  at 
the  request  of  many  Japanese  resi- 
dents, but  the  writer  was  unable  to 
discover  with  what  result. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle,  from  whom  some  of 
these  facts  are  taken,  reports: 

Formerly  I  had  been  told  repeatedly 
of  such  cases  ending  fatally,  but  I  did 
not  make  inquiries  for  details.  The 
cases  were  usually  hushed  up  by  a 
small  payment  of  money  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  deceased  prisoner,  and  the 
removal  to  another  district  of  the  po- 
liceman who  had  so  flagrantly  exceeded 
his  duty.  Not  infrequently  such 
cases  are  never  heard  of,  because  the 
peojple  are  in  terror  of  making  any 
charge  against  a  Japanese  policeman, 
lest  it  be  afterwards  visited  on  their 
heads  in  other. ways. 

That  this  fear  of  reprisal  is  Justified 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  in- 
stance which  occurred  near  Sung-Chin, 
in  North  Korea:  One' morning  in  July 
1908,  a  Korean  was  brought  into  a  mis- 
sionary's dispensary  to  be  dressed  for 
bullet  wounds  in  both  legs.  A  gen- 
darme out  of  a  passing  band  had  from 
sheer  devilry  taken  a  pot  shot  at  him 
while  he  was  weeding  his  field,  utterly 
unaware  of  their  proximity.  A  police- 
man, in  the  missionary's  presence, 
asked  that  the  offending  gendarme 
should    be    identified,    which    another 
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Korean  promptlj  proceeded  to  do.  The 
gendarmes  shortly  afterward  seized 
this  unfortunate  man,  carried  him  off 
to  their  quarters,  where  they  tortured 
him  by  tying  a  cord  to  his  tongue,  put- 
ting on  extreme  tension,  to  teach  him 
not  to  use  that  organ  again  in  giving 
information.  It  was  only  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  high  official  from  Kyung 
Sung,  who,  in  company  with  the  local 
Prefect,  went  and  remonstrated  with 
the  torturers,  that  the  man  was  freed. 
The  gendarme  who  was  identified  was 
not  io  any  way  punished.  '*The  po- 
lice officials'  explanation  to  the  in- 
quiring friends  of  the  aggrieved  victim 
was  that  the  soldier  must  have  gone 
crazy."  We  quote  from  the  mission- 
ary's letter. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  matters  are 
no  concern  of  ours.  True — though  it 
should  be  possible  to  notify  the  Japa- 
nese that  Great  Britain  cannot  counte- 
nance such  methods,  and  that  she  must 
withdraw  from  the  alliance  unless  there 
is  a  complete  cessation  from  such  atroc- 
ities. Unfortunately,  in  cases  which 
have  concerned  this  country  an  entirely 
opposite  course  has  been  pursued.  A 
Mr.  Bethel,  editor  of  a  very  anti- 
Japanese  paper  published  in  Seoul,  was 
prosecuted  before  a  British  court  for 
inciting  the  Koreans  to  rebellion.  The 
Judge  of  the  British  Supreme  Ck>urt,  act- 
ing on  the  assurances  of  the  Japanese 
authorities,  informed  the  witnesses 
that  they  could  give  their  evidence 
freely  without  fear  of  subsequent  per- 
secution. Mr.  Yang  Ki  Tak,  a  culti- 
vated Korean,  gave  strong  evidence 
against  the  Japanese  side  of  the  case. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  accused  of 
appropriating  money  subscribed  by 
Koreans  for  the  redemption  of  the 
National  Debt — a  side-light  on  Korean 
ignorance — and  locked  up  with  nine- 
teen other  Koreans  in  a  room  14  feet 
by  12  feet,  and  too  low  to  stand  up  in. 
Released  by  an  accident,  he  took  refuge 
in  an  Bnglisbman's  house,  where,  ow- 


ing to  the  extra-territorial  rights,  he 
could  not  be  re-arrested  without  the 
endorsement  of  the  application  by  our 
Consul.  This,  Mr.  Henry  Gockbum,  oa 
all  sides  (except  Japanese)  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  efficient  representatives  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  East,  refused-^appar- 
ently  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
case  against  the  accused.  (This  view 
was  abundantly  Justified  at  the  subse- 
quent trial,  when  it  was  proved  that 
Mr.  Yang  Ki  Tak  was  but  little  more- 
than  secretary  to  the  trustees,  and  fur- 
ther that  th^re  had  been  no  misappro- 
priation of  funds  of  any  kind — a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  in  Seoul  be- 
fore the  trial  commenced.)  Neverthe- 
less the  British  authorities  in  Tokyo 
ordered  Mr.  Yang  Ki  Tak  to  be  deliv- 
ered up,  and  there  is  a  rumor  on  ex- 
tremely good  authority  that  the  Con- 
sul-General  was  censured  by  a  telegram 
not  coded,  as  is  the  invariable  practice- 
in  such  cases. 

There  is  a  stronger  case  yet  of  Brit- 
ish apathy  and  weakness. 

In  1004  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y ,  British 

subjects,  when  travelling  in  Northern 
Korea,  were  assaulted  by  Japanese- 
troops,  their  lives  for  some  time  being 
in  great  danger,  finally  being  outra- 
geously insulted  before  a  mixed  crowd 
of  Koreans  and  Japanese.  They  lodged 
a  complaint,  but  in  an  interview  at 
Tokyo  between  Mr.  Y ,  the  Japa- 
nese Minister,  and  a  British  official,  the- 
conversation  was  turned  on  to  what 
uniform  the  diplomatic  body  should 
wear  at  a  forthcoming  official  garden 
party,  and,  this  knotty  i>oint  being  set- 
tled, the  interview  came  to  an  end 
with  the  subject  under  discussion  be- 
ing reverted  to  by  the  remark  "that  it 
appeared  nothing  further  could  be* 
done."  At  Mr.  Y 's  request  the  mat- 
ter was  referred  home,  he  himself  (be- 
ing an  Australian)  using  a  second  chan- 
nel through  his  own  Government.  The 
authorities  at  Tokyo  subsequently  in- 
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formed  him  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  dispoeed  of  the  cflse,  whilst 
the  Anstrallan  Government  were  told 
that  the  oflScials  in  Tokyo  had  already 
settled  the  matter,  and  that  it  there- 
fore could  not  be  reopened.  The 
present  writer  has  perused  copies  of 
the  correspondence,  and  had  many  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Y himself.  We 

shall  probably  be  told  that  the  cases 
related  are  but  isolated  instances  of  the 
most  rare  occurrence,  and  merely  ex- 
ceptions proving  the  rule  that  Japanese 
methods  of  government  arfe  both  hu- 
mane and  civilized.  They  are,  unfor- 
tunately, nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Koreans  have  been  so  terrorized  by  the 
Japanese — the  case  of  Mr.  Yang  Ki 
Tak  is  but  remarkable  in  that  the  vic- 
tim was  well  known  in  foreign  circles 
— that  evidence  is  not  easy  to  procure, 
and,  moreover,  the  Koreans  are  forbid- 
den to  leave  their  country  without  a 
permit  from  the  authorities.  Neverthe- 
less, hardly  a  mall  arrives  without  fur- 
ther information  from  one  source  or 
anotber  coming  to  hand  of  yet  further 
outrages. 

Let  us  leave  instances  and  turn  to 
general  figures. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  the  end  of 
February  1909  the  number  of  Korean 
insurgents  killed  and  wounded  by  the 
Japanese — and  any  man  who  runs 
away  is  considered  an  insurgent — 
amounted  to  nearly  33,000,  as  against 
625  casualties  on  the  other  side;  the 
result  of  the  operations  in  South  Korea 
for  the  year  November  1908-October 
31st  1909  being  officially  given  as  3096 
insurgents  killed,  267  wounded,  3053 
captured.  The  proportion  of  killed  to 
wounded,  and  of  Korean  versus  Japa- 
nese casualties,  for  irregular  warfare 
in  broken  country,  is  truly  significant 
It  is  likely  to  be  even  more  significant 
for  the  months  following  the  ever-to-be- 
regretted  assassination  of  Prince  Ito. 

So  full  of  anomalies,  however,  is  the 
Bast  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 


Korea  as  a  whole  is  infinitely  better 
governed  than  ever  before.     Taxes  for 
the  first  time  are  being  collected  on  a 
just  and  equitable  basis,  hospitals  have 
been  built,  towns  and  villages  -cleansed, 
and  roads  and  railways  constructed  in 
every  direction.      The  resulting  pros- 
perity  has   produced   a   trade  return 
showing  marked  improvement  on  all 
previous    figures.       The    Korean    has 
been  aptly  described  as  a  "nanny  goat,*' 
and  he  could  have  never  successfully 
ruled  his  own  country.      There  can  be 
no  question,  as  time  goes  on,  that,  un- 
less he  is  exterminated  to  make  way 
for  the  Japanese  immigrant,  he  will  be- 
come more  prosperous  than  he  has  ever 
had  a  chance  of  being  before.      The 
Japanese  system  of  government  Is  pa^ 
temal  to  a  degree,  and  the  Korean,  un- 
accustomed to  rules  or  laws  of  any  de- 
scription, dislikes  it  accordingly.    Like 
the  child,  however,  he  is  compelled  to* 
swallow  his  dose,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  case  also  it  will  eventually 
benefit  him.    Meanwhile  he  will  have 
paid  a  heavy  toll  for  the  peace-at-any- 
price  policy  he  so  long  advocated,  and 
in  any  case  his  country  will  never  again 
dance  to  a  tune  of  its  own  calling. 
Let  us  turn  to  Manchuria. 
The  Liaotung  peninsula  is  of  course 
now  leased  to  Japan  in  place  of  Rus- 
sia by  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  Japan 
is    making    full    use    of    her    oppor- 
timities. 

Port  Arthur  remains  but  little  more 
than  the  military  and  administrative 
headquarters  of  the  district,  though  it 
is  now  to  be  opened  up  for  trade;  but ' 
Dalny  is  already  a  rapidly  growing 
town  and  a  port  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.  Incidentally  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  both  these 
places  are  within  fortress  areas,  and 
anyone  walking  about  outside  the 
towns  themselves  is  liable  to  be  pur- 
sued by  an  energetic  gentleman  with  6t 
fixed  bayonet  and  arrested,  as  actually 
happened  at  Dalny  to  an  innocent  tour- 
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Ist  but  a  week  before  the  writer  ar- 
rived at  that  place. 

The  administration  of  affairs  In  Man- 
churia Is  in  Chinese  hands,  but  the 
Japanese  control  the  South  Manchurlan 
fiailwuy  from  Kwangchengtze  (Chau^- 
Chun)  via  Mukden  to  Dalny  and  Port 
Arthur,  and  the  posts,  telegraphs, 
mines,  and  police  along  this  Impor- 
tant zone.  The  nominal  control  of 
affairs  Is  Chinese,  the  practical  control 
Japanese.  Japan,  by  an  arrangement 
with  China,  Is  entitled  to  Import  viA 
Dalny  all  goods  required  In  her  leased 
territory  In  the  Llaotung  peninsula,  or 
for  the  use  of  her  officials  on  the  South 
Manchurlan  Railway,  duty  free.  The 
Chinese  complain  that  advantage  has 
been  taken  by  this  concession  to  smug- 
gle goods  Into  Manchuria  proper,  but 
this  allegation  the  Japanese  deny.  An 
effective  criticism  of  two  violently  pro- 
Japanese  articles  that  appeared  In  the 
Jfapan  Times  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
are  at  least  grounds  for  suspicion  of 
trregularlties  at  any  rate  In  regard  to 
cotton  goods  and  tobaccos,  and  it  would 
therefore  seem  desirable  that  the  Japa- 
nese should  consent  to  the  remodelling 
of  the  Dnlny  Customs  Returns  and  tlie 
establishment  of  a  post  of  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Customs  at  Pulantlen,  the 
first  station  on  the  South  Manchurlan 
Railway  outside  the  leased  territory. 

The  Japanese  also  own  the  railway 
from  Mukden  to  Antung  on  the  Yalu 
River,  which  they  are  reconstructing  to 
standard  gauge,  thus  giving  through 
communication  to  Korea.  The  justiii- 
cation  for  this  reconstruction  is  that 
the  present  thirty-inch  gauge  mountain 
railway  is  inadequate  to  cope  with 
passengers,  mails,  and  freight  proceed- 
ing from  Europe  inii  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  to  Japan.  This  traffic,  how- 
ever, can  never  pay  for  the  numerous 
tunnels  and  heavy  grading  necessary  to 
turn  this  railway  Into  one  of  standard 
grange,  and  the  real  object  Is  unques- 
tionably   strategic — to    enable     troops 


in  Manchuria  to  get  back  Into  Korea  In 
view  of  a  possible  advance  Into  that 
country  from  the  North-West  by  Rus- 
sia, a  by  no  means  Improbable  contin- 
gency In  the — ^we  hope  unlikely— event 
of  another  war. 

Japan'^  position  in  Manchuria  is  de- 
fined by  three  treaties: 

(1)  The  Anglo-Japanese  agreement 
of  the  12th  of  August  1905,  which 
states  one  of  the  objects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  be  "The  preserva- 
tion of  the  common  Interests  of  all 
Powers  In  China  by  ensuring  the  Inde* 
pendence  and  Integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  op- 
portunities for  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  all  nations  In  China." 

(2)  The  Portsmouth  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  signed  on 
the  5th  of  September  1905,  by  which 
"Japan  and  Russia  engage  not  to  ob« 
struct  any  genei'al  measures  common 
to  all  countries  which  China  may  take 
for  the  development  of  the  commerce 
and  Industry  of  Manchuria." 

(3)  A  treaty  between  China  and 
Japan,  dated  December  1905,  to  which 
Is  appended  a  secret  agreement  signed 
about  April  1906,  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  China  agreed  not  to  construct 
any  railway  In  the  neighborhood  of  and 
parallel  to  the  South  Manchurlan  Rail- 
way. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation mentioned  in  No.  3  (which,  being 
a  secret  agreement,  the  Powers  are  not 
bound  to  recognize),  Japan  subscribed 
to  the  policy  of  the  "open  door"  In  Man- 
churia. Let  us  see  how  she  has  pro- 
c(H?ded  to  carry  It  out. 

In  November  1907  the  Viceroy  of 
Manchuria  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
a  British  Arm  to  build  an  extension  of 
the  North  China  Railway  from  Hsin- 
min-tun,  forty  miles  west  of  Mukden, 
to  Fakumen.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment objected  to  this  line  on  the 
ground  that  It  was  In  the  neighborhood 
of  and  parallel  to  the  South  Manchu- 
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rian  Railway.  Altbougli  the  nearest 
point  on  the  proposed  line  is  thirty-fiye 
miles  distant  from  the  South  Manchu- 
rian  Railway  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  Llao  River,  and  although  it  was 
proved  that  virtually  no  part  of  the 
trade  of  this  fertile  and  thickly  popu- 
lated district  finds  its  way  to  the  South 
Manchuriau  Railway,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment supported  the  Japanese  pro- 
test, and  the  scheme  fell  through.  A 
scheme  was  then  proposed  to  construct 
a  railway  from  Ohinchow,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Pechili,  vid  Taonanfu,  to  Tsitsihar, 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  and 
thence  north  to  Aigun,  on  the  Amur 
River,  a  distance  of  about  800  mUes. 

Although  this  railway  as  far  as 
TBitsibnr  would,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  luiles  at  either  end,  run  entirely 
through  Mongolia  and  at  a  distance  of 
never  less  than  150  miles  from  the 
South  Mauchurian  Railway,  the  Japa- 
nese have  effectually  blocked  this 
scheme  also,  and  again  their  action  has 
been  supported  by  his  Majesty's  pres- 
ent Government.  Japan  claimed  that 
even  this  line  would  injuriously  affect 
the  South  Manchuriau  Railway,  and 
demanded  compensation  by  being  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  the  uew  scheme. 

The  United  States  has  long  had  eyes 
on  the  rich  and  fertile  provinces  of 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  The  Chi- 
nese, well  aware  of  this  fact,  had  with 
their  usual  skill  prepared  a  second 
string  to  their  bow.  When,  therefore, 
they  realized  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  not  likely  to  support  the 
British  firm  in  the  contract  for  this 
Ghiuchow-Aigun  Railway,  the  Chinese 
approached  a  group  of  American  finan- 
ciers. These  gentlemen,  not  unnat- 
urally, supported  the  scheme,  and  the 
financing  of  this  railway— a  matter  of 
somewhere  about  eight  millions  ster- 
ling— passed  to  a  large  extent  out  of 
our  hands.  Further,  the  rolling-stock 
and  railway  material,  which  was  to 
have  been  entirely  (xnistrncted  in  this 


country,  is  now  to  be  so  no  longer;  and 
the  British  share  in  the  orders  for  ma- 
terial has  been  diminished  by  a  sum 
computed  at  not  less  than  500,0007., 
which  would  have  found  work  and 
wages  for  a  very  considerable  number 
of  people  in  this  country. 

Not  even  yet  was  his  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment satisfied  with  the  injury  their 
laissez-faire  policy  had  done  to  British, 
trade.  The  British  Minister  in  Pekin 
and  the  Consul-General  at  Mukden, 
both  gallantly  striving  to  uphold  Brit- 
ish prestige  against  tremendous  odds, 
have  been  instructed  to  give  no  support 
to  this  Tsitsihar  scheme.  Nor  can  his 
Majesty's  Government  plead  ignorance 
on  the  subject.  Questioned  in  Parlia- 
ment only  last  autumn  as  to  the  lim- 
its within  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment was  entitled  to  veto  or  interfere 
in  any  measures  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment might  desire  to  take  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  the  Government  replied  that 
it  was  a  matter  "entirely  for  arrange- 
ment between  the  respective  Govern- 
ments of  Chioa  and  Japan,"  a  reply 
which  has  been  received  by  British  res- 
idents in  the  Far  £>ast  with  indigna- 
tion, and  of  which  disapproval  is 
openly  expressed. 

The  new  parties  to  the  railway  con- 
tract did  not,  it  is  understood,  object  to 
the  Japanese  demand  for  a  moderate 
participation  in  the  scheme,  and  pressed 
her  to  define  her  demands.  This,  how- 
ever, was  exactly  what  Japan  refused 
to  do,  and  negotiations  became  indefi- 
nitely hung  up.  Japanese  opposition 
went  yet  further.  While  openly  pro- 
fesHiug  her  support  to  the  scheme,  in- 
formation has  come  to  hand  from  a 
thoroughly  reliable  source  that  Japan 
secretly  notified  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  if  China  issued  an  edict  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  this  rail- 
way she  would  again  cause  China  to 
climb  down  and  to  lose  "face,"  as  she 
ilid   recently  over  the  Antung-Mukden 
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Railway  dispute.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  after  tbis  had  occurred  that  Mr. 
Secretary  Knox  startled  the  world  by 
suggesting  the  neutralization  of  all  rail- 
ways in  Manchuria,  whether  already 
existent  or  at  some  future  time  to  be 
built  The  two  Powers  already  own- 
ing railways  in  Manchuria,  Japan  and 
Russia,  not  unnaturally  met  this  sug- 
gestion with  an  absolute  non  possumua. 

The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  the 
American  proposition  has  been  that 
China  has  ventured  to  issue  the  edict 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Chinchow-Algun  railway.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Japanese  have  still  failed  to 
define  their  demands  for  participation, 
and  the  British  Government  are  still 
holding  their  hand,  matters  remain  very 
much  in  statu  quo.  The  result  of  our 
attitude  is  this:  Both  China  and  the 
United  States  feel  that  we  dare  not 
move  on  account  of  Japan's  feelings, 
and  that  the  Government  !has  no  inten- 
tion of  supporting  British  enterprise  in 
the  Far  East  This  camiot  but  have  a 
most  detrimental  effect  on  our  prestige. 

Unfortunately,  the  poUcy  of  flabbi- 
nesB  and  laiMOhfaire  does  not  end  with 
our  dealings  with  Japan.  The  policy 
of  this  country  was  for  many  years  that 
of  the  "open  door."  It  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  "spheres  of  influence."  Both 
have  their  advantages.  Our  present 
policy  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  for 
Germany  has  invaded  our  sphere  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Yangtsze  Valley  and 
Russia  has  followed  suit;  the  German 
sphere  of  influence  in  Shantung  is  rec- 
ognized in  fact  if  not  in  name,  and  Rus- 
sia has  only  recently  notified  China  that 
she  still  requires  observance  of  her 
right  to  be  consulted  in  the  event  of 
any  railway  being  built  north  of  the 
Great  Wall — viz.,  in  Manchuria  or 
Mongolia.  Thus  Russia,  like  Japan, 
claims  the  right,  on  political  or  strate- 
gic grounds,  to  veto  British  enterprise. 
We  must  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the 
**open  door";  other  Powers  may  close 


it  in  our  face.  We  must  suffer  rebuffs 
and  endure  intolerable  humiliation  at 
the  hands  of  other  Powers,  but  when 
a  good  thing  comes  our  way  must  open 
the  door,  bow  our  visitors  in,  and  ac- 
cept what  they  are  good  enough  to 
leave  us — the  Free-trade  poUcy  run 
mad. 

The  writer  will  no  doubt  be  accused 
of  being  violently  anti-Japanese.  We 
cannot  profess  to  be  content  with 
studying  Bushido  and  then  feeling  sat- 
isfied that  we  know  the  average  resident 
of  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  any 
more,  alas!  than  we  would  suggest  that 
the  precepts  of  the  Bible  afford  a  true 
and  accurate  guide  to  the  character  of 
the  average  £)nglishman.  It  is  surely 
far  more  conducive  to  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  two  nations,  if  each 
realizes  not  merely  the  other's  virtues, 
but  also  the  other's  faults — and  if  undue 
stress  has  been  laid  on  certain  short- 
comings in  our  allies,  it  is  only  because 
a  blind  admiration,  when  it  suddenly 
gives  place  to  further  knowledge,  must 
tend  to  an  equally  disastrous  rush  to 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  wetter 
fuHy  realizes  that  Japan,  after  two 
arduous  campaigns,  may  claim  a  pref- 
erential standing  in  Manchuria;  possi- 
bly not  unlike  the  position  this  country 
so  long  maintained  in  Egypt  If,  how- 
ever, she  is  to  maintain  that  position, 
it  can  only  be  by  employing  similar 
methods — ^utilizing  her  position  to  de- 
velop and  improve  this  great  territory, 
granting  equal  opportunities  in  trade 
to  all  other  Powers  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  and  making  the  policy  of  the 
"open  door"  not  a  dead  letter,  but  a 
living  actuality. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  has  yet 
five  more  years  to  run,  and  it  is  far 
too  early  at  the  present  time  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  whether  that 
agreement  should  then  terminate  or 
should  be  extended  for  a  yet  further 
period.  Thanks  to  that  arrangement, 
we  have  been  enabled  to  withdraw  a 
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considerable  part  of  our  Pacific  Squad- 
ron and  to  concentrate  it  nearer  home. 
This,  however,  has  left  Japan  the  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With  80,000 
Japanese  resident  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands  (the  Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific), 
with  British  Columbia  and  the  Pacific 
States  of  the  Union  cut  off  by  a  triple 
range  of  mountains — ^the  Rockies — ^to 
which  the  passage  of  the  Alps  is  mere 
child's  play,  it  is  hfirdly  surprising  to 
find  a  certain  nervousness  on  the  part 
of  thinkers  on  the  American  continent 
at  the  position  of  affairs;  a  position 
very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  remarkable 
book  by  Mr.  Homer  Lea,  The  Valve  of 
Ignonmoe, 

These,  however,  are  matters  for  fu- 
ture consideration  rather  than  for  im- 
mediate settlement.  His  Majesty's 
Government  have  ample  scope  for  their 
powers  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
chialon  matters  long  outstanding  in  the 
Far  Bast  By  castbig  aside  for  ever 
our  policy  of  "drift,"  by  adopting  a 
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firm    attitude    in    support    of    British 
trade  and  the  policy  of  the  "open  door," 
we  shall  not  only  find  ourselves  work- 
ing hand   in   hand   with   the   United 
States,  whose  policy  in  the  Far  Bast 
is  in  genuine  agreement  with  our  own, 
but  we  shall  win  from  Japan  that  re- 
spect which  is  always  paid  to  Individ- 
ual or  nation  that  knows  its  own  mind 
and  is  not  afraid  of  declaring  it      We 
shall  in  the  end  earn  the  gratitude  of 
our  ally  for  having  prevailed  on  her  to 
exchange  a  policy  of  pettiness  and  in- 
consistency for  one  more  in  accord  with 
her  dignity  and  her  lasting  interests, 
and  we  ehall  have  strengthened  the 
foundations  of  international  peace.      It 
is  for  the  people  of  this  country  to  see 
to  it  that  a  strong  man  be  appointed  to 
Tokyo,  and  that  he  be  backed  up  by  a 
firm  policy  at  home;  then  we  may  hope 
to  reap  in  the  Far  Bast  those  Just  re- 
wards to  which  we  are  entitled  by  our 
position,  our  trade,  and  our  history. 

Btwiihope. 
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In  spite  of  Darwin,  birds  do  not 
seem  to  possess  an  invincible  distrust 
of  man,  and  indeed,  in  places  where 
they  find  they  are  not  persecuted,  they 
soon  begin  to  have  confidence,  and 
even  the  shyer  kinds  show  themselves 
without  fear. 

Thus,  in  a  garden  not  more  than  an 
acre  in  extent  the  number  of  birds  to 
be  found  during  the  year  surprises  one 
by  their  variety;  perhaps  this  may  be 
partly  due  to  the  near  neighborhood  of 
a  small  wood  and  to  its  being  placed  in 
one  of  the  southern  counties;  at  any 
rate  the  fact  remains  that  wild  birds 
can  be  studied  in  their  ways  and  hab- 
its at  close  quarters,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  take  much  notice  of  the  near 
neighborhood  of  their  human  friends. 

In    this    particular    garden    every 


available  .space  seems  occupied  by 
nests.  Not  only  the  boxes  placed 
amongst  the  trees  are  marked  as  de- 
sirable sites  and  are  eagerly  taken  for 
the  year  by  tits,  but  even  an  old  mar- 
malade-pot thrown  untidily  into  the 
hedge  bordering  the  garden  was  last 
year  used  by  a  robin,  who  had  been  fed 
during  the  winter,  and  who,  finding 
this  an  easy  way  of  getting  her  living, 
continued  to  come  regularly  during  the 
nesting  season  to  the  open-air  room  or 
verandah  where  meals  were  laid  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  fed  at  the  lunch- 
hour.  More  than  that,  later  on^  when 
her  family  were  reared  in  the  old  jar, 
she  brought  them  ateo  to  the  verandah 
at  meal-times  and,  fiying  on  the  table, 
abstracted  therefrom  the  little  pieces 
laid  for  her,  and  fed  the  four  young 
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ones  in  turns  with  the  greatest  uncon- 
cern, tbey  meanwhile  flirting  their  tails 
and  screaming  with  eagerness  for  food; 
and  this  continued  until  the  family  dis- 
,  persed. 

Even  in  this  small  garden  a  partridge 
found  space  to  lay  her  seventeen  brown 
eggs,  having  chosen  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der for  this  purpose,  and  here  in  a  mass 
of  wallflowers  she  made  her  home,  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  the  tidying  up  which 
went  on  round  her,  but  looking  up 
with  her  bright  eye  as  she  sat,  taking 
in  everything  with  the  greatest  interest, 
though  with  no  seeming  fear.  Indeed, 
if  birds  are  encouraged  it  is  strange  to 
see  how  inquisitive  they  become  and 
how  anxious  to  observe  all  we  are  do- 
ing. 

Another  effect  of  treating  birds  with 
kindness  is  seen  in  the  careless  posi- 
tions they  select  for  their  homes.  They 
seem  before  long  to  ignore  the  need 
for  privacy  and  to  lay  their  precious 
eggs  in  the  open,  with  little  fear  of 
molestation,  and  Indeed  some  kinds  pre- 
fer to  keep  as  near  as  they  can  to  *t heir 
human  friends,  hoping  in  this  way  to 
lessen  the  danger  of  their  homes  being 
destroyed  by  their  natural  enemies, 
such  as  the  rnt,  the  stoat,  the  hawk, 
and  the  magpie.  Thus,  a  blackbird 
built  upon  the  roof — with  no  covering  at 
all — in  the  gutter  placed  for  carrying 
off  water  In  the  angle  of  the  wall. 
During  the  fine  weather  all  went  well, 
but  unfortunately  last  summer  was 
wet,  and  at  length  the  poor  bird's  nest 
was  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  water. 
Another  bird  built  on  top  of  a  garden- 
seat  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  shed 
adjoining  the  house,  and  this  bird  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  her  family  though 
I)eople  were  passing  and  re-passing  all 
day  long. 

Another  curious  place  chosen  by  a 
thrush  was  upon  the  ground  beneath  a 
cabbage-plant,  and  this  bird  also  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  up  four  healthy 
young  thrushes,  the  large  leaves  shel- 


tering them  well  in  the  wet  weather 
which  prevailed  daring  the  whole  time 
she  was  rearing  her  family. 

Birds  sometimes  seem  most  unac- 
countably foolish  in  their  choice  of  a 
6ite  for  their  homes.  Thrushes  often 
build  upon  shaky  branches  of  smaU 
trees,  and  hang  their  nests  so  loosely 
upon  the  boughs  that  they  have  no 
chance  of  escaping  In  case  of  a  storm  of 
wind,  and  one  often  finds  the  over- 
turned nest  after  a  gale. 

A  starling,  too,  showed  last  year  the 
strangest  persistence  in  building  in  an 
unsuitable  place.  She  built  her  nest 
in  a  nesting-box  in  a  hen-house,  and 
here  day  after  day  she  laid  an  egg. 
Unfortunately,  the  hen,  who  was  also 
in  the  habit  of  laying  there,  continued 
to  do  so,  and  thus  day  after  day  the 
starling's  egg  was  broken.  However, 
she  continued  in  her  obstinate  course, 
and  it  was  not  till  all  the  clutch  of  eggs 
were  laid  that  she  stopped— only  to  find 
that  her  toil  had  been  in  vain. 

In  the  case  of  a  pair  of  flycatchers, 
too,  the  pair  would  persist  in  building 
upon  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  window, 
which  was  too  narrow  to  hold  the  fin- 
ished nest.  Naturally,  it  fell  before 
completion;  but.  nothing  daunted,  the 
two  began  again,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  second  fall  that  they  pave  up  in  de- 
spair. 

When  once  a  pair  of  birds  has  se- 
lected a  site,  it  takes  a  good  deal  to 
cause  them  to  change  their  minds,  if 
they  are  not  persecuted.  Thus,  a  pair 
of  swallows  fixed  their  affections  upon 
a  beam  in  a  disused  shed,  and  all  one 
summer  they  wasted  the  fine  weather 
in  selecting  the  exact  spot  where  they 
should  place  their  nest.  Unfortunately 
they  did  not  begin  till  too  late,  and  the 
heat  in  the  shed  became  intolerable 
later  ou  in  the  summer,  90  that  at  last 
they  gave  up  the  attempt.  That  was 
the  year  before  last,  and  the  summer 
was  very  hot  and  dry;  however,  last 
spring  they  returned  from  their  winter 
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bottie,  and  began  to  fly  about  the  shed 
again,  evidently  determined  to  make 
use  of  the  site  they  thought  so  desir- 
able. 

This  time  they  began  earlier,  haying 
found  the  shed  the  year  before,  and  set 
to  work  upon  the  same  beam.  After  a 
time  a  very  hot  week  supervened,  and 
the  beam  (which  faced  south)  was  ex- 
posed to  a  fierce  heat,  which  the  birds 
evidently  found  too  much  for  them. 
They  flew  in  and  out  all  day.  and 
I>erched  on  the  roof,  talking  things  over, 
no  doubt  However,  a  modMS  operandi 
was  at  last  arrived  at  between  them, 
and  they  began  to  build  again,  but  this 
time  upon  the  opposite  beam,  the  one 
which  faced  towards  the  north  of  the 
shed.  This  answered  their  purpose, 
and  the  nest  was  completed  in  time. 
All  went  well  with  them,  and  at  the 
end  of  summer  they  had  rearM  two 
fine  young  swallows,  which  flew 
strongly  with  their  parents  when  the 
time  for  departure  came.  More  than 
this,  other  swallows  collected  on  the 
shed  roof  before  they  left  England,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  they  or 
their  friends  return  in  larger  numbers 
to  the  same  old  shed. 

Another  interesting  family  was 
brought  up  in  a  cranny  in  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  shed,  that  of  a  tree-creeper. 
The  birds  had  built  between  the  boards, 
and  when  the  little  ones  were  hatched, 
they  flew  in  and  out  all  day  without 
appearing  at  all  concerned  when  any 
one  stood  near  to  watch.  It  chanced 
that  I  was  near  on  the  day  when  the 
young  ones  took  their  flrst  flight  from 
the  nest,  led  by  the  mother,  and  no 
less  than  three  of  the  little  creepers 
settled  on  me,  and  ran  up  without  dis- 
playing the  slightest  alarm,  searching 
for  their  favorite  food.  Finding  their 
quest  unsuccessful,  they  took  two  or 
three  turns  here  and  there,  and  finally 
flew  to  a  tree  near,  and  remained  hap- 
pily for  a  long  time  pecking  about  in 
Imitation  of  their  mother. 


At  the  back  of  the  garden  is  a  wild 
space  just  as  Nature  left  it  There  is 
a  grassy  slope  where  "weeds*'  abound, 
and  here  the  butterflies  fly  all  through 
the  long  summer  hours.  Here  a  yel- 
low brimstone  will  settle  upon  a  tall 
plant  with  blossoms  as  yellow  as  him- 
self, and  will  stay  there  moving  in  the 
breeze  for  a  long  time;  when  he  does 
move  he  looks  like  a  yellow  flower 
himself  which  the  wind  is  blowing 
about.  Here,  too,  is  a  clump  of  pale 
scabious,  and  the  little  copper  butter- 
flies appear  fond  of  settling  upon  the 
blossoms,  and  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
their  glossy  wings  they  look  quite  fiery 
in  contrast  to  the  soft  tones  of  the  fiow- 
ers. 

Here  a  lark  built  its  nest  one  year, 
and  it  was  only  when  the  mother  bird 
was  almost  trodden  upon  that  the  nest 
was  found.  It  is  strange  how  hard  a 
nest  will  be  to  find  even  when  almost 
the  exact  spot  is  known.  Thus  a 
moorhen's  nest  in  the  neighboring 
brook  remained  hidden  almost  until  the 
young  were  hatched,  though  people 
were  passing  constantly,  and  the  reeds 
consisted  of  only  one  or  two  small 
patches.  Larks,  from  their  habit  of 
building  on  the  ground,  run  great  risks, 
and  one  actually  built  quite  close  to 
the  cricket-pitch  last  year,  and  laid 
four  eggs  there,  though  matches  took 
place  every  week,  and  the  men  played 
almost  every  evening.  Naturally  the 
nest  came  to  grief  at  last,  as  it  was  al- 
most bound  to  do,  though  nests  do  es- 
cape in  the  most  marvellous  way  some- 
times, even  if  built  in  a  pasture  where 
cattle  graze  all  day. 

Another  nest  which  was  never  found 
was  that  of  a  pair  of  wheatears,  or 
"clod-hoppers,"  as  they  are  locally 
called.  These  birds  were  fond  of  set- 
tling upon  a  rail,  and  appeared  there 
time  after  time  each  day;  later  on  they 
carried  food  in  their  beaks  to  their  hun- 
gry young  ones,  who  were  no  doubt 
safely  housed  in  a  bole  in  the  neigh- 
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boring  earth-bank,  but  the  exact  spot 
was  never  discovered.  However,  it 
was  pretty  to  watch  the  two  birds  sit- 
ting there  and  turning  their  heads  from 
side  to  side,  showing  the  straight  black 
mark  which  is  so  distinctive  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

In  this  old-world  garden  no  ''carpet- 
gardening"    is    attempted — ^indeed,    it 
would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  place.      Long  herbaceous  bor- 
ders there  are,  with  grass  walks  be- 
tween, and  they  are  filled  with  many 
cottage  flowers,  which  grow  at  their 
will,  and  spread  as  they  like  best  to  do. 
Here  in  the  autumn  there  are  huge 
patches  of  Michaelmas  daisies  of  va- 
rious tints,  and  there  the  humming-bird 
hawk  hovers,  looking  like  a  Uttle  piece 
of  thickened  mist;  and  here  those  gor- 
geous butterflies,  the  Red  Admiral  and 
Peacock,  sun  themselves  and  fan  their 
beautiful  wings  in  the  sunshine. 

At  one  time  of  the  year  the  borders 
ure  crammed  full  of  yellow  lupins  and 
plants  of  blue  cornflowers  which  bend 
over  and  meet  across  the  grassy  way 
between  the  beds.  It  is  possible  to 
sit  on  the  path  between  the  beds  and 
remain  hidden  even  from  the  birds  with 
their  Quick  senses. 

When  the  cornflowers  had  mostly 
gone  to  seed  a  pair  of  goldflnches  dis- 
covered them,  and  from  the  time  of 
their  discovery  they  were  never  absent 
for  long.  Here  they  would  both  come 
day  after  day,  pecking  at  the  seede 
which  served  them  instead  of  thistle- 
down, and,  flnding  they  were  not  in- 
jured, they  grew  more  and  more  con- 
fldent,  and  would  draw  near,  swaying 
on  the  slender  plants  and  almost  hang- 
ing in  the  air  after  the  fashion  of  tits. 
They  had  a  most  happy  note,  which 
they  kept  on  repeating  while  thus  en- 
gaged, as  if  they  were  congratulating 
each  other  upon  their  discovery. 

Doubtless  they  had  a  nest  in  the 
near  neighborhood,  since  they  always 
flew  off  in  exactly  the  same  direction, 


but  they  continued  to  haunt  the  gar- 
den during  a  great  part  of  the  sum- 
mer; for,  finding  the  seed  of  the  corn- 
flowers so  greatly  attracted  them,  the 
plants  were  left  for  them  until  they 
had  eaten  almost  every  seed,  for  it  was 
pleasure  enough  to  watch  the  birds  at 
work,  with  the  sun  catching  the  red 
patch  on  their  heads  or  the  bright  yel- 
low feathers  In  their  wings. 

One  other  bird  suffered  last  year 
from  the  heat  from  having  chosen  an 
unsuitable  nesting-place.  There  Is  a 
small  greenhouse  attached  to  the  house 
where  plants  are  kept  in  the  winter, 
but  during  the  summer  it  stands 
empty  until  the  autumn  frosts  come 
again. 

It  was  in  this  greenhouse  that  two 
wagtails  built  their  nest  in  a  pot  of 
lilies  where  the  soil  was  mostly  com- 
posed ht  peat    When  the  birds  sheeted 
the  place  it  was  a  good  one  from  their 
point  of  view,  for  they  were  sheltered 
from  wind  and  rain,  and  as  the  house 
was  open  all  day  they  could  fly  in  and 
out   while   engaged   In   building  their 
nest     This  was  not  difficult  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, for  they  found  the  light, 
peaty  soil  very  much  to  their  liking, 
and  they  merely  scooped  out  a  slight 
hollow  in  the  earth  and  brought  a  few 
trifles  to  flnish  it  off  with.      But  as  the 
summer  advanced  the  two  birds  began 
to  suffer  greatly   from  the  heat;  the 
green-houee  was  gradually  cleared  of 
pots   until   only  the  pot  of   lilies   re- 
mained there  with  the  nest  with  its 
four  eggs.      Usually  the  place  would 
have  been  cleaned  out,  and  it  was  to 
have  been  painted;  but  In  deference  to 
the  birds,  this  was  delayed  until  they 
had  forsaken  it,  and  an  awning  was 
hung  over  the  roof  to  keep  off  the  fierc- 
est rays  of  the  sun.    And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  young  ones  were  suc- 
cessively hatched  out,  and  it  was  very 
pretty  to  watch  the  family,  for  tMs  was 
easy  to  do,  as  no  plant  or  obstruction 
was  in  the  way  of  the  watcher,  and  in 
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dae  time  the  young  ones  were  reared 
and  flew  away. 

One  of  the  prettiest  bird  sights  in  the 
world  is  a  family  of  long-tailed  tits. 
The  nest  Itself  is  a  marvel  of  beauty, 
and  we  were  indeed  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing two  of  them  in  the  garden — ^the  one 
In  a  furze-bush  and  the  other  in  a 
inrivet-bush.  In  the  case  of  the  furze 
nest  the  birds  were  not  successful,  for 
some  marauder  in  the  form  of  a  rat  or 
cat  managed  to  enter  Paradise  and  de- 
stroyed the  beautiful  nest  with  its  nine 
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eggs.  But  the  other  birds  brought  off 
their  young  ones,  and  day  after  day 
flew  in  and  out  of  their  little  round 
home,  until  one  bright  summer  morn- 
ing the  young  tits  came  out  one  by  one 
after  their  parents,  and  sat  in  a  row 
on  the  privet-bush,  and  the  mother  and 
father  fed  them  until  they  had  learned 
to  fly.  By  the  end  of  summer  they 
were  reproductions  of  their  parents, 
and  the  world  was  richer  by  seven  lit- 
tle black  and  pink  tits. 

W.  If.  Fumley, 


LANGARROCK  GREAT  TREE. 


Our  county  guide-books  stand  in  need 
of  revision.  Not  one  of  them  but 
makes  mention  in  properly  respectful 
terms  of  Langarrock  Great  Tree,  and 
I^angarrock  Great  Tree  was  felled  last 
sammer. 

It  was  a  beech,  and  it  stood  in  the 
Churchyard,  midway  along  the  path 
from  the  gate  to  the  porch.  Its  trunk 
measured  fifteen  feet  and  some  odd 
inches  round  at  the  butt;  five  feet 
higher  its  girth  was  all  but  thirteen 
feet.  Its  exact  height  is  not  recorded, 
but  when  you  stood  on  the  top  of  its 
neighbor  the  church  tower,  which  is 
seventy  feet  high,  it  eclipsed  your  view 
down  the  valley  with  a  swelling  hill  of 
verdure.  Its  great  arms  covered  a  cir- 
cle twenty  yards  in  diameter,  on  one 
side  brushing  the  west  window  of  the 
church,  and  drooping  over  the  lych-gate 
on  the  other.  Its  age  was  unknown, 
unless  you  are  inclined  to  credit  the 
local  tradition  that  it  was  planted  at 
the  time  when  the  foundations  of  the 
church  were  laid,  which  would  make 
it  more  than  five  hundred  years  old. 
At  any  rate,  two  centuries  ago  it  was 
already  known  as  the  Great  Tree.  Yet 
-to  the  last  it  showed  no  signs  of  senile 
decay,  but  remained  sound  at  heart  and 
In  every  limb.    At  some  early  period  of 


its  history  it  had  been  pollarded,  and 
after  centuries  of  free  growth  it  still 
seemed  to  remember  the  sharp  lesson  of 
the  knife.  The  human  touch  persisted, 
in  a  slight  thickening  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk,  an  odd  disposition  of  the 
main  branches,  and  a  more  than  vege- 
table something  that  invested  its  whole 
appearance — something  that  was  at 
once  grotesque  and  lovely.  You  felt 
that,  if  only  you  watched  long  enough, 
the  Dryad  would  take  courage  and 
peep. 

In  spite  of  its  age  and  bulk,  it  gave 
no  impression  of  patriarchal  gravity. 
To  the  last  it  carried  Itself  with  a  lively 
air  and  grace,  singular  in  so  ancient  a 
tree,  and  hardly  in  keeping,  perhaps, 
with  its  situation  and  surroundings. 
Its  boughs,  and  its  ti'unk  from  six  feet 
upwards,  were  delicately  rounded,  and 
glistened  like  satin  among  the  gold- 
green  of  its  foliage;  below,  it  was 
closely  covered  with  inscriptions,  some 
deeply  cut,  some  lightly  scratched,  and 
some  almost  obliterated  by  the  finger 
of  time.  They  were  mostly  of  one 
kind — ^four  initials,  two  above  two,  set 
in  a  heart-shaped  cartouche;  and  they 
gave  the  tree  a  claim  to  rank  among 
our  parish  archives,  as  a  betrothal-reg- 
ister of  generations  of  lovers.      Never 
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was  tree  so  steeped  in  amorous  associd' 
tlons.    On   Sundays,  as  the  congrega- 
tion left  tlie  cliurch,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  young  men  and  maidens  to 
detach    themselves    from    their  elders 
and  gather  under  Its  shade  in  a  merry 
crowd,  that  slowly  sorted  itself  out  by 
two  and  two  until  only  a  single  couple 
lingered.     It  was  the  favorite  spot  for 
assignations;  if  your  way  took  you  past 
It  after  dark,  you  were  pretty  sure  to 
hear  soft  whispers,  or  catch  a  glimpse 
of  shadowy   figures  starting  asunder. 
And  in  the  local  code  of  courtship  tills 
rule  was  found,  that  no  walking  out, 
keeping  of  company,  **arming  along,*' 
or  other  preliminaries  of  wooing  were 
to  be  regarded  as  binding  on  man  or 
maid,  until  the  lover,  standing  beneath 
the  tree  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved, 
had  taken  forth  his  knife,  sought  out  a 
smooth  space  on  the  trunk,  and  carved 
the  record  of  his  vows  in  the  living 
bark.      Whether  those  vows  were  kept 
or  broken,  or  how  far  the  inscription 
was  subsequently  confirmed  or  contra- 
dicted by  certain  other  records  in  the 
church  hard  by,  was  no  concern  of  the 
tree's.    There    it   stood,    an    amicable 
Pagan     set    in     consecrated    ground, 
scarred    like   a   heathen   god    by    the 
knives   of  its-  worshippers,   breathing 
frank  incitements  to  love  and  laugh- 
ter at  the  very  doors  of  the  church. 
You  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  regarded  it  with 
sour  disapproval,  or  that  three  times  at 
least    they    attempted,    under   various 
pretexts,   to   compass   its  destruction. 
Twice  they  failed;  the  third  time  they 
were  only  too  successful. 

Their  first  recorded  attack  was  in 
1703.  In  our  parish  accounts  for  that 
year,  the  year  of  the  greatest  storm 
Britain  has  ever  known,  the  following 
entries  occur: — 

Pd  y«  Glaisher  aboute  y 
Glass  in  ye  Church  Win- 
dow wch  was  broke  by 
y«    Great    Tree    in    y 


Storme     £00.  OTs.  lOd. 

Pd  Jos:  Jolley  ffor  lopping 

ye    Great    Tree    in    y« 

Church  Hay £00.  Ols.  02d. 

Ilecd  from  Samwell  Barg- 

wanath  ffor  Tember  took 

from  ye  sayd  Tree £00.  148.  OOd. 

On  the  blank  imge  opposite,  the  scribe 
has  made  a  note — 

This  day  att  ye  Vestrey  much  dee- 
(H>or8e  wther  the  Great  Tree  shoold 
come  down  tfor  ye  Damege  itt  hatb 
done  and  is  like  to  doe  unto  ye  Church* 
where  att  Passon  Dawe  sayd  hee 
would  haue  itt  down  Roote  and 
Btaunche  and  was  upholden  by  y 
Church  Wardens  oner  seers  Way  war- 
dens and  mee  Solomon  Cayzer  pishe 
Cleark,  where  att  Squire  Behenna  com- 
ming  in  upon  us  sayd  hee  woud  have 
it  Rest  and  soe  it  Resteth. 

This  was  the  same  Squire  Behenna 
who,  twelve  years  later,  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  1715,  standing  un- 
der this  very  tree  before  morning  serv- 
ice, proclaimed  James  III  king  of  these 
realms,  and  threatened  to  put  Parson 
Dawe  in  the  stocks  with  his  own  hands 
if  he  offered  to  read  the  prayers  for  the 
Hanoverian  usurper  and  his  brood  of 
ratlings.  He  also  lives  honorably  in 
history  as  one  of  the  first  of  West 
Country  landowners  to  be  inspired 
with  that  noble  passion  for  tree-plant- 
ing which  came  over  our  ancestors  in 
a  green  flood  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  he  who 
peopled  our  valley  with  those  stately 
battalions  of  oak  and  ash,  sycamore 
and  Cornish  elm,  which  flourish  to  this 
day,  and  are  gazed  at  every  summer  by 
hundreds  of  admiring  tourists.  Such 
n  man  was  not  likely  to  sit  quietly  at 
home  when  danger  threatened  the  first 
tree  in  the  Duchy.  You  can  picture  him 
the  fiery  old  Jacobite,  booted  and 
spurred,  fiushed  with  claret  and  indig<- 
nation,  bursting  in  upon  the  village 
Sanhedrim  as  they  sat  placidly  plotting' 
the  murder  of  that  royal  helpless  crea- 
ture.     You  can  imagine  the  conclave 
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— parson,  churchwardens,  overseers, 
waywardens,  and  Solomon  Cayzer,  par- 
ish clerk — cowering  bewildered  under 
the  lash  of  his  wrath,  and  blankly  won- 
dering why  all  this  fuss  should  be 
raised  over  a  bit  of  timber. 

All  through  the  sleepy  Georgian  days 
no  harm  seems  to  have  been  offered  to 
the  tree,  except  once  by  a  mad  Meth- 
odist, who  rushetl  one  day  into  the 
churchyard,  prophesying  of  groves  and 
Asherah,  and  hacked  at  the  trunk  with 
a  bill-hook  until  the  constable  was 
fetched  to  haul  him  off.  The  second 
real  peril  did  not  threaten  until  about 
fifty  years  ago.  At  that  time  our 
west  window  was  blocked  by  a  gallery, 
erected  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
the  church  musicians — flute,  clarinet, 
bass-viol,  and  a  choir  of  men  and  ur- 
chins. It  was  they  who  now  con- 
spired against  the  tree.  The  lopped 
branches  had  grown  again;  and  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  leaves  were  out,  the  gal- 
lery was  so  darkened  that  the  occu- 
pants could  not  see  to  read  their  psalm- 
books,  or  distinguish  Devizes  from  Old 
Ninetieth  in  broad  daylight.  So  they 
took  counsel  and  laid  their  grievance 
before  the  authorities,  declaring,  these 
arrogant  artists,  that  either  the  tree 
must  go  or  they  would  go  themselves. 
Again  the  parson  and  vestry  joined  the 
cabal  against  the  tree,  and  again  the 
Squire  Behenna  of  that  day  stepped  In 
to  protect  it.  While  he  lived,  said  the 
Squire,  not  a  twig  of  Its  head  shoul(^. 
be  severed;  It  was  dear  to  him  on  his 
ancestor's  account,  and  for  Its  own 
venerable  sake  beside.  But  as  for  flute 
and  viol,  they  were  hopelessly  out  of 
date,  and  he  had  long  been  awaiting  a 
convenient  opportunity  to  do  away  with 
their  tootling  and  scraping  for  good  and 
all.  So  the  plot  recoiled  on  its  con- 
coctors*  heads.  The  amazed  musi- 
cians were  taken  at  their  word  and 
dismissed,  the  gallery  was  pulled 
down,  a  harmonium  was  Installed  in 
the    chancel,    and    for    half    a    cen- 
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tury  more  the  tree  was  left  in  peace. 

I  should  not  like  to  say  that  it  pre- 
sumed on  its  Immunity,  thus  twice 
tested,  or  that  It  bore  any  real  malice 
against  the  Chur<!h  for  her  persecu- 
tions, but  certainly  In  these  latter  days 
it  seemed  at  times  to  be  animated  by  a 
sportive  spirit  of  mischief  towards  its 
neighbor.  During  long  sermons  on 
drowsy  summer  days  it  would  tap'  and 
rustle  at  the  window,  beckoning  you 
out  of  doors,  tempting  your  thoughts 
to  wander  in  green  shades.  In  win- 
ter it  had  its  riotous  moods,  when.  In 
the  midst  of  a  hymn,  it  would  suddenly 
raise  an  uproarious  bluster,  shouting 
and  thumping  outside,  as  they  say  the 
giants  of  these  parts  used  to  do  in  the 
old  days,  when  they  came  upon  the  cell 
of  a  saint  and  heard  the  voice  of  the 
holy  man  within,  up-raised  in  a  psalm. 
In  spring  a  jesting  thrush  took  it  for 
his  pulpit,  and  preached  a  rival  ser- 
mon, full  of  quips  and  cranks  of  the 
most  unseemly  kind.  In  autumn,  mat- 
ters were  worse;  It  was  then  the  star- 
ling's favorite  meeting-house,  where 
they  collected  to  whistle  Irreverent  cat- 
calls all  through  morning  service.  When 
they  were  particularly  noisy,  good 
Parson  Tregenna  would  sometimes 
break  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and 
try  to  weave  in  something  about  the 
natural  piety  of  the  feathered  creation; 
but  it  would  not  do.  There  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  the  starling  is  the 
most  carnal-minded  of  birds;  try  as  you 
may*  you  can  never  spiritualize  his  ear- 
splitting  squeals  and  profane  ventril- 
oquiziugs  into  sound  doctrine. 

Parson  Tregenna,  that  good  easy 
soul,  who  was  Incapable  of  bearing  111- 
will  against  man  or  bird  or  tree,  died  a 
year  ago.  A  new  rector  came  down 
among  us — ii  young  man,  eager  and 
zealous,  brandishing  the  newest  of  Jiew 
brooms,  and  proclaiming  war  against 
all  the  cobwebs  that  had  gathered  in 
and  about  our  heads  during  the  past 
thirty  years.       Not   many   days   after 
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his  anl«r«i  be  was  observed  prowling 
aboat  tbe  cbarcbyard*  numbering  the 
UeadstoBea,     peering     up     into     the 
branches  of  the  Great  Tree,  Insolently 
embradiig    its    trunk    with    his    out- 
stretched arms,  and  making  numerous 
calculatians  with  measuring-tape  and 
notebook — to    what    purpose,    nobody 
had  an  Inkling,  until  the  day  of  the 
Baster  Vestry.      Then,  after  tliis  and 
that  business  liad  been  settled,  up  got 
the  new  parson,  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  the  disgracefully  over- 
crowded condition  of  the   graveyard, 
4ind  offered  us  the  choice  of  two  al- 
tematives— either  to  raise  fifty  pounds 
^nd  purchase  an  extension,  or  to  cut 
«down  and  uproot  the  Tree.      The  lat- 
ter course,  he  calculated,  would  make 
«ome  fifteen   hundred  square   feet  of 
burying  space  immediately  available  at 
a  small  cost — ^nay,  if  the  timber  sold 
well,  at  a  considerable  profit;  and  it 
was    the   course   he    strongly    recom- 
mended.   Then,  with  a  hypocritical  ex- 
pression of  regret  that  his  duty  towards 
the  parish  should  compel  him  to  advo- 
cate the  removal  of  "this  ancient  and 
notable  specimen   of   Nature's   handi- 
work," the  new  parson  sat  down. 

Farmer  Hawke,  people's  churchwar- 
den, rose  to  support  the  recommenda- 
tion, laying  special  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that,  in  these  shy  times,  fifty 
pound  was  fifty  pound.  As  for  the  tree, 
for  his  part  he  could  see  no  sense  or 
utility  in  the  great  wooden  thing.  Trees 
were  all  very  well  on  an  upland  farm 
like  his  own,  where  lie  would  be  glad 
enough  of  a  few  of  the  same  to  shelter 
his  house  and  bams;  but  here,  in  an  en- 
<:losed  valley,  they  were  about  as  use- 
ful and  judicious  as  open  umbrellas  in 
Si  back-parlor.  He  was  aware  that  the 
•sight-seeing  strangers  who  infested  our 
Tillage  were  in  the  habit  of  going  into 
ecstasies  of  maudlin  admiration  over 
the  tree  on  account  of  its  age  and  big- 
ness; but  where,  he  asked,  was  the 
credit  in  that?    What  else  had  the  idle 


thing  to  do  frul  to  grow  old  and  big? 
It  sickened  his  heart  to  see  those  fool- 
ish foreigners  stand  gaping  round  it, 
when  they  would  pass  by  a  meadow 
full  of  prize-bred  fat  bullocks  without 
turning  a  head.  Down  with  the  cum- 
brous eyesore,  said  Farmer  Hawke. 

Benjamin   Crapp,    sexton   and   bell- 
ringer,    followed    on    the    same   side, 
speaking  with  a  heat  and  bitterness 
born  of  a  personal  grievance  against 
the  tree.      Bvery  autumn,  said  Benja- 
min, he  was  put  to  the  tedious  and  un- 
necessary trouble  of  sweeping,  pitch- 
forking,  and   wheeling  away  a   mon- 
strous great  litter  of  leaves,  the  tree's 
discarded  apparel,  to  the  extent  of  two 
cartloads  at  least      And  whose  fault 
was  it  that  about  the  same  time  of  year 
the  one  aim  and  aspiration  of  every  pig 
in  the  parish  was  to  get  into  the  church- 
yard, and  rout  and  nuzzle  among  the 
graves  for  scattered  mast?    A  dozen 
times  an  hour  he  was  called  upon  to 
cast  down  his  tools  and  chase  some  in- 
trusive  porker   from    the   sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  as  soon  as  one  was  driven 
out,  another  popped  in.    There  was  no 
unholier  beast  to  be  found  than  your 
pig,  as  he  would  undertake  to  prove 
any  day  out  of  Leviticus.      Their  pres- 
ence in  consecrated  ground  was  little 
short  of  sacrilege,  and  the  fault  was 
entirely  the  tree's  for  enticing  them  in. 
Down  with  the  gashly,  untidy,  godless 
old    lump    of   timber,   said    Benjamin 
Crapp. 

These  three  having  said  their  say, 
and  nobody  rising  to  plead  for  the  tree, 
ii  vote  was  taken,  and  the  voice  of  the 
meeting  was  found  to  be  unanimous 
for  destruction. 

Now  all  the  talk  of  the  village  was  of 
the  tree.  I  only  wish  I  could  report  a 
tale  of  the  growing  indignation  of  the 
inhabitants,  culminating,  perhaps,  in  a 
mass  meeting  of  all  lovers,  past  and 
present,  gathered  to  protest  against  the 
sacrifice  of  their  tutelary  spirit,  the 
guardian  of  their  vows,  whose  every 
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leaf  was  hallowed  by  the  tender  memo- 
des  of  sighs  and  Idsses.  But  nol  not  a 
▼olce  was  raised  In  Its  behalf;  all  sentl- 
4nental  considerations,  If  snch  existed, 
were  nipped  by  Farmer  Hawke's 
weighty  argument  These  were  Indeed 
«hy  times,  and  fifty  poonds  were  Inda- 
Utably  fifty  pounds.  Let  the  Church 
-execute  her  sentence  of  axe  and'  faggot 
4IS  soon  as  she  pleased. 

One  hope  remained— rthe  Squire;  and 
4it  first  the  Squire,  true  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  house,  rose  nobly  to  the  oc- 
casion. Down  from  the  Big  House 
'Came  his  prompt  veto.  At  all  costs  the 
Ufe  of  his  venerable  dependent  was  to 
be  spared.  If  fifty  pounds  would  save 
it,  the  sum  should  be  forthcoming  out 
of  his  own  pocket  Now  you  would 
have  thought  the  tree  was  safe.  But 
the  new  parson  had  to  be  reckoned 
with;  and  In  the  new  parson  all  the  tra- 
^tlonal  animosity  of  the  Church 
against  the  tree  seemed  to  be  concen- 
trated and  Intensified.  Finding  that 
the  Squire  was  not  to  be  moved  by  ar- 
gument, he  took  counsel  with  Benjamin 
"Crapp,  whose  bosom  burned  with  an 
equal  fiame  of  resentment  Benjamin 
scratched  his  head  till  the  friction  kin- 
dled a  sparkle  In  his  eye.  He  hunted 
out  a  rusty  key,  and  with  this  and  a 
dark  lantern  the  two  conspirators  en- 
tered the  churchyard  at  dead  of  night. 

Next  morning,  the  Rector  hurried  up 
to  the  Big  House,  and  poured  Into  the 
Quire's  ear  a  horrid  tale  of  vegetable 
perfidy:  how,  being  put  on  the  scent 
by  Sexton  Crapp,  he  had  descended 
Into  the  family  vault  of  the  Behennas, 
and  there  found  a  tangled  mass  of  the 
foots  of  the  ungrateful  tree,  which  had 
feloniously  crept  through  a  chink  In 
the  masonry  and  were  playing  havoc 
with  the  Squlre*s  ancestral  bones. 
With  bated  breath  he  described  how 
they  had  already  displaced  and 
wrenched  open  several  of  the  coffins, 
and  were  now  In  the  act  of  ghoullshly 
battening  on  the  rich  dust  of  ten  gen- 


erations of  county  gentlemen,  begin- 
ning—O  rankest  Ingratitude!-— with  the 
tree's  first  protector,  the  Jacobite. 

At  this  the  Squire's  heart  was  turned 
and  hardened  against  the  tree,  and  with 
an  explosion  of  strong  words  he  aban- 
doned It  to  Its  doom.  Perhaps  you 
will  not  blame  him;  yet  for  my  part  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  little  re- 
fiectlon  and  a  touch  of  Imagination 
might  have  led  him  to  see  the  event  In 
a  different  and  more  agreeable  light 
What  more  appropriate  fate  could  be 
conceived  for  his  worthy  ancestor, 
whose  soul  was  In  trees,  than  that  the 
chief  of  his  favorites  should  thus  seek 
him  out,  slowly  groping  for  two  cen- 
turies In  the  darkness  underground, 
till  It  found  him,  netted  his  dreamless 
head  with  Its  fibres,  and  began  trans- 
muting his  dead  clay  Into  the  living 
green  his  eyes  once  so  delighted  in. 
Such  a  fate  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might 
have  curiously  moralized  upon,  finding 
it  no  fallacy  In  duration  thus  to  subsist 
in  leaves  Instead  of  bones,  and  to  be 
arboreally,  not  pyramidally  extant 
But  the  Squire,  honest  man,  recked  not 
of  these  things,  seeing  only  what  he 
deemed  the  Insolent  Ingratitude  of  a 
pampered  dependent 

Still  the  end  was  delayed,  and  that 
from  the  lowest  of  motives.  It  was 
now  April,  and  the  sap  was  rising.  In 
order  to  get  their  sorry  piofit  of  blood- 
money  out  of  the  tree,  the  murderers 
must  wait  until  the  excitement  of 
spring  died  down  In  Its  veins.  So 
for  three  months  it  was  allowed  to  en- 
joy the  rain  and  sunshine;  and  this  was 
the  most  painful  part  of  the  whole  un- 
pleasant business,  to  watch  the  soft 
new  leaves  unfolding,  as  fresh  and  deli- 
cate as  a  sapling's,  to  mark  its  grow- 
ing confidence  and  serenity  as  the  days 
went  on,  and  to  know  all  the  time  that 
the  hour  of  its  fullest  vigor  and  com- 
pletest  enjoyment  was  to  be  the  hour 
of  its  fall.  In  common  decency  they 
should  have  waited  until  its  winter 
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trance  was  on;  then  the  crude  barbar- 
ity of  the  deed  would  not  have  been 
so  apparent 

Going  down  into  the  village  one  July 
morning,  I  found  a  crowd  of  people 
gathered  in  the  road  below  the  church, 
and  knew  that  the  hour  was  come.  The 
tree  was  still  standing  in  all  its  sum- 
mer bravery,  but  the  sacrificial  ropes 
were  about  it,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
rope  a  knot  of  men  stood  ready.       I 
could  see  the  great  white  gash  in  its 
trunk;  and  close  by,  red-faced,  trium- 
phant,  axe  in   hand,  was  the  Rector 
himself,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame 
that  he  had  elected  to  be  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  own  vindictive  sentence. 
Even  as  I  looked,  he  gave  a  word  of 
command;  the  men  at  the  ropes  spat  on 
their  bands  and  took  hold;  and  sud- 
denly   that    vast   mountain   of   leaves 
trembled  violently  from  head  to  foot. 
Having  no  mind  to  see  the  rest,  I  hur- 
ried away;  but  I  could  not  get  out  of 
earshot  before  there  came  a  sound  like 
a  gusty  sigh,  that  swelled  from  a  whis- 
per to  a  roar,  and  ended  in  a  mighty 
crash.    I   looked   back.       The  church 
tower    stood    alone;    where    its  noble 


companion  had  been  was  now  a  chasm 
of  empty  air. 

So   fell    Langarrock    Great   Tree,   a 
martyr,  as  I  will  always  maintain,  to 
religious  intolerance.      The  Rector,  to 
be  sure,  laughs  when  I  tell  him  so;  and 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he 
seems  quite  unconscious  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  obscure  rancor  which  was  the 
real    motive   that   urged    him    to    the 
deed.    The    Church    funds    gained    a 
pound  or  so  by  the  sale  of  the  timber; 
on  the  other  hand  we  lost  what  the 
whole    rateable   value    of    the    parish 
could  not  replace.     "Ah,  Don  Pepino!" 
exclaims  Landor,  "old  trees  in  their  liv- 
ing   state    are    the    only    things    that 
money  cannot  command.    Rivers  leave 
their  beds,  run  into  cities,  and  traverse 
mountains  for  it;  obelisks  and  arches, 
palaces    and    temples,    amphitheatres 
and  pyramids,  rise  up  like  exhalations 
at  its  bidding;  even  the  free  spirit  of 
Man,  the  only   thing  great  on  earth, 
crouches  and  cowers  in  its  presence. 
It   passes  away   and   vanishes   before 
venerable  trees." 

Charles  Lee. 
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The  murder  of  the  Egyptian  Prime 
Minister,  following  on  the  series  of  as- 
sassinations in  India,  brings  once  more 
into  pporalnence  the  fact  that  a  great 
chain  of  sedition  has  been  established 
which  now  embraces  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  British  Empire.    From  Brit- 
ain to  India,  thence  back  to  Africa  and 
to  America,   and   across  the   Atlantic 
back  to  Britain  again,  is  indeed  a  long 
and  portentous  series  of  links.       The 
resort  to  secret  organization  and  open 
crime  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  de- 
mands   of    a     body    of    conspirators 
against  an  existing  order  of  thinjjs  is 
not  confined  to  the  British  dominions. 
All    over    Europe   for   centuries    there 


have  been  organizations  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  they  are  not  unknown  even  in 
the  United  States.     In  Ireland  we  have 
had  the  gloomy  experience  of  the  Moon- 
lighters, the  Fenians,  the  Invincibles, 
and  the  long  list  of  secret  terrorists 
who  have  waged   war  against  consti- 
tuted authority  at  different  periods  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years.    That  there  ex- 
ists a  sympathetic  connection  between 
Irish  extremists  and  the  present  lead- 
ers of  the  revolutionary  party  in  In- 
dia and  in  Egypt  has  been  made  mani- 
fest in  many  ways.      The  revolutionary 
journals  in  Ireland,  and  their  closely 
allied  American  prints,  have  welcomed 
the  Swadeshi  movement  and  the  forma- 
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tlon  of  the  Young  Bgypt  party  in  Ian- 
4niage  of  the  warmest  eulogy.  There 
have  not  been  wanting,  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Ireland,  some  indications  of 
41  feeling  of  extenuation,  if  not  of  ap- 
proval, of  the  outbreak  of  crime  which 
has  followed  both  the  Swadeshi  and  the 
Young  Egyptian  movement  as  it  fol- 
lowed the  policy  of  the  Land  League  in 
Ireland. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
responsible  leaders  of  any  party  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland  have  any 
sympathy  with  these  crimes.  It  is 
•quite  certain  that  they  are  regarded 
with  horror  and  abhorrence  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  It  is 
however  equally  certain  that  men  who 
hold  a  leading  position  in  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist Party  and  amongst  English 
Socialists  have,  in  this  anti-British  rev- 
-olutionary  movement,  found  a  common 
ground  on  which  to  work  each  for  their 
own  objects.  Irish  Nationalists  do 
not  love  Socialism;  English  Socialists 
-care  little  for  Irish  Nationalism.  What 
they  alone  agree  ui)on  is  the  necessity 
•of  upsetting  the  existing  Constitution 
of  the  Empire  in  order  that  certain 
vague  benefits  might  result  to  them- 
-selves  and  their  followers.  We  read- 
ily believe  that  when  Messrs.  Hazelton 
and  Kettle,  as  representing  the  Irish 
Nationalists,  and  Messrs.  Kelr  Hardie 
and  Barnes,  on  behalf  of  the  Socialists, 
-attended  the  Young  Egypt  Oong^ress  at 
Geneva  last  September,  they  had  no 
idea  that  its  deliberations  might  tend 
in  the  direction  of  instigating  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Convention  to  carry  out 
the  deliberate  assassination  of  Boutres 
Pasha.  That  they  did  take  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  at  this  Con- 
vention; that  Ibrahim  Wardany,  now 
in  custody  for  the  murder  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Minister,  was  the  Secretary  of  that 
gathering;  and  that  the  assassination 
has  occurred,  are  absolute  facts  which 
-cannot  be  denied.  The  series  of 
events  deserves  the  gravest  considera- 


tion, especially  at  the  present  crisis* 
when  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  are  sub- 
ject to  the  dominating  influence  of  the 
combination  which  was  represented  at 
Geneva. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  does  not  conceal  his 
aspirations  for  a  social  revolution.  Out 
of  the  chaos  into  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  plunged  the  whole  fiscal 
system  of  the  country  he  hopes  to 
evolve  those  socialistic  conditions  in 
which  the  mob  must  come  to  the  top. 
Mr.  John  Redmond  has,  with  equal 
candor,  avowed  that  he  and  his  party 
care  nothing  for  British  interests  or 
British  parties.  They  want  only  the 
power  to  deal  as  they  think  fit  with 
the  lives  and  properties  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. It  is  to  this  selfish 
combination,  bound  together  solely  by 
a  common  hatred  of  British  institn-. 
tions,  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Liberal 
Party  are  now  appealing  for  permis- 
sion to  attack  the  very  vitals  of  the 
British  Constitution.  All  three  groups 
together  cry,  "Down  with  the  Lords." 
But  if  they  succeeded  in  this  object  the 
combination  would  at  once  split  up  in 
the  fight  whiph  must  ensue  to  secure 
their  own  ends  by  each  of  the  constit- 
uent groups.  At  the  last  election  the 
Socialists  in  England  fared  but  poorly. 
Irish  electors  showed  plainly  that  their 
confidence  in  the  Redmondite  faction 
of  Nationalists  has  been  seriously 
shaken.  Another  election  in  the  near 
future  is  a  certainty.  It  is  well  that 
British  people  should  plainly  under- 
stand to  what  terrible  results  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  present  dictators  of 
the  House  of  Commons  may  lead.  Mr. 
Redmond  ma/  yield  as  regards  the 
Budget,  thus  betraying  the  best  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  and  so  delaying  for 
a  time  the  inevitable  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies. This  delay  should  be  util- 
ized to  the  full  in  making  clear  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  what  is  the 
real  character  and  tendency  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  men  on  whom  the  Liberals 
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now  rely  for  keying  them  in  power. 
Never  In  the  history  of  any  nation  did 
a  responsible  Gtovemment  appeal  for 
its  existence  to  the  mercy  and  tolera- 
tion of  SQch  a  group.     Such  an  appeal, 

Tlie  Oatlook. 


whether  it  be  temporarily  successful 
or  not,  must  eventually  result  in  the* 
merited  extinction  of  the  politicians' 
who  adopt  it 


THE  DECAY  OF  MELODRAMA. 


There  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  It 
is  proper  to  visit  a  melodrama,  as  there 
is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  it  is  proper 
to  go  to  church.      You  must  leave  be- 
hind you  your  problems,  your  bewilder- 
ments, your  eccentricities.       On  this 
stage  nothing  is  in  doubt      It  is  not 
here  that  new  casuistries  are  applied 
to  old  sins,  or  fresh  solutions  sought 
for  ancient  bewilderments.      You  ex- 
pect from  the  melodramatist  a  firm  and 
unquestioning    morality,    a    well-tried 
plot,  an  inevitable  end.    His  message 
has  the  certainty  of  orthodox  preach- 
ing, and  it  comes  to  you  with  the  as- 
surance of  anonymity.      The  author's 
name,  perhaps,  is  in  the  bills;  but  you 
do  not  look  for  it      The  curtain  is  his 
surplice,  the  cheers  of  the  gallery  his 
ordination.       He  stands  in  an  apos- 
tolic succession,  and  you  may  predict 
of  him,  before  you  have  seen  his  piece, 
that  he  will  question  none  of  the  coun- 
cils and  prevaricate  over  none  of  the 
articles.       In  his  pulpit  there  is  no 
heresy.  Virtue  will  always  triumph.  Of 
his  erring  characters  one  at  least  will 
have  a  heart  of  gold.     The  inghiue  will 
assuredly  wear  yellow  hair.      The  vil- 
lalness  will  certainly  dress  in  black. 
Yon  go  to  the  solemn  performance,  not 
because  you  look  for  novelty,  but  be- 
cause you  are  comfortably  certain  of 
its  absence.  It  is  a  ritual,  and  you  love 
it  because  it  stirs  in  your  breast  the 
older  loyalties,  the  surer  faiths  of  our 
race.      You  would  resent  a  variation, 
as  you  would  a  new  ceremonial  in  your 
village  church.      So  it  was  that  our  an- 
cestors saw  life,  and  so  our  descendants 


will  see  it  The  footlights  are  a  conse- 
crated illumination  which  range  the 
shadows  and  adjust  the  glories,  as- 
men  have  chosen  to  see  them  adjusted^ 
since  ever  their  hands  could  clap.  Oik 
this  stage  no  piece  is  ever  stale.  It  baa- 
its  repertory  theatre  in  every  village- 
booth,  where  still  you  may  see  the  clas->- 
sic  ''Iron  Box" — an  adaptation  of  €tod* 
win's  "Caleb  Williams"— or  the  older 
and  still  more  classic  *'Sweeney  Todd.*** 
They  have  never  bent  to  changing  fash- 
ions.  Their  morality  submits  to  no> 
social  evolution.  Their  Judgments  ad- 
mit no  "larger  hope."  In  their  world*, 
vice  is  vice  and  virtue  is  virtue,  ami 
the  naval  officer  always  marries  the 
golden  girl.  Here  alone  is  your  quod^ 
aemper,  your  (riiod  ubique.  Cross  the 
Channel,  and  you  will  find  that  stroUinr 
companies  are  playing  the  same  pieces- 
with  the  same  morality  to  Normaiv 
peasants  at  village  fairs.  The  uni- 
forms are  changed.  The  local  color  iB> 
varied.  But  the  same  brave  men* 
share  with  the  same  tender  women  the- 
splendors  of  the  stage  and  the  plaudits, 
of  the  pit. 

A  blind  man  who  knows  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  stage  can  find  his  way  to* 
the  melodrama  with  no  guiding  hand 
to  lead  him.  The  add  scent  of  oranges- 
is  its  symbol  and  advertisement.  The- 
orange-seller  does  not  ply  her  trade- 
outside  the  theatres  where  strenuous- 
crowds  are  waiting  to  be  harrowed  by 
"Justice,"  or  to  be  caught  in  some- 
guilty  triangle  of  the  affections.  The- 
orange  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  inteUeo- 
tuals,  nor  yet  of  the  frivolous  and  the- 
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Ught-miiided.  It  Is  part  of  a  usage  which 
neyer  yarles.  Where  Drary  Lane 
opens  towards  Goyent  Garden  thla 
Tenerable  trade  grew  up.  An  innovat- 
ing London  has  swept  away  the  dois- 
tered  inns  and  the  timbered  houses. 
The  narrow  lanes  admit  to-day  the 
sun  which  for  three  centuries  they 
never  sa.w,  and  wild  flowers  are  grow- 
ing on  the  waste  land  where  once  was 
the  centre  of  a  nation's  revels.  But 
the  faint  scent  from  tfye  orange- 
wonum's  basket  brings  back  with  it  the 
ghosts  who  sold  and  bought  and  paid 
.  their  duty  to  melodrama  on  ttris  narrow 
acre  between  restoration  and  revolu- 
tion, from  Commonwealth  to  County 
Council.  Just  so  Nell  Qwynne  must 
have  stood  as  the  chairs,  and  the 
coaches  set  down  their  brilliant  bur- 
dens. In  these  days  oranges  were  not 
the  exclusive  solace  of  the  pit  One  is 
constrained  to  believe  that  King 
Charles  himself  must  have  devoured 
them  between  the  acts  and  flung  the 
skins  upon  the  floor  of  the  royal  box. 

It  was  the  orange-woman  who  lured 
us  into  the  Aldwych  Theatre.  CfueuOut 
Hon  faoU  numaekum.  It  takes  more 
than  an  orange  to  make  a  melodrama. 
We  confess  we  were  a  little  suspicious 
of  the  title  of  the  piece.  *'The  Bad 
Qirl  of  the  Family"  has  a  meretricious, 
even  a  modem,  ring  about  it  The 
true  melodrama  deals  rather  with  the 
good  girl.  Its  votaries  are  interested, 
above  all,  in  the  triumph  of  virtue. 
Nor  were  the  posters  altogether  prom- 
ising. That  lady  with  the  sinister  leer 
belongs  to  another  tradition.  Woman 
In  melodrama  is  not  the  destroyer  or 
the  vampire.  She  errs,  indeed,  but  al- 
ways by  the  defects  of  her  qualities. 
If  we  are  to  consider  it  nicely,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Melville's  piece  marks  a  decay  and 
a  decline  in  British  melodrama.  The 
music-hall  has  invaded  his  stage,  and 
the  clowning  riots  out  of  all  reason  and 
proportion.  Melodrama  demands  its 
broad  humors,  its  physical  Jokes,  its 


*  recognised  absurdities.      But  here,  too, 
something  is  due  to  tradition.      It  i» 
to  sin  against  all  the  canons  of  the  art 
that  the  tragic  characters  should  them- 
selves  lapse  into  their  moments  of  buf- 
foonery.    The  essence  of  the  tradition 
is  its  sincerity,  its  broad  and  clear- 
browed  seriousness.      We  must  know 
from  the  beginning  who  are  the  laugh- 
able and  wbo  are  the  pathetic  person- 
ages.     What  is  tolerable  in  the  Irisb- 
man  or  the  old  woman  is  not  allowed  in 
the  heavy  lady  or  the  ing^mte.     We  re- 
spect a  yellow  wig  when  we  see  it;  it 
may  make  us  weep,  it  may  make  us 
cheer,  but  it  must  not  make  us  lauglw 
We  know  the  deep  chest  notes  appro- 
priate to  stage  wickedness;  they  muet 
not  be  varied  by  a  screaming  falsetto^. 
It  is,  moreover,  past  all  forgiving  that 
a  moving  soene,  in  which  the  heroine 
is  about  to  be  arrested  for  a  murder;, 
should  suddenly  degenerate  into  a  pil»* 
low-flght  between  girls  and  policemen*. 
We  speak  of  these  things  gravely  anA 
with  regret.    There  is  a  great  classle 
tradition  to  conserve,  and  no  one  who> 
honors  the  history  of  our  stage  can  see^ 
it  violated  without  a  serious  protest. 
Mr.    Melville    is    playing    Btrausslike* 
tricks  with  a  form  as  reverent  and  ii> 
violable  as  the  symphony  Itself.    These* 
indecent  familiarities,  where  all  should 
be  high  purpose  and  pure  emotion,  are- 
as gross  violations  of  good  taste  as  the* 
splashing  of  the  baby  in  its  bath  mid- 
way in  the  Symphonia  Domestica,  or 
the    bleating    of    the    sheep    in    Doa 
Quixote.    Mr.  Melville  murders  passa^ 
bly  well.    But  the  suspicion  seises  us 
that  he  does  not  take  his  own  plots  se^ 
riously.      We  do.    We  were  all  agog 
for  the  tragic  sequeL       We  thrilled 
when  the  "bad  girl"  rushed,  a  panting; 
fugitive,  into  that  bedroom.      We  aiH 
plauded  with  all  our  hands  when  those 
spirited  girls  vowed  that  they  would 
save  their  comrade.    The  least  that  w& 
expected  was  that  one  of  them  would 
thrust  her  slender  arm,  like  Catharine- 
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Douglas,  into  tbe  staple  of  the  lock. 
There  had  come  one  of  those  tense  he- 
roic moments  for  which  melodrama  ex- 
ists. It  was  an  impishness  worthy  of 
Mr.  Shaw  which  gave  us  a  pillow-fight 
for  OUT  anti-climax.  We  hasten  to  add 
that,  although  Mr.  Melville's  piece  is 
decadent  and  frivolous  melodrama,  it 
does  at  least  retain  some  relics  of  a 
great  inheritance.  The  "bad  girl"  is 
really  good  at  heart — had  it  been  oth- 
erwise we  should  not  have  deemed  her 
history  worthy  of  notice,  nor  would 
the  crowds  have  flocked  to  see  her. 
The  morality  throughout  rings  true  and 
sure — though  the  moral  speeches,  we 
regret  to  state,  are  almost  epigram- 
matic in  their  brevity.  There  is  a  con- 
rict  scene,  and  a  stirring  marriage 
scene.  There  is  a  bad  earl,  and  a  good 
thief.  Mr.  Melville  is  worth  a  remon- 
strance. Had  he  canonized  the  earl,  or 
damned  the  thief,  we  should  have  con- 
signed him  to  the  oblivion  which  is  the 
uttermost  darkness. 

Melodrama  is  decadent.  Yet  the 
fault  lies,  we  are  convinced,  with  the 
dramatists  and  not  with  the  public. 
These  vast  crowds  which  flock  to  •*The 
Bad  Girl'*  lack  nothing  of  the  old  se- 
riousness, the  essential  loyalty  of  mind. 
And  it  is  the  pit  which  makes  the  mel- 
odrama. You  may  write  your  iMrob- 
lem-play  as  you  will,  and  it  matters 
little  how  the  public  receives  it.  You 
have  done  your  thinking  aloud.  But 
of  a  melodrama  there  is  only  one  test 
It  is  that  your  audience  should  hiss 
your  villains.  Pall  in  that,  and  you 
liave  failed  in  all.  There  was  u6thing 
wanting  at  the  Aldwych  in  the  hearti- 
ness with  which  the  audience  hissed. 
We  can  conceive  no  prouder  moment  in 
an  actor's  career  than  that  in  which  he 
first  receives  this  tribute  to  his  realism. 
Bo  Apelles  must  have  felt  when  the 
hirds  pecked  at  the  cherries  on  his  can- 
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vas.  He  is  lost  in  his  art,  forgotten  in 
hifi  own  success.  He  knows  that  his 
hearers  have  judged  him  as  they  judge 
of  life.  They  are  in  no  mood  to  rec- 
ognize counterfeits  and  simulacra. 
Your  drawing-room  play  may  turn  on 
philanderings  and  flirtations,  on  misun- 
derstandihgs  to  be  cleared  up.  on  points 
of  casuistry  to  be  determined..  But  the 
melodrama  inherits  a  robuster  tradition. 
The  sins  with  which  it  deals  are  real 
crimes,  which  end  at  Portland  or  the 
galleys.  There  is  something  at  stake. 
There  are  lives  in  the  balance.  The 
Greeks,  also,  knew  that  it  needed  such 
material  as  this  to  make  a  great  play. 
They  dealt  for  choice  with  a  parricide 
or  a  matricide,  or  hung  their  tragedy 
on  the  sack  of  a  city  or  a  human  sacri- 
fice. It  is  in  these  footprints,  if  he 
did  but  know  it,  that  the  melodramatlst 
treads.  His  benevolent  convict  is  a 
Prometheus  Bound.  His  wicked  earl 
with  one  fair  daughter  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Agamemnon.  He  is 
right  to  eschew  innovation.  The  great 
themes  of  tragedy  were  long  ago  dis- 
covered. The  primitive  myths  of  the 
long-lost  child,  the  birth-mark  and  the 
forbidden  marriage,  these  are  the 
things  which  natural  man  has  cared  to 
hear  of  since  first  he  sought  in  ordered 
speech  to  tell  his  rarer  experiences.  For 
it  is  the  chance  of  such  happenings  as 
these  which  is  the  salt  of  life.  Life  is 
for  the  simple  man  a  lottery  in  which 
none  of  the  numbers  count,  save  the 
fatal  number  which  is  drawn.  He  en- 
dures in  dally  life  the  barren  tedium, 
in  which  tbero  are  no  coincidences  and 
rarely  a  complication.  When  he  goes 
to  the  theatre  it  is  with  the  demand 
that  one  of  these  portents  shall  happen 
there.  It  happens,  he  applauds,  and 
comes  away.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
the  experience  of  unnumbered  genera- 
tions, has  once  more  been  confirmed. 
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We  dare  say  many  people  share  our 
opiniOD  that  there  has  been  recently  an 
unusual,  possibly  an  unexampled, 
amount  of  detraction  of  our  public 
men.  No  doubt  when  political  feeling 
runs  high,  and  all  personal  criticism  of 
leaders  in  the  struggle  is  a  kind  of  can- 
vassing for  votes,  it  is  natural  that 
there  should  be  more  innuendo  and 
more  gossip  than  at  other  times.  It 
was  said  of  a  partisan  writer  on  poli- 
tics that  he  described  all  the  members 
of  his  own  party  as  handsome  and 
witty,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
other  side  as  Ugly  and  dull.  That  is  a 
habit  of  mind — perfectly  sincere,  per- 
haps, up  to  a  certain  point — which  is 
capable  of  particular  and  dangerous  ex- 
tensions. So  far  as  mere  personal . 
animosity  between  politicians  who  con- 
tinually meet  one  another  is  con- 
cerned, we  may  say,  of  course,  that 
Bngland  is  singularly  free  from  it.  A 
few  days  ago  Herr  von  Bethmaun  Holl- 
weg  was  complaining  In  the  Prussian 
Diet  that  Germans  had  never  learned 
how  to  conduct  political  rivalry  with- 
out bitterness.  And  in  France  the 
bitterness,  even  the  virulence,  is  no- 
torious. Very  likely  it  is  discounted 
by  every  one  who  deals  in  it,  but  super- 
ficially it  is  unmistakable.  Metternich, 
commenting  on  the  FratemiU  of  the 
French,  sardonically  declared  that  if  he 
were  a  Frenchman  and  had  a  brother 
he  should  say  he  was  his  cousin.  The 
detraction  which  has  been  so  noticeable 
lately  is  not  practised,  then,  among 
those  rival  politicians  who  know  one 
another  fairly  well,  but  rather  by  those 
who  know  little  of  the  subjects  of  their 
criticism.  Are  we  not  all  familiar 
with  the  current  gossip?  X,  who  re- 
cently went  abroad,  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  the  good  of  his  family,  and  we 
are  told  that  he  will  soon  be  divorced 
from  his  wife;  Y,  who  showed  a  highly 


commendable  independence  in  voting 
against  his  party  on  one  occasion,  Is 
said  to  have  got  into  the  wrong  lobby 
by  mistake  because  he  had  had  too 
much  to  drink;  Z,  who  gave  a  large 
sum  to  a  charity,  is  declared  to  have 
done  so  in  settlement  of  some  claim 
which  had  very  little  to  do  with  char- 
ity, for  Z,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  not  the 
man  to  pay  large  sums  except  as  hush- 
money;  and  so  on.  Stories  not  wholly 
unlike  these  go  the  rounds,  gathering 
much  unearned  incremeait  of  scandal  as 
they  go;  their  persistence  is  remark- 
able; their  popularity  is  as  undoubted 
as  it  is  discreditable;  their  origin  de- 
fies detection.  Very  few  public  men 
indeed  are  free  from  the  attentions  of 
slander.  Society  says  to  each  of  its 
political  leaders  as  Hamlet  says  to 
Ophelia:  *'Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as 
pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny." 

Our  own  feeling  is, .as  we  have  said, 
that  this  kind  of  calumnious  gossip  has 
gone  further  than  ever  before.  The 
liady  Teazles  are  not  confined  to  a 
group  of  persons  in  touch  with  the 
heart  of  affairs  who  exalt  scandal  into 
an  art  and  redeem  it  to  some  extent  by 
wit;  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 
in  Blackheath  or  Hampstead  as  well  as 
in  Mayfair,  and  the  calumny  is  a  dull 
pedestrian  performance,  only  making 
itself  ridiculous  by  its  pretence  of  ac- 
curate information.  "There  is  noth- 
ing,*' said  Bacon,  "makes  a  man  sus- 
pect much,  more  than  to  know  little; 
and,  therefore,  men  should  remedy  sus- 
picion by  procuring  to  know  more,  and 
not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother. 
What  would  men  have?  Do  they  think 
those  they  employ  and  deal  with  are 
Saints?*'  No;  there  is  no  need  to  think 
that  well-known  public  men  are  saints: 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  to  listen  to 
every  breath  of  detraction  which  would 
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make  them  oat  debauchees  or  fools.    A 
safe  rule,  in  default  of  personal  first- 
hand information  about  the  intimacies 
of  a  man's  life,  would  be  to  Judge  him 
solely  by  his  "public  form."    "Suspi- 
cions that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers 
are  but  buzzes;  but  suspicions  that  are 
artificially    nourished    and    put    into 
men's  heads  by  the  tales  and  whisper- 
ings of  others,   have  strings^"       We 
should  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  say 
offhand,  and  without  investigation,  that 
all  the  stories  now  current  are  untrue. 
Men  whose  occupation  in  life  keeps 
them  in  the  public  eye  certainly  de- 
serve to  be  protected  from  such  asper- 
sions, which  often  do  not  even  know 
themselves  to  be  malicious.       Surely 
it  is  not  too  much  for  public  men  to 
ask  for  the  same  indulgence  as  is  given 
to  any  criminal  by  the  law.      Th?y 
have  a  title  to  be  held  innocent  till  they 
are  proved  guilty.    If  a  man  whose  re- 
sponsibilities are  great  is  false  to  his 
trust,  and  is  clearly  proved  to  be  false, 
then  by  all  means  let  the  discredit  into 
which  he  falls  be  proportionate  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  defection;  but  sen- 
tence before  trial  is  an  infamous  pro- 
cedure.   As  to  what  we  have  called 
Judgment  by  public  form  Sydney  Smith 
said  a  very  wise  and  penetrating  thing: 
— ^"You  spend  a  great  deal  of  ink  about 
the  character  of  the  present  prime-min- 
ister.     Grant  you  all  that  you  write; 
I  say,  I  fear  he  will  ruin  Irtiand,  and 
pursue  a  line  of  policy  destructive  to 
the  true  interest  of  his  country:  and 
then  you  tell  me  he  is  faithful  to  Mrs. 
Perceval,  and  kind  to  the  master  Per- 
cevals!    These   are,    undoubtedly,   the 
first  qualifications  to  be  looked  to  in  a 
time  of  the  most  serious  public  danger; 
but  somehow  or  another  (if  public  and 
private  virtues  must  always  be  incom- 
patible), I  should  prefer  that  he  de- 
stroyed   the    domestic    happiness    of 
Wood  or  Cockell,  owed  for  the  veal  of 
the  preceding  year,  whipped  his  boys, 
and  saved  bis  country."    It  is  no  duty 


of  the  public  to  play  the  private  detec- 
tive.      Judge  a   man  by  his   "public* 
form"  so  long  as  you  have  no  possible^ 
means  of  Judging  him  Justly  by  any^ 
other.      The  principle  is  as  sound  as< 
that  of  bearing  with  inconveniences  tllL 
they  fester  into  crimes.      "Ah,"  some-, 
one  may  say,  "then  your  conviction  af- 
ter all  is  that  the  only  sin  is  to  be> 
found  out."    "Nothing  of  the  sort,"  we- 
answer,  "but  trial  by  public  scandal  ift 
outrageous  from  every  point  of  view." 
Bxperience '  shows  the  wisdom  of  the- 
rule  not  to  believe  scandalous  stories 
of  public  men.  We  venture  to  say  tha^. 
there  are  plenty  of  men  over  forty  who* 
recall  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  how 
when  th^  were  younger  they  believed, 
some  cock-and-bull  story  about  this  or 
that     statesman     which     afterwarda^ 
turned  out  to  be  as  utterly  ridiculous- 
as  it  was  cruel.      Yet  they  heard  it  oib 
what  seemed  the  best  authority.    Scan- 
dalous stories  were  told  of  Mr.  Olad*: 
stone  by  the  hundred.    Those  who  be- 
lieved  or  half  believed  them  at  the  time- 
must   now   feel   heartily   ashamed  ot~ 
themselves.       Men   and   women   who* 
would  avoid  a  similar  feeling  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence  had  better  take  our* 
illustration  to  heart 

But  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  in  ex- 
planation* if  not  in  extenuation,  of  the- 
prevalent  gossip?    We  think  that  there- 
is.      If  the  nation  should  allow  a  cer- 
tain standing  credit  to  its  public  men^ 
the  public  men  owe  a  corresponding 
duty  to  the  people.    They  should  bear- 
themselves  with  dignity,  remembering- 
that  even  if  they  are  indifferent  to* 
charges  of  clowning  as  applied  to  them- 
selves,  they   have  no  right  to  allow 
such  charges  to  be  associated  with  any 
important  or  ancient  office  under  the- 
Crown.    A  Obblnet  Minister,  for  exam- 
ple, may  cut  capers  and  compete  with* 
the  whole  political  field  in  violence  anA 
extravagance  of  phrase.     In  one  sense* 
no  great  harm  is  done;  in  another  sense- 
an  Infinitude  of  harm  is  done.      The 
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office  lie  holds  is  insensibly  lowered  in 
general  estimation.  He  makes  it  seem 
considerably  less  of  an  anomaly  than 
before  that  any  kind  of  ynlgarity,  any 
aberration  which  gossip  cares  to  name, 
shonld  be  practised  by  him  as  lightly 
as  by  any  priyate  person.  In  the  re- 
lations of  private  life,  again,  statesmen 
cannot  afford  to  be  free-and-easy,  eccen- 
tric, or  even  nnconyentional.  If  they 
are  not  always  a  little  on  their  guard 
as  to  how  their  actions  will  look,  and 
if  th^  do  not  consider  the  possibilities 
of  misrepresentation,  scandal  is  sore  to 
arise. 

The  old-fashioned  notions  of  the 
Olympian  majesty  of  the  great  offices 
of  State  may  have  been  cnltiyated  to 
the  point  of  pomposity.  But  some  pub- 
lic men  of  tonlay  are  inclined  to  Jump 
to  the  other  extreme  and  to  crack  Jokes 
in  their  shirt-sleeyes  with  grinning  au- 
diences,— audiences  which  are  amused, 
no  doubt,  but  are,  we  belieye,  pro- 
foundly unimpressed.  Those  who  have 
read  '*Oakfleld,'*  a  novel  by  W.  P.  Ar- 
nold, the  second  son  of  Arnold  of 
Rugby,  will  remember  how  he  set  a 
high  ideal  of  behavior  before  the  young 
soldier  serving  in  India.  It  was  too 
much  perhaps  to  expect  the  roystering 
subaltern  to  wear  an  air  of  sedateness, 
remembering  that  he  was  a  member  of 


the  ruling  race,  and  that  every  hour 
and  every  moment  his  conduct  was  un- 
der the  scrutiny  of  impassive  but  in- 
tensely   curious    Indians,    who    con- 
structed out  of  their  observations  some 
theory  of  the  character  of  the  strange- 
white  nation  which  destiny  had  sent 
to  govern  them.      Yet  there  was  the- 
simple  fact,  as  to  which  Arnold  made* 
no  mistake  whatever,  that  a  Jolly  even- 
ing in  the  mess  contributed  to  the  to- 
tal impression  which  was  gradually  be- 
ing beaten  out  on  the  native  mind. 
How  much  greater  is  the  responsibilitx 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer,  or  of 
a  Secretary  of  State,  than  that  of  a  sub- 
altern!   If  the  public  are  to  be  discour- 
aged from  believing  idle  rumors,  we 
say  frankly  that  one  of  the  first  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  by  public  men  is 
the  avoidance  of  "all  appearance  of 
eviL"    The    public    will    believe    les» 
when  less  occasion  is  given  to  them 
to  think  their  scandals  credible.    It  is- 
hot  enough  for  a  public  man  to  be 
able  to  say:  '*My  conscience  is  dear; 
my    actions,    if    properly    and   Justly 
Judged,  give  no  cause  for  scandal.**  He 
must  be  able  to  say:  *'I  have  main* 
tained  the  dignity  of  my  position,  and 
have  not  given  even  an  excuse  for  gos- 
sip." 


VANISHING  PICCADILLY. 


The  threatened  demolition  of  the 
twin  houses  known  to  students  of  the 
''Red  Book"  as  7  Stratton  Street  and  80 
Piccadilly,  but  regarded  by  the  world  at 
large  as  forming  part  of  tM  last-named 
thoroughfare,  involves  the  disappear- 
ance of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
landmarks  of  Western  London.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  forbidding  black-and- 
white  boards  suggesting  the  imminence 
of  the  catastrophe,  a  good  deal  has 
been  written  of  the  siege  and  surren- 


der of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  April 
1810,  and  the  circumstances  which  wod 
for  the  Guards  the  undesirable  but  now 
forgotten  nickname  of  the  "Piccadilly 
Butchers."  The  identification  of  90 
Piccadilly  as  the  scene  of  the  most  re- 
markable adventure  in  the  career  of 
the  wayward  statesman  of  whom  it 
was  written — 

Through  good  and  evfl  report,  through 

calm  and  storm, 
For  forty  years  the  pilot  of  reform, 
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rests  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Jesse.  If  that  writer  is  correct  in 
stating  that  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  af- 
terwards lived  in  the  same  house,  and 
moved  tico  or  three  doors  farther  east 
when  he  married  the  widowed  Mrs. 
Goutts  in  1827,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
another  of  those  topographical  historic 
doubts  in  which  Piccadilly  abounds.  It 
Is  moreover  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
unflattering  sobriquet  of  the  Household 
troops  arose  from  the  charge  of  April 
1810,  the  centenary  of  which  is,  by  a 
<:urious  concidence,  close  at  hand.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  the  conflict  with 
the  mob  at  the  corner  of  Park  Lane 
eleven  years  later,  when  the  determina- 
tion of  the  xwpulace  to  compel  the  car- 
xying  of  the  coffin  of  ''murdered  Queen 
Caroline"  through  the  City  led  to  ac- 
tual bloodshed.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  are  few  London  mansions 
richer  in  reminiscences  than  those  now 
menaced  with  speedy  removal. 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  now  liv- 
ing remembers  the  opening  of  the  front 
door  of  80  Piccadilly.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  faced  with  Iron  railings, 
for  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Duch- 
•ess  of  St.  Albans  in  1837,  if  not  before, 
the  two  tenements  have  formed  one 
abode,  with  the  principal  entrance  in 
Stratton  Street.  It  was  from  the  bal- 
-cony  overlooking  Piccadilly  that  the 
late  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  (born  in 
1814).  with  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Henry 
Keppel  (bom  in  1809)  sitting  by  her 
sid«>,  looked  down  smilingly  on  the  cor- 
onation procession  of  King  Edward 
VII.  From  the  same  coign  of  'vantage 
Miss  Angela  Coutts  had  witnessed  sim- 
ilar spectacles  in  1821,  1830,  and  1837. 
In  the  title  Burdett-Coutts  all  the  most 
treasured  memories  of  both  1  Stratton 
Street  and  80  Piccadilly  are  summar- 
ized. Sir  Francis  Burdett  lived  till 
1844,  surviving  the'  daughter  of  Thomas 
Ooutts,  the  opulent  banker  of  the 
Strand  and  1  Stratton  Street  whom 
be  married  in  August  1793,  six  months 


after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  only 
a  few  days.  At  the  time  of  their  death 
Miss  Coutts  had  inherited  the  colossal 
fortune  bequeathed  her  by  her  grand- 
father's widow,  Harriet,  Duchess  of 
St.  Albans,  once  Harriet  Mellon,  who 
had  presided  over  the  hospitalities  of 
Stratton  Street  ever  since  her  marriage 
with  Thomas  Coutts  in  the  year  of 
Waterloo,  while  Angela  Burdett  wa« 
still  in  her  cradle.  Thomas  Coutts  died 
in  1822.  The  late  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  could  distinctly  recollect  her 
grandfather,  and  he  was  born  in  1735, 
quite  early  in  George  II's  reign,  and 
had  talked  as  a  middle-aged  man  with 
Chesterfield  and  Chatham,  as  well  as 
with  Johnson  and  Garrick!  Possibly 
the  years  between  1815  and  1822  were 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  Royal  dukes 
were  constant  guests  at  the  Stratton 
Street  dinner-parties  en  petit  comit6,  and 
we  shall  doubtless  hear  a  good  deal  of 
these  hospitalities  in  the  biography 
which  Mr.  Francis  Coutts  is  now  com- 
piling of  the  "founder  of  the  firm." 

It  was  to  the  best-known  comer 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Piccadilly 
that  Mr.  Hamlet,  the  jeweller,  brought, 
on  the  day  following  the  postponed 
coronation  of  George  IV,  the  magnifi- 
cent diamond  cross  which  had  been 
worn  during  that  solemnity  by  the 
Duke  of  York.  The  whole  thing  had 
X)een  previously  arranged  by  Mr. 
Coutts,  who  was  dining  with  his  wife 
when  Mr.  Hamlet  arrived.  The  splen- 
did ornament  very  naturally  excited 
the  admiration  of  Mrs.  Coutts,  upon 
which  the  banker  quietly  asked  its 
owner  how  much  it  was  worth.  "I 
could  not  part  with  it  for  less  than 
£15,000,"  said  the  jeweller.  Mr.  CJoutts 
called  for  pen  and  ink,  wrote  a  cheque 
for  the  sum,  and  placed  the  glittering 
jewel  round  his  wife's  neck.  After  her 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  St  Albans, 
which  took  place  in  the  drawing-room 
overlooking  Piccadilly,  Harriet  Mellon 
showed  herself  to  be  the  most  generous 
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of  ennobled  actresses.  It  is  possible 
tbat  somewhere  in  the  doomed  houses 
there  still  exist  the  curtains  which  she 
purchased  at  a  guinea  a  yard  to  encour- 
age the  suffering  Spitalfields  weavers. 
In  1837  the  public  interest  in  Miss  An- 
gela Burdett's  fortune  of  £1,800,000  was 
little  less  than  that  felt  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria's accession.  The  days  of  colossal 
wealth  and  mnltl-millionaires  had  yet 
to  come,  and  the  newsjmpers  busied 
themselves  with  computations  as  to 
how  far  the  Ck)utts  treasure  would 
reach  if  arranged  "edgeways"  either  in 
sovereigns  or  crown-pieces.  During 
the  next  few  years  the  heiress  of  Strat- 
ton  Street,  who  probably  did  more 
good  in  her  generation  than  any  woman 
who  ever  lived,  was  assigned  to  all 
kinds  of  Royal  and  noble  personages. 
First  it  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  was  stated  on  *'the  best  author- 
ity" to  have  proposed  for  her  hand. 
Then  it  was  Louis  Napoleon;  and 
finally  the  story  "of  a  really  genuine 
love"  is  given  by  the  late  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  an  unpublished  letter  to  his 
sister  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Francis 
Coutts.  There  was  another  siege  of 
the  comer  house  by  an  insane  and 
unknown  admirer,  against  whom  Miss 
Ck)utts  was  compelled  to  seek  the  pro- 
tection of  a  court  of  law.  Like  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  Miss  Coutts  was 
much  given  to  hospitality,  and  her  par- 
ties were  chronicled  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  as  reg- 
ularly as  the  CJourt  functions,  and  with 
almost  equal  prominence.  In  1871  Miss 
Burdett-CJoutts  the  philanthropist  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts.  Some  ten 
years  later  she  married  Mr.  Ashmead 
Bartlett,  who  subsequently  assumed 
her  name.  In  1810  the  City  of  West- 
minster was  represented  in  Parliament 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett  (bom  in  1770), 
who  first  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1796  as  member  for  Borough- 
bridge,  having  married  Sophia  Coutts 


three  years  before.  In  1910  Sir  Fran- 
cis Burdett's  son-in-law  is  the  member 
for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  his 
first  election  dates  as  far  back  as  1885. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett*s  great  political 
battles  at  Westminster  date  from  1806, 
when  he  subscribed  £1000  towards  the 
candidature  of  "Paull  the  tailor,"  with 
whom  he  fought  a  duel  In  the  following 
year,  when  he  contested  the  seat  suc- 
cessfully in  person. 

The  memories  of  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
.  dett's  demagogic  triumphs  between 
1802  and  1820  are  all  closely  associated 
with  the  Piccadilly  house.  About  1820 
he  removed  to  St.  James'  Place,  but  the 
Ooutts*  connection  with  1  Stratton 
Street  remained  unbroken,  and  extends 
over  considerably  more  than  a  century. 
The  caricatures  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
between  1800  and  1820,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  long  hair  falling  over  his  fore- 
head, and  wearing  a  bright  blue  or 
green  coat,  present  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  portraits  of  a  later  date,  when  he 
gave  up  his  no  longer  safe  Westminster 
seat  to  represent  North  Wilts  as  a  mod- 
erate Conservative.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  1810 
resembled  the  more  refined  present- 
ments of  John  Bull,  in  the  possession 
of  the  writer  is  a  relic  which  unites  the 
Coutts  and  the  Burdett  interest.  It  is 
an  address  to  the  independent  electors 
of  Westminster  In  the  memorable  year 
1831,  signed  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
but  entirely  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
future  owner  of  both  houses — Miss 
Angela  Burdett,  afterwards  Miss  Bur- 
dett-Coutts. It  concludes  as  follows: 
"I  am  persuaded  that  the  good  conduct 
of  the  people,  their  enthnshisra  for 
their  patriot  King,  and  their  firm  and 
rational  attachment  to  the  approved  In- 
stitutions of  their  country  will  bring 
to  shame  false  and  impudent  impos- 
tors; and  his  Majesty's  wisdom  in  plac- 
ing the  stability  of  the  throne  on  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  interest  and 
affection  of  the  people,  instead  of  on  a 
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•narrow,  corrupt  oligarchical  intereat, 
^will  be  aa  manifest  aa  hia  flrmneaa  and 
uneet  approbation  of  wise  and  good 
men.  Gentlemen,  I  bave  no  profes- 
sions to  make.  We  understand  one  an- 
*  •other,  and  I  trust  we  shall  soon  receiye 
ithe  reward  of  our  labors  in  the  reno- 
vated liberty  of  our  country."  The 
shospitalities  of  1  Stratton  Street  and 
-90  Piccadilly  between  1880  and  1900 
were  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
those  already  alluded  to.      They  can- 

Tte  Outlook. 


not  be  chronicled  here^  but  they  add 
to  the  store  of  memories  which  cling 
to  these  doomed  buildings,  and  will  In 
some  measure  continue  to  do  so  when 
the  existing  Georgian  houses  are  re- 
placed by  a  twentieth-century  hotel  or 
flats  replete  with  modem  oonyenience. 
We  may  be  thankful  that  Apsley  and 
Bath  Houses  still  remain,  and  that  the 
desolation  which  for  a  time  moiaced 
the  London  home  of  the  Dukes  of 
Deyonshire  is  temporarily  postponed. 

JL»    M»     Bm 


A  GLANCE  INTO  THE  FDTURK 


1011.  Another  General  Blection.  No 
•change  in  the  composition  of  parties, 
aaye  that  Bir  Chorge  Dfjughty  is  re- 
turned for  Pudsey.  Country  pro- 
jQounces  itself  decidedly  against  the 
Budget  and  Tariff  Reform,  Free  Trade, 
4ind  the  Lords,  Little  Bnglandism  and 
a  Big  Navy.  Mr.  ABquith  takes  a  firm 
«tand — ^Budget  first.  But  on  receiving 
41  resolution  from  the  Radical  Members 
for  Clackmannan,  explains  that  this 
oreally  means  Veto  first.  The  Oh4moeaor 
borrows  £100,000,000  at  four  per  cent 
Mr,  Byles  created  a  peer  to  terrorize  the 
Lords. 

1912.  No  great  change  occurs  at  the 
■annual  General  Blection.  Pudsey  re- 
turns Mr.  Bernard  Bhaw.  Mr.  AsquUh 
.puts  his  foot  down  firmly,  and  says, 
"Veto  first"  Torchlight  procession 
Xrom  the  National  Liberal  Club  to 
Downing  Street  The  Ohancellor  bor- 
rows £80,000,000  at  six  per  cent,  as  no 
jnajority  can  be  found  for  the  four-year 
.Budget.  To  the  consternation  of  the 
Peers  Mr.  Oadlmrp  is  created  Lord 
Brntrnville. 

1918.  Interest  in  the  General  Elec- 
tion concentrated  on  Pudsey — the  index 
•constituency.  Pudsey  returns  Mr. 
Harold  Cox.  Mr.  Asquith  says  that  the 
41me  for  talking  is  over — ^the  time  for 


action  has  arrived.  Banquet  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club  to  celebrate  this 
epoch  in  our  history.  Ohancellor  bor- 
rows £40,000,000  at  eight  per  cent,  and 
strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  House  of 
Lords  by  omitting  the  salaries  of  its 
door-keepers  from  the  estimates. 

1914.  Great  interest  in  the  General 
Blection  as  the  Premier  announces  that 
it  is  to  be  fought  on  the  Veto  question, 
and  that  he  will  not  take  office  unless 
this  is  settled  once  for  all.  Pudsey 
returns  the  Rw.  R.  J.  VampbeU.  Mr. 
Aequith  retains  office,  and  declares  em- 
phatically that  the  six-years'  Budget 
must  come  first  On  cross-examina- 
tion by  Mr.  Redmond^  he  explains  that 
this  means  "first  after  the  Veto." 
Oongratulatory  address  iNresented  to 
the  Premier  by  Mr.  Bilas  K.  Hocking  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Liberal  Club^ 
Mr.  Lloyd  Oeorife  reduces  the  Lord 
Ohanoellof^B  salary  by  half,  and  this 
blow  at  the  Peers  proving  ineffective 
borrows  £20,000,000  at  fifteen  per  cent 

1915.  At  the  Albert  Hall  meeting  be- 
fore the  General  Blection  Mr.  AtquHh 
declares  with  emphasis  that  he  will  not 
hold  office  for  one  moment  if  subject  to 
the  humiliations  of  former  years.  Pud- 
sey returns  Sir  ^  Henry  Norman.  This 
is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  country 
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^emandii  the  Budget  first  The  PrenUer 
•^umoonces  to  the  House  that  their  first 
rduty  will  be  to  put  the  finances  of  the 
country  in  order  and  that  the  Budget 
'^hall  have  priority  oyer  eTerythUig  ez- 
*c€fpt  the  Veto.  Bonfires  blaze  outside 
the  National  Liberal  Club.  Mr,  Lloyd 
<tm)rffe  borrows  £5,000  at  eighty  per 
'Cent  for  urgent  national  purposes — ^the 
payment  of  the  Ohanofillor  of  the  Ex- 
^theqmr*i  salary. 


1016.  Extraordinary  migration  of 
people  assessed  for  Income  Tax.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  crushed  to  death  at 
Charing  Cross  and  Victoria,  sinking  of 
six  overcrowded  Channel  steamers,  aiid 
downfall  of  eighty  packed  aeroplanes. 

Address  presented  to  Mr.  AaquUh  by 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  congratulat- 
ing him  on  his  patriotic  self-denial  in 
not  clinging  to  office  when  he  had  not  a 
majority. 
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Mr.  James  Oliver  Curwood  has  made 
zM,  new  story  of  the  frozen  North  in 
-^he  Danger  l^rail,"  a  story  in  which 
-furs  and  the  dog  team,  Indians  and 
half-breeds  are  combined  with  mur- 
•4er  ptots  borrowed  from  the  histories 
-of  trade  unions  and  political  conspira- 
tors, and  elaborate  artfulness,  f ascinat- 
'iQg  in  a  story  although  possibly  unat- 
tractive in  reality.  The  hero  loves  a 
.^glrl  who  seems  to  seek  his  life  but  in- 
-the  end  he  is  made  happy  and  months 
•of  mystery  are  explained  in  a  brief 
.half-hour.  The  tale  is  excellent  of  its 
-species  in  spite  of  an  occasional  lapse 
4nto  the  dialect  of  the  stock  speculator 
-and  the  poker  player.  Bobbs-Merrill 
•Company. 

There  are  few  novelists  who  write  of 
•life  in  the  open  with  keener  zest  than 
Harold  Bindloss,  and  his  new  story, 
*Thurston  of  Orchard  Valley,*'  is  in  the 
familiar  style  that  has  given  so  much 
'pleasure  to  readers  who  have  grown 
weary  of  depressing  and  dubious  stud- 
ies of  conventional  society.      Its  hero 
^is  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family 
but  narrow  means,  its  scene  is  laid  in 
British  Columbia,  and  its  plot  turns 
•upon  the  struggle  of  an  engineer  to 
drain  a  huge  tract  of  land  by  blasting 
^  new  channel  for  a  river  and  the  un- 
•derhand  efforts  of  a  rival  company  to 


prevent  him  from  completing  his  con- 
tract in  the  stipulated  time.  The  au- 
thor's women  are  not  so  well  drawn 
as  his  men,  and  the  romance  which  he 
introduces  is  commonplace,  but  as  a 
story  of  strenuous  adventure  and 
achievement  the  book  deserves  warm 

praise.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

• 

'Trancia's  Masterpiece,"  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  Carmichael,  is  a  serious 
inquiry  into  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  oldest  known  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  the  doctrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  one  an  altar-piece  by  Fran- 
cia  in  the  Church  of  San  Frediano 
in  Lucca,  the  other  a  picture  in 
the  Church  of  San  Francesco  in 
Lucca,  older  and  apparently  furnishing 
the  ideas  for  the  former.  The  mis- 
apprehensions in  regard  to  the  altar- 
piece,  the  meaning  of  its  various  parts, 
its  history,  the  name  of  its  donor,  and 
the  name  of  the  chapel  originally  con- 
taining it  were  so  many  that  Mr.  Car- 
michael's  search  for  the  truth  was  long 
and  painstaking  and  his  account  of  it  is 
intensely  interesting.  No  scholar  who 
has  known  the  dear  delight  of  pursuing 
an  elusive  truth  can  fail  to  enjoy  it. 
When  discovered,  the  history  was  found 
to  be  both  romantic  and  curious,  and 
poseibly  its  publication  may  bring  to 
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light  other  Immaculate  Conceptions 
hitherto  mistaken  for  Coronations  and 
Assumptions.  **Prancia*8  Masterpiece" 
is  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  masteri)I«ce,  and  of 
other  pictures  on  the  same  subject,  and 
in  an  appendix  it  contains  a  choice  as- 
sortment of  erroneous  opinions  in  re- 
gju-d  to  it.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"John  the  Unafraid,"  is  the  title  of  a 
small  anonymous  volume  vested  in 
royal  purple  and  white  and  relating 
the  deeds  and  words  of  the  one  man 
who  was  not  afraid  when,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  certain  of  the  wise  of 
the  earth  declared  that  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end  in  forty-two  months. 
This  man  John  lived  only  to  be  kind 
and  just  and  had  no  time  to  consider 
the  end  of  the  world,  thereby  scandal- 
izing those  who  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  coming  change  so  that 
many  came  to  reprove  him,  and  many 
more  came  to  be  taught  how  to  rid 
themselves  of  fear.  John  is  a  very 
Confucius  in  devising  good  answers 
and  no  small  worldly  wisdom  and  com- 
Df^on  sense  mingle  with  his  charity  and 
faith,  and  as  he  has  a  pretty  gift  of 
humor,  the  book  should  be  as  agreeable 
to  the  children  of  this  world  as  to  the 
children  of  light.  A.  T.  McClurg  & 
Co. 

"In  After  Days.  Thoughts  on  the  Fu- 
ture Life,"  is  one  of  those  books  which 
in  a  perfect  world  would  for  months 
after  its  appearance  supersede  the 
novel  as  a  subject  for  conversation,  and 
turn  the  thoughts  of  all  worthy  read- 
ers to  the  solemn  realities  of  which  it 
treats,  but  as  matters  are,  it  will  prob- 
ably receive  small  attention  except 
from  that  minority  capable  of  perceiv- 
ing that  even  as  a  literary  curiosity  It 
deserves  something  more  than  passing 
attention,  inasmuch  as,  although  but 
one  of  its  nine  authors  has  been  or- 
dained to  the  ministry,  all  of  them  have 
been  successful  in  their  own  fields  of 


effort;    and    one   of    them    has    writ- 
ten a  book  which  for  forty  years  has 
consoled  the  mourners  of  all  ages  and 
conditions.    Mr.  Howells  takes  up  the 
subject  endeavoring  to  find  good  advice 
to.  the  mourner  and  discusses  It  with 
that  beautiful  delicacy  with  which  he 
treats  all  the  really  serious  matters  of 
life;    Mrs.     Elizabeth     Stuart    Phelps 
Ward  brings  forward  an  original  view 
of  the  proper  way  to  regard  death;  Mr. 
John  Bigelow  takes  up  his  parable  In 
defence  of  a  personal  Immortality  so 
earnestly  that  one  Is  tempted  to  accuse 
him  of  playing  Mr.  Valiant  for  Truth; 
Mrs.  Howe  writes  In  the  conviction  that 
the  persistent  "something"  which  has 
accompanied     her     through     all     the 
changes  of  this  life  will  still  attend  her 
In    whatsoever    further    events    may 
come;   Mr.   Henry  Mills  Alden  ingen- 
iously declines  to  go  beyond  Tom  Ap- 
pletpn's  opinion  that  death  Is  "Interest- 
ing";   Col.    Hlgglnson    ranges   himself 
near  Mr.  Bigelow,  wondering  how  any 
can  doubt  a  future  life,  and  relating 
some  sacred  experiences;  Dr.  William 
Hanna  Thomson  argues  for  immortal- 
ity as  the  only  reasonable  result  of  the 
creation    of    man;    Professor    Perrero 
warns  his  readers  that  not  only  Is  there 
a  future  life,  but  that  nothing  worse 
could  happen  to  tills  world  than  indif- 
ference  to    that   life,    and   lastly    Mr. 
Henry  James  elaborates  the  statement 
that  it  would  be  in  execrably  bad  taste 
for  the  originator  of  things  to  delude 
man  with  a  vision  of  immortality  only 
to  withdraw  it,  and  that,  therefore  It  Is 
Incredible  that  the  vision  should  not  be 
realized.    It  Is  tru^  that  a  single  text 
of  Scripture  has  more  weight  than  all 
this  conjecture,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
these  conjectures  are  worth  infinitely 
more  than  the  vague  nebulosities  called 
by  most  of  us  our  thoughts,  and  they 
should  Indeed  divert  the  mind  from  the 
best  seller  even  In  Its  fourteenth  edi- 
tion    before     publication.    Harper    & 
Brothers. 
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A  Song  of  RivcfSj  Etc, 


A  SONG  OF  RIVBRS. 

Lights  upon  tbe  yellow  Tiber  are  too 

beautiful  to  tell. 
But  the  ancient  poets  praised  them, 

and   dead    Emperors   loved    them 

well. 
Dim  Cathedral  lights  at  evening  flash 

from  all  the  hills  of  Rome. 
He*s  a  stately  river,  Tiber.    There's  a 

better  stream  at  home. 

Fierce  by  vineyards  aod  by  castles,  in 

a  fury  flows  the  Rhine, 
And  he  sets  the  blood  a-pulsfng  like  a 

draught  of  gallant  wine, 
lioud  his  road  through  quiet  cities,  in 

a  rage  he  seeks  the  sea, 
And  the  peasants  mourn  his  plunder. 

There's  a  finer  stream  for  me. 

Still  the  Douro  makes  a  music  that  it 

made  for  Moors  in  Spain, 
Of  the  wind  in  highland  valleys,  and 

the  wrath  of  winter  rain: 
Music  fit  for  knights  in  armor,  when 

the  valiant  trumpets  call. 
But  I  yearn  to  hear  the  murmur  of  an 

English  waterfall. 

There's  a  torrent  in  Albania,  where  the 

faint  red  garnets  glow 
Through  the  feud  of  waters,  like  the 

ghosts  of  blood  shed  long  ago. 
Women  wail  by  those  sad  waters  for 

the  sorrows  that  are  there, 
And  the  oak-trees  mourn  forever  over 

drooping  maidenhair. 

O  the  moonlit  Seine  is  silver,  and  I 

know  not  what  she  sings. 
But  her  song  is  surely  haunted  by  the 

sweep  of  white  swans'  wings. 
Like  a  sword  she  cleaves  the  night, 

and  carries  memories  to  the  sea. 
Frosted  gowns,  and  nobles  courting, 

and  a  great  King's  revelry. 

There  are  streams  that  are  not  waters. 

The  Italian  fishers  know 
How  the  dolphins  thread  with  silver 

tracks  the  wistful  afterglow, 
Olades  that  cut  a  tangled  forest,  tides 

that  sever  seas  asleep, 
O  it's  loved  they  are  by  cavaliers  and 

the  sailors  of  the  deep. 


There's  a  pathway  to  the  sunset  shines 

across  a  sea  I  love. 
There's  the  Milky  Way  of  Heaven  that 

"the  angels  ford  above. 
There's  a  pageant  on  the  wheatfleld 

when,  the  shadows  flung  aside, 
Morning  lights  a  lane  of  poppies  in  a 

narrow  scarlet  tide. 

By  old  sluices,  weirs  and  channels,  and 

deserted  torrent  ways. 
By  processions  and  their  incense,  like 

a  scented  summer  haze. 
By  the  lovely  lakes  of  lilies,   where 

the  fairy  woodlands  are. 
By  the  light  that  rends  the  heavens  at 

the  falling  of  a  star, 

By  the  Bosphorus  and  Jordan,  by  all 

Pagan  streams  and  Frank, 
By  the  dog-rose  and  the  myrtle,  and 

the  wild*flowers  on  their  bank. 
By  the  Spring  song  of  the  rivers  when 

their  life  1b  treasured  snow, 
By  the  waterfaUs  of  all  the  world,  my 

stream's  the  best  I  know. 

You  shall  one  day  see  my  river  where 

the  pines  and  willows  meet. 
Find  a  shallow  filled  with  sunlight,  let 

it  sparkle  round  your  feet 
When  I  watch  your  face  refiected  In 

the  stillness  of  a  pool, 
I  shall  call  my  river  still  more  dear,  O 

you  most  beautiful. 

Ben  Kendim. 

The  Spectator. 


IN  ROMNEY  MARSH  AT  SUNRISE. 

(fbaombht.) 

O  were  the  deep  fields  of  the  heaven 

Beneath  our  feet  like  these— 
Could  we  surmount  the  shade  of  Death 

And  Ids  all-shaking  seas — 
Were  mortal  feet  for  ever  meant 

From  life  to  life  to  run 
Through  a  million-dawnM  firmament 

Breaking  from  sun  to  sun — 
How  well  with  thee  were  I  content 

For  soul's  companion! 
Only  with  thee  and  beauty  blent 

Always  to  Journey  on! 

Herbert  Trench, 

The  Satuntaj  Review. 
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ARE  WE  LOSING  THE  USE  OF  OUR  HAKDS? 


Looking  back  to  the  dawn  of  the 
human  race  one  can  only  view  with  in- 
credulous wonder  the  work  that  has 
been  wrought  and  the  fabric  that  has 
been  fashioned  by  the  restless  animal 
man,  with  his  two  ever-busy  hands,  in 
the  course  of,  say,  some  fifty  centuries. 
In  the  soil  upon  which  London  stands 
are  still  to  be  found  flint  arrow  heads 
and  spear  points  which  represent  the 
most  finished  handiwork  of  the  first 
Londoner — a  naked  man  in  a  rirerside 
Jungle.  Above  the  beds  in  which  these 
weapons  lie  now  rises  an  undreamed-of 
city,  the  folk  of  which  may  be  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  an  airship,  while 
below  the  buried  javelin  heads  there 
burrows  an  electric  railway. 

The  advance  of  handlcraftsmanship 
Bince  the  days  of  the  flint  arrow  is  al- 
most too  amazing  to  formulate,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  assumed  that  man  has 
advanced  in  like  proportion.  If  this 
inference  includes  the  estimate  of  man 
as  an  animal,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  sound  reasoning  to  Judge 
comprehensively  of  the  worker  from 
his  works.  It  is  probable,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  man  of  to-day  is  inferior, 
in  certain  points,  to  the  savage  who 
made  the  fiint  implements.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  neolithic  man  was 
keener  of  sight  and  hearing  and  fleeter 
of  foot  than  is  the  present  inhabitant 
of  these  islands.  He  surely,  too,  pos- 
sessed greater  powers  of  endurance.  If 
a  Marathon  race  could  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  modem  Londoner  and  his 
earliest  ancestors  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  winner  wonld  be  a  cave  man, 
one  who  had  had  no  choice  but  to  hunt 
the  reindeer  on  foot.  This  is  not  the 
only  discrepancy,  for  I  believe  that  the 
modern  flint  knapper  finds  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  successfully  to  re- 
produce t2ie  finest  fiint  implements  of 
the  age  of  stone. 


At  the  present  time  not  a  year  passes 
that  does  not  add  some  wonder  to  the 
list  of  things  manufactured.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  from  this  that  man,  as 
a  master  of  handicraft,  is  becoming 
every  year  more  adept  Handlcrafts- 
manship has  a  limit,  Just  as  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  of  vision  and  of 
hearing.  Has  that  limit  even  noiy 
been  reached,  or  is  it,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, declining?  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion— "Are  we  losing  the  use  of  our 
hands?"  I  would  venture  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  and  say  "that  we  are." 
I  do  not  wish  to  draw  any  pessimistic 
deductions  from  this  conclusion  but 
merely  to  discuss  the  fact. 

Two  of  the  commonest  handicrafts 
are  those  of  writing  and  sewing,  but 
they  are  being  now  rapidly  supplanted 
by  the  typewriter,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  sewing-machine,  on  the  other. 
The  finer  use  of  the  fingers  is  thus  be- 
coming lost,  so  far  as  these  simple 
craftb  are  concerned.  Th^e  was  occa- 
sion when  penmanship  was  almost  a 
fine  art,  and  the  writing-master  a 
power  in  the  land.  In  these  present 
days*  of  hurry  there  is  no  time  for 
elegant  handwriting.  Th^.  .script  of 
the  ordinary  letter-writer  is  often  as 
hard  to  interpret  as  the  message  on  the 
Rosetta  stone,  and  as  there  is,  coin- 
cidentally,  no  leisure  available  for  the 
deciphering  of  illegible  writing  the 
typing  machine  becomes  oin^ttune. 
The  machine  not  only  represents  a  loss 
of  manual  skill,  but  a  loss  of  that  indi- 
viduality which  attaches  to  handwrit- 
ing whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 

Passing  from  these  illustrations, 
which  are  obvious  and  trivial,  I  may 
turn  to  larger  things,  and  commence 
with  the  handiwork  of  the  surgeon. 
Surgery  during  recent  years  has  made 
amazing  advances — advances  which 
are  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
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the  art  and  which  have  been  of  incal- 
cnlable  advantage  to  the  sick  and  in- 
jured.    Should  it  be  asked  if  this  prog- 
ress has  been  associated  with,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  the  handicraft  of  surgery,  the 
answer  is,  it  has  not  Further,  I  would 
be  bold  enough  to  add  that  surgery,  as 
a  pure  handicraft,  reached  a  point  of 
perfection  prior  to  these  great  changes, 
to  which  point  it  does  not  now  attain. 
Let  me  take,  as  an  instance,  the  per- 
formance of  an  amputation.      It  must 
be  realized  that  before  the  days  of  an- 
aesthetics the  surgeon  was  operating 
.  upon    a    conscious    being.      Rapidity 
of   movement   was   all-essential;    suc- 
cess    was     gauged     by     the     stop- 
watch;    every     unnecessary     second 
meant      unnecessary      torture.      The 
surgeon     had     to     be     nuirvellously 
deft  of  hand,   cool,   yet   alert   as   a 
fencer,  quick,  yet  as  sure  as  a  matador. 
The  combination  of  qualities  that  made 
up  a  good  operating  surgeon  was  rare, 
and  so,  in  those  days,  the  perfect  oper- 
ator was  equally  rare.      I  can  imagine 
few  phases  of  handicraf tsmanship  more 
difficult  or  more  subtle  than  that  dis- 
played by  the  facile  operator  in  the 
pre-ansesthetic  days.      Now,  wit^  the 
use  of  anesthetics,  the  surgeon  can 
proceed  with  easy  deliberation;  every 
step   can   be   measured   and   Judged; 
there  is  no  call  to  be  brilliant;  there  is 
no  element  of  hurry,  for  in  place  of  the 
flashing  of  a  blade  is  an  action  as 
studied  as  a  movement  on  the  chess 
board. 

The  result  of  it  all  is  this.  Surgery, 
as  a  pure  handicraft,  has  undoubtedly, 
lost  ground,  yet  the  gain  in  other  ways 
has  been  great  No  longer,  in  the 
making  of  a  surgeon,  are  uncommon 
qualities  required;  the  craft,  ceasing 
to  be  limited  to  the  few,  is  open  to  the 
many,  and,  above  all,  the  display  of 
dexterity  by  the  old-time  surgeon  has 
been  happily  replaced  by  the  surer  and 
more  perfect  recovery  of  the  patient 


Some  of  the  simple  crafts  exhibit  in 
striking  fashion  the  decay  of  cultiva- 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  hands.    Take 
the  very  ancient  occupation  of  spinning 
and  weaving.      In  India  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  see  the  whole  process  of  mak- 
ing cloth  from  cotton  carried  out  by 
hand.       The  process  involves  a  flne 
training   for   the    fingers — a    training 
that  has  made  nimble  and  sensitive  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  this  country.      But  the  handicraft 
has  vanished,  the  machine  has  replaced 
it,  and  the  skiU  educed  by  centuries  of 
practice  has  been  lost  for  ever.      In 
spinning    the    early    appliances    were 
merely  the  distaff,  the  spindle  and  the 
whorl.     The  drawing  out  of  the  thread 
needed    great   nicety   of    touch,    well 
worthy  of  fostering.     The  spindle  and 
whorl  are  now.  but  curiosities  suited  for 
a  museum,  although  in  India  the  d^- 
cate  yam  used  for  Dacca  muslin  is 
still   made  on   the  spindle.      In  due 
course  came  the  spinning  wheel,  and 
after   it   the   Saxon   wheel,   with   its 
treadle  and  the  flyer  around  the  bob- 
bin.   There  was  a  time  when  through 
every  cottage  door  could  be  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  spinning  wheel— the  spin- 
ning wheel  that  will  ever  recall  thft 
rose-covered  porch  and  the  old-world 
garden.    Thousands  of  women  learnt 
datntinese  of  touch  by  this  simple  work. 
But  the  craft  is  kwt,  the  good  it  did 
forgotten,  and  the  nimble  hands  are 
turned  to  ruder  uses.      There  must  be 
few  now  who,  if  they  heard  it  would 
recognize  the  music  of  "the  hum  of  the 
wheel."    It  has  been  drowned  by  the 
noise  of  the  spinning  Jenny  and  the 
factory  whistle. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  pos- 
sible to  see  in  almost  every  fishing  vil- 
lage half  a  dozen  gossips  strolling 
about  knitting  stockings  and  Jerseys 
for  their  men  folk.  The  work  was  not, 
perhaps,  elaborate,  but  it  was  a  good 
training  for  the  hands.  The  knitters 
are  now  hard  to  be  found.      Hand- 
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knitting  does  not  pay  except  as  an 
amusement  A  bewildering  machine 
has  left  the  fish- wife  idle.  In  a  few 
villages  beyond  the  sound  of  the  fac- 
tory bell  the  knitting  frame  of  William 
Lee  may  still  be  found,  but  clearly 
enough  its  days  are  numbered. 

The  ancient  art  of  embroidery — as 
ancient  as  Babylon  and  Tyre— was  a 
craft  of  wide  possibilities.  It  engaged 
as  well  the  princess  as  the  peasant,  and 
reached,  at  the  time  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  dignity  of  a  great  art  That 
handicraft  is  practically  lost,  so  that  it 
may  be  questioned  if  ladies,  in  the  next 
generation,  will  know,  even  by  name, 
the  tambour  or  the  satin  stitch,  or 
could  tell  the  stem  stitch  from  the 
cushion.  It  is  true  that  the  finer  work 
Is  still  done  by  hand,  but  the  major 
part  is  turned  out  of  a  machine  with 
brutal  unconcern.  I  believe  that  with 
the  modem  iorm  of  the  Heilmann  em- 
broidery machine  one  inartistic  person 
can  guide  from  80  to  140  needles, 
working  simultaneously,  and  producing 
as  many  replicas  of  the  same  design. 
There  are  advantages  resulting  from 
this  which  are  easy  to  appreciate,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  thousand  hands 
have  lost  their  cunning  and  handi- 
craftsmanship  has  passed  to  a  lower 
grade. 

Lace-maklng  occupies  a  somewhat 
similar  position.  It  is  probably  the 
most  elaborate  work  which  has  ever 
engaged  the  facile  fingers  of  women.  It 
has  afforded  a  recreation  to  the  rich 
and  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  poor. 
The  Venetian  rose-point  lace  of  the 
eighteenth  century  represents,  I  sup- 
pose, the  pinnacle  of  its  development 
Lace-making  has  engaged  whole  colo- 
nies of  women,  and  has  enabled  them 
to  bring  the  culture  of  the  hand  to  a 
marvellous  degree  of  perfection.  This 
has  assuredly  been  an  object  worthy  of 
attainment  But  the  days  of  the  craft 
are  nearly  over,  and  the  manual  skill  so 
laboriously  attained  is — ^in  spite  of  all 


attempts  to  revive  it— -in  process  of 
being  lost  Hand-made  lace  is  still 
produced,  but  the  output  is  smalL  The 
machine  has  replaced  the  practised  fin- 
gers, and  the  work,  once  pleasantiy 
and  graciously  carried  out  by  the  cot- 
tage porch,  is  now  rattled  through  in 
the  unlovely  factory.  It  is  a  poor  con- 
solation to  own  that  the  lace  loom  is  a 
marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  that  it 
is  possibly  the  most  intricate  piece  of 
machinery  in  existence,  a  fact  which 
must  be  held  as  conveying  no  small 
compliment  to  the  handiwork  it  has  re- 
placed. 

Another  venerable  figure  among 
craftsmen  is  the  shoemaker  with  his 
last  His  art  is  the  outcome  of  cen- 
turies of  experience.  He  bought  his 
own  leather  and  fashioned  a  boot  com- 
plete with  his  own  hands  and  rather 
primitive  implements.  Hand-made 
boots  are  still  produced  in  large  num- 
bers, but  I  understand  that  the  article 
is  no  longer  the  product  of  one  worker, 
but  of  many.  The  machine-made  boot 
supplies  the  multitude.  The  old  crafts- 
man may  mourn  the  loss  of  his  finished 
skill,  but  he  must  be  proud  to  think 
that  even  in  the  making  of  the  uppers 
of  a  boot  it  needs  some  sixteen  ma- 
chines to  do  what  was  done  by  his 
two  hands.  A  great  press  now  cuts 
out  the  sole  piece;  heavy  rollers  take 
the  place  of  the  lapstone.  Byelet  holes 
are  fashioned  at  the  rate  of  100  a  min- 
ute. Buttonholes  are  made  and  fin- 
ished by  one  machine,  while  the  but- 
tons are  fastened  on  by  another.  A 
final  engine  actually  .links  together 
with  a  stitch  the  two  boots  of  a  fin- 
ished pair.  Here,  then,  as  in  the 
daintier  art  of  glove-making,  is  there 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  use  of  the 
hands. 

Probably  the  oldest  domestic  instru- 
ment is  the  needle.  There  were  needle 
makers  in  the  reindeer  cave  and  in  the 
lake  dwelling.  They  fashioned  these 
implements  out  of  bone,  and  later  out 
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of  bionze.  In  tlie  course  of  time 
needle-making  became  a  very  fine 
handlcluft,  needing  the  deftest  use  of 
the  fingers.  Steel  needles  were  made 
at  Nuremberg  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  In  1850  the 
manufacture  became  prominent  In  Eng- 
land. The  needle-maker  was  a  mas- 
ter of  craft  The  common  needle  Is 
now  made  by  a  series  of  machines, 
which  turn  the  Implements  out  in 
pairs,  two  being  united,  head  to  head. 
The  process  Involves  manual  skill,  and 
in  the  production  of  special  needles 
something  of  the  cunning  of  the  past; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  a  great 
means  for  the  culture  of  the  hands  has 
passed  away. 

With  regard  to  pins',  I  need  not  say 
that  one  machine  provides  them,  com- 
plete with  heads  and  points,  at  the  rate 
of  about  200  a  minute.  Wire  enters 
the  machine  at  one  end  and  comes  out 
as  pins  at  the  other.  A  still  more 
Ingenious  apparatus  sticks  pins  In 
formal  rows  Into  the  paper.  So  here, 
again,  there  Is  no  need  of  hands. 

The  carpenter,  with  his  primitive  art, 
is  still  with  us,  but  he  Is  not  the  handi- 
craftsman that  he  was.  There  are 
sawing  engines  and  planing  machines 
for  boards  of  every  kind.  The  *f our 
cutter  machine"  works  all  four  faces  of 
the  wood  simultaneously.  Machines 
have  been  produced  for  fashioning  all 
kinds  of  mouldings,  for  cutting  dove- 
tails, mortises,  and  tenons,  while  the 
engine  known  as  the  ''Universal 
Joiner"  is  a  combination  machine  with 
superhuman  powers.  The  ''copying 
lathe"  produces  objects  of  regular  or 
irregular  shape  automatically  from  a 
pattern,  and  can  turn  out,  with  equal 
ease,  a  gunstock  or  a  broom  handle,  a 
boot-last  or  a  toy  horse.  The  sand- 
paperiog  machine  Is  almost  uncanny  in 
its  imitation  of  human  movements, 
while  the  self -directing  lathe  represents 
the  callous  absorption  of  whole  centu- 
ries of  manual  skill.      Well  may  the 


carpenter  In  Alice's  Wonderland  "shed 
a  bitter  tear." 

Paper-making  was  another  estimable 
handicraft  It  Is  still  practised  as 
such  in  India,  and  by  methods  which 
probably  differ  little  from  those  em- 
ployed before  the  days  of  Ohrist.  Of 
the  total  output  of  paper  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  is  stated  that  only  one  per  cent 
Is  now  hand-made  to  the  detriment  of 
the  hand,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  paper. 
Envelopes  were  introduced  about  1840, 
and  their  production  involved  no  mean 
skill,  as  any  can  testify  who  have  seen 
women  folding  envelopes  with  a  rapid- 
ity that  was  almost  bewildering.  The 
average  envelope  Is  now  folded  and 
gummed  by  machines.  The  "Leader" 
machine  can  fold  and  gum  these  papers 
at  the  rate  of  00  to  100  per  minute. 

Bookbinding  was  a  fine  and  delicate 
art,  and  is  still  carried  on  by  methods 
and  tools  which  have  altered  little  since 
the  craft  began.  Oheap  binding  is  now 
effected  by  machinery  from  first  to 
last,  and  so  the  agate  burnisher,  the 
blood  stone,  the  paring  knife,  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  bookbinders*^ 
trade  are  likely  to  be  found  only  in  the 
collections  of  the  curious. 

It  is  possible  that  the  exquisite  art 
of  engraving  affords  the  aptest  exam- 
ple of  the  grievous  loss  of  hand  culture 
which  the  last  few  decades  have  expe- 
rienced. Line  engraving— that  is  to 
say,  engraving  upon  a  metal  plate  with 
a  burin — ^is  now  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, while  the  still  more  delightful 
art  of  wood  engraving  has  practically 
vanished.  The  mezzotint  is  becoming 
rare;  lithography  is  largely  replaced  by 
the  photographic  method  and  chromo- 
llthography  by  the  "three-color  pro- 
cess"; with  the  result  that  in  the  place 
of  a  series  of  most  delectable  handi- 
crafts, developed  to  a  point  of  extreme 
refinement,  we  have  the  j)oor  substitute 
of  photo-engraving  and  the  process 
block.  Here,  Indeed,  is  a  veritable  de- 
cay in  the  finer  uses  of  the  human 
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hand,  an  actual  decline  which  must 
leave  the  race  the  ixxMrer. 

I  am  not  at  this  moment  concerned 
with  mere  labor-saving  devices  nor 
with  the  thousand  and  one  machines 
which  are  taking  the  place  of  human 
muscles.  Handicraftsmanship  is  not 
concerned  with  the  steam  navy  or 
steam  shovel,  with  the  trench-excavat- 
ing machine  or  the  tree-feller,  with 
the  rock-drill  or  the  pneumatic  rivetter. 
It  only  need  be  noted  that  these  ma- 
chines do  not  tend  to  improve  the 
physical  development  of  man. 

It  is  becoming  a  question  where  the 
change  from  thews  to  steel  is  going  to 
end.  The  modern  laundry,  the  mod- 
em kitchen,  and  the  modern  farm  all 
afford  displays  of  things  not  done  by 
hands.  In  the  hayfleld  the  scythe  is 
replaced  by  the  mower,  the  hay  is 
tossed,  not  by  Phoebes  in  sun-bonnets, 
but  by  the  tedder.  It  is  raked  into 
line  by  machine,  loaded  into  the  hay- 
cart  by  machine,  and  lifted  to  the  rick 
by  a  like  appliance.  It  only  needs  the 
introduction  of  a  motor  haycart  and  a 
machine>laid  rick  thatch  of  corrugated 
iron  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  hay- 
fleld of  to-day. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  new 
handicrafts  arising  to  replace,  in  any 
appreciable  measure,  those  that  have 
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been  lost;  although  there  are  still,  hap- 
pily, basket-making  in  its  manifold  ap- 
plications, the  construction  and  fitting 
of  the  finer  watches  and  chronometers, 
the  Jewellers'  bench,  the  manufacture 
of  scientific  instruments  of  precision, 
the  making  of  fine  cutlery,  and  carving 
in  ivory  and  in  wood. 

Such,  in  conclusion,  are  a  few  bf  the 
facts  upon  which  I  have  based  the  be- 
lief that  civilized  man  is  losing  a  good 
deal  of  that  manual  dexterity  which 
has  been  laboriously  acquired  during 
past  centuries.  It  would  seem  that 
the  highest  point  of  development  in  the 
use  of  the  hands  has  been  already 
reached;  has  been,  indeed,  passed,  and 
that  we  have  now  entered  upon  a  pe- 
riod of  decline.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
but  a  period,  and  that  the  decline  is 
temporary.  The  loss  is,  none  the  less, 
both  great  and  regrettable.  Great  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  our  pride  of  race,  we 
are  compelled  to  own  that  the  human 
being  is — ^in  one  particular  at  least — 
showing  signs,  not  of  advancement, 
but  of  decay.  Begrettable  because 
there  must  be  few  who  would  not  en- 
dorse the  teaching  of  RusUn  when  he 
said  that  ''every  youth,  from  the  king's 
son  downwards,  should  learn  to  do 
something  finely  and  thoroughly  with 
his  hands." 

Frederick  Treves. 
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If,  as  Dr.  Johnson  declared,  "that 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  .  .  . 
whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  lona,"  a  Scotsman 
is  even  more  to  be  pitied  whose  heart 
is  not  stirred  within  him  at  his  first 
sight  of  Abbotsford.  For  that  fan- 
tastic medley  of  turrets  and  pinnacles, 
embowered  in  woods  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Bildon  Hills,  and  with  the 
Tweed  running  clear  and  strong  almost 
under  the  windows,  is  consecrated  to 


the  memory  of  the  greatest  Scotsman 
since  the  days  of  Bruce.  Abbotsford, 
in  fact,  is  to  the  Scots  what  Stratford- 
on-Avon  is  to  the  Bnglish,  the  shrine 
and  home  of  one  who  shares  with 
Bums  the  honors  of  a  national  poet 
The  house  itself  may  be,  as  Buskin  de- 
clared, "the  most  incongruous  pile  ever 
designed  by  gentlemanly  modernism," 
but  it  has  been  softened  and  mellowed 
by  time,  and  is  not  without  a  certain  bi- 
zarre dignity   of  its  own.     Within,   it 
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Is  a  treaanre-bouse  of  relics  and  an- 
tiqnitles — "the  gabions  of  Jonathan 
Oldbuck" — left  much  as  the  founder 
disposed  them;  but  more  touching  and 
interesting  than  all  this  "medleeyal  up- 
holstery" is  the  sight  of  Walter  Scotf  a 
large  writing-desk,  and  elbow-chair  left 
as  if  he  had  Just  risen  from  it,  and  his 
well-known  green  shooting-coat  and 
white  beaver-hat  worn  by  him  when  he 
walked  about  his  plantations  with  Tom 
Purdie. 

It  is  only  right  and  fitting  that  Ab- 
botsfoird,  with  all  its  associations, 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  Scott's 
memory  should  be  kept  green  and  fresh 
among  us,  for  he  occupies  a  far  larger 
space  in  the  national  life  than  Shakes- 
peare ever  did— indeed  the  debt  his 
country  owes  him  is  incalculable. 
Shakespeare  belongs  solely  to  the  do- 
main of  poetry;  for,  though  his  histori- 
cal plays  may  have  done  something  to 
stimulate  English  patriotism — not  that 
it  required  much  stimulating  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth— his  praotioal  influence  on 
his  own  generation  was  almost  nil. 
But  it  was  Scott's  great  mission  to 
make  the  Union  between  England  and 
his  own  country  a  fait  aooompU — a 
union  of  hearts,  of  mutual  tastes  and 
sympathies,  instead  of  the  abstract  and 
barren  terms  of  a  treaty.  Not  only  did 
he,  as  it  were,  reveal  Scotland  to  her- 
self, by  opening  out  a  new  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  lifting  the  veil 
which  had  obscured  for  centuries  her 
picturesque  history  of  the  past;  but  he 
also  revealed  her  true  character  to  Eng- 
land and  the  nations  of  the  world,  and 
dispelled  for  ever  that  cloud  of  preju- 
dice and  suspicion  with  which  all  south 
of  the  Tweed  regarded  the  "land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood."  In  the  eight- 
eenth century,  during  the  ill-omened 
administration  of  Lord  Bute,  English- 
men regarded  the  Scots  as  a  race  of 
gloomy  fanatics  and  lawless  savages, 
dwelling  in  dirt  and  squalor,  among 
treeless    and    trackless    wastes — ^beg- 


garly,  rapacious,  and  hopelessly  unciv- 
ilized. The  abortive  rising  of  the  '46, 
the  panic  at  Oarliale,  and  the  cruel  re- 
prisals after  Culloden  had  Intensifled 
the  mutual  dislike  and  suspicion  of 
Scotch  and  English.  Bums  had  indeed 
done  something  to  mitigate  the  na- 
tional antipathy;  but  Bums  appealed  to 
only  a  small  circle  of  English  readers, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Scott,  by  the 
magic  of  his  poems  and  tales,  to  open 
out  the  Highlands,  to  create  a  taste  for 
mountain  scenery,  and  to  reveal  to  the 
astonished  Southron  the  unsuspected 
virtues  of  his  ancient  enemies — the 
chivalry,  the  tendemess,  the  devotion, 
and  the  heroism  that  often  lurked  un- 
der rough  and  rude  exteriors.  Hence 
came  a  remarkable  reaction  in  English 
sentiment  and  feeling.  Fashion  soon 
made  Scotland  x>opular.  The  road 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  was  alive 
with  a  constant  stream  of  post-chaises; 
tourists  in  thousands  crossed  the  Bor- 
der; and,  as  Lockhart  puts  it,  "every 
London  citizen  hastened  to  make  Loch 
Lomond  his  wash-pot  and  to  throw  his 
shoe  over  Ben  Nevis."  The  climax 
of  this  Scotomania  was.  reached  when 
In  1822  George  IV.  appeared  &t  Holy- 
rood  in  the  full  dress  of  a  Highland 
chieftain — tihe  same  dress  which  less 
than  a  century  before  had  been  banned 
and  proscribed  as  the  attire  of  an  out- 
law and  a  cateran. 

Unlike  Shakespeare,  of  whose  per- 
sonality we  know  little  beyond  a  few 
vague  traditions,  and  who  is  nothing 
more  to  us  than  moffwi  nomifnia  umbrat 
almost  every  detail  in  Scott's  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Is  familiar  to 
us  from  his  own  letters  and  Journals 
and  from  Lockhart's  admirable  biogra- 
phy. It  is  Interesting  to  trace  the 
makings  of  a  poet  in  Scott's  earliest  as- 
sociations and  surroundings,  as  he  lis- 
tened to  stories  told  him  by  the  old 
cow-man  at  Sandyknowe  or  to  frag- 
mentB  of  Jacobite  songs  sung  by  the 
dairymaids  in  the  byres — 
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Up  tke  rocky  mountain  ,and  down  the 

mossy  glen 
We  diiama  gae  a-milklng  for  Gharlte 

and  bis  men. 

His  taste  for  poetry  was  Indeed  de- 
veloped early,  for  at  the  age  of  three 
he  deafened  the  yisitors  at  Sandy- 
knowe  by  bawling  out  the  ballad  of 
-"Hardytaute"  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
causin^r  the  old  minister  to  exclaim  tes- 
tily: "One  may  as  well  speak  in  the 
mouth  of  a  cannon  as  where  that  child 
is."  Then  at  the  age  of  six  we  hear  of 
bis  declaiming  Falconer's  "Shipwreck" 
with  the  airs  and  gestures  of  a  Gar- 
,  rick,— flo  his  aunt  declared,— and  get- 
ting his  ears  cuffed  for  singing— 

There's  nae  repentance  in  my  heart. 
My  fiddle's  in  my  arms. 

Even  at  that  early  age,  he  had  begun  to 
conjure  up  pictures  of  the  past  from 
the  old  cow-man's  tales,  and  to  fill  the 
ruins  of  Smallholme  Tower  with  phan- 
toms of  his  own  imagining — 

Methought  that  still  with  trump  and 

clang 
The  gateway's  broken  arches  rang; 
Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with 

scars. 
Glared    through   the    window's    rusty 

bars. 
Then  he  would  pass  long  afternoons  on 
the  crags  below  Arthur's  Seat,  telling 
story  after  story  to  a  companion;  or  lie 
beneath  the  huge  plane-tree  in  his  un- 
cle's garden  at  Kelso  poring  over 
Percy's  "Reliques." 

Ruskin  says  somewhere  that  Scott 
had  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a  neg- 
lected education.  He  was  left  free 
and  unfettered  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
own  genius;  and  though  it  is  true  that 
he  received  some  private  tuition  at 
home,  and  attended  for  a  time  the  High 
School^  both  at  Edinburgh  and  Kelso, 
practically  he  was,  as  he  says  himself, 
^•self-taught"  But,  in  his  case,  the  re- 
sults were  more  satisfactory  than  if 
his  studies  had  been  directed  by  a 
vliole   beard   of   educational   pundits. 


Never  was  a  youth  better  equipped  for 
his  future  vocation  as  a  poet  and  nov- 
elist than  was  Walter  Scott  when  he 
donned  his  advocate's  gown  in  1792. 
He  had  a  wide  and  varied  acquaint- 
ance with  Bnglish  literature,  and  in 
his  youth  was  an  eager  and  omnivorous 
reader.      "I  plunged  through  the  sea 
of  books,"  he  says,  "like  a  ship  with- 
out rudder  or  pilot."    Shakespeare  and 
Spenser,  Cervantes  and  Ariosto,  seem 
to  have  been  the  authors  who  attracted 
him  most — ^but  nothing  came  amiss  to 
his   insatiable   appetite.       During  his 
recovery  from  a  sickness  while  yet  a 
boy,  he  is  said  to  have  read  through 
the  contents  of  a  circulating  library — 
chiefiy  romance,  poetry,  and  old  plays; 
and  repeated  the  performance  in  an- 
other old-fashioned  library  which  was 
stored  with  works  of  history,  travel, 
and  memoirs — finding,  as  he  says,  truth 
almost  as  strange  as  fiction.      The  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  these  desultory  stud- 
ies is  shown  in  Lockharf  s  account  of 
two    notebooks    filled    in    1792    with 
transcripts  of  all  kinds,  from  the  De- 
scent of  Odin  to  curious  cases  in  old 
Scots  Law.^    And  though  a  good  mem- 
ory is  said  to  be  rarely  associated  with 
original  genius,  Scott's  memory  was  as 
wonderful  in  its  way  as  Macaulay's. 
His  mind  seemed  to  assimilate  and  re- 
tain anything  that  struck  his  fancy,  re- 
jecting all  that  was  incongruous  or  dis- 
tasteful to  it      Thus  he  could  repro- 
duce a  convivial  song  he  had  once  heard 
at  a  wine-party  years  after  the  words 
had  been  forgotten  by  the  singer;  a 
chance  remark  of  Tom  Purdie's  would 
appear  in  one  of  the  Waverleys  ten 
years  later;  and  he  repeated  the  poem 
of  "Christabel"— which  he  had  heard 
read  at  Lasswade  in  1804r— to  Lord  By- 
ron in  Murray's  drawing-room  in  1816. 
One  lesson,  learned  by  Scott  in  early 
life  while  Writer's  apprentice  (AnglM, 
lawyer's  clerk)  in  his  father's  office, 
was  the  habit  of  patient  and  laborious 
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Indnstxy.  He  accastomed  himself  to 
write  for  hours  in  a  hand  that  never 
faltered  and  never  varied — ^without 
erasures  or  corrections — on  one  occa- 
sion (as  he  tells  us)  filling  120  foUo 
pages  with  no  interval  for  rest  or  re- 
freshment. Hence  the  manual  labor 
of  writing  the  Waverleys  was  mere 
child's-play  to  him,  and  until  his  first 
serious  illness  the  handwriting  itself  is 
a  marvel  of  regularity  and  a  most  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  mechanical  disci- 
pline he  had  undergone  In  his  youth. 
"It  speaks,"  says  Lockhart,  "of  months 
after  months  of  that  humble  toil,  as 
distinctly  as  the  illegible  scrawl  of 
Lord  Byron  does  to  his  self -mastership 
from  the  hour  that  he  left  Harrow."* 
Scott's  genial  temper,  his  sympa- 
thetic and  unaffected  manners,  and  his 
irresistible  bonhomie,  secured  him  all 
his  life  through  a  host  of  friends;  and 
these  friends  were  of  all  classes  and  all 
types  of  character,  from  the  iPrlnce  Re- 
gent and  Prince  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
to  William  Laidlaw  and  Tom  Purdie; 
and  from  ladies  of  quality  at  Bothwell 
and  Drumlanrig  to  the  landlady  at 
Fushie  Bridge,  as  masterful  and  ener- 
getic as  Meg  Dods  herself.  When 
Mrs.  Hughes — Scott's  "clever,  active, 
bustling  friend" — stopped  there  in  1828, 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  post- 
horses — 

But  the  instant  she  found  we  were 
bound  for  Abbotsford,  she  was  un- 
wearied  in  her  exertions  to  serve  us, 
scolding,  entreating,  and  energizing  in 
every  possible  way  with  ostlers,  post- 
boys, and  guests.  "Ony  guests  of  Sir 
Walter's  I'm  bound  to  oblige,  for  ye 
ken  he's  a  grate  friend  o'  mine,^h! 
but  he's  company  for  kings,  and  yet 
will  mak'  himsel'  company  for  me,  he's 
sa  atffable  and  pleesand  to  a'  ranks.  I 
haena  seen  Abbotsford  mysel';  but, 
troth,  I  whiles  think  I'll  gae  for  ae  day, 
if  I  tbocht  the  folk  could  gang  on  weel 
without  me.**  I  could  hardly  help  say- 
ing  [adds   Mrs.   Hughes],    "Oh,   Mrs. 

>  Lockhart,    1.    144. 


Dods,  order  out  the  old  whiskey  and 
make  the  trial.'" 

In  a  recent  volume,*  Mrs.  MacCunu 
has  given  us  some  pleasant  and 
brightly  written  chapters  on  the  va- 
rious  groups  into  which  Sir  Walter'^ 
friends  naturally  divide  themselves. 
First  comes  the  friends  of  his  child- 
hood— ^ladles  of  the  old  Scottish  typCr 
so  happily  described  by  Lord  Cockbum, 
— ^high-bred,  living  like  gentlewomen 
on  a  mere  pittance, — with  keen  intel- 
ligence, long  memories,  and  a  fund  of 
anecdotes  and  traditions  reaching  back 
to  the  days  of  Prince  Charlie.  Such 
were  Mrs.  Margaret  Swinton  (Scott's  • 
great-aunt),  "a  fine  old  lady,  of  high 
blood  and  as  hig<h  a  mind";'  Alison 
Rutherford  Qater  Mrs.  Oockburn),  a 
connection  of  Scott's  mother,  and  Anne 
Murray  Keith,  for  many  years  the 
trusted  companion  of  "old  Lady  Bal" 
(Lady  Balcarres),  and  the  original  of 
Mrs.  Bethune  BaUol,  whom  Scott  has 
described  as  living  in  the  "Baliol  lodg- 
ing" in  the  Canongate — an  old-world 
bouse,  with  its  parte-coch&e,  its  turrets 
and  bartizans,  and  its  rooms  filled  with 
family  portraits  and  heirlooms.*  Anne 
Keith  was,  as  Scott  declared,  "the 
most  valuable  depository  of  Scottis>h 
traditions  that  was  then  to  be  found." 
She  was  an  admirable  raooTUmae  her- 
self, and  would  tell  story  after  story  of 
the  old  Court  of  Holyrood,  of  the  Jac- 
obite rebellion,  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  blending  history 
and  romance,  and  adding  personal  de- 
tails from  family  traditions.  Scott  is 
perfectly  frank  in  acknowledging  that 
"on  many  occasions  he  had  been  in- 

"  The  "whtokey"  wai  *'a  two- wheeled  re- 
hide  .  .  .  placed  itordlly  upon  little  old> 
fashioned  wheels  .  .  .  with  a  calash  hood.*' 
'St.  Rooan's  Well,'  chap.  ziy.  Mrs.  Haghes' 
(of  Uffinfftoo)  'ReccdlectlODS  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,'  p.  249. 

«Slr  Walter  Scott's  Friends,  hj  Fkrence  Hao 
Onnn.     Blackwood.     1009. 

*  It  was  she  who  told  Soott  Id  his  norsery 
days  the  story  on  which  his  poem  of  "Halldon 
HIU"   is  founded   (Lockhart,  t.   160). 

*Ohronicles  of  the  (Sanongate,  chaps.   t1.  and 
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debted  to  her  for  the  substratum  of  bis 
Scottlsb  fictions";  and  she  on  her  ride 
was  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to 
the  real  author  of  the  Waverleys,— as 
she  said.  ''Should  I  no'  ken  my  aln 
groats  in  anlther  man's  kail?" 

Another  lady,  one  of  Scott's  dearest 
friends  through  life,  Margaret  Clephane 
of  Torlolsk — Plater  Marchioness  of 
Northampton, — "seemed  to  hear  the 
very  sound  of  his  voice  in  the  pages  of 
*Waverley,' "  but  she  is  critical  of  the 
Highland  scenes.  "But  why  did  not 
the  author  make  me  his  Highland  drag- 
oman?   Oh!  Bir ,  whoever  you  are, 

you  might  safely  have  trusted  M.  M. 

But  there  was  another  early  friend  of 
Scott,  hardly  mentioned  by  Mrs.-Mac- 
Cunn,  to  whom  he  probably  owed  as 
much  as  he  did  to  Anne  Keith.  This 
was  Stewart  of  Invemahyle,  a  fine  old 
Jacobite,  who  had  been  out  in  the  '15 
as  well  as  in  the  '45,  and  was  the  orig- 
inal of  *'Pate-in-Perll"  in  "Redgaunt- 
let"  He  had  remained  loyal  to  the 
Stuarts  throughout;  had  fought  both  at 
Oulloden  and  Sheriffmuir;  had  been 
hidden  In  a  cave  near  his  own  house 
for  months,  like  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
waxdine;  had  gone  through  innumera- 
ble perils  and  hardships;  and  was 
finally  pardoned  by  the  Government. 
"This  man,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "was  the 
delight  of  my  childhood;  he  was  often 
at  our  house,  and  I  was  never  out  of 
his  sight  and  never  weary  of  the  anec- 
dotes which  he  was  pleased  to  tell  one 
who,  young  as  he  was,  had  such  real 
pleasure  in  listening  to  him."  Among 
other  feats  of  arms,  he  had  once  fought 
a  duel  with  Rob  Roy,  and  was  the  first 
who  had  ever  drawn  blood  from  that 
distinguished  freebooter.  Toung  Scott 
once  asked  him  how  he  felt  before  he 
went  into  action  at  Sherlifmuir. 
"Troth,  laddie,"  was  the  answer,  "when 
the  bonnets  were  taken  off  to  say  a 
prayer,  the    guns    fired    and    thrown 

TSlr  Walter  Soott't  Friends,  p.  9S. 


away,  the  claymores  drawn  and  the 
pipes  blawing,  I'd  hae  gl'en  ony  man 
a  thousand  merks  who  would  have  in- 
sured that  I  shouldna'  rin  awa'."  ■ 

A  scarcely  less  interesting  figure  was 
that  of  Stewart's  faithful  henchman,  a 
grim  old  Highlander  who  had  followed 
his  master's  fortunes  in  his  campaigns 
with  Mar  and  Charles  Edward,  and 
was  the  hero  of  a  well-known  episode 
in  "Waverley,"  "for  he  was  In  the  act 
of  cutting  down  Colonel  Whltefoord 
with  his  Lochaber  axe  at  Prestonpans 
when  his  master  arrested  the  blow — an 
incident  to  which  Invemahyle  owed  bis 
life."*  It  was  as  the  guest  of  this 
chivalrous  old  Jacobite  that  Walter 
Scott  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
the  Highlands  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
he  has  recorded  his  delight  at  his  first 
sight  of  "the  Fair  City"  of  Perth  and 
that  "inimitable  landscape."  In  17da 
Scott  again  visited  the  country  of  Rob 
Roy  in  company  with  Adam  Fergusson,. 
and  passed  from  one  hospitable  man- 
sion to  another, — Tullibody,  Newton, 
and  Blairdrummond, — seeing  the  his- 
toric castles  of  Doune,  Glamls,  and 
Dunnottar,  and  thus  becoming  familiar 
with  all  that  romantic  scenery  immor- 
talized by  him  in  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake." 

Among  Scott's  friends  in  what  Mrs. 
MacCunn  calls  "the  Buccleuch  Group." 
the  most  interesting  is  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  (a  daughter  of  Lord  Bute» 
"whose  memory  stretched  without  a 
break  from  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne 
to  the  eve  of  the  Great  Bxhibition"  in 
1851,  for  she  had,  when  a  clever  and 
observant  child,  listened  to  stories  told 
by  Lady  Suffolk  and  Mrs.  Delaney. 
Site  made  Scott*s  acquaintance  in  1799- 
at  Bothwell  Castle,  the  house  of  her 
cousin.  Lady  Douglas;  and  from  that 
time  till  his  death  was  one  of  his  most 

•ReooUeotlont  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  Mrs. 
Hogbet   (of  Ufnoftoii),   p.   66. 

*Lockhart,  L  141.  Waverlej,  ebap.  xlvit. 
Warerley  MTet  Ookmel  Talbot'a  Ufe  In  tbe^ 
manner  described  above. 
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▼alned  correspondeiitB.  She  was  one  of 
the  few,  outside  the  family  circle,  who 
were  admitted  to  the  secret  of  the 
Waverleys,  and  her  wide  range  of  read- 
ing and  her  keen  Intelligence  made  her 
an  admirable  critic.  She  took  the 
warmest  Interest  in  all  that  related  to 
Scott,  and  extended  her  friendship  for 
him  to  the  Lockharts;  and  when 
Scott's  health  finally  broke  down  In 
his  heroic,  but  hopeless,  endeavor  to 
satisfy  his  creditors,  Lady  Louisa  was 
one  of  the  first  to  discern  the  collapse 
of  his  mental  powers.  **  'St  Bonan's 
Well'  made  her  anxious.  *I  apprehend 
a  tumble  downstairs,*  she  wrote,  'and 
shall  be  as  sorry  as  if  I  had  written  the 
rest  myself.'  She  read  the  doom  of 
'Count  Robert  of  Paris,'  three  months 
before  it  was  published,  'in  Mrs.  Lock- 
hart's  face,  and  heard  it  in  Mr.  Lock- 
hart's  short  words.'  'Alas!  alas!'  she 
wrote,  *I  have  got  "Count  Robert,"  and 
could  cry  over  It'  "  *• 

Of  Scott's  contemporaries — the  young 
advocates  who  paced  the  boards  of  that 
Salle  de  Pus  Perdua,  the  hall  of  the  Par- 
liament House — ^WUliam  Clerk  and 
William  Brskine  were  the  two  with 
whom  he  was  most  Intimate.  Clerk 
was  the  original  of  Darsle  Latimer — "a 
man  of  the  most  acute  Intellect,"  well- 
informed,  disputations,  but  Incurably 
Indolent.  Brskine  was  a  clever  law- 
yer, nervous  and  sensitive,  ultra-fastid- 
ious, and  with  a  superfine  taste,  who 
acted  as  Scott's  "candid  friend"  and 
critic  in  literary  matters.  But  there  was 
yet  a  third,  and  this  was  James  Skene. 

James  Skene,  the  laird  of  Rublslaw, 
— ^traveller,  artist,  and  man  of  science, 
— ^was  probably  (as  Mrs.  MacCunn 
says)  "the  dearest  of  all  Scott's 
friends," — more  closely  and  intimately 
allied  to  him  in  tastes  and  pursuits 
than  even   Clerk  or  Brskine."    Scott 

usir  Walter  Soott*t  Friend*,   p.   220. 

^  'a%e  Skene  Papen,*  p.  88.  Theee  interest^ 
Ing  papen,  from  which  both  Lookbart  and  Mr. 
David  Douglas  bare  made  extracts,  hare  re- 
oently  been  published  "In  extenao"  bj  Mr. 
John    Murray. 


was  before  all  things  "a  sportsman," 
and  while  Brskine  was  a  timid  horse- 
man and  detested  all  field-sports,  Skene 
was  in  this  respect  a  man  after  Scott's 
own  heart.  They  had  been  brother  of- 
ficers in  the  Bdinburgh  Light  Horse  in 
1707,  when  one  was  familiarly  known 
as  "the  Baron"  and  the  other  as  "Barl 
Walter,"  and  had  shared  the  joyous 
camaraderie  of  the  Mess  at  Mussel- 
burgh. Later  on,  in  Scott's  early  mar- 
ried days,  Skene  had  been  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Ashestiel,  that  charming 
cottage  on  Tweedslde,  which  it  would 
have  been  well  for  Scott  if  he  had 
never  left  There  he  had  taken  part 
in  the  otter  hunts  described  in  "Guy 
Mannerlng,"  in  coursing  with  gray- 
hounds,  or  in  "burning  the  water," — 
spearing  salmon  by  torchlight.  And 
then  for  seven  successive  summers  he 
had  accompanied  Scott  in  those  wUd 
cross-country  rides  through  Bttrick 
Forest,  the  Vale  of  Yarrow,  and  the 
dreary  region  of  "hags  and  heath"  on. 
the  hills  above  Moifat,  across  which 

• 

Claverhouse  is  described  as  marching 
to  Drumclog,  in  "Old  Mortality."  They 
rested  at  night  in  some  hospitable  farm- 
bouse,  just  as  Scott  and  Robert  Short- 
reed  did  on  their  raids  into  Llddesdale; 
and  each  of  them  kept  his  own  record 
of  their  experiences — Skene  in  his 
sketch-book,  which  he  had  ever  at 
hand,  and  Scott  stored  up  the  impres- 
sions reproduced  years  later — 

As  thou  with  pencil,  I  with  pen 

The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glen. 

The  affectionate  intimacy  between 
the  two  men  never  lessened  as  time 
went  on.  Skene  was  practically  in 
the  secret  of  the  Waverleys  almost 
from  the  beginning.  "Guy  Manner- 
lng left  no  doubt,"  he  writes;  "the  iden- 
tity of  my  friend  shone  forth  In  every 
chapter."  It  was  Skene  who  supplieA 
Scott  with  materials  for  describing  the 
scenery    in    "Quentin    Durward"    and 
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'*Aiine  of  Geiersteiii/' »  for  Scott  him- 
self had  never  been  in  Touraine  or 
ProTonce,  or  eyen  seen  the  Alps,  any 
more  than  he  had  ever  seen  Peel  Oastle 
or  the  Isle  of  Man,  so  admirably  de- 
scribed in  "Peveril  of  the  Peak.'*  Long 
absences  on  the  CSontinent  and  in 
Aberdeenshire  never  affected  Skene's 
loyal  and  single-hearted  devotion  to 
his  friend;  while  on  his  side  Scott  re- 
garded Skene  as  the  man  above  all 
others  whom  he  conld  implicitly  trust 
and  appeal  to  in  time  of  need.  It 
was  to  **that  good  Samaritan,  Skene," 
that  Scott  turned  in  the  first  bitterness 
of  his  heart  after  Constable's  failure; 
it  was  in  Skene's  company  that  he  paid 
his  last  visit  to  Smailholme,  and  to 
whom  he  addressed  almost  his  last  let- 
ter fh>m  Malta;  and  Skene  again  was 
the  first  friend  for  whom  he  asked  in 
one  of  his  ludd  intervals  during  his 
last  paralytic  seizure.  "How  poig- 
nantly Skene  felt  his  loss  may  be 
Judged  by  the  fact  unrecorded  in  his 
minute  account  of  the  funeral,  that  he 
fell  down  in  a  fainting  fit  beside  the 
open  grave  at  Dryburgh."^  Skene 
survived  the  friend  of  his  youth  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  A  few 
days  before  his  death  his  daughter 
found  him  one  evening  ^'almost  trans- 
figured by  an  expression  of  the  most 
radiant  delight"  Scott  had  appeared 
to  him,  unchanged  in  appearance,  and 
had  sat  down  by  the  hearth  and  eon- 
versed  with  him  as  of  old.^ 

Nothing  ia  more  remarkable  than  the 
friendly  and  cordial  relations  between 
Scott  and  his  contemxK>rary  authors, 
whether  men  or  women.  He  had 
Dot  a  particle  of  vanity  or  Jealousy  in 

"Mr.  Bun  ThoapMo,  the  editor  of  the 
'Skene  Papen,'  Introduetloii,  p.  zl,  etetee  thet 
Jmniee  Skene  '*wm  not  uaaaog  the  elz  or  eight 
peiaona  Admitted  to  the  eecret  of  the  author- 
flhip  ot  'WftTerley.*  "  If  not  at  tint,  he  waa 
later  on,  ae  he  ia  ezpreaalj  named  by  Lockhart 
among  the  twenty-two  peraona  oatalde  Soott*a 
own  family  who  were  in  the  secret  (tU.  21). 

^The   Skene    Papexs,    Introdvction,    p.    zii. 

>«Tbe  atofy  of  thia  rlaloo  ia  told  in  "Some 
Bpiaodeo  in  a  Long  Life/'  —  'BUckwood'a 
Magaatne/  June  1896. 


his  composition,  and,  if  anything,  was 
inclined  to  depreciate  his  own  genius 
as  compared  with  others.  He  easily 
forgave  Byron  for  his  uncalled-for  at- 
tack in  the  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Beviewers,"  and  acquiesced  in  the  pub- 
lic taste  which  preferred  *'Ohilde  Har- 
old" to  "Bokeby."  The  generous  in- 
stincts of  the  two  poets  resulted  in  a 
cordial  friendship.  Byron  carried  the 
Waverleys  about  with  him  in  his  wan- 
derings, and  read  and  re-read  them,  he 
declared,  forty  times,  and  sent  the  au- 
thor the  characteristic  present  of  a  sil- 
ver urn  filled  with  ashes  from  Mara- 
thon. Scott  was  a  great  admirer  of 
the  veteran  poet  Crabbe,  and  was 
never  weary  of  reciting  passages  from 
the  **Borough"  and  ''Parish  Tales";  and 
he  recognized  the  fact  that  Words- 
worth's imagination  was  of  a  finer 
quality  than  his  own."  Oddly  enough, 
however,  the  poet — or  rather  poetess — 
whom  Scott  by  some  strange  perver- 
sion of  Judgment  praises  above  all  oth- 
ers was  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  "Plays 
on  the  Passions"  are  now  forgotten, 
but  whom  he  represents  as  "Sweeping 
the  harp  of  Shakespeare 

with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till   Avon's   swans,    while    rung    the 

grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain. 
Deemed  their  own  Shakespeare  lived 

again!" 

As  a  critic  somewhat  cruelly  remarks, 
Avon's  swans  must  have  been  geese  if 
they  had  deemed  anything  of  the  kind. 
Scott  showed  better  taste  and  truer 
Judgment  in  his  praise  of  Miss  ESdge- 
worth's  and  Jane  Austen's  novels.  It 
was  the  Irish  tales  of  the  former,  he 
says,  that  first  inspired  him  with  the 

>*  There  ia  a  remariEable  paaMige  in  hia 
Joomal,  Jan.  1827:  "I  do  not  compare  myself  in 
point  of  imagination  with  Wordsworth,  tu  from 
it;  for  hia  ia  natuiaUy  exqalaite  and  highly  ool- 
tlyated  from  oonatant  ezerclae.  Bat  I  can 
aee  aa  many  caatlea  in  the  douda  aa  any  man. 
and  aa  many  genii  in  the  ooiUng  amoke  of  a 
ateam-englne,  aa  peif  eeC  a  Petaapolia  la  a  aea- 
coal  fire.  Ky  life  haa  been  apent  in  aoch  day- 
dreama.*' 
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idea  of  writing  a  romance;  and  he  con- 
siders his  own  "bow-wow  style"  far 
Inferior  to  the  delicate  and  subtle  de- 
lineation of  character  in  "Pride  and 
Prejudice"  and  "Mansfield  Park." 

If  Scott  knew  the  Highlands  well,  he 
knew  the  Border  even  better.  All  that 
wild  country  between  the  Esk  and 
Tweed — ^unchanged  since  Flodden,  and 
only  traversed  by  bridle-paths — was  as 
familiar  to  him  as  to  his  own  moss- 
troopers. He  knew  the  country  with 
all  its  legends  and  traditions.  The 
old  peeRowers,  the  ruined  fortresses, 
the  desecrated  abbeys,  the  haunted 
glens,  the  perilous  fords,  the  rude 
cairns  that  marked  the  site  of  a  battle 
or  a  murder,  were  one  and  all  associ- 
ated in  his  mind  with  some  story  of  the 
past,  and  might  have  furnished  the  ma- 
terials for  a  hundred  romances.  From 
his'  boyhood  he  had  explored  Ettrick 
Forest  and  Liddesdale — often  walking, 
lame  as  he  was,  thirty  miles  a  day,  lis- 
tening to  the  "auld  wives' "  songs,  and 
to  family  traditions  and  superstitions. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  filled  five 
small  notebooks  .  with  ballads  taken 
down  as  they  were  sung  to  him  in  some 
farmhouse  or  bothy,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion provoking  the  sarcastic  comment 
of  his  father.  "I  greatly  doubt  sir, 
you  were  bom  for  nae  better  than  a 
gangrel  scrape-gut"  But  it  was  not 
till  his  scheme  for  the  "Border  Min- 
strelsy" had  taken  definite  shape  that 
he  began  his  famous  "raids"  into  Lid- 
desdale with  Mr.  Robert  Shortreed«  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  ballads  and 
"auld  nicknackets."  There  were  no 
inns  in  that  wild  country,  and  the  two 
travellers  were  passed  on  from  the 
farmstead  to  the  manse,  and  from  the 
manse  to  the  shepherds*  hut,  receiving 
everywhere  a  warm  and  hospitable 
welcome  from  the  various  Elliots  and 
Johnstons.  The  whole  expense  of 
their  journey  amounted  to  a  feed  of 
com  for  their  ponies.  Scott  soon  won 
the  hearts  of  these  honest  Borderers  by 


his  unaffected  geniality  and  simplicity 
of  manner.  "He  aye  did  as  the  lave 
did,"  writes  Mr.  Shortreed;  "never 
made  hlmsel'  tiie  gpreat  man,  or  took 
ony  airs  in  the  company;"  and  he  adds 
significantly,  "He  was  aye  making  him- 
ser,  though  maybe  he  didna  ken  it  till 
years  later." 

Scott  found  many  zealous  assistants 
ill  the  work  of  collecting  the  ballads 
and  songs  which  had  never  been  writ- 
ten but  were  handed  down  by  oral  tra- 
dition. Among  these  "makers  of  the 
Minstrelsy"  described  for  us  by  Mrs. 
MacGunn  were  James  Hogg,  the  Bt- 
trick  Shepherd;  Joseph  Bitson,  "a 
waspish  little  critic  and  the  self-ap- 
pointed gadfiy  of  all  collectors  and  edi- 
tors"; Richard  Heber,  "the  gentle  Eng- 
lish virtuoso";  Robert  Surtees,  the 
Durham  antiquary;  Charles  Klrkpat- 
rick  Sharpe,  the  original  of  Sir  Mungo 
Malagrowther;  and,  more  zealous  than 
all,  John  Leyden,  "a  wild-looking,  thin, 
Roxburghshire  man,"  with  a  shrill 
voice,  boisterous  spirits,  and  matchless 
solf-possession,  who  had  come  up  to 
Edinburgh,  poorer  than  even  the  ma- 
jority of  students,  a  prodigy  of  un- 
conthness  and  multifarious  learning. 
Scott  had  become  much  attached  to  this 
eccentric  genius,  and  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  memory  in  describing  the 
islands  which  Leyden  himself  had  de- 
scribed in  the  "Mermaid" — 

And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Oorrievreken's  roar. 

And  lonely  Oolonsay; 
— Scez^es  sung  by  him  who  sings  no 

morel 
His  brief  and  bright  career  is  o'er. 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains; 
Quenched  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore. 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour: 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Ley  den's  cold  remains! 

The  "Border  Minstrelsy"  had  a  great 
and  immediate  success  when  it  was 
published  in  1802-3,  and  the  Introduc- 
ticns,  as  well  as  the  Notes  and  lUus- 
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rrations,  are  among  Scott's  best  work. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  Scottish  history 
of  every  period,  and  his  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  local  customs,  legends 
and  traditions.  Nothing,  again,  can 
be  more  graphic  or  picturesque  than 
his  account  of  the  Border  clans — ^Arm- 
strougs  and  Elliots,  Hepbums  and 
Sootts,  Homes  and  Kerrs — with  their 
feuds  and  forays,  their  ruthless  devas- 
tation and  savage  reprisals,  who 
owned  no  master  but  the  chief  of  their 
clan  and  knew  no  law  but  the  length 
of  their  swords.  .It  was  only  natural 
tiiat  ballads  dealing  with  a  wild  and 
turbulent  past  should  themselves  be  full 
of  tragic  and  pathetic  episodes,  **Of 
old,  far  off,  unhappy  things,  and  bat- 
tles long  ago."  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  best  ballad  ever  written  loses  its 
grace  and  charm  from  being  read  in- 
stead of  being  9ung.  It  is  like  the 
libretto  of  an  opera  without  the  music. 
As  James  Hogg's  mother,  from  whose 
lips  Walter  Scott  was  taking  down  a 
ballad,  complained,  'There  never  was 
ane  o'  my  sangs  prentit  till  ye  prentit 
them  yersel',  and  ye  hae  spoilt  them 
a'thegither.  They  were  made  for  sing- 
ing and  no'  for  reading,  but  ye  hae 
broken  the  charm,  and  they'll  never  be 
sung  mair." 

Scott  himself  contributed  some  so- 
called  ballads  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  "Minstrelsy,"  among  them  being 
"GlenflnlaB"— Sir  Francis  Doyle's  fa- 
y<»lte— and  "Gadyow  Castle,"  one  of 
the  finest  things  he  ever  wrote.  No  one 
Is  likely  to  forget  the  description  of 
the  "mountain  bull"  or  Bothwell- 
baugb's  murder  of  the  BfOgent  Murray. 
Hot  '*Cadyow  Castle"  is  a  poem  rather 
than  a  ballad,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
Scott's  genius  in  song-writing  one 
woold    rather    s^ect    the    "Outlaw's 

Song"  in  "Rokeby"— 

» 

''With  burnished  brand  and  musketoon, 
So  gallantly  yon  come. 


I  read  you  for  a  bold  dragoon. 
That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum." 

"I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 
No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 

But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 
My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

And  O,  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 
Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May!" 

A  few  stanzas  farther  on,  in  another 
song,  comes  the  sequel — 

"This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter's  snow 

Bre  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turned  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake, 

Said,   "Adieu!  for  everymore. 

My  love! 
And  adieu  for  evermore."** 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  two 
more  exquisite  lyrics  in  the  Bnglish 
language  than  the  songs  of  which  the 
two  stanzas  quoted  above  are  an  idyll 
in  themselves. 

Three  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  "Minstrelsy,"  in  1805,  tiie  "Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel"  appeared,  and  was 
an  immediate  and  triumphant  suc- 
cess. The  novelty,  the  freshness,  the 
vigor  of  the  style,  and  the  stirring  in- 
cidents of  this  tale  of  Border  life,  took 
the  reading  world  by  storm.  Scott  had, 
in  fact,  unconsciously  founded  a  new 
school  of  poetry.  Men  had  grown 
weary  of  the  solemnity  of  blank  verse 
and  of  the  monotonous  formality  of 
Pope's  heroic  couplets,  and  weary  also 
of  puzzling  over  the  subtleties  of  mean- 
ing and  the  undercurrents  of  thought 
In  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The 
style  of  the  "Lay"  was  as  clear  and 
strong  as  the  Tweed,  and  the  language 
as  simple  and  direct  and  as  "easily  to 
be  understanded"  as  the  Bible  itself. 
It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  tiiose 
two  noble  songs  of  battle  and  adven- 
ture^"Marmlon"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
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Lake/'  which  soon  followed  the.  "Lay" 
— were  a  triumphant  suocess  at  the 
time,  and  are  probably  the  two  most 
popular  poems  ever  written  since  the 
"Iliad"  and  the  "Odyssey."  They  have 
been  admired  and  quoted  till  they  have 
become  familiar  and  almost  hackneyed, 
and  have  been  read  or  recited  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  schoolboys. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "Marmion"  Is 
the  finer  work  of  the  two,  as  having 
the  more  interesting  plot,  and  being 
marked  by  that  rapid  and  vigorous 
style  peculiar  to  "Scott,  who,  says  Sir 
Francis  Doyle,  "is  the  undoubted  in- 
heritor  of  that  trumpet-note  which,  un- 
der the  breath  of  Homer,  has  made  the 
wrath   of  Achilles  immortal."" 

But  in  spite  of  his  martial  ardor,  his 
delight  in  sport  and  adventure,  and  his 
naturally  Joyous  and  sanguine  temper- 
ament, Scott  is  often  (as  Mr.  jRudkin 
says)  "inherently  and  confiistentiy  sad. 
Of  all  the  poetry  that  I  know,  none  is 
so  sorrowful  as  his."*  Though  he 
loved  Nature  in  all  her  moods  and  as- 
pects,— and  few  poets  have  interpreted 
her  with  more  insight  and  fidelity, — ^yet 
even  in  describing  the  most  charming 
landscape — ^the  view  from  Blackford 
Hill,  a  sunset  on  the  Greta,  or  an  au- 
tumn scene  in  E>ttrick  Forest — 

Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  in  ipsls  flori- 
bus  angat 

The  very  beauty  of  what  he  sees  only 
accentuates  the  bitterness  of  what  he 
feels;  he  is  haunted  by  memories  of 
the  past,  by  the  contrast  between  then 
and  now;  he  has  lost  the  illusions  of 
youth;  and  his  own  experiences  of  life, 
in  spite  of  all  his  success,  have  made 
him  realize  Virgil's  lac^vryvMB  rerwn — 
"the  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things." 
Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  lines  he 
ever  wrote  were  in  the  autumn  of  1817, 
when  struggling  against  feelings  of 
languor  and  depression,  as  he  gazed  on 

*vsir  Fiuioti  Di^le,  LeotUM  on  FWtrj,  p. 
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the    well-known    view    from    the    hill 
above  Gauldshields  Loch — 

With  Ustless  look  along  the  plain 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruined  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  atr, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the 
tree, — 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were^ 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me? 

Alas!  the  warped  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye! 
The    harp    of    strained    and    tuneless 
chord. 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers. 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows 
chiUj 
And  Araby's  or  Bden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill.** 

Scotf s  depression  of  feeling  on  this 
occasion  was  no  doubt  partly  caused 
by  his  recent  illness,  but  even  more  by 
that  ill-omened  partnership  with  the 
Ballantynes,  which  bung  like  a  mill- 
stone about  his  neck  and  embittered 
his  life.    The  day  on  which  he  brought 
James  Ballantyne  from  Kelso  to  Bdln- 
burgh  was,  as  Lockhart  calls  it,  "the 
blackest  in  his  calendar."       Mr.  An- 
drew Lang  has  probably  said  the  last 
word  on  the  subject,  and  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  apportion  the  blame 
of  their  financial  ruin  between  Scott, 
Constable,  and  the  Ballantynes.      Scott 
himself  had  inherited  something  of  the 
speculative  temperament  of  his  grand- 
father, and  most  certainly  he  made  a 
serious  initial  blunder,  for  he  could  not 
possibly  have  selected  two  worse  men 
than  the  Ballantynes  as  his  partners 
and  confidants.      They  were  half  edu- 
cated and  his  social  inferiors.    "John 
was  mischievous  and  reckless;  James 
too  pliant  and  too  adverse  for  Arith- 
metic." »•    Constable  himself— "the  Na- 
poleon of  the   Trade"— was  in   racing 
I>arlance  "a  plunger";  full  of  magnifi- 

» Lockhart.   It.   88. 
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cent  and  visionary  schemes,  but  utterly 
unpractical  as  a  man  of  business.  *'He 
hated  accounts,"  we  are  told,  "and 
systematically  declined  to  examine  or 
sign  a  balance-sheet"  Had  not  Scott's 
pride  been  wounded  by  a  perfectly  just 
criticism  passed  by  Blackwood  on  the 
**Black  Dwarf,"  which  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  failures  among  the  Wa- 
verleys,  how  different  the  future  might 
have  shaped  itself! 

Had  he  kept  clear  of  these  knights- 
errant  of  the  book  trade — had  he  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  Blackwood  or  a  Mur- 
ray, bom  to  success — what  a  different 
end  of  the  great  Magician,  the  Impro- 
visatore  in  an  entranced  and  wonder- 
ing age!  Then  had  he  built  his  towers 
and  planted  his  scaurs  in  peace;  then 
had  his  charmed  doors  stood  open  for 
the  comfort  and  solace  of  all  pilgrims; 
then  had  the  world  applauded  all  his 
gentle  ambitions,  and  sworn  by  its 
right  hand  that  never  Was  nobler  Is- 
sue of  a  poet's  labors  than  that  poetic 
earth  and  those  beloved  woods  on 
Tweedside.** 

In  1814,  when  the  Ballantyne  firm 
was  4n  ecptrmiis,  Scott  chanced  to  light 
upon  what  proved  to  be  a  veritable 
gold-mine.  This  was  the  romance  of 
"Waverley" — the  first  part  of  which 
had  been  written  some  years  previ- 
ously and  then  laid  aside  in  deference 
to  the  fastidious  criticism  of  William 
Ei'skine.  The  novel  was  now  com- 
pleted— literally  eurtenU  oaJamo,  It 
was  published  anonymously,  and  for 
the  moment  hung  fire.  Then  came  a 
universal  chorus  of  delight  and  admira- 
tion such  as  has  never  been  accorded, 
we  believe,  to  any  work  in  literature 
before  or  since.  The  critics  and  the 
reading  public  were  in  accord  for  once; 
edition  followed  edition,  and  London 
rivalled  Edinburgh  in  the  demand  for 
copies.      The  volumes  flew  from  hand 

»A  Utenrj  History  of  BnglMid  (1790-1820). 
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to  hand,  and  were  read  and  re-read  by 
all  classes  of  society.  And  as  one 
brilliant  romance  followed  another  in 
rapid  succession,  each  differing  from 
its  predecessor,  yet  each  in  its  way  a 
masterpiece, — so  human,  so  true  to  life, 
with  such  warm  and  generous  pictures, 
such  breadth  of  coloring,  such  insight 
into  character,  and  such  fresh  and  un- 
studied dialogue, — public  interest  ana 
enthusiasm  were  centred  on  the  per- 
sonality of  "the  Great  Unknown" — 
"the  Wizard  of  the  North."  In  these 
days,  when  novels  are  published  by 
thousands  and  "Fiction"  occupies  so 
large  a  space  in  our  free  libraries,  wc 
can  hardly  realize  the  effect  of  the 
Waverleys  on  a  reading  public  whose 
knowledge  of  romance  was  confined  to 
Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Richardson,  or 
the  fashionable  trash  dear  to  the  Lydia 
Languishes  of  the  day.  But  some  of 
us  who  have  passed  middle  age  may 
];)erhaps  have  something  of  the  feeling 
with  which  "George  Eliot"  recalls  her 
childish  delight  in  "Waverley,"  and  her 
gratitude  to  the  auMior: — 

His  name  who  told  of  loyal  Evan  Dhu, 
Of  quaint  Bradwardine,  and  Vich  Ian 
Vohr, 
Making  the  little  world  their  childhood 
knew 
Large  with  a  land  of  mountain,  lake, 
and  scaur, 
And  larger  yet  with  wonder,  love,  be- 
lief 
Toward  Walter  Scott,  who  living  far 
away 
Sent  them  this  wealth  of  joy  and  noble 
grief." 

Prom  the  days  of  Gifford  and  Jeffrey, 
critics  have  not  been  slow  to  find  out 
certain  defects  in  the  Waverleys, 
which,  indeed,  are  obvious  enough  to 
the  most  casual  reader.  There  Is 
what  Scott  called  himself  "a  hurried 
frankness  of  style";  the  language  is 
often  slipshod  and  slovenly;  and  the 
structure  of  some  of  his  sentences  de- 

33  "Mlddlemarcb,"  Book  VI..  cbap.  ItIL.  ad 
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fies  all  the  laws  of  grammar.**  Theu, 
again,  bis  heroes  are  said  to  be  color- 
less and  insipid — "mechanical  pup- 
pets." This  he,  too,  frankly  confesses 
himself.  He  calls  Wayerley  "a  sneak- 
ing piece  of  imbecility."  and  again, 
"My  rogue  always  in  spite  of  me  be- 
comes my  hero,"  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
has  a  sneaking  tenderness  for  hi& 
bolder  ruffians,  such  as  Hatteraick. 
Bothwell,  and  Gleyeland,  coupled  with 
a  Homeric  scorn  for  cowards  and  hypo- 
crites, like  Glossin  and  Dalgamo.  But 
who  cares  about  Harry  Bertram  and 
Edward  Waverley  or  Francis  Osbaldis- 
tone  in  their  respective  novels  when  we 
have  the  immortal  pictures  of  Dandle 
Dinmont  and  Meg  Merrilies,  Brad- 
wardine  and  E#van  Dhu,  the  Bailie  and 
Diana  Vernon? 

According  to  Mr.  Hutton,  Scott's 
heroines  are  as  inane  and  colorless  as 
his  heroes.  **Except  Jeanie  Deans, 
Madge  Wildfire,  and  perhaps  Lucy 
Ashton,  Scott's  women  are  apt  to  be 
uninteresting^-either  pink  and  white 
toys  or  hardish  women  of  the  world."  ■* 
It  seems  to  us  that  few  novelists  have 
given  us  such  admirable  portraits  of 
women  of  every  type  of  character — 
each  in  its  way  strongly  marked  and 
carefully  finished, — and  a  critic  is  in- 
deed hard  to  please  who  can  find 
nothing  to  interest  him  in  Rebecca  of 
York  and  Isabelle  of  Croye,  Meg  Dods 
and  Meg  Merrilies,  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Queen  Mary,  Lillas,  Redgauntlet 
("Green-Mantle,"  Scott's  first  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  love),  and,  above 
all,  Diana  V^non  and  Catherine  Sey- 
ton,  to  whom  most  of  us  have  lost  our 
hearts. 

Of  all  Scott's  critics,  the  most  depre- 
dative  was  his  countryman  Thomas 
Oarlyle,  who,  while  admitting  that 
"Scott  was  the  best  type  of  Scotsman," 
and  put  new  life  into  the  dry  bones  of 

»TklM  ("Hlitoty  of  BnglUb  Uteratnn,"  It. 
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history,  has  many  counts  in  his  in- 
dictment against  him  as  a  novelist. 
First,  he  complains  that  Scott  "wrote 
impromptu  novels,  to  pay  fame  with." 
The  crime  of  being  a  poor  man,  and 
being  forced  to  write  for  money,  is 
unfortunately  shared  by  most  writers 
of  eminence  from  Shakespeare,  who  (as 
Pope  tells  us). 

For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving 
flight, 

down  to  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  who, 
if  report  is  to  be  credited,  was  a  re- 
markably keen  hand  at  a  bargain. 

Then  Carlyle  declares  that  Scott's 
heroes  and  heroines  were  mere  "me- 
chanical cases,  deceptively  painted  au- 
tomatons," and  that  his  novels  "were 
not  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  edification,  for  building  up  or  ele- 
vating in  any  shape."  Surely  a  more 
preposterous  statement  was  never  put 
on  paper  by  a  great  writer.  Is  Jeanie 
Deans— to  take  an  obvious  instance — 
nothing  better  than  a  "mechanical  au- 
tomaton"? Are  there  no  lessons 
"profitable  for  edification"  to  be  found 
in  the  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"?  Did 
Shakespeare  himself  ever  paint  a  more 
dramatic  and  touching  scene  than 
Jeanie's  interview  with  Queen  Garo- 
line,  or  her  heroic  refusal  to  save  her 
sister's  life  by  a  venial  falsehood?  And 
again,  who  but  a  consummate  artist, 
like  Scott,  could  have  enlisted  our  sym- 
pathies, not  in  behalf  of  the  beautiful 
Effle,  but  of  the  humble  milkmaid, 
Jeanie,  who  is  (as  Lady  Louisa  Stuart 
writes)  "without  youth,  beauty,  genius, 
warm  passions,  or  any  other  novel-per- 
fection."" We  will  venture  to  say 
that  men  have  learned  more  from  that 
example  of  modesty,  piety,  heroism, 
and  both  filial  and  sisterly  atfectioD, 
than  from  all  "Sartor  Resartus"  and  a 
hundred  "Latter-day  Pamphlets."  And, 
to  our  thinking,  Scott  in  his  own  life 
set  a  higher  example  and  exercised  a 
wider  influence  for  good  than  Garlyle. 
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Thare  could  hardly  have  been  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  two  men. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  the  gloomy  and 
dyspeptic  reclase  of  Chelsea, — **gey  ill 
to  live  with,"  as  his  wife  found  to  her 
cost,--<Leclaiming  against  the  shams  of 
this  world,  and  preaching  an  impossi- 
ble creed  in  an  unintelligible  jargon, — 
uncouth  and  bizarre  in  speech  as  well 
as  in  manners,  and  as  much  out  of  har- 
mony with  his  fellow-men  as  a  masto- 
d<Hi  which  had  strayed  into  the  nine- 
teenth century .**  On  the  other  side  is 
the  laird  of  Abbotsford, — ^frank,  genial, 
and  sympathetic;  fond  of  the  sports  of 
the  field  and  of  an  open-air  life,  beloved 
by  his  family,  idolized  by  his  servants 
and  friends,  generous  and  hospitable, 
equally  at  home  with  the  Duke  at 
Drumlanrlg  or  with  Tom  Purdie  in  his 
own  plantations;  giving  Innocent  pleas- 
ure to  thousands  by  his  poems  and  tales; 
and  everywhere  carrying  with  him 
such  an  atmosphere  of  kindliness  and 
benevolence  that  dumb  animals,  by 
some  indefinable  instinct,  felt  the 
magic  of  his  presence." 

A  greater  critic  than  Carlyle — and 
the  man  whom  Carlyle  himself  rever- 
enced as  his  master — Goethe — has  re- 
corded his  whole-hearted  admiration 
for  Scott's  novels.  He  did  not  read 
them  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  but 
is  as  enthusiastic  as  to  their  merit  as 
if  he  had  been  eighteen  instead  of 
nearly  eighty. 

*'We  read  far  too  many  things,"  he 
says  to  Bckermann,  "thus  losing  time 
and  gaining  nothing.  We  should  only 
read  what  we  admire,  as  I  did  in  my 

**1Ua»*g  eompMtaoa:  "oonuBe  an  mastodoa 
cftn.*'  * 

"vtliera  is  Loekluirt'«  ttoiy  of  the  lUtto 
black  pic  tluit  iMtoted  on  AceoinpftnTinK  tbem 
to  the  hoot  at  AbbotaftMiA,  and  of  tbe  two  don- 
kofs  ("Bamiah  Mon"  and  '*Lad7  Uorcao") 
who  woBld  laaTo  their  paatoie  when  tbey  aaw 
him  and  tiot  op  to  the  gate  "to  hare  a  cimck 
with  the  lalid.**  And  there  la  another  atory 
(told  bj  Ckiljle  hlmaelf)  of  the  Uttle  Blenheim 
■paiiiel  — the  meat  nerrooa  and  faatldlooa  ot 
ito  Und  — which  detested  atrangera,  yet  one 
day  fliwned  and  fHaked  aboat  the  tmt  of  *'a 
taU,  Irragnlar,  buay-looklng,  nnlmowa  man  who 
came  halting  by."  The  atranger,  of  ooarae,  waa 
Walter   Soett. 


youth  and  as  I  am  doing  now  with 
respect  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  I  have 
Just  begun  *Rob  Roy.*  and  still  read  his 
best  novels  in  succession.  All  is  great 
— material,  import,  characters,  execu- 
tion—and then  what  infinite  diligence 
in  the  preparatory  studies!  What 
truth  of  detail  In  the  execution!  We 
see,  too,  what  Bngllsh  history  is,  and 
what  a  thing  it  is  when  such  an  inher- 
itance falls  to  the  Ipt  of  a  clever 
poet"" 

It  was  this  "infinite  diligence  in  pre- 
paratory studies,"  noted  by  Goethe, 
that  was  the  secret  of  Scott^s  amazing 
rapidity  of  production,  a  circumstance 
which  is  apparently  overlooked  by  Car- 
lyle, who  propounds  the  following  ex- 
traordinary misconception  of  the  facts: 
"Contrasting  "Waverley,"  which  was 
written  carefuUy,  with  most  of  its  fel- 
lows, which  were  written  extempore,  we 
may  regret  the  extempore  method." 
Now,  the  last  two  volumes  of  "Waver- 
ley" were,  as  we  know,  completed  In 
three  weeks,  and  the  whole  of  his  sec- 
ond novel  ("Guy  Mannering")— which 
is  little  if  at  all  Inferior  to  "Waverley" 
—was,  as  Scott  tells  us  himself,  com- 
pleted In  six  weeks  at  Christmas  1814, 
when  he  went  down  to  Abbotsford  "to 
get  clear  of  'Waverley,'"  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "and  to  refresh  the  ma- 
chine." Well  may  his  biographer  ex- 
claim at  such  "prodlgaUty  of  gwilus" 
and  "portentous  industry"!  Scott,  in 
fact,  was  at  his  best  when  writing  fast 
and  furiously.^  Just  as  a  great 
preacher,  full  of  his  subject,  prefers  to 
deliver  his  sermon  «p<«on|N>ne,— so  a 
writer  of  genius  with  a  richly  stored 
mind  and  a  powerful  memory  can  cover 
sheet  after  sheet  almost  without  an  ef- 
fort or  consulting  a  book  of  reference. 
How  rapidly  thought  and  hand  worked 
together  when  he  once  put  pen  to  pa- 

«BOkennann*a  OimTeraatlooB  with  Qoethe 
(Oientad).  p.  628. 

**0f.  the  Intradootlon  to  "Nigel."  p. 
zzxtU:  "The  worka  and  paoaagea  la  whleh  I 
baTe  aooceeded  haTe  nnlftirmly  been  written 
with  the  greateot  rapidity.  .  .  .  The  parts  In 
which  I^are  oome  feebly  off  were  by  mooh  the 
more  laboured. 
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per  may  be  gathered  from  the  well- 
kDown  anecdote  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  last  two  volumes  of  "Waver- 
ley"  were  written  In  less  than  three 
weeks,  and  how  the  shadow  of  his 
hand,  "like  the  writing  on  Belshazzar's 
wall,"  disturbed  a  wine-party  In  a 
friend's  house,  whose  windows  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  author's  study  In 
Castle  Street 

"Since  we  sat  down,"  said  Menzles, 
"I  have  been  watching  it — [the  hand]— 
It  fascinates  my  eye — It  never  stops — 
page  after  page  Is  finished  and  thrown 
on  that  heap  of  MS.  and  still  it  goes 
on  unwearied;  and  so  It  will  be  till  can- 
dles are  brought  In,  and  God  knows 
how  long  after  that.  It  Is  the  same 
every  night — I  can't  stand  a  sight  of 
it  when  I  am  not  at  my  books."  "Some 
stupid,  dogged,  engrossing  clerk,  prob- 
ably," exclaimed  myself  or  some  other 
giddy  youth  in  our  society.  "No, 
boys,"  said  our  host,  "I  well  know 
whose  hand  it  is— 'tis  Walter  Scott's."  •• 

Scott  was  at  his  worst  when  he  tried  to 
write  carefully  or  on  a  subject  that 
was  distasteful.  The  poem  on  which 
he  expended  most  pains  and  trouble 
was  "Rokeby,"  and  "Rokeby"  was  a 
failure  at  the  time  and  has  never  been 
popular  since.  It  was  "desk-work," 
and,  as  he  told  Mr.  Gillies,  he  was 
"sick-tired  of  the  gruesome  tale"  long 
before  It  was  completed.*^  It  was  the 
same  with  his  "Life  of  Napoleon,"  on 
which  he  bestowed  more  time  and  la- 
bor than  on  half  a  dozen  of  his  earlier 
novels,  but  which  added  little  to  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  prose.  This 
illustrates  an  admirable  saying  of 
R^nan  which  Grant-Dutf  prefixed  as  a 
motto  to  his  diaries:  "On  ne  doit  Ja- 
mais ^rlre  que  de  ce  qu'on  aime; 
I'oubli  et  le  silence  sont  la  punitlon 
qu'on  infilge  ft  ce  qu'on  a  trouvd  laid 
ou  commun  dans  la  promenade  ft  trav- 
ers  la  vie."  Silence  and  oblivion  have, 
we  fear,  been  the  fate  of  Scott's  "Na- 
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poleon."  But  when  he  had  a  subject 
dear  to  his  heart,  such  as  a  romance  of 
chivalry  or  some  tale  of  Scottish  life 
and  manners,  his  genius  never  faltered 
or  went  astray.  Then  he  wrote  con 
amore— with  an  artistic  delight  In  the 
work  Itself — easily  and  fiuently — ^with- 
out correcting  or  even  re-reading  his 
manuscript — caring  nothing  for  style 
so  long  as  he  made  his  meaning  clear* 
— calling  up  from  the  storehouse  of  his 
memory  image  after  image  and  charac: 
ter  after  character,  adding  a  touch  here 
and  curtailing  there,  sometimes  embel- 
lishing and  sometimes  softening  down 
— refining  and  idealizing  the  past,  cast- 
ing a  glamor  over  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
which  their  ferocity  and  sensuality  are 
forgotten  and  "vice  Itself  loses  half  its 
evil  by  losing  all  Its  grossness." 

Scott's  own  nature  was  too  genial 
and  tolerant  for  him  to  act  the  censor 
or  the  moralist  Just  as  In  actual  life 
he  passed  lightly  over  the  escapades  of 
"Rlgdumfunnldoe,"  as  he  called  John 
Ballantyne,  so  in  his  works  of  fiction  he 
is  content  with  ridiculing  some  harm- 
less folly  or  eccentricity, — Mr,  Old- 
buck's  mania  for  antiquities,  Baron 
Bradwardlne's  absurd  genealogical  foi- 
bles, or  Lady  Margaret  Bellenden's  ex- 
aggerated attachment  to  feudalism. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  subtle  humor  in 
Scott's  delineation  of  such  characters. 
He  evidently  enjoys  the  ridiculous  as- 
pect of  these  serious  trlflers,  and  is 
laughing  In  his  sleeve  at  them.  What 
can  be  more  ludicrous,  for  instance, 
than  the  naive  egotism  of  the  old  bar- 
ber, Gaxon,  In  the  "Antiquary,"  whose 
world  centred  round  his  periwigs,  and 
who  thought  the  French  Revolutlen 
would  reach  Scotland  now  that  tiie 
magistrates  of  Falrport  had  left  off 
wearing  hair-powder,  and  his  agonized 
exclamation  as  he  clings  to  the  skirts 
of  his  patron,  who  is  bending  over  the 
cliff:  "Hand  a  care,  hand  a  care, 
Monkbams!  God's  sake,  baud  a  care! 
Sir  Arthur's  drowned  already,  and  if 
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ye  fa*  o'er  the  cleng^  too,  there'll  be 
hot  ae  wig  left  i'  the  parish,  and  that's 
the  minister's."  ** 

Nothing,  again,  can  be  truer  to  life 
or  more  characteristic  of  the  canny 
Scotch  innkeeper  than  Niel  Blane's  sa- 
pient advice  to  his  daughter — 

When  the  malt  begins  to  get  aboon 
the  meal,  they'll  begin  to  speak  about 
goyemment  in  kirk  and  state,  and  then, 
Kenny,  they  are  like  to  quarrel.  Let 
them  be  doing — anger's  a  drouthy  pas- 
sion, and  the  malr  they  dispute,  the 
malr  ale  they'll  drink;  but  ye  were  best 
serve  them  wl'  a  pint  o*  the  sma' 
browst, — ^it  will  heat  them  less,  and 
they'll  never  ken  the  difference.** 

Even  if  they  get  to  blows,  Nlel  adds, 
Jenny  is  not  to  call  Mm,  as  he  is  going 
to  take  his  dinner  quietly  in  the  spence 
with  the  Laird  of  Llckitup. 

This  is  Scott's  humor  at  its  very  best, 
natural  and  spontaneous,  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
speaker.  He  is  at  his  worst  when  he 
makes  an  elaborate. attempt  to  act  the 
comedian,  as  in  his  Jededlah  Olelsh- 
botham  and  that  insufferable  bore,  Sir 
Plerde  Shafton  and  his  euphuism.  As 
he  says  himself  (apropos  of  Caleb  Bal- 
derstone),  he  "sprinkles  too  much 
parsley  over  his  chicken,"  and  his  pic- 
ture becomes  au  exaggerated  carica- 
ture.** 

But  no  master  of  fiction,  so  far  as  we 
kiiow,  has  ever  equalled  Scott  In  sus- 
tained and  vigorous  dialogue,  or  in  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  adapts 
it  to  the  personality  of  the  speaker, 
who,  whether  he  l>e  prince  or  peasant, 
speaks  to  the  manner  bom.  Shakes- 
si^eare  himself  could  not  have  given 
more  force  and  tragic  dignity  to  his 
kings  and  queens  than  Scott  does  in  his 
pictures  of  Elizabeth  turning  upon 
lielcester  in  the  hall  at  Kenilworth, 
Queen  Mary  receiving  the  Regent's  en- 
voys at  Lochleven,  or  Louis  XI.  eon- 

^  TiM    Antlqa«T7,    ofaap.    tUI. 
«>  OU  IfbrtaUty.   chap.   Iv. 
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fronting  Oharles  the  Bold  at  Peronne. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  Scott's  otlier 
characters  in  a  descending  social  scale. 
The  lairds  and  the  bailies,  the  advo- 
cates and  the  lawyers'  clerks,  the 
fanners  and  the  innkeepers,  the 
peasants  and  serving-men  of  every 
type  from  Ouddie  Headrigg  and 
Andrew  Fairservlce  to  "little  Benjie" 
and  the  "Dougal  creature" — are  one 
and  all  painted  with  that  unerring 
Instinct  and  life-like  fidelity  to  their 
proper  characters  which  makes  the 
Waverleys  a  matchless  gallery  of 
living  pictures.  It  is  in  this 
that  Scott's  true  greatness  as  a 
novelist  consists.  His  style  may  be 
slovenly;  his  plots  may  be  inartistic; 
the  conclusions  of  his  novels  hurried 
and  confused;  he  may  have  outraged 
the  facts  of  history  as  much  as  he  out- 
raged the  feelings  of  Professor  Free- 
man; he  may  be  careless  of  dates  and 
guilty  of  fiagrant  anachronisms;  he 
may  have  painted  the  Middle  Ages  in 
rose-color  instead  of  in  the  lurid  tints 
of  the  up-to-date  historian, — he  may 
have  committed  these  and  other  faults 
'besides,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
no  writer  before  or  since  has  given  us 
such  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  past  or 
shown  such  a  marvellous  insight  into 
the  varied  life  and  character  of  Scot- 
tish society,  of  which  we  knew  every 
phase  and  aspect.  And  in  doing  this, 
Scott  simply  followed  the  natural  bent 
of  his  genius.  He  had  no  prophetic 
message  to  deliver,  no  stem  lessons  of 
morality  to  enforce;  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  the  intricate  analysis  of 
emotions,  but  wrote  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart  as  the  spirit  moved  him, 
drawing  on  his  own  experience  of  life 
and  manners  and  on  the  traditions  of 
the  past— with  eyes  that  observed  and 
noted  the  minutest  details,  and  with  a 
memory  that  forgot  nothing  which  it 
chose  to  remember.  And,  through- 
out his  writings,  he  left  "the  seamy 
side"  of  human  nature  severely  alone. 
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Bxcept  In  his  description  of  Alsatia  in 
Nigel"  and  in  Nanty  Bwart's  tale  in 
Redgauntlet,"  there  are  no  allosions 
to  the  "low  life"  (as  it  is  termed) 
which  Dickens  and  other  realists  have 
chosen  to  depict.  His  pictures  of  the 
poorer  class  are  cheerful,  sensible,  and 
sympathetic.  "Not  a  word  in  them 
all  [the  Waverleys]  has  ever  insinu- 
ated evil  or  palliated  dishonor."  They 
are  as  fresh  and  wholesome  as  his  own 

BUokwood'i  Macaslne. 


northern  breezes;  free  from  sentimen- 
talism  and  atfectation;  free  also  from 
vulgarity  and  coarseness;  and  marked 
throughout  by  a  genial  and  tolerant 
spirit  and  by  a  large  humanity.  "It 
can  be  said  of  Scott,"  wrote  Oarlyle, 
"that  when  he  departed,  he  took  a 
man's  life  along  with  him.  No  sounder 
piece  of  British  manhood  was  put  to- 
gether in  that  eighteenth  century  of 
time." 


THE  STORY  OF  HAUKSGARTH  FARM. 


CHAPTEHl  I. 

The  Farm  of  Hauksgarth  lay  in  a 
nook  of  the  hills  bordering  the  eastern 
banks  of  that  beautiful  inlet  of  waters 
which  terminates  Morecambe  Bay. 
Geographically  placed  in  Westmore- 
land, it  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
Lancashire  border,  lying  some  two 
miles  north  of  the  hamlet  of  Arinseat, 
with  its  shore,  its  fir-clad  hill,  its  wide 
valley  and  ruined  tower. 

The  farm-house,  surrounded  by  well- 
built  bams  and  sheds,  was  old  and  of 
rambling  construction,  having  case- 
ment windows;  the  roomy  interior  was 
handsomely  furnished  and  comfortable. 
The  whole  cluster  of  buildings  was  col- 
ored in  a  warm  cream  wash,  which 
produced  the  etfect  of  something 
bright,  homely,  and  scrupulously  clean. 
In  acreage  the  Farm  was  of  no  great 
extent,  but  under  the  management  of 
the  Whinnery  family  had  established 
its  reputation  for  prosperity — a  pros- 
perity well  maintained  to  the  moment 
this  story  opens,  the  date  being  1830 
and  the  time  the  spring  of  the  year. 

The  entrance  to  the  Farm  was  a 
white  gate  in  the  road,  opening  to  a 
broad  gravelled  space  that  led  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  The  garden,  with 
its  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  patches, 
lay  to  the  back. 

On  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  girl  neatly 


dressed  for  church  ran  from  the  hoaae 
to  the  gate,  and  crossing  the  road, 
turned  into  a  field  sown  with  clover 
and  on  to  another  in  tilth  for  green 
cpop.  After  this  came  the  wild  of  the 
country  and  a  belt  of  beautiful  wood- 
land which  covered  the  lower  slopes  of 
a  hill  known  as  Hauks  Fell. 

The  girl  was  the  only  child  of  George 
Whinnery,  the  present  tenant  of 
Hauksgarth  Farm,  and  in  age  was  un- 
der seventeen  years.  In  her  christen- 
ing she  had  been  named  Lisbeth,  but 
a  dominant  characteristic  had  procured 
her  the  byname  "Silence."  She  huiried 
along  through  the  wood,  and  as  she 
went  searched  the  paths  and  repeatedly 
sent  out  a  clear  ringing  call. 

"Nanna!  Nanna!"  was  her  cry. 

Across  the  extended  woodland,  a  belt 
of  grooved  and  fissured  limestone  lay 
like  a  broad  white  ribbon,  the  pale  sur- 
faces, raised  no  more  than  a  step 
above  the  soil,  being  flat  and  smooth 
as  though  chiselled  by  some  superhu- 
man hand.  This  striking  feature, 
probably  the  result  of  glacier  action  in 
the  past  lent  fantastic  beauty  to  the 
scene;  but  that  which  had  once  been  a 
stony  desert  of  the  ice  period  had  blos- 
somed to  a  sylvan  solitude  under  the 
smile  of  age-long  sunshine  and  the  buf- 
fet of  wind  and  rain.  In  summer  even 
the  rocky  belt  would  be  decked  with 
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yerdnre,  saplings,  springing  from  the 
crevices,  and  ferns  and  flowers,  and 
slioots  of  bramble  with  their  silver 
blooms. 

Silence  ran  lightly  along  the  great 
white  slabs,  Jumping  the  fissures  ard 
pausing  every  now  and  then  to  look 
around  and  shout: 

"Nanna!    Nanna!" 

At  the  head  of  the  wood  the  lime- 
stone formation  took  the  shape  of  ser- 
ried crags  and  scars;  from  their  sum- 
mits, smooth  and  slab-like,  the  turf- 
covered  hill  sloped  away  in  a  sharper 
ascent  to  its  still  wilder  and  more 
rocky  head. 

When  she  reached  this  natural  forti- 
fication, Silence  walked  more  slowly, 
seeking  a  path  amidst  the  fierce  gleam- 
ing rocks.  Between  two  of  the  for- 
midable crags  was  a  crevice  hardly  to 
be  found  by  any  save  those  habituated 
to  the  spot  They  called  it  a  "scor" 
in  the  district  It  was  wide  enough  to 
admit  one  person,  and  extended  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  crag;  but 
the  soil  had  washed  in  irregularly  from 
the  hillside,  so  that  within  the  fissure  a 
natural  path  had  formed  in  a  gentle  as- 
cent, from  which  it  was  possible  to 
swing  oneself  by  a  slight  effort  of  the 
arms  on  to  the  turf  of  the  hill.  Viewed 
from  above,  the  crevice  was  not  visible. 

The  use  of  this  fissure  with  its  ac- 
commodating upward  path  was  com- 
mon to  the  family  at  Hauksgarth,  but 
little  known  to  other  folk  of  the  dis- 
trict As  she  neared  it.  Silence  again 
uttered  her  monotonous  cry. 

This  time  came  a  response.  From 
within  she  heard  a  startled  exclama- 
tion, followed  by  a  rush  of  feet,  and 
from  the  sharp-cutside  of  the  crag 
bounded  a  girl,  who  came  abruptly  to  a 
stop,  her  eyes  full  of  alarm. 

The  girl  who  thus  sprang  from  covert 
was  of  a  most  uncommon  beauty,  and 
in  years  more  advanced  than  Silence, 
though  hardly  needing  to  count  beyond 
eighteen;  she  was  Just  at  that  exquis- 


ite stage  of  youth  when  every  month 
added  to  existence  is  to  gain  ia  lov^- 
ness  and  to  come  nearer  perfection. 
At  the  moment  this  loveliness  was  en- 
hanced by  the  fiush  on  the  cheeks  and 
the  excitement  in  the  eyes. 

Looking  on  her,  Silence's  expression 
abated  slowly  from  astonishment  to  a 
curious  softness.  She  could  never  get 
used  to  Nanna's  beauty,  but  saw  it 
every  day  as  some  new  and  almost 
staggering  fact  which  one  must  take 
into  serious  consideration,  and  for 
which  lasting  allowance  must  be  made. 
It  was  indeed  of  that  rare  and  notice- 
able kind  which  arrests  the  eye  and 
imagination  by  producing  the  etfect  of 
a  series  of  incomparable  pictures. 

In  the  first  few  seconds  of  their 
startled  gaze.  Silence  missed  the  fact 
that  the  rustle  of  fiying  feet  within 
the  crevice  had  not  ceased  with 
Nanna's  appearance:  only  when  the  un- 
explained sound  came  to  an  end  did 
she  notice  that  it  had  been. 

"Who's  yon?"  said  she,  turning  her 
eyes  suddenly  towards  the  rocks. 

"Who?  I  was  yon.  Who  else  should 
be?" 

"There  was  someb'ry.  I  heard  feet 
running." 

"I  pulled  a  stone  or  two  with  me. 
Who  should  be  there  but  me?  I've 
been  on  V  Fell.  Didst  ta  call  me?  Am 
I  late?  Bh,  dear!  What'll  mudder 
say?" 

Her  speech  was  hurried,  and  she 
showed  an  exaggerated  regret  for  her 
lapse,  which  surprised  Silence  anew. 
Nanna's  conscience  in  the  details  of 
existence  inclined  towards  easiness.  At 
the  same  time  she  smiled  in  so  monopo- 
lizing a  manner  into  the  gentle  face  of 
her  companion,  bearing  down  upon  her 
from  her  height,  superior  both  in  per- 
son and  in  position  on  the  path,  that 
Silence,  dazzled  and  mystified,  turned 
from  the  ropk  as  under  some  soft  com- 
pulsion. 

"Let  us  run,"  said  she.      "Silver  was 
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.putting  the  borse  in  t*  cart,  and  bade 
me  call  thee.  Mudder  had  settled  her 
bonnet.  She  cannot  abide  us  to  be 
late  for  chnrch.** 

The  girls  Joined  hands  and  set  off  at 
the  top  of  their  speed.  But  when  they 
had  come  through  the  fields  and  neared 
the  road,  Silence  stopped  suddenly  and 
stooped  behind  the  walL 

**Hide,  Nanna!"  whispered  she.  "I 
see  Mester  Nasshiter  coming  by.** 

Nanna  paused,  but  held  herself  erect. 
The  road  offered  one  of  the  impromptu 
pictures  common  to  a  highway,  the 
chance  grouping  of  men  and  things  in 
passage.  By  the  white  gate  of  the 
Farm  stood  the  horse  and  cart  which 
would  convey  the  female  portion  of  the 
Whinnery  family  to  far-off  Summer- 
dale  Church:  the  reins,  thrown  over 
the  back  of  the  horse,  awaited  the 
hands  of  the  driver,  who,  in  the  person 
of  Mrs.  Whinnery,  stood  before  the 
gate  looking  back  expectantly  towards 
the  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  road 
a  man  advanced  towards  them. 

He  was  a  big-shouldered,  clumsily- 
built  fellow,  but  dressed  something  be- 
yond the  average  of  the  quiet  farming 
class.  This  extra  display  did  not  tend, 
however,  to  an  impress  of  respectabil- 
ity; on  the  contrary,  his  pose,  his  very 
tread,  all  the  atmosphere  that  a  man 
ean  carry  with  him,  were  expressive  of 
a  coarse-grained,  unscrupulous  nature. 
He  wore  his  low-crowned  hat  some- 
what rakishly  to  one  side;  his  coat  of 
blue  cloth  with  brass  buttons  hung  open 
from  his  bright-colored  waistcoat;  Ills 
new  top-boots  creaked  as  he  trod,  and, 
from  habit,  he  carried  in  his  hand  a 
riding-whip,  the  loop  of  which  he  k^t 
striking  against  them.  In  features, 
Nature  had  not  been  too  unkind:  if  he 
was  ill-looking,  that  was  no  extreme 
fault  of  her  moulding  hand,  but  was 
the  stamp  upon  the  outward  form  of  a 
stupid  brain  and  brutal  temper.  Near- 
ing  the  cart,  he  threw  across  it  a  glance 
of  sharp  scrutiny  towards  the  Farm,  a 


look  hungry  for  the  least  indication  of 
untoward  change  in  the  smiling  cluster 
of  buildings. 

In  the  sunshine  of  that  April  after- 
noon the  Farm  preserved  every  ap- 
pearance of  tranquil  prosperity.  He 
turned  his  attention  moodily  to  the 
road,  and  there  encountered  the  face  of 
Nanna  looking  towards  him  over  the 
wall.  Silence  he  could  not  see,  but  on 
perceiving  Nanna  his  brow  cleared  a 
little  as  though  a  lucky  omen  had 
opened  suddenly  upon  his  sullen 
thoughts. 

He  considered  that  the  coming 
Baster  festival  lent  him  a  genial  ex- 
cuse for  addressing  the  girl.  He 
would  challenge  her  to  rise  early  on 
Easter  dawn,  and  mount  Hauks  Fell  to 
watch  the  sun  dance  in  its  rising,  as 
amongst  the  country  folk  the  sun  is 
reputed  to  do  in  the  early  Baster 
hours.  If  he  could  win  her  promise 
for  this  pious  ceremony,  an  occasion 
for  questions  concerning  the  Farm,  its 
work,  and  the  habits  of  the  household 
would  open  for  him. 

He  slouched  nearer  the  wall,  star- 
ing at  the  girl  from  under  the  dark- 
fringed  lids  of  his  crafty  eyes.  But 
on  approaching,  bis  impulse  towards 
si>eech  died  away.  Nanus's  bearing 
expressed  a  strong  resistance  to  his  ad- 
dress; she  stood  with  her  lids  demurely 
lowered  and  her  face  so  masked  as  to 
appear  a  mere  pretty  piece  of  reluctant 
country  shyness.  And  as  he  hesitated 
Mrs.  Whinnery's  call  cut  off  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  turned  sulkily  away,  and 
Silence  found  courage  to  raise  her  head 
from  its  hiding-place  behind  the  wall. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  Mr. 
Daker's  sermon  in  Summerdale  Church, 
and  when  Nanna's  lovely  head  was 
nodding  in  vain  efforts  against  sleep, 
that  Silence's  memory  harked  back  to 
a  teasing  recollection  of  the  sound  of 
feet  that  continued  to  fly  after  Nanna's 
startled  scutter  had  come  to  an  end. 
This  sound,  she  was  assured,  had  gone 
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up  the  crevice  and  not  down;  the  fact 
in  its  viyidness  and  persistence  cap- 
tured her  attention,  and  for  some  ten 
minutes  the  sentences  of  Mr.  Daker*s 
discourse  fell  on  deaf  ears  so  far  as 
sha  was  concerned. 

But  who,  save  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Farm,  knew  of  the  "Hcor"  in  the  rocks? 
Even  Mr.  Nasahiter,  whose  house  lay 
on  the  bleak  of  Hauks  Fell  some  dis- 
tsiuce  above  the  rocks  and  the  wood, 
had  not  discovered  its  convenient  ex- 
istence. 

The  family  at  the  Farm  was  small 
^ud  self-contained;  it  consisted  of  Si- 
lence's father  and  her  step-mother,  of  a 
j'outh  named  Silver,  of  Nanna  Scaife 
(her  step-mother's  daughter)  and  her- 
self. When  she  ran  to  warn  the  easy- 
going Nanna  that  the  hour  for  service 
bad  arrived,  her  step-mother  had  been 
in  the  bedroom,  her  father  in  the 
kitchen.  Silver  in  the  yard.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  one  of  the  household 
who  was  with  Nanna  in  the  "soor." 

For  some  minutes  Silence  felt  pain- 
fully perplexed,  then  raised  her  head 
with  a  breath  of  relief.  A  sheep, 
straying  from  the  pasture  of  Hauks 
Fell,  might  have  Jumped  into  the  crev- 
ice, and,  frightened  by  her  shout,  scam- 
pered back  to  the  fold.  She  glanced 
at  the  other  occupants  of  the  pew. 
Mrs.  Whinnery  followed  the  sermon  in 
meek  reverence;  Nanna's  face,  flushed 
and  exquisite,  and  framed  by  her  open 
beaver  bonnet,  fell  towards  her  right 
shoulder  with  a  child's  air  of  peaceful 
slumber,  and  ux)on  her  Silence's  eyes 
rested  wistfully,  leniently. 

"So  pretty  as  she  is,  one  must  be 
tender  to  her,"  ran  her  thoughts. 

No  two  natures  could  be  more  unlike 
than  those  of  the  two  girls,  who  had 
lived  together  without  relationship,  and 
yet  in  the  close  association  of  sisters. 

Qeorge  Whinnery  had  married  late  in 
life,  and  had  lost  his  wife  when  Silence 
was  but  a  few  months  old.  After  a 
period  of  mourning,  he  had  taken  as 


his  second  helpmate  a  widow  named 
Hannah  Scaife,  who,  originally  of 
Westmoreland,  had  returned  to  her  na- 
tive county,  after  a  period  of  married 
life  with  a  handsome,  plausible  scamp 
of  Manchester,  who  had  made  her 
wretched,  and  who,  dying,  left  her  pen- 
niless. She  had  brought  to  the  lonely 
hearth  at  Hauksgarth  not  only  the 
cheer  of  her  comfortable  presence,  but 
a  toddling  girl  of  about  three  years  and 
a  half,  little  Nanna  Scaife,  to  be  com- 
panion to  Whinnery's  still  younger 
daughter.  A  few  months  later  the  sec- 
ond Mrs.  Whinnery  introduced  into  her 
home  a  boy  between  Ave  and  six  years 
old  who  had  been  left  an  orphan,  and 
as  a  distant  relative  of  her  own  had 
been  thrown  upon  her  care. 

The  surname  of  the  boy  was  Silver, 
a  corruption  of  the  old  Norse  S51var. 
The  name  marked  him  as  a  survivor  of 
that  ancient  race  of  settlers  whose  im- 
press lingers  in  north-west  England, 
not  only  in  the  appellations  of  moun- 
tain, river,  and  hamlet,  but  in  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  few  rooted  families. 
These  pure  Norse  folk  are  to  be  found 
amongst  those  who,  associated  from 
the  beginning  with  the  land,  have  clung 
there.  Silver's  progenitors  were 
amongst  the  ''statesmen"  who  had  cul- 
tivated and  lived  on  the  same  patch  of 
earth  for  generations. 

To  come  into  a  family  with  which  his 
connection  was  so  slender  might  have 
proved  a  disadvantage.  It  had  not 
been  so.  George  Whinnery  strongly 
shared  that  same  Norse  blood  which 
flowed  in  Silver's  veins;  neither  he  nor 
the  boy  knew  anything  of  their  origin, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  came  of  a 
race  of  farmers,  but  the  racial  sap,  still 
vital  and  persistent  in  their  remote  be- 
ing, was  the  cause  of  an  unconscious 
attraction  between  them.  Whinnery's 
heart  had  clung  to  the  boy  from  the 
beginning. 

To  Silver  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  adopt  the  calling 
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of  the  farmer  and  work  on  the  land;  to 
do  this  under  the  clever  gnldance  of 
Whinnery  was  a  signal  advantage:  his 
responsiveness  to  that  guidance  pro- 
duced a  further  bond  between  the  two 
as  years  went  on,  and  when  Whlnnery's 
second  marriage  proved  fruitless.  It 
was  with  hardly  the  consciousness  of 
taking  a  new  step  that  he  definitely 
gave  to  the  child  the  position  of  his 
son,  teaching  him  to  attach  the  name 
of  his  adopted  family  to  his  own.  Thus 
the  boy  became  Silver  Whinnery,  the 
first  surname  being  used  as  his  familiar 
household  designation.  Nor  was  this 
step  a  speculation  weighted  by  any  ab- 
solute risk.  Silver  was  the  last  of  his 
race,  but  though  an  orphan  and  of  help- 
less years  when  he  arrived  at  Hauks- 
garth, he  had  not  come  empty-handed. 
Mr.  Whinnery,  In  accepting  his  charge 
and  education  as  a  farmer,  had  first 
been  scrupulous  to  lay  aside  this  small 
fortune — about  five  hundred  pounds — 
for  the  child. 

Acts  of  honorable  probity  of  this  kind 
on  the  part  of  Q^orge  Whinnery  had 
Impressed  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
his  second  wife,  and  occasioned  in  her 
an  unshaken  trust  and  humble  wor- 
ship. The  second  Mrs.  Whinnery  was 
a  deeply  pious  woman  of  a  patient 
habit  and  great  meekness  of  demeanor 
— traits  which  had  been  hardly  gar- 
nered from  the  discipline  of  her  Infe- 
licitous first  marriage.  The  little 
Nanna  had  inherited  her  father's  good 
looks,  and  on  this  only  child  Mrs.  Whin- 
nery lavished  the  treasure  of  her  heart; 
but  when  she  found  home  and  peace  In 
her  second  husband's  house,  she  re- 
solved to  tutor  this  passion  of  the  • 
mother  for  lier  own  offspring,  and  to 
rule  her  diverse  brood  with  a  Justice 
untainte<l  by  favoritism,  and  had 
brought  the  Hauksgarth  household 
through  tranquil  yeans  to  the  present 
hour.  Peace,  perhaps,  had  been  the 
predominant  feature — a  decent,  hard- 
working  regularity    In    the    midst   of 


plenty,  an  absence  of  Jars;  for  the  rule 
of  the  head  of  the  house  inclined 
towards  austerity,  and  he  was  Uttle 
habituated  to  the  expansions  of  af- 
fection. Nevertheless,  George  Whin- 
nery was  no  sour-faced  tyrant,  and  the 
roomy  old  farm-house  had  been  wont 
to  re-echo  to  the  voices  and  play  of 
well-developed  children,  and  then  to 
the  mirth  and  activity  of  a  trio  of 
healthy  young  people. 

But  amongst  elements  so  diverse 
gathers  unnoticed  the  Inevitable  story, 
until  some  circumstance,  comparable  to 
so  small  a  thing  as  the  turning  of  a 
leaf,  startles  one  with  the  heading  to  a 
new  and  unlooked-for  chapter. 

To-day,  for  example,  the  absence  of 
the  farmer  and  his  adopted  son  was 
unusual:  the  whole  family  habitually 
gathered  together  for  service  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  plan  was  to 
drive  in  the  cart  as  far  as  Arlnseat, 
and,  leaving  the  vehicle  and  horse  to 
the  care  of  a  friendly  neighbor,  either 
Co  ascend  Arlnseat  Knot  and  come  down 
mto  Summerdale  by  a  pleasant  descent 
to  that  village,  or  to  walk  there  by  the 
road. 

The  Knot,  in  Itself  beautiful  with  Its 
fir-wood  and  spinneys,  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Bay  with  the  encircling- 
dhadow  of  mountain  splendor;  the  road 
looked  upon  a  wide  expanse  of  flat 
country  cupped  amidst  liills,  pic- 
turesque, desolate,  almost  uninhabited 
save  for  an  old  farm  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  mysterious 
**pele"  towers  of  the  district  And 
yet  Silence,  a  lover  of  beauty  and  bom 
amidst  expanses,  dreaded  the  Sabbath. 
She  associated  the  walk  with  the  sense 
of  Sunday  clothes,  a  pressure  to  reach 
church  In  good  time,  a  general  sense  of 
constraint  coupled  to  an  Inexplicable 
loneliness  of  heart  The  parents 
would  walk  first  her  father  treading 
along  In  creaking  boots,  his  fine  figure 
ponderous  and  stiff  In  his  best 
clothes,  his  wife  by  his  side  wearing. 
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whatever  the  weather,  a  Paisley  shawl 
which  was  the  handsome  symbol  of  her 
well-to-do    respectability.      Following 
came  the  trio  of  themselves — '*the  chil- 
dren."   But  as  inevitably  as  the  par- 
ents walked  before  did  Nanna  take  the 
central  position  in  the  group  of  three 
who    followed.      Nanna*s    brightness, 
her  constant  chatter,  the  contour  and 
points  of  her  exquisite  face,  now  lifted 
towards  Silver,  now  cast  down  with 
her     inimitable     roguish     look,     her 
changes,    her    sparkle,    her    laughter, 
composed  an  atmosphere  of  absorbing 
fascination,  which  seemed  to  fold  it- 
self around  the  pair  of  them,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  third.      After  the  walk 
would  come  the  hemmed-in  dulness  of 
the  village  church,  the  peculiar  odor 
of  a  country  sanctuary,  and  the  long 
service,    through    which    Silence    sat 
down,  or  stood  up,  or  knelt  automati- 
cally, feeling  the  while  a  deep,  mute 
pain  in  her  heart,  the  source  of  which 
was  not  clear  to  herself.      To-day,  in 
Silver's    absence,    she    suffered    less. 
Her    sentiments     towards     Nanna — a 
complicated  mixture  of  solicitude  and 
adoration,  of  disquiet  strongly  overlaid 
with     protective     affection— expressed 
themselves   by   a   constant   repetition, 
soothingly  self-exhortative,  as  though 
that  and  no  other  was  the  text  of  the 
sermon,  of  the  sentence  she  had  al- 
ready shaped  in  her  mind: 

"So  pretty  as  she  is,  yan*  must  be 
tender  tuP  her." 

CHAPTER  II. 

George  Whinnery  had  detained  his 
adopted  son  Silver  at  the  Farm  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  with  him  in  pri- 
vacy a  long-projected  conversation. 

They  were  in  the  kitchen,  and  sat 
near  a  handsome  oaken  dresser  which 
stood  under  the  wide  dlamond-paned 
window.  The  preliminaries  of  the  con- 
versation were  over,  but  had  brought 
them  no  farther  than  to  the  unhappy 
*  One.  « To  or  towards. 


discovery  of  a  clash  between  their 
wills  and  interests.  The  revelatiou 
had  fallen  suddenly,  and  a  jmuse  fol- 
lowed, rendered  ominous  through  the 
set  look  on  either  face. 

Through  the  stillness,  the  irrelevant 
sound  of  the  sea  came  up  with  ita 
eternal  stimulating  call — the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  tidal  wave  between  the* 
narrowing  shores  of  the  Bay.  The 
ears  of  the  younger  man  caught  the 
sound,  those  of  the  elder  were  uncon- 
scious of  it  The  sun  fell  through 
the  window  on  Whlnnery*s  labor- 
coarsened  fist,  which  was  clenched  on 
the  dresser  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  while 
his  eyes  blazed  in  a  kind  of  fierce  sur- 
prise at  the  other. 

Silver  was  a  splendidly  grown  fellow 
of  twenty;  in  his  clear  blue  eyes  some- 
thing of  the  same  surprise  was  re- 
flected, but  his  bead  was  turned  a  little 
aside,  and  a  tortured  look  as  of  a 
highly-strung  nature  under  an  intru> 
sive  touch,  rather  than  anger,  altered 
his  features. 

"I  cannot  do  as  you  ask,  fadder,"  he 
said  after  the  silence,  in  a  low,  quiet 
voice. 

'*Haat  thou  aught  agen  me  or  my 
house?  Have  I  ever  treated  thee  dif- 
ferent from  my  own  son?" 

"Na,  nal  Te*ve  been  main  good  to 
me  from  first  to  last.  You  haven't  ever 
grudged  me  nought." 

"And  in  the  end  thou'lt  rive  my 
wark  in  bits,  and  pull  down  the  house 
'ait  sheltered  thee!" 

The  cry,  hoarse  and  poignant,  visibly* 
affected  the  youth,  for  a  quiver  passed 
over  his  features  and  he  shuffled  his- 
feet  uneasily  upon  the  sanded  floor. 
Nor  were  the  words  which  Whinnery 
had  used  merely  the  extravagance  of 
disappointed  rage;  a  great  fear  un- 
derlay them,  founded  upon  foresight 
and  a  complication  of  events. 

The  difficulty  had  its  roots  far  in  the 
past 

Hauksgarth  was  not  held  by  George 
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Whlnnery  on  the  common  principle  of 
a  one  year's  tenancy.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  father's  life,  a  lease  of  the 
farm  at  a  low  rent  and  of  the  unusual 
length  of  ninety-nine  years,  had  been 
granted  to  the  Whlnnerys  by  the  land- 
owning Arnesons,  whose  seat  was  In 
the  neighborhood,  and  who  for  gener- 
ations had  been  paramount  there. 

The  lease  had  been  the  splendid 
recognition  of  a  splendid  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Whlnnery  family. 

When  young,  George  Whlnnery  had 
possessed  a  brother  who  was  a  private 
in  the  company  of  which  the  heir  of 
the  Amesons  was  captain.  In  the 
skirmish  at  Bols-le-duc  in  Holland,  in 
1794,  this  youth  had  saved  the  life  of 
young  Arneson  at  the  expense  of  his 
own;  in  gratitude,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Arneson  had  granted  the  lease 
to  the  bereaved  father.  So  that  when, 
in  1810,  the  elder  Whlnnery  died, 
George,  his  remaining  son,  found  him- 
self in  possession  not  only  of  a  small 
fortune,  but  of  the  long  lease  of  the 
Farm,  which  the  heroism  of  his 
brother  had  secured  to  the  family,  and 
of  which  only  a  few  years  had  lapsed. 

The  lease,  besides  being  a  long  one, 
was  generously  worded  and  devoid  of 
those  restrictions  which  often  hamper 
farmers  in  their  operations.  The  Whln- 
nerys were  proved  men,  with  reputa- 
tions for  enterprise  and  success;  the 
only  restriction  which  the  indebted 
Amesons  cared  to  impose  was  such 
vague  qualification  as  might  be  found 
in  the  phrase: 

"iSfo  Umo  08  the  land  le  U9ed,  directed, 
<ind  managed  vHth  ifood  husbandry." 

During  the  life  of  the  grateful  giver 
of  the  lease,  these  words  had  been 
read  by  the  industrious  and  frugal 
George  as  a  mere  formality.  But  with 
the  demise  of  the  elder  Arneson  in 
1812  things  had  altered,  and  that  not 
for  the  better. 

Ctolonel  Arneson — as  the  rescued  heir 
had    now    become — mismanaged    his 


property  from  his  first  entry  Into  pos- 
session* It  was  not  a  wild,  debauched 
mismanagement,  but  rather  that  con- 
stant Incompetency  in  detailed  matters 
which  in  time  can  wear  out  a  great 
substance.  As  years  went  on,  this 
habitual  shrinkage  was  accelerated  by 
young  Harold  Arneson,  the  new  heir, 
who  possessed  Just  that  touch  of 
stupid,  heels-over-'head  extravagance 
which  his  father  lacked.  By  1825  the 
Arneson  finances  were  brought  to  a 
pinch,  and  the  Ck>lonel  was  comp^ed 
to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  a  portion 
of  his  property.  With  less  gratitude 
for  .the  boon  of  his  life  than  his  father 
bad  shown,  he  Judged  that  the  Hauks- 
garth  corner  of  his  estate,  being,  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  rental  of  the  Farm, 
the  least  valuable  in  annual  returns, 
was  the  slice  to  be  sacrificed.  With 
the  Farm  went  a  sheep-run,  or  "seat," 
as  it  was  called,  a  fold,  hut,  and  pas- 
ture on  Hanks  Fell,  which  had  been 
included  in  the  lease  on  the  same  low 
terms. 

The  purchaser  of  the  land  had  been 
Mr.  Nasshiter,  and  of  him  as  a  land- 
lord Mr.  Whlnnery  had  now  had  some 
five  years'  experience. 

Nasshiter  was  of  low  origin;  he  had 
crawled  to  his  present  position  by 
grasping  ways  which  brought  money 
to  his  pocket  and  liberal  curses  on  his 
head.  The  long  lease  with  its  low  ren- 
tal had  enabled  him  to  purchase  the 
Farm  advantageously,  but,  having  ob- 
tained it,  his  avaricious  nature  had  be- 
gun to  brood  wrathfuUy  over  the  very 
circumstance  which  had  cheapened  it. 
The  independent  position  of  the  Whln- 
nerys prevented  him  from  raising  the 
rent  on  his  farmer  at  vexatious  and 
frequent  Intervals,  and  that  became 
an  accumulating  torment  to  the  man, 
one-ideaed  as  he  was  in  respect  to  ex- 
istence, and  looking  for  his  harvest 
ever  from  the  same  narrow  field.  The 
situation  of  his  dwelling  on  Hanks  F^l 
— it  was  a  solitary  plain  stone  house. 
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stuTomided  by  a  grim-looking  wall— 
exposed  him  daily  to  the  sensible  re- 
minder of  Hanksgarth's  tranquil  pros- 
perity; from  the  bleak  hill  bis  enyioas 
eyes  found  occasion  to  brood  con- 
stantly over  the  distant  cluster  of 
cream-colored  buildings,  while  his 
mind  made  sulky  calculations  of  what 
portions  of  the  result  of  Farmer  Whin- 
nery*8  toil  and  good  management  the 
Ameson  lease  had  diverted  from  him- 
self. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  transfer  of 
Hauksgarth  to  Mr.  Nasshiter,  the  dif- 
ficulty between  George  Whinnery  and 
his  adopted  son  would  not  have 
arisen;  secure  in  his  position  and  in 
the  favor  of  the  paramount  family,  the 
farmer  would  have  left  the  future  to 
take  care  of  Itself.  But  Nasshiter's 
characteristics  had  created  disturbing 
surmises:  he  saw  that  he  must  be  waryi 
in  his  dealings  with  the  man,  and  at 
litBt  had  been  ccnnpelled  to  recognize 
in  him  a  determined  and  dangerous 
foe.  That  brought  him  to  reflect  upon 
his  own  peculiar  domestic  circum- 
stances, and  to  cast  about  for  means 
by  whieh  to  protect  his  family  from 
the  rascars  scheming.  In  his  adopted 
son  he  thought  he  found  the  instru- 
ment and  opportunity  he  needed. 

In  the  course  of  years  George  Whin- 
nery had  come  to  rely  upon  Silver  : 
matters  had  gone  so  well  between  them 
that  he  felt  Justified  in  confiding  to  the 
lad  the  lurangemeiits  by  which  he  pro- 
posed in  his  will  to  ensure  the  position 
of  his  family.  As  Silver  possessed  his 
full  confidence,  as  he  felt  him  to  be  in 
very  truth  his  son,  he  had  long  deter- 
mined to  leave  him  the  Farm  as  his 
heritage.  Some  shrewdness  mingled 
with  what,  on  the  whole,  was  an  act  of 
appreciative  k>ve.  Silver*s  money 
would,  he  had  reflected,  if  devoted  to 
the  land,  be  productive  of  an  increased 
return  in  the  future.  Not  for  the  world 
woul^  Mr.  Whinnery  have  asked  the 
lad  he  had  sheltered  to  put  the  money 


into  the  Farm;  but  by  the  chief  danee 
of  his  will  he  lent  him  the  best  motive 
to  do  so.  And  so  far,  on  that  mem- 
orable Sunday  afternoon,  Silver  had 
listened  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to 
what  he  regarded  as  an  act  of  unprece- 
dented generosity. 

But  Mr.  Whinnery,  in  the  shaping  of 
his  scheme,  had  not  neglected  the  in- 
terests of  Silence,  his  only  child,  whom 
he  loved,  but  without  demonstrative- 
ness,  with  the  ineradicable  love  spring- 
ing from  so  close  a  relationship.  He 
settled  upon  her  a  sum  of  money 
brought  by  her  mother,  and  a  half- 
share  with  Silver  in  whatever  prop- 
erty (other  than  the  farm-stock  and 
the. lease)  he  might  leave  behind  him. 

Nor  was  his  step-daughter  unpro- 
vided for.  To  Nanna  Scaife  he  be- 
queathed such  a  sum  as  would  be  suifl- 
cient  to  place  her  beyond  immediate 
want  at  his  decease.  As  to  his  wife, 
should  she  survive  him,  her  residence 
and  supi>ort  in  the  Farm  were  laid  as 
a  solemn  charge  upon  Silence  and  Sil- 
ver. 

Such  in  broad  lines  were  the  ar- 
rangements which  Mr.  Whinnery  ex- 
pounded to  Silver  on  that  April  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  1830. 

One  perceives  that  as  regarded  the 
material  interests  of  his  wife  and  the 
three  young  people  it  was  a  Just  will, 
a  will  carefully  considered  in  an  up- 
right heart  But  into  the  poetry  of 
Justice,  into  regions  beyond  mere 
equity,  the  thoughts  of  George  Whin- 
nery had  not  strayed.  In  this  x>arcel- 
ling  out  of  a  treasured  notion  of  mate- 
rial good  into  equitable  shares,  he  had 
lost  sight  of  that  grand  impalpable 
Justice,  which  every  creature  craves 
with  paramount  insistence — the  liberty 
of  free  choice  and  free  action. 

For  the  will — ^that  part  of  it  dealing 
with  Silver,  the  main  legatee — was 
weighted  by  a  condition,  and  to  this  he 
had  come  in  an  earlier  phase  of  their 
conversation. 
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"Thoo'll  understand,  Silver,  that  in 
law,  my  lass  Silence,  my  one  balm, 
9hoald  step  into  my  shoon.  In  Justice 
I'm  bound  to  think  of  Silence  and  her 
jsood  first  and  foremost" 

"Aye,  f adder,  aye!"  Silver  had  re- 
sponded, as  his  steady  blue  eyes  pe- 
rused the  face  of  the  elder  man,  in  an 
interest  and  grratitude  vaguely  alter- 
nated by  uneasiness. 

*'I   was   thinking   thou'd   be   of   my 
mind  over  Silence?" 
"Aye,  fadder." 

Silver  nodded  as  he  made  this  affirm 
ative. 

"What  can  a  laes  do  in  a  farm  her 
lone?"  Whinnery  had  continued.  "Give 
a  woman  command,  and  'tis  nowt  but 
a  sleeveless  Job.  But  give  her  house- 
hold work  and  a  cradle  to  rock  and 
she's  reet  Weel  lad!  Silence  is  a 
fendy  [neat]  lass,  and  thou's  had  time 
to  learn  her  worth.  I*ve  left  her 
money.  She'll  hev  a  bit  of  a  back-set 
in  the  bank.  Thou  and  she  mun  wed. 
Belike  Silence  is  a  bit  swaymous 
[bashful];  but  I  think,  lad,  she  likes 
thee  gay  weel." 

He  turned  his  head  from  the  win- 
dow, out  of  which  he  had  been  gazing, 
and  smiled. 

But  Silver  had  started  suddenly, 
pushing  his  chair  back  an  inch  or  two 
and  grasping  the  edge  of  the  dresser. 
Between  his  level  brows  a  frown  had 
come,  and  his  blue  eyes  took  a  kind 
of  staring  hardness. 

"Stop,  fadder!"  he  began. 
"Nay,  lad,  I'll  hev  my  say!  I  have 
tiiowt  on  't  year  in,  year  out,  since  thou 
wert  a  lile  un,  with  curly  hair,  and  she 
a  bit  toddlln'  thing  beside  thee  with 
her  hand  clasped  in  thine.  '  I  have 
thowt  on  't  when  she  and  thee  and 
Nanna  sat  cuttering  in  the  chimney- 
neuk  of  winter  evenings.  "I've  no  son 
to  oome  efter  me'*— «o  I  thought — *'but 
I  have  Silver,  and  Silence  will  give  him 
me  for  a  son."  Thou'lt  not  gainsay 
me.  Stiver?    Thou  and  she  will  wed? — 


in  thy  own  good  time,  lad,  thy  own 
good  time?" 

His  voice  took  the  intonation  of  a 
gentle  entreaty,  yet  no  dream  of  a  re- 
fusal crossed  or  had  ever  crossed  his 
mind;  his  own  plan,  so  Just,  as  he 
deemed  it.  so  complete,  so  perfect,  had 
filled  it  too  long.  But  Silver  turned 
away  and  his  head  sank. 

"Fadder,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  voice, 
"I'd  give  all  I  hev  to  please  ye.  But 
I  cannot  marry  Silence." 

The  deep  hush  of  the  following  mo- 
ments was  full  of  the  rising  storm  of 
the  elder  man's  surprised  emotion. 

"Thou  cannot?"  he  asked  at  last. 


it 


Na." 


or 


Then  there's  an  end  to  my  will. 
Thou'll  understand  I've  no  mind  to 
turn  my  one  balm  out  of  house  and 
home?" 

•    "Fadder,    you    must    make    a    new 
will." 

From  that  point  the  character  of  the 
conversation  changed,  both  men  suffer- 
ing from  mental  agitation  beyond  their 
powers  of  expression.  Upon  Whin- 
nery's.  heart  the  unwonted  expansions 
of  the  hour  returned  in  a  suffocating 
sense  of  rejection;  his  pride  and  his 
tenderness  being  alike  wounded.  Ac- 
companying this  feeling  of  personal  re- 
pulse was  the  sharp  apprehension  of 
his  daughter's  position  in  this  affair  too 
rashly  undertaken.  Within  his  own 
heart-strings,  he  seemed  to  feel  the 
bleeding  pride  of  hers.  How  would 
Silence  feel— she  to  whose  deep,  mod- 
est nature  an  offer  of  herself  was  Im- 
possible— should  she  ever  hear  of  the 
unmerited  rebuff? 

That  was  precisely  the  point  which 
afflicted  the  higher  sensitiveness  of  the 
younger  man.  The  fact  that  he  had 
been  driven  to  the  rejection  of  his  well- 
loved  "sister"  Silence  increased  the 
sense  of  injustice  under  which  he  la- 
bored. He  felt  that  the  liberal  offer 
should  not  have  been  made  him  aJt  all 
if  it  must  be  weighted  by  a  condition 
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toocbiiig  on  hia  liberty  and  rendering    more  conscience  than  to  fling  thy  nay. 
acceptance    Impossible.      Already,    in    in  my  face." 


the  midst  of  his  complicated  and  dis- 
tressed emotion,  he  foresaw  that  the 
conversation,  so  far  from  ratifying  the 
bond  between  them,  might  end  in 
breaking  It  This  Whinnery  also  per- 
ceived, though  he  was  far  from  the  sor- 
rowful forecast  of  Silver's  mind. 

'*Thou'll  pull  down  the  house  'at  shel- 
tered thee!"  he  repeated,  rumpling  up 
the  paper  that  lay  under  his  hand. 

*'I  shannet  do  that  Silence's  hus- 
band'll  take  my  place.  That's  nature. 
I  hadn't  reckoned  on  aught  else." 

**So  thou's  been  reckoning  on  thy 
side?" 

'Na,  na.      Not  as  you  mean." 

1  have  spent  my  time  and  money 
tipon  thee,  and  in  the  end  thou'st  no 


••1 
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"Fadder,"  said  Silver  eagerly, 
"there's  my  money.  Of  reels  it  isna 
mine.  Ye've  spent  it  on  me  and  for 
me.  Take  it.  For  I  'st  ne'er  touch  a 
farden." 

''Belike  thou'st  some  fashion  of  mak- 
ing money  thy  own  gait,  as  thou'rt  so 
free  with  thy  brass!" 

The  shaft  was  let  fly  at  random.  Sil- 
ver made  no  reply,  but  he  turned 
sharply  to  the  window,  holding  his 
head  as  one  does  who  is  arrested  by  a 
sudden  idea.  The  murmur  of  the  sea 
— now  a  full-flowing  tide  in  the  Bay — 
reached  his  quick  ear  with  a  strange 
iind  solacing  music. 

Emma  Brooke. 


{To  be  contimusd,) 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


It  would  be  useless  to  regard  the 
problem  of  the  future  development  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  from  a  European 
I>olnt  of  view.  We  are  able  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  Christian  States 
either  by  the  results  of  more  or  less 
complicated  historical  evolution,  or, 
as  modern  historians  do,  by  sociolog- 
ical theories,  mainly  based  upon  the, 
working  of  economic  forces.  Until 
the  downfall  of  Abdul  Hamld  Turkey 
was  ruled  by  theocratic  despotism.  If 
we  closely  examine  Its  history,  we  see 
that  it  was  futile  to  talk  of  Turkey  at 
alL  There  was  Constantinople,  an  un- 
paralleled centre  of  power  that 
usurped  province  after  province  with 
the  only  object  of  making  it  tributary. 
What  we  may  call  the  order  of  State 
only  existed  as  a  convenience  for  levy- 
ing taxes  and  tithes  to  enrich  the  pri- 
vate treasury  of  the  ruler.  The  polit- 
ical power,  as  based  upon  the  holy  law 
of  the  ShM,  was  vested  in  the  Caliph; 
the  economic  forces  of  the  vast  Empire 


rested  with  the  Padishah.  Hie  Minis- 
ters were  a  body  of  men,  but  they 
formed  no  Government;  if  assembled 
they  held  no  Council,  but  schemed  in 
groups;  they  were  not  colleagues,  but 
plotters.  The  revolution  of  July,  or, 
to  be  more  exact,  the  quelling  of  the 
coup  d'etat  of  April  last,  ended  the 
Sultan's  rule.  What  came  after? 
Such  revolutions  as  are  found  in  the 
history  of  Europe  have  arisen,  as  a 
rule,  from  one  of  two  causes.  Either 
the  revolutionists  were  bent  upon 
transferring  ];>olitical  power  from  its 
feudal  holders  to  the  representatives 
of  the  rising  classes,  or  the  object  was 
to  vest  the  economic  powers  held  by 
the  few  in  the  supreme  power  of  the 
organized  State.  But  in  all  cases  there 
was  a  nation  behind  the  reformers,  or 
at  least  a  consolidated  sociological 
body.  In  Turkey  the  task  was  to 
wrest  both  political  and  economic 
power  from  the  despot  But  there  was 
neither  a  nation,  nor  a  politically  or- 
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ganized  claes,  nor  an  economic  social 
body  to  take  possession  of  the  fruits 
of  victory.  And — what  Is,  perhaps, 
the  most  lmx)ortant  thing  to  consider — 
there  remained  Intact  the  apparently 
Indestructible  source  of  the  despot's 
power,  that  great  psychological  phe- 
nomenon, the  Sh^rl. 

The  only  organized  power  having 
been  the  army,  the  makers  of  the  revo- 
lution established  themselves  as  a  mil- 
itary hegemony.  Inspired  by  Intel- 
lectual classes  of  the  Young  Turks, 
partly  supported  but  entirely  obeyed 
by  Parliament,  the  military  hegemony 
is  now  faced  by  the  duty,  not  to  reor- 
ganize the  State,  but  really  to  found  a 
new  one.  The  question  is:  On  what 
principle  should  the  Ottoman  Bmplre  be 
established?  The  problem  is  a  most 
complicated  one,  and  to  understand  It 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  Its 
various  aspects  separately. 

The  I«mplre  Is  peopled  by  nationali- 
ties and  tribes;  but  there  Is  no  com- 
pactiy    organized    body    prompted   by 
common  principles  or  common  Interests 
that  might  be  called  a  nation.      The 
eighth  article  of  the  Ck>nstitution   of 
1S76  and  the  first  article  of  the  hatt-i- 
humafun  of  1st  August,  1908,  make  an 
attempt  to  define  the  principle  of  what 
they  call  the  Ottoman  national  citizen- 
ship.     But  this  very  theory  has  met 
with   the  most   passionate  refutation. 
Eastern  and  Western  nations  clashed 
against  one  another.      The   Albanian 
tribes  saw  their  Jealously  guarded  priv- 
ileges Jeopardized;  the  Christian  pop- 
ulation Inhabiting  the  scattered  parts 
of  the  Bmplre  claimed  autonomy;  the 
Eastern  tribes  referred  to  the  Sb6rl, 
and  threatened  to  become  fanatical  de- 
fenders of  the  holy  law.    Still  sutfer- 
Ing  tt6m  the  terrible  strain  of  warfare, 
still  in  peril  of  their  lives,  which  every 
passing  hour  might  have  carried  away 
together  with  the  Ck>nstitution  itself, 
the  r^ormers  had  to  face  the  most 
anzioiis  problem  of  contemporary  his- 


tory— the  call  of  the  newly-awakened 
political  conscience  of  the  minor  na- 
tions.   One  might,  of  course,  conceive* 
of   decentralization;    and,    indeed,  the 
idea  was  not  slow  to  Impose  Itself  by 
the  formula:   Full   autonomy   to   each 
nationality   and   formation   of   a   vast 
unit  by  way  of  federalism.    The  idea 
does  not  lack  fascination.      If  carried 
through  it  would  at  once   break  the 
chain  of  difficulties,  and  the  cardinal 
obstacle,    the   creation    of    a   national 
body,  could  not  longer  exist.       Is  it, 
however,  possible  to  form  such  small 
units  and  to  combine  the  federal  States 
under  the  supreme  power  of  a  centra  1 
Government?    The  student  of  the  ra- 
cial problem  as  it  presents  Itself  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  will  feel  Inclined  to 
deny    the    possibility.      The    various 
races  are  intermingled  in  the  various 
parts   of   the   Empire,    and   so   Inter- 
spersed with  Turks  that  there  Is  prac- 
tically no  Vilayet  where  one  of  the  na- 
tionalities would  form  snch  a  respect- 
able majority  as  to  allow  of  a  geo- 
graphical sub-division  for  the  purpose 
of  federalism.    Reliable  statistics  are 
not  available.    Such  figures  as  are  to 
be  found  in  various  books  on  Turkey 
have  mostly  been  prompted  by  the  aim 
with    which    the    book    was    written. 
Turkish  registrars  have  not  bothered 
about  nationality,  which,  indeed,  Is  In 
most  cases  exceedingly  hard,  nay,  Im- 
possible, to  fix.    They  record  the  de- 
nomination  of   the   newly   bom,   viz.,. 
that  to  which  the  parents  profess  to 
belong.    It  is,  however,  superfluous  t» 
quote  figures  if  we  have  so  high  an  au- 
thority  as   Sir  Charles   Eliot  to   lean 
upon.    Sli*    Charles,    who,   during    his 
prolonged   travels,   studied   the   racial 
•problem  on  the  spot,  says  In  bis  stand- 
ard work  on  "Turkey  in  Europe":  "The 
result  of   this   Investigation,   then.   Is 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  Ser- 
vians and  Bulgarians  beyond  the  bound- 
aries   of   their   respective   countries"; 
and  "Among  pe<H>le   who   have    thus 
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acted  aud  reacted  on  one  another  it 
Is  rash  to  make  sharp  divisions  or  to 
say  that  certain  customs  or  linguistic 
peculiarities  distinguish  a  certain 
race.  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  the  Christian  na- 
tionalities inhabiting  Macedonia  are  not 
distinguished  by  ethnical  peculiarities, 
but  divided  by  religious  creed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  Servians, 
Bulgarians,  Greeks  or  Ylachs,  do  not, 
from  a  strictly  ethnical  point  of  view, 
belong  to  the  race  to  which  they  ad- 
here. During  the  time  of  despotism 
many  of  them  took  refuge  with  that 
Church  which  at  the  time  of  peril  was 
in  possession  of  the  greatest  power. 
Thus  they  are  not  intrinsically  con- 
nected with  their  supposed  nationality, 
and  they  will  be  eager  enough  to  be- 
come true  citizens  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire as  soon  as  they  are  granted  po- 
litical rights  and  a  Just  administration. 
Their  conversion  to  the  Ottoman  idea 
is,  therefore,  but  a  question  of  time, 
the  solution  of  which  mostly  depends 
ui)on  the  reformers'  power  to  introduce 
modem  administration. 

It  Is  quite  another  thing  with  the 
Eastern  tribes.  They  object  to  equal 
rights  because  they  want  to  preserve 
their  ancient  privileges.  Their  power- 
ful weapon  Is  the  Sb^ri,  which  still  ex- 
erts a  fanatical  Influence  over  the  Ma- 
hometans outside  the  big  cities  and 
over  the  tribes  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  To 
set  the  power  of  military  hegemony 
against  that  quasi-religious  movement 
would  be  tantamount  to  risking  the 
further  existence  of  the  present  state 
of  things.  Armed  opposition  would 
Immediately  lead  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  holy  war  against  all  non-Mahom- 
etans, as  well  as  against  the  Toung 
Turks,  whom  fanatics  regard  as  Athe- 
ists. What-  is  needed  is  a  kind  of  mis- 
sionary work  of  long  duration,  which 
should  be  based  upon  the  very  origin 
of  the  Sh6rl — ^The  Koran.  I  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
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one  of  the  most  celebrated  religious 
philosophers  of  modem  Turkey,  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  Hfe  as  an  exile 
in  the  Hedjas.  This  learned  gentle- 
man, who  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Turkish  Chamber,  some  time  ago  pre- 
pared a  lengthy  vindication  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms,  and  he  is,  as  I  learn, 
about  to  undertake  the  missionary  work 
I  have  alluded  to.  It  is,  I  understand, 
not  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  or- 
thodox mind  with  the  views  of  the  new 
Constitution.  The  Koran,  replete  as 
it  is  with  contradictory  statements, 
lends  itself  to  the  purpose  d  merveUle, 
There  is,  indeed,  quite  a  theological 
school  engaged  in  the  task  of  abrogat- 
ing such  suras  as  se^m  entirely  refuted 
either  by  subsequent  suras  or  by  rec- 
ognized commentaries.  Indeed,  the 
right  of  cancelling  a  sura  was  granted 
by  Allah  himself  on  condition  that  there 
was  a  better  one  to  follow  (Sura  II. 
105).  Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  that  Mahomet 
allowed  of  intercourse  between  true 
believers  and  giaours.  And  though 
there  are  suras  wherein  non-Mahome- 
tans are  accursed  for  their  non-belief, 
yet  there  are  others  which  say:  '*There 
is  no  fear  of  them,  neither  shall  they 
grieve";  and,  still  more  precisely: 
*'Your  rights  are  the  same  as  ours. 
Your  duties  the  same  as  ours."  It  is 
the  same  with  the  Sh4ri.  That  modt 
remarkable  statute-book  gives  the  im- 
pression of  an  ample  logical  system 
which  not  only  settles  the  rules  of  pri- 
vate law,  but  is  also  an  absolutely  re- 
liable guide  through  the  mazes  of 
everyday  life.  The  Sh4ri  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  averse  to  despotism.  It 
proclaims  the  rights  of  men,  and  ex- 
pressly states  that  Governments  are 
only  to  be  obeyed  as  long  as  they  are 
based  upon  legitimate  law.  Even  the 
principle  of  representation  was  dimly 
conceived  by  the  authors  of  the  Sh^rl. 
Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  the  Koran 
is  not  averse  to  the  Western  Idea  of 
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miuality.  Yet  the  true  believer  will 
claim  that  all  non-Mahometans  shall  be 
bound  to  speak  respectfully  of  the  Ko- 
ran and  the  Prophet;  that  they  shall 
irespect  Mahometan  women,  and  that 
they  shall  never  attempt  to  convert  Ma- 
hometans. These,  however,  are  simply 
questions  of  tact.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  this  way  of  enlightening  the 
orthodox  masses  will  have  any  but  a 
psychological  effect.  The  only  possi- 
bility of  converting  the  low-class  Ma- 
hometans and  the  Bastern  tribes  to  the 
candid  recognition  of  the  constitutional 
State  is  to  convince  them  of  the  bless- 
ings to  be  derived  from  modern  ad- 
ministration. Thus  in  this  respect 
also  the  necessary  condition  of  success 
is  simply  the  efficacious  development 
of  such  administrative  reforms  as  are 
likely  to  benefit  the  daily  life  of  those 
people. 

The  words  '^modern  administration*' 
require  some  explanation.  It  is  no 
good  to  regard  Turkish  administration, 
or  the  Eastern  one  in  general,  from  a 
European  point  of  view.  The  pro- 
gramme conceived  by  the  Young  Turks 
complies  with  their  up-to-date  theo- 
retical notions.  They  aim  at  a  level  of 
completeness  which  has  not  yet  been 
reached  by  many  Western  States. 
Their  lofty  schemes  move  in  the  high- 
est spheres  of  European  culture  and 
civilization.  In  other  words,  they 
think  more  of  an  ideal  future  than  of 
the  time  we  are  living  in;  they  think 
more  of  the  evolution  to  come  than  of 
the  routine  work  to  begin  with.  To- 
day it  cannot  be  their  task  to  graft 
the  ideal  fruits  of  European  thought  on 
a  tree  which  is  constitutionally  unable 
to  take  in  the  new  branch,  or  which  at 
the  beat  can  only  produce  a  morbid  hy- 
brid. Reform  on  exclusively  Western 
lines  would  involve  a  radical  change  of 
Eastern  psychology,  and  the  Turkish 
national  character  is  not  likely  to  make 
such  a  change  between  one  day  and 
the  next.    The  work  has,  therefore,  to 


be  begun  at  the  very  ground  of  Turk* 
icrh  life,  in  order  that  the  lowest 
strata  may  realize  the  wholesome 
change  for  the  better,  and  thus  be  rec- 
onciled to  the  new  order  of  things,  the 
importance  of  which  they  are  unable 
to  conceive.  Agriculture,  commerce 
and  industry,  and,  moreover,  inter- 
course with  officials,  sensibly  affect  the 
life  of  the  masses,  and  these  branches- 
of  economic  and  administrative  activ 
ity  are  suffering  from  the  backward- 
ness of  the  Turkish  financial  system. 
The  first  principle  of  an  efficient  ad- 
ministration is  the  organization  of  the 
economic  forces  of  the  State.  The 
taxation  of  agriculture  is,  to  quote  an 
example,  based  upon  the  system  of 
tithes.  It  is  not  the  rate  of  the  taxa- 
tion that  discontents  the  agricultural 
population,  but  rather  the  way  the 
taxes  are  collected.  The  evil  rests 
with  the  purely  mediseval  system  of 
financial  administration. 

In  spite  of  this  fact  it  would  be 
wrong  to  resort  to  heroic  remedies. 
The  average  Turk  resents  being 
roughly  turned  out  of  his  accustomed 
way  of  peacefully  smoking  away  the 
day.  The  history  of  Turkey  distinctly 
shows  that  laws  came  and  laws  passed 
without  in  the  least  affecting  the  apa- 
thy of  the  Turk.  They  simply  did  not 
heed,  and  went  their  slow  pace  along, 
or  rather  stopped  where  they  stood. 
They  rather  like  leaving  things  with 
the  officials.  They  give  them  more  or 
less  cheerily  their  bakshish,  and  dc 
not  complain  of  illegal  exactions  as 
long  as  they  -are  left  alone.  The  Turk- 
ish official,  in  the  Ministries  as  well  as 
in  the  provincial  administrations,  is 
the  first  pereon  to  be  reformed. 

Administrative  corruption  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  things  Turkish.  It  must  be 
checked  before  any  other  measure  can 
be  effectively  started.  The  problem 
is  not  easy  to  solve.  In  Turkey  offi- 
cialdom has  not  the  same  meaning 
as    with    us.     The   effendis   claim    to 
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be    provided    for    by    the    State,    and 
tbeir   ''castomers*'    believe   in   bribery 
as    the    legitimate    and    most    effect- 
ive means  to  get  things,  even  illegal 
things,    smoothly    done.    You    cannot 
change   this   system    without   regulat- 
ing the  pay  of  officials.    It  requires  a 
thorough  re-education  of  the  population, 
and  this  work  can  only  be  done  by  hon- 
est officials  themselves,  who  do  their 
work  for  regular  pay  and  nothing  else. 
There  are  needed,  moreover,  an  abso- 
lutely effective  control — accounts,   au-< 
dits  and  vouchers — all  things  which  in 
the  Sultan*s  time  were  quite  unheard 
of.      Honesty    and   control,    however, 
will  not  suffice.      There  are  national 
peculiarities,     the     consideration     of 
which  requires  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the   specific    psychology   of   Islam. 
In  a  country  where  every  action  of  daily 
life  is  deeply  Imbued   with  religious 
or  quasi-religious  considerations  an  ab- 
solutely reliable  sense  of  tact  is  neces- 
sary in  order  not  to  injure  susceptibili- 
ties.   This    argument    makes    it    ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  think  of  appoint- 
ing Ck>ntinentals  to  the  leading  posts 
of  administration.    They  would,  as  a 
rule,   come   with   Western  prejudices, 
or  at  least  Western  political  notions, 
and   they   would   try   to   realize   their 
ideas  in  a  place  where  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent appreciation  of  things  prevails. 
The  only  nation  that  could  send  to  Tur- 
key such  men  as  are  needed  there  is 
the  English.    The  work  effected  by  the 
British  in  India  and  in  Bgypt  is  the 
object   of   undivided   admiration,   and 
the  Turks  are  the  last  people  in  the 
world  not  to  appreciate  it    Bnglish- 
men  have,  in  Bastem  countries,  gath- 
ered experience  whicli  they  could  most 
advantageously  apply  to  Turkish  ad- 
ministration.     Yet  the  Turks  are  re- 
luctant to  offer  posts  to  Englishmen. 
and  they  are  so  for  political  reasons, 
which  I  shall  deal  with  in  connection 
with  a  short  account  of  Turkish  inter- 
national affairs. 


The  reorganization  of  officialdom,  as 
in  general  outline  decreed  by  the  four- 
teenth article  of  the  hatt^humafwi  of 
1st  August,  1908,  is  the  first  reform  to 
begin  with.    Next  to  it  comes  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  present  agricultural 
system.   In  Turkey  there  are  three  kinds 
of   landed   property:   (1)   private   land 
(mulk);  (2)  the  Sultan's  property,  which 
now  may  be  regarded  as  State  property 
(mirii);  and  (3)  the  very  complicated 
system  of  entailed  estates  or  land-rev- 
enues belonging  to  several  religious  in- 
stitutions  ivakxnif).    The  Turks   being 
an  agricultural  race  par  excellence,  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  release  of 
such  huge  territories  as  the  nUrU  and 
vakauf    properties    would   enormously 
contribute    to    the    welfare    of    those 
classes  who  at  present  are  the  most 
fanatical      adversaries      of      reform. 
Again,  such  a  measure  is  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  those 
estates  themselves.    The  Turk,  though 
fond  of  cultivating  a  few  acres  of  his 
own,  is  no  good  as  a  day  laborer.    If 
therefore,  these  huge  estates  are  well 
cultivated  they  cost  too  much  in  la- 
bor; if  not,  the  land  is  reduced  to  half- 
cultivation,    which,    indeed,    is    most 
usual.    In  either  case  it  is  the  ground 
rent  that  suffers  the  loss,  and  the  land- 
less  agricultural   population   is   either 
obliged  to  emigrate  or  to  lead  a  miser- 
able nomadic  life.      By  parcelling  out 
*  the  Crown  land  and  by  regulating  the 
system  of  vahtmf  a  beneficial  change 
might   be    produced,    inasmuch    as    it 
would  create  a  settled  peasantry  out  of 
fighting  tribes,  who  as  yet  have  ever 
proved  to  be  a  most  troublesome  ele- 
ment in  Turkey. 

Trade  and  industry  are  entirely 
rul^  by  internationalism.  The  Turks 
have  never  been  good  tradesmen,  nor 
have  they  ever  had  any  conception  of 
industry.  And  the  genuine  Turks  are 
sick  of  the  Levantines,  who  economi- 
cally rule  their  country.  But  In  order 
to  attract  foreign  capital  it  is  neces- 
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sary  to  regulate  commercial  Inter- 
course between  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, especially  as  the  reformers  are  en- 
deavoring to  free  Turkey  from  the  dif- 
ferent capitulations. 

The  Judicial  reforms  outlined  by  Ar- 
ticles 81-95  of  the  CJonstitutiou  of  1876 
provide  for  absolutely  independent 
judges,  for  publicity  of  proceedings 
and  trials;  and  even  its  system  of 
lower  and  high  courts  entirely  agrees 
with  Gontineutal  institutions.  Only 
Article  87  might  be  open  \o  discussion. 
It  runs  as  follows:  "Such  cases  as  are 
based  upon  theSliM  are  to  be  heard 
before  the  Shdrian  court;  whilst  cases 
based  upon  civil  law  belong  to  the  com- 
petency of  civil  courts."  Most  cases, 
however,  connected  with  landed  prop- 
erty are  subject  to  the  Sh6ri.  In  this 
respect  some  minor  changes  are  needed, 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  non-Ma- 
hometans, but  of  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation in  general.  Otherwise  they 
would  be  left  to  minor  judges  in  the 
country,  who  are  not  likely  to  be  re- 
formed for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Minor  changes,  and  not  wholesale  re- 
form— that  is,  for  the  time  being,  the 
formula  upon  which  the  reformers 
should  act;  it  answers  best  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Young  Turks  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  their  country.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  spirit  of 
administration  has  to  be  essentially 
Turkish.  Otherwise  it  would  not  ap-* 
I>eal  to  the  population  whom  it  is 
l>onnd  mostly  to  affect.  But  Turkish 
on  a  sound  moral  basis.  As  Turkey  is 
poor  in  modern  and  morally  trained  of- 
llcials  the  appointment  of  foreigners 
seems  unavoidable.  However,  no  in- 
ternationalism! What  Lord  Cromer, 
one  of  the  greatest  experts  on  Eastern 
life  of  our  time,  said  with  regard  to 
administrative  internationalism  holds 
good  also  for  international  adminis- 
tration: *'It  always  tends  to  the  crea- 
tion of  adminiatrative  impotence.**  No 
medley  of  racea  in  the  administrative 


macliinery,  and,  above  all,  a  stable 
Government  to  keep  control.  The  very 
best  of  administrators  are  inefficient  if 
the  leading  spirit,  as  represented  by 
the  Cabinet,  is  subject  to  eternal 
change.  Even  the  shaping  of  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  Turkey  de- 
pends up<Hi  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  parliamentary  Government.  The 
reformers  are  desirous  of  Joining  the 
society  of  European  States.  They  ac- 
centuate the  claim  of  their  country  to 
enter  it  as  an  etiual  member,  and  they 
are  quite  right  in  doing  so.  There  are, 
however,  as  yet  no  evidences  of  any 
distinct  plan,  nor  of  any  basic  princi- 
ple upon  which  they  contemplate  enter- 
ing the  stage  of  Occidental  history. 
What  we  may  venture  on  calling  the 
international  policy  of  Turkey  has  so 
far  been  only  the  result  of  apprehen- 
sions or  hopes;  and  it  is  most  instruc- 
tive to  study  the  driving  forces  by 
which  those  purely  psychological  phe- 
nomena are  moved.  The  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Turkey,  as  well  as  its  domes- 
tic politics,  were  to  be  founded  upon 
an  entirely  new  basis.  The  supporters 
of  the  Hamidan  regime  could  not  sin- 
cerely remain  the  friends  of  modern 
Turkey  also;  her  relations  with  such 
nations  as  were  indifferent  or  even 
hostile  to  the  late  despotism  had  to  be 
thoroughly  revised.  A  certain  ethni- 
cal affinity  which  undoubtedly  exists 
between  the  Turkish  and  Hungarian 
races  turned  the  attention  of  the  re- 
formers first  to  Hungary.  Ancient  tra- 
ditions told  them  that  between  the  Car- 
pathians and  the  Lower  Danube  there 
was  a  European  nation  with  whom 
they  were  linked  by  the  strong  bonds 
of  a  common  origin,  a  good  deal  of 
common  history,  and  a  common  senti- 
ment. Close  relations  between  Turkey 
and  Hungary  were,  however,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  economic  position  of  my 
country,  prevented  by  an  apparently  in- 
surmountable obstacle.  Hungary,  in 
consequence  of  her  peculiar  connection 
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with   Austria,   is   oanstltatfconally   un- 
able to  follow  an  intwnational  policy 
of  her  own.    The  Young  Turkish  emis- 
saries  who   came   to   Budapest   were 
soon  convinced  that  their  enthusiastic 
hopes    were    deceptive.        Eren    the 
purely  financial  plan  of  establishing  a 
Turkish-Hungarian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  Hungarian  authorities  to  discuss 
international  affairs  without  the  active 
collaboration  of  the  Vienna  Foreign  Of- 
fice.   And  the  Turks  left  with  a  bitter 
feeling,  which  they  expressed  to  many 
a  Hungarian  in  the  words:  Toim  Hes 
plus  malheurevx  que  nou8  nutrea  Turcs. 
They  have  a  certain  fear  of  Austria, 
owing   to   the   annexation  of   Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  and  still  more  to  the  pub- 
lication in  reviews  and  newspapers  of 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  prior  to  the 
annexation    between   Vienna    and    St. 
Petersburg.    In  Turkey  those  publica- 
tions are  considered  as  clearly  proving 
that  both  Austria  and  Russia  harbored 
the  design  of  partitioning  off  the  Otto- 
man Empire.    It  has  still  to  be  proved 
whether  Count  Aehrenthal  or  M.  Isvol- 
sky  was  the  more  astute  diplomatist; 
there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  both 
were  agreed  to  share  the  skin  of  the 
game  that  is  yet  to  be  shot    A  certain 
latent  distrust  of   Austria,   therefore, 
prevents  the  Turks  from  seeking  more 
intimate  relations   with  that  country; 
and  it  was  distrust,  again,  that  caused 
them  to  refuse  to  follow  the  Russian 
lead  by  entering  the  proposed  Balkan 
alliance.    In  Constantinople  the  notion 
prevails  that  the  Russian  mind  is  bent 
upon  Slavifying  the  Balkans,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  ultimate  amalgatlon  of 
the  Macedonian  nationalities  and,  later, 
the  nationalization  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire.    In    other    words,    the    cardinal 
basis   of   the   constitutional    evolution 
seems  to  be  threatened  by  such  pro- 
posals as  are  now  being  discussed  by 
the   vernacular  Press   of   Sophia   and 
Belgrade  with  regard  to  the  sub-divi- 


sion of  Macedonia  into   Servian  and 
Bulgarian  "spheres  of  interest**    These 
are  the  reasons  which,  according  to  the 
Turkish  mind,  make  it  impossible  for 
the  reformers  to  hold  more  intimate 
relations    with    Austria    and    Russia. 
Germany  was,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  intimate  friend  of  Abdul  Hamid, 
and  was  in  consequence  allowed  to  ex- 
tend her  pacific  penetration  beyond  the 
borders  of  mere  finance.     Baron  Mar- 
shall's recent  protest  against  the  con- 
cession granted  to  the  British  Lynch 
Company,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
deputy  for  Bagdad,  the  centre  of  Ger- 
man activity,  Emrullah  Effendl,   who 
vehemently  opposed  'it  in  Parliament 
most  clearly  indicate  that  those  Turks 
who  are  afraid  of  undue  German  influ- 
ence are  not  entirely  unjustified. 

Now  as  to  England.  I  have  pro- 
posed to  give  a  true  picture  of  the  real 
situation.  I  feel,  therefore,  bound  to 
reproduce  the  thoughts  of  Turtcs  as 
they  have  been  revealed  to  me  in  many 
conversations  with  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  their  race.  This  done.  I  must 
examine  how  much  is  due  to  fear  and 
bow  much  to  fact  From  the  outset 
the  hopes  of  the  Young  Turks  were 
turned  to  England.  What  they  ex- 
pected from  the  country  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the 
classical  home  of  freedom  was  sym- 
pathy and  moral  support  What  they 
met  with  was  the  admiration  of  the 
Press  and  official  indifference.  From 
their  official  intercourse  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  England  the  Turks  soon 
became  convinced  that  there  was  a 
certain  Insular  reserve  calculated  to 
nip  confidence  in  the  bud.  Downing 
Street  seemed  to  be  in  the  mind  to 
remain  expectant.  During  the  cam- 
paign over  the  annexation  there  cer- 
tainly was  some  friendliness  at  the 
British  Foreign  Office;  but  it  soon  re- 
lapsed, and  the  makers  of  the  aoup 
Sttat  of  April,  the  so-called  Liberals, 
became    the    petted    favorites.     Then 
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came  the  Cretan  Question.  The  Young 
Turks  do  not  regard  Crete  as  a  mere 
question  of  prestige;  for  them  It  Is  a 
condition  of  constitutional  existence. 
Others,  again,  complain  of  unmistak- 
able evidence  that  arms  of  British 
make  are  being  used  in  the  Arabian 
rising,  and,  as  British  diplomacy  main- 
tains its  cool  and  taciturn  attitude,  the 
Turks  Jump  to  Inferences,  and  re- 
fuse to  believe  in  any  possibility  of 
developing  the  existing  correct  rela- 
tions into  intimate  ones. 

This  is,  in  brief  outline,  the  train  of 
thought  expressed  by  enlightened 
Turks.  The  Western  mind  will  soon 
realize  tiiat  its  coloring  may  be  due  to 
the  contrast  between  Oriental  and  Oc- 
cidental logic,  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
the  different  modee  of  expression  on 
the  other.  The  Eastern  likes  to  speak 
his  mind  in  language  full  of  gorgeous 
metaphors,  and  he  does  not  understand 
that  obsolete,  veiled  style  which  some 
agents  still  regard  as  the  proper  ve- 
hicle of  diplomatic  intercourse.  East- 
em  people  foster  in  the  shrines  of  their 
hearts  a  deep  respect  for  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  European  gentleman,  and 
they  expect  him  to  utter  his  mind 
clearly  and  without  reserve.  If  he 
says  less  than  he  ought  to  make  his 
meaning  clear,  then  they  suspect  him 
of  duplicity,  and  what  they  resent  as 
such  is  often  nothing  but  lack  of  dis- 
tinctness. The  Oriental  should  not  be 
left  in  a  doubtful  state  of  mind. 
Especially  not  in  Constantinople,  on 
that  spot  of  passionate  diplomatic  ri- 
valry where  doubt  soon  turns  to  dis- 
trust. No  student  of  British  policy  will 
believe  that  England  is  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing a  naval  base  in  Crete,  nor 
will  he  consent  to  discuss  the  theory 
that  Great  Britain  is  trying  to  prevent 
the  evolution  of  constitutional  Turkey 
by  arming  the  Arabian  tribes.  Such 
legends,  however,  that  mostly  originate 
in  diplomatic  quarters,  are  quickly  ab- 
sorbed by  apprehensive  minds,  and  If 


there  Is  an  opportunity  <^  seeing  ap> 
parently  genuine  but  certainly  apocry- 
phal documents,  the  suspicion  will 
soon  ripen  into  c^i;alnt7.  Reserve,  if 
exaggerated,  bears  pernlck>u8  fruits. 

To  be  just,  whoever  closely  examines 
the  machinery  of  diplomacy  will  un- 
derstand the  causes  of  what,  in  Tur- 
key, they  call  the  reserve  of  British 
policy.  As  the  lack  of  stable  Govern- 
ment prevents  the  Young  Turks  from 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  effective 
administrative  reform,  so  it  seems  to 
impede  political  relations.  We  know 
that  there  is  a  Grand  Vizier  at  the 
head  of  a  Cabinet  which,  according  to 
the  written  Constitution  is  responsible; 
but  even  in  Turkish  quarters  every 
Government  is  spoken  of  as  but  a 
transient  one,  and  cannot  command 
confidence.  All  possibilities  of  devel- 
opment, whether  political  or  economic, 
are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
supreme  power  will  be  exerted  in  the 
way  described  in  the  Constitution.  Is 
it  so  in  Turkey? 

Here,  I  think,  is  the  crucial  point  of 
the  Turkish  problem.  If  the  theocratic 
despotism  represented  by  the  former 
Sultans  should  be  replaced  by  a  mil- 
itary hegemony  inspired  by  a  secret 
and  irresponsible  committee,  then  all 
endeavors  at  the  foundation  of  a  mod- 
em State  must  be  futile,  because  they 
could  only  result  in  a  mere  empty 
form.  Under  a  military  hegemony 
Government  and  Parliament  are  mere 
lifeless  omaments.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Committee  will  have  to 
dissolve,  and,  this  done,  to  constitute 
itself  as  a  parliamentary  party.  The 
question  is  whether  they  might  not  do 
so  at  once?  Our  Turkish  friends  say 
No.  They  remind  us  that  the  liberal 
development  of  their  Empire  is  not 
the  desire  of  a  consolidated  nation; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  a  medley  of  races 
and  tribes  are  fantically  averse  to 
constitutional  progress.  The  respect 
for  parliamentarism  is  not  command- 
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log  enough  to  be  able  to  check  resist- 
ance, or  even  revolt.  Among  differing 
and  distracted  elements  there  is  inex- 
orable need  for  a  reliable  organ  which, 
by  a  Just  use  of  power,  prevents  the 
outbreak  of  wild  anarchy.  At  present 
there  is  no  organized  power  but  that 
of  the  Committee  which  commands  the 
army.  That  is  the  vicious  circle  which 
checks  optimism  and  depresses  the 
leaders  of  Turkey. 

If  we  closely  follow  this  Hue  of 
thought  we  shall  soon  discover  that  it 
is  a  fallacy.  If  the  army  is  sufficient 
to  check  reactionary  endeavors  and  to 
protect  the  Committee,  then  it  could 
not  fail  to  protect  the  Constitution  and 
a  responsible  Government.  The  fear 
expressed  by  the  Young  Turks  is  un- 
sound. Therefore  there  must  be  an- 
other reason.  It  Is  easily  to  be 
found  by  looking  at  the  inner  life  of 
the  Committee  and  its  relations  with 
Parliament  and  the  Porte.  Every- 
where we  meet  with  unimportant  but 
passionately  defended  differences  of 
opinion  and  even  individual  jealousies. 
The  essential  thing  to  do  is,  therefore, 
to  sink  minor  squabbles,  which  are  es- 
tranging Turks  from  Turks;  to  sub- 
ordinate personal  ambitions  and  Jeal- 
ousies for  the  sake  of  the  higher  in- 
terests of  the  Empire — in  a  word,  to 
pull  together  and  trust  such  men  as 
are  fit  to  work  for  the  common  wel- 
fare. And  when  the  Turks  have 
chosen  such  men  they  should  free  them 
from  the  tutelage  of  the  Committee 
and  put  them  under,  the  constitutional 
control  of  Parliament.  Such  a  course 
would  l)e  to  lay  the  very  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Certain 
symptoms,  I  am  happy  to*  say,  indicate 
that  this  new  phase  is  being  prepared. 
Hakki  Pasha  seems  to  have  been  en- 
trusted with  full  power,  and  being  sup- 
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ported  by  the  QeneraUsiimMt  Mahmud 
Shevket,  he  is  expected  to  begin  the 
work  that,  so  far,  has  been  neglected. 
The  effort  deserves  England's  most 
syin()athetic  attention. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  set  forth 
the  dangerous  internal  obstacles  which 
the  Turks  have  to  surmount.  I  have 
Imlicated  that  they  receive  no  encour- 
agement from  the  West,  whose  culture 
they  are  desirous  of  grafting  on  the 
ancient  tree  of  E3astem  wisdom.  Prom 
Europe  they  are  only  visited  by  a 
horde  of  concession- hunters,  who,  with- 
out any  official  authority,  either  prom- 
ise the  support  or  threaten  the  hostil- 
ity of  their  resx)ectlve  Governments  as 
best  suits  their  purpose.  The  Turks 
feel  that  they  are  lacking  in  economic 
resources  and  experience  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  develo{>ment.  But 
long  years  of  exile  and  the  history  of 
their  country  have  impressed  them 
with  the  fact  that  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  a  vast  Empire  can  only  be  en- 
trusted to  a  nation  which  is  willing  to 
lend  her  sympathetic  support  without 
attempting  political  exploitation.  Such 
a  nation  is  Great  Britain.  The  history 
of  England  has  been  the  great  teacher 
of  all  nations.  Western  as  well  as  East- 
em,  and  this  valiant  and  honest  people, 
who  have  fought  against  terrible  odds 
to  free  their  country  from  despotism, 
regard  England  as  the  classical  leader 
of  freedom.  They  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  struggles.  They  are  still  in  danger 
of  becoming  the  victims  of  European 
greed,  the  more  so  as  the  report  goes 
that  Turkey  is  unprotected.  Whither 
should  they  turn?  The  future  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  greatly,  nay,  entirely, 
depends  upon  the  attitude  which  the 
British  Foreign  Office  may  assume 
towards  the  Turkish  reformers. 

Ferdinand  L,  Leipnik. 
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In  Ada  Negri  the  Lombard  spirit  of 
revolt  has  found  a  polgn^iit  and  In- 
diyidual  utterance,  and  one  which  has 
already  awakened  response  even  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Italy.  It  appears 
strange  that  England  knows  so  little 
of  this  young  poet,  whose  three  email 
volumes  reveal  such  intensity  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  such  lyric 
keenness  of  expression.  When  "Fatal- 
ity." appeared  in  1893,  much  curiosity 
was  roused  concerning  the  unknown 
author,  of  whose  life  a  few  tantalizing 
details  wer(  given  in  the  Signora  Risl 
Alvini*s  preface,  from  which  we  learn 
that  Ada  Negri,  a  child  of  the  people, 
"flower  of  the  thorn,"  as  she  herself 
phrases  it,  was  a  teacher  at  Motta  Vis- 
con  ti  (she  was  later  promoted  to  n 
post  at  Milan)  whose  mother  has 
worked  in  the  mills,  and  who  has 
known  the  nights  of  care,  if  not  the 
days  of  hunger,  of  which  she  sings. 
In  the  writings  of  this  young  girl — ^she 
was  then  in  the  early  twenties — are 
blended  the  sense  of  the  struggling 
multitudes,  their  needs  and  wrongs, 
with  those  other  problems  of  the  soli- 
tary spirit,  while  about  both  lin- 
gers an  atmosphere  of  sadness 
reminiscent  of  the  melancholy  Lom- 
bard plains,  with  their  monotony  of 
poplars  and  the  malarial  reaches 
of  the  risaia.  The  prevalent  spirit 
of  "Fatalita"  is  that  of  revolt  and 
pessimism,  so  familiar  to  modern 
Italy,  but  through  the  personal  note  of 
arrogant  misery  beats  the  world's  un- 
dertone of  pain,  the  recognition  of 
which  is  far  less  common,  especially 
with  the  young.  Ada  Negri's  passion- 
ate sympathy  out-reaches  to  all  "the 
Defeated,"  to  the  mill-hands,  the  street 
waif,  even  the  Arab  horse  in  thrall — 
to  all  who  protest  and  are  imprisoned. 
Nothing  could  be  found  more  sugges- 
tive of  her  fiercer  mood  than  the  fol- 


lowing stanzas  from  "Autopsla,"  of 
which  I  essay  a  necessarily  Imperfect 
English  version— stanzas  in  which  the 
profaned  human  body  apostrophises 
the  surgeon: 

Virginal  white  here  and  slender 

Lies  my  form  as  in  life, 
Beneath  the  deflowering  un tender, 

The  kiss  of  thy  knife. 

To   thy  task,   then,   and   probing   and 
hewing 

Swift,  tireless  and  still. 
Gloat  o'er  my  body's  undoing; 

'Tis  sold  to  thy  will. 

Smile  o'er  thy  sinister  gleaning, 

Seek  out — I  am  dead! — 
In  my  entrails  the  horrible  meaning 

Of  hunger  unfed. 

Thrust  down  thy  steel  till  it  reaches 
Through  nerve  and  through  brain; 

Till  my  heart  its  great  mystery  teaches, 
The  secret  of  pain. 

Such  an  outcry  of  hunger,  famine  of 
body  and  soul,  is  echoed  from  end  to 
end  of  "Fatalitil,"  and  yet  there  are 
not  wanting  snatches  of  defiant  Joy,  in 
which  the  proud  young  spirit  proclaims 
its  own  strength,  and  lulls  of  tenderer 
feeling.  The  latter  are  almost  always 
associated  with  some  mention  of  the 
mother  for  whom  Ada  Negri  cherishes 
a  passionate  love  and  reverence.  Such 
a  mood  finds  expression  in  the  wistful 
meditation  "Pur  vi  rivedo  ancor": 

Poor  little  rooms,  and  so  I  come  again, 
Poor  little  rooms  a  mother's  touch 
makes  dear. 
Oh,  in  my  heart  what  crowding  hopes 
and  vain. 
What  wealth  of  dreams,  when  last  I 
tarried  here! 
Poor  little  rooms,  and  so  I  come  again. 

White,  narrow  bed  where  as  a  cliild  I 

lay; 
Where  my   familiar  flowers,  sweet, 

homely  things. 
Breathe  on  my  soul  from  Aprils  passed 

away 
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Fragrance  dlylne,  a  dream  of  distant 
springs. 
^Vhite,  narrow  bed  where  as  a  child  I 
lay. 

Within  my  heart  waives  wearied  hope 

anew, 
Upon  the  wonders  of  such  memory 

fed; 
To  silent  lips  a  faith  more  brave  and 

true 
Recalls  the  smile  I  thought  forever 

fled. 
Within  my  heart  wakes  wearied  hope 

anew. 

O  Mother,  in  the  silence,  close  to  thee, 
I^t  me  bend  down  my  head  for  thy 
caress. 
And  finding  childhood  thus,  beside  thy 
knee, 
The    unconquered    sadness    of    my 
heart  confess. 
O  Mother,  in  the  silence,  close  to  thee! 

Oh,    never    leave    me,    Mother,    never 

leave! 
Sole  comfort  of  my  sorrowful  twenty 

years; 
For  close  to  thee  my  soul  forgets  to 

grieve 
In    Its    tumultuous    press   of    pains 

and  fears. 
Oh«    never    leave    me,    Mother,    never 

leave! 

Through    all    the    air    a    deep-drawn 

breath  of  peace 
Stirs    from    the   quivering   stars   In 

throbbing  skies; 
Till  softly  all  our  human  heart-breaks 

cease. 
As   the  flowers  sleep,  as  the  wind 

dreams  and  dies: 
Through    all    the    air    a    deep-drawn 

breath  of  peace. 

In  the  later  volume,  "Tempeste,"  we 
find  much  the  same  characteristics, 
though  certain  of  the  poems  suggest 
an  acceptance  of  the  lessons  of  suffer- 
ing which  Is  absent  in  the  earlier  utter- 
ancoB.  The  style  is  little  altered,  but 
the  author  has  attempted  a  few  more 
sustained  poems,  in  which  her  i)ecullar 
power  shows,  perhaps,  to  less  advan- 
tage than  In  the  tense,  brief  lyrics. 
Ada  Negri  is  capable  of  cadences  of 


singular  beauty,  as  in  the  ezqaisite 
''Mlstlca,"  in  her  first  volume,  but  at 
times  the  passionate  thought  Jars  the 
music  of  her  words.  In  some  of  her 
more  intimate  confessions  Ada  Negri 
recalls,  through  many  differences,  the 
American  recluse  poet,  Bmily  Dickin- 
son; but  the  Italian  singer  is  the  more 
complete  artist,  and  has  a  far  wider 
range  of  Interests.  That  interest, 
however,  Is  largely  in  the  importunate 
questions  of  the  present;  from  the  past 
she  is  apt  to  turn  with  the  impatience 
which  sounds  in  her  "Old  Books'*: 

I  am  cold,  I  am  cold  in  your  midst,  as 
severely 
Ye  tell  me  of  fights  that  are  lost  in 
the  grey-time. 
Why  should  I  heed?    While  ye  mur- 
mur austerely 
Beats  on  my  casement  the  sun  of  the 
May-time. 
Castles  embattled  and  banners  a- 
flutter; 
Glorious  follies  of  Emperor  and 
King! 
I — I  will  hear  what  the  first  rose 
may  utter. 
I  will  plunge  deep  in  noon's  au- 
reate spring. 

O  mummied  memories,  O  stone-hewn 
faces! 
Do  you  sleep  on  through  our  tumults 
unshaken? 
Tumult  of  Titans  which  dies  on  your 
spaces. 
To  such  a  note  as  the  far  wind  may 
waken. 
Shadows  of  years  and  of  centuries 
vanished. 
Withered  leaves  strewn  from  a 
dim,  distant  prime; 
Heroes,  philosophers,    buried   and 
banished. 
Hear  you  no  echo  of  us  and  our 
time? 

Once  you  were  living,  O  dry  bones  and 
scattered! 
Lured  on  forever  by  manifold  seem- 
ing, 
You  were  betrayed,  too,  were  smiled  on 
and  shattered 
By  the  illusion  hailed  Truth  in  our 
dreaming. 
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Peace  to  the  Dead!  but  the  mo- 
ment QAcaptured 
Is  all  too  brief  for  the  Joy  that 
we  crave. 
Clear  calls  the  Future:  pursuing, 
enraptured. 
How  shall  we  dream  by  the  dust 
of  the  grave? 

In  hailing  the  present  as  made  for 
Joy  Ada  Negri  has  forgotten  for  a  mo- 
ment her  shadowed  outlook  on  life;  but 
Joy  for  Iter  is  usually  only  wrested 
from  suffering.  In  her  fine  **I  Grandi" 
she  glorifies  first  the  inspired  conquer- 
ors and  mighty  rebels,  then  passes  to 
the  greatest  of  all. 

But  for  those  great  in  darkness'  obses- 
sion 

My  heart  bleeds  in  weeping: 
Those  faithful  in  hunger,  oppression, 

Who  no  truce  are  keeping. 

Who  drink  tears  and  gall  in  their  an- 
guish; 
By  a  blind  fate  unstaying 
Cast  down  into  shame  where  they  lan- 
guish— 
And  rise  not  for  slaying! 

Who    stumble    through    storms'    icy 
welter. 
And  in  pain  past  retrieving, 
Without  sun,   without  bread,   without 
shelter, 
Find  a  God  for  believing. 

Who  sleep  where  the  damp  straw  lies 
rotten. 

Who  meet  death's  last  proving 
In  a  hospital  ward  fiung  forgotten, 

— With  hearts  strong  for  loving. 

Strong  for  loving  Ada  Negri  proves 
herself  in  all  her  strenuous  and  ardent 
work;  strong  for  hating,  sometimes, 
with  that  hate  of  wrong  so  allied  to 
love;  and  from  this  twofold  passion  of 
pity  and  revolt  she  draws  the  peculiar 
force  of  her  utterance. 

In  her  last  volume,  "Maternity,"  the 
same  impassioned  nature  expresses  it- 
self in  new  relations.  Half  the  little 
book  is  a  song-Hi  cry,  rather — of  moth- 
erhood.     But  the  questioning,  restless 


spirit  is  not  appeased  by  the  great  ex- 
perience. In  one  or  two  of  the  poems^ 
indeed,  she  glorifies  motherhood  as  the 
one  compensation  and  consummation  or 
woman's  life.  But  there  is  a  poignancy 
in  her  rapture  which  makes  it  akin  tO' 
anguish.  Not  only  in  the  actual  sor- 
row and  loss  that  come  to  her-^ln  the* 
pathetic  verses  on  the  little  daughter* 
who  died  in  babyhood-— does  she  show 
the  old  revolt  and  bitterness.  The- 
coming  of  her  first  child  knits  her 
more  closely  to  all  struggling,  suffering 
humanity;  she  carries  the  world-pain 
and  world-problem  into  the  tender  inti- 
macy of  mother  and  babe,  and  is  aware 
of  essential  good  and  evil  flowing 
through  her  to  the  infant  yet  unboru. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  utterance  of  her 
mood  is  in  the  strange  "Dialogue"  be- 
tween the  soul  of  the  unborn  child 
and  its  mother: 

'Tis  he — from  being's  depths  unknown 
He  stirs,  in  dreams  I  hear  him  cry: 
"In  this  pale,  vast  content  am  I, 

Why  wilt  thou  claim  me  for  thine  own? 

"Too  sad  thy  world:  I  know  its  gloom; 

The  unretmrning  dead  have  told. 

I  ask  not  life.    Oh,  overbold 
Mother — to  shape  me  in  thy  womb!" 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  mother  speaks  of 
the  fairness  of  the  earth,  of  the  flow- 
ers, the  butterflies,  the  gladness  of  the 
sunlight;  the  child  soul  is  uncomforted: 

"Mother,  I  fear  the  mortal  strife. 
Too  many,  trodden  underfoot. 
While  the  death-rattle  chokes  them 
mute 

Wait  the  last  mercy  of  the  knife.' 


»» 


Then    the    mother    spirit    rises    to    a 
stronger  assurance: 

"O  little  son,  for  battle's  call 

Thy  blade  I  temper,  forge  thy  shield; 

In  sacred  strife  thou  shalt  not  yield; 
Falling,  alone  thou  shalt  not  fall. 

"Through  darkness  of  defeat  and  loss 
My    voice    shall    whisper   faith    un- 
spent; 
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With    bleeding   feet   and   gannents 
rent 
I  walk  by  tbee  to  bear  thy  cross." 

*'In   this    wide   twUight   dashed   with 
stars, 
O  Mother,  in  this  timeless  peace. 
Spare  me  to  dreams  again — release 
My    soul    that    shudders    from    thy 
•   wars!" 

**Nay,  to  one  solemn  call  above 
No  soul  is  silent,  rebel  none. 
Child,  if  love  light  for  thee  the  sun. 

Live  thou,  bum  thou,  love  back   my 
level" 

Here  again,  as  so  often  in  Ada 
Negri's  work,  love  is  a  militant  pas- 
sion. She  is  not  without  moods  of 
more  relenting  tenderness,  as  in  the 
"Retomo  a  Motta  Visconti,"  where  she 
looks  once  more  on  the  home  of  her 
youth,  recalls  her  aspirations  and  de- 
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feats,  and,  for  comfort,  reads  her  own 
old  dreams  in  the  eyes  of  her  child. 
But  always  the  note  of  challenge 
sounds  again,  and  her  reed  is  a  trum- 
pet It  is  still  her  desire  to  be,  like 
that  kindred  yet  strangely  alien  spirit, 
Heine,  a  good  fighter  in  the  war  for  hu- 
manity. 

To  carry  our  faith  like  a  blossom  that's 
thrust 
In  a  sword-hilt,  for  token; 
To  close  up  our  ranks — when  a  com- 
rade bites  dust — 
And  march  on,  unbroken. 

The  transient  sweetness  of  life  is 
always,  for  Ada  Negri,  a  flower  in  the 
sword-hilt,  and  beneath  it  is  evident 
the  note  and  the  edge  of  the  steel  she 
has  wielded  and  Ins  faced  so  gallantly. 
Dora  dreentcell  McChemey, 
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When  a  man  takes  a  hansom  from 
Charing  Cross  to  St  Martin's  Lane  and 
a  taxicab  from  one  side  of  Piccadilly 
to  the  other,  it  means,  that  he  is  either 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends  or 
husbanding  what  little  wick  remains. 
So  that  when  the  light  of  Batterbee — 
Horace  Beauchamp  Batterbee — went 
out,  one  winter,  at  the  first  sharp  puff 
of  north-east  wind,  nobody  was  in  the 
least  surprised.  Everybody  had  pre- 
dicted the  event  Therefore  every- 
body was,  in  secret,  a  little  pleased. 
Though,  of  course,  they  were  all  very 
sorry  for  Batterbee,  and  said  charitably 
that  If  he  hadn't  helped  Boreas  with 
brandy  and  eaten  three  times  as  much 
as  was  good  for  him  he  would  have 
been  alive  to  tell  more  tales. 

Batterbee's  speciality  had  been  treas- 
ure— ^buried  treasure.  Buried  treas« 
are,  properly  hidden,  is  an  All  Baba*s 
cave.  Accompanied  by  a  plan,  drawn 
with  a  finger-nail — ^preferably  in  blood 
— ^it  is  often  a  gold  mine.  That  is  what 


Batterbee  had  found  it  For  as  soon 
as  his  public  grew  sick  of  him  another 
public  had  grown  up.  There  are  cer- 
tainly advantages  in  writing  for  boys. 

For  all  that  he  had  earned  the  in- 
come of  a  second-class  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter, Batterbee  left  his  wife  and  babies 
abominably  badly  off.  The  precise 
amount  of  his  estate  is  immaterial.  It 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  pale  residue  of 
the  half-crowns  which  had  won  the 
London  cabmen's  hearts.  Within  a 
week  of  his  death  an  avalanche  of  bills 
descended  upon  his  widow.  And  she 
began  to  talk  about  buying  an  art  shop^ 
and  selling  old  furniture  in  a  cathedral 
town  whei'e  living  was  cheap  and 
schooling  not  dear,  and  where  good 
Americans  came  before  they  died. 

It  was  after  she  had  opened  the  en- 
velope which  covered  Batterbee's  little 
bill  for  wines  and  spirits  that,  black 
and  rustling,  Mrs.  Batterbee  floated 
up  the  big  Bloomsbury  staircase  to  her 
late  husband's  study.      She  was  a  tal? 
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woman  with  large  gray-green  eyes, 
with  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing, 
beautiful  In  a  way  that  was  Individual 
and  quite  rare.  She  had  distinct  per- 
sonal magnetism,  yet  displayed  for  all 
her  youth — she  was  hardly  thirty — a 
curious  outward  tenderness,  a  manner 
positively  maternal  towards  the  more 
Intimate  of  her  friends.  But  above  all 
ahe  was  of  a  laziness!  She  was  the 
kind  of  person  who  drifted,  who  Just 
let  things  happen.  And  though  her 
present  financial  position  was  peril- 
ously shoal-llke,  she  had,  so  far,  al- 
ways managed  to  drift  In  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  Even  the  death  of  Bat- 
terbee — the  Batterbee  of  the  last 
two  years — was.  In  a  measure,  a 
mercy:  In  the  fashion  of  a  happy 
release. 

Mrs.  Batterbee  turned  the  handle  of 
the  study  door;  the  rings  of  the  big 
blue  portldre  Jingled  on  their  rod,  and 
Oraham  Steele,  the  secretary.  Jumped 
to  his  feet.  He  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  stood  facing  her,  fingering  at  the 
heaps  of  manuscript  on  the  table.  He 
was,  except  for  height,  the  physical 
converse  of  his  late  employer's  wife. 
His  eyes  were  blue  and  eager;  his  man- 
ner was  quick  and  nervous;  he  bad, 
save  for  his  mouth,  the  face  of  an  as- 
cetic, and  his  forehead  was  the  fore- 
head of  an  Idealist.  He  was,  In  fact, 
the  kind  of  person  who  Is  born  with  the 
passion  for  romance. 

Mrs.  Batterbee  floated  lazily  across 
to  the  Chesterfield  that  ran  out  from 
the  fireplace,   parallel  with  the  desk. 

ft 

She  sank  Into  It  with  a  languor  that 
was,  at  once,  unconscious  and  a  de- 
light Then  her  great  gray-green  eyes 
rested  maternally  on  the  standing  boy, 
and  she  smiled  at  him  with  tenderness. 

*'Slt  down,  dear,"  she  said  In  her  soft 
voice.  "Sit  down.  I  want  to  talk  to 
jou." 

Graham  Steele  did  as  she  asked. 
There  was  quite  a  long  silence  before 
Mrs.  Batterbee  spoke  again. 


•«i 


'What  do  you  propose  to  do,  dear?" 
she  suddenly  brought  out. 

The  boy  stared,  as  If  he  failed  to  un- 
derstand. Then  he  seemed,  against 
his  will,  to  take  her  meaning. 

"You  mean  about — about  going?"  he 
began. 

"Yes,  dear,  about  going,"  answered 
Mrs.  Batterbee.  And  she  looked  at 
him  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  hate  to  give 
you  notice,  but  you  know  I  must,  and 
I  wish  to  goodness  you'd  help  me  out!" 
•  The  boy  looked  back  at  her — as  Ros- 
tand's Trouv^re  might  have  looked  at 
the  Distant  Princess. 

"I  was  hoping  that  you'd  let  me  stay 
for  a  time,"  he  said  fervently.  •*Thare 
will  be  so  much  to  do,  and  I  under- 
stand it  all  so  thoroughly.  I'm  t^e  only 
person  who  does."  Then,  as  he  saw 
Mrs.  Batterbee  regarding  him  with 
wonder,  he  added  eagerly:  "I'm  sure  I 
should  be  a  tremendous  help!" 

A  faint  annoyance  at  his  denseness 
showed,  for  a  moment,  In  Mrs.  Batter- 
bee's  face.  It  was  so  stupid  of  him 
to  make  things  difficult.  Why  couldn't 
he  help  her  out?  But  she  was  far  too 
indolent  to  be  angry,  and  her  voice 
was  still  quite  even  and  kind. 

"I  know,  dear."  she  took  up.  "I 
ktiotc  what  a  help  you  could  be.  I'm 
not  In  the  least  blind  to  all  that  you 
did  for  Horace.  But  now  there's  liter- 
ally nothing  more  to  be  done.  And 
besides,  though  I  hate  to  talk  about 
money,  I  simply  can't  afford  to  keep 
you  another  month.  Horace  has  left 
me  cribl6ef  and  all  the  royalties  on  his 
books  will  hardly  pay  the  bills.  As  it 
is,  everything  will  have  to  be  sold. 
We're  Just  on  the  rocks.  There's  no 
other  word."  And  she  looked  at  the 
boy  with  imploring  eyes,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "Do  make  It  easy  for  me,  there's 
a  dear." 

But  Graham  Steele  showed,  for  the 
moment,  no  inclination  to  meet  her. 
His  tongue  licked  dry  lips,  his  nervous 
hands  gripped  the  chair-arms,  and  his 
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foot  played  witii  the  pattern  of  the  rug. 
At  last  he  faced  Mrs.  Batterbee  with 
sudden  resc^ntlon. 

"lyings  are  never  so  bad  as  they 
seem,"  lie  began.  Then  he  smiled. 
'That  sounds  like  a  copy-book  maxim." 
he  deprecated.  ''But,  all  the  same,  it's 
true.    Can  you  bear  some  good  news?" 

Mrs.  Batterbee  stared.  The  boy  re- 
peated his  question. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  ask?"  ehe  took  him 
up.  *'Don*t  be  so  mysterious,  Graham. 
What  is  it?" 

For  answer  he  turned  half  round  to 
the  table  beside  him,  on  his  left.  His 
band  touched  successively  the  several 
heaps  of  manuscript  "Two;  four, 
six,"  he  said,  half  to  himself.  "Two 
this  Christmas,  two  next,  and  two  the 
year  after.  It  isn't  riches;  it  isn't 
more  than  a  competence.  But  it  isn't, 
most  certainly,  the  rocks!" 

Fairly  startled,  Mrs.  Batterbee 
Jumped  to  her  feet.  She  came  across 
to  the  table  and  looked  at  the  manu- 
scripts. Jjittle  as  she  had  shared  her 
husband's  literary  life,  she  knew 
enough  to  know  what  they  were.  In 
a  flash  she  realized  the  difference  that 
.  it  made. 

"But  these  are  stories!"  she  cried. 
"New  stories.  They've  never  come 
out?"  And  she  turned  swftly  upon  the 
secretary  for  confirmation. 

Graham  Steele  nodded.  "Not  sto- 
ries,** he  said — and  there  was  a  strange 
note  of  personal  triumph  in  his  voice. 
"Not  stories — hooks  T  But  his  face 
was  averted  and  his  nervous  fingers 
drummed  the  table's  top. 

Mrs.  Batterbee  regarded  him  curi- 
ously. Her  lips  moved  more  than 
once,  but  each  time  uttered  no  sound. 
It  was  as  if  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  some  situation  which,  while 
it  advantaged  her,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  probe.  Then  her  native  indolence 
conquered  once  more.  And,  having 
shirked  the  issue,  she  went  slowly  back 
to  the  Chesterfield  and  sat  down. 


"I  really  don't  understand,"  she  said 
nervously.  Then,  after  a  pause:  *'I 
suppose  this  is  Horace's  unpublished 
work?" 

Graham  Steele  faced  her,  looked  her 
full  in  the  eyes. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "this  is  your 
husband's  unpublished  work.  And 
though  it  wants  setting  in  order  and 
putting  on  the  market,  you  need  have 
no  fear  about  its  going." 

Half  credulous,  yet  only  half  con- 
vinced, she  furrowed  puzzled  brows. 

"It's  so  strange,  so  extraordinary!" 
she  cried.  "And  so  utterly  unlike 
Horace.  He  never  did  anything  till  he 
was  obliged.  Just  think  of  the  tele- 
grams he  used  to  get  from  editors  about 
his  serials,  and  how  he  kept  them  all 
waiting  tlU  the  last  possible  day!" 

The  boy  had  his  answer  ready.  "Ah  I 
that  was  because  he  was  doing  what 
they  liked;  not  what  he  himself  wanted 
to  do.  But  when  he  hadn't  to  work,  he 
Just  did.  It  was  his  way.  He  was 
like  that  always." 

Mrs.  Batterbee,  still  wondering,  let 
herself  drift 

"It's  all  right,  then?  It's  good  work 
—not  early  stuff  that  he  couldn't 
place?" 

There  was  a  fine  confidence  in  the 
.  boy's  answer.  "It's  good  work,"  he 
said.  "You  needn't  fear  about  that. 
It  would  have  been  sold  long  ago — ^if  It 
hadn't  been  unwise  to  overload  the 
market" 

The  final  flicker  of  scruple  in  Mi-s. 
Batterbee's  mind  took  the  form  of  a 
single  word. 

"But "    s|ie    hesitatingly    began. 

Then,  for  she  was  full  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  by  now,  she  adopted  the 
easy,  comfortable  course.  She  let  her 
suspicions  die.  She  accepted  the  mira- 
cle as  it  came.  Presently,  after  a 
further  silence,  she  got  up  and  walked 
across  to  the  boy,  putting  out  grateful 
hands.  Graham  Steele  took  them  in 
bis    own.      Mrs.    Batterbee,    stooping 
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swiftly,  kissed  his  cheek.  **You*re  a 
dear,"  she  whls^red.  "You  must  stay 
with  us  now;  you  must  stay  and  see 
them  through.*'  Then,  as  if  afraid  of 
further  speech,  she  turned  and  stepped 
away.  Once  more  the  rings  of  the 
porti^e  Jingled  on  their  rod;  the  door 
closed  after  her;  black  and  rustling,  she 
was  passing  down  the  stairs.  And  in 
the  study  Graham  Steele  sat,  looking 
after  her  with  a  knight  errant'«  eyes, 
with  the  face  of  a  dHot  passioning  at 
the  shrine  of  a  goddess. 

If  any  one  had  told  Mrs.  Batterbee 
that  her  husband^s  secretary  was  in 
love  with  her  she  would  have  t)een  as 
furious  as  her  temperament  could  ever 
let  her  be.  She  loved  admiration  before 
everything;  like  all  women,  she  be- 
lieved herself — as  she  most  certainly 
was — capable  of  inspiring  a  grand  pas- 
sion; but  for  Graham  Steele  she  had, 
as  yet,  nothing  but  the  maternal  tender- 
ness which,  after  indolence,  was  the 
strongest  note  in  her  character.  And 
ever  since  the  boy  had  come  to  them, 
five  years  back,  she  had  treated  him  in 
the  same  semi-sisterly,  semi-motherly 
fashion,  and  had  looked  after  his 
health  and  underclothing  in  the  friend- 
liest, most  unromantic  way.  But  then 
Mrs.  Batterbee  was  just  an  ordinary 
everyday  person.  She  had  not,  like 
(ritiham  Steele,  an  imagination. 
Neither  had  she  his  all-absorbing,  soul- 
consuming  passion  tar  romance. 

Graham  was  the  son  of  a  major  in 
a  West  Indian  regiment  whom  the  cli- 
mate had  killed,  as  it  had,  later  on, 
killed  his  mother  too.  The  boy  had 
lived  in  Jamaica,  had  stalled  the  Span- 
ish Main  in  coasting  steamers,  was  sat- 
urated with  the  genuine  piratical  lore. 
As  he  added  a  knowledge  of  the  locale 
that  people  who  have  written  about  it 
hardly  ever  possess,  his  use  to  Batter- 
bee, who  had  never  been  further  than 
Bruges  and  Paris,  was  past  all  price. 
He  had  been  made  much  of;  he  had 
been  treated  as  one  of  the  household; 


Batterbee  took  him  wherever  he  went 
All  of  which  Graham  had  repaid  with 
an  affection  for  his  employer  that  did 
not  blind  him  to  his  employer's  faults, 
and  a  feeling  for  his  employer's  wife 
such  as  Thackeray's  Esmond  had  for 
Lady  Castlewood.  "Esmond"  was  Gra- 
ham's favorite  romance.  There  was 
no  sacrifice  that  he  would  not  have 
made  for  Mrs.  Batterbee's  sake. 

When  he  had  said  that  he  could  be 
of  use  to  Mrs.  Batterbee  he  had  not  ex- 
aggerated. Wanting  to  l>e  of  use,  he 
loas  of  use — ^as  only  a  person  who 
wants  a  thing  desperately  can  be. 
And,  working  with  Batterbee's  agent, 
he  contrived  to  do  moi*e  for  the  dead 
author  than  that  erratic  genius  had 
ever  done  for  himself.  First  and  fore- 
most, he  did  not  allow  the  public  to 
forget  him.  The  only  thing  that  they, 
quite  soon,  forgot  was  tliat  Batterbee 
had  ever  died. 

There  were  always,  one  way  and  an- 
other, paragraphs  about  Batterbee. 
There  were  sixpenny  canvas-backs  and 
sevenpenuy  broad-backs  of  Battert)ee's 
best-known  books.  And  for  two 
Ghristmases  in  succession  the  posthu- 
mous works  of  Batterbee  had  enjoyed  a 
sale  such  as  Batterbee  had  never 
known. 

"That  is  nothing,"  said  Graham  to 
the  agent,  when  together  they  went 
through  the  figures — "that  is  nothing 
to  what  they  will  be  next  Christmas, 
when  the  last  and  best  two  come  out." 

But  In  spite  of  the  boy's  hard  work 
and  enthusiasm  the  ultimate  income 
of  Mrs.  Batterbee  would  have  been 
nothing  very  much  if  It  hadn't  been 
that  Graham,  by  sitting  on  the  door- 
step of  the  fashionable  actor,  Charles 
Ctesar,  persuaded  that  handsome  per- 
son to  stage  "Captain  Doubloon," 
which  was  the  work  by  which  Batter- 
bee had  first  made  his  name.  The 
successful  appearance  of  the  well- 
know  u  actor-manager  in  the  part  of 
the  pirate  is  still  fresh  in  people's  mem- 
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orj.  The  play  ran  in  town  for  eight 
months,  and  is  still  running  in  the 
provinces.  And  whenever  the  forgetful 
j>ubllc  were  reminded  that  the  author 
had  died  twelve  months  earlier,  they 
merely  exclaimed,  '*How  sad!''  and 
went  to  see  his  creation  a  second  time. 
All  of  which  was  very  nice  for  the  ba- 
bies and  Mrs.  Batterbee,  whose  grati- 
tude and  affection  for  Graham  grew 
greater  every  day.  She  was  altered 
very  little— except  that,  If  i)Osslble,  she 
was  more  beautiful.  But  Graham  had 
changed  a  good  deal.  He  was  still  a 
iUvot;  he  still  lived  for  Mrs.  Batterbee. 
whose  service  was  the  mainspring  of 
his  actions,  to  whom  he  devoted  every 
free  moment  of  his  life.  Yet  he  was 
older.  He  had  gained  in  self-confi- 
dence. He  felt  that  he  had  served  for 
his  Ilachel  as  few  men  serve.  More- 
over, Henry  Esmond  had  married  his 
Lady  at  last.  Might  not  Graham 
Steele  do  the  same? 

Meanwhile,  their  relations  were  de- 
lightful: beautiful  to  Graham  as  a 
lover,  beautiful  to  Mrs.  Batterbee  as — 
well,  he  never  could  decide.  Some- 
times he  gathered  hope  from  trifles 
said  or  done;  sometimes  he  touched  the 
nadir  of  despair  or  was  racked  with 
Jealous  anger  when  she  smiled  on  other 
men.  But  the  solitary  substantial  blot 
upou  his  perfect  bliss  was  the  liking 
which  she  had  conceived  for  Charles 
Ctesar  and  the  frequency  of  that  emi- 
nent actor's  visits  to  the  house  In  Bed- 
ford Square. 

Though  always  he  comforted  himself 
with  this:  she  turned  to  him  for  ad- 
vice in  everything,  consulted  him 
41  bout  the  children,  could  make  no  deci- 
sion unless  he  helped  her  out.  Again 
«nd  again,  when  he  brought  her  news 
of  some  money-making  scheme  carried 
to  an  issue  successful  and  sure,  she 
thanked  him  with  tears  of  gratitude 
dimming  her  wonderful  eyes.  And 
not  once  but  a  hundred  times  she  had 
-said  to  him:    *'Graham,  dear,  the  chil- 


dren and  I  owe  everything — absolutely 
everything — ^to  your 

And  so  he  waited  still,  biding  his 
time  to  speak.    Presently  it  came. 

One  night,  in  the  late  autumn  of  the 
third  year  after  Batterbee's  death, 
Mrs.  Batterbee  and  Graham  were  sit- 
ting over  dessert  when  the  maid  came 
in  with  the  letters.  There  was  a  par- 
cel as  well,  and  Graham,  cutting  it 
open,  took  out  a  couple  of  Batterbee*s 
books.  He  passed  them  across  to 
Mrs.  Batterbee  without  speaking.  She 
examined  the  covers,  glanced  at  an  il- 
lustration or  two,  then  put  them  down 
and  smiled  up  Into  Graham's  face. 
And  suddenly  he  felt  his  blood  surge 
and  his  heart  hammer,  and  a  swift  de- 
termination to  declare  himself  came. 
With  a  new  light  in  his  eyes,  he  leaned 
forward  and  put  his  hand  upon  hers, 
pressing  It  with  fierce,  unconscious 
force. 

Mrs.  Batterbee  started,  but  did  not 
withdraw  her  hand.  Graham  had 
been  getting  more  and  more  emotional 
of  late;  had  given  such  outward  demon- 
strations of  affection  again  and  again. 
She  had  ascribed  it  to  nerves,  to  over- 
work, to  the  unsparing  way  in  which 
he  bad  striven  for  her  and  hers. 
Therefore — and  because  of  her  passive, 
easy-going  temperament — she  had  not 
troubled  to  check  him;  had  never  even 
seen  the  use  or  need.  But  this  time 
an  unusual  nervousness  mastered  her. 
She  shunned  his  eyes.  She  sought 
for  a  means  of  turning  the  conversation 
upon  hard,  material  things.  With 
her  free  hand  she  pointed  to  the 
books. 

•*So  these  are  the  last?"  she  said. 
"The  very  last!" 

Something — something  faint,  elusive, 
and  frightening— Jarred  in  her  tone. 
Graham  started;  then  dismissed  the 
thought  that  stung. 

"Yes,  these  are  the  last — the  very 
last/'  he  answered,  quietly,  for  all  his 
passion.     And  he  sat  looking  at  Mrs. 
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Batterbee  with  a  question  In  his  d^vofa 
face. 

But  because — though  she  was  very 
fond  of  him — she  was  not  In  love  with 
him  the  least  little  bit  In  the  world, 
Mrs.  Batterbee  misread  It.  She  thought 
that  he  was  asking  for  something  else 
— ^for  advice,  suggestion,  help.  And 
her  gray-green  eyes  gleamed  mischiev- 
ously as  ^e  leaned  across  the  table 
suddenly  and  whispered,  **Don't  you 
think  they'd  stand  a  couple  more?" 

There  came  the  scrape  of  a  chair 
upon  the  carpet;  the  heavy  table  Itself 
moved,  pushed  away  by  two  nervous 
hands.  Graham  Steele  stood  In  front 
of  Mrs.  Batterbee,  who  looked  up  at 
him  In  fear. 

« 

"Then  you  know,'*  he  whispered 
fiercely — "you  know  everything.  You 
know  that  th^  were  all  mine — that  I 
wrote  them  before  your  husband  died!" 
For  a  moment  she  wanted  to  dis- 
semble, to  turn  It  ofT,  to  feign  Ignor- 
ance. But  the  d^vofs  accusing  face 
forced  her  to  the  truth. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders  with  false  carelessness. 
"Yes,  I  know  everything." 

Again  the  whisper  came  to  her, 
fierce,  distinct. 

'How  long  have  you  known?" 
*FPora  the  first  day,"  answered  Mrs. 
Batterbee,  beneath  her  breath.  For  she 
knew  it  useless  to  He. 

"My  God!"  cried  Graham.  "Oh,  my 
God!"  He  hid  his  face  in  his  arm  and 
began  to  sob,  not  like  a  child,  but  with 
the  horrible  sobbing  of  a  grown  man. 
Mrs.  Batterbee  got  up  slowly,  and, 
coming  across  to  him.  put  a  gentle  arm 
round  his  neck. 

"How  could  I  help  knowing,  dear?" 
she  said.  "As  if  Horace  was  capable  of 
doing  ani/ihhtg  during  that  last  dread- 
ful year  of  his  life!" 

Roughly,    bmtally,    he   pushed    her 
away.    "Don't   touch   me!    Ah!    don't 
touch  me!"  he  said. 
Mrs.  Batterbee  went  slowly  back  to 
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her  chair.  Then  Gi*aliam  faced  her 
again. 

"I'm  going!"  he  flung  out. 

Mrs.  Batterbee  threw  out  protesting^ 
hands.  Her  gray-green  eyes  filmed. 
Her  voice  was  full  of  tears. 

"Graham,  dear,"  she  began,  "don't 
go.  We  mustn't  quarrel  after  all  these 
years.  You've  been  so  good  to  me, 
and " 

'I'm   going — going   now  I"    he   Inter- 
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rupted. 
Mrs.  Batteree  was  roused  at  last. 
"You  did  it  because  you  wanted  to," 
she  cried — "because  you  wanted  to,  and 
for  no  other  reason.  It's  so  like  a 
man.  You  blame  me  because  I  ac- 
quiesced— for  the  sake  of  the  children 
— in  what  you  did.  It  was  your  doing^ 
— all  yours;  I  only  acquiesced." 

He  looked  at  her  sadly  and  shook 
his  head. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  paused  a  moment 
with  his  hand  upon  the  half-open  door. 
"Yes,  that's  it      You  acquiesced." 

As  the  door  swung  open  to  the  fulU 
Mrs.  Batterbee  threw  her  arms  round 
Graham's  neck.  "You  mustn't  go,  you 
mustn't  go!"  she  sobbed.  "I  need  you. 
I  can't  do  without  you  now.  Don't  be 
so  horribly  cruel!    I  can't  bear  it." 

But,  cold  and  inexorable,  his  passion 
extinguished,  his  idol  shattered,  Gra- 
ham Steele  shook  off  her  detaininir 
hands.  After  him  the  door  closed 
firmly.  He  had  really  gone.  And  in 
the  dining  room  Mrs.  Batterbee,  fllng> 
Ing  herself  into  a  chair,  w^t  out 
vain  and  despairing  tears. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  got  up  and 
looked  into  the  glass.  She  hardly  knew 
herself.  Nothing  so  disturbing  had 
happened  in  all  her  life.  A  moment 
later  the  maid  came  In. 

"Mr.  Caesar  is  in  the  drawing-room," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Batterbee's  averted  face  strug- 
gled into  calmness.  She  was  even 
blushing  a  little.  She  shot  a  side- 
glance  into  the  glass  and.  thor.ph  «  mo- 
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ment  before  she  bad  not  minded,  sbe 
was  now  borror-struck  wltb  wbat  sh.e 
saw. 

"Tell  bim  I'll  come  in  a  minute,"  sbe 
answered. 

And.  black  and  rustling,  sbe  floated 
til)stalrs  to  her  room. 

It  was  in  tbe  bell  of  lost  .illmslonfl 
that  Grabam  Steele  passed  tbe  next 
few  days.  His  idol  was  fallen  and 
shattered;  bis  belief  in  bimself  was 
gone.  All  these  years  be  bad  cher- 
ished the  belief  that  be  bad  behaved 
splendidly,  that  be  bad  done  not  one 
but  a  thousand  fine  tbiuge,  that  be  was 
fit  to  rank  with  the  great  lovers  of  tbe 
world.  Now  the  reverse  of  tbe  medal 
faced  bim,  ugly  and  plain.  He  saw 
his  conduct  in  a  new  light — a  light 
which  slK>wed  him  how  other  people 
would  see.  In  tbe  furnace  of  disen- 
chantment tbe  idealist  in  bim  was  con- 
sumed. The  boy  that  had  been  Bat- 
terbee's  ghost  was  dead.  He  was  a 
man,  bitter,  cynical  and  resolved  to 
take  from  life  all  that  life  had  to  give. 
So  because  he  still  loved  Mrs.  Batter- 
bee — but  in  a  different  way — ^be  was 
determined  to  make  her  bis  wife.  Had 
not  her  actions,  her  very  words,  con- 
feissed  that  he  bad  only  to  ask?  And 
so,  after  t^ree  horrible  days  and  four 
sleepless,  Inteiminable  nights,  be  set 
out  for  tbe  bouse  again. 

Coming,  on  tbe  fourth  morning,  from 
bis  roome  In  Maida  Vale,  be  got  upon 
a  'bus.  It  was  an  October  morning, 
beautiful,  fresh  and  boon.  To  steady 
bis  Jangled  nerves  be  took  bis  newspa- 
per and  tried  bis  best  to  read.  By 
chance,  be  opened  it  at  tbe  fashionable 
column.  Half-way  down  tbe  page  a 
paragraph  caught  his  eye.  At  first  be 
read  it  mechanically  and  without  com- 
prehension. Then,  re-reading  it,  tbe 
full  horror  of  wbat  be  saw  glimpsed 
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on  to  bim  and  stayed.      Tbie  is  wbat 
it  said: 

*'A  marriage  has  been  arranged  be- 
tween Mrs.  Batterbee,  widow  of  tbe 
late  Horace  Batterbee,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Caesar,  the  well-known  actor.  It  Is 
understood  that  tbe  wedding  will  take 
place  at  once." 

The  next  thing  that  Grabam  Steele 
knew  was  that  someone  had  tapped 
bim  gently  on  tbe  shoulder.  He 
looked  up  with  a  start  and  saw  tbe 
conductor.  There  were  no  other  peo- 
ple on  tbe  'bus. 

''What  is  it?"  asked  Grabam  Steele. 

The  conductor  stared  at  bim  with 
some  curiosity. 

*'Tbls  is  tbe  terminus,  sir,"  be  said. 
"We  don't  go  any  further." 

And  Grabam,  who,  getting  down, 
found  bimself  in  Brombley-by-Bow, 
walked  for  hours  in  a  dream  through 
mean  and  torturing  streets. 

Mrs.  Batterbee  and  Charles  Csesar 
were  married  a  week  later.  He  never 
bad  any  illusions  about  her,  and  sbe 
has  made  him  as  happy  as  sbe  would 
have  made  Grabam  Steele  miserable. 
Tbe  marriage  is  indubitably  a  success. 
Grabam,  who  goes  to  see  them  from 
time  to  time,  has  achieved  fame  as  a 
writer  of  novels  that  present  women  in 
the  least  favorable  light  But  as 
your  true  cynic  is  a  sentimentalist  at 
heart,  those  who  know  the  facts  of  tbe 
case  say  that  he  will  return  to  his  first 
love — buried  treasure — ^In  the  end. 

And  they  wait  patiently  till,  in  the 
hungry  forties,  Stevenson  resumes  bis 
own  and  Henley  sways  tbe  heart  of 
middle  age,  so  that  Grabam  Steele 
shall  witch  tbe  world  with  tales  of 
treasure  trove,  and  win  the  hearts  of 
boys — and  of  men  wbo  have  never 
grown  up — ^with  the  true  and  perfect- 
est  romance. 

Auatin  Philips. 
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All  friends  of  France  will  sympa- 
thize with  her  sincerely  in  finding  her- 
self plunged  again  in  a  financial  scan- 
dal comparable  with  the  Panama  af- 
fair. A  concerted  attempt  has  of 
course  been  made  to*  turn  the  scandal 
to  political  account  and  to  discredit  the 
Cioveriiment,  but  so  far  the  Govern- 
ment has  fortunately  managed  to  hold 
the  confidence  of  the  Chamber.  It 
may  not  have  acted  with  the  greatest 
possible  alacrity  in  exposing  the  crim- 
inals, but  M.  Briand  has  been  able  to 

• 

show  that  from  the  moment  when  he 
became  aware  of  the  defalcations 
which  were  being  committed  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  property  of  the  Re- 
ligious Orders  he  began  to  frame  a  pol- 
icy for  himself  which  was  at  all  events 
coherent,  and  which  he  has  been  stead- 
ily putting  into  effect  ever  since.  His 
motives  are  quite  above  suspicion.  To 
a  great  extent  the  counti7  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  the  victim®  of  their  sys- 
tem, and  we  can  hope  nothing  better 
that  that  the  present  revelations  shall 
end  in  a  reform  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  control  of  vast  sum.s  of 
money  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  are,  alike  by  ability  and  char- 
acter, unfitted  for  the  trust.  The  su- 
pei*flcial  features  of  the  affair  are  char- 
acteristically French;  at  the  back  of  it 
all  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
important  persons  are  implicated,  and 
probably  are  being  shielded.  We  are 
sure  that  such  a  feeling,  and  the  ru- 
mors which  it  feeds,  are  quite  unjusti- 
fiable. But  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
should  exist  so  long  as  the  Judicial  and 
administrative  functions  of  the  country 
are  explicitly  related  to  one  another. 
The  Government  and  the  Judges  are 
believed  to  stand  In  together  in  an  at- 
tempt to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  When  discreditable  facts  are 
hushed  up  they  are  as  a  rule,  we  sus- 


pect, of  no  great  significance;  the  real 
scandal  is  that  minor  officials  should 
be  spared  the  discomfort  of  public  ex- 
posure at  the  expense  of  the  credit  of 
the  whole  Judicial  system.  And  while 
that  proc'ess  is  being  carried  on  rumor 
may  busy  itself  freely  with  the  names 
of  Emperors,  Presidents,  and  Prime 
Ministers.  During  the  Dreyfus  case, 
for  example,  it  used  to  be  whispered 
that  if  the  truth  were  told  the  Germans 
would  be  across  the  frontier  in  an 
Itour.  Similar  and  equally  absurd  ru- 
mors spring  up  from  the  ground  like 
the  warriors  of  Cadmus  whenever  there 
is  a  public  scandal  in  France.  We  in 
Great  Britain  are  saved  from  these 
dangers  and  annoyances  because  the 
Judicial  function  is  kept  quite  separate 
from  the  administrative  function,  and 
there  is  never  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  the  Judiciary  is  screening  public 
men  for  political  reasons.  We  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
do  not  recognize  the  value  of  this  sep- 
aration to  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  and  reputation  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice  in  France  are  made  the  sport  of 
party  politicians  whenever  there  is  a 
scandal  like  the  Duez  affair.  We  are 
told  occasionally  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Great  Britain. 
The  effect  of  creating  such  an  office 
would  be  to  subordinate  the  Courts  to 
the  Executive,  and  gratuitously  to  in- 
troduce into  this  country  the  very  evils 
which  we  are  watching  in  France. 

M.  Duez  up  to  a  year  ago,  when  he 
was  forced  to  resign,  was  one  of  the 
chief  liquidators  of  the  property  of  the 
Ueligious  Orders.  Since  his  arrest  last 
week  he  has  confessed  to  vast  embez- 
zlements; he  declares  that  he  lost  be- 
tween £200,000  and  £250,000  of  public 
money  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  that 
he  spent  £40,000  or  £50,000  on  himself. 
His  flippancy  suggests  that  he  does  not 
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f  u  the  least  appreciate  his  position,  and 
the  facts  so  far  aecertained  prove  that 
be  had  no  sort  of  intellectaal  equip- 
ment for  the  very  complicated  matters 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  ques- 
tion at  once  presents  itself:  How 
could  such  a  man  be  appointed  to  a  po- 
sition of  the  greatest  responsibility? 
The  answer  is  no  more  than  an  answer, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  a  Justification  or 
an  excuse.  It  is  said  that  M.  Duez 
was  appointed  in  accordance  with  a 
regular  practice.  The  Judicial  liqui- 
datorsi,  of  whom  he  was  one,  are  not 
strictly  State  officials  at  all;  their 
names  are  entered  upon  a  list  kept  by 
the  Government  of  those  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  render  special  services 
in  an  emergency.  And  the  liquidation 
of  the  property  of  the  Religious  Oiders 
was  emergency  work.  As  M.  Duez 
had  no  strictly  official  position,  he  can- 
not be  brought  before  the  Assize  Court 
as  the  regular  Civil  servants  could  be 
brought.  Apparently  he  has  exposed 
himself  to  no  greater  punishment  than 
that  of  a  few  months'  imprisonment, 
and  there  is  a  general  suspicion  that 
he  has  safely  put  away  a  good  deal  of 
the  money  which  he  professes  to  have 
lost,  and  that  after  his  release  from 
prison  he  will  proceed  to  enjoy  it.  Un- 
til the  case  is  fully  laid  before  the 
country  he  will  remain  in  a  certain  sin- 
ister sense  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  France.  The  general  feeling 
that  there  is  ''something  behind  it  all" 
lends  extraordinary  piquancy  or  anx- 
iety, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  ques- 
tions which  occupy  the  minds  of  all 
Frenchmen.  Whom  will  he  accuse? 
Whom  will  he  drag  down  with  him? 
Who  is  to  be  made  the  victim?  Any 
man  who  has  given  the  slightest  rea- 
son for  allowing  it  to  be  said  that  he 
was  an  accomplice  of  M.  Duez,  or  was 
in  any  way  cognizant  of  his  malprac- 
tices, is  for  the  time  being  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  suppliant  to  an  inquisitor, 
and  will  remain  so  until  the  conclusion 


of  the  case  enables  him  to  Join  heartily 
in  the  honest  chorus  which  denounces 
M.  Duez  as  an  unparalleled  rogue. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times 
says  that  this  state  of  apprehension  is 
expressed  in  a  cartoon  by  the  brilliant 
artist  M.  Forain,  who  represents  M. 
Duez  seated  in  a  contemplative  atti- 
tude in  his  cell  and  saying  to  himself: 
"Whom  shall  I  have  arrested?"  The 
lot  may  indeed  fall  on  any  one  of  the* 
hundreds  of  citizens  whose  houses  are 
being  regularly  searched  by  the  police. 
The  exposure  of  the  swindles  has 
certainly  been  leisurely.  In  1907  the 
Senate  appointed  a  Commission  •to  in- 
quire into  the  liquidation,  and  soon  an- 
nounced that  there  were  serious  irregu- 
larities, although  it  was  only  suggested 
that  these  took  the  fo^rm  of  excessive 
charges  for  working  expenses.  When- 
ever any  definite  action  was  subse- 
quently taken  to  arrest  and  disclose  ir- 
regularities it  was  M.  Briand  who  took 
it  It  was  he  who,  as  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, informed  the  Public  Prosecutor 
that  the  work  of  the  liquidators  must 
be  inspected  at  every  available  oppor- 
tunity, and  not  left  over  for  a  general 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  liquida- 
tion. It  was  not  M.  Briand's  fault 
that  this  advice  was  not  accepted. 
The  Public  Prosecutor  was  advised  by 
his  staff  that  as  the  liquidation  was  so 
vast  and  intricate  a  work  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  insist  on  more  than  the 
auditing  of  current  accounts  until  the 
whole  business  had  been  accomplished. 
The  Judicial  liquidators  themselves 
had  meanwhile  come  to  a  wise  decision 
to  have  their  books  audited  by  one  an- 
other. But  when  they  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  pur- 
pose, M.  Duez  himself  was  appointed, 
by  an  amazing  irony,  to  hold  one  of  the 
most  important  offices!  It  was  M. 
Briand  who  at  last  procured  the  dis- 
missal of  M.  Duez.  All  that  M.  Duez 
can  be  induced  to  say  for  himself  by 
way  of  explanation  or  extenuation  is 
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tkat  he  never  did  understand  book- 
keeping—presumably  this  was  not  one 
of  his  duties  when  he  was  employed  at 
the  Bon  Mardi«6  in  Paris— and  that  he 
has  not  used  the  money  he  has  embez- 
zled for  his  own  advantage,  as  he  has 
lost  it  all  in  speculation.  Look  at  it 
how  one  may,  it  is  impossible  to  blink 
the  fact  that  the  control  of  one  of  the 
largest  financial  operations  which  a 
Government  could  possibly  undertake 
—an  operation  peculiarly  involving  its 
honor-was  handed  over  in  the  first 
place  to  the  care  of  a  group  of  semi- 
attached  functionaries,  without  any 
precrfhtlons  being  taken  to  watch  them 
and  save  them  from  enormous  tempta- 
tions. M.  Briand's  predecessors  at  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  said  in  effect  that 
control  of  the  liquidators  must  necessa- 
rily be  merely  formal.  And  yet  when 
the  original  estimate  was  drawn  up  of 
the  value  of  the  property  to  be  Uqui- 
dated,  it  was  put  at  forty  mlUlon 
pounds.  It  is  now  said  that  the  prop- 
erty will  not  fetch  much  more  than  ten 
million  pounds;  but  in  any  case  the 
happy-go-lucky  methods  adopted  are 
almost  beyond  belief.  Nearly  five 
years  ago  M.  Briand  suggested  that  ju- 
dicial Uquidation  (that  is,  Uquidatlon 
by  the  group  of  Judicial  liquidators  to 
which  M.  Duez  belonged)  was  bound 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  that  admin- 
istrative liquidation  ought  to  take  its 
place.  In  the  first  case,  there  are  no 
guarantees;  in  the  second  case,  the 
guarantees  ought  to  be  ample.  Per- 
haps this  advice  will  at  last  be  ac- 
cepted; but  if  it  is  not,  we  trust  that 
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those  who  refuse  it  wiU  be  alive  to  the 
irony  of  charging  M.  Briand  with  a 
culpable  negligence  amounting  to  com- 
plicity. 

One  of  the  most  curious  insinuations 
made  in  the  affair  is  that  some  of  the 
Religious  Orders  bribed  M.  Duez  to  al- 
low them  to  buy  back  part  of  their 
property  at  terms  which  amounted  to  a 
gross  fraud  upon  the  State.  There  is 
the  cognate  mystery  of  the  sale  of  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  liquor,  with  which, 
however,  M.  Duez  had  nothing  to  do. 
According  to  M.  Jaurfis,  as  reported  In 
the  Times,  the  Grande  Chartreuse 
trade-mark  was  valued  in  1895  at  £320,- 
000.  At  the  liquidation  of  the  pr<^- 
erty  £200,000  was  offered  for  It  and  re- 
fused, yet  ultimately  it  was  sold  for 
£20,000.  As  we  said  at  the  beginning, 
the  result  of  the  long  debate  on  this 
scandal  is  that  M.  Briand  commands 
the  confidence  of  the  Chamber,  and  we 
hope  that  the  substitution  of  adminis- 
trative liquidation  for  Judicial  liqui- 
dation will  be  achieved  as  quickly  as 
possible.  But  whatever  may  be  done 
to  retrieve  a  great  disaster,  the  whole 
affair  reflects  vwy  gravely  on  the 
wx)od»iness  of  such  a  bureaucracy  as 
manages  the  great  Departments  of 
State  in  France.  The  bureaucracy  not 
only  refused  to  undertake  an  operation 
which  one  would  think  it  would  have 
gathered  into  its  hands  as  a  matter  of 
pride  and  honor,  but  actually  professed 
itself  unable  to  be  answerable  for  the 
demi-semi-ofllcials  whom  it  preferred 
to  engage  for  particularly  delicate  and 
resxMnsible  work. 


THE  SOARING  CURIOSITY  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 


During  the  last  eighteen  months  of 
Johnson's  life  the  ballooning  problem 
occupied  men's  minds  quite  as  much 
as  aviation  does  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   In  1783^,  as  in  lWO-10,  the 


conquest  of  the  air  was  pre-emlnentiy 
a  burning  question.  In  the  first-named 
year  Montgolfier  carried  out  successful 
ascents  at  Versailles,  Paris,  and  else- 
where, but  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of 
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1784,  when  Samuel  Johnson  was  com- 
ing back  from  Lichfield  to  die  at  Bolt 
Court,  thaf  Vlncenzo  Lunardi's  balloon 
rose  triumphantly  from  the  Moorflelds 
Artillery  Qround.  Was  Samuel  John- 
son a  sleeping  partner  In  Lunardl*s  ex- 
periments? Can  the  Great  Cham  of 
Literature  be  Justly  ranked  amongst 
the  Conscript  Fathers  of  aeronautics, 
or  eyen  of  aviation?  Bvldence  to 
which  I  have  had  access  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  in  whose 
possession  Is  some  of  the  most  valuable 
Johnson  correspondence  in  existence, 
leads  me  to  think  that  Johnson  Is  fairly 
entitled  to  this  somewhat  unexpected 
distinction,  of  which  no  mention  was 
made  at  the  Lichfield  Bicentenary  Cele- 
bration of  last  September.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1783  Johnson  was  lying  seri- 
ously ill  in  London,  racked  with  the 
agony  of  gout,  rheumatism,  and  dropsy. 
Mrs.  Thrale  was  at  Bath,  still  his  most 
faithful  and  affectionate  friend.  She, 
too,  felt  acutely  the  Infiuence  of  the 
balloon  fever.  On  September  22.  1783, 
Johnson  wrote  to  her: — 

Happy  are  you  that  have  ease  and 
leisure  to  want  intelligence  of  air-bal- 
loons. Their  existence  is,  I  believe, 
indubitable,  but  I  know  not  that  they 
can  possibly  be  of  any  use.  The  con- 
struction is  this.  The  chymical  philos- 
ophers have  discovered  a  body  (which 
I  have  forgotten,  but  will  enquire) 
which,  dissolved  by  an  acid,  emits  a  va- 
por lighter  than  the  atmospherical  air. 
This  vapor  is  caught,  among  other 
means,  by  tying  a  bladder  compressed 
upon  the  bottle  in  which  the  dissolu- 
tion Is  performed;  the  vapor,  rising, 
swells  the  bladder  and  fills  it  The 
bladder  is  then  tied  and  removed,  and 
another  applied,  till  as  much  of  this 
light  air  is  collected  as  is  wanted. 
Then  a  large  spherical  case  is  made, 
and  very  large  it  must  be,  of  the  light- 
est matter  that  can  be  found,  secured, 
by  some  method  like  that  of  oiling  silk, 
against  all  passage  of  air.  Into  this 
are  emptied  all  the  bladders  of  light 
air,  and  if  there  is  light  air  enough  it 


mounts  into  the  clouds,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  a  bottle  filled  with  water 
will  sink  in  water,  but  a  bottle  filled 
with  ether  wlU  float.  It  rises  tiU  it 
comes  to  air  of  equal  tenuity  with  its 
own,  if  wind  or  water  does  not  spoil 
it  on  the  way.  Such,  madam,  is  an 
air-balloon. 

Again,  on  October  9,  he  says: — 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts 
about  the  generation  of  light  air,  which 
I  indeed  once  saw  produced,  but  I  was 
at  the  height  of  my  great  complaint.  I 
have  made  enquiry,  and  shall  soon  be 
able  to  tell  you  how  to  fill  a  balloon. 

On  November  1  he  once  more  returns 
to  the  subject: — 

An  air-balloon  has  lately  been  pro- 
cured by  our  virtuosi,  but  it  performed 
very  little  to  their  expectation.  The 
air  with  which  these  balls  are  filled  is 
procured  by  dissolving  filings  in  the 
vltrlolick  (or  I  suppose  sulphureous) 
acid;  but  the  smoke  of  burnt  straw 
may  be  used,  tho'  its  levity  is  not  so 
great.  The  case  of  the  ball  which 
came  hither  was  of  goldbeater  skin. 
The  cases  which  have  hitherto  been 
used  are  apparently  defective,  for  the 
ball  came  to  the  ground;  which  they 
would  never  do  unless  there  was  some 
breach  made. 

The  subject  still  occupies  his 
thoughts,  and  six  weeks  later  (Decem- 
ber 13,  1783)  he  writes:— 

I  passed  the  day  with  thre^  old 
friends,  and  can  boast  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  air-balloon,  which  has 
taken  full  possession,  with  a  very  good 
claim,  of  every  philosophical  mind  and 
mouth.  Do  you  not  wish  for  the  fiy- 
kig  coach? 

The  last  year  of  his  life  arrives,  and 
on  January  11,  1784,  he  thus  once  more 
addresses  Mrs.  Plozzl: — 

You  observe,  madam,  that  the  bal- 
loon engages  all  mankind,  and  it  is  in- 
deed a  wonderful  and  unexpected  addi- 
tion to  human  knowledge;  but  we  have 
a  daring  projector,  who,  disdaining  the 
help  of  fumes  and  vaports,  is  making 
better    than     Daedalian    wings,    with 
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which  he  will  master  the  balloon  and 
its  companions  as  an  eagle  does  a 
goose.  It  is  very  seriously  true  that  a 
subscription  of  £800  has  been  raised  for 
the  wire  and  workmanship  of  iron 
wings;  one  pair  of  which,  and  I  think 
a  tail,  are  now  shown  in  the  Haymar- 
ket,  and  they  are  making  another  pair 
at  Birmingham.  The  whole  is  said  to 
weigh  200  lbs. — no  specious  preparation 
for  flying;  but  there  are  those  who  ex- 
pect to  see  him  in  the  sky.  When  I  can 
leave  the  house  I  will  tell  you  more. 

In  February  his  health  shows  no 
sign  of  amendment,  but  his  thoughts 
still  dwell  on  the  much-discussed 
theme.  In  a  letter  written  in  Febru- 
ary, 1784i  now  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Quaritch,  he  speaks  of  having  sub- 
scribed  to  a  new  "balloon  which  is  to 
carry  5  cwts." 

On  March  17  Mrs.  Thrale  writes  to 
Johnson : — 

You  should  be  more  willing  than  you 
are  to  think  about  air-balloons.  The 
first  saUirtff  chariot  I  ever  read  of  u>as  in 
RasselaSj  and  the  French  seem  now 
fully  of  your  mind,  that  only  idleness 
and  illness  need  to  crawl  on  the 
ground. 

Then  comes  in  July  the  "great  dlvlr- 
gence"  with  •*the  best  of  women.*' 
Johnson  hopes  to  recuperate  in  his  na- 
tive air,  and  on  the  last  birthday  of 
his  yfe— September  18,  1784r-writes 
from  Lichfield  as  follows  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Ryland,  merchant,  of  Muscovy 
Court.   Tower   Hill:— 

You  are  not  long  without  an  answer. 
I  had  this  day  in  three  letters  three  his- 
tories of  the  Flying  Man  in  the  great 
Balloon  [sic^.  I  am  glad  that  we  do  as 
well  as  our  neighbors.  Lunardi,  I  find, 
forgot  his  barometer,  and  therefore 
can  [Hc^  to  what  height  he  ascended. 

Direct,  if  you  please,  your  next  let- 
ter to  Lichfield;  I  am  desirous  of  going 
thither.  I  live  in  dismal,  solitude,  and 
being  now  a  little  better,  and  therefore 
more  at  leisure  for  external  amuse- 
ments,   I    find    the    hours    sometimes 


heavy;  at  least  for  some  reason  or  other 
I  wish  for  change.  Mr.  Wyndham  was 
with  me  a  day  here,  and  tried  to 
wheedle  me  to  Oxford,  and  I  perhaps 
may  take  Oxford  on  my  way  home. 
I  am.  Sir,  Your  most  affectionate 

8am,  Johnson, 

Lunardi's  ascent  was  a  fait  acoomplL 
The  balloon  started  from  the  Finsbury 
Artillery  Ground  and  disappeared  in 
the  clouds.  There  was  a  delay  in  pro- 
viding enough  "inflammable  air,"  and 
Lunardi,  fearful  lest  the  mob  should 
break  in,  went  up  alone.  In  the 
pocket  of  his  companion,  Mr.  Biggins, 
was  the  barometer.  **We  saw  every- 
thing so  distinctly,"  wrote  a  spectator, 
"and  were  so  much  satisfied  with  the 
safety  of  the  attempt  that  it  was  by 
no  means  that  awful  and  solemn  scene 
that  I  expected— everybody  greatly  in- 
terested, but  cheerful  and  gay."  Lu- 
nardi landed  three  miles  beyond  Ware 
(twenty-one  miles  from  London).  The 
balloon  was  brought  back  that  night, 
"and  was  lodged  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  great  mob  at  Biggins'  house 
in  Essex  Street"  Windham,  calling 
at  Burke's  country  house  on  the  13th, 
had  "found  them  all  going  to  London 
the  next  day  on  the  same  errand  as  my- 
self"— viz.  to  see  Lunardi  ascend.  Hor- 
ace Walpole  wrote  on  September  30: 
"I  cannot  fill  my  paper,  as  the  news- 
papers do,  with  air-balloons,  which, 
though  ranked  with  the  invention  of 
navigation,  appear  to  me  as  childish  as 
the  flying  kites." 

On  November  1  Johnson  was  still  at 
Lichfield;  but  the  sands  of  life  were 
well  nigh  spent.  He  writes  however 
to  Mr.  Sastres  as  follows: — 

Every  letter  is  a  cordial.  You  may 
always  have  something  to  tell;  you  live 
among  the  various  orders  of  mankind, 
and  may  make  a  letter  from  the  ex- 
ploits, sometimes  of  the  philosopher  and 
sometimes  of  the  pickpocket.  You  see 
some  balloons  succeed  and  some  mis- 
carry .  .  .  but  I  see  nothing.  I 
must  make  my  letter  of  what  I  feel! 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who 
profited  by  Samuel  Johnson's  subscrip- 
tion towards  those  "soaring  flights/' 
upon  which  he  bestowed  so  much  at- 

The  Outlook. 


tention  when  things  terrestrial,  how- 
ever important,  had  little  interest  for 
the  dying  sage. 

A,  M,  Broadley. 


SPIDERS.* 


The  man  who,  with  a  pocketful  of 
tubes,  wanders  about  England  and  ad- 
mits be  is  hunting  spiders,  is  regarded 
with  suspicioa  by  rustics  and  sympa- 
thetic concern  by  the  tender-hearted. 
The  hunting  of  moths  and  the  exter- 
mination of  butterflies  are  now  well- 
established  institutions  in  many  parts 
of  the  country;  and  the  knowledge  that 
these  much-persecuted  insects  have, 
when  desiccated  in  certain  conven- 
tional attitudes  on  slender  pins,  a  defl- 
nlte  market  value,  Is  enough  to  satisfy 
local  curiosity  and  stimulate  local  busi- 
ness instincts.  But  the  spider-hunter 
has  no  excuse  nor  explanation;  to  say 
he  studies  spiders  because  he  likes 
them  is  to  court  unbelief. 

The  distaste,  sometimes  horror, 
which  even  the  most  highly  educated 
have  for  spiders  is  rather  difllcult  to 
explain,  though  reasons  which  would 
militate  against  the  spider  inspiring  af- 
fection are  ready  enough.  The  en- 
tanglement and  destruction  of  a  fly  by 
a  garden  spider  is,  to  some  minds,  a 
cold-blooded  and  repulsive  perform- 
ance, and  the  ogre  in  the  web  (which, 
although  of  the  female  sex,  is  usually 
referred  to  as  "he'*)  is  held  the  embodi- 
ment of  cunning  and  cruelty.  Yet  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  like  the  spider, 
we  prey  upon  helpless  creatures, 
though,  by  reason  of  the  cultivated  del- 
icacy of  our  feelings,  we  may  demand 
that  our  victims  shall  be  slain  by  proxy 
and  outside  the  range  of  our  senses. 
The  observant  nature-student,  too,  in 
spite  of  an  unconscious  striving  to  be- 

•  "The  Oambridge  Natural  Hlatory,"  Vol. 
ly.  "Cnistacea  and  Arachnlda."  London: 
Macmillan.     1900.     17  J.   net. 


lieve  otherwise,  cannot  but  admit  that 
nature  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
sanguinary  struggle  between  rival  or- 
ganisms, and  that  many  of  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  quite  eclipse  the  undis- 
guised rapacity  of  the  spider.  These 
tragedies  are,  however,  for  the  most 
part  purposely  or  unconsciously  con- 
cealed by  their  perpetrators.  Many 
species  of  spiders,  on  the  other  hand, 
indulge  their  repulsive  habits  in  full 
view  of  mankind,  and,  as  a  result,  are 
regarded  as  ogres  amongst  the  smaller 
creation,  and  loathed  accordingly. 

As  reasons  why  the  study  of  the 
spiders  appeals  to  so  few  systematic 
naturalists  it  might  be  suggested  that, 
flrst,  these  creatures  are  diflacult  to 
identify,  and,  second,  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  liquid  preservatives,  col- 
lections of  spiders  are  by  no  means  ob- 
jects of  beauty.  Such  considerations 
as  these  would,  of  course,  count  for 
nothing  with  the  advanced  naturalist, 
but,  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to 
call  the  fact  to  mind,  he  was  a  beginner 
once,  and  beginners  have,  as  a  rule,  a 
tendency  to  make  real  study  subserv- 
ient to  ostentatious  collections.  But- 
terflies and  moths,  for  this  reason, 
have  been  extensively  studied,  for,  of 
the  large  number  of  collectors  who  ac- 
cumulate specimens  merely  as  a  hobby, 
a  certain  percentage  is  sure  to  dip 
more  deeply  into  the  subject  in  time 
and.  ultimately,  by  giving  special  at- 
tention to  some  portion  or  aspect  of 
the  study,  to  develop  the  methods  and 
instincts  of  the  expert  scientist. 

The  observation  of  the  habits  of  spi- 
ders— erratic,     rabidly     moving,     and 
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often  exceedingly  small  creatures-^ls  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  particularly 
so  becauee  records,  unless  made  by  an 
expert,  are  of  little  value.  To  record 
certain  Incidents  In  the  life  of  a  spider 
without  naming  the  species  Is  not  re- 
garded as  useful  by  scientific  men,  who 
demand,  reasonably  enough,  precise 
data  and  some  guarantee  of  authen- 
ticity. Nothing  can  be  more  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  science  or 
discouraging  to  the  investigator  than 
the  widespread  circulation  of  inaccu- 
rate and  often  grotesquely  exaggerated 
statements  purporting  to  be  records  of 
natural  occurrences. 

To  explain  the  differences  by  which 
the  whole  Order  of  the  spiders  is  s^- 
arated  into  groups  and  families  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  many 
technical  terms  familiar  only  to  the  ex- 
pert; but  we  may,  broadly  speaking,  di- 
vide these  creatures  into  two  groups- 
sedentary  spiders  and  vagabonds.  The 
representatives  of  the  former  section 
are  distinguished  by  their  spinning 
snares,  whilst  those  of  the  latter 
group  are  of  a  roving  disposition,  cap- 
turing their  prey  by  strength,  agility, 
endurance  and  cunning. 

The  well-known  **garden  spider*'  is 
typical  of  the  web-making  species;  and 
to  describe  its  peculiarities  in  fly-catch- 
ing would  seem  superfluous.  The 
male  is  a  tiny  creature,  unfamiliar  to 
the  casual  observer,  and  very  different 
from  the  female  both  in  form  and  hab- 
its. Although  in  early  life  he  can  con- 
struct an  eicceedingly  perfect  snare,  he 
seems  to  lose  the  art,  or  at  any  rate  the 
ambition  to  exercise  it,  upon  reaching 
maturity,  and  merely  spins  a  few  tan- 
gled threads  intended,  no  doubt,  as  a 
position  of  vantage  from  which  to  ap- 
proach his  lady-love.  His  courtship  is, 
as  a  rule,  an  ignominious  affair.  He  is 
bullied,  pushed  out  of  the  web,  and,  not 
infrequently,  trussed  up  and  relegated 
to  the  larder  by  his  physically  superior 
si)Ouse.    In  some  exotic  species  of  orb- 


spinning  spiders  the  disparity  of  sise 
between  the  sexes  is  carried  60  far 
that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
huge  female  is  quite  unaware  of  the 
presence  of  her  comparatively  micro- 
scopic suitor.  At  any  rate,  she  seems 
in  no  wise  to  resent  his  presence — ^per- 
haps she  allows  him  to  live  because  he 
is  too  small  to  eat. 

Zilla,  a  very  common  dusky-colored 
spider  which  frequents  stone  walls  and 
fences,  has  improved  somewhat  ui>on 
the  orb-web  of  the  garden  spider,  in- 
asmuch as  she  leaves  one  segment  de- 
void of  the  sticky  cross-threads  to  facil- 
itate her  passage  from  her  hiding-x)lace 
to  the  hub  of  the  web.  Hyptiotes,  un- 
fortunately very  rare  In  this  country, 
seems,  however,  to  have  reached  the 
highest  development  in  the  orb-epin- 
ning  art  The  snare  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  triangle  stretched  upon  a  firm 
elastic  thread,  and  at  the  apex  sits  the 
obscure  little  owner  with  a  coll  of 
thread  firmly  held  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  whole  web  is  drawn  forward 
under  considerable  tension.  No  sooner 
does  a  fly  attempt  to  pass  than  the 
thread  is  released  and  the  web  springs 
forward  like  a  catapult  upon  the  luck- 
less victim. 

Closely  allied  to  the  orb-spinners  are 
those  spiders  which  spin  saucer-shaped 
snares  surmounted  by  a  tangle  of 
threads  Into  which  flies  blunder,  falling 
in  their  confusion  Into  the  sheet  of  web 
beneath.  In  this  group  are  the  small- 
est known  spiders,  some  of  them  meas- 
uring less  than  a  millimetre  In  total 
body-length.  Many  of  them  are  aero- 
nauts, travelling  vast  distances  by 
silken  threads  emitted  from  their  spin- 
ners. They  seem  able  to  regulate  their 
llight  to  some  extent  by  paying  out 
more  threads  as  they  desire  to  rise  and 
rolling  it  up  by  means  of  their  legs 
when  they  wish  to  descend.  Often,  in 
suitable  localities  and  under  favorable 
meterological  conditions,  immense  mul- 
titudes of  these  tiny  creatures -slmulta- 
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sieously  embark  upon  their  strange 
Journeys.  Trial  threads,  false  starts, 
4ind  collisions'  are  inevitably  frequent, 
:and  the  accumulations  of  web  descend 
as  delicate  flakes  of  gossamer,  to  the 
considerable  surprise  of  the  supersti- 
tious rustic  who,  as  a  rule,  attributes 
tlie  phenomenon  to  the  fairies,  or  occa- 
jslonally  implicates  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  water  spider,  which  makes  a 
silken  bell  beneath  the  surface  of 
ponds,  fills  it  with  air,  and  within  it 
brings  up  its  family,  is  well  known  to 
all  readers  of  general  works  on  natural 
history.  It  maor  surprise  some,  how- 
ever, to  learn  that  this  species  is  very 
•closely  allied  to  our  commonest  house 
spiders.  The  male  of  the  water  spider 
is  larger  than  his  mate,  a  most  unusual 
thing  amongst  spiders.  This  species 
too,  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances 
where  the  sexes  live  together  in 
friendly  partnership.  These  two 
tacts,  conjointly  considered,  are  very 
significant. 

The  vagabond  spiders  include,  beside 
jk  number  of  little-known  groups,  three 
well-marked  sections  which  we  may 
broadly  refer  to  as  the  Grab-spiders, 
the  Wolf-spiders  and  the  Jumping-epi- 
ders.  Some  of  the  Crab-spiders  are 
exceedingly  rapid,  but  the  more  typical 
species  move  very  deliberately  and 
trust  to  cunning  rather  than  to  speed 
for  the  capture  of  their  victims.  Often 
these  spiders  are  speckled  and  blotched 
so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  ground 
upon  whieli  they  rest;  and  one  well- 
known  species,  Misumena  vatia,  which 
is  of  an  almost  uniform  yellow  or 
greenish-white  tiiit,  hides  in  the  centre 
of  flowers  and  seizes  insects  which  ap- 
proach to  gather  honey.  Even  bees 
are  not  immune  from  the  attacks  of 
this  ferocious  little  creature,  their 
stings  being  awkwardly  placed  for  use 
against  a  foe  who  seizes  them  by  the 
head  and  drags  them  into  a  blossom. 

The  Wolf-spiders  are  dark  creatures, 
commonly   of   some   shade   of   brown, 


which  run  fearlessly  upon  the  ground 
in  the  open.  They  often  occur  in  enor- 
mous numbers  in  suitable  spots,  giving 
one  the  impression  that  they  live  in 
"packs."  The  eggs  when  laid  are  en- 
closed in  a  small  spherical  or  lenticular 
sac,  which  is  carried  by  the  female  at- 
tached to  her  spinners.  This  sac  she 
guards  with  the  greatest  care,  mani- 
festing the  greatest  concern  and  search- 
ing diligently  for  it  should  she  be  de- 
prived of  the  precious  packet.  Never- 
theless, she  will  receive  the  sac  of  an- 
other female  with  every  indication  of 
satisfaction,  and,  in  fact,  a  piece  of 
pith  cut  to  approximately  the  same  size 
as  the  original  sac  is,  as  often  as  not, 
accepted  and  tenderly  guarded. 

A  small  section  of  the  Wolf-spiders, 
popularly  known  as  the  ^'pirates,*'  fre 
quents  the  herbage  upon  the  sides  of 
ponds  and  streams.  They  chase  their 
prey  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
often  diving  when  threatened  by  an 
enemy.  An  allied  species  actually  con- 
structs a  raft  of  dead  leaves  and  other 
debris  upon  which  it  circumnavigates 
ponds  of  considerable  magnitude,  hid- 
ing beneath  the  raft  when  danger 
threatens.  It  has  some  reputation  as 
a  flsher,  but  stories  of  its  prowess  in 
this  direction  should  not  be  accepted 
too  confidently. 

Probably,  however,  the  most  curious 
spiders,  as  far  as  habits  are  concerned, 
are  the  Salticids  or  Jumping-spiders. 
These  creatures  have  been  fairly  ex- 
tensively studied,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  life-histories 
would  make  a  volume  teeming  with  in- 
terest. The  antics  of  the  male  during 
the  courting  period. are  most  extraordi- 
nary, especially  when,  as  often  hap- 
pens, several  suitors  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  one  lady.  Dancing  matches  and 
wrestling  bouts,  in  which  the  spiders 
appear  carefully  to  avoid  using  their 
poison  apparatus,  are  the  usual  means 
of  deciding  the  claim,  and,  the  female 
having  made  her  choice,  the  rejected 
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suitor  departs  little  tbe  worse  for  the 
encomiter.  Sbould,  however,  two  fe- 
males come  to  Mows  the  result  Is  very 
different  Within  a  few  moments  the 
stroke  of  a  poison-fang  generally  leaves 
one  of  the  combatants  dead  npon  the 
field. 

The  males  of  many  spiders  mature 
before  the  females,  and  several  of  the 
Jumping-spider  males  have  been  seen 
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spinning  the  immature  female  up  in  a 
crevice  and  guarding  her  until  she  be- 
came adult  In  one  case  the  female 
took  a  small  insect  which  the  male  had 
brought  home  from  an  expedition;  but,, 
in  spite  of  very  careful  observation  we 
should  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  male  was  actually  feeding 
her  or  whether  it  was  a  smart  move  on 
the  part  of  the  lady. 


MR  ASQUITH  ON  THE  HOUSE  OF  LOKDS. 


The  chief  business  of  the  new  House 
of  Commons  began  when  Mr.  Asquith 
in  a  speech  worthy  of  himself  and  of 
the  occasion,  moved  "That  this  House 
will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  the  question  of  the  duration  of 
Parliament"  It  is,  as  he  reminded  the 
House,  less  than  three  years  since  a 
Resolution  declaring  that  the  power  of 
the  hereditary  Chamber  to  alter  or  re- 
ject Bills  passed  by  the  Commons 
should  be  restricted  by  statute.  Since 
then  the  issue  has  been  sharpened  and 
defined.  Last  autunm,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  Parliamentary  history,  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  the  Budget, 
and  a  General  Election  followed,  at 
which  the  restriction  of  the  hereditary 
veto  was  the  leading  issue,  so  far  as 
any  single  issue  could  be  made  predom- 
inant Indeed,  as  we  have  often 
shown,  this  is  an  (Ki  ?u)0.  Government; 
it  has  a  large  majority  only  so  long  as 
its  supporters  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
concentrating  all  its  energies  upon  the 
limitation  of  the  veto  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  That  question  di^osed  of  the 
Government  might  soon  depart.  Mr. 
Asquith*s  argument  was  a  powerful 
one.  First,  to  those  who  think  that  a 
Second  Chamber  is  an  indispensable 
safeguard  he  pointed  out  that  our  Eng- 
lish system  is  not  a  bicamaral  system 


at  all  except  in  name.  When  a  Union- 
ist or  Tariff  Reform  Grovemment  is  in 
power  "the  country  is  exposed  in  full 
blast  without  screen  or  shield  to  all  the- 
dangers  and  drawbacks  of  single 
Chamber  government."  When  the* 
Liberal  and  Free-trade  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  power  legislation  1» 
practically  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  rejecting  or  amend- 
ing Bills,  is  frankly  governed  by  party 
tactics,  and  not  by  any  impartial  or  in- 
dependent view  of  public  interests. 
Every  reader  of  the  Morning  Post,  or 
Daily  Telegraph,  or  Daily  Mail  knows 
that  there  is  no  measure,  however 
wildly  socialistic  or  madly  Protection- 
ist, which  Tariff  Reformers  would  not 
pass  if  it  suited  their  game.  And 
against  such  measures  from  such  a 
quarter  the  House  of  Lords  offers  no 
protection.  It  would  accept  with  in- 
nocent exultation  the  pernicious 
schemes  of  tbe  Birmingham  caucus  for 
toppling  down  the  whole  colossal 
structure  of  our  foreign  trade.  Neither 
Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  well 
as  they  spoke,  could  produce  a  single 
instance  of  the  House  of  Lords  acting 
as  Second  Chamber  to  the  Unionists 
and  Tariff  Reformers.  We  are  bound, 
therefore,  to  agree  with  Mr.  AsquithV 
view  that  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  ex- 
ists to-day  is  not  a  Second  Chamber  at 
all,  but  only  a  travesty  and  a  carica- 
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ture.  Tbe  strange  tblDg  is  that  as  the 
House  of  Lords  by  its  compositioii  has 
been  steadily  growing  less  and  less  ca- 
pable of  revising  legislation  in  a  non- 
imrty  spirit,  it  has  become  more  and 
more  inclined  to  make  use  of  the 
formal  authority  which  it  possesses  un- 
der the  Ck)n8titution.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  any  scheme  of  reform 
which  might  be  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Lords  itself  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  the  constitutional  deadlock;  in- 
deed, if  it  made  the  House  of  Lords 
stronger  by  raising  the  standard  of  in- 
tellectual ability  without  altering  the 
party  color  of  its  members,  the  dead- 
lock would  be  more  serious  than  ever 
whenever  the  standing  Conservative 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  to 
deal  with  the  measures  of  a  Liberal 
House  of  Ck>mmons.  There  would  be 
equal  partisanship  with  more  weight. 
The  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  a 
reformed  House  of  Lords  is  required, 
cannot  be  undertaken  with  success  un- 
til after  the  functions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  have  been  defined  and  limited. 
We  are  not  by  any  means  satisfied  that 
the  introduction  of  a  representative  ele- 
ment into  the  House  of  Lords  is  desir- 
able. A  small  nominated  Chamber, 
such  as  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  perhaps,  has 
in  mind,  drawn  pretty  equally  from  the 
two  parties  would  probably  be  more 
suited  to  the  subordinate  part  which 
the  House  of  Lords  has  always  played 
in  our  political  history  than  a  Second 
Chamber  such  as  Sir  Ekiward  Grey 
proposes,  directly  elected  by  large  con- 
stituencies. If  a  representative  ele- 
ment is  to  be  introduced,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  Lord  Courtney's  sugges- 
tion of  a  House  of  Lords  elected  wholly 
or  in  part  on  a  proportional  basis  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  first  Resolution  which  the  Gov- 
ernment is  submitting  to  the  House  of 
Commons  declares: — 

That  it  is  expedient  that  the  House 
of  Lords  be  disabled  by  law  from  re- 


jecting or  amending  a  Money  Bill,  but 
that  any  such  limitation  by  law  shall 
not  be  taken  to  diminish  or  qualify  the- 
existing  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  a 
Bill  shall  be  considered  a  Money  Bill  if, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker,  it  con- 
tains only  provisions  dealing  with  all 
or  any  of  the  following  subjects, 
namely:  The  imposition,  repeal,  re- 
mission, alteration,  or  regulation  of 
taxation;  charges  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  or  the  provision  of  money  by 
Parliament;  Supply;  the  appropriation, 
control,  or  regulation  of  public  money; 
the  raising  or  guarantee  of  any  loan, 
or  the  repayment  thereof;  or  matters 
incidental  to  those  subjects  or  any  of 
them. 

This  Resolution  is  merely  a  consecra- 
tion of  the  custom  and  practice  of  the 
Constitution,  and  it^  purpose  was  aptly 
Illustrated  by  qu« stations  from  Pitt, 
Lord  Rosebery,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  all  of 
which  went  to  show  that  the  House  of 
Commons  "settles  uncontrolled  our 
financial  system,"  and  that  the  House 
of  Lords  is  jwwerless  in  the  matter. 
Unhappily,  as  the  Prime  Minister  ob- 
served, "the  action  taken  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  autumn  of  last  year 
proves  that  we  can  no  longer  rely  on 
unwritten  convention,  however  well  es- 
tablished, or  on  the  declarations  of  the 
weightiest  and  most  illustrious  Parlia- 
mentary authorities.  Statutory  pro- 
tection has  become  necessary  if  this 
House  is  to  continue  to  enjoy  and  ex- 
ercise the  privileges  wbich  It  has 
<?laimed  undisputed  for  more  than  two 
centuries.*'  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  question  of  tacking,  should  it 
arise,  is  to  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Speaker,  an  authority  far  more  likely 
to  render  an  appropriate  decision  on 
points  of  constitutional  procedure  than 
any  judge  or  collection  of  judges. 

The  second  and  third  Resolutions  are 
to  be  taken  together,  because  It  is  the 
object  of  the  Government  to  reassure 
those  people  who  are  unwilling  to  trust 
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the  House  of  (Commons  to  represent  the 
will  of  the  people  on  the  ground  that 
Us  mandate  is  apt  to  be  exhausted  be- 
fore the  Septennial  Act  brings  about  a 
dissolution.  The  second  and  third 
Resolutions  run  as  follows: — 

(2)  That  It  is  expedient  that  the 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  re- 
spects Bills  other  than  Money  Bills, 
be  restricted  by  law,  so  that  any  such 
Bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  three  successive  Sessions, 
and,  having  been  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the 
end  of  the  Session,  has  been  rejected 
by  that  House  In  each  of  those  Ses- 
sions, shall  become  law  without  the 
consent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
Royal  Assent  being  declared,  provided 
that  at  least  two  years  shall  have 
elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 'first 
introduction  of  the  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Ck>mmons  and  the  date  on  which  it 
passes  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
third  time. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  Resolution 
a  Bill  shall  be  treated  as  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords  if  it  has  not  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  either 
without  amendment  or  with  such 
amendments  only  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  both  Houses. 

(3)  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the 
duration  of  Parliament  to  five  years. 

These  Resolutions  led  Mr.  Asquith  on 
to  the  highly  interesting  ground  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  and  of  what  he  de- 
scribed as  our  existing  constitutional 
resources.  There  are  two  ways,  as  he 
pointed  out,  of  removing  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  The  first  is 
for  the  Crown  in  the  exercise  of  its  pre- 
rogative to  dissolve  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; the  second  is  for  the  Crown  to 
dissolve  the  majority  in  the  Lords  by 
•creating  new  peers  who  will  vote  with 
the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
If,  as  Mr.  Asquith  points  out — and  Mr. 
F.  B.  Smith  predicts  three  elections  be- 
fore this  present  quarrel  between 
Lords  and  Commons  is  settled — the 
prerogative    of    dissolution    were    the 


only  way  of  escape,  general  elections 
would  have  to  be  repeated  at  rapid  in- 
tervals until  a  Conservative  majority 
was  attained.  But  as  the  House  of 
Lords  never  has  been  able  to  force  a 
dissolution,  and  only  succeeded  last  au- 
tumn because  the  Liberal  party  man- 
agers thought  the  moment  a  favorable 
one,  it  follows  that  a  Ceneral  Blection 
is  not  the  remedy  for  the  constitutionai 
deadlock  which  now  follows  whenever, 
as  a  result  of  a  General  Blection,  the 
Liberal  party  is  returned  to  power. 
The  real  remedy,  and  nothing  more 
clearly  shows  the  subordinate  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is  the  exercise 
by  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  of  its  power  to  create 
new  Peers.  As  the  balance  of  parties 
ill  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  al- 
tered by  dissolving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  House  of  Lords  it  can  be 
altered  by  creating  new  Peers;  and  in 
this  way,  as  Sir  Erskine  May  puts  it, 
'*the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Lords 
can  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
those  of  the  people."  In  the  same 
way  Professor  Dicey  states  that  when 
the  Peers  refuse  to  bow  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Crown  is  expected  to 
nullify  the  resistance  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  creation  of  new  Peers. 
As  his  third  authority  Mr.  Asquith 
cited  **one  of  the  most  brilliant,  far- 
seeing,  and  illuminating  writers  on 
British  politics  known  in  our  time"— 
the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  who  dwelt  upon 
this  reserve  power  or  "exceptional  pro- 
vision" of  the  Constitution. 

Among  other  possible  methods 
touched  upon  of  overcoming  a  deadlock 
were  Joint-session  and  referendum.  If 
the  numbers  of  the  House  of  Lords 
could  be  reduced  to  one  or  two  hun- 
dred, a  Joint-session  would  provide  a 
natural  and  very  sensible  way  of  es- 
cape from  an  ordinary  deadlock.  But 
when  you  have  550  Peers  belonging  to 
one  party  and  only  50  belonging  to  the 
other  the  remedy  of  a  Joint-session  is 
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no  remedy  at  all.  The  Referendum, 
again,  is  a  proposal  which  under  nor- 
mal circumstances  will  not  appecd  to 
careful  students  and  conservative  ad- 
mirers of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
genius  and  virtue  of  representative  in- 
stitutions consist  largely  in  the  sense 
of  responsibility  of  the  representatives. 
A  member's  feeling  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility to  his  constituents  and  to  the 
nation  for  his  vote  would  obviously  be 
impaired  by  the  practice  of  referring 
important  measures  to  the  electors. 
But  this  is  no  objection  to  its  use  in  a 
peculiar  crisis  like  the  present,  when  a 
constitutional  question  has  been  re- 
ferred, so  far  as  any  question  can  be, 
to  the  electors  by  the  process  of  a  Gen- 
eral Election.  Another  General  Elec- 
tion, costing  another  two  millions, 
would,  as  we  have  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again,  be  a  mere  replica  of  the 
last  TariflP  Reform,  the  German  inva- 
sion, and  all  the  well-known  posters, 
would  re-appear  upon  the  walls,  and  the 
same  handbooks  for  speakers  would  be 
in  evidence  again.  We  are,  therefore, 
glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Asquith  does  not 
reject  this  solution,  but  says  "quite  dis- 
tinctly that  I  reserve  tlie  question  of 
the  appropriateness  and  practicability 
of  wliat  is  called  the  Referendum  as 
pcsslbly  the  least  objectionable  means 
of  untying  the  knot  in  some  extreme 
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and  constitutional  entanglement."  We 
have  thought  it  well  to  set  forth  quite 
clearly  the  Government  policy  as  ex- 
pounded by  Mr.  Asquith.  He  men- 
tioned that  the  proposal  to  convert  the 
present  absolute  veto  of  the  House 
of  Lords  into  a  suspensory  veto 
was  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  John 
Bright,  on  August  4,  1884,  at 
Birmingham.  Although  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Bright  was  -  more 
drastic  than  that  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  The  T^mea  wrote  that  Mr. 
Bright's  name  and  authority  "would 
bespeak  for  this  scheme  attentive  con- 
sideration. ...  The  suggestions 
were  not  very  subversive,  and  on  the 
whole  were  entitled  to  respectful  consid- 
eration." The  Times,  however,  regretted 
that  at  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain "should  have  used  language  which 
anywhere  out  of  Birmingham  would 
certainly  have  been  regarded  as  some- 
what vituperative,"  more  especially  as 
"the  case  against  the  House  of  Lords 
under  the  present  Government  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  itself  to  render  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  indulge  in  un- 
measured invective  and  extravagant 
abuse."  The  Spectator  complained  that 
Mr.  Brighfs  proposals  were  much  too 
conservative.  The  Economist  is  still 
satisfied  with  more  moderate  measures. 


FOUR  POEMS. 

Bv  H.  E.  Thb  Chinbsb  Ministbb,  Lobd  Li  Cbin-Fong. 


The  Chinese  originals  of  these  poems 
are  in  eight  lines  of  five  syllables  each. 
They  are  rendered  into  English  verse 
by  Mr.  L.  Cranmer-Byng,  who  has 
taken  care  to  keep  them  as  literal  as 
possible. 

SPBIHe. 

WithB  gush  of  larks  returns  the  Spring 
And  the  swallow's  tireless  chattering. 
The  plough  glides  o'er  the  water-lands 
And  paper  kites  from  tiny  bands 


lu  country  lanes  are  seen; 

While  willows  newly  green 

Loom    through   the   haze,   and   bright 

with  dew 
The  peach-bloom  takes  a  tender  hue 
Like  maiden's  blush  that  half  defies 
The  challenge  of  her  lover's  eyes. 

Alas!  in  lonely  room  apart 

A  young  wife  frets  her  lonely  heart. 
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And  grieves  for  him  she  lightly  sped 
To  follow  where  ambition  led. 

SUMMBB. 

Pomegranate  blossoms  fresh  and  bright 
Now  dazzle  our  delighted  eyes, 

And  care's  mosquito  clouds  take  flight 
Before  the  south  wind's  lullabies. 

Now,  while  the  spell  of  noontide  lin- 
gers. 

The  round  fan  sways  through  listless 
fingers. 

And  our  enforced  idleness 

Finds  solace  in  a  game  of  chess; 

Till  the  vague  breath  of  evening  roves 

Through  windows  shaded  by  green 
bamboo  groves, 

And  o*er  the  pond  where  shadows  shift 
and  wane. 

The  lotus  yields  her  fragrance  to  the 
rain. 

Oh,  harsh  is  June  to  those  whom  war 

beguiles! 
Oh,  fair  is  June  to  those  who  court  her 

smiles! 

▲UTUMH. 

From  every  tree  rustles  the  dry  dun 
show^. 
How  fair  the  parks  in  golden  sun- 
set's glow! 

The  NatioD. 


Over    yon     brow    loom     mountains 

capped  with  snow, 
While  moonlight  silhouettes  the  storied 

tower. 
Dew   makes   the   song  of   the  cicada 

faint; 
The  rare  still  air  prolongs  the  crane's 

complaint. 

Though  winter's  furred  brocades  seem 

far  away. 
The  wanderer's  thoughts  fly  homeward 

bound  to-day. 

WINTXB. 

Our  honored  guest,  with  sable  cloak. 
Sits  radiant  in  the  fireside's  glow; 
Without,  black  harbingers  of  snow. 

The  ravens  croak. 

Horses  and  winds  across  the  mil 
Mingle  as  if  In  mirth  their  nelgb, 
Yon  chimneys  cast  in  coils  of  gray. 

The  smoke  they  spill. 

Now  flashing  through  the  forest  deeps, 
Red  beacons  light  the  quarry's  lair. 
Fling  up  the  blind!    O,  pale  and  rare 

The  moonland  sleeps! 

Eastward  the  Pa  Bridge  faintly  gleams. 
Like  silver  arches  spanned  in  dreams. 
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"Men  vs.  the  Man,"  by  Mr.  Robert 
Rives  La  Monte.  Socialist,  and  Mr.  H. 
L.  Mencken,  Individualist,  is  a  debate 
by  correspondence  and  in  it  the  writ- 
ers hope  that  readers  will  be  able  to 
see  bow  variously  accepted  facts  and 
theories  appear  to  two  eager  inquirers. 
Kach  contrives  to  make  some  of  the 
other's  favorite  beliefs  seem  fallacies, 
and  both  write  vivaciously,  but  if 
either  make  a  convert,  so  convinced  as 
to  remain  converted  while  he  reads  the 
next  letter  from  the  other  writer  it  is 
more  than  seems  probable.      The  book 


is  good,  because  it  presents  both  sides, 
and  gives  a  certain  gymnastic  lightness 
to  any  reader  who  has  hitherto  known 
but  one,  but  more  can  hardly  be  said. 
Page  headings  showing  which  author's 
work  Is  set  below  them  would  be  a 
great  convenience  for  reviewing  the 
argument  and  for  referring  to  any  pas- 
sage, both  time  devouring  tasks  as  the 
book  is  now  printed.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 

In  his  modest  volume  on  "The  Next 
Life,"   addressed  primarily  neither  to 
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;phik)8oplier8  nor  thec^ogians.  but  to 
the  ordloary  reader,  perplexed  by  the 
old  but  ever-new  questton  **lt  a  man 
ilie,  ahall  he  live  again?"  the  Rev.  J. 
ileld  Howatt  presents  the  considera- 
tions, drawn  from  nature,  experience, 
iiuman  history  and  expectation,  and 
the  Bible  which  encourage  and  require 
iin  affirmative  answer.  The  book  is 
free  from  dogmatism  and  from  ped- 
antry; it  is  as  reassuring  as  it  Is  rever- 
ent; and  its  simple  message  strength- 
ens faith  and  quickens  hope.  The 
Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company. 

Criminals  have  all  the  luxuries  and 
latest  inventions  nowadays.    The  horse 
is  antiquated  in  the  eyes  of  the  high- 
wayman who  ruffles  it  in  a  motor  car, 
und  is  emulated  by  the  old-fashioned 
burglar,    while    thieves   of   truly    pro- 
gressive soul  use  the  flying  machine  or 
steal   a   submarine,   and  now   Mr.   E. 
Lawrence   Dudley    tells   of   an   Island 
near    Nantucket    once    the    haunt    of 
thieves  bent  upon  robbery  of  every  spe- 
cies, pursuing  their  prey  on  land  and 
sea.       They  "work"  In  country  villas 
and   in   yachts,    and   manipulate   men 
through  the  newspapers.       "The  Isle 
of  Whispers"  Is  the  name  of  this  agree- 
iible  place  and  the  villains  Inhabiting  It 
are  most  disgustingly  logical  wretches, 
fikllfully  made  so  actual  by  the  author's 
-cleverness,   that   the   tale   might   well 
fjweep  the  bay  clean  of  craft  smaller 
than   ocean    steamers   and    cause   the 
<*oast  villages  to  send  up  a  bitter  cry 
for  police  protection.      The  anti-climax 
^ending  the  book  reassures  the  reader 
and  reconciles  him  to  life  between  the 
guardian   capes,    but   leaves    him   the 
memory  of  shivers  as  good  as  any  story 
hook  of  his  life  can  have  brought  him. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Mr.  William  Grey  Maxwell's  "The 
Message  of  Song"  is  designed,  he  says 
In  the  preface,  not  only  to  Illumine  the 
passing  hour,  but  to  help  the  reader  to 
listen  "more  effectively  to  the  music  of 


the  boundless  spirit  Deep  forever  beat- 
ing upon  the  shores  of  life  .  .  . 
[and  to  hear  from  it]  that  Divine  life 
Is  everjrwhere,  that  it  is  limited  in  man- 
ifestation by  the  obstructions  of  clay 
alone."  There  is  no  table  of  contents 
and  the  somewhat  incoherent  preface 
leaves  the  reader  uncertain  as  to  what 
message  he  is  expected  to  receive  from 
a  collection  containing  certain  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  and  songs,  ap- 
parently selected  at  random;  Yaughan's 
"They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of 
light";  Gray's  "Elegy,"  many  pages  of 
Wordsworth;  selections  from  Moore, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Hogg,  Hood. 
Tennyson,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Holmes,  and  a  few  other 
Americans  and  some  forty  pages  of 
German  verse  by  standard  authors. 
"My  Prayer"  by  the  author's  late 
brother,  Mr.  James  Davidson  Maxwell, 
is  introduced  by  a  brief  notice  of  his 
life  and  death,  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing story,  especially  when  regarded  in 
conjunction  with  the  poem,  a  brave  and 
unselfish  petition.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

No  one  who  has  followed  with  atten- 
tion the  movements  toward  constitu- 
tional government  in  progress  in 
China,  in  India  and  in  Korea  can  read 
without  interest,  or  indeed  without 
emotion,  the  volume  entitled  "China 
and  the  Far  East."  edited  by  G.  H. 
Blakeslee  and  published  by  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  It  constitutes  a  kind  of 
symposium  of  contemporary  history  in 
the  Far  Ebst,  to  which  only  experts 
contribute.  It  contains  twenty  or 
more  lectures  delivered  before  Clark 
University  by  speakers  definitely  as- 
signed to  various  subjects  because  of 
their  special  knowledge.  Among  them 
are  diplomatists,  missionaries,  educat- 
ors and  military  officers.  The  larger 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied .  with 
China: — Dr.  A.  C.  Coolldge  considering 
China  In  World  Politics;  the  Hon.  Ches- 
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ter  Holcombe,  formerly  United  States 
Minister,  discussing  China  and  the 
Western  World;  Dr.  F.  W.  Williams 
treating  of  The  United  States  and 
China;  Professor  Harlan  P.  Beach  re- 
viewing Christian  Missions;  Dr.  £3d- 
ward  C.  Moore  presenting  the  results 
of  Religious  Bducation,  etc.  The 
chapter  on  Japan  and  China  is  by  Dr. 
Kan-Ichi  Asakawa  and  that  on  Japan 
and  the  United  States  by  Dr.  Jokichi 
Takamino;  Major  Eben  Swift,  of  the 
United  States  army,  describes  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  armies;  Hon. 
Horace  N.  Allen,  former  United  States 
Minister,  treats  of  The  Awakening  of 
Korea;  Professor  George  T.  Ladd  of 
Yale  writes  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea; 
and  Rev.  Ernest  F.  Hall  writes  of  Reli- 
gion in  Korea.  The  prevailing  unrest 
in  India  and  the  progress  tx>ward  self- 
government  in  the  Philippines  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  editor  in  his  very  well- 
considered  Introduction,  in  which  the 
drift  toward  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Asia  is  brought  into  compari- 
son with  the  same  movement, — now 
practically  complete, — ^in  Europe.  Al- 
together, this  is  a  book  of  first-rate  im- 
portance upon  a  subject  of  urgent  and 
growing  interest. 

This  is  a  year  fertile  in  volumes  of 
good  criticism,  and  Mr.  Edward  Morti- 
mer Chapman's  '^English  Literature  in 
Account  with  Religion'*  encounters 
many  rivals  in  new  volumes  fresh 
from  the  press  and  exhibiting  such 
strength  and  insight  as  have  for  aome 
little  time  past  rarely  manifested  them- 
selves in  American  criticism.  But  its 
scope,  variety  and  importance,  and  its 
treatment  of  its  subject  give  it  first 
place  among  American  works,  and  set 
it  beside  the  beet  which  the  season  has 
produced  in  England^  Its  opening  es- 
say sets  forth  the  author's  thesis  as 
to  the  great  magnitude  of  debt  owed  by 
English  literature  to  religion:  its  later 
chapters  are  the  proof.      They  begin 


with  Cowper  and  come  down  to  George 
Gissing  and  Mr.  Eden  Philpotts,  group- 
ing two,  four  or  more  authors,  and  crit> 
icising  schools  and  movements,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  plan  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sy- 
mons    and     presenting     each     writer 
singly;    but   this   arrangement   by   no- 
means  implies  that  adequate  space  is^ 
not  allotted  to  each  author.      The  gen- 
erous size  of  the  volume  gives  opportu- 
nity for  biography,  discussion  of  char- 
acter, even  for  illuminating  fragments- 
of  gossip.      For  instance,  the  pages  de- 
voted to  Mill  in  the  brilliant  chapter 
on  **The  New  Radicalism*'  are  anions 
the  liveliest  ever  written  in  regard  to 
him,  yet  their  critical  spirit  is  discern- 
ing and  dignified,  "Elijah  and  Bliarha," 
the  chapter  on  Oarlyle  and  Ruskln,  is 
similarly  elaborate,  and  the  author's  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  least  work  of  his 
authors   is    shown    in    references  and 
allusions  in  surprising  multitude.    The 
chapter    on    *'The    Doubters    and  the 
Mystics,"  is  judicially  impartial  yet  not 
too  severely  grave  and  its  anecdotes 
are  extraordinarily   good.       In  short,. 
Mr.  Chapman  has  written  a  book  to- 
make  an  epoch  In  the  lives  of  those 
who  love   criticism  of  English   litera- 
ture,   especially   if   they    be   well    ac- 
quainted with  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Bible,  and  it  must  at  least  tem- 
porarily, raise  the  standard  of  maga- 
zine and  newspai)er  criticism,  by  show- 
ing reviewers  how  complex  their  work 
may  be  without   being  less  effective. 
The  author  speaks  of  the  great  pains 
taken  In  the  verification  of  quotation^ 
reference  and  allusion,  and  this  is  re- 
markable Indeed  at  present  when  a  nov- 
elist may  say  that  Sir  Charles  Grand!- 
son  was  the  hero  of  "Evelina"  without 
disturbing  the  tranquility  of  his  proof 
reader,  and  another  may  write  a  small 
.procession  of  anapeests  as  Illustrations 
of  dactylic  speech.       But,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  "English  Literature  in 
Account  with  Religion"  is  a  remarka- 
ble book.     Houghton  Mifllin  Company. 
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The  Legend  of  the  Goldfinch^  Etc. 


THE     LEGEND     OF     THE     GOLD- 
PINCH. 

I  wandered,  listening,  In  a  wind-blown 
wood. 

While  all  around   me,  in   harmonious 
flood. 

Rose  the  clear  singing  of  the  broth- 
erhood 

Of  wing  and  feather. 

Shyly   the  linnets  hid,   and  twittered 
there. 

Larks  circled  upward  in  the  outer  air, 

Whitethroat,    and    willow-wren,    and 
whistling  stare 

Singing   together. 

One  beyond  others  in  the  joyful  throng. 
Sang  in  the  orchard  close,  the  whole 

day  long, 
A    crystal    cadence   of   sweet- throated 

song. 

Divinely  fluted. 
Lightly  the   Goldfinch,   e'er  he  lit  to 

sing. 
Spread  the  pale  yellow  of  his  painted 

wing. 
He,  that  bears  record  of  his  ministering 
In  hues  transmuted. 

His  be  the  praise  of  the  first  Lenten- 
tide! 

Seeing  the  wooden  Gross  where  Jesus 
died, 

This  bird  the  nail  within  His  hand  es- 
pied, 

And  tried  to  ease  it. 

Vainly  he  fluttered  on  a  tender  wing. 

Held  in  his  slender  beak  the  cruel 
thing. 

Still,  with  his  gentle  might  endeavor- 
ing 

But  to  release  it. 

1'lieu,  as  he  strove,  spake  One — a  dy- 
ing space — 

**Take,  for  thy  pity,  as  a  sign  of  grace. 

Semblance  of  this,  My  blood,  upon  thy 
face, 

A  living  glory; 

That  while  the  generations  come  and 

While  thtf  earth  blossoms,  and  the  wa- 
ters flow. 

Children  may  honor  thee,  and  mankind 
know  I 

Thy  loving  story."  |i. 


Lord  of  dominion  over  man  and  beast. 

That  out  of  nothing  madest  great  and 
least, 

'JUiiue   everlasting   praise   hath    never 
ceased 

BVom  heavenly  choir. 

And  from  the  earth,  in  these  awaken- 
ing days.' 

I  hear  from  meadowland  and  orchard 
ways 

Anthem  and  madrigal  and  roundelays 
That  never  tire. 

Grant  Thou,   to  us   of  the  untoward 

will. 
Tardy  of  utterance,  in  praise  too  still. 
Some  of  this  happiness  our  hearts  to 
flll. 

And  our  mute  voices; 
That,  like  the  birds,  our  song  may  rise 

on  wings. 
Seeking  the  rapture  of  celestial  things. 
Lord!  let  us  serve  Thee  with  the  mind 
that  brings 

Life  that  rejoices. 

FameUi  Tennant 

The   HfMctntor. 


TO  MY  BABY  GIRL. 

O  little  hand. 

That  lies  so  trustingly  in  mine; 

I  pray  for  you 
That  every  hand  be  true 
Which   through    the   yeaie    with    you 
shall  twine; 

That  none  betray. 

None  falsely  woo; 
This  only,  little  hand,  I  pray, 

I  pray,  for  you! 

0  litUe  heart. 

That  beats  so  close  to  mine; 

1  pray  for  you 

That  every  heart  be  true 
Which  through  the  years  will  worship 
at  your  shrine; 
May  none  betray. 
None  kneeling  with  his  roses  give 
you  rue; 
This  only,  little  heart,  I  pray, 
I  pray,  for  you! 

WUl  H.   OffUvie. 


Mr,  Knox's  Manchurian  Scheme, 
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MR.  KNOX'S  MANCHUBIAN  SCHEME. 


A  new  era  in  Far  Eastern  history 
was  inaugurated  on  the  day  on  which 
Secretary  Knox,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government,  put  forward 
his  grandiose  plan  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  Manchuria.  For  whatever  mo- 
tives may  have  actuated  this  move — 
and  the  most  selfish  national  aims  have 
been  freely  assigned  to  the  mover — ^it 
cuts  much  deeper  than  is  yet  generally 
realized  into  the  political  destinies  of 
Russia,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and 
China.  It  is  possible  to  regard  it  as 
good  seed  from  which  permanent  peace 
may  yet  spring,  or  else  as  dragon*s 
teeth  like  those  sowed  of  yore  by  Cad- 
mus, from  which  arose  armed  men  who 
slew  each  other.  But  in  either  case  it 
is  u  fateful  proposal,  which  creates  a 
new  watershed  that  might  aptly  be 
called  the  Racial  Divide,  because  it 
seems  destined  to  part  the  yellow  races 
from  the  white  men.  The  historic  sig- 
nificance of  the  American  proposal  lies 
not  merely  in  the  material  advantages 
which  it  purports  to  secure  for  all  the 
nations  concerned,  nor  in  the  economic 
and  strategic  damage  which  Russia  and 
Japan  apprehend  from  its  realization 
and  working,  but  in  the  vast  unmen- 
tioned  but  far-ranging  changes  which, 
to  the  thinking  of  clear-headed  states- 
men, it  necessarily  involves.  Implic- 
itly it  is  a  plan  for  the  practical  settle- 
ment of  the  racial  antagonism  between 
the  white  races  and  the  yellow,  and  a 
settlement  in  a  sense  acceptable  to  the 
American  population  of  the  Pacific 
Slopes.  I  would  set  narrow  and  per- 
manent bounds  to  the  expansion  of 
Japan,  and  would  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose the  aid  of  the  most  numerous  na- 
tion of  the  Mongol  race,  China,  much 
as  the  woodman  who  cut  down  the  for- 
est used  the  wood  of  that  forest  as  a 
handle  for  his  hatchet 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Japan  de- 


clined to  entertain  the  proposal.  And 
nobody  can  blame  her.  Whether  her 
statesmen  discerned  those  of  its  re- 
mote consequences  which  to  their  peo- 
ple would  undoubtedly  spell  irreparable 
disaster,  is  immaterial.  The  Immedi- 
ate effects  of  the  scheme  must  have  ap- 
peared to  them  sufficiently  deterrent. 
Japtm's  one  fixed  idea  had  for  long  gen- 
erations been  to  win  a  place  for  her 
rapidly  increasing  population  on  the 
mainland.  Territory  on  the  continent 
of  Asia  was  to  her  the  fulcrum  with- 
out which,  like  Archimedes,  she  could 
but  formulate  a  grandiose  plan  for 
moving  the  world,  not  execute  IL  Her 
war  with  China  In  1894  was  a  means 
to  that  end.  Russia  frustrated  it. 
Her  campaign  against  Russia  in  1904 
was  a  practical  application  of  the 
maxim  "Try,  try,  try  again."  That  at- 
tempt was  successful.  She  wrested 
Port  Arthur,  Southern  Manchuria,  and 
part  of  a  most  lucrative  railway  from 
Russia,  and  now  she  needs  time  and 
peace  for  commercial  and  Industrial 
development,  so  that  she  may  gather 
strength  for  the  next  move.  And  that 
is  Japan's  policy  of  the  moment— in- 
dustrial and  commercial  competition 
with  Russia  and  the  United  States  un- 
der the  present  conditions,  which  en- 
able her  to  vie  with  those  countries 
advantageously.  Given  suflicient  time, 
the  Japs,  who  without  doubt  are  en- 
dowed with  the  greatest  vitality  and 
adaptability  of  any  people  on  the 
planet,  will  turn  Southern  Manchuria, 
and  possibly  a  still  greater  stretch  of 
that  province,  into  a  Japanese  colony. 
Now  the  immediate  effect  which  Mr. 
Knox's  scheme  would  have  on  Interna- 
tional competition  in  Manchuria  would 
be  to  change  the  conditions  that  ob- 
tain there  to-day,  and  to  change  them 
wholly  to  the  detriment  of  Japan,  and 
partially   to  that   of   Russia,   each   of 
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whom  purckaeed  such  advantages  as 
they  now  enjoy  there  at  an  appalling 
cost  of  blood  and  money.  The  Man- 
churian railways,  too,  which  are  at 
present  divided  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  whose  particular  interests  it  is 
their  first  care  to  serve,  would  then 
be  run  on  lines  profitable  to  the  syndi- 
cate, whic'i  would  be  blind  to  the  stra- 
tegic, commercial  and  economic  needs 
of  the  two  Eastern  empires.  Russians 
great  trunk  railway  would  suffer  con- 
siderably. 

Secretary  Knox's  scheme  would  do 
for  the  United  States  in  a  Jiffy  and  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  what  Japan  and 
Russia  accomplished  for  themselves  in 
the  course  of  a  century  and  at  the  point 
of  the  sword;  it  would  bestow  on  Bng- 
lish-speaking  peoples,  and  in  especial 
on   Americans,   a  firm  liold  on   Man- 
churia, endowing  them  with  vested  in- 
terests  there  of  such   moment   ae   to 
warrant  their  keeping  watch  and  ward 
upon  that  province  for  all  time.      And 
as  China  would  be  resuscitated  in  the 
rights  of  formal  ownership,  the  great 
railway  syndicate,   or  say  rather  the 
United     States     Government,     as     its 
spokesman,  would  be  justified  in  tak- 
ing all  requisite  steps  to  remove  hin- 
drances to  the  successful  exploitation 
of  their  concession.      And  among  those 
hindrances  might  well  be  included  un- 
satisfactory political  or  economic  condi- 
tions in  China  proper.    In  short,  give 
the  Yankees  the  Archimedean  fulcrum, 
and  they  will  lift  the  unsunned  wealth 
of  the  Chinese  Empire  out  of  its  pres- 
ent hiding-place  and  transport  it  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.   Amer- 
ica, compared  with  Russia,  might  then 
be  likened  to  the  fox  who  invited  the 
stork  to  dinner  and  set  before  him  soup 
on  a  shallow  plate. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  is  the 
importance  of  Manchuria  as  a  coloniz- 
ing ground.  The  province  is  still  in- 
habited very  sparsely,  and  the  further 
oTiC  moves  northwards  the  less  dense  is 


the  population.    A  few  years  ago  land 
In  IManchuria  could  be  purchased  for  a 
mere  song.    Even  to-day  the  prices  are 
very  low.      Japan,  who  has  very  little 
room  for  her  surplus  population  in  Co- 
rea  and  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  would 
possess    a    vast    field    in    Manchuria, 
which  can  absorb  enormous  numbers 
of  immigrants.       If  those  immigrants 
were  members  of  the  Japanese  race, 
the  latter  would  soon  find  itself  in  pos- 
session of  a  powerful  political  lever, 
which,  if  dexterously  pressed,  and  if 
circumstance  favored,  might  help  it  to 
the  overlordship  of  the  Asiatic  shores 
of  the  Pacific.     The  neutralization  pro- 
ject would  avert  this  danger,  if  it  be  a 
danger,  by  delivering  up  that  lever  to 
the  white  man's  syndicate.  In  this  way 
the  proposal,  which  at  first  seems  tu 
pursue  primarily  commercial,  and  indi- 
rectly humanitarian,  ends,  really  aims 
at,  or  at  any  rate  will  secure,  vast  po- 
litical power,  and  solve  a  troublesome 
racial  problem.    No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Japanese  returned  a  decidedly  neg- 
ative answer  to  Mr.  Knox's  question: 
Will  you  agree  to  neutralization? 

Doubtless  the  American  Government 
foresaw  this  reception  of  the  project 
It  would  be  an  insult  to  their  political 
intelligence  to  affect   to   believe   that 
they   expected   Japan    and   Russia   to 
close  with  it.      Indeed,  Mr.  Knox  was 
so  certain  of  this  rebuff  that  he  pro- 
vided an  easy  alternative  in  advance — 
the  construction  of  a  single  new  rail- 
way in  Manchuria,  also  by  an  interna- 
tional syndicate — a  line  starting  from 
Ciiinchow,  on  the  Bay  of  Liaotung,  and 
passing   through   Tsitsikar   to    AigUB, 
hard  by  the  Russian  town  of  Blago- 
veshtshensk.       And  this  enterprise  is 
also  to  be  handled  by  an  International 
syndicate,  is  also  to  be  strictly  neutral, 
and  is  also  to  effect  within  the  area 
which  it  will  serve  just  the  same  order 
of  results  as  the  great  network  of  neu- 
tral lines  would  have  achieved.    Will 
Japan  and  Russia  show  their  goodwill 
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by  participating  in  that?      Japan  took 
a  iitle  time  to  think  the  matter  over, 
and  then,  nUrabile  dictu,  answered  af- 
firmatively.      Russia's      reply      was 
briefly  this:    **The  scheme  in  question 
would  injure  us  immensely,  thwarting 
our  strategic  plans  of  defence,  lessen- 
ing the  revenue  of  our  railway,  and 
damaging  our  economic  interests,  espe- 
cially  between   Tsitsikar   and   Aigun. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
always  been  Russia's  staunch  friends, 
and  they  surely  would  not  deliberately 
make  a  proposal  calculated  to  injure  us 
seriously.    What  they  are  aiming  at  in 
the  present  case  is  doubtless  a  lucra- 
tive investment  for  their  money.      It 
canuot  be  that  they  harbor  unayowed 
designs  of  a  political  nature.      That  is 
inconceivable.       But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  scheme  is  at  bottom  largely 
political,  and  so  far  as  it  Is  political  it 
is,  unwittingly  no  doubt,  anti-Russian. 
We  feel  sure,  however,  that  If  we  make 
this  clear  to  them,  and  if  at  the  same 
time   we   offer   them   another   equally 
profitable  investment  for  their  money, 
they  will  relinquish  their  own  scheme 
and  take  up  ours.      And  what  we  pro- 
pose Is  a  Mongolo-Siberian  line,  to  be 
called   the  Kalgan-Urga-Kiachta   Rail- 


way 


»f 


This  is  the  view  and  the  atti- 


tude taken  by  diplomatic  Russia. 

The  Russian  Press,  and  in  particu- 
lar the  Nationalist  Novoye  Vremya,  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  a  different 
side,  and  handles  it  without  kid  gloves. 
The  United  States  Government,  it  as- 
serts, is  well  aware  of  all  the  bearings, 
political  and  cultural  as  well  as  com- 
mercial, of  its  "sanative"  plan.  In- 
deed, the  cultural  and  commercial 
aims  are  but  sand  strewn  in 
the  eyes  of  Russia.  The  main  object 
of  the  Americans  is  to  throw  a  golden 
apple  of  discord  to  China,  Russia  and 
Japan,  and  at  China's  expense,  not 
their  own.  .  .  .  "It  is  manifest 
that  the  objects  of  the  Chlnchow-Algun 
Railway  scheme  are  not  cultural  and 


economic,  but  political."  ^  But  the  Na- 
tionalist organ  goes  much  further.  It 
holds  that  the  form  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican Government  couched  the  question 
was  deliberately  misleading.  Secre- 
tary Knox  virtually  said  to  the  Russian 
Government:  "We  are  about  to  build 
a  line  from  Chingow  to  Aigun.  We 
have  formed  a  syndicate  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
Join  us  on  equal  terms.  Will  you?" 
Whereas  what  he  should  have  said  is: 
"We  should  like  to  construct  a  railway 
through  Manchuria  from  Chinchow  in 
the  south  to  Aigun  in  the  north.  You 
Russians,  in  virtue  of  your  treaty  with 
China,  have  it  in  your  power  to  veto 
our  design,  but  we  trust  you  may  see 
your  way  to  authorize  it.  If  you  do, 
we  should  be  highly  gratified  by  your 
participation  in  the  work  on  the  same 
terms  as  ourselves." 

"The  point  at  issue,"  writes  the 
Novoye  Tremya,  "is  not  Russia's  unwil- 
lingness to  participate  in  the  enterprise 
of  the  American  syndicate,  but  her  cat- 
egorical refusal  to  authorize  the  under- 
taking at  all.  The  agreement  of  No- 
vember 18th,  1899,  invests  us  with  a 
perfect  right  to  take  this -stand,  and  we 
have  not  the  slightest  grounds  for 
waiving  it.  .  .  .  Without  our  as- 
sent the  Chinese  Government  has  no 
right  to  bestow  a  railway  concession 
north  of  the  Great  Wall.  .  .  .  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Russia  pos- 
sesses not  only  the  right  and  the  pos- 
sibility, but  the  direct  obligation  to 
withhold  her  consent  from  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  American  project  The 
Aigun  line  is  a  contrivance  of  strife, 
not  peace.  It  would  be  an  irreparable 
blunder  to  allow  the  grafting  upon 
China,  Russia  and  Japan  of  an  enter- 
prise knowingly  calculated  to  kindle 
discord  and  enmity  among  them." 

Americans,  of  course,  put  their  case 
differently.  They  entirely  demur  to 
the  contention   of  the  Nowye  Vremya 

1  "Novoye  Vremya,"  March,  1910. 
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that  Russia  has  any  more  say  In  the 
matter  than  Germany  or  England. 
This  Is  aptprozlmately  how  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State  might  have  ad- 
dressed the  Russian  Ambassador, 
Baron  Rosen:  "We  Americans  are  In 
truth  friends  of  Russia,  and,  being 
plain,  straightforward  people,  we 
mean  what  we  say,  and  are  ready 
on  occasion  to  prove  it  That  Is 
how  we  would  have  you  think  of 
us.  And  it  is  exactly  how  we 
on  our  side  look  upon  you.  When, 
therefore,  you  said — as  you  have  many 
a  time  said — ^that  you  were  truly  anx- 
ious to  contribute  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  culture  and  material  well-being 
of  China,  we  knew  you  were  speaking 
from  your  heart,  and  of  course  we  took 
you  at  your  word.  Well,  now,  we  are 
going  to  hold  you  to  your  word,  as  a 
friend  may  hold  a  friend  to  his 
promise.  We  are  at  present  of- 
fering you  a  golden  opportunity  to 
do  what  you  have  said  you  yearned 
to  accomplish.  Here  is  an  infallible 
way  of  saving  Manchuria  from  war,  of 
raising  her  into  a  higher  region  where 
the  atmosphere  Is  ever  serene,  of  ele- 
vating the  cultural  standard  of  her  pop- 
ulation, of  tapping  the  mineral  and 
agricultural  sources  of  the  country,  and 
of  inaugurating  a  new  and  happy  era 
for  the  Far  East  Will  you  not  accept 
it  with  gladness?"  And,  turning  to 
the  onlooklng  world,  Mr.  Knox  might 
continue:  "To  this  grandiose  and  hu- 
manitarian plan  for  the  neutralization 
of  Manchuria,  which  would  have  led 
to  much  greater  and  better  things,  Rus- 
sia's consent  was  indispensable.  To 
our  surprise  she  withheld  It  This  was 
unlike  the  attitude  of  an  enlightened 
Government  ready  to  take  an  active 
part  in  a  noble  cultural  mission,  or 
even  of  a  statesman  endowed  with  in- 
sight into  the  circumstances  of  Man- 
churia and  outslght  into  the  remote 
beneficent  effects  which  this  decisive 
move  would  have  had  on  vexed  ques- 


tions of  politics  and  race.  Still,  we 
had  to  take  things  as  we  found  them, 
and  as  Russia's  consent  was  at  once 
indispensable  and  unattainable,  we 
withdrew  the  proposal  and  presented 
another.  The  second  undertaking  is 
much  more  modest  We  had  secured  a 
concession  from  China  for  the  Ghin- 
chow-Algun  line,  and  had  arranged  to 
raise  the  capital  whenever  it  should  be 
needed.  In  other  words,  we  organized 
a  syndicate.  Friendship  for  Russia 
moved  us  to  offer  her  the  option  of  par- 
ticipation in  this  venture,  for  tohit^  tre 
do  not  need  her  assent.  And  now  the 
Imperial  Government  has  astounded  us 
by  putting  a  question  to  us  instead  of 
answering  ours.  In  lieu  of  agreeing 
or  declining  to  Join  our  syndicate,  it 
asks  whether  we  would  be  willing  to 
take  part  in  building  a  line  through 
Mongolia  to  Siberia  from  Kalgan  to 
Klachta.  It  might  just  as  well  have 
proposed  a  railway  from  Yalta  in  the 
Crimea  to  Klshlneff  in  Bessarabia. 
The  two  proposals  have  nothing  in 
common.  The  evasive  reply  is  no  an- 
swer. We  needed  Russia's  co-opera- 
tion for  the  neutralization  scheme,  but 
we  can  accomplish  our  own  project 
without  even  saying  *By  your  leave.' 
China  Is  under  no  obligation  to  refer 
the  matter  to  Russia,  who  solemnly  re- 
nounced all  such  privileges  at  Ports- 
mouth. Journalistic  legerdemain, 
eager  to  transmute  words  into  things, 
may  deny  China's  right  to  bestow  a 
railway  concession  without  the  assent 
of  the  Tsar's  Ministers,  but  the  world- 
Powers  proclaim  her  to  be  unfettered 
in  matters  of  domestic  cultural  under- 
takings, and  she  calmly  announces  her 
resolve  to  act  upon  it.  Who  will  stay 
her?" 

As  Russia  refuses  to  sell  her  trunk 
line,  the  United  States  have  resolved  to 
favor  the  building  of  another  trunk 
line,  and  to  utilize  that  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  would  have  used  the 
first.      They  will,  of  course,  neutralize 
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it,  and  that  nndoabtedly  connotes  the 
n]timate  neutralization   of   the  entire 
province.      They  will  mobilize  the  hid- 
den riches  of  the  country,   and  will 
create    an    enviable    state    of    things 
which  wiU  irresistibly  draw  the  Rus- 
sian trunk  line  into  the  neutralized  sys- 
tem and  achieve  the  ends  to  which  Rus- 
sia has   already   unwisely   refused   to 
contribute.    "That  consummation,*'  say 
Americans,  "would  be  in  Russia's  best 
interest.      Before  the  Russo-Japanese 
war"  they  argue,  •*there  was  a  loud 
outcry  against  the  Japanese  peril.  The 
danger  was,  of  course,  grossly  exag- 
gerated.     But  none  the  less  there  was 
a   nucleus  of,  say,   political  truth,  in 
this  racial  protest.      Now  if  our  civiliz- 
ing  suggestion    be   translated    by   en- 
gineers into  steel  rails,   sleepers  and 
rolling  stock,  we  shall  have  let  loose 
the  flood-gates  of  trade,  we  shall  keep 
China  out  of  harm's  way,  hinder  her 
from  becoming  a  military  Power,  ren- 
der another  war  In  fertile  Manchuria 
impossible,  and  keep  the  Paciflc  Ocean 
in  paciflc  hands.      We  have  a  right  to 
make  such  a  suggestion,  were  it  only 
because  wc  are  speaking  on  behalf  of 
China,  and  1)ecause  Russia  cannot  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  made  by  her  Press 
to  the  right  of  bestowing  or  withhold- 
ing   railway    concessions.      All    those 
privileges  died  at  Portsmouth  in  1905, 
and  the  Press  cannot  galvanize  them 
into  life. 

"Besides,  there  is  the  international 
way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  and  that, 
too,  is  decisive.  Russia  and  Japan  are 
preparing  for — defence,  let  us  say.  The 
future  necessity  for  defending  them- 
selves is  what  is  understood  whenever 
they  talk  of  their  'strategic  interests.' 
As  they  refuse  to  neutralize  the  pix>v- 
Ince  it  is  evident  that  they  would  use 
it  again  as  a  battlefleld  in  a  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  with  which  neither  Man- 
churia nor  China  has  anything  to  do. 
And  that  is  a  contingency  which  can- 
not and  will  not  be  tolerated.  The  open- 


door  principle  involves  the  investment 
of  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  country. 
And  those  who  risk  that  capital  in  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  enterprises  do 
not  intend  to  expose  it  also  to  the  fur- 
ther risks  of  war.      That  is  why  they 
now  object  in  advance  to  a  neutraliza- 
tion in   words  which   mean   no   more 
than   they   meant  in  1904,   when   the 
province  was  made  the  battle-ground 
on   which   the  armies   of  Russia  and 
Japan  fought  for  over  a  year.      Man- 
churia is  still  a  province  of  China  nom- 
inally.   And    we   Americans    want   to 
see  that  it  is  also  a  province  of  China 
really.      For  then  it  would  be  immune 
from  attack  so  long  as  China  was  not 
one  of  the  belligerents.      And  we  hope 
to  keep  her  out  permanently.      At  pres- 
ent Russia  and  Japan  share  supreme 
rights  with  China,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  otherwise  efficiently  pro- 
tect and  successfully  exploit  their  re- 
spective  railways.       These   privileges 
are  extensive,  and  include  consular  Ju- 
risdiction, the  levying  of  taxes,  the  or- 
ganization of  local  government,  etc.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  condominium  in 
Manchuria   to    which   China    intensely 
objects,  and  not  only  China. 

"All  those  former  rights  and  privi- 
leges, in  so  far  as  they  hinder  the  neu- 
tralization of  Manchuria,  were  repealed 
at  Portsmouth.  The  neutralization  of 
Manchuria  is  a  corollary  of  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth.  That  is  our  way  of 
putting  the  case.  And  a  neutralized 
Manchuria  would  place  a  buffer  State 
between  Japan  and  Russia,  enabling 
them  both  to  realize  their  fervid  desire 
of  seeing  peace  permanently  guaran- 
teed. Russia  would  thus  be  delivered 
from  all  danger  of  a  war  in  or  for  Man- 
churia, and  from  all  the  expenses  which 
such  a  danger  imposes.  Her  com- 
munication with  Vladivostok  would  be 
insured  for  all  time — an  important  ad- 
vantage that  would  soon  bring  enor- 
mous traffic  to  her  line,  which  even 
now  conveys  ten   times  more  foreign- 
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ers  than  Datives.  There  is  only  one 
hypothesis  in  which  neutralization 
would  not  suit  either  Russia  or  Japan: 
if  either  of  these  States  intended  to 
launch  out  into  a  policy  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  or  a  campaign  of  re- 
venge. And  we  refuse  to  assume  that 
either  nation  harbors  such  bloodthlraty 
designs,  were  it  only  because  they  have 
both  emphatically  repudiated  them.'* 

That  is  the  American  way  of  putting 
the  case.  One  proviso,  however,  they 
make,  which  one  ought  not  to  lose  sight 
of.  They  declare  that  they  have  no 
wish  to  do  anything  that  would  inflict 
serious  injury  on  Russia.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  would  be  much  more  dis- 
posed to  help  her  out  of  a  difficulty 
than  to  drive  her  into  one.  If,  there- 
fore, it  be  shown  that  the  Chincbow- 
Algun  project  would  be  gravely  detri- 
mental to  Russian  interests  the  syndi- 
cate would  drop  it.  Whether  it  would 
also  turn  with  favor  to  the  Russian 
alternative  is  dubious.  Meanwhile, 
Baron  Erlanger  will  repair  to  the  banks 
of  the  Neva,  there  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter on  behalf  of  the  syndicate  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

But  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
Ghinchow-Aigun  railway  will  be  built 
as  yet.  At  present  the  decision  lies 
with  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
The  latter  have  received  the  Russian 
proposal  for  the  Mongolian  (Kalgan- 
Urga-Kiachta)  railway  as  a  substitute 
for  Secretary  Knox's  Manchurian  trunk 
line.  If,  as  seems  likely,  this  be  de- 
clined by  the  syndicate,  the  political 
world  will  be  eager  to  learn  what 
course  will  then  be  struck  out  by  the 
American  Government.  Will  it  con- 
strue Russia's  refusal  to  become  n 
member  of  the  Chinchow-Aigun  rail- 
way syndicate  as  tantamount  to  an  ef- 
fectual veto  on  the  whole  scheme,  or 
will  it  proceed  with  the  work  heedless 
of  Russian  protests?  That  is  the  ker- 
nel of  the  matter.    Judging  by  the  lan- 


guage employed  hitherto  by  responsi- 
ble and  semi-responsible  Americans, 
one  is  justified  in  affirming  that  the 
syndicate  will  make  the  most  of  its 
concession,  irrespective  of  the  feelings 
of  Russian  diplomacy.  American  en- 
terprise is  pining  for  a  broad  field.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  grandiose  schemes  were  drafted 
for  connecting  Europe  with  America 
by  a  gigantic  railway  and  a  tunnel  un- 
der the  Behring  Straits,  and  for  open- 
ing up  vast  regions  of  Siberia  to  the 
activity  of  the  miner  and  the  engineer, 
the  architect  and  the  farmer.  But 
one  and  all  they  were  negatived  by  the 
Russian  Government.  At  first  diffi- 
cult conditions  were  laid  dowii  by  the 
authorities  In  St.  Petersburg,  but  they 
were  finally  accepted  by  the  spokesmen 
of  the  syndicate.  Then  the  final  an- 
swer came:  "Not  yet."  And  now  enter- 
prising America,  with  its  proverbial  in- 
sistence, having  been  bowed  out  at  the 
door,  is  coming  back  through  the  win- 
dow. 

Whether  this  endeavor  will  be  more 
successful  than  the  foregoing  depends 
largely  on  the  view  of  Russia's  Man- 
churian rights  taken  by  the  United 
States  Government.  If  they  recognize 
the  claim  advanced  by  the  Press  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  that,  in  vir- 
tue of  her  treaties  with  China,  Russia 
has  it  in  her  power  to  forbid  any  rail- 
way in  Manchuria  to  which  she  takes 
exception,  and  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
in  international  law,  the  Chinchow-Ai- 
gun railway  project  will  of  course  be 
dropped,  and  should  the  syndicate  then 
wish  to  apply  its  energies  and  capital 
to  the  Mongolian  scheme  it  may  do  so. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  America,  Joining 
issue  with  Russia,  takes  the  opposite 
view  of  the  question  and  goes  to  work 
to  build  the  line,  the  results  not  only  on 
Far  Eastern  affairs,  but  on  the  world's 
politics  generally,  will  be  literally  rev- 
olutionary. In  the  first  instance, 
Japan  will  be  severely  hit,  and  will  be 
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obliged  to  re-consider  not  only  ber  po- 
litical plans  in  respect  of  China,  but 
her  South  Manchurian  schemes  and  her 
policy  towards  Gorea,  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  The  consequences  of 
this  Innovation  to  Russian  policy  will 
also  be  far-reaching^;  in  fact,  there  Is 
not  one  of  the  world-Powers  that  will 
not  be  seriously  affected  by  it  to  an  ex- 
tent and  a  degree  of  intensity  which 
probably  not  one  politician  in  a  thou- 
sand realizes  to-day.  The  fate  of  the 
scheme  will  largely  depend  on  the  con- 
versations which  are  about  to  take 
place  between  Baron  Erlanger,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Paul- 
ing, and  the  Russian  authorities  in  St 
Petersburg.  If  Russia  can  make  out 
a  strong  case  and  show  that  Mr. 
Knox's  project  would  severely  damage 
her  vital  interests,  the  United  States 
Government  will  doubtless  give  way. 
In  the  first  instance,  however,  they  will 
probably  content  themselves  with  mod- 
ifying the  scheme:  they  will  not  aban- 
don it 

Whatever  fate  awaits  the  Chinchow- 
Aigrnn  railway  scheme,  Mr.  Knox's  Far 
Eastern  policy  is  a  new  and  a  revolu- 
tionary departure  in  the  politics  of  the 
world.  One  might  characterize  it  sum- 
marily by  saying  that  it  is  an  ingenious 
and  resolute  endeavor  to  assimilate 
European  to  American  political  meth- 
ods, to  substitute  commercial,  indus- 
trial and  cultural  development  for  mili- 
tary equipment.  The  tail  of  every 
world-Power  in  which  its  sting  is  sit- 
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uate  may  be  said  to  be  its  land  and 
sea  forces.  Now  the  x>eople  of  the 
United  States  loathe  militarism,  and 
refuse  to  adopt  the  burdensome  sys- 
tem that  flourishes  iu  Germany, 
France,  Japan  and  Russia.  Their  en- 
ergies they  reserve  for  trade,  com- 
merce, industry,  science.  But  in  the 
long  run  they,  too,  may  be  forced  to 
swerve  from  their  purpose.  As  the 
fox  that  lost  his  tail  convinced  his  com- 
rades that  the  tailless  state  was  a 
higher  stage  of  perfection,,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  imitate  him,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  striv- 
ing to  extend  the  stretch  of  territory  on 
our  planet  from  which  the  rifles  and 
heavy  guns  of  the  military  Powers 
shall  be  for  ever  excluded.  The  en- 
tire continent  of  America,  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  already 
taboo.  Manchuria  and  China  are 
marked  to  follow.  If  that  grandiose 
feat  be  achieved,  the  paciflc  Powers 
will  acquire  such  marked  superiority 
over  their  militant  competitors  in  the 
commercial  struggle  that  these  wUl  ul- 
timately be  driven  to  follow  their  lead 
and  f^ee  themselves  from  the  hamper- 
ing impediments  of  military  accoutre- 
ments. Whatever  immediate  objects 
may  have  been  floating  in  the  minds 
of  Messrs.  Taft  and  Knox  when  they 
agreed  to  put  forward  their  gigantic 
scheme  for  neutralizing  Manchuria, 
they  have  inaugurated  a  policy  which 
seems  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
world. 

E.  J,  Dillon. 


STKAUSS'S  "ELEKTRA  " 
And  thb  Futubb  of  Mubio-Dbama. 


Unquestionably  the  **boom"  this  year 
is  Strauss's  EHektra,  "Have  you  seen 
Elektrar*  has  been  as  tiresomejly  reit- 
erated as  the  inquiry  a  short  while 
back  about  Maud  Allan;  and  of  course 
every  one  has  gone  to  see  Elektra,    Not 


to  have  seen  it  is  the  mark  of  mental 
and  social  dowdiness.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assume  that  tne  audiences 
which  bought  up  every  seat  for  every 
performance  of  Strauss's  latest  opera 
were  mainly  composed  of  lovers  of  mu- 
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sic,  but  it  would  be  Just  as  absurd  to 
assign  all  the  popularity  of  Elektra  to 
a  passing  and  indiscriminating  fashion. 
I  have  heard  the  work  five  times,  and 
I  have  met  people  who  have  wor- 
shipped even  more  devoutly  at  the  new 
shrine,  not  because  Elektra  is  the  vio- 
lent, bloodthirsty,  decadent  piece  of 
musical  weirdness  which  the  busy 
newspaper  "story"  writers  would  have 
us  believe,  but  because  amidst  much 
that  is  bizarre  and  bad  as  art  there 
is  more  that  is  beautiful,  touching  and 
noble.  Moreover,  to  the  specialist  in 
music,  Elektra  has  many  points  of  in- 
terest, not  only  in  its  workmanshli), 
but  in  its  musico-dramatlc  form.  It 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  speculation  as 
to  the  future  of  opera. 

The  music  itself  is  characteristic  of 
Strauss    and    has    sprung    naturally 
from    his   symphonic   poems.       Those 
who  know  Also  Spraoh  Zarathustra  and 
Ein  Beldmleben  are  not  likely  to  hear 
anything  unexpected  in  Elektra.      For 
good  or  ill  Strauss  has  a  style  of  his 
own.      It  is  as  individual  as  the  style 
of  Oarlyle,  and  has  the  same  irritating 
effect   on    certain  .minds.      Elektra  is 
packed  full  of  Strauss's  mannerisms, 
but  we  must  allow  an  artist  to  work  in 
the  style  that  suits  him,  and  Strauss 
has    certainly    found    that    style.    In 
Elektra  we  have  the  same  short  themes 
which  are  characteristic  of  his  sym- 
phonic poems.    Some  critics  have  com- 
plained that  the  composer  does  not  de- 
velop them,  but  Strauss  does  not  in- 
vent themes  that  lend  themselves  to  de- 
velopment     The  most  striking  motive 
in  the  whole  opera,  the  theme  repre- 
sentative of  the  children  of  Agamem- 
non, is  not  really  capable  of  much  de- 
velopment unless  recourse  were  had  to 
obvious   and   banal    sequential    imita- 
tions.     Tofrards  the  very  end  of  the 
opera   It   is   made  very   important  as 
the  subject  of  a  climax,  but  it  is  not 
developed  to  any  extent.       Ingenious 
analysts  have  accounted  for  forty-five 


themes,  but  all  of  them  are  short,  and 
many   are  nothing  more  than  rhyth- 
mical figures.    This  has  been  cast  up 
against  Strauss.      It  always  has  been 
and  always   will  be  cast  up  against 
him,  although  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  his  style, 
and  is  necessary  for  the  rapidly  shift- 
ing (polyphony  of  which  he  Is  master. 
In  Strauss's  pure  orchestral  works  this 
thematic  scrappiness  is  not  very  suc- 
cessful, but  it  is  necessary  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  descriptive  alms. 
It  enables  him  to  create  a  very  plastic 
medium  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas. 
JRsthetlcally  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
symphonic  poem  should  stand  on  its 
own  feet  as  music,  and  that  thematic 
material  is  the  connecting  thought  of 
every  musical  composition,  so  that  if 
the  themes  are  short,  scrappy  and  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  much  develop- 
ment,   something  other   than   musical 
thought  is  the  basis  of  the  composi- 
tion.     That   basis   in   the  symphonic 
poem  is  no  doubt  quite  clear  to  the 
composer,  who  wishes  to  express  his 
ideas  through  music,  but  as  those  ideas 
are  musically  non-existent  and  cannot 
always  be  accurately  suggested  the  lis- 
tener is  apt  to  feel  that  something  is 
wanting.      The  music  seems  all  back- 
ground;  very  beautiful  it  may  be  in 
its  polychromatic  color,  but  lacking  a 
central  design,  or  even  a  clear  pattern. 
In  music-drama  the  same  style  of  com- 
posing has  the  advantage  of  the  action 
and  dramatic  ideas  as  the  central  de- 
sign. 

I  think  I  understood  Strauss  for  the 
first  time  in  listening  to  Elektra.  What 
had  been  baffling  in  the  symphonic 
poems  had  become  quite  clear  and  ob- 
vious. Strauss  has  always  been  a 
dramatic  composer  in  one  sense.  He 
has  always  worked  to  an  idea,  but  we 
have  not  always  been  able  to  take  up 
the  clue  to  his  meaning.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt  in  listening  to  the  mu- 
sic of  Elektra  and  seeing  the  action  of 
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the  stage.    When  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
meznnon  begins  to  dig  like  an  animal 
for  the  axe  that  killed  her  father,  we 
do  not  require  any  explanations  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  music,  but  in  a 
symphonic  poem  such  a  passage  would 
puzzle    the    most    imaginative    mind. 
Then    in    the    higher    aspects    of   the 
drama  all  is  clear.      When  the  beauti- 
ful theme  of  the  Children  of  Agamem- 
non  is    heard   for   the   first   time    in 
Elektra's   long   speech   after    her   en- 
trance we  know  what  it  means.      The 
verse  gives  us  the  clue.      Again,  in  the 
matter  of  scoring  the  symphonic  poems 
often  seem  arbitrary.      Our  ears  tell  us 
something  is  meant  by  the  composer; 
something  more  than  a  strange  com- 
bination     of     unusual     instrumental 
sounds;  but  precisely  what  is  meant  is 
not    so    clear.      In   Elektra    Strauss's 
genius  for  curious  descriptive  touches 
is  made  manifest  for  the  first  time  to 
those  who  know  only  the  symphonic 
poems.       Some  of  these  instrumental 
devices  are  so  inspired  that  they  form 
quite  a  new  departure  in  music-drama. 
At  the  same  time   Strauss  shows  in 
Elektra  the  curious  and  irrelevant  sud- 
denness of  change  from  a  subjective  to 
an  objective  expression  which  makes 
his  symphonic  poems  sound  so  discon- 
nected,  and   many  of  his   devices  of 
scoring  are  rather  childish  from  an  ar- 
tistic point  of  view,  since  the  action  of 
the  stage  makes  them  unnecessary,  and 
they  only  exist  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  composer  can  make  his  orchestra 
do  wonderful   things.       This   kind  of 
freakishness      is      characteristic      of 
Strauss.      You  might  as  well  demand 
of  a  Whistler  that  he  should  paint  in 
the  solid  style  of  a  Rubens  as  that 
Strauss  should  write  in  the  broad  epic 
manner  of  a  Wagner.    Why  should  we 
persist  in  asking  creators  of  art  to  imi- 
tate each  other?    Why  should  we  criti- 
cise them  for  not  doing  what  they  have 
never    intended    to    do?    It    is    verj' 
easy  to  fall  foul  of  Elektra  for  what 


It    is    not      It    is    simply    Strauss. 
Strauss  is  not  a  great  genius,  but  be 
is  a  genius.    He  has  something  very 
definite  to  say,  although  we  may  not 
always  admiire  it     There  is  something 
small  in  his  musical  thought,  for  even 
allowing   for   the   necessity   of   short 
themes  for  Strauss's  particular  style  of 
treatment,   a  great  genius   would  in- 
vent  more  dAsHnguiehed   themes.       A 
man  who  was  not  a  genius  would  try 
to  make  us  believe  he  had  invented 
them.      That  is  where  Strauss  is  great. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  speak  in  the 
grand  manner,  but  gives  us  the  best 
that  is  in  him.      He  is  a  very  human 
composer,  and  his  Elektra  is  not  a  god- 
dess seeking  vengeance  in  the  tragedy 
manner,    but    Just    a    woman-Hamlet 
goaded  to  frenzy  by  her  sense  of  wrong 
and  by  her  love  for  her  dead  father. 
The  fault  of  the' music,  as  it  is  the 
fault    of    Hofmannsthars    version    of 
EU^tra,  is  that  it  dwells  too  much  on 
the  physical  side  of  the  tragedy,  but, 
fortunately,  music  is  an  art  which  en- 
nobles what  it  illustrates,  and  Strauss's 
score  is  on  a  far  higher  plane  than  Hof- 
mannsthars drama.    The  composer  has 
attempted  to  thrill  us  with  his  realism, 
but  all  that  part  of  Elektra  is  a  sad  dis- 
appointment, if  the  truth  must  be  told. 
The  Grand    Guignol    touches    do    not 
come  off.    The  little  guide  which  Otto 
R5se  and  Julius  Prtlwer  have  written 
speaks  of  the  "slippery  blood**  motive. 
In  depicting  the  slaying  of  iBgistheus, 
Strauss   has   tried   hard  to  be   sensa- 
tional, but  he  has  tried  so  hard  that 
the   effort   Is   too   obvious,   and   one's 
flesh  refuses  to  creep.      To  my  mind 
Elektra  is  disappointing  in  its  realism. 
Everything  is  thrown  at  you,  and  the 
imagination  is  never  kindled  by  sug- 
gestion.     On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
poser has  been  very  successful  in  con- 
veying the  pity  and  humanity  of  his 
drama.      Nothing  as  noble  as  the  scene 
between  Orestes  and  Elektra  has  been 
musically  conceived  since  Wagner.      It 
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shows  that  Strauss  is  a  musical  drama- 
tist of  the  highest  rank. 

In  turning  from  an  appreciation  of 
this  XMTtlcular  music-drama  to  a  con- 
sideration of  its  place  in  tlie  develop- 
ment of  other  art»  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  quite  briefly  the  different 
types  of  modern  dramatic  music. 
Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
no  settled  type  of  music-drama  to 
which  all  must  conform.  Wagner  had 
his  own  theories  and  wrote  at  great 
length  upon  them,  but  the  Wagnerian 
music-drama  remains  only  one  of  many 
kinds.  The  dramatic  form  does  not 
necessarily  mean  dramatic  music,  and, 
conversely,  a  style  of  composition 
which  flies  in  the  face  of  all  Wagne- 
rian reforms  is  not  necessarily  undra- 
matic.  That  idea  of  music  and  drama 
being  one  is  mere  cant,  and  the  more 
modern  Wagnerian  -will  tell  you  that 
the  master  never  intended  that  music 
should  take  a  subordinate  position.  At 
any  rate  in  his  works  it  did  not,  and 
it  is  an  old  tale  that  the  importance  he 
gave  to  the  musical  expression  of  his 
dramas  actually  conditioned  their  con- 
struction. Of  all  modem  composers 
Debussy  is  the  only  one  who  ha3  se- 
riously attempted  to  make  the  music 
dependent  entirely  on  the  drama.  The 
result,  in  PeiUaa  et  MSisandet  is  of  the 
highest  interest,  but  the  music  as  mu- 
sic suffers  from  this  aesthetic  austerity. 
Wagner's  music-dramas  are  big  vocal 
symjphonic  poems.  The  orchestra,  not 
the  drama,  is  the  driving-force,  and  the 
orchestra  is  Wagner's  own  commen- 
tary. He  does  not  so  much  paint  for 
us  what  his  dramatis  perstmcB  are  feel- 
ing as  what  he  thinks  about  their  feel- 
ings. Wagner's  dramatis  persoruB 
cease  to  interest  us,  for  they  are  so 
much  the  puppets  of  Wagner,  the  won- 
derful composer  of  orchestral  music. 
Wagnerlans,  mad  and  other,  will  deny 
this,  but  who  can  honestly  say  that  his 
dramatis  persona  do  not  explain  the  or- 
chestral music  rather  than  the  orches- 


tral music  explains  them?  Outwardly 
Strauss's  Elektra  is  derived  from  Wag- 
ner's music-drama,  but  in  some  very 
important  points  it  is  not.  It  is  sym- 
phonic in  the  sense  that  Tristan  vnd 
Isolde  is  symphonic.  The  orchestra 
drives  the  drama  along,  but  it  is  not 
so  complete  in  itself  as  Wagner's  or- 
chestra. It  is  more  dramatic  in  being 
an  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the 
dramatis  persona  rather  than  of  the 
composer's  feelings,  and  consequently 
it  does  not  condition  the  scene  to  the 
same  extent  Moreover,  Strauss's 
method  of  scoring  and  his  delicate, 
shifting  background  of  polyphony  do 
not  drown  the  voices,  which  stand  out 
with  wonderful  sharpness.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  when  the  com- 
poser himself  conducted  hto  work. 
Strauss  has  certainly  solved  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  the  voices  tell  in  a 
symphonic  music-drama.  At  the  same 
time  he  has  not  written  his  vocal  parts 
so  that  the  human  voice  is  given  its 
full  scope  for  poignant  expression.  In 
this  he  has  fallen  far  below  Wagner  at 
his  best,  for  Wagner  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  write  for  the  voice,  and 
when  his  orchestra  did  not  make  the 
singer  a  nonentity  he  was  most  dra- 
matically expressive.  There  is  very 
little  in  Elektra  of  real  understanding 
of  the  human  voice.  You  hear  the 
voices,  because  Strauss's  technical 
style  enables  you  to  do  so,  but,  exc^t 
for  the  "recognition"  scene,  they  are 
hardly  worth  hearing.  Surely  opera  of 
the  future  will  strike  some  kind  of 
mean  between  the  Wagner-Strauss  or- 
chestral music-drama  and  the  Debussy 
incidental  music-drama. 

There  should  be  nothing  of  dogma- 
tism in  dealing  with  this  difficult  opera 
problem.  I  would  even  go  as  far  as  to 
say  that  if  drama  assists  a  composer 
in  writing  more  poignant  and  more  va- 
ried absolute  music  it  is  Justified,  al- 
though the  result  may  not  be  drama  at 
all    but    a    kind    of    vocal  symphonic 
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poem.  If  Wagner  had  written  sym- 
phonies or  pieces  of  programme  music 
akin  to  them,  would  he  have  composed 
such  memorable  music?  If  he  had 
emulated  Mozart  or  Gluck  or  had  imi- 
tated Meyerbeer,  would  not  the  world 
have  been  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  his 
orchestral  and  vocal  symphonic-poems? 
Strauss's  Elektra  is  Just  as  much  a 
symphonic-poem  as  anything  Wagner 
wrote.  Immediately  you  pit  the  or- 
chestra against  the  singers  the  con- 
trast deadens  the  actual  drama.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  voices  being  au- 
dible or  inaudible — they  are  audible 
enough  in  Elektra — but  of  musical  in- 
terest If  the  orchestra  is  to  be  para- 
mount, the  voices  must  be  more  or  less 
subordinate  to  it.  Do  not  let  us  call 
this  very  interesting  form  of  art  a  mu- 
sic-drama, for  it  is  not.  We  may  ac- 
cept it  as  a  fascinating  form  of  mu- 
sic, and  i>ossibly  there  may  be  a  future 
for  tills  type  of  composition.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  Strauss  him- 
self becomes  clear  and  sane  when  he 
has  the  thread  of  drama  as  a  connect- 
ing design,  and  his  genius  has  never 
been  more  clearly  articulated  than  in 
Elektra,  At  the  same  time  it  can  be 
truthfully  held  that  music  does 
heighten  drama;  that  in  spite  of  its 
conventions  the  art  does  deepen  the 
impression  of  a  play.  Maeterlinck's 
Pe^Uas  et  M^lisande  is  beautiful  as  a 
stage  play.  I  have  seen  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  the 
principal  parts,  but  the  impression 
they  made  was  pale  beside  the  impres- 
sion created  by  Debussy's  opera,  gar- 
den's Twca  as  a  play  was  merely  hor- 
rible and  seemed  to  have  no  other 
reason  for  existence  than  that  of  giv- 
ing Sarah  Bernhardt  an  effective  act- 
ing part.  Puccini's  version  is  infi- 
nitely more  touching  and  more  dra- 
matic. Cavallerta  Rusticana  is  more 
striking  as  an  opera  than  as  a  play, 
even  with  Duse  as  Santuzza.  Of  one 
thing  we   may   be  sure, — In   spite  of 


what  writers  on  sesthetics  may  say,  the 
expression  of  drama  by  singing  does 
not  seem  unnatural,  and  in  art  we  oiily 
have  to  do  with  "seeming"  and  not 
with  facts.  Gharpentier'fl  Louise  is  one 
of  the  most  moving  dramas  I  know, 
and  yet  he  by  no  means  subscribes  to 
the  cant  of  Wagnerian  "reforms." 

The  men  who  have  written  the  most 
vital  music-dramas  of  the  day  have 
had  the  instinct  of  not  abandoning  the 
power  of  the  human  voice,  nor  of 
casting  aside  all  musical  conventions. 
They  have  not  undertaken  their  tasks 
with  the  aims  of  orchestral  composers, 
as  Wagner  and,  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent, Richard  Strauss  have.  With 
Puccini,  Debussy  and  Gharpeutier  the 
human  voice  still  counts  as  the  real 
medium  of  drama,  and  if  the  more  se- 
rious musician  is  inclined  to  belittle 
the  work  of  these  men  from  a  musical 
standpoint,  it  Is  an  accident  rather 
than  an  essential  that  Tosca,  PelUas  et 
M^lisaride  and  Louise  are  on  a  lower 
plane  of  musical  creativeness  than  Don 
OiovwnM,  Die  Meistersinffer  or  Elektra. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  modern  com- 
poser of  the  equipment  of  Wagner  or 
Strauss  should  not  write  a  music-drama 
which  would  contain  as  fine  music  as 
anything  that  those  geniuses  have  done 
and  yet  conform  to  what  is  the  essence 
of  music-drama:  the  preponderance  of 
the  voice  as  the  true  medium  of  human 
expression.  "  The  protagonists  of  a 
drama  should  not  be  the  slaves  of  an 
orchestra  which  whips  them  along  as 
Strauss  scourges  his  singers  in  Eleiktra, 
He  makes  his  instruments  the  masters 
of  his  singers,  and  he  himself,  intoxi- 
cated with  the  egotism  of  the  orches- 
tral composer,  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm  of  this  musical 
insanity.  When  the  orchestra  is  too 
prominent  we  are  Impressed  by  the 
self -consciousness  of  the  art.  For  that 
reason  Elektra  does  not  move  one  as 
it  should.  The  whole  thing  sounds  un- 
convincing   and    hollow,    Just   like    a 
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piece  of   ''fine"   writtng  in  literature, 
and  only  when  Strauss  forgets  himself, 
as  in  the  scene  between  Elektra  and 
Orestes,   does   he  really   become   dra- 
matic.    There  is  room  for  this  kind  of 
orchestral    dramatic    art,    but   it   will 
never  become  music-drama.    The  com- 
poser of  the  future  must  learn  that  he 
gains  nothing  by  casting  aside  all  mu- 
sical  conventions.       After   all,   music 
is  a  separate  human  expression,  with 
its  own  fundamental  laws,  its  own  log- 
ical design,  and  its  own  method  of  ex- 
pressing     emotion.      When      Wagner 
threw  aside  what  he  was  pleased  to 
think  was  undramatic  in  the  musical 
conventions  of  old  opera  he  did  a  thing 
which  looks  well  on  paper,  but  in  prac- 
tice he  afterwards  recanted.      His  the- 
oretical dislike  of  concerted  vocal  mu- 
sic was  not  proof  against  his  instinct 
as  musician,  and  so  we  have  the  beau- 
tiful climax  of  the  love-duet  in  Tristan 
und  Isolde  the  end  of  the  love-duet  in 
Siegfried  and  the  quintet  in  Die  Meister- 
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singer^  to  mention  only  a  few  Instances. 
Bven  Richard  Strauss,  after  carefully 
abstaining  from  letting  more  than  one 
voice  sing  at  a  time  is  finally  compelled 
to  amalgamate  the  utterances  of  Blek- 
tra  and  Chrysothemis  as  a  climax  to 
his  music-drama.      What  was  bad  in 
the  old  operas  was  not  the  concerted 
singing  itself  but  the  stereotyped  ca- 
dences, the  unnecessary  full  closes,  and 
often  the  absolute  want  of  essential 
dramatic  character  in  the  music.      A 
modern    composer    need    not    emulate 
these   weaknesses,   which   were   often 
musical   weaknesses   as   well   as  dra- 
matic, but  he  should  not  and  must  not 
deny  himself  the  beauty  of  musical  con- 
ventions from  the  mistaken  idea  that 
they      are      essentially      undramatic. 
Strauss  has  done  that,  and  his  Elektra, 
except  in  proving  that  voices  can  be 
heard  against  the  complex  background 
of  modem  orchestral  writing,  has  done 
little   to   advance   the   art   of   music- 
drama. 

S.  A,  Bauiflum, 
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OHAPTBR  III. 

In  the  nature  of  Silver  were  ele- 
ments unguessed  by  Mr.  Whinnery. 
Farming  was  the  employment  to  which 
the  lad  was  chiefly  inclined,  but  he 
had,  as  it  happened,  other  promptings, 
even  some  initial  knowledge  of  another 
calling.  The  sea-roving  instincts  of 
his  Norse  ancestry  lingered  beneath 
that  attachment  to  the  soil  which  was 
his  nearer  Inheritance. 

Silver's  predilection  for  the  shore 
had  been  taken  by  his  adopted  father 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Bay,  with 
its  peculiarities  and  opportunities,  be- 
ing part  and  parcel  of  the  life  of  the 
neighborhood.  It  was  even  the  cus- 
tom of  the  young  men  of  the  district, 
the  wood-cutters,  the  farm-laborers,  the 
charcoal-burners  and  peat-gatherers,  to 


add  some  of  the  practices  of  the  sea  to 
their  more  regular  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood  ashore. 

But  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  actual 
fishers  and  boatmen.  Of  these  a  clever 
and  enterprising  family  by  the  name  of 
Kennie,  living  at  Arinseat,  had  opened 
a  workshop  on  the  shore  for  the  mendr 
ing  of  boats,  and  in  time  had  advanced 
to  their  creation.  The  elder  Rennie 
possessed  genuine  inventive  genius, 
and  the  boats  shaped  by  his  contriv- 
ing found  purchasers.  Of  these  Silver, 
in  his  early  teens,  had  been  one;  he 
bought  a  small  rowing-boat  from  them 
and  paid  for  it  gradually  by  the  fish— 
chiefly  morts  and  dabs — he  took  in  his 
leisure  moments,  and  which  he  sold  to 
his  adopted  mother,  or  carried  round  to 
the  neighboring  houses,  where  the  lux- 
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ury  of  fresh  fish,  acquired  by  a  few 
pence  and  no  trouble,  was  not  deepised. 
Sncb  good  custom  did  he  meet  with 
from  the  Amesons  that  in  time  the 
price  of  his  boat  was  recovered. 

The  enterprising  Rennies,  successful 
from  the  first  in  their  venture,  had  en- 
larged it  They  added  to  the  boats 
a  small  sailingniraft,  a  toy  for  pleasure, 
but  to  manage  which  flome  skill  was  re- 
quired; and  Harry  Bennie,  the  young- 
e8t  of  Rennie's  sons,  instructed  Silver 
in  the  management  The  building  of 
this  yacht  had  been  the  event  of  the 
moment  in  the  district,  so  that  the  fame 
of  it  reached  the  Amesons,  and  brought 
Mr.  Harold  riding  down  to  Arinseat  to 
be  present  at  a  trial  sail  on  the  Bay. 

Harold  Ameson  was  at  the  time  a 
man  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
liift  splendid  appearance  on  the  shore 
was  a  memorable  incident  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  career  of  the  lit- 
tle craft.  SUver,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years,  had  been  spared  by  Whinnery  to 
take  part  in  the  sail,  and  his  reminis- 
cences of  that  Inspiriting  day  had 
caught  up  inextricably  amongst  them 
the  picture  of  young  Ameson  on  his 
horse,  distlngushed  as  much  by  his 
clothes  and  air  of  a  fine  gentleman 
amidst  the  rougher  crowd,  as  by  the 
beauty  and  grooming  of  his  beast.  At 
first  the  horse  and  rider,  towards  whom 
the  boy  gazed  between  the  ropes  and 
new  white  sails  of  the  yacht  loomed 
large  upon  the  shore,  seeming  to  con- 
fer a  picturesque  interest  on  the  land- 
scape; he  could  hear  the  champing  of 
the  bit,  could  hear  the  somewhat 
drawling  speech  of  the  rider  falling 
amidst  the  dialect  of  the  fishers;  then 
as  the  yacht  receded  on  the  waters, 
Harold  and  his  horse  dwindled  in  the 
distance  lo  the  size  and  aspect  of  a  tin 
toy. 

The  launching  of  the  yacht  was  a 
complete  success.  Harold  from  the 
shore  watched  its  proud  and  lovely 
movements  with  a  kindling  eye;  he  was 


one  who  no  sooner  looked  upon  a  beau- 
tiful thing  than  he  desired  to  possess 
it.  The  Renniee  found  in  him  a  pur- 
chaser, and  the  Ameson  estate  was  em- 
barrassed by  a  new  and  entirely  super- 
fiuous  burden. 

After  that  the  memory  of  Silver  in- 
cluded closer  reminiscences  of  Harold. 
With  the  latter  as  '^captain,"  Harry 
Rennie  as  mate,  and  himself  as  crew, 
the  tiny  craft  began  a  fine  career  of 
display  on  the  more  inland  part  of  the 
Bay,  sailing  up  towards  the  estuaries 
of  the  Lyvennet  and  Kalda  rivers,  and 
south  to  Arinseat  Point  beyond  which, 
to  the  boy  Silver*s  idea,  the  whole 
world  hid  and  the  sun  went  down  "o* 
neets." 

He  came  to  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  exterior  personality  of 
Harold  Ameson.  latere  was  good-fel- 
lowship between  the  captain  and  the 
crew;  but  beyond  that  momentary 
good-fellowship  neither  Harry  Rennie 
nor  the  boy  ever  got.  The  aspect  of 
Harold's  face  at  the  time  lingered  in 
Silver's  memory — ^lingered  there  as 
though  cut  into  the  walls  of  his  mind. 
He  saw  it  always  looking  towards  him 
between  the  sails  of  the  yacht.  The 
countenance  might  claim  to  be  hand- 
some: it  was  fair  in  hair  and  coloring, 
and  much  sailing  on  the  Bay  had  in- 
duced in  it  a  raddy  tint;  the  cheeks 
were  clasped  by  close-cut  whiskers, 
while  the  Jaw  and  lips  were  shaven, 
thus  disclosing  a  mouth  that  seemed 
perpetually  at  odds  with  the  rest  of 
the  features.  It  was  this  which  lent 
to  the  general  handsome  appearance 
an  aspect  of  something  unfinished  and 
unstable,  as  though  the  frank  gray  eye 
was  no  more  than  glass,  and  the  good 
arched  nose  an  instance  of  injudicious 
borrowing,  and  the  brow  and  well- 
marked  eyebrows  an  accidental  attach- 
ment TUs  want  of  coherence 
amongst  the  features  would  strike  the 
boy  Silver  and  set  him  pondering, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  boyish  admira- 
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tk>n  for  the  splendid  gentleman  full 
ten  years  his  senior,  who  condescended 
to  bluff  good-humor  as  captain,  and 
sang  sea-songs  on  the  deck  in  a  stir- 
ring baritone. 

The  end  of  the  yacht  was  sad  with 
the  sadness  of  life  and  the  world.  Mr. 
Harold  tired  of  the  beautiful  thing:  the 
services  of  Harry  and  the  boy  Silver 
were  no  longer  required.  To  Silver  the 
neglect  of  the  little  craft,  which  he  had 
loved  as  though  it  were  something  liv- 
ing, occasioned  genuine  Vnisery.  But 
whether  a  thing  was  living  or  dead, 
Harold  was  one  who  would  desire  it 
while  his  fancy  was  freshly  captured, 
with  a  shallow,  uncontrolled  eagerness 
against  which  no  prudence  could  stand; 
then,  the  small  capacity  of  his  affec- 
tions having  been  extravagantly  emp- 
tied, he  would  cast  it  aside  in  satiety, 
nor  find  any  residuum  of  lasting  char- 
ity to  spare  and  spend  upon  it.  The 
yacht  was  left  to  perish.  In  the  end, 
the  shrewd  Bennies  repurchased  it  for 
a  trifle  as  old  wood. 

The  episode  of  the  yacht  had  hap- 
pened five  years  ago,  about  the  time 
that  Hauksgarth  Farm  passed  to  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Nasshiter. 

The  yacht  being  gone.  Silver's  love 
of  the  sea  and  its  business  expended 
itself  on  the  seasoned  fishing-smacks 
which  sailed  into  the  Bay  in  the  wake 
of  the  Bore — "furriners  from  More- 
cambe,"  they  were  styled.  The  home- 
ward sailing  of  these  smacks  excited 
his  imagination,  and  more  particularly 
if  the  tide  permitted  their  return  in  the 
sunset  hour.  The  eight  of  the  sails, 
familiar  to  his  handling  and  inspection, 
glistening  in  the  splendors  of  the  ho- 
rizon, endowed  with  the  mystery  of  dis- 
tance and  vanishing  beyond  the  point, 
awakened  the  latent  poetry  of  Silver's 
nature.  There  came  a  day  when  the 
master  of  a  smack  invited  the  eager 
boy  to  try  his  hand  for  a  night  in 
helping  to  tlirow  and  gather  in  the 
nets;  and  from  this  long  taste  of  the 


sea  he  returned  with  dreams  in  his 
eyes. 

His  imaginative  moments  had  their 
footing  in  the  practical:  that  which 
stirred  his  fancy  was  a  reflection  con- 
cerning the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
world,  the  procession  of  boats  and 
ships  for  ever  urging  their  passage 
across  seas  from  coast  to  coast,  touch- 
ing lands  remote  and  near,  and  linking 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  a  web  of 
communion. 

He  had  not  the  gift  of  expressing  his 
ideas:  his  thoughts  moved  in  dim  pic- 
tures through  his  brain,  startling  him 
a  little  when  they  came — as  the 
thoughts  of  the  untutored,  unlearned 
poets  of  yore  must  have  startled  them, 
springing,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  dark- 
ness and  with  an  almost  palpable  rus- 
tle of  wings. 

But  every  step  out  of  the  provincial 
to  the  universal,  even  in  thought, 
lends  a  man  an  incomparable  advan- 
tage. It  is  probable  that  Whinnery's 
conscious  perceptions  as  to  his  work 
reached  no  farther  than  the  markets  of 
Kendal  and  of  Barrow-in-Furness. 
When,  therefore,  he  followed  up  the  ex- 
position of  his  plans  by  pressing  home 
on  Silver  his  helplessness,  that  thrust 
fell  short  of  the  mark.  Suffer  as  he 
might  and  as  he  did,  Silver  knew  that 
he  had  resources  within  himself,  and 
even  already  possessed  some  initial 
knowledge  of  a  second  means  of  liveli- 
hood. 

"I'm  young,  f adder,"  he  answered; 
"I  reckon  I  can  skift  for  mysen." 

**Skift  for  thysen!  It's  hard  work 
scrattling  for  a  bit  of  bread.  But  thou 
can  stay  and  do  thy  duty  and  my  will. 
Or  thou  can  gang  thy  own  gait." 

"I  viun  gang,"  said  Silver,  with  sim- 
ple earnestness. 

"Thou  fMOiT    Why?" 

At  that  Silver  turned  his  flne  bronzed 
face  from  the  window  and  flxed  his 
eyes  on  Mr.  Whinnery.  and  stated, 
with   the  openness   which   often   sur- 
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prises  one  from  a  truthful  yet  reticent 
nature,  the  radical  objection  which  pre- 
vented hiin  from  accepting  his  sugges- 
tion. 

"What  you've  said  is  right  enoo'/' 
said  Silver,  "but  I  cannot  stay  at  the 
FanxL  I  mun  gang.  I  cannot  marry 
Silence;  I  cannot — because  it  is  Nanna 
that  I  love." 

As  he  spoke  the  color  surged  into  his 
face  and  the  light  .came  to  his  eyes. 

To  Whinnery,  Silver's  words  came 
as  a  blow  that  shivered  the  work  of  his 
life:  not  until  they  were  uttered  had 
he  surrendered  the  hope  that  the  lad 
would  in  the  end  see  eye  to  eye  with 
himself.  As  soon  as  they  were 
spoken,  he  recognized  the  impossibility 
of  leaving  his  work  and  stake  in  the 
Farm  to  the  one  best  fitted  to  carry  out 
his  aims.  Worse  than  that,  he  per- 
ceived, with  a  shocking  tremor  of  the 
heart,  that  it  was  possible  he  had  lost 
his  chief  support  and  help,  in  the  mo- 
ment when  age  and  weakness  advanced 
upon  him.  With  the  sense  of  the  ir- 
reparable his  blood  rose. 

"So  that's  it!"  cried  he,  in  a  voice 
through  which  the  excess  of  his  emo- 
tion vibrated  and  rumbled.  "Weel, 
here's  an  end!" 

With  that  he  tore  up  the  carefully 
prepared  will,  and  tossed  the  pieces  in 
the  fire  with  a  passionate  gesture.  Sil- 
ver saw  them  go  with  hardly  a  pang. 
His  heart  was  gripped  by  a  realization 
of  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  sorrow. 
At  an  early  stage  of  the  talk,  he  had 
perceived  how  irreducible  might  be  the 
difference  between  them:  now  his 
course  had  become  clear.  He  must 
break  with  the  past  at  once,  without 
hesitation,  must  root  up  the  affections 
of  his  adoption  and  begin  to  rebuild  his 
life  from  the  foundations. 

Whlnnery,  after  burning  the  paper, 
remained  standing  on  the  hearth,  nerv- 
ing himself  for  a  last  struggle,  and  Sil- 
ver, half  unconsciously,  had  risen. 

The  point  of  tragedy  was  the  warm 
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affection  which  lay  between  the  two. 
On  a  sudden,  out  of  the  turmoil  of  his 
thoughts,  sprang  up  in  the  elder  man's 
brain  an  exasperating  sense  of  the 
trumpery  nature  of  the  thing  that  di- 
vided them.  The  peach-like  cheek  of 
a  girl  had  more  power  over  the  lad 
than  the  years  of  affection  he  had  be- 
stowed! He  himself  was  of  an  age 
when  Love  the  god  is  stripped  of  his 
wings  and  placed  in  his  Just  position 
in  a  comer  of  the  workshop  of  life.  In 
a  certain  aspect  his  view  was  finally 
true.  But  to  the  old  the  dry  fact,  to 
the  young  the  vision!  Whlnnery  still 
thought  to  shake  the  attitude  Silver 
had  assumed  by  dry  representations  of 
"the  thing  as  it  is."  In  reality  he  was 
but  driving  the  young  soul  out  on  its 
wild  adventure. 

"I've  spent  time,  money,  and  care  on 
thee,"  cried  he,  in  tragic  intensity, 
"and  in  the  end  thou  leaves  me  with 
an  empty  pocket!" 

"Not  empty,  fadder.  There's  that 
money  o'  mine.  I  tellt  ye,  I'll  have 
none  of  it" 

"Thou'lt  pay  me  for  love  and  care 
with  gold?" 

"Na,  na!  I  cannot  nlver  pay.  But 
I'll  give  ye  what  I  have." 

"Thou  cannot  marry  Nanna,  I'd  have 
thee  to  know." 

"I  know  that.  Not  uet,"  responded 
the  young  man. 

"Aye.  But  I'll  not  have  thee  lurking 
round  the  Farm  after  her." 

"Ye  shannet" 

Silver's  sad  determination  convinced 
the  farmer  as  nothing  else  could  do;  his 
last  sentences  had  been  uttered  in  a 
raised  voice;  he  now  stood  staring 
with  maddened  eyes  into  the  face  of 
the  lad  whom  he  loved  and  had  trained 
as  his  son,  and  who  in  the  hour  of  his 
need  was  prepared  to. desert  him. 

At  the  moment,  the  door  opened  and 
the  three  women  of  the  household  ap- 
peared, pausing  on  the  threshold  in 
dismay.      Silver,     whose    back     was 
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towards  them,  wheeled  round,  and  for 
a  few  seconds  the  two  men  gazed  in  a 
strange  silence  at  the  equally  mute 
trio. 

Mrs.  Whinnery  stood  with  a  pucker 
of  disquiet  on  her  patient  brow;  Silence 
pressed  her  slender  figure  close  to  her 
step-mother  and  caught  her  hand. 
Nanna,  standing  a  little  behind,  showed 
her  face  of  vivid  beauty  as  a  kind  of 
exquisite  and  burning  flower  that 
drank  up  what  charm  might  lie  in  the 
pale  cameo  features  of  Silence,  as  one 
plant  may  suck  up  the  moisture  and 
strength  from  another.  To  her,  in 
chief,  the  eyes  of  both  men  were  di- 
rected, and  after  some  seconds  of  this 
weighted  and  tragical  scrutiny,  Whin- 
nery threw  up  his  hands  with  a  sud- 
den hoarse  cry,  and  Silver  fled  from 
the  kitchen  to  take  refuge  in  his  own 
chamber. 

Now  of  this  scene  no  explanation 
was  ever  offered  to  the  three  fright- 
ened women.  But  the  sequel  followed 
sharp  and  swift. 

Next  morning — Mrs.  Whinnery  and 
Silence  had  passed  a  sleepless  .night  of 
anxious  surmise — when  the  breakfast 
hour  arrived  and  the  family  gathered 
round  the  table.  Silver  Whinnery  was 
missing.  No  one  dared  point  a  ques- 
tion to  the  father,  who  sat  grave  and 
constrained  in  his  chair  at  the  head. 
He  was  watching  Silence,  who,  uncon- 
scious child,  was  occupied  in  laying  in 
Silver's  vacant  place  with  tender  care 
the  plate  and  knife  and  fork  he  favored 
most,  and  the  cup  which  he  loved  to 
have  reserved  for  his  uses.  Then  the 
door  opened,  and  Silver  himself  ap- 
peared. He  was  dressed  in  working 
clothes,  but  not  of  every  day;  he  wore 
those  he  would  select  if  his  father  sent 
him  on  a  buying  or  selling  errand  over 
the  Bay  to  Barrow-in-Furness,  or  in- 
land to  Kendal.  He  had  with  him  a 
stick  and  a  small  bundle,  which  con- 
tained the  barest  necessaries;  in  his 
pocket  was,  if  the  truth  were  known, 


the  sum  of  one  shilling  earned  by  the 
sale  of  dabs.  His  face  was  white  with 
sleeplessness,  his  eyelids  red  with  the 
passionate  weeping  of  youth,  and  when 
he  entered  the  room  he  stood  as  one 
dazed  for  a  moment,  aiid  stared  about 
him. 

"Massy  on  thee.  Silver!"  cried  the 
mother.  ''Thou'rt  never  going  te  wark 
without  bite  and  sup." 

Silver  answered  no  word.  He  came 
forward  and  bent  over  her  and  kissed 
her  tenderly.  Then  he  nodded  with  shy 
friendliness  to  Silence,  who  on  a  sudden 
stopped  handling  the  loaf  from  which 
she  was  about  to  cut  him  a  slice,  and 
stood  still  as  a  statue,  a  look  of  wonder 
and  fear  and  of  some  deeper  emotion 
in  her  girlish,  immature  countenance. 
Then  he  stepped  towards  Nanna,  who 
turned  her  wonderful,  flower-like  face 
from  the  oat-bread  toasting  with  which 
the  kitchen  was  fragrant,  to  glance  at 
him  half-coquettishly  over  her  shoul- 
der. When  he  was  close  beside  her  he 
seized  her  hand,  and  Nanna  dropped 
the  toasting-fork  and  the  oat-bread 
with  a  clatter  which  no  one  repri- 
manded. After  that  passionate  pres- 
sure, which  was  his  adieu,  he  passed 
to  the  threshold  and  over  it  But  be- 
fore he  closed  the  door  he  lingered  for 
a  moment,  and  in  a  voice  broken  with 
emotion  said  simply: 

"Padder,  good-bye!" 

Then  he  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and  in  utter  dumbness  of  amaze  they 
«aw  him  pass  by  the  window  and  heard 
his  steps  tramping  firmly  away  to  the 
gate. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  departure  of  Silver  remained  for 
the  women  of  the  household  as  much  a 
mystery  as  the  scene  upon  which  they 
had  intruded  on  the  Sunday.  Mr. 
Whinnery,  though  a  Just  man  and  even 
a  man  of  tender  affections,  took  the 
ample  view  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
head  of  the  household  which  the  cen- 
tury allowed.      He  never  explained  the 
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event,  never  alluded  to  it  again.  In 
his  own  mind  he  cherished  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  boy,  sheepish  and  beaten, 
would  creep  back  to  the  Farm  to  make 
terms.  Perhaps  it  was  this  hope  that 
prevented  any  attempt  on  his  x>art  to 
track  Silver's  steps  in  the  first  days  of 
his  absence.  But  even  had  he  made 
such  an  effort  he  would  have  been  at 
fault,  for  no  glimmer  of  the  boy's  real 
intention  dawned  on  his  mind. 

In  those  days,  when  the  circulation 
of  news  was  slow,  and  movement  from 
one  locality  to  another  difficult— often 
a  trudge  for  miles  on  foot  by  unfre- 
quented ways — ^it  was  easy  to  lose  one- 
self voluntarily.  While  the  folk  at 
Hauksgarth  were  missing  the  lad 
hourly  and  moment  by  moment,  no  one 
else  had  any  special  memory  of  having 
met  him. 

"What's  got  Silver  Whinnery?"  one 
neighbor  might  ask  of  another.  "Didn't 
I  see  him  going  east  with  a  stick  and 
bundle  on  his  shoulder  tudder  morn- 
ing?" 

No  clearer  information  had  anyone 
to  offer.  The  going  of  Silver  became 
in  time  common  knowledge,  but  unex- 
plained. By  and  by  it  seized  upon  the 
heart  of  the  adopted  father  like  a 
stroke,  that  Silver  had  gone  and  would 
not  return. 

Of  the  three  women  of  the  Farm,  it 
was  Nanna  who  took  his  departure  the 
most  serenely:  she  who  in  reality  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  was  the 
one  least  affected  by  it.  And  of  the 
household,  two  would  look  her  way  in 
the  half-formed  thought  that  the  se- 
cret of  his  whereabouts  was  hidden 
somewhere  in  her  seductive  and  elusive 
being.  Whinnery  had  his  reasons  for 
thinking  so.  But  why  should  the  girl 
Silence  press  that  thorn  to  her  deep 
heart? 

The  nature  of  Silence  was  single- 
eyed  and  pure;  her  thoughts  were  at 
present — perhaps  would  always  be — 
singularly    clear    apprehensions    that 


were  apt  to  fall  short  of  right  con- 
clusions. She  possessed  unusual  per- 
ceptive power,  touched  by  a  rare  intel- 
ligence, and  this  enabled  her  to  pitch 
almost  unerringly  on  sound  conjec- 
tures; but  her  inferences,  conditioned 
by  the  sweet  charities  of  her  affections 
and  by  her  innocence,  would  somewhat 
miss  ihe  way,  so  that  what  she  came 
at  in  the  end  was  a  guess  of  mingled 
truth  and  falsehood. 

To  Silver  her  heart  had  clung  in  ab- 
solute and  complete  surrender,  since 
the  hour  when  he  first  appeared 
amongst  them,  and  she,  a  mere  baby, 
had  cooed  and  laughed  with  delight  at 
the  sight  of  the  curly,  shining  head  of 
the  six-year-old  boy.  To  Nanna  she 
gave  the  loyal  adhesion  of  a  genuine 
affection.  All  her  life  Silence,  as  the 
youngest  of  the  trio,  had  taken  the 
third  place,  following  the  lead  of  her 
elders  with  worshipful  pride.  But 
then  Silver  had  always  condescended 
on  account  of  her  youth,  and  had  lifted 
.  her  to  a  semblance  of  secure  and  equal 
companionship. 

Only  of  late  had  she  begun  to  feel 
isolated;  only  of  late  had  the  year  or 
so  of  Nanna's  seniority  made  a  definite 
difference,  produced  a  widening  sense 
of  separation.  It  was  by  painful  de- 
grees that  the  child  found  the  Joy  of 
life  passing  her  over  a  little,  and  ren- 
dering her  presence  in  conc^srted  work 
or  amusement  superfluous.  More  and 
more  it  began  to  appear  that  her  note 
was  unnecessary,  or  that  it  dragged  be- 
hind, breaking  the  harmony  and  not 
adding  to  it  'Two  is  comxmny,  and 
three  is  none."  The  brutal  truth  en- 
folds a  drama  of  suffering  for  the  re- 
dundant third.  And  this  drama  had 
been  played  now,  moment  by  moment, 
with  ever-increasing  force,  for  two 
years.  Silence  had  taken  her  part 
of  supernumerary  uncomplainingly:  no 
one  had  learned  of  it  from  her  lips— not 
even  Nanna  herself,  whose  growing 
beauty  was  as  some  opening  bloom  of 
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secret  Joy;  no  one  sra^sed  it.  Even 
ber  father,  whose  apprehension  had 
carried  him  far  enough  to  precipitate 
him  into  error,  did  not  dream  of  the 
pain  the  little  creature  hid  in  her 
breast 

Pain  lent  her  penetration.  She  per- 
ceived that  Nanna  was  not  suffering* 
from  Silver's  withdrawal  as  did  the 
rest  of  the  household.  But  bow  could 
that  be? — unless,  Indeed,  Nanna  knew 
of  his  fate,  had  been  prepared  for  his 
going.  Her  gentle  thoughts  took  coin- 
fort  from  this  idea.  It  was  consola- 
tion to  infer  that  someone  at  least 
knew  he  was  safe.  But  she  asked  no 
questions.  A  growing  mystery  seemed, 
for  some  reason,  to  be  enveloping 
Nanna;  it  was  as  though  she  hid  her- 
self voluntarily  in  an  obscure  atmos- 
phere: natural  intercourse  between 
them  was  over,  by  the  one  it  was  sub- 
tly evaded,  to  the  other  it  was  impos- 
sible. At  times  when  the  dawn,  or  the 
sorrow  of  her  heart,  awakened  Silence, 
she  would  sit  up  in  bed  to  gaze  at  the 
flushed  and  lovely  face  slumbering  on 
the  pillow  beside  her.  Unless  Silver 
was  safe,  Nanna  could  not  sleep  so 
peacefully,  she  thought  This  was  a 
phantom  solace,  and  gathered  on  a 
cold,  hard  height,  but  it  would  suffice 
to  soothe  her  anguish,  and  send  her 
head  sleepily  back  to  its  rest 

The  aching  days  went  by,  and  still 
there  was'  no  word  of  him.  The 
mother  prayed  more  frequently,  coun- 
selling the  girls  to  greater  industry, 
and  herself  took  upon  her  shoulders 
unaccustomed  burdens  of  work.  For 
the  father,  as  she  saw,  laid  upon  him- 
self an  excess  of  labor,  and  performed 
it  at  a  pace  beyond  his  strength;  he  la- 
bored now  out  of  a  hurt  and  exasper- 
ated pride  that  refused  to  miss  the 
help  which  had  been  as  his  own  right 
hand,  or  a  staff  to  lean  upon.  And 
SUence  noticed  the  strain  that  came 
into  his  face  and  the  deeper  carving  of 
the  furrow  on  his  brow. 


One  morning  she  heard  him  stirring 
earlier  than  usual,  and  heard  her  moth- 
er's voice  in  plaintive  counsel  trying 
to  restrain  him.  Then  she  crept  from 
her  bed,  dressed,  and  followed  him  to 
the  yard,  where  she  appeared  suddenly 
in  the  gray  half-light  that  comes  be- 
fore the  sun  has  risen. 

''Fadder,"  said  she,  "let  me  gang  to 
Hauks  Seat,  and  count  and  overlook 
the  sheep  for  thee." 

"Thy  lone?  Thou  cannot  do  it.  Si- 
lence." 

"Aye,  but  I  can!  Give  me  leave  to 
gang  o'  mornings." 

He  stared  at  her  dazedly. 

"Gang!"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  twist 
of  the  mouth. 

The  shortest  way  to  the  pasture  was 
through  the  wood  with  its  limestone 
belt,  and  the  hidden  "sooi^"  between  the 
two  great  crags  in  the  rocky  wall  at 
the  head. 

Silence  reached  and  passed  up  the 
fissure  and  scrambled  out  of  it  on  to 
the  turfy  slope  that  lay  open  to  the 
sky.  The  quiet  of  the  morning 
brooded  over  the  scene:  the  sun  was 
rising,  and  the  heads  of  the  hills  were 
alight,  while  the  gray  dawn  trailed  in 
the  valleys.  The  Bore,  in  one  of  its 
tamer  moods,  was  coming  up  the  Bay, 
a  "white  horse"  or  two  in  the  wake. 
The  sound  of  the  wave  rolling  on  to  the 
estuaries  of  the  Lyvennet  and  the 
Kalda,  and  drawing  over  the  sands  the 
opal-tinted  mantle  of  the  tide,  came  up 
as  a  softened,  solemn  murmur;  yet 
even  at  this  height  and  distance  it  was 
stimulating^— a  call,  a  message,  from 
the  business  in  many  waters.  Beyond 
and  around  Arlnseat  Point  the  south- 
em  horizon  was  pale  with  a  full,  quiet 
sea,  and  already  a  sail  or  two  broke 
the  line,  laboring  up  in  the  wake  of  the 
wave  with  stores  for  the  villages  and 
hamlets  of  the  eastern  shore. 

Silence  gazed  at  the  scene,  fresh  and 
solemn  in  that  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing—the scene  of  the  clean,  calm  day 
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before  the  hurry  of  the  day  has  come 
Into  It  Her  emotioiis  were  unasaally 
touched.  The  sound  of  the  sea  came 
burdened  with  new  significance,  and 
her  mind  and  intellect  stirred  under  it 
until  the  light  broke  and  her  heart 
spoke  to  her  understanding. 

*'Ifs  there  Silver  has  ganged!  Bh, 
dear  Lord!  Silver  has  ganged  wi'  the 
boats  out  to  the  girt  sea!" 

The  conviction  was  clear  as  though 
it  had  been  certain  news.  She  turned 
away  to  her  business  with  the  sheep, 
running  to  make  up  for  the  time  she 
had  lost  Presently  she  was  amongst 
them;  some  still  slumbered  in  the 
shadow  where  the  sun  had  not  yet 
come,  some  were  awake  and  nibbling 
with  the  first  ray  shining  on  their 
woolly  backs,  while  here  and  there  a 
lamb  bleated  and  noszled  after  its 
mother,  or  stood  still  to  stare  at  Si- 
lence with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
fear.  The  counting  took  little  time, 
and  the  overlooking  was  no  great  busi- 
ness, for  none  of  the  fiock  showed 
signs  of  that  uneasiness  which  is  the 
prelude  to  disaster.  She  turned  her 
face  homewards,  walking  quickly  to 
save  the  precious  time  of  labor.. 

So  far,  the  loneliness  had  been  com- 
plete. Save  for  the  sea  and  the  cry 
of  a  gull  or  two  fiying  inland  before 
the  tide,  no  sound  had  reached  her  or 
broken  her  sense  of  security.  But  sud- 
denly she  gave  a  start,  and  found  her- 
self glancing  round  for  some  refuge  in 
which,  upon  that  bleak  open,  she  might 
instantly  hide.  From  a  near  hillock, 
a  rough  voice  had  accosted  her  in,  a 
tone  of  jocose  familiarity,  and  she  per- 
ceived there  the  great,  coarse  figure  of 
Nasshiter.  Though  Silence  had  always 
disliked  and  avoided  the  man,  she  had 
never  felt  fear  of  him  before.  But  now 
she  was  afraid.  Yet  what  power  had 
he  to  harm  her?  She  forced  herself  to 
walk  on  with  business-like  composure. 
Nasshiter,  liowever,  placed  himself  in 
her  path,  and,  since  she  was  obliged  to 


do  so,  Silence  paused  with  a  show  of 
tranquility,  testifying  to  a  native  and 
high  courage. 

**You're  out  betimes  this  morning,  eh, 
lass?"  began  the  man. 

*«So  I  am."  said  SUence. 

**You  didn't  come  with  sister  on 
Easter  morning,  to  see  the  sun  dance?" 

"Na,"  said  SUence,  "nor  Nanna 
neither." 

Nasshiter  laughed. 

"Tak  a  thought  and  consider,"  said 
he;  "didn't  sister  Nanna  play  at  early 
bird  on  Baster  morning?" 

Silence  stared  at  him  uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

"Nanna's  not  like  to  rammle  over  the 
Fell  on  a  Sunday  morning,  no  more  nor 
me,"  said  she  gravely. 

Nasshiter  half  closed  one  of  his  eyes 
and  looked  into  her  face  quizzically, 
searchingly.  Then  he  emitted  a 
chuckle  of  amused  satisfaction.  Si- 
lence did  not  understand  his  mood,  but 
it  excited  within  her  an  increased  feel- 
ing of  doubt  and  uneasiness.  She 
turned  away  with  an  astonishing  air  of 
dignity,  and  walked  on.  Nasshiter 
pressed  after  her,  going  step  by  step 
with  her  and  close  by  her  side. 

"You  aren't  up  before  dawn  of  a 
reg'lar  thing  "  said  he. 
*Na."  replied  Silence. 
'What  brought  you  up  the  Fell  so 
early  this  morning  then?"  he  asked  in- 
sinuatingly. 
"I  came  to  overlook  the  sheep." 
"Weel.    You   come   o'    mornings   to 
tent  the  sheep  and  I'll  help  you." 
'It's  no  girt  matter  to  tent  sheep." 
I've  a  mind  to  help.      You  come 
and  we'll  have  a  bit  of  a  crack  [chat] 
togedder." 

"I  hannet  no  time  for  cracks,  Hester 
Nasshiter." 
"Brother  SUver  gone,  eh?" 
"Silver's  away,  Hester  Nasshiter." 
"Fadder    gave    him    the    bag,    eh? 
That'U    be    about   the   shape   on't,    I 
reckon?"  he  questioned  confidently. 
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"Na,"  said  SUence. 

"Weel.  You  come  o*  mornings  and 
I'll  help  you.*'  He  thrust  his  finger  in 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  drew  out  a  silver 
coin,  twirled  it  into  the  air,  caught 
it,  and  handed  it  to  her.  "Yere's  a 
fairing  for  you,"  said  he. 

*'Na,  thank  ye,"  said  Silence,  her 
cheek  flushing  with  an  offence  she 
could  not  hide. 

It  hai^ened  that  Silence  had  passed 
beyond  the  path  which  was  the  com- 
mon way  down  from  the  hill,  her  feet 
carrying  her  by  habit  towards  the 
wood.  But  Nasehiter  knew  of  no  other 
descent  from  the  hill  to  the  Farm  than 
this,  which  was  a  roundabout  way  to 
the  road  through  the  hamlet  of  Spor. 
And  when  he  noticed  that  she  passed 
it  by,  the  familiarity  of  his  manner  in- 
creased. He  stretched  his  hand  to 
take  her  chin  and  to  turn  her  face  for 
a  kiss. 

"Oome!"  said  he.,  "Thou  'rt  a  bonny 
lass." 

Then  the  blood  which  had  colored 
her  cheek  at  his  offer  of  the  coin,  fled 
from  it  back  to  her  heart  in  a  rush  of 
anger  and  disgust;  she  struck  his  out- 
stretched hand  away  and  sprang  from 
him  in  a  run  like  a  deer's  to  the  rocks. 
As  she  ran  he  shouted  after  her;  she 
heard  his  voice  behind  and  heard  his 
feet  striking  the  turf  in  a  series  of 
heavy  thuds.  Her  own  steps  were 
swift  and  light  and  almost  noiseless. 
She  came  to  the  top  of  a  hummock  and 
rushed  down  it  and  onwards  impetu- 
ously to  the  rocks,  and  in  a  moment 
had  dropped  lightly  and  safely  into  the 
fissure,  and  was  running  through  the 
invisible  gateway  of  stone  to  the  wel- 
come covert  of  the  wood.  Nasshiter 
saw  her  mount  the  hummock  and  van- 
ish from  it.  And  he  chuckled;  she  was 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  impreg- 
nable rocky  fortification.  All  her  flight 
was  no  more  than  a  coquettish  feint — 
for  assuredly  the  tenants  of  the  "seat" 
on  the  Pell  knew  the  hill  on  which 


their  sheep  were  pastured!  But  when 
he,  too,  reached  the  top  of  the  hum- 
mock, to  his  amaze  he  saw  no  sign  of 
the  light  flying  figure.  Where  had  she 
hidden?  He  stared  about  him;  there 
was  no  covert  Then  he  approached 
the  escarpment  and  looked  over  and 
saw  the  tops  of  the  trees  of  the  wood 
lying  below  him;  and  saw  nothing  else. 

"Now  where  the  hangment  has  she 
got?"  muttered  he,  drawing  his  heavy, 
stupid  brows  together  in  the  vexed 
frown  of  defeat. 

After  this,  morning  by  morning,  Si- 
lence rose  to  face  the  walk  and  the 
duty  connected  with  the  sheep,  in  much 
the  same  tension  of  the  nerves  and 
beating  up  of  the  courage  as  would 
have  been  necessary  had  her  errand  led 
her  through  an  open  field  wherein  a 
mad  bull  ranged  at  large. 

Some  days  later  came  a  sequel  to 
that  unpleasing  adventure;  the  incident 
was  small,  yet  startled  her  to  a  brief 
moment  of  insight  and  inference. 

It  happened  when  a  rousing  ironing 
bout  was  in  progress  at  the  Farm,  and 
when  Mrs.  Tiffin,  a  woman  of  strong 
personality  who  regularly  assisted 
Mrs.  Whinnery  if  labors  of  the  kind 
were  in  question,  was  at  work  in  the 
back  kitchen,  filling  it  with  a  clatter  of 
clogs  and  of  homely  conversation,  not 
without  a  dash  of  the  caustic.  The 
best  of  the  linen  was  already  ironed, 
and  hung  clean  and  fragrant  on  the 
airing-rails  attached  to  the  ceiling.  Si- 
lence took  down  a  portion  and  carried 
it  upstairs  for  disposal  in  the  drawers. 

Silence  had  a  gift  of  order  which 
Nanna  lacked;  in  the  course  of  arrang- 
ing some  confusion  which  she  found  in 
Nanna's  drawer,  she  came  upon  a 
couple  of  brightly-colored  silken  ker- 
chiefs, such  as  ladies  of  wealth  and  po- 
sition were  wont  to  fold  about  their 
throats,  with  a  sparkle  of  gold  or  a 
jewel  at  the  knot.  Lying  upon  them 
was  such  a  trinket — a  small  heart- 
shaped  locket  with  a  chain  attached. 
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Nanna  had  not  shown  Sllezice  these    her,  could  she  have  accepted  a  coin 


choice  and  rare  possessions;  they  were    from  his  hand? 


not  common  to  girls  of  their  class,  and 
Silence  herself  had  nothing  to  compare 
with  them.  Her  scrupulous  conscience 
was  troubled  at  having  unearthed  a  se- 
cret not  intended  for  her  eyes,  and  she 
hastily  and  reverently  covered  the 
things  again,  explaining  them  to  her- 
self as  a  probable  inheritance  from 
Nanna's  father.  But  as  she  laid  away 
the  linen,  her  fingers  met  with  some- 
thing round  and  hard  and  unaccount- 
able, and  with  a  sentiment  of  painful 
surprise  she  drew  out  from  the  drawer 
a  bright  new  silver  coin.  Just  such  a 
bright  piece  from  the  last  coinage  of 
George's  reign  had  Mr.  Nasshiter 
twirled  in  the  air  to  dazzle  and  tempt 
her  in  the  early  sunshine  on  the  Fell. 
And  she  recalled  his  half-assertion  that 
Nanna  had  come  up  the  hill  to  see  the 
sun  dance  on  Baster  morning.  But 
had  Nanna  slipped  away  unknown  to 
her  to  mount  the  Fell  in  the  dawn  of 
that  festival  upon  which  they  entered 
with  hearts  heavy  in  grief  at  Silver's 
departure?  Could  she  have  done  that? 
And  if  Nasshiter  had  chanced  to  meet 


These  things  were  not  possible.  Si- 
lence pushed  the  questions  aside,  indig- 
nant at  their  intrusion.  The  coin  she 
could  not  understand:  save  for  a  penny 
or  two  at  rare  intervals,  she  and  Nanna 
did  not  possess  money.  But  why 
should  she  understand?  Silence's  af- 
fections were  not  exacting:  they  were 
humble  and  serviceable  things,  trained 
in  forbearance  and  leniency.  She  had 
that  largeness  of  heart  which  can  bid 
the  friend  or  the  lover  go  free.  It  did 
not  anger  her  that  Nanna  should  hide 
her  treasures  and  Impart  no  share  in 
them.  For  the  rest,  though  her  brood- 
ing, dove-like  kindness  had  from  time 
to  time  many  trying  acts  or  moods  in 
Nanna  to  palliate  and  excuse,  no  ques- 
tion as  to  her  honor  or  as  to  the  deeper 
currents  of  her  character  had  so  much 
as  ruffled  her  mind  before.  She  put 
the  whole  matter  aside  now,  resumed 
her  tranquility,  laid  the  shining  piece 
where  she  had  found  it,  and  smoothed 
away  the  remaining  disorder  in  the 
drawer  with  her  small  but  capable 
hand. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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In  telling  of  the  lives  of  these  women 
it  is  *1es8  the  horror  than  the  grace" 
on  which  I  wish  to  dwell.  My  only 
excuse  for  writing  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  I  have  been  for  several 
years  intimately  connected  with  the 
Home  Workers'  Aid  Association, 
founded  and  managed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Holmes,  once  a  police-court  mission- 
ary, now  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard 
Association.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  this  would  appear  to  be  a  reason- 
able time  in  which  to  try  to  interest 
people  in  these  quietly  heroic  lives,  for 
two  legislative  measures  have  been 
promised,  or  threatened,  which  must 


affect  them  very  closely.  The  pleas- 
auter  of  the  two,  the  establishment  of 
a  Wages  Board,  which  shall  fix  the  low- 
est price  at  which  certain  work  shall 
be  paid,  has  Just  come  into  force.  The 
other  measure  which  is  threatened  is 
intended  apparently  to  prohibit  home 
work  altogether,  unless  the.  dwellings 
of  the  workers  fulfil  certain  conditions, 
which  rhey  decidedly  do  not  fulfil. 

This  latter  plan  causes  the  Associa- 
tion much  uneasiness.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  about  a  hundred  thousand 
home  workers  In  London  alone.  Of 
this  number  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage can  hope  to  satisfy  the  sug- 
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gested  requirements.  Yet  no  one 
would  appear  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
question,  "What  is  to  become  of  the 
worker  who  may  no  longer  work?'*  It 
is  quite  useless  to  say  that  she  must 
go  Into  a  factory.  She  cannot. 
Amongst  the  women  whom  I  know  of 
this  class,  the  spinsters  are  all  either 
too  old  or  too  Infirm  to  have  any  chance 
of  being  taken  on  at  any  factory.  The 
majority  of  the  women  are  widows, 
whilst  a  certain  number  have  infirm 
husbands,  or  bad  husbands,  and  in 
these  cases  there  are  almost  always 
young  children  who  cannot  be  left  for 
the  whole  day.  The  women  will  not 
go  into  any  workhouse.  Are  they  to 
starve?  They  will  neither  beg  nor 
steal. 

What  do  these  home  workers  make? 
In  past  days  I  have  given  a  list  of  the 
things  in  answer  to  this  question,  and 
I  have  been  met  by  the  astonished  ex- 
clamation, "Why,  I  thought  all  that 
was  done  by  machinery!'*  Perhaps  it 
is;  but  the  machines  have  the  outer  ap- 
pearance of  toil-worn  women,  and  I 
know  they  can  feel.  They  are  mak- 
ers of  boxes  of  all  kinds — boxes  for 
sweets,  boxes  to  contain  samples  of 
food,  boxes  for  delicate  surgical  appli- 
ances, boxes  to  hold  fountain  pens,  and 
match-boxes.  They  make  belts,  tooth- 
bnishes,  blouses,  costumes,  babies*  bon- 
nets, paper  bags,  artificial  fiowers,  seal- 
skin Jackets,  and  confirmation  wreaths. 
They  also  make  a  great  many  things 
not  here  set  down,  for  I  am  only  writ- 
ing of  what  I  know. 

Are  they  not  machines  after  all?  I 
think  so  sometimes.  Their  hands 
move  with  a  swiftness  and  sureness 
which  is  barely  human.  One  old  maker 
of  match-boxes  was  sent  down  to  our 
Home  of  Rest  at  Walton-on-Naze.  She 
was  entreated  to  do  nothing,  but  to  sit 
In  a  comfortable  chair,  basking  in  the 
sunshine,  and  look  out  at  the  sea.  She 
certainly  sat  there  quietly  enough — 
■he  was  used  to  that  part  of  the  cure. 


But  as  she  sat,  her  poor  tired  hands 
went  mechanically  through  the  well- 
known  movements.  She  was  folding 
imaginary  paper,  smoothing  down 
Imaginary  comers,  and  from  her  hands 
flowed  a  continuous  stream  of  phan- 
tom match-boxes. 

I  was  once  asked  if  I  found  a  great 
deal  of  "revolutionary  feeling"  amongst 
these  women.  Most  certainly  not. 
They  are  not  discontented,  they  have 
no  grievance  against  anyone,  they  have 
no  idea  that  they  are  ill-used.  They 
suppose,  when  facing  any  extra  trial, 
that  "it  had  to  (>e."  They  resent 
nothing,  they  hope  nothing;  they  dread 
change,  since  all  changes  they  have 
known  have  been  for  the  worse.  They 
are  decent,  hard-working  to  a  fault, 
sober,  kindly,  and  very  proud. 

The  only  sign  which  I  have  discov- 
ered amongst  them  of  any  sense  that 
this  world  has  failed  them  is  in  their 
unfeigned  touching  Joy  at  the  sight  of 
a  funeral  amongst  their  own  ranks. 
This  puzzled  me  at  first,  and  then  I 
saw  its  meaning.  The  knowledge 
came  as  I  went  up  a  good  many  fiights 
of  stairs  in  a  warren  of  small  dwell- 
ings near  Bethnal  Green.  At  each 
staircase  window  was  an  admiring 
group,  and  the  courtyard  below  was 
thronged,  for  there  was  a  funeral  that 
day.  It  was  a  thoroughly  unselfish 
demonstration  of  pleasure  at  the 
thought  that  for  one  of  them  at  least 
the  worst  was  over,  and  the  best  Just 
beginning.  No  more  cramped  quar- 
ters, no  more  empty  cupboards,  no 
more  worry  about  the  rent,  and  no 
more  match-boxes  to  be  made.  Good 
luck  to  her!  Flowers  by  all  means. 
She  had  few  in  life,  but  has  arum  lil- 
ies to-day.  She  has  Joined  the  car- 
riage folk  for  one  day  only,  she  to 
whom  a  tram-ride  was  often  an  impos- 
sible bit  of  luxury.  Let  grave-faced 
men  attend  her  to-day:  she  has  had  to 
wait  long  enough  on  the  pleasure  of 
others  when  asking  for  work.  That  tiny 
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bit  of  '^feeling"  Is,  I  think.  In  their 
hearts.  I  am  not  snre  that  they  do 
not  rather  pity,  at  the  end,  those  who 
die  after  having  had  an  easy  life  here. 
It  is  all  going  to  be  "made  np"  to 
the  match-box  maker.  But  how  is 
it  to  be  "made  up"  to  the  million- 
aire? 

There  is  one  home  in  Shoredltch  to 
which  I  should  much  like  to  introduce 
anyone  Interested  in  the  lives  of  these 
women.  In  it  live,  in  beautiful  friend- 
ship and  harmony,  an  old  woman  and 
lier  only  daughter.  They  are  costume 
aewers.  I  have  seen  the  room  piled  up 
with  coats  and  skirts,  for  which,  when 
finished,  they  would  receive  tenpence. 
I  mean  tenpence  for  the  two  garments. 
Of  course,  they  receive  them  cut  out, 
but  they  have  to  find  their  own  thread 
and  their  own  machines.  They  are 
Dorset  folk,  of  farmer  stock,  and  of  a 
handsome  race  too,  with  their  thick 
white  hair  and  their  flashing  dark  eyes. 
They  are  people  of  tradition,  and  can 
-show  you  the  waistcoat  in  which  the 
«lder  woman's  grandfather  was  mar- 
ried— a  sturdy  bit  of  cream-colored 
silk,  sprayed  over  with  the  darling  blue 
of  the  speedwell.  They  can  also  show 
you  his  dame's  tea-caddy,  an  oblong 
box  of  inlaid  wood,  furnished  with  lock 
and  key,  as  befitted  the  days  when  tea 
was  tea  and  paid  for  accordingly.  Two 
fears  haunt  them.  One  is  that 'of  the 
workhouse,  the  other  that  of  being 
buried  by  the  parish.  They  guard 
against  the  latter  as  well  as  may  be  by 
belonging  to  a  "burying  club."  The 
workhouse  dread  loomed  up  rather 
sharply  last  spring.  The  sight  of  the 
younger  woman  began  to  fall.  Her 
mother  marvelled  at  it,  and  at  last  be- 
g&n  to  wonder  if  it  could  be  the  work. 
Sl^e  said  "There,  of  course,  we  never  did 
use  to  think  of  going  to  bed  on  Fri- 
day nights.  We  wanted  to  get  all 
the  work  done  we  could,  so  as  to  take 
It  in  on  Saturday.  We  would  Just 
make  a  cup  of  tea,  and  maybe  step  out- 


side into  13ie  dark  to  rest  our  eyes,  and 
then  back  to  it  again." 

This  old  woman  Is  a  mine  of  shrewd 
knowledge.  I  have  often  tried  new 
ideas  on  her.  Just  to  get  the  opinion 
of  the  past  For  Instance,  when  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  was  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  country,  I  asked 
my  friend  if  she  knew  many  i>eople 
who  had  yearned  to  marry  their  broth- 
ers-in-law. 

"No,"  she  said,  thoughtfully;  "there 
was  one  we  knew  who  was  going  to 
marry  her  husband's  brother;  but  they 
say  that  is  not  the  same  relation.  How 
do  they  make  that  out.  Miss?" 

I  gave  it  up.  I  always  do  decline 
to  answer  for  "they."  "They"  is  a 
sort  of  mysterious  unseen  power,  al- 
ways seeking  occasion  to  Interfere.  I 
dislike  "they,"  for  it  too  often  worries 
••we." 

"What  happened?"  I  asked. 

**Well,  after  the  banns  had  been 
called  once,  the  clergyman  found  out 
it  was  her  husband's  brother,  and  said 
he  couldn't  go  no  further  with  it.  The 
young  man  said  it  wasn't  his  fault — he 
had  done  his  best  to  have  It  all  regular 
enough;  but  as  they  couldn't  be  mar- 
ried, he  supposed  they  would  have  to 
do  without— and  they  did." 

A  year  ago  this  old  woman  was  an 
ardent  opponent  of  the  Suffragettes.  I 
think  she  wished  for  a  personal  inter- 
view in  which  to  express  her  opinion 
of  such  "goings  on."  All  that  \a 
changed  now,  because  of  the  Bill  which 
threatens  to  Interfere  with  her  work. 
The  last  question  was,  "Miss,  what 
right  have  men  to  make  laws  about 
women  without  asking  them  first  what 
they  want?" 

These  Dorset  people  still  have  some 
hankering  after  pleasant  downs  and 
gardens.  In  their  own  backyard  grows 
a  vine  against  a  wall.  It  is  the  Joy  of 
their  hearts.  It  flourishes,  too,  in  its 
way.  I  ate  last  autumn  one  or  two 
nearly  ripe  grapes  grown  in  Shoredltch. 
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In  the  same  nelghborliood  lives  a 
very  particular  friend  of  mine,  a 
maker  of  artificial  flowers.  She  is  al- 
ways changing  her  room  and  her 
street,  but  she  has  apparently  an  nn- 
conqnerable  love  for  that  half-under- 
ground apartment  which  is  known  in 
Shoreditch  as  a  ''breakfast  parlor/' 
Why  breakfast  parlor  instead  of  draw- 
ing-room, gun-room,  or  cellar  I  do  not 
know.  This  woman  is  well  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  her  blue  eyes  are 
clear,  her  hand  steady,  and  in  her 
cheeks  is  the  red  of  a  good  winter  ap- 
ple. When  I  first  knew  her  she  was 
working  not  only  for  herself,  but  for 
her  blind  husband.  It  Is  absolutely 
true  that  when  Mr.  Holmes  found  her, 
a  few  days  before  he  took  me  to  call, 
she  and  her  husband  had  been  without 
any  food  for  two  whole  days.  Work 
was  slack,  as  it  was  the  blessed  sea- 
son of  .Christmas.  Now  her  husband 
is  dead,  and  she  works  for  herself,  and 
finds  it  rather  dull,  I  fancy.  She  and 
her  man  were  the  most  tremendous 
politicians.  She  is  still  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  and  is  a  patriot 
of  the  first  water.  Her  creed  has 
one  clause;  that  is,  "Keep  the  alien 
out." 

Heaven  endowed  her  at  birth  with 
a  sense  of  humor,  which  must  be  to  her 
more  precious  than  rubies.  When  I 
saw  her  last  she  was  making  rosebuds, 
in  bunches  of  three.  Their  coloring 
is  excellent,  and  they  are  surrounded 
with  leaves.  She  gets  the  materials  in 
the  rough,  and  has  to  curl  each  l^f 
with  a  little  pair  of  hot  tongs,  to  mount 
the  bunch,  and  to  cover  the  stems. 
For  a  dozen  such  bunches  of  three  she 
can  get  one  shilling  and  three-pence. 
She  is  cheerful  as  ever  about  the  price. 
"Better  than  the  old  violets,"  she  says; 
"they  only  made  sixpence  a  gross." 

My  friend  asks  me  paralyzing  ques- 
tions— of  course,  dealing  with  "they." 
I  fancy  she  sits  and  thinks  them  up 
whilst  curling  rose-leaves. 
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'Miss,  wliy  do  they  let  the  foreign- 
ers send  over  things  like  this?" 

She  shows  me  some  forget-me-nots 
which  she  has  to  twine  into  wreaths. 

"Just  give  them  a  flick  with  your 
flnger,  and  you'll  see  what  they  are." 

I  flick  obediently,  and  one  or  two 
starry  blue  heads  fall  off. 

"Do  you  call  them  properly  made?" 
she  demands.  "Convent  stuff  that  is, 
or  prison  work,  sent  over  from  France 
or  Belgium.  Of  course,  I  can't  make 
flowers  as  cheap  as  that  But  there^ 
why  do  they  let  foreigners  do  half  the 
things  they  do?  Look  how  they  crowd 
up  together.  My  oldest  daughter  lives 
in  Soho,  and  she  knows.  Man  and 
wife  take  one  room,  so  respectable.  At 
least  he  says  it  \a  his  wife,  and  who's 
to  know?  Then  at  night  there  is  the 
outer  door  on  the  latch,  and  in  they  all 
come,  all  his  foreign  friends,  and  lay 
along  the  floor  so  thick  that  you 
couldn't  set  your  foot  between  them. 
Why  don't  the  police  do  something? 
They  would  if  it  was  us." 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  police  do 
not  know,  but  an  expressive  sniff  is 
the  only  answer. 

When  switched  off  the  subject  of  the 
alien,  the  woman,  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  becomes  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  the  joys  of  the  theatre.  It 
is  a  subject  of  which  she  never  tires. 
"I  sit  here  and  think  of  all  the  plays  I 
have  seen,"  she  says.  "There,  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  never  see  any  again. 
They  did  me  good.  If  they  were 
funny,  why  I  had  a  good  laugh,  and  if 
they  were  sad,  why,  I  was  helped  to 
think  it  wasn't  only  me  that  was  picked 
out  for  worries.  What  is  your  favor- 
ite play,  Miss?    Mine's  Hamlet/' 

This  remarkable  bit  of  information 
sent  like  lightning  through  my  brain 
the  old  delightful  saying,  "There  was  a 
lot  of  trouble  in  the  'amlick  family." 
Before  I  recovered  she  went  on,  "The 
next  is  the  Winter^a  Tale," 

"Where  did  you  see  these?"  I  asked. 
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"Wby,  at  Sadler's  WellB,  In  the  old 
days,  Miss.  There  was  real  acting 
then." 

I  slionld  like  to  see  my  maker  of 
flowers  at  the  play  once  again  before 
she  dies. 

Amongst  the  women  of  this  class 
whom  I  know  there  is  one,  and  only 
one,  who  is  in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 
She  is  a  retired  home  worker — ^retired, 
not  from  age,  but  from  an  injured 
spine.  Otherwise  I  am  sure  she  would 
not  touch  parish  money.  She  was  a 
sewer  of  children's  boots,  and  still 
speaks  with  some  regret  of  her  old  bus- 
iness. In  those  halcyon  days  she 
could  earn  ten  shillings  a  week,  sitting 
at  it  steadily  from  eight  to  eight,  and 
receiving  tenpence  for  a  dozen  pairs. 
The  constant  dragging  at  the  thread 
ended  by  pulling  her  spine  out  of  gear. 
Her  choice  to-day  lies  between  wearing 
irons,  and  setting  up  a  succession  of 
abscesses,  or  wearing  no  irons,  and 
being  hardly  able  to  crawl.  The  one 
trifling  drawback  connected  with  her 
past  work  of  which  she  speaks  is  "the 
patch."  I  found  this  meant  that  the 
most  conyenient  place  on  which  to 
hammer  a  boot  is  the  left  thigh.  Just 
above  the  knee.  Persistence  in  this 
habit  brings  about  the  formation  of  a 
hard  patch  in  the  flesh  at  that  spot.  It 
is  looked  upon  as  the  mark  of  that 
trade.  I  believe  that  in  certain  fac- 
tories pads  are  provided  in  order  to 
stop  this;  but  the  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  the  patch  is  another  of  the 
things  which  "have  to  be,"  and  that 
there  is  no  use  making  a  fuss  about 
trifles. 

On  a  half-crown  from  the  parish,  and 
a  few  shillings  which  she  makes  by  do- 
ing needlework  for  her  neighbors,  this 
woman  ekes  out  her  decent  existence. 
She  shares  here  one  room  with  another 
woman,  who  is  employed  outside  all 
day.  The  ex-bootmaker  was  once  in 
service  before  she  came  home  to  nurse 
a  dying  mother,  and  took  to  the  boots. 


The  influence  of  her  early  training  is 
easily  seen  in  the  speckless  cleanllness- 
of  that  one  room.  She  has  two  ter^ 
rors  in  llfe--^ne  is  the  fear  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  get  to  church,  and  the 
other  is  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
keep  her  fire  in  during  the  cold 
weather.  These  are  the  two  com- 
forts without  which  she  really  dreads 
to  have  to  go.  One  keeps  her  soul  warm, 
and  the  other  does  the  same  kindness 
to  her  body.  Nearly  all  home  workers 
appear  to  be  possessed  of  deep  piety. 
Sometimes  the  mother  cannot  go  to 
church  herself  for  lack  of  boots,  but 
she  always  contrives  to  send  the  chil- 
dren. Boots  are  the  most  stubborn  of 
all  things.  When  they  wear  out  they 
do  wear  out,  and  the  very  wisest  care 
does  not  restore  tliem.  I  am  sure  their 
wearers  would  turn  them  if  they  could» 
but  so  far  that  has  not  been  managed 
with  any  marked  success. 

One  story  told  me  by  a  friend  of  the 
home  workers  illustrates  this  extreme 
reluctance  to  give  up  "going  to  wor- 
ship." I  am  not  responsible  for  the 
morals  of  the  tale,  but  tell  it  as  told 
to  me.  A  certain  poor  woman,  a  de- 
vout Methodist,  had  been  out  searching^ 
for  work.  The  factory  to  which  she 
went  had  no  work  to  give  her,  and  she 
only  got  the  usual  formula,  "Keep  on 
with  your  holidays."  In  despair  she 
turned  homewards.  It  was  a  Thurs- 
day, and  on  that  evening  in  her  chai>el, 
close  to  her  home,  there  was  to  be  one 
of  those  meetings  at  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ask  each  other 
for  prayer  or  advice,  or  else  recount  the 
good  they  have  received  at  the  hand 
of  the  Lord.  At  such  meetings  some- 
thing must  be  given,  though  it  need  not 
be  more  than  a  pezmy.  The  old  woman 
had  Just  one  penny,  so  she  could  go  to- 
the  meeting  if  she  could  get  there.  But 
it  was  a  mile  away  from  the  factory. 
A  tram  would  take  her,  but  then  she 
would  haVe  no  penny  left  Tram  or 
meeting  was  the  question,  and  she  was 
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craelly  tired.  <'My  dear,"  she  said, 
"the  flesh  was  weak.  I  felt  I  could 
not  do  the  walk,  and  I  got  Into  the 
tram,  and  felt  I  had  given  in.  Bnt 
the  Lord  never  forgets  His  own.  The 
<K>ndnetor  by  some  chance  never  re- 
membered to  ask  me  for  my  fare." 

The  Minimum  Wages  Board,  now 
constituted,  will  find  its  work  cut  out 
when  it  tackles  the  question  of  the 
rate  of  pay  for  boxes.  No  one  who 
had  not  been  a  box-hand  for  years 
•could  estimate  the  exact  shades  of  dif- 
ficulty in  the  work — ^the  very  small  dif- 
ferences which  will  make  one  kind  of 
box  badly  paid  at  one-and-threepence 
a  gross,  and  another  about  the  same 
«ize  fairly  well  paid  at  tenpence. 
Very  near  the  retired  maker  of  boots 
there  is  a  house  in  which  live  two  mak- 
ers of  boxes.  The  two  upper  rooms 
are  inhabited  by  a  widow  and  her 
children.  She  has  had  a  desperate 
struggle  for  existence,  for  her  husband 
<lied  of  consumption,  leaving  her  with 
seven  children,  none  of  whom  are 
strong.  Her  rooms  must  one  day  en- 
gage the  attention  of  any  authority 
which  inquires  into  the  sanitary  state 
-of  place  in  which  home  work  is  done. 
In  the  comer  of  the  big  room  in 
which  she  works  is  a  bed,  a  big  bed, 
and  in  it  she  sleeps,  as  do,  or  did,  her 
four  daughters.  How  they  managed 
it  is  more  than  I  can  say.  The  three 
male  members  of  the  family  slept  in 
the  adjoining  room.  Things  are  not 
<iuite  so  bad  to-day,  for  at  Christmas 
1908  a  very  grim  guest  entered  that 
home.  Five  of  the  family  went  down 
with  enteric  fever  and  were  taken  to  a 
hospital,  and  only  three  returned.  This 
woman  and  her  landlady  spent  much 
time  in  assuring  me  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  the  place.  "The 
"Sanitary"  had  said  so.  I  am  bound 
to  accept  such  authority;  but  I  do  still 
wonder  why  there  was  enteric  next 
door,  enteric  over  the  way,  and  enteric 
In  the  houses  at  the  back.    This  friend 


of  mine  makes  boxes  for  a  certain  sort 
of  diocolate,  and  I  own  that  I  have 
felt  Just  a  little  averse  from  that  par- 
ticular brand  since  I  made  her  ac- 
quaintance. For  these  boxes  she  gets 
one  shilling  and  threepence  a  gross, 
but  has  to  throw  in  the  making  of  six 
big  "containing  boxes"  as  an  extra. 
She  has  to  find  her  own  glue,  and  the 
smell  of  that  glue  is  something  which 
will  not  let  itself  be  forgotten:  it  fol- 
lows the  visitor  home,  and  declines  to 
be  shaken  off.  By  working  from  six 
in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening 
she  can  Just  make  a  gross,  and  she  pays 
six-and-sixpence  a  week  for  her  two 
rooms.  Two  of  the  children  are  now 
able  to  give  some  little  help,  or  the 
problem  of  how  to  live  would  pass  even 
her  powers  of  solution. 

In  the  rooms  below  lives  another  box- 
maker,  but  her  circumstances  are  not 
so  hard,  for  she  has  a  husband,  and 
her  child  is  married.  The  husband  is 
a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  but  gets  very 
little  work.  The  reason  given  for  this 
is  very  strange.  He  appears  to  have 
devoted  his  hot  youth  and  his  sturdy 
manhood  to  the  manufacture  of  over- 
mantels. Now  that  those  singularly 
ugly  pieces  of  furniture  have  been 
scrap-heaped,  he  is  out  of  work.  It  is 
so  difficult  for  the  lay  mind  to  under- 
stand why  a  man  who  can  make  over- 
mantels cannot  make  chairs,  but  that 
appears  to  be  the  case.  The  last  of  tri- 
umphs in  overmantels  hangs  on  his  own 
wall,  and  is  an  awful  warning.  All 
the  same,  I  am  Just  a  little  anxious 
when  I  see  that  his  wife  takes  in  more 
and  more  box-making.  A  story  told 
me  by  another  home  worker  comes  to 
my  mind.  This  woman  had  travelled 
far,  and  had  reached  a  town  which  she 
always  spoke  of  as  'Ull.  She  had  done 
work  there  at  a  "Sweating  Exhibition." 
She  said,  "There,  I'd  come  in  from 
work  and  always  find  he  settin'  by  the 
fire,  smoking.  Never  did  a  stroke,  he 
didn't.      She  kept  it  all  going  through 
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taking  Id  the  washing  ftom  the  ships 
that  came  in.  Well,  I  says  one  even- 
ing, when  she  was  at  the  tub  as  usual, 
*How  long  have  you  been  looking  for 
work?'  'Twenty  years,'  he  says,  very 
sorrowful-like.  'I  ain't  had  no  luck.* 
'And  your  wife  has  been  doing  the 
washing  for  twenty  years?'  'Yes,'  he 
says,  knocking  his  pipe  out,  'she  is 
lucky,  she  is.  Not  out  of  work  for  a 
day  as  I  can  remember.'  'Old  man,'  I 
says,  'you  won't  like  the  work  when 
you  find  it  You  are  a  deal  more  com- 
fortable as  you  are.  Don't  you  look 
no  harder,  but  Just  go  on  same  as  you 
are  going.'  'Mrs.  G.,'  he  says,  looking 
at  me  very  straight,  */  mean  toV** 

It  was  this  same  maker  of  boxes  who 
let  me  see  the  precise  amount  of  re- 
spect possessed  by  this  class  for  the 
British  army.  Her  grandson  came  in 
to  interview  me,  a  small  sturdy  boy.  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant  to  be  when 
he  grew  up.  He  had  an  open  mind 
on  that  point  Then  I  said,  "If  I  were 
such  a  fine  strong  little  man,  I  should 
want  to  go  an4  fight  for  my  country." 
His  grandmother  gathered  him  to  her 
heart  to  protect  him,  and  said  in  hor- 
ror, "Oh,  Miss,  we  would  never  let  our 
Tommy  go  for  a  soldier."  If  I  had 
said,  "He  seems  a  smart  little  fellow, 
why  not  bring  him  up  as  a  burglar?* 
the  action  would  have  been  Justified. 

Another  box-maker  I  saw  making 
boxes  for  some  kind  of  sweets.  She 
got  the  splendid  price  of  one-and-six- 
pence  a  gross.  It  is  not  as  good  as  it 
sounds,  for  these  boxes  are  covered  in 
light  blue  paper,  which  shows  every 
finger-mark,  and  they  have  some  paper 
lace  inside.  With  tireless  industry 
this  woman  could  make  a  gross  a  day. 
As  she  had  then  only  one  child,  and 
paid  only  three  shillings  a  week  for 
her  room,  it  seemed  a  case  of  compar- 
ative afiluence.  But  alas,  she  had  a 
bad  husband,  who  had  Just  deserted 
her,  and  it  was  quite  certain  that  be- 
fore very  long  she  would  have  to  lay 


aside  her  work  for  a  few,  an  too  few, 
days,  and  that  then  there  would  be  an- 
other child  to  care  for.  Above  her 
bed  was  a  framed  text,  "Have  faith  in 
God."  I  hope  she  has,  for  she  needs 
it 

There  are  more  pleasant  forms  of 
work  than  box-making;  one  of  my 
friends  lives  by  maldng  babies'  bon- 
nets. She  is  a  widow.  I  should  like 
to  tell  the  story  of  her  widowhood,  but 
then  I  should  be  trenching  on  quite  an- 
other subject.  She  has  brought  up  her 
two  children  in  decency  and  in  the  fear 
of  God.  Her  fingers  work  like  light- 
ning, and  although  she  has  a  weakness 
for  a  talk,  she  never  lays  down  her 
work,  never  makes  a  mistake,  and 
never  soils  the  dainty  lace  and  ribbon. 
She  gets  for  these  bonnets,  when  made, 
two  shillings  a  dozen.  The  price  wae 
higher  once,  but  in  an  evil  hour  some 
worker  took  in  girls  to  train,  paid  them 
little  or  nothing,  and  turned  out  such 
quantities  of  work  that  her  employers 
feared  that  riches  might  prove  demoral- 
izing to  her,  and  so  lowered  the  price 
of  the  bonnets.  There  Is  one  thing 
about  this  case  which  has  always  puz- 
zled me.  At  last  I  had  to  ask  for 
light  I  wanted  to  know  where  the  ba- 
bies lived.  I  must  have  seen  thou- 
sands of  these  bonnets  passing  through 
her  hands  during  the  last  five  years. 
Where  are  the  babies  to  fit  them? 
They  do  not  live  down  Hoxton  way. 
My  friend  opined  that  the  bonnets  were 
exported.  Then  where  is  the  land  in 
which  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  nice  clean  babies,  all  about  the 
same  age,  and  all  wearing  these  dainty 
bonnets? 

The  making  of  sealsidn  Jackets  is  an- 
other branch  of  home  work,  but  I  have 
only  so  far  met  one  woman  engaged  in 
it.  This  is  not  nice  work  at  all,  for  it 
tries  the  eyes,  and  the  fiuff  tickles  the 
nose.  The  skins  are  nailed  out  on 
boards,  and  the  weak  places  found  and 
repaired.      It   is   possible,    I   am   as- 
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sured,  to  finish  a  coat  in  three  days, 
and  then  to  receive  the  munificent  sum 
of  five  shillings.      But  it  is  a  trade  of 
which  I  know  little,  and  so  far  I  have 
not  seen  its  advantages.    There  is  an- 
other interesting  class  of  work  of  which 
I  should  like  to  speak;  that  is  the  mak- 
ing of  tooth-brushes.      It  is  more  de- 
cently  paid,   as  such  things  go.       A 
maker  of  these  brushes,  whom  I  know 
well,  gets  fivepence  a  dozen  for  them, 
and  works  very  hard  to  keep  herself 
and  her  three  children.      There  is  a 
husband  in  existence,  but  his  absences 
from  home  are  many  and  lengthy.  They 
are  not  altogether   voluntary,   and  it 
would  not  be  at  all  polite  to  ask  his 
address.      Lately  he  has  been  absent 
altogether,    a    matter    for    no   regret 
With  deft  fingers  this  woman  picks  up 
a  little  bunch  of  bristles  from  a  pile  in 
front  of  her,  gives  them  a  certain  twist, 
and  slips  them  inside  a  hole  in  the  shell 
of  the  brush,  which  is  held  in  a  vice. 
Some    tooth-brushes    have   an   uncon- 
scionable number  of  holes.      Then  a 
twist  of  wire  keeps  them  in  their  place. 
Should  she  miscalculate  the  number  of 
bristles,    some   have   to   be   removed. 
Both  hands  are  engaged,  so  it  is  quite 
simple  to  stoop  down  and  remove  the 
surplus  with  her  teeth.      I  have  often 
gazed  at  her  with  horror  at  this  stage, 
seeing  a  few  bristles  lingering  round 
her  lips.      "Are  you  not  afraid  of  swal- 
lowing them?*'  I  asked.      "Bless  you, 
no,  Miss.  Bristles  don't  hurt,''  was  the 
answer.    She  has  one  terror  in  life,  for 
ffhe  is  informed  that  the  Japanese  can 
now     send     in     toothbrushes     much 
cheaper  than  she  can  make  them. 

I  was  in  her  room  one  day  when  her 
daughter,  aged  about  twelve,  came  in 
from  the  happy  Board  school.  "What 
lessons  have  you  been  doing  this  af- 
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ternoon?"  I  asked.  The  exact  answer 
was,  "Dporing,  'ental  'rlthmetic,  and 
'essitations." 

Such  is  the  best  description  I  can 
give  of  the  home  workers  of  London. 
If  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  read  it,  the  fault  is  with  me, 
for  the  people  themselves  are  of  the 
salt  of  the  earth.  May  I  add  one  word? 
They  do  not  drink.      I  am  so  tired  of 
having  this  most  easy  explanation  of 
all  poverty  hurled  in  my  face.      I  do 
not  know  the  exact  cost  of  drunken- 
ness, although  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
price  of  beer  or  gtn.    Given  a  woman 
with  two  or  three  children,  who  can 
earn  Just  ten  shillings  a  week  by  in- 
cessant work,  allow  that  those  children 
are  fed  and  clothed,  and  that  the  rent 
is  paid,  where  is  the  money  for  drink 
to  come  from?    Is  there  a  race  of  pub- 
licans  which   gives   away   liquor  for 
sheer  fun?    Tea,  bread,  and  inargarine 
appear  to  me  the  staple  articles  of  diet. 
An  acquaintance  of  mine  who  ought 
to   be  a  detective— in  a  novel — said, 
"Ah,  they  know  when  you  are  coming. 
The  gin  bottle  goes  into  the  cupboard, 
and  the  teapot  comes  out"    AA  a  mat- 
ter  of   fact,   they   know   neither   the 
hour,  the  day,  nor  the  week. 

The  Home  Workers'  Aid  Association 
does  its  best  to  induce  the  women  not 
to  bring  their  daughters  up  to  the  same 
trades,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter.  Indeed, 
the  daughters  are  scarcely  fitted  for 
domestic  service.  It  would  take  two 
years  of  good  air  and  good  food  to  fit 
most  of  them  to  be  anything  more  than 
"Marchionesses."  It  is  truly  sad  to 
think  that  mastering  the  intricacies  of 
"droring,  'ental  'rlthmetic,  and  'essl- 
tations"  may  only  lead  in  the  end  to 
match-box  making  at  five-pence  farth-* 
Ing  a  gross. 

Sydney  JT.  PheipB, 
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The  meeting  of  the  Bronte  family  at 
Manchester,     with     the     request     so 
kindly  made  to  me  for  a  short  address 
not  Inappropriate  to  the  meeting,  nat- 
urally   suggests    the    relation    of   the 
Bronte  family,  and  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
In  particular,  to  this  city.  For  while 
her  life  and  the  lives  of  the  members 
of  her  family  were  essentially  not  ur- 
ban, but  rural,  yet.  If  there  Is  any  city 
which  may  claim  a  direct  and  almost 
personal  Interest  in  her  biography,  it  is 
Manchester.    Manchester  was  the  home 
of  the  accomplished  and  distinguished 
lady  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  not  only  enter- 
tained Charlotte  Bronte  several  times 
as  a  guest,  but  eventually  at  the  desire 
of   her  father  wrote  her  life.       The 
'"Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte*'  has  won  a 
classical  place  in  Bnglish  literature:  it 
is  of  course  familiarly  known  to  you 
all.      So  far  as  I  shall  be  able  to  sup- 
plement it  by  any  letters  or  reminis- 
cences which  have  not  hitherto  seen 
the  light,  you  and  I  alike  are  debtors 
to  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Gaskell,  who 
still  lives  at  Plymouth  Orove  in  the 
house    where    Charlotte    Bronte    was 
wont  to  stay,  and  is  the  one  intimate 
fiuiMvlng    link    between    her   or   her 
biographer    and    the    city    of    Man- 
chester. 

liOt  me  begin  by  referring  to  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bronte.  In  the  "Bianchester 
Courier"  of  August  21, 1906,  the  follow- 
ing notice  occurred: 

On  the  21st  of  August,  1846,  sixty 
years  ago  to-day,  the  distinguiBhed 
noveUst  Charlotte  Bronte  visited  Bian- 
<!he8ter  with  her  father.  They  re- 
mained for  about  a  month,  lodging  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  town — ^Bian- 
•Chester  was  not  then  a  city — and  dur- 
ing that  period  the  operation  of  extrac- 
tion of  cataract  was  performed  on  the 
father,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte.  On 
the  day  of  the  operation  Charlotte  re- 
•ceived  from  a  London  publisher  a  curt 


refusal  of  'The  Professor,"  which  had 
been  offered  for  publication. 

Birs.   Oaskell  speake  of  **The  Pro- 
fessor" as  "passing  slowly  about  that 
time  from  publisher  to  publisher**;  and 
she  adds  that  among  the  many  refusals 
from  different  publishers,  some  were 
"not;  over-courteously  worded  in  writ- 
ing to  an  unknown  author."      It  must 
not,   however,   be   forgotten   that  the 
publishers  who  knew  Charlotte  Bronte 
only  as   Currer  Bell  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  addressing  a  man.    At  last 
the  manuscript  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Smith  &  Blder,  the  famous  firm  of  pub- 
lishers now  in  Waterloo  Place, — so  in- 
experienced was  Charlotte  Bronte  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  that  she  is  said 
to  have  actually  sent  it  in  a  brown  pa- 
per parcel  on  which  the  names  of  other 
publishers  who  had  already  rejected  it 
were  simply  erased  without  being  ren- 
dered illegible,  and  the  answer  of  the 
firm,  while  declining  to  undertake  the 
publication,  yet  in  Charlotte  Bronte's 
own  words  "discussed  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  book  so  courteously,  so 
considerately,  in  a  spirit  so  rational, 
with  a  discrimination  so  enlightened, 
that  the  very  refusal  cheered  the  au- 
thor better  than  a  vulgarly  expressed 
acceptance  would  have  done,"  and  laid 
the  first  stone  of  a  close  personal  and 
professional  association  which  lasted  to 
the  end  of  her  life. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1846  that 
Mr.  Bronte*s  eyesight  became  gravely 
affected  by  cataract  He  was  then  a 
man  in  his  seventieth  year.  An  opera- 
tion for  cataract  was  a  more  serious 
matter  In  those  days  than  it  is  now. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  c^ebrated 
oculist  named  Wilson  living  in  Mosley 
Street  in  Manchester.  An  engraving 
of  his  portrait  may  still  be  seen  here 
In  the  Royal  Etye  Hospital.  To  him 
Charlotte  and  Bmlly  Bronte  resorted 
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some  time  in  July  1846,  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  father's  malady.  He 
replied  naturally  enough  that  it  woald 
be  necessary  for  him  to  see  his  pa- 
tient before  deciding  whether  it  was 
the  time  to  perform  an  operation  or 
not.  Accordingly  Charlotte  Bront@ 
brought  her  father  to  Manchester  at 
the  end  of  August.  They  lodged  at  83 
Mount  Pleasant,  in  Boundary  Street, 
Oxford  Road,  a  house  which  has  been 
identified  by  Dr.  Axon's  researches,^ 
although  the  houses  in  the  street  hare 
been  renumbered;  and  it  is  a  striking 
fact  that  Charlotte  BrontS  wrote  the 
first  pages  of  "Jane  Byre"  at  that  ad- 
dress, during  the  period  of  her  father's 
convalescence  after  his  operation. 

The  following  extracts  are  parts  of 
two  letters  written  by  Charlotte 
Bronte  from  the  house,  88  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, in  August  1846.  On  the  2lBt  she 
wrote  to  her  friend  Miss  Nussey: 

Papa  and  I  came  here  on  Wednes- 
day. We  saw  Mr.  Wilson,  the  oculist 
the  same  day.  He  pronounced  papa's 
eyes  quite  ready  for  an  operation,  and 
has  fixed  next  Monday  for  the  perform- 
ance of  it  Think  of  us  on  that  day! 
We  got  into  our  lodgings  yesterday.  I 
think  we  shall  be  comfortable;  at  least 
our  rooms  are  very  good,  but  there  is 
no  mistress  of  the  house  (she  is  very  ill, 
and  gone  out  into  the  country),  and  I 
am  somewhat  puszled  in  managing 
about  proTisions;  we  board  ourselyes. 
I  find  myself  excessively  ignorant.  I 
can't  tell  what  to  order  in  the  way  of 
meat  For  ourselves  I  could  contrive, 
papa's  diet  is  so  very  simple;  but  there 
will  be  a  nurse  coming  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  I  am  afraid  of  not  having  things 
good  enough  for  her.  Papa  requires 
nothing,  you  know,  but  plain  beef  and 
mutton,  tea  and  bread  and  butter;  but 
a  nurse  will  probably  expect  to  live 
much  better;  give  me  some  hints  if  you 
can. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  oculist,  Mr. 

William  James  Wilson,  is  told  by  Dr. 

^  Bee  his  Mttole  In  the  "MaiiohMter  Qnard- 
iaa"  of  Maroh  Si,  iMi,  where  a  drawing  of  the 
house  ie  given. 


Brocklebank  in  his  "Sketches  of  the 
Lives  and  Work  of  the  Honorary  Med- 
ical Staff  of  the  Manchester  Infirmary.'^ 
Five  days  after  the  date  of  the  last 
letter,  on  August  26,  Charlotte  Bronte 
wrote  again: 

The  operation  is  over.  It  took  place^ 
yesterday.  Mr.  Wilson  performed  it; 
two  other  surgeons  assisted.  Mr.  Wil- 
son says  he  considers  it  quite  success- 
ful; but  papa  cannot  yet  see  anything. 
The  affair  lasted  precisely  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  it  was  not  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  couching  Mr.  C.  Xi.e,  Mr.  Carr] 
described,  but  the  more  Cfomplicated 
one  of  extracting  the  cataract  Mr. 
Wilson  entirely  disapproves  of  couch- 
ing. Papa  displayed  extraordinary 
patience  and  firmness;  the  surgeons 
seemed  surprised.  I  was  in  the  room 
all  the  time,  as  it  was  his  wish  that  I 
should  be  there;  of  course,  I  neither 
spoke  nor  moved  till  the  thing  wa» 
done,  and  then  I  felt  that  the  less  I 
said,  either  to  papa  or  to  the  surgeons^ 
the  better.  Papa  is  now  confined  to 
his  bed  in  a  dark  room,  and  is  not  to  be 
etirred  for  four  days;  he  is  to  speak 
and  be  spoken  to  as  little  as  possible. 

Other  letters  written  from  Man- 
chester durtng  Mr.  BrontS's  convales- 
cence are  quoted  by  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter,  as  well  as  these,  in  '*The 
Brontes.      Life  and  Letters."  * 

Mr.  Bronte  and  his  daughter  re- 
turned to  Haworth  at  the  end  of  Sei>- 
tember. 

The  Rev.  Patrick  BrontS  is  an  inter- 
esting figure,  not  only  as  being  the 
father  of  Currer,  Ellis  and  Acton  BelK 
No  clergymen  of  the  present  day  could 
hold  so  rigid  a  creed  or  wear  so  formid- 
able a  cravat  as  he.  Miss  Oaskell  has 
kindly  put  into  my  hands  some  private 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  her  mother,, 
and  I  will  try  to  make  a  discreet  and 
scrupulous  use  of  them. 

One  of  the  letters,  dated  August  27» 
1856,  relates  to  his  own  parish  and  to 
the  affection  felt  by  the  parishioners 
for  his  daughters;  it  will  be  realized  as 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  197-S. 
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being  Miss  6askell*s  authority  for  a 
toucliing  incident  which  she  tells  about 
Charlotte  Bronte's  funeral: 

The  people  here  [says  Mr.  BrontS] 
generally  are  poor,  but,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  they  have  always  been  not 
only  civil  to  me  and  mine,  but  friendly, 
when  an  opportunity  offered  for  show- 
ing their  disposition.  On  a  solenm  oc- 
casion I  saw  tliis  clearly  exhibited. 
My  children,  generally,  and  my  dear 
daughter  Charlotte  in  particular,  were 
both  kind,  liberal,  and  affable  with  the 
inhabitants.  A  thorough  sense  of  this 
proceeding  was  not  wanting  on  the 
death  of  each  of  them,  and  when  the 
last  death  took  place,  when  my  dear 
Charlotte  was  no  more — both  rich  and 
poor  throughout  the  Tillage  and  the 
neighborhood,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, gave  sure  proofs  of  genuine  sor- 
row. The  poor  have  often  been  ac- 
cused of  ingratitude — I  think  wrong- 
fully. There  was  np  instance  of  this 
when  my  dear  Charlotte  died.  A  case 
or  two  I  might  mention,  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  say.  One  moral  and 
amiable  girl,  who  had  been  deceived 
and  deserted  by  a  deceitful  man,  who 
had  promised  her  marriage — when  she 
heard  of  my  daughter's  hopeless  ill- 
ness, without  our  knowing  it  at  the 
time— she  spent  a  week  of  sleepless 
distress,  and  ever  since  deeply  mourns 
her  loss,  and  all  this,  because  my 
daughter  had  kindly  sympathized  with 
her  in  her  distress,  and  given  her  good 
advice,  and  helped  her  in  her  time  of 
need,  and  enabled  her  to  get  on  till  she 
made  a  prudent  marriage  with  a  wor- 
thier man.  Another  case  which  I  would 
speak  of,  which  is  only  one  amongst 
many — a  poor  blind  girl  who  received 
an  annual  donation  from  my  daughter, 
after  her  death  required  to  be  led  four 
miles,  to  be  at  my  daughter's  funeral, 
over  which  she  wept  many  tears  of 
gratitude  and  sorrow.  In  her  acts  of 
kindness,  my  dear  daughter  was,  as  I 
thought,  often  rather  impulsive.  Two 
or  three  winters  ago  a  poor  man  feU 
on  the  ice,  and  broke  his  thigh,  and  had 
to  be  carried  home  to  his  comfortless 
cottage,  where  he  had  a  wife  with 
twins,  and  six  other  small  children.  My 
daughter,  having  heard  of  their  situa- 
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tion  sent  the  servant  to  see  how  they 
were.  On  her  return  she  made  a  very 
eloquent  and  pathetic  report  My 
daughter,  being  touched,  got  up  directly 
and  sent  them  a  sovereign,  to  their 
great  astonishment  and  pleasure,  for 
which  they  have  been  ever  afterwards 
gratefuL  Though  I  could  not  help  be- 
ing pleased  with  this  act,  -though 
hardly  in  accordance  with  my  daugh- 
ter's means,  I  observed  to  her  that 
women  were  often  impulsive  in  deeds 
of  charity.  She  Jocularly  replied:  *'In 
deeds  of  charity  men  reason  much  and 
do  little — ^women  reason  little  and  do 
much,  and  I  will  act  the  woman  ie^I." 

In  1857,  two  years  after  Charlotte 
Bronte's  death,  the  year  which  saw  the 
nrst  edition  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,"  Mr.  Bronte  ad- 
dressed to  her  two  letters  which  are 
still  in  Miss  Gaskell's  possession.  The 
handwriting  of  the  letters  testifies  to 
the  writer's  advanced  age  and  failing 
eyesight  In  one  of  them,  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Clement  Shorter'  has  al- 
ready given  to  the  world,  Mr.  BroutS 
writes  on  April  2,  1857: 

I  thank  you  for  the  books  yon  have 
sent  me  containing  the  memoir  of  my 
daughter.  I  have  perused  them  with 
a  degree  of  pleasure  and  pain  which 
can  be  known  only  to  myself.  As  yon 
will  have  the  opinion  of  abler  critics 
than  myself,  I  shall  not  say  much  in 
the  way  of  criticism.  I  shall  only 
make  a  few  remarks  in  unison  with  the 
feelings  of  my  heart.  With  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  usual  with  me  in  all  cases 
of  importance,  I  was  fully  determined 
that  the  biography  of  my  daughter 
should,  if  possible,  be  written  by  one 
not  unworthy  of  the  undertaking.  My 
mind  first  turned  to  you,  and  you 
kindly  acceded  to  my  wishes.  Had 
you  refused,  I  would  have  applied  to 
the  next  best,  and  so  on;  and  had  all 
applications  failed,  as  the  last  resource, 
though  about  eighty  years  of  age  and 
feeble  and  unfit  for  the  task,  I  would 
myself  have  written  a  short,  though  in- 
adequate,  memoir,   rather  than   have 

1  The  **Lire  of  Oharlotte  Bronte,"  byl  Mrs. 
Omskell.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Olement  K.  Shorter.   iDtrodnction  p.  xzvili. 
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reft  it  to  selfish,  liostile,  or  Ignorant 
scribblers.  But  the  work  is  now  done, 
and  done  rightly,  as  I  wished  it  to  be. 
and  in  its  completion  has  afforded  me 
more  satisfaction  that  I  haye  felt  dur- 
ing many  years  of  a  life  in  which  has 
been  exemplified  the  saying  that  '*man 
\a  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fiy  up- 
ward." 

The  second  letter  is  dated  August  24, 
fn  the  same  year.  It  refers  to  crltl- 
eisms  passed  upon  the  "Life.*' 

Why  should  yon  disturb  yourself  [he 
says]  concerning  what  has  been,  is, 
and  *eTer  will  be  the  lot  of  eminent 
writers?  But  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
according  to  the  old  adage,  **the  more 
eost  the  more  honor."  Above  three 
thouaand  years  since  Solomon  said  "he 
that  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth 
sorrow,"  "much  study  is  a  weariness 
of  the  fiesh."  So  you  may  find  it,  and 
so  my  daughter  Oharlotte  found  it,  and 
so  thousands  may  find  it  till  the  end  of 
the  world,  should  this  sinful  perverse 
world  last  so  long  as  to  produce  so 
many  authors  like  you  and  my  daugh- 
ter Charlotte.  You  have  had  and  will 
have  much  praise  with  a  little  blame. 
Then  drink  the  mixed  cup  with  thank- 
fulness to  the  great  Physician  of  souls. 
It  will  be  far  more  salutary  to  you  in 
the  end,  and  even  in  the  beginning, 
than  if  it  were  all  unmixed  sweetness. 

Still  more  interesting  is  a  letter  of 
April  7,  1857,  as  it  touches  upon  his 
parental  authority  over  his  children. 
He  writes: 

The  principal  mistake  in  the  Memoir 
which  I  wish  to  mention  is  that  which , 
states  that  I  laid  my  daughters  under 
restriction  with  regard  to  their  diet, 
ebliging  them  to  live  chlefiy  on  vege- 
table food.  This  I  never  did.  After 
their  aunt's  death,  with  regard  to  the 
housekeeping  affairs  they  had  all  their 
own  way.  Thinking  their  constitu- 
tions to  be  delicate,  the  advice  I  re- 
peatedly gave  them  was  that  they 
should  wear  fiannel,  eat  as  much  whole- 
some animal  food  as  they  could  digest, 
take  air  and  exerdse  in  moderation,  and 
not  devotp  too  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  str.dy  and  composition.  I  should 


wish  this  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sec*' 
ond  edition. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  say  about  Mr. 
Bronte,  except,  indeed,  for  one  letter 
of  his  which  will  be  quoted  presently; 
but  I  hope  it  may  be  felt  to  throw  a 
not  unpleasing  light  on  the  character 
of  that  singular  but  honest  and  con- 
scientious clergyman. 

Let  me  now  pass  to  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  her  friendship  with  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Mr.  Birrell  in  his  monograph  on 
Charlotte  Bronte  has  described,  almost 
in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  own  words,  the  ear- 
liest meeting  of  these  two  celebrated 
ladies.  It  took  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August  1850.  The  meeting  oc- 
curred at  Briery  Close,  a  house  high 
above  Low  Wood  on  Windermere,  then 
occupied  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  writing  at  the 
time  to  a  friend,  describes  Miss  Bronte 
as 

thin  and  more  than  half  a  head  shorter 
than  I  am,  soft  brown  hair,  not  very 
dark,  eyes  (very  good  and  expressive, 
looking  straight  and  open  at  you)  of 
the  same  color  as  her  hair,  a  large 
mouth,  the  forehead  square,  broad,  and 
rather  overhanging.  She  has  a  very 
sweet  voice,  rather  hesitates  in  choos- 
ing her  expressions,  but  when  chosen 
they  seem  without  an  effort  admirable, 
and  Just  befitting  the  occasion;  there  is 
nothing  overstrained,  but  perfectly  sim- 
ple. She  told  me  about  Father  New- 
man's lectures  at  the  Oratory  in  a  very 
quiet,  concise,  graphic  way. 

Even  before  that  meeting  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  written  on  November  20, 
1849,  to  her  friend  Mr.  WUUams:  "The 
letter  you  forwarded  this  morning  was 
from  Mrs.  Gaskell,  authoress  of  'Mary 
Barton';  she  said  I  was  not  to  answer 
it,  but  I  cannot  help  doing  so.  The 
note  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  She 
is  a  good,  she  is  a  great  woman";  and 
on  January  1,  1850,  she  had  instructed 
her  publishers  to  send  Mrs.  Gaskell  a 
copy  of  "Wuthering  Heights"  as  a  re- 
turn for  her  present  of  "The  Moorland 
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Cottage."  The  meeting  at  Briery  Close 
led  to  a  visit  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  to  Ha- 
worth  and  to  several  visits  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  to  Manchester. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  visited  Haworth  in  Sep- 
tember 1853,  and  her  impression  of  the 
Vicarage  and  of  its  inhabitants  is 
printed  in  the  "Life."  There  is  in  Miss 
Gaskeirs  possession  a  letter  written  to 
her  mother  after  the  visit,  and  in  it 
Charlotte  Bronte  says: 

After  you  left  the  house  felt  very 
much  as  if  the  shutters  had  been  sud- 
denly closed  and  the  blinds  let  down. 
One  was  sensible  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day  of  a  depressing  silence, 
shadow,  loss  and  want  However,  if 
the  going  away  was  sad,  the  stay  was 
very  pleasant  and  did  permanent  good. 
Papa,  I  am  sure,  derived  real  benefit 
from  your  visit;  he  has  been  better 
ever  since. 

Charlotte  BrontS,  apart  from  her 
visit  in  connection  with  her  father's 
illness,  came  to  Manchester  in  June 
1851  on  her  way  from  London  to  Ha- 
worth, again  in  April  1853,  and  lastly, 
Just  before  her  marriage,  in  May  1854. 
She  describes  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell  in  Plymouth  Grove  as  **a 
large,  cheerful,  airy  house  quite  out  of 
Manchester  smoke."  "A  garden,"  she 
says,  "surrounds  it,  and  as  in  this  hot 
weather  the  windows  were  kept  open,  a 
whispering  of  leaves  and  a  perfume  of 
flowers  always  pervaded  the  rooms." 
Plymouth  Grove  of  to-day  has,  I  am 
afraid,  lost  something  of  its  smokeless 
atmosphere;  but  the  house  and  the 
garden  are  still  there.  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
in  describing  Charlotte  Bronte's  second 
visit,  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  shy- 
ness which  she  evinced  after  having 
]i?ed  so  long  out  of  the  world. 

We  had  a  friend,  a  yonhg  lady,  stay- 
ing with  us,  and  although  our  friend 
was  gentle  and  sensible  after  Miss 
Bronte's  own  heart,  yet  her  presence 
was  enough  to  create  a  nervous  tremor. 
I  was  aware  that  both  of  our  guests 


were  unusually  silent,  and  I  saw  a  lit- 
tle shiver  run  from  time  to  time  over 
Miss  Bronte's  frame.  I  could  account 
for  the  modest  reserve  of  the  young 
lady,  and  the  next  day  Miss  Bronte 
told  me  how  the  unexpected  sight  of  a 
strange  face  had  affected  her. 

An  even  more  curious  story  lives  in 
Miss  Gaskell's  memory.  It  happened 
that  Mrs.  Sidney  Potter,  the  author  of 
that  interesting  book  "Lancashire 
Memories,"  came  to  call  on  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell during  Charlotte  Bronte's  visit. 
She  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  her  guest  were 
conversing.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  after  greet- 
ing Mrs.  Potter,  turned  to  introduce  her 
to  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  vanished.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
naturally  assumed  that  she  had  slipped 
out  of  the  room  by  one  of  its  doors;  but 
after  Mrs.  Potter's  departure  she  reap- 
peared from  behind  one  of  the  heavy 
window  curtains,  into  which  she  had 
fled  for  concealment  at  the  sight  of  a 
stranger. 

The  following  letter  is,  I  think,  a 
beautiful  expression  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  feeling  for  her  friend  and  fu- 
ture biographer.  Writing  from  Ha- 
worth on  March  28,  1853,  she  says: 

It  may  seem  rather  impulsive  to 
write  again  immediately  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  without  having  anything 
of  special  importance  to  communicate; 
but  really  it  is  sometimes  right  to  yield 
to  impulses — and  mine  is  to  say  out  of 
my  heart  that  I  feel  in  your  letters 
something  kind  and  good  which  does 
me  good.  Why  do  they  never  betray 
anything  of  the  bitterness  of  jealousy, 
or  of  the  poison  of  secret  acridity? 
Why  are  they  at  once  so  frank  and  so 
genUe?  All  my  "kind  friends"— all 
my  affectionate  correspondents  are  not 
thus — ^to  your  goodness  is  not  wanting 
the  foil  of  contrast— Heaven  knows! 
Perhaps  it  is  this  foil  make  (sic)  me 
feel  the  opposite  keenly. 

As  to  the  coming  reviews  to  which 
you  allude,  I  bend  to  them  my  head, 
and  shall  exipect  more  blows  than  bene- 
dictions.     Surely  I  even  deserve  them. 
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Your  modesty  touches,  melts,  humbles 
me  more  than  I  can  express. 

Keep  your  heart  kind  and  warm 
towards  me  till  we  meet.  If  I  fix  my 
visit  for  the  first  week  in  May  (D.V.) 
will  that  suit?  I  promise  not  to  be 
demonstrative,  sentimental,  fatiguing 
in  a  word;  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  take 
hold  of  your  hand,  to  have  it  in  mine, 
not  to  squeeze  it  too  hard,  lest  it  should 
be  crushed,  but  to  make  much  of  it  as 
a  hand  prone  to  administer  comfort 
and  loathe  {sic)  to  inflict  pain. 

It  was  after  this  proposed  visit, 
which  took  place  in  April  1853,  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell:  *'The  week  I  spent  in  Manchester 
has  impressed  me  as  the  very  brightest 
and  healthiest  I  have  known  for  these 
five  years  past" 

The  last  of  the  three  visits  to  Man- 
chester extended  only  over  three  days. 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  then  occupied  in 
preparing  for  her  marriage,  and  she 
went  to  Leeds  for  the  sake  of  making 
the  necessary  purchases.  Her  prepa- 
rations, as  she  herself  said,  could 
**neither  be  expensive  nor  extensive, 
consisting  chiefly  in  a  modest  replen- 
ishing of  her  wardrobe,  some  repaint- 
ing and  repapering  in  the  Parsonage 
which  was  to  be  her  home,  and  above 
all  converting  the  small  flagged  passage 
room  hitherto  used  only  for  stores 
(which  was  behind  her  sitting-room) 
into  a  study  for  her  husband." 

There  is  not  much  to  be  added.  But 
the  following  letter  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  it  re- 
veals the  story  of  her  engagement.  On 
April  18,  1854,  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Gas- 
keli  from  Haworth: 

I  should  have  deferred  writing  to  you 
till  I  could  fix  the  day  of  coming  to 
Manchester,  but  I  have  a  thing  or  two 
to  communicate  which  I  want  to  get 
done  with.  You  remember— or  perhaps 
do  not  remember — ^what  I  told  you 
when  you  were  at  Haworth.  Towards 
the  end  of  autumn  the  matter  was 
again  brought  prominently  forward. 
There  was  much  reluctance  and  many 


difficulties  to  be  overcome.  I  cannot 
deny  that  I  had  a  battle  to  flght  with 
myself;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  even 
yet  conquered  certain  Inward  combat- 
ants. Be  this  as  it  may,  in  Jan7  last 
papa  gave  his  sanction  for  a  renewal 
of  acquaintance.  Things  have  pro- 
gressed I  don't  know  how.  It  is  of 
no  use  going  into  detail.  After  va- 
rious visits  and  as  the  result  of  perse- 
verance in  one  quarter  and  a  gradual 
change  of  feeling  in  others,  I  flnd  my- 
self what  people  call  "engaged.'* 

Mr.  Nlcholls  returns  to  Haworth. 
The  people  are  very  glad,  especially 
the  poor  and  old  and  very  young,  to 
all  of  whom  he  was  kind,  with  a  kind- 
ness that  showed  no  flash  at  flrst,  but 
left  a  very  durable  impression.  He  is 
to  become  a  resident  In  this  house.  I 
believe  it  is  expected  that  I  shall 
change  my  name  In  the  course  of  sum- 
mer—perhaps in  July.  He  promises 
to  prove  his  gratitude  to  papa  by  of- 
fering faithful  support  and  consolation 
to  his  age.  As  he  is  not  a  man  of  flne 
words,  I  believe  him.  The  Rubicon 
once  passed,  papa  seems  cheerful  and 
satlsfled;  he  says  he  has  been  "far  too 
stem";  he  even  admits  that  he  was 
unjust— terribly  unjust  he  certainly 
was  for  a  time,  but  now  all  this  is  ef- 
faced ftom  memory,  now  that  he  is 
kind  again  and  declares  himself  happy, 
and  talks  reasonably  and  without  in- 
vective. I  could  almost  cry  sometimes 
that  in  this  Important  action  in  my  life 
I  cannot  better  satisfy  papa's  perhaps 
natural  pride.  My  destiny  wHl  not  be 
brilliant  certainly,  but  Mr.  Nlcholls  Is 
conscientious,  affectionate,  pure  in 
heart  and  life.  He  offers  a  most  con- 
stant and  tried  attachment,  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him;  I  mean  to  try  to  make 
him  happy,  and*  papa  too. 

I  will  close  my  paper  with  some 
words  token  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Bronte's  on  his  daughter  Charlotte's 
death.  He  writes  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  on 
April  6,  1855: 

My  daughter  Is  indeed  dead — ^the  sol- 
emn truth  presses  upon  her  worthy  and 
affectionate  husband  and  me  with 
great  and,  it  may  be,  with  unusual 
weight    But  others  also  have  or  shall 
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haye  their  sorrows,  and  we  feel  our 
own  the  most  The  marriage  that  took 
place  seemed  to  hold  forth  long  and 
bright  prospects  of  happiness.  But  in 
the  inscrutable  providence  of  Qod  all 
oar  hopes  haye  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment and  our  Joy  in  mourning.  May 
we  resign  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High! 
After  three  months  of  sickness  tranquil 
death  closed  the  scene.  But  our  loss, 
we  trust,  is  her  gain.    But  why  should 


I  trouble  you  longer  with  our  sorrows? 
"The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitter- 
ness,*' and  we  ought  to  bear  with  forti- 
tude our  own  grievances  and  not  to 
bring  others  into  our  sufferings. 

There  is  something  of  Stoicism  as 
well  as  of  Christianity  in  the  be- 
reayed  father's  calm  and  stem  submis- 
sion to  the  Almighty  Will. 

J.  E.  0.  Welldon, 


OUR  CRESCENT. 


The  stately  chronicle  of  history  is 
mainly  but  the  gossip  of  to-day,  gilt- 
edged  and  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
years  old.  And,  if  your  theme  as  a 
writer  is  life,  you  must  be  inquisitiyely, 
and  even  inquisitlonaUy,  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  people  about  you. 
But  for  the  Regular  Customer,  I  might 
never  have  known  that  great  truth.  It 
was  she  who  Ufted  our  neighbors  into 
unmerited  notice,  with  what  I  at  first 
felt  obliged  to  call  her  pitiless,  persis- 
tent chatter,  at  our  dinner-table,  and, 
indeed,  at  all  our  meals. 

It  was  the  dinner-table  of  a  boarding- 
house — or  rather,  as  I  should  prefer  to 
put  it,  of  an  establishment  where  they 
take  a  few  paying  guests.  I  was  a 
bachelor.  I  went  there  on  the  prom- 
ise of  quiet,  and  the  place  suited  my 
means.  It  lay  in  a  Crescent  labelled 
'•Private  Road,"  for  the  discourage- 
ment of  hawkers,  organs,  and  German 
bands;  and,  in  regard  to  its  freedom 
from  pests  of  that  kind,  it  was  cer- 
tainly as  restful  as  a  cemetery. 

But  the  Regular  Customer — so  called 
because  she  had  been  longest  in  the 
house — ^threatened  to  spoil  all  by  a  dis- 
eased curiosity  as  to  the  habits  of  our 
insignificant  neighbors,  that  made  the 
place,  so  to  speak,  hum  with  insect  life. 

She  knew  all  about  everybody, 
within  her  limited  range  of  vision  in 
both   kinds,  for  her  mind   seemed   a 


blank  of  intellectual  interests,  and  her 
walks  were  generally  confined  to  the 
strip  of  garden  in  the  cup  of  the  half- 
moon.  When  she  was  not  in  that  gar- 
den she  had  a  post  of  observation  in  the 
bow-window  of  her  room,  whence,  with 
the  help  of  an  opera-glass,  she  could 
rake  the  whole  thoroughfare  fore  and 
aft  to  the  very  tips  of  the  horns.  Noth- 
ing escaped  her,  and  we  had  the  har- 
vest of  her  unquiet  eye  in  endless  loads 
of  tittle-tattle  at  every  meal. 

She  was  able  to  tell  us  that  the 
neatly  shod  man  of  middle-age,  with 
whom  she  had  a  bowing  acquaintance, 
and  whom  she  occasionally  met  in  gen- 
eral society,  was  a  solicitor  in  good 
practice,  a  widower,  and  childless.  His 
next-door  neighbor,  it  seemed,  was  a 
decadent  poet;  and  the  two  had  been 
in  acrimonious  correspondence  in  re- 
gard to  noises  against  the  party-wall. 
Moreover,  her  range  of  information  in- 
cluded a  bank-manager,  an  outside 
broker,  a  curate,  and  a  retired  egg- 
merchant.  I  pass  over  the  rest  of  the 
dismal  count  on  the  men's  side.  And, 
to  bring  them  all  together,  as  the  paint- 
ers say,  there  was  also  a  Qibson  girl, 
with  whom  one  or  other  of  these  per- 
sonages, with  the  exception  of  the  so- 
licitor, was  understood  to  be  madly  in 
love. 

She  differentiated  these  absolutely 
uninteresting  figures  not  so  much  by 
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their  uames  as  by  ridiculous  attribu- 
tions of  character  and  circumstances, 
which  were,  if  possible,  still  less  to  the 
point.  Thus  the  solicitor,  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  rather  a  neat 
taste  in  spats,  figured  in  all  her  narra- 
tions as  "the  Smallest  Foot  in  the 
Crescent."  The  curate,  in  like  man- 
ner, for  no  better  reason,  apparently, 
than  that  he  had  cultivated  a  winning 
way  with  souls,  was  "the  Sweetest 
Smile"  in  the  same  secluded  thorough- 
fare. As  if  any  human  being  but  her 
inquisitive  self  could  possibly  care!  It 
made  me  dread  to  think  of  what  label 
she  might  have  for  me  behind  my 
back. 

Morning,  noon  and  night  this  stream 
of    gossip    of    the    Regular    Customer 
flowed  on,  to  the  detriment  of  my  stu- 
dious life.    The  conditions  of  that  life 
often  confined  me  to  the  house  all  day, 
and  at  luncheon  she  sometimes  had  me 
all  to  herself.     I  need  not  say  that  she 
abused    the    opportunity '  to   the   full. 
Merely  to  escape  her  I  often  went  all 
the  way  to  the  British  Museum,  for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  read  a  volume 
which  I  carried  in  my  pocket.      Her 
latest  news  of  No.  7,  the  story  of  her 
midnight  vigil  in  the  interests  of  No. 
11  A,  cut  in  between  me  and  the  morn- 
ing paper,  and  distracted  my  attention 
from  the  volume  of  "Court  Gossip  un- 
der the  Caliphs,"  which  was  my  latest 
find  in  Charing  Cross  Road.      I  really 
began  to  dislike  her,  and  yet  I  was 
bound  to  admit  that  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances she  might  have  been  all 
very  well  in  her  place.      When  I  first 
met  her,  and  before  she  had  opened 
her  mouth,  she  seemed  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty,  yet  not  too  far  over  the 
border.      Her  plumpness  did  not  pre- 
clude a  spring  in  the  step,  her  bright 
eye  was  a  perfect  match  tn  color  with 
the  mass  of  her  top-knot,  or  whatever 
else  may  be  its  name.    Now,  I  revelled 
in   the   thought   that   the  fall   of   her 
fairy  feet  was  but  a  thud  when  no- 


body was  looking,  and  the  knot  as  ar- 
tificial as  one  of  the  hairy  nothings 
which  they  call  a  busby  In  the  Hus- 
sars. Nay,  more;  I  actually  spoke  of 
her  in  the  smoking-room  as  "Paulina 
Pry." 

It  was  the  distorting  medium  of 
hate,  I  know,  but  think  of  the  provoca- 
tion. Whenever  I  left  the  premises^ 
out  popped  the  busby  from  the  watch- 
tower  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  no 
matter  at  what  hour  I  returned,  there 
it  was  again.  I  left  by  preference  at 
last  only  on  foggy  days,  chuckling  over 
her  torments  when  she  found  herself 
unable  to  distinguish  me  on  the  door- 
step from  the  man  who  had  called  for 
the  rates.  The  busby  might  still  be 
there,  but  it  was  baflSed  by  the  murky 
gloom.  These,  however,  were  but  tem- 
porary alleviations.  She  always  had 
something  to  report  at  dinner-time^ 
even  if  she  went  out  with  a  link-boy  to 
pick  it  up. 

A  dozen  times  I  thought  of  giving  no- 
tice, only  to  think  once  more  that  I 
had  better  not.  The  house  suited  me; 
they  knew  my  ways;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  by  an  adroit  use  of  the 
smoking-room,  I  might  manage  to  get 
it  pretty  much  to  myself.  Except  at 
meal-times;  but  there  was  the  rub. 
When  the  cracked  gong  croaked — there 
is  no  other  word  for  It— my  fatal  en- 
trance into  the  dining-room,  I  became 
the  most  dejected  of  mankind. 

A  happy  thought  came  at  last,  with 
a  promise  of  relief— ear-plugs!  Her- 
bert Spencer,  I  remembered,  was  once 
a  paying-guest,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  Just  as  I  was,  and  It  is  recorded  of 
that  great  man  that  when  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  pifile  of  the  dining-table 
he  simply  took  out  of  his  pockets  a  pair 
of  e^r-plugs,  and  stuffed  them  into  his 
ears.  It  was  the  perfection  of  good 
breeding,  because  it  was  liberty  for 
all.  It  left  the  talkers  free  to  go  on 
talking,  their  victim  free  to  retire 
within  himself. 
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I  tried  it  next  dinner  time  and  it  was 
simply  perfection.  I  tried  it  all  that 
week  with  the  aid  of  a  subterfuge, 
which  enabled  me  to  take  my  cue  from 
the  others,  us  they  punctuated  her 
prattle  with  signs  of  interest  and  as- 
sent. I  did  exactly  as  they  did,  and 
attained  the  inward  peace.  I  saw  her 
lips  moving  thirteen  to  the  dozen  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Crescent,  while  my 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  *'Court  Gossip 
under  the  Caliphs*' — simply  the  most 
enthralling  book  I  ever  read  in  my 
life.  Think  of  the  difference.  The 
Regular  Customer,  with  her  daily 
budget  about  the  Sweetest  Smile  in  the 
Crescent  or  the  Smallest  Foot,  and  my 
revel  in  the  glorious  table-talk  of  Omar 
or  of  Aaron  the  Just 

But,  alas,  I  was  soon  in  for  it  again; 
and  it  was  all  the  fault  of  the  ear- 
plugs.      I   mislaid  one  of  them;   the 
other  was  worse  than  useless  without 
its  stable  companion;  and  I  had  to  lis- 
ten to  her  once  more  in  spite  of  myself. 
Much  had  evidently  passed  during  my 
blessed  period  of  seclusion  and  repose. 
It    was    evident    that    the    Sweetest 
Smile  in  the  Crescent  was  no  longer  In 
the  running  for  the  notice  of  the  Gib- 
son Girl.      The  Regular  Customer  was 
now  able  to  inform  us,  as  I  had  sur- 
mised, that  his  smile  was  merely  pas- 
toral, since  she  had  seen  him  lavishing 
it  on  an  ancient  apple  woman  with  a 
prodigality  that  rendered  it  at  once  the 
sweetest  and  broadest  of  its  kind.    The 
Outside  Broker  had  now  succeeded  to 
the  vacant  candidature,  and  the  result 
was  an  arduous  private  inquiry  into 
his   chances,    which   was    actually   in 
course  of  announcement,  on  the  even- 
ing on  which  I  lost  my  plug. 

It  began  in  this  way,  as  I  was  now 
doomed  to  hear.  The  Gibson  Girl,  or 
her  parents,  owned  a  parrot,  and  the 
parrot  had  escaped  one  morning,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  tree,  whence  it 
resented  all  temptations  of  the  cage  on 
the  balcony,  and  the  mess  of  goodies 


by  the  open  door.  The  Outside  Broker 
had  taken  an  interest  in  the  case,  and 
had  finally  recovered  the  truant  by  an 
ingenious  lure  as  yet  not  ready  for  dis- 
closure in  all  its  details,  but  probably 
not  an  offer  of  any  of  his  scrip.  The 
Gibson  Girl  was  now  naturally  placed 
under  strict  observation,  and  the  next 
day  she  was  distinctly  seen  to  ac- 
knowledge the  salute  of  the  Outside 
Broker,  as  he  passed  on  his  return 
from  business.  She  was  watering  her 
flowers  at  the  time.  All  this  might 
not  have  mattered  much,  had  not 
both  parties  happened  to  repeat  the 
performance  in  every  detail  on  the  fol- 
lowing evening. 

The  question  now  before  the  court 
was:  (1)  Might  not  the  escape  of  the 
bird  be  regarded  as  a  mere  plant  from 
first  to  last?  and  (2)  In  either  case, 
ought  not  the  Gibson  Girl  or  her  par- 
ents to  be  warned  in  time?  For  the 
result  of  collateral  inquiries,  pursued 
with  unremitting  attention  by  the 
wearer  of  the  busby,  was  that  the  Out- 
side Broker  was  not  a  bit  better  than 
he  should  be,  and  that  he  might  con- 
ceivably develop  into  a  Blackest  Sheep 
in  the  Crescent  on  the  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  former  paying  guest,  which 
was  expected  by  the  next  post. 

I  take  shame  to  write  as  I  now  have 
to  do,  but  the  truth  is  the  truth.  I 
soon  lost  my  attitude  of  studied  indif- 
ference; and,  after  a  feeble  attempt  ta 
supply  the  missing  plug  with  a  table 
napkin,  I  found  myself  listening  as 
eagerly  as  the  rest  The  topic  had 
caught  on.  I  read  no  more  in  the 
"Court  Gossip  under  the  Caliphs*'  tha^ 
day;  and,  before  I  retired  for  the  night, 
I  had  actually  undertaken  to  bear  a 
hand  in  the  investigation  of  the  Out- 
side Broker.  In  one  word,  the  Regular 
Customer  had  me  at  last  under  her 
spell. 

But,  after  all,  why  should  I  put  it  in 
that  ungenerous  way?  The  fact  is,  I 
now  began  to  see  that  the  life  at  our 
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yery  doors  might  be  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  the  life  of  books,  and  that  the 
gossip  of  to-day  was  but  the  history 
of  to-morrow  in  bulky  tomes.  The 
Crescent  was  simply  the  world  in  mi- 
crocosm, and  to  see  it  thoroughly,  and 
take  pains  in  seeing  it,  was  all  life  at 
your  yery  door.  A  solitude  but  a 
week  ago,  in  so  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
this  insignificant  private  road  now  be- 
came a  yery  ant-hill  of  humanity.  In 
its  yarieties  of  character,  circumstance, 
and  personal  relationships,  loves,  hates, 
friendships,  and  the  rest,  it  was  noth- 
ing less  than  human  society  all  round. 

With  this  came  a  remarkable  change 
in  my  relations  with  the  Regular  Cus- 
tomer. I  began  to  modify  my  opin- 
ions about  her  entire  personality. 
Sympathetically  considered,  she  might 
be  a  fine  woman  after  all.  Who  was 
I  to  call  what  might  be  a  magnificent 
head  of  hair  by  another  name,  or  to 
suggest  that  its  front  of  hyacinthine 
curls  might  have  been  bought  as  they 
stood,  at  the  hairdresser's  round  the 
comer?  Who  was  I,  indeed,  to  give 
her  the  pseudonym  of  Paulina  Pry, 
when  Fanny  Burney,  at  the  very  least, 
was  the  proper  fit  for  her  measure. 

Having  put  down  the  last  vestige  of 
rebellion  against  her  sway,  that  re- 
markable woman  had  now  to  keep  us 
all  in  hand  while  awaiting  the  next  act 
of  the  drama  of  the  Gibson  Girl.  We 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  cool. 

Our  next  achievement  was  the  dis- 
covery that  the  Blackest  Sheep  in  the 
Crescent  was  not  to  be  the  end  of  the 
mystery.  This,  however,,  was  the  work 
of  one  of  her  disciples,  who  was  able 
to  announce  that,  although  the  girl 
was  not  to  be  seen  on  the  balcony  iu 
the  evening  after  the  Sheep  had  passed 
on  his  way  home,  her  real  business  was 
apparently  with  the  owner  of  the 
Smallest  Foot,  who  followed  him  at  an 
Interval  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
new  leading  character  of  our  drama 
exchanged  cordial,  yet  discreet,  greet- 


ings with  the  owner  of  the  parrot;  and 
on  his  disappearance  she  immediately 
withdrew.  The  news  seemed  to  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  Regular  Customer, 
who,  at  the  hour  at  which  this  impor- 
tant discovery  was  accidentally  made, 
was  dressing  for  dinner  with  the  win- 
dow down.  She  showed  some  annoy- 
ance, and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Foot  was  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself  at  his  time  of  life. 

While  waiting  for  further  develop- 
ments in  that  quarter,  we  suffered 
from  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  teeming 
life  at  our  doors.  Our  table  was  still 
as  lively  as  ever,  for  the  chances  of 
politics  had  thrown  us  into  the  midst 
of  a  bye-election.  It  then,  quite  nat- 
urally, became  our  business — as  the 
wonderful  woman  who  had  us  all  in 
thrall  explained — ^to  find  out  how 
everybody  was  going  to  vote.  My  ad- 
miration of  her  grew  with  every 
movement,  and  I  called  her  **Miss  Aus- 
ten" now.  Each  of  us  had  his  orders, 
and  I  was  deputed  by  her  to  sound 
the  gardener  of  the  Crescent,  as  one  in 
full  possession  of  the  confidences  of 
the  area  steps.  I  bad  hardly  so  much 
as  looked  at  the  gardener  before  that, 
except,  perhaps,  to  notice  that  he  cer- 
tainly possessed  the  largest  foot  in  the 
Orescent,  whoever  might  take  the  hon- 
ors at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  As 
a  novice  iu  the  art  of  private  inquiry, 
I  made  a  colossal  mistake  at  the  start, 
with  the  assumption  that  because  he 
was  a  poor  man  and  an  ignorant  one, 
he  must  naturally  hold  what  are  called 
advanced  ideas.  It  was  quite  the 
other  way.  He  assured  me  that  he 
knew  little  and  cared  less  for  what 
other  people  thought,  and  that  his  one 
coucem  iu  politics  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  reading  of  halfpenny  papers  by 
the  youth  of  the  time.  Education  for 
people  who  had  their  living  to  get,  he 
said,  went  quite  far  enough  when  it 
enabled  them  to  learn  their  catechism 
and  perhaps  make  out  a  bill.    And  he 
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WM  good  enough  to  add  that  rather 
than  be  a  consenting  party  to  its  ex- 
tension to  the  mastery  of  periodical  lit- 
erature, he  would  end  his  career  in 
one  of  the  Hampstead  Ponds. 

When  the  result  of  the  election  was 
known,  it  was  found  that  the  winning 
candidate  had  come  in  by  the  close 
shaye  of  half  a  dozen  votes.  Such  as 
it  was,  this  ought  to  haye  been  satis- 
factory to  all  his  supporters,  but, 
thanks  to  the  gardener,  I  was  able  to 
inform  the  table  at  our  next  meal  that 
it  threatened  to  be  the  cause  of  a  life- 
long quarrel  between  two  occupants  of 
the  Crescent  whose  exertions  had  con- 
tributed to  the  result  One  of  them, 
who  had  canvassed  for  the  winner 
down  to  the  very  last  moment,  main- 
tained that  a  contingent  of  six  infirm 
voters,  whom  he  had  dragged  from 
their  beds  and  driven  in  blankets  to 
the  poll,  had  really  decided  the  victory. 
The  other  retorted  that  any  other  can- 
vasser who  had  exerted  himself  with 
the  like  result,  or,  for  that  matt^,  any 
six  voters  taken  at  random  might  nat" 
urally  say  the  same  thing.  High  wprds 
followed,  and  a  weekly  whist  party 
which  had  been  one  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Orescent  suffered  its  first  lapse 
for  a  series  of  years. 

This  incident,  however,  while  it  di- 
verted the  Regular  Customer  for  a  mo- 
ment, left  her  more  intensely  absorbed 
than  ever  in  the  drama  of  the  balcony. 
There  had  been  a  curious  change,  for 
her  at  least.  In  the  pivot  of  interest. 
While  at  the  outset  that  interest  turned 
wholly  on  the  Gibson  Girl  and  her 
choice  of  an  admirer,  it  now  seemed 
to  put  the  Smallest  Foot  in  her  place 
for  the  honors  of  the  plot  The  ques- 
tion was  no  longer  whom  was  the  Gib- 
son Girl  to  marry,  but  who  was  to  be 
the  choice  of  the  Smallest  Foot? 

It  perturbed  her  greatly  —  I  could 
see  that  Her  old  philosophic  interest 
In  the  affairs  of  the  Orescent  seemed 
to  have  been  exchanged  for  the  interest 


of  a  partisan.  I  sought  her  confidence 
as  delicately  as  I  could,  and  I  might 
have  obtained  it  but  for  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  that  compelled  me 
to  undertake  a  long  Journey  to  com- 
plete the  materials  of  a  forthcoming 
work. 

I  was  absent  for  some  weeks,  and 
I  cim  truly  say  that  though  I  stuck  to 
my  task,  every  moment  of  the  time  was 
a  moment  of  the  sense  of  longing  for 
home.  I  had  promised  to  write,  and  I 
did  my  best  to  supply  her  with  the  gos- 
sip of  my  distant  place  of  exile;  but 
her  letters  in  reply  were  always  per- 
functory, and  in  a  short  time  they 
wholly  ceased.  It  was  distracting. 
She  had  given  me  a  new  philosophy  in 
elevating  the  once  despised  chronicle 
of  small  beer  to  its  proper  place  in  life. 
I  saw  that,  hitherto,  I  had  made  a  de- 
plorable mistake  in  fixing  my  eyes  on 
the  mere  past  and  future  of  the  race 
to  the  neglect  of  the  only  true  abiding 
interest  in  life — ^its  afCairs  as  they  ac- 
tually passed  under  my  nose.  That 
was  all  very  well,  no  doubt  but  of 
what  use  was  such  a  science  without 
one,  whom  I  might  also  describe  as  its 
founder,  to  direct  my  studies.  In  a 
word,  I  now  abruptly  turned  my  steps 
once  more  towards  the  Orescent  with 
the  sense  of  a  great  resolve. 

I  huiTied  on,  day  and  night,  driven, 
I  know  not  why,  by  the  dismal  fore- 
boding that  I  should  be  too  late  for 
what  was  n<$w  the  purpose  of  my  life. 

On  entering  the  well-known  thor- 
oughfare I  instinctively  looked  up  for 
the  accustomed  busby.  It  was  not 
there;  moreover,  the  blinds  of  her  room 
were  drawn. 

I  had  scarcely  strength  to  lift  the 
knocker,  or  to  rebuke  with  a  gasp  of 
anxiety  the  heartiess  smile  of  the  girl 
who  opened  the  door. 

*'Your  Regular  Customer?" 

"Married  last  week,  sir,  and  off  for 
the  honeymoon." 

"Married!— who?"    I  was  positively 
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unable  to  achieve  the  accusatiye  case. 

^'Please,  sir,  the  one  they  used  to 

call  the  Smallest  Foot  In  the  Orescent! 

She  had  been  savin'  him  up  for  her- 

The  Thinrti. 


self  all  the  time.  We  all  knew  that, 
in  the  kitchen,  but  you  seem  to  have 
missed  it,  upstairs." 

Richard  Whiteing^ 


POLITICAL  POETRY. 


In  this  interesting  book  the  author  is 
continually  inclined  to  talk  more  about 
politics  than  about  poetry.  That  may 
be  because  he  is  more  interested  in  pol- 
itics; but  there  is  also  another  reason. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  book 
worth  reading  about  English  political 
verse  if  it  were  all  literary  criticism. 
For  English  political  verse  has  always 
been  sporadic  and  seldom  of  great 
merit.  Since  for  many  centuries  Eng- 
land has  excelled  both  in  poetry  and 
in  politics,  one  would  expect  her  to 
excel  in  political  verse.  Yet,  though 
many  of  our  great  poets  have  written 
it  now  and  again,  they  have  seldom 
owed  much  of  their  fame  to  it.  In- 
deed, Byron  and  Dryden  alone  of  tliem 
all  perhaps  would  suffer  seriously  in 
reputation  if  their  political  poems  were 
lost;  and  they,  for  all  their  greatness, 
are  among  the  most  prosaic  of  our 
great  poets.  This  fact  may  help  us  to 
understand  why  the  others  have  not 
excelled  iu  political  verse.  It  is,  in  its 
nature,  near  to  prose,  and  their  genius 
1ms  been  too  poetical  for  it. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  signal  exam- 
ple of  Milton.  He  was  about  as  much 
interested  in  politics  as  in  poetry;  in- 
deed, he  could  not  keep  political  ideas 
out  of  his  poetry;  and  it  owes  much  of 
its  interest  and  reality  to  those  ideas. 
Yet  he  was  always  too  poetical  for  any 
kind  of  controversy.  Poetic  habits 
clung  to  him  when  he  wished  to  rea- 
son; and  he  would  dispute  as  if  he  had 
no  need  to  prove  his  case,  but  wrote 
only  to  express  his  righteous  indigna- 

•  "Political  Satire  in  Bngllsli  Poetry/*  By 
O.  W.  Preyite-Orton.  (Cambridge  UniTerBlty 
Preu.  88. 6d.  net.) 


tion  that  any  one  could  have  the  folly 
and  wickedness  to  disagree  with  him. 
One  might,  perhaps,  expect  this  indig- 
nation   to    be    elTective    in    political 
verse,  if  too  imperious  for  prose  con- 
troversy.      But    when    Milton    wrote 
poetry    he   could   not,   or   would   not^ 
lower   himself  to   the  political  plane. 
There  is  experience  of  politics  in  the 
great  debate  of  the  devils  in  the  second 
book     of     "Paradise     Lost"       Their 
speeches   are   evidently  studied   from 
life,  like  the  figures  on  the  roof  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.    But,  like  those  figures, 
they  are  purged  of  all  accident  and 
particularity,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
incongruous    with    the    epic     theme. 
Whatever  satire  Is  implied  in  them  is 
universal.    No  real  person  is  attacked; 
and  an  attack  upon  real  persons  is  the 
essence  of  political  verse.     But  even 
when  Milton  in  l^is  poetry  deals  with 
real  events  or  evils,  he  shows  the  same 
generalizing      tendency.        We      can 
scarcely  call  the  sonnet  on  "The  late 
Massacre  in  Piemont*'  political  verse. 
There  is   no  topical   sharpness  in   it, 
none  of  those  allusions  that  please  the 
malice  of  partisans;  and  it  is  probably 
as  moving  now  as  when  it  was  written. 
The  sonnet  "On  the  new  Forces  of  Con- 
science  under  the   Long   Parliament" 
is     more     topical.      But     here     the 
topical    allusions    are    rather   lumber- 
ings 

• 

Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword 
To  force  our  consciences  that  Christ 

set  free, 
And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy, 
Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.  and  Ruther- 
ford? 
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The  style  is  not  nimble  and  prosaic 
enough  for  the  sense  of  this  last  line. 
But  Milton's  most  famous  and  charac- 
terjfitie  political  yerse  is  in  "Lycidas." 
Politics  were  so  much  in  his  mind  that 
he  could  not  keep  them  out  of  a  poem 
in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  place 
for  them.     Yet,  whatever  incongruity 
of  sense  there  may  be  in  the  political 
passage,   there   is  none  of   execution. 
It  is  natural  to  Milton  to  attack   bis 
enemies    in    such    lofty    and    general 
terms  that  the  attack  makes  no  dis- 
cord  in  his  pastoral  music  but  only 
gives  it  a  graver  and  deeper  sound.  He 
does  not  sacrifice  the  poetry,  but  be 
does  sacrifice  the  i)Olitics.    For  political 
verse,  if  it  is  to  draw  blood,  must  have 
some  of  the  particularity  of  prose  in 
it,  since  it  is  concerned  with  particular 
and  prosaic  things  and  people.     The 
grand  style  Is  not  suited  to  it;  for  that 
leaves  out  Just  the  facts  that  are  most 
needed  to  identify  the  object  of  attack. 
Milton's    contemporary    and    friend, 
Marvell,  understood  this.    When  indig- 
nation set  him  writing  political  verse 
he  was  determined  that  it  should  be 
effective  at  all  costs.    Indeed,  he  sac- 
rificed poetry  to  politics;  and  it  has 
often  been  wondered  that  so  exquisite 
an  artist  should  have  been  content  so 
often  to  write  doggerel.     Like  Milton, 
he  was  a  poet  too  poetical  to  put  his 
highest   powers   into   political   verses. 
The  nearest  approach  he  makes  to  a 
fusion  of  politics  and  poetry  is  in  his 
great  Horatian  Ode;  and  that  is  almost 
as  lofty  and  general  in  style  as  any- 
thing of  Milton's.    In  his  later  political 
satires  he  usually  throws  over  poetry 
Mtogether,  or  rather,   perhaps,  It  de- 
serts him.    It  was  anger,  not  Inspira- 
tion,   that   set    him    writing    political 
verses:   and   he  was  too  sincere  and 
practical  to  pretend  to  an  inspiration 
he  did  not  possess.    No  doubt,  too,  he 
was  Infiuenced  by  the  common  English 
notion    that    rough    versification    was 
proper  to  satire,  a  notion  which  is  sup- 


posed to  have  been  produced  by  the 
roughness  of  Roman  satire,  but  which 
could  never  have  been  so  prevalent  if 
satire  had  not  been  considered  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  poetry.    We  may  be  sure 
that  if  Marvell's  genius  had  been  nat- 
urally satirical  he  would  have  written 
his  satires  as  well  as  he  could.     No 
doubt  he  regarded  them  as  a  kind  of 
Journalism,   not  as   serious   works   of 
art;  and  he  wrote  them  in  verse  only 
because    he    thought    a   Jingle    would 
stick  In  men's  minds  better  than  prose. 
No  political  poem  of  his  is  more  effect- 
ive  than    his    Dialogue    between   two 
horses,  and  that  is  written  like  a  rough 
and  degenerate  ballad.     But  no  doubt 
men  remembered  and  repeated  some  of 
its  verses,  as,  for  instance,  those  on  the 
Duke  of  York  — 

With  the  Turk  in  his  head,  and  the 

Pope  in  his  heart. 
Father  Patrick's  disciples  will   make 

SIngland  smart 
If  e'er  he  be  King,  I  know  Britain's 

doom. 
We  must  all  to  a  stake,  or  be  converts 

to  Rome. 
Ah,  Tudor!  ah,  Tudor!  we  have  had 

Stuarts  enough; 
None  ever  reigned  like  old  Bess  in  the 

ruff. 

These  two  examples  of  Milton  and 
Marvell  are  enough  to  show  why  it  is 
difficult  for  English  poets  to  write  po- 
litical verse,  and  why  in  our  more  po- 
etical ages  they  have  so  seldom  at- 
tempted it.  Butler  was  a  writer  of  the 
age  of  Milton  and  Marvell;  but  he  was 
not  a  poet.  He  could  throw  the  whole 
of  hie  genius  into  satire.  To  him  it 
was  the  serious  business  of  his  life. 
But  even  he  is  more  talked  of  thau 
read  nowadays,  because  his  wit  lacks^ 
the  nimbleness  and  lucidity  of  an  age 
of  prose.  Mr.  Prevlt^Orton  says  well 
of  "Hudlbrae"  that  "all  the  excellence 
of  its  form  and  manner  was  old  and 
belonged  to  an  age  that  was  passing 
away.  Its  learning  is  the  scholasti- 
cism of  the  middle  ages;  its  wit  reminds 
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us  of  €hUa$;  its  Jogging  metre  of  a 
twelfth-century  romance."  In  fact,  the 
chief  defect  of  ''Hndibras*'  ia  that  it 
la  a  little  childish,  and  keeps  the  man- 
ners of  a  time  when  political  verse  was 
not  considered  a  serious  form  of  art. 
Butler  no  doubt  was  writing  his  very 
best,  but  he  has  not  the  air  of  doing 
ao.  He  still  keeps  to  the  old  doggerel 
convention.  That  only  disappeared 
from  political  verse  as  soon  as  all  po- 
etry became  more  prosaic.  Then  it  was 
possible  for  Dryden  to  write  at  the 
height  of  his  inspiration  and  yet  with 
the  particularity  and  neatness  needed 
for  topical  satire.  The  more  rational 
and  less  emotional  kinds  of  literature 
had  so  risen  In  dignity  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  man  of  genius  to  exercise  all 
his  powers  in  them  and  with  entire 
-seriousness.  If  we  compare  Dryden*s 
famous  description  of  Shaftesbury 
with  any  character  description  of  But- 
ler's we  are  immediately  struck  by  the 
rise  in  dignity.  Butler  has  the  manner 
still  of  a  schoolboy  making  lampoons 
upon  his  master.  Dryden  is  a  serious 
man  writing  philosophically  of  another 
man.  And  he,  when  he  wishes  to 
make  a  prose  statement,  can  make  it 
aimply  and  without  any  cumbrous  or- 
naments of  fancy.  He  can  be  as  par- 
ticular as  he  chooses  without  straining 
at  wit  all  the  while. 

These  are  the  advantages  of  a  pro- 
saic age;  and  we  may  regret  that  the 
aecond  of  our  great  prosaic  poets,  Pope, 
was  not  more  interested  in  politics  and 
less  in  his  private  blood-feuds.  If  the 
"Dundad"  had  had  a  political  theme, 
how  much  more  worthy  would  that 
theme  have  been  of  the  execution!  But 
Pope  was  not  much  interested  in  pol- 
itics, and,  as  Mr.  Previt4-Orton  re- 
marks, the  prosaic  poetry  tended  more 
-and  more  to  generalization,  losing  the 
<iualities  which  justified  its  existence. 
Tet  we  can  see  from  Pope's  "Imitation 
of  Horace's  Epistle  to  Augustus"  what 
lie  might  have  done.    No  one  ever  at- 


tacked a  ruler  with  more  refined  mal- 
ice; but  even  in  this  case  the  malice 
was  caused  probably  more  by  the 
King's  indifference  to  poetry  than  by 
his  political  sins — 

But  verse,  alas!  your  Majesty  disdains; 
And  I'm  not  used  to  panegyric  strains: 
The  zeal  of  fools  offends  at  any  time. 
But  most  of  all  the  zeal  of  fools  in 

•    rhyme. 
Besides,  a  fate  attends  on  all  I  write, 
That  when  I  aim  at  praise  they  say  I 
bite. 

There  is  far  less  political  passion  in 
this  than  in  the  verses  of  Gray  upon 
the  first  Lord  Holland.  Gray  was 
more  of  a  recluse  even  than  Pope;  but 
on  this  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in 
producing  one  of  the  loftiest  and  yet 
most  pointed  political  poems  in  the  lan- 
guage. Much  political  verse  was  writ- 
ten in  the  long  period  of  unrest  that 
began  with  the  revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies  and  ended  with  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  not  much  of  it  is  read  now  for 
Its  own  sake.  Churchill  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  "RoUiad"  are  not  disinter- 
ested enough  for  the  impartiality  of 
posterity.  Churchill  seems  to  abuse  be- 
cause that  is  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance for  him.  Verses  make  his  indig- 
nation rather  than  indignation  his 
verses.  The  *'Rolliad"  is  Journalism 
and  full  of  the  gossip  of  Journalism. 
*'Peter  Pindar"  is  still  amusing  because 
be  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything 
else.  There  is  no  righteous  indignation 
about  him.  He  makes  fun  of  (George 
III.  as  undergraduates  make  fun  of 
dons.  The  whole  point  of  the  Joke  is 
that  it  is  directed  against  a  person  in 
authority. 

There  Is  far  more  principle  in  the 
AntirJacohin  and  something  Arlsto- 
phanic  in  '*The  Needy  Knife-Grinder," 
with  its  combination  of  parody,  high 
spirits,  and  idea;  but  after  all,  only  one 
political  poem  of  that  great  age  of  po- 
litical strife  is  a  masterpiece  of  English 
literature,  and  that  is  "The  Vision  of 
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Judgment"  If  Mllton*fl  Satan  had 
chosen  to  write  political  verse  he  might 
have  written  that  It  Is  all  rebellion 
against  the  gods  and  bitter  contempt 
of  their  parasites,  but  It  te  ennobled 
by  the  sense,  implied  rather  than  ex- 
pressed, that  there  is  something  in  the 
uniyerse  worth  rebelling  for,  some- 
thing which  the  author  would  find  if 
he  could,  and  if  it  were  not  obscurM 
from  him  by  the  yapors  of  his  own 
mind,  though  not  by  its  fears.  There 
Is  the  same  spirit  in  "The  Vision. of 
Judgment"  that  afterwards  made  By- 
ron fight  for  Greece.  It  ia  loftier,  how- 
ever reckless,  than  anything  Dryden 
ever  wrote,  because  the  author  of  it 
was  a  man  of  action  whose  very  words 
seem  to  be  deeds.  "The  Age  of 
Bronze,"  again,  though  it  is  much  lees 
read,  deserves  the  praise  which  is  here 
given  to  it.  It  is  too  long  and  it  ram- 
bles; it  contains  outworn  rhetoric  sug- 
gested by  the  heroic  couplet  which  was 
then  an  outworn  metre;  but  the  theme 
Is  one  worthy  of  fierce  indignation  and 
often  worthily  treated.  What  could  be 
better  than  these  lines  on  the  Holy  Al- 
liance?— 

An  earthly  trinity!  which   wears  the 

shape 
Of  heaven's,  as  man  is  mimicked  by 

the  ape. 
A  pious  unity  I  in  purpose  one — 
To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 
Why,  Bgypt*8  gods  were  rational  to 

these; 
Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own 

QegreeSf 
And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 
Cared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly 

fed; 
But  these,   more  hungry,   must  have 

something  more» 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and 

gore. 

» 

Or  this  description  of  the  Tsar  Alex- 
ander I? — 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 
And    generous    spirit    when    'tis   not 
frost-bit; 


Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaWr 
But  hardened  back  when'er  the  morn- 
ing's raw. 

Here  the  attack  is  upon  both  an  in- 
dividual and  a  type;  and  it  remains  in- 
teresting because  it  hits  the  type  in  the 
individual.  « 

Shelley  was  as  great  a  master  of 
rhetoric  as  Byron,  but  he,  like  Milton, 
was  too  poetic  to  be  a  good  political 
satirist.  Bryon  never  wrote  two  po- 
litical lines  as  Imaginative  as  these  of 
Shelley's  upon  Napoleon: — 

Whose  grasp  had  left  the  giant  world 

so  weak. 
That  every  pigmy  kicked  it  as  it  lay. 

But  most  of  Shelley's  political  verse 
seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
eye  is  not  on  the  object.  In  **The 
Mask  of  Anarchy"  he  is  like  a  philos- 
opher on  the  platform,  speaking  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  not  because  he  enjoys 
it.  He  is  eloquent  and  lofty,  but  he 
does  not  keep  our  attention.  So  it  is 
with  most  of  our  modem  poets  when 
they  write  political  verses.  One  feels 
that  they  are  patriotic  volunteers 
rather  clumsy  with  their  weapons,  do- 
ing their  duty  but  with  no  Joy.  One 
does  not  like  to  say — 

Not  here,  O  Apollo, 
Are  haunts  fit  for  thee, 

for  the  right  and  wrong  of  politics  is  a 
most  momentous  matter,  and  one  feels 
that  the  highest  poetic  imagination 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  angels  and 
devils  at  war  in  it.  But  the  poet  sel- 
dom has  enough  experience  to  see  the 
issues  clearly,  or,  if  he  is  passionate, 
to  weight  his  passion  with  knowledge. 
We  have  specialized  too  much  to  be 
able,  like  the  Hebrews,  to  combine  the 
prophet  with  the  poet  and  the  poli- 
tician. Or  perhaps  political  questions 
do  not  press  so  hard  upon  us  that  they 
must  be  the  chief  subject  in  all  our 
minds.  At  any  rate,  they  are  not  one 
of  the  chief  subjects  of  our  poetry. 
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In  the  yery  far  beginning,  when  our  fathers  lived  In  caves, 
And  the  glacier  rolled  and  shuddered  where  to-day  you  roll 
the  lawn, 
Then  the  forests  and  the  rivers,  and  the  mountains  and  the 
waves 
Were  the  haunts  of  troll  and  kelpie,  gnome,  pishogue  and 
leprechaun; 

Long  ago— oh,  long  ago. 
Little  feet  went  to  and  fro 
In  the  hushed  and  solemn  moonrise,  or  the  sUence  of  the 

dawn. 
Weren't  they  just  the  prowling  otter  or  the  fox-cub  or  the 
fawn? 

If  the  panting  hunters  plodded  on  the  hairy  mammoth's  traU, 
Till  the  fllnt-tlpped  lances  laid  him  In  the  twilight  stiff  and 
stark, 
If  the  yelling  tribesmen  lingered  at  the  stranding  of   the 
whale 
Till  the  sledges  were  benighted  In  the  demon-haunted  dark. 
Bach  untutored  scalp  would  rise 
At  mysterious  woodland  cries. 
And  they'd  glance  across  their  shoulders,  with  a  shudder  and 

a  "HarkI" 
Though  'twas  probably  the  screech-owl  or  some  startled  roe- 
buck's bark! 

If  the  neolithic  lover  In  a  neolithic  June 
Met  at  nightfall,  'neath  the  hawthorn  bough,  a  neolithic 
maid. 
Then,  despite  the  ministrations  of  a  full  and  friendly  moon, 
As  It  caught  the  clumps  of  blossom  In  a  net  of  light  and 
shade. 

They  would  hear  with  knocking  knees, 
Ck>me  a  kind  of  grunting  wheeze. 
For  they'd  think  some  spook  had  spied  them,  and  their  cheeks 

would  match  their  jade. 
But  they  never  saw  the  badger  rooting  truffles  In  the  glade! 

Go  you  out  along  the  chalk  downs,  and  you'll  see  our  fathers 
yet 
(Galrn  upon  the  thy  my  hill-top,  tumulus  of  tribal  kings!) 
Yes,  and  In  the  sun-warmed  quarry  find  perhaps  an  amulet. 
Such  as  kept  them  from  the  kobold,  or  the  beat  of  goblin 
wings; 
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Then  your  sympathy  shall  stray 

To  our  sires  of  feebler  clay, 
With  their  little  local  godlings  and  their  foolish  fairy  rings, 
Though  you  know — for  science  says  so— that  there  never  were 
such  things! 

For  yourself — ^you've   sometimes    hurried   when    the   mayfly 
cease  to  rise. 
With  your  rod  inside  its  cover  and  your  cast  around  your 
hat, 
When  the  beetles  boom  like  bullets,  and  the  bats  are  hawking 
flies. 
And  the  night  is  in  the  meadows,  and  the  mists  are  on  the 
flat. 

Past  some  darkling  belt  of  pine, 
While  you've  felt  all  up  your  spine 
Ron  a  sort  of  icy  shiver,  and  your  heart's  gone  pit-a-pat-^ 
Yet  'twns  only  just  the  niffht-far,  fust  the  plopping  water-rat! 

.  Poncb. 
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After  a  year  in  the  White  House 
President  Taft  might  well  sympathize 
with  Danton's  desfwiring  plea  of  pity 
for  tbose  who  meddle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  men.  Wherever  he  turns,  he 
sees  nothing  but  dlBsenwion  and  revolt, 
a  dlssatisfled  nation  and  a  distracted 
party.  Twelve  months  ago  he  entered 
•on  his  oflice  amid  some  at  least  of  the 
omens  of  a  succesafol  leign.  He  was 
popular  both  with  the  people  and  the 
party  leaders;  he  had  Just  received  the 
largest  majority  ever  accorded  to  a 
Presidential  candidate;  after  the  bois- 
terous days  of  the  Rooeeveltian  epoch 
it  looked  as  though  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing, and  of  steady,  unspectacular 
achievement  were  about  to  set  in. 
Every  one  of  these  anticipations  has 
been  falsified.  The  Republicans  are 
4Uore  torn  by  strife  to-day  than  at  any 
moment  since  the  Civil  War;  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  has  maintained  his  personal 
popularity  intact,  has  somehow  got  out 
-of  touch  with  the  country,  and  has  for^ 
felted  its  confidence  not  in  his  inten- 


tions but  in  his  methods;  there  is  no 
clear  sign  of  leadership  anywhere;  the 
Statute-book  has  received  but  one  ad-* 
dltion — and  that  one  the  Payne  Tariff 
Act,  a  measure  almost  unlvexBally  exe- 
crated; and  the  prospect  of  a  Demo- 
cratic victory  at  the  CoDgressional 
elections  next  November  is  far  more 
imminent  than  the  prospect  that  Mr. 
Taft  will  pass  an  item  of  his  pro- 
gramme into  law.  Many  forces  and 
factors  have  combined  to  produce 
what  is  hardly  less  than  a  deadlock. 
Mr.  Taft  suffers  by  comparison  with 
the  dramatic  personality  and  showy 
tactics  of  hie  predecessor.  He  Is  un- 
able to  cow  the  GoDservatlve  leaders 
of  his  party,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  cowed 
them,  by  vivid,  irresistible  appeals  to 
popular  sentiment;  and  the  methods  of 
persuasion  which  he  prefera  were 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  Payne 
Tariff  Act  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  Reac- 
tionaries. He  suffers  still  more  from 
tlie  infection  into  American  politics  of 
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issues  that  correspond  with  none  of 
the  normal  lines  of  party  diyision,  and 
that  attract  men  or  repel  them  with 
little  regard  for  affiliations  and  catch- 
words that  are  fast  becoming  mean- 
ingless. 

Tliese  new  and  dismptive  issues  have 
been  brought  into  being  by  the  strug- 
gle of  the  American   people  to  free 
themselves  from  the    grip    of   plutoc- 
racy and  privilege.    "How  are  we  to 
curb  the  money-power,  to  bring  the 
great  industrial  corporations  under  the 
control  of  the  Government,  to  master 
the  railways  before  they  master  us,  to 
rescue  politics  from  the  domination  of 
organized  wealth,  to  preserve  the  nait- 
urai  resources  of   the   country    from 
reckless  exploitation  by  the  speculator, 
to  make  the  common  welfare  and  not 
the  convenience  or  the  cupidity  of  spe- 
cial interests  the  motivei;x>wer  of  leg- 
islation?"   Those  are  the  questions  that 
Americans  are  asking  themselves;  and 
it  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  one  contribution 
to  the  moral  and  eocial  progress  of  his 
country   that   he  should   have   raised 
them.    If  he  did  nothing  else,  he  tried 
to  educate  his    fellow-citizens   to   see 
that  the  public  interest  is  something 
beyond  the  sum  total  of  private  Inter- 
ests.     The  policies  he  formulated  set 
up  the  nation  and  its  welfare  as  the 
supreme  object  of  public  endeavor;  but 
when  he  tried  to  translate  them  into 
Acts  of  Congress  he  was  met,  first,  by 
the  intricacies  and  limitations  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
American    form    of    government    for 
positive  action;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
fact  that  his  proposals  fitted  in  with 
none  of  the  usual  party  formulse.  The 
same  difficulties  face  Mr.  Taft.    There 
are     Conservative     Republicans     and 
Radical      Republicans,      Conservative 
Democrats    and    Radical    Democrats. 
The  Conservatives  in  each  party  op- 
pose, and  the  Radicals  in  each  party 

The  Nation. 


favor»  the  "Roosevelt  policies"  which 
Mr.  Taft  tries  laboriously  but  ineffec- 
tively to  forward.  But  as  it  is  the 
Conservatives  who  are  in  contrc^  of 
the  Republican  Party  both  in  the  Sen- 
ate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  as  Mr.  Taft  lacks  the  quali- 
ties that  might  drive  them  into  sub- 
mission, and  intends,  indeed,  to  act 
with  them  and  not  against  them,  his 
progress  so  far  has  been  trifling. 

The  situation  here  sketched  almost 
explains  by  itself  the  activities  of  the 
^'insurgents'*  in  the  Senate  and  the 
overthrow  of  "Cannonism"  in  the 
House.  The  ^'insurgents''  are  a  group 
of  enthusiastic  S^iators,  mainly  from 
the  Middle  West,  who  are  whole- 
hearted subscribers  to  the  Roosevelt 
policies,  who  believe  that  Mr.  Taft  is 
sacrificing  them  without  quite  realiz- 
ing it,  and  who  were  revolted  by  the 
shameless  barter  of  the  common  wel- 
fare to  special  interests  revealed  by 
the  Payne  Tariff  Act  They  are  wholly 
skeptical  of  any  good  results  from  Mr. 
Taft's  policy  of  seeking  to  coax  the  Con- 
servatives  into  accepting  measures 
they  abhor.  The  President,  therefore, 
finds  himself  politically  allied  with  the 
men  whose  general  attitude  towards 
politics  he  most  dislikes,  and  polltloally 
alienated  fix>m  the  men  who,  like  him- 
self, chiefly  desire  to  write  the  Roose- 
velt policies  on  the  Statute  Book.  He 
supports  the  Conservatives  with  whom 
he  disagrees  because  they  are  the  offi- 
cial and  recognized  leaders  of  the 
party,  and  to  quarrel  with  them  Is  to 
destroy  his  last  chance  of  getting  any- 
thing done.  He  reprimands  the  Radi- 
cals for  their  lack  of  party  loyalty,  al- 
tliough  he  and  they  have  the  same 
goal.  The  country,  meanwhile,  fails 
to  understand  the  situation  or  to  grasp 
what  Mr.  Taft  is  driving  at,  and  the 
Party  revolves  in  a  whirlpool  of  un- 
certainty and  recrimination. 
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If  you  go  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford and  make  suitable  Inquiries  you 
will  find  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  undergraduates  are  devoting 
themselves  or  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  study  of  his- 
tory, with  a  whole  staff  of  professors, 
**readers/'  lecturers,  and  tutors  to  di- 
rect their  researches.  The  Honor 
Sc1k>o1  of  Modem  History  is  now  the 
largest  in  the  University,  and  it  at- 
tracts a  good  many  of  the  young  men 
who  formerly  would  have  been  occu- 
pied with  "Greats."  At  Cambridge 
there  is  a  History  Tripos  which  has  a 
certain  popularity;  and  in  both  seats 
of  learning  there  are  numerous  schol- 
arships and  some  fellowships,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  proficiency  in  this  subject 
The  University  of  London  evinces  a 
similar  regard  for  historical  pursuits; 
allowing  its  pupils  to  obtain  honors  in 
the  B.A.  examination  in  history  alone, 
BO  that  there  are  many  young  people 
at  King's  College  and  University  Col- 
lege and  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics who  immerse  themselves  for 
some  two  or  three  years  in  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  Bishop  Stubbs, 
Professor  Maitland,  and  Dr.  Freeman. 
Whether  this  narrow  range  of  special- 
ized studies  constitutes  a  good  gen- 
eral training  may  be  doubted.  Can  a 
man  be  said  to  have  received  a  **lib- 
eral  education"  who  knows  all  about 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and 
the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  nothing  whatever  of  Virgil  or 
Wordsworth,  of  Goethe  or  Molifere? 
It  may  seem  strange  that  English  boys 
should  be  encouraged  to  spend  their 
school  years  over  the  text  of  Tacitus 
and  Thucydides,  but  stranger  still  that 
English  youths  and  maidens  at  the 
formative  period  of  their  lives  should 
be  burled  deep  in  the  crabbed  Latin  of 
the  mediseval  charters,    and   the    for- 
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gotten  politics  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

This  by  the  way.  One  might  at 
least  imagine  that  with  all  this  profuse 
activity  in  the  teaching  of  hlatory  we 
should  see  the  results  in  the  shape  of 
many  valuable  contributions  to  his- 
torical literature.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  happens.  English  historical  liter- 
ature was  nevier  at  a  lower  level  than 
it  Is  at  the  present  moment  We  have 
a  few  Industrious  scholars  at  the  Unl- 
versities^-Professor  Firth  and  Profes- 
sor Oman  at  Oxford,  Mr.  H.  L.  Fisher 
at  Cambridge,  Professor  Tout  at  Man- 
chester, Professor  Pollard  and  Sir  John 
Laughton  in  London — but  no  really 
great  historian,  no  one  to  wear  the 
mantle  of  Macaulay  or  Frowde,  or 
even  of  Seeley,  Stubbs,  Gardiner  or 
John  Richard  Green.  These  men  all 
wrote  something  that  endured  be- 
yond their  own  lives,  something  that 
while  they  lived  penetrated  be- 
yond the  circle  of  specialists  or 
schoolmasters.  So  much  cannot  be 
said  for  our  present  writers  of  meri- 
torious monographs  and  useful  text- 
books. We  approach  rather  closer  to 
the  older  tradition  in  the  works  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  George  Ma- 
caulay Trevelyan,  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  and 
the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  none  of 
them  college  dons  or  wholly  absorbed 
in  educational  or  academic  work.  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  Garibaldi  volumes  have 
shown  that  thore  are  still  Englishmen 
who  can  write  history  as  Frenchmen 
like  M.  Len6tre  are  writing  it,  at  once 
with  learning  and  with  style.  But 
they  are  few,  and  there  Is  no  great 
market  for  their  wares.  The  public, 
we  are  told,  is  not  Interested  in  "se- 
rious" history. 

And  yet  of  history  of  another  kind 
there  is  a  copious  output  No  week 
passes   during   the   publishing   season 
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which  does  not  provide  the  libraries 
with  a  new  TOlume  claiming  to  be  his- 
torical  or   biographical.       "What   the 
public  wants"  is  gossip.    It  gets  the 
gossip  of  the  present  day  in  * 'society*' 
paragraphs  and  Tolumes  of  "reminis- 
cences'* by  people  who  can  remember 
the  small  talk  and  the  scandals  of  the 
last  few  years.    When  it  is  sated  with 
this  diet  it  seeks  refreshment  in  the 
lubriciti^  and  tinsel  romances  of  the 
past    If  a  man  were  to  sit  down  and 
inyestigate  with  diligence,  ]et  us  say, 
the  foreign  policy  of  QueeD  Elizabeth 
he    would   be    lucky    to   find    readers 
enough  to  repay  him  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting his   materials;   but  if  he   can 
make  a  pi<iuant  narrative  of  the  Vir- 
gin   Queen's    complex    amorosities    he 
has  his  clientHe  ready  made.    One  or 
two  real  students  with  a  light  touch 
showed  bow  the  thing  could  be  done; 
and  their  imitators  have  been  legion. 
We  are   flooded  with  the  love-affairs 
of    soldiers   and   statesmen,   and    the 
chronicle  of  Royal  intrigues.  The  lives 
of  the  mistresses  of  kings  and  conquer- 
ons  are  told   for  us  and   retold  until 
the  least  detail  of  the  edifying  stories 
must  be  familiar  to  all  the  patrons  of 
the  Times*  Book  Club  and  Messrs.  Boot 
and  Mudie;  we  know  nil  about  the  fa- 
mous, or  moderately    famous    courte- 
sans,   from    the    Pompadour    to    Lola 
Montez.     Happy  that  general  or  admiral 
who  quarrelled  with  his  wife  or  ran  off 
with  the  wife  of  somebody  else.    Then 
he  is  sure  of  fame  with  this  diserim- 
iunting  generation.    We  have  left  off 
reading  the  works  of  Thomas  Garlyle; 
but  half-^i-doKen    volumes    have    been 
published  during  the  past  few  years  on 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Carlyle's  sin- 
gularly    trivial     domestic     squabbles. 
Not  many  of  us  could  give  a  coherent 
account  of  any  one  of  Nelson's  naval 
campaigns;  but  we  know  all  about  the 
hero's  relations  with  Emma  HamiltoD, 
mid  the  details  of  that  lady's  adventur- 
ous career.    Nelson  was  not  our  only 


n'dmiral.  Vixere  fortes  ante  Affamem- 
ttonu.  Duncan  was  a  great  sailor,  too, 
and  Camperdown  was  almost  as  glo- 
rious a  Yictofty  as  Trafalgar;  but  Dun- 
can is  forgotten.  He  was  a  dry  old 
Scot,  and  no  radian$tly  impioper  per- 
son illumined  his  respectable  existence. 
It  is  the  same  witb  the  poets.  Byron's 
verse  is  out  of  favor;  you  will  not 
often  find  an  educated  person  who  can 
quote  three  consecutive  stanzas  of 
"Childe  Harold."  But  there  is  stUl  a 
demand  for  books  which  rake  up  again 
those  lurid  stories  of  Byron's  private 
life  whereof  one  might  suppose  the 
world  had  heard  enough,  be  they  true 
or  false,  some  forty  years  ago. 

Obscurity  no  more  than  fame  pro- 
tects the  dead  whose  career  hadits^'ro- 
m  antic"  side.    There  is  diligent  search 
among  family  records  lest  perchance 
some  forgotten   duchess   or   ambassa- 
dress or  maid-of -honor  should  have  left 
behind  a   bimdle  of  her  own  or  an- 
other's love-letters.       If  so,  the  faded 
documents,     probably     dull,     possibly 
scandalous,  aire  duly    set    forth  with 
suitable  biographical  annotations.   The 
work  is  easy  reading  and  has  the  great 
advantage  of  being  easy  writing.    No 
prolonged  historical   training  or  com- 
prehensive   knowledge    is    necessary. 
The  ingenious  author  "crams"  the  sub- 
ject a  little  at  the  British  Museum  or 
the  Record  OflSce,  puts  in  a  few  dates 
and    allusions    obtained    from    some 
standard    history    of   the   period,  and 
seasons  with  local  color  and  lively  per- 
sonal touches  to  taste.    If  he  has  some 
literary  faculty,  so  much  the  better; 
if  Nature  has  denied  that  gift  it  does 
not  greatly  matter.      The  readers  of 
the  circulating  libraries  are  not  out  for 
literature.  They  want  something  light, 
something      entertaining,      something 
"frankly   personal,"   something   which 
will  dispose  of  an  evening  pleasantly 
when  one  is  unable  to  go  to  the  skat- 
ing rink  or  a  comic  opera.    So  the  New 
Historian    flourishes,    and    appears    in 
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presentable  tomes  at  haJf-a-guinea  or 
sixteen  shillings,  net,  and  if  he  has  any 
sense  of  humor  he  must  chuckle  as  he 
contemplates   the   efforts  of   his    **se- 

Tbe  Outlook. 


rious"  academically  trained  rivals  of 
whom  the  judicious  British  public  so 
seldom  hears. 


THE  WISDOM  OP  NONSENSE. 


Well-timed  nonsense  is  the  divinest 
sense.  In  the  current  number  of  the 
Comhill  Magazine  Canon  Selwyn  pub* 
lishes  some  of  the  later  letters  of  Ed- 
ward Lear,  and  suggests  that  as  the 
realm  of  sense  is  infinite,  and  as  the 
realm  of  nonsense  might  also  be  pro- 
mounced  by  metaphysicians  to  be  in- 
finite, there  would  in  that  case  be  two 
/infinites,  which  would  be  absurd.    We 

^ .  '  gladly  accept  the  inference.    Nonsense 
can  occupy  the  same  realm  as  sense, 

if  with  which  it  is  co-extensive,  without 
disturbing  or  displacing  it.  Just  as — to 
borrow  a  simile  from  one  of  the  pa- 
tristic writings — heat  can  be  contained 
within  iron  without  displacing  any 
part  of  it  or  changing  its  substance. 
Or,  again,  may  it  not  be  said  that  non- 
sense is  the  necessary  counterpart  of 
sense  as  humor  is  of  pathos,  neither 
being  able  to  exist  without  the  other? 
Canon  Selwyn  calls  Lear  "the  only 
genius  of  nonsense.'*  On  first  reading 
the  words  we  were  tempted  to  chal- 
lenge them.  What  about  Lewis  Car- 
roll? But  on  consideration,  we  see 
what  Canon  Selwyn  means.  Tbe  mind 
and  heart  of  Lear  swam  in  the  pure 
eether  of  nonsense.  **Nonsense  for 
nonsense'  sake"  was  his  principle. 
Lewis  Carroll  was  not  quite  uncon- 
cerned by  motives  and  applications;  he 
was  attached  to  the  shore  of  plain 
moral  teaching  by  a  long  but  trust- 
worthy string.  ^Lear  never  thought  of 
applying  bis  nonsense;  he  had  no  lit- 
erary foibles  in  his  mind  to  satirize,  no 
political  situation,  no  social  conven- 
tions, no  moral  cult  to  serve.  Yet  he 
oould  not  have  written  such  deliciously 


good  nonsense  If  he  had  not  possessed  / " 
aTJiidgmeut  of  superb  sanity,— which 
Is  another  way  of  saying  that  sense 
and  nonsense,  rightly  defined  and  em- 
ployed, belong  to  the  same  infinity. 
Lear's  nonsense,  because  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  anything  in 
particular,  is  capable  of  universal  ap- 
plication. 

Further,  Lear's  nonsense  because  it 
ranged  free  was  necessarily  irresponsi- 
ble. Universality  and  irresponsibility 
are  its  twin  qtialities.  He  loved  non- 
sense so  much  that,  he  hardly  ever 
wrote  a  letter  in  his  life  to  a  friend 
without  misspelling  a  good  many 
words  if  they  looked  pleasantly  foolish 
in  their  irregular  form,  or  without  in- 
troducingTldelightfully  imposing  sham 
words  that  were  near  enough  to  real  ^ 
ones  to  suggest  some  fine  shade  of  ' 
meaning— phantasms  flitting  about, 
heavily  visible  yet  always  elusive— or 
without  using  real  words  with  auda- 
ciously sham  meaningslN  In  one  of  the 
letters  to  Canon  Selwyn  he  spoke  of 
the  "penurious,  primaBval,  poppsidlx- 
ious  paper"  on  which  he  was  writing. 
This  trait  was  quite  different  from  that 
of  Lewis  Carroll,  whose  congregated 
inconsequences  in  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land" and  "Alice  through  the  Looking- 
Glass**  are  the  result  of  such  a  mathe- 
matical accuracy  of  thought  as  en- 
abled him  to  appreciate  the  exact  value 
of  inconsequence.  Lear's  "Book  of 
Nonsense,"  to  take  only  the  book  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  illustrates 
perfectly  his  qualities  of  universality 
and  irresponsibility.  Since  he  popular- 
ized the  nonsense  rhyme  it  has  been 
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perfected  in  form;  much  more  ingenu- 
ity and  technical  art  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it;  and  yet  we  feel  that 
more  has  been  lost  than  has  been 
gained.  The  first  bloom  has  been 
brushed  off  the  fruit  We  all  know 
the  simple  form: — 

There  was  an  Old  Person  of  Bangor, 
Whose  face  was  distorted  with  anger! 

He  tore  off  his  boots. 

And  subsisted  on  roots. 
That  borascible  Person  of  Bangor. 

The  last  line  offers  a  comment  on  the 
first  line,  and  is  almost  a  repetition  of 
It  But  rarely  did  Iiear  make  his  last 
line  provide  a  new  or  culminating  idea, 
as  in: — 

There  was  an  Old  Lady  whose  folly 
Induced  her  to  sit  in  a  holly; 

Whereon,  by  a  thorn 

Her  dress  being  torn. 
She  quickly  became  melancholy. 

That  is  the  form, which  became  the 
model  for  imitators.  So  we  have  such 
highly  sophisticated. rhymes  as — 

There  was  a  young  lady  of  Rio 

Who  tried  to  play  Handel's  Grand  Trio; 

But  her  skill  was  so  scanty, 

She  played  it  andante. 
Instead  of  Allegro  con  brio — 

where  the  skill  lies  in  the  neat  and  eu- 
phonious contrasting  of  technical 
terms.      Modern,  again,  is: — 

There  was  a  strong  man  on  a  syndicate 
Who  tried  his  position  to  vindicate; 

He  wished  to  deny 

That  his  words  could  imply 
The  sense  that  they  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate. 

The  same  highly  wrought  touch  ap- 
pears in: — 

There  was  an  old  lady  of  Delhi 
Who  refused  to  read  Crockett's  Cleg 
Kelly. 

When  they  said  "It's  the  fashion," 

She  replied  in  a  passion 
"I  know,  and  so's  Marie  Corelli.'* 

And  in: — 

There    was    a    young    maid    named 
Amanda 


Whose  novels  were  terribly  /In  de 

8U€ie;  but  I  ween 

'Twas  her  journal  intone 
That  drove  her  papa  to  Uganda. 

And  in: — 

There  was  a  young  man  of  Sid-Sussex 
Who  considered  that  «;+  » 

Was  the  same  as  (bvd. 

But  they  said  "Sir,  we'll  trouble  you 
To  confine  that  idea  to  Sid-Sussex." 

There  is  wit  in  all  these;  but  the  wit  is 
perhaps  rather  a  bitter  sweeting.    The 
nonsense   rhyme    has,   in    fact,    gone 
through  stages   similar  to   those  dis- 
played in  the  case  of  those  transfer- 
ences of  the  initial  syllables  in  grouped 
words  which,  with  an  equal  dose  of 
bad  taste  and  inaccuracy,  have  been 
connected   with   the  name   of   a   dis- 
tinguished don.    We  doubt  whether  the 
dignitary  of  the  University  in  question 
ever  made  one  of  these  blunders  in  his 
life, — probably   he  was  not  even  re- 
sponsible for  "Kinkering  kongs  their 
titles  take."    But  the  simple  transfer- 
ence of  that  sort  has  developed  into 
something  tremendously  elaborate.  We 
have  "Please  hush  my  brat  because  it's 
been  roaring  with  pain  all  day"  for 
"Please  brush  my  hat  because  it's  been 
pouring  with  rain  all  day";  or  we  have 
the  story  of  the  supposed  founder  of 
this  verbal  dynasty  searching  long  and 
vainly  for  an  inn  called  the  "Dull  Man" 
at   Greenwich   when   he  should   have 
gone  to  the  "Green  Man"  at  Dulwich. 
The  present  writer,  knowing  tolerably 
well  the  best  that  has  been  said  and 
thought  lately  In  the  way  of  nonsense, 
has  Just  returned  with  intense  pleasure 
to  Lear's  "Book  of  Nonsense,"  which 
has  been  reprinted  with  the  original 
drawings  (how  inimitable  is  their  pre- 
posterous vivacity  of  line!)  by  Messrs. 
Routledge  (Is.)     The  last  occasion  he 
can    remember    when    he    enjoyed    a 
pleasure  comparable  with  this  re-read- 
ing of  Lear  was  when  another  classic 
of  his  youth  fell  into  his  hands  after 
a  period  of  neglect, — "Struwwelpeter." 
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We  said  that  Iiear's  rhymes,  haviug  do 
particular  application,  are  capable  of 
many  applications.  They  are  like  the 
Delphic  oracle;  being  full  of  general 
wisdom,  they  can  always  be  proved  to 
be  right:  — 

There  was  an  Old  Person  of  Gretna, 
Who  rushed  down  the  crater  of  Btna; 

When  they  said  "Is  it  hot?" 

He  replied  "No,  it's  not!" 
That  mendacious  Old  Person  of  Gretna. 

Who  does  not  know  the  audacious  poli- 
tician who  goes  down  Etna  and  tells 
you  that  he  is  positively  shivering  from 
cold?  And  there  are  people  who  be- 
lieve his  word,  as  though  Empedocles 
need  not  have  been  consumed  after  all! 
Then  we  have  the  perfect  type  of  the 
agnostic:  — 

There  was  an  Old  Man  of  th'  Abruzzi, 
So  blind  that  he  couldn't  his  foot  see; 

When  they  said  "Thaf  s  your  toe!" 

He  replied  "Is  it  so?" 
That  doubtful  Old  Man  of  th*  Abruzzi. 

Then  we  have  an  example  of  the  fate 
which  notoriously  waits  on  good  ad- 
vice, good  advice  being  given  only  ip 
order  that  it  may  be  ig^nored: — 

There  was  an  Old  Person  of  Hurst, 
Who  drank  when  he  was  not  athirst; 
When  they  said  "You'll  grow  fatter!" 
He  answered  "What  matter?" 
That  globular  Person  of  Hurst 

If  that  is  advice  combative,  the  follow- 
ing is  an  example  of  the  equally  fa- 
miliar phenomenon  of  advice  senten- 
tious:— 

There  was  an  Old  Man  with  a  beard, 
Who  sat  on  a  horse  when  he  reared; 

But  they  said  "Never  mind! 

You  will  faU  off  behind. 
You  propitious  Old  Man  with  a  beard!" 

The  Spectator. 


What  a  picture  of  unfounded  idealism 
in  this!— 

There  was  an  Old  Man  in  a  boat, 
Who  said  "I'm  afloat!  I'm  afloat!" 

When  they  said  "No  you  ain't!" 

He  was  ready  to  faint, 
That  unhappy  Old  Man  in  a  boat 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  person  who 
deliberately  puts  his  head  into  a  noose, 
and  afterwards  calls  heaven  to  witness 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  some  misfor- 
tune which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  foreseen: — 

There  was  an  Old  Man  of  Jamaica, 
Who  suddenly  married  a  Quaker; 

But  she  cried  out  "O  lack! 

I  have  married  a  black!" 
Which  distressed  that  Old  Man  of  Ja- 
maica. 

Finally,  here  is  an  example  of  knock- 
me-down  inconsequence  in  the  categor- 
ical negative: — 

There    was    an    Old    Man    who   said 

"Hush! 
I  perceive  a  young  bird  in  this  bush!" 

When  they  said  "Is  it  small?" 

He  replied  "Not  at  aU! 
It  is  four  times  as  big  as  the  bush!" 

Most  of  us  must  have  had  such  an  ex- 
perience. Some  polite  and  conven- 
tional question  explodes,  as  it  were,  a 
contradiction  that  veritably  "shakes  the 
arsenal  and  fulmines  over  Greece." 
That  perhaps  demonstrates  (by  the  rule 
of  exception)  as  well  as  any  rhyme  in 
the  book  the  difference  between  Lear 
and  Lewis  Carroll.  If  Lewis  Carroll 
had  been  Lear,  he  would  have  written 
more  rhymes  like  that;  and  if  Lear  had 
been  Lewis  Carroll,  he  would  have 
written  more  like  "'Twas  briUig  and 
the  slithy  toves." 
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IN  AN  AUCTION- ROOM, 

For    a    modest   form    of   sensation,  price  for  which  yon  were  prepared;  he 

which  may  be  enjoyed  with  regularity  has  humiliated  you  by  rendering  your 

and    respectability,    which,    except   in  presumably  superior  taste  and  knowl- 

flagrant  cases,  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  edge  of  no  avail.       Had  the  contest 

the  courts,  though  it  may  be  frowned  been  with  a  man  of  your  own  calibre 

upon  by  wives,  we  would  recommend  you  would  not  have  minded;  you  would 

the  auction-room.      You   must  ride  a  have  respected  his  courage  because  you 

hobby  of  sorts,  whether  postage  stamps  know  that  to  him  it  has  been  what  Mr. 

or  pictures,  Greek  coins  or  British  lepi-  Thomas  Traddles  called  "a  tooth  out"; 

doptera,  porcelain  or  ivories;  you  must  moreover,  he  has  become  the  weaker  for 

take  one  line  and  obtain  a  sufficient  another  struggle, 

knowledge  of  it  to  give  edge  to  your  To  enjoy  the  auction  game  properly 

desires.      Then  you  must  not  be  rich,  it  is  almost  essential  that  your  hobby 

at  least  not  so  rich  relatively  to  the  ob-  shall  be  one  that  is  not  too  much  in  the 

Jects  of  your  pursuit  as  to  make  you  hands  of  the  dealers.      The  great  pic- 

reckless  of  the  extent  to  which  you  in-  ture  buyers  have  many  sound  reasons 

dulge  your  fancy  for  any  particular  lot.  for  putting  their  purchases  into  com- 

In  order  to  get  up  the  real  tension  you  mission;  it  is  safer  so,  and  when  the 

must  go  to  a  sale  knowing  that  your  bids  are  soaring  among  the  thousands 

outlay    needs    to    be    strictly    limited,  it  is  well  to  keep  all  possibility  of  per- 

aware  that  you  can  buy  but  little  of  sonal  feeling  out  of  the  encounter,  but 

what  you  are  sure  to  want  and  that  as  a  result  the  historic  picture  fights 

only  a  turn  of  luck  will  obtain  perhaps  leave  us  cold.    The  room  is  big,  the  mere 

the  most  passionately  desired  thing  of  lookers-on   are  so   numerous  that  the 

all.      The  wealthy  man  who  needs  not  bidders    often    remain    undiscoverable, 

count  the  cost  of  his  collection  knows  only  the  calls  of  the  auctioneer  tell  you 

none  of  the  excitements  of  the  auction-  bow  the  tide  is  rising;  doubtless  the 

room;  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  find-  members  of  the  inner  ring  find  it  hu- 

ing  what  he  has  long  been  looking  for  man  enough,  but  the  outsider  can  only 

or  of  securing  a  bargain;  we  may  also  adtnire  the  pictures  and  gape  at  the 

allow  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  pur-  prices.      How  much  more  *intime"  is  a 

chases  when  they  come  home;  but  he  book-collectors*  gathering  or  a  sale  of 

has  no  part  In  that  two  minutes*  fever  prints;  men  nod  to  their  friends  across 

while     the     auctioneer's     hammer     is  the  narrow  tables  and  take  counsel  with 

still    poised    and    Fate    has    not    yet  the  dealers  (there  must  be  dealers,  or 

knocked.  who  would  maintain  the  prices  of  your 

With  what  rage  do  you  find  yourself  own  collection  when  it  comes  to  the 

up  against  such  a  man  of  wealth — ^in  hammer?),  all  is  friendly  gossip  until 

all    that    catalogued    abundance    why  the  auctioneer  takes  his  seat.      Then 

should  he  want  your  one  ewe  lamb?  you  unfold  your  catalogue  and  renew 

You   bid   on  past  the   price  you   had  the  feeling  with  which  you  used  to  take 

set  down  as  proper,  up  to  and  beyond  up  a  fateful  examination  paper.      The 

your  uttermost  limit,  and  still  he  nods  neighbor  who  thus  confided  his  emo- 

« 

on  indifferently.       The  hammer  falls,  tions  to  us  had  indeed  so  triumphed 

and  you  feel  some  satisfaction  at  hav-  over    examination    papers    that    such 

ing  made  him  pay,  but  more  indigrnation  posthumous  generosity  towards  them  is 

that  he  has  exceeded  the  decent  market  easily  understood.      But  the  examina- 
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tiou  now  is  only  in  self-control  and  good 
temper. 

The  mood  in  which  you  approach  a 
sale  depends  in  the  first  place  on 
whether  you  are  a  collector  or  not;  of 
course  In  a  sense  every  regular  huyer 
is  a  collector,  but  some  men  are  spe- 
cially 80,  because  they  view  their  sub- 
ject systematically  and  as  it  were  on  a 
finite  plan,  which  requires  a  type  spec- 
im^i  to  represent  each  section  or 
school.  Postage  stamps,  coins,  books, 
natural  history  specimens,  admit  of 
little  other  treatment,  so  that  the  col- 
lector's consideration  of  a  given  sale  is 
much  simplified,  for  he  can  confine  his 
attention  to  filling  up  as  many  of  the 
gaps  in  his  set  as  his  pocket  will  allow, 
knowing  also  in  advance  within  pretty 
close  limits  what  the  prices  ought  to  be. 
But  with  objects  of  art  a  good  many 
other  factors  come  into  play:  mere 
rarity  is  still  an  element  In  determin- 
ing value,  but  the  artist  now  impresses 
himself,  because  many  men  buy  the 
name  and  not  the  thing.  Above  all, 
beauty  forms  the  new  and  incalculable 
element,  for  its  appeal  Is  so  individual 
and  personal.  Condition  and  preser- 
vation tell,  of  course,  In  all  cases.  One 
kind  of  buyer  is  indeed  Indifferent  to 
condition  and  heeds  little  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  medium  if  only  the  beauty 
be  patent;  the  pot  may  be  cracked,  the 
ivory  may  lack  a  limb  or  the  print  a 
margin,  the  drawing  may  lurk  beneath 
a  coat  of  dirt:  he  will  forgive  all  for  a 
hint  of  the  divine.  Another  type  of 
buyer  cares  only  for  what  is  cheap:  he 
does  not  trouble  about  the  big  things 
except  perhaps  to  make  the  running 
while  the  eventual  contestants  are 
hanging  back  for  the  others  to  begin; 
his  desires  lie  in  the  direction  of  quan- 
tity. Of  opposite  temperament  is  the 
man  who  will  only  buy  perfect  pieces, 
in  which  meet  all  the  desiderata  of 
rarity,  beauty,  and  condition;  this  man 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  and  will 
pass  piece  after  piece  that  is  not  quite 


up  to  his  standard,  firm  in  his  faith 
that  **There*s  plenty  jasper  somewhere 
in  the  world."  His  catalogue  contains 
few  or  no  marks,  he  lets  many  beauti- 
ful and  desirable  things  go  by;  his 

the  calm  eye  that  seeks 
'Mid  aU  this  huddling  sUver  UtUe  worth 
The  one  thin  piece  that  comes,  pure 
gold;  he  waits. 

Whether  this  man  succeeds  or  remains 
empty-handed  with  his  virtue,  he  at 
least  avoids  that  chill  of  disillusion- 
ment which  comes  when  you  have*  got 
your  purchases  home  and  the  last 
wrapper  falls  off  the  thing  you  only 
bought  because  you  rather  liked  it 

Some  men  buy  on  system;  they  ap- 
praise every  item  beforehand  and  fix 
rigorous  limits  to  their  bids;  others 
merely  mark  off  what  they  like  and 
trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment 
to  decide  whether  they  shall  venture  or 
how  far  they  will  go.  Of  course  the 
first  plan  is  the  proper — nay,  the  only 
—one  for  the  perfectly  regulated  man, 
but  that  dull  person  rarely  keeps  such 
a  weakness  as  a  hobby.  Also  there  are 
sales  containing  no  particular  Item 
which  makes  you  feel  you  must  possess 
it  whatever  comes  or  goes;  to  such  sales 
you  may  go  as  a  free  lance,  ready  for 
anything  desirable  that  turns*  up 
cheaply. 

In  their  style  of  bidding  also  men 
show  great  differences;  some  like  to  bid 
only  the  necessary  once,  they  wait  until 
the  contest  is  exhausted  and  the  last 
man  is  expecting  the  hammer  to  fall 
on  what  he  thinks  is  the  winning  bid. 
This  plan  may  or  may  not  provoke  a 
bitter  fight,  for  if  some  men  are  un- 
breathed  and  decline  the  new  challenge 
others  resent  the  intrusion  and  spend 
freely  rather  than  give  in.  Moreover, 
if  you  disclose  yourself  early  others 
may  draw  back  out  of  friendliness,  or 
knowing  that  you  are  a  determined  fel- 
low when  you  begin.  Some  men  like 
to  keep  on  capping  the  last  bid  with  a 
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minimum  rise;  an  occasional  move  is 
to  spring  the  price  suddenly  from  a  low 
stage  to  something  near  the  proper  fig- 
ure. This  declares  the  plane  on  which 
you  mean  to  fight  and  is  often  effective 
In  frightening  off  dabblers  who  might 
have  been  drawn  on  to  greater  heights 
had  the  bidding  mounted  by  degrees. 
But,  after  all,  there  is  little  scope  in 
the  auction-room  for  the  poker  player; 
It  Is  the  initial  decision  what  to  go  for 
and  how  far  to  go  which  determines 
the  success  of  your  afternoon's  pas- 
time.     If  you  have  th^  true  fiair  you 
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may  make  it  really  profitable,  if  you 
have  only  common  sense  you  will  get 
your  measure  of  sensations  for  nothing  • 
and  in  the  end  recover  your  capital, 
though  you  will  have  had  to  take  out 
the  interest  in  the  current  enjoyment  of 
your  collection.  You  might  well  have 
bought  a  few  hours'  entertainment 
much  more  wastefully;  but  as  no  joy  Is 
complete  without  its  pain,  you  will 
often  obtain  that  complementary  sensa- 
tion when  later  you  come  to  contem- 
plate your  bank  book. 


ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 


Although  the  great  American  ocean- 
ographer  had  reached  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-five, few  of  his  friends  were  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  his  death,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place,  somewhat 
suddenly,  on  board  the  s.s.  Adriatic  on 
March  28,  while  on  a  voyage  back  to 
the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  son  of  a  famous 
father,  Alexander  Agassiz  was  born  in 
Switzerland  but  naturalized  in  Amer- 
ica; yet,  so  cosmopolitan  was  he  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  that  if  ever  an  indi- 
vidual deserved  the  title  of  "a  citizen  of 
the  world"  he  was  the  man.  Up  to  the 
age  of  thirteen,  he  was  educated  in  his 
native  land,  but,  proceeding  to  the 
United  States  in  1848,  he  went  to  the 
Harvard  University,  where— as  a  stu- 
dent in  chemistry  and  engineering — he 
obtained  his  degree  of  B.Sc.  at  the 
age  of  twenly-two.  After  spending  a 
short  time  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  young  Agas- 
siz became  a  mining  expert,  and  so  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  this  profession  that, 
acquiring  possession  of  valuable  prop- 
erties in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  he 
rapidly  made  a  very  large  fortune  in 
connection  with  the  copper  mines. 

The  love  of  natural-history  studies, 


however,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  soon  made  itself  felt;  at  first  he 
assisted  his  father  as  curator  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at 
Harvard.  As  his  wealth  increased,  he 
was  able  to  benefit  that  institution,  not 
only  by  specimens  collected  during  his 
extensive  travels  and  by  defraying  the 
cost  of  many  expensive  publications, 
but  also  by  gifts  of  money  up  to  100,- 
0001.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  acted  as  curator  of  the  museum  for 
eleven  years.  Beginning  with  the 
study  of  marine  ichthyology,  he  subse- 
quently came  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
great  authority  on  the  Echinodermata, 
so  that,  on  the  return  of  the  Challenger 
expedition,  he  was  asked  to  undertake 
the  report  on  the  Echini  collected  dur- 
ing the  voyage. 

But  the  work  for  which  Alexander 
Agassiz  will  be  chiefiy  remembered  was 
that  which,  during  nearly  forty  years, 
he  carried  on  at  his  own  expense  in 
connection  with  oceanography.  The 
United  States  Government,  with  the 
greatest  liberality  and  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  science,  allowed  him 
from  time  to  time  the  use  of  their  sur- 
reylng  vessels,  the  captains  of  which 
were  instructed   to  place   themselves 
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virtually  under  the  orders  of  Agassiz 
bimeelf.  The  naturalist,  aided  by  a 
staff  selected  and  paid  by  himself,  car- 
ried on  soundings  and  dredgings  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  special  atten- 
tion being  devoted  to  the  study  of  coral 
reefs.  Beginning,  in  1877,  with  the 
study  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
America,  Agassiz  continued  his  work 
in  1880  by  investigating  the  surface 
fauna-  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Besides 
working  out  the  details  derived  from 
the  study  of  collections  made  during 
these  voyages,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  connection  with  the 
Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool- 
ogy, Agassiz  wrote  a  well-illustrated  ac- 
count of  his  work,  "The  Three  Voyages 
of  the  Blake,"  in  two  volumes. 

In  1891  Agassiz  transferred  his  atten- 
tion to  the  western  shores  of  the  United 
States  and  Central  America,  investi- 
gating the  seas  around  the  Sandvtrlch 
Islands,  and  paying  special  attention  to 
the  coral  reefs  there,  between  1892  and 
1894.  His  explorations  were  extended 
during  1895-6  to  the  Great  Barrier  Reef 
of  Australia,  and  In  1897-8  to  the  Fiji 
Islands.  In  1899  and  1900  he  was  able 
to  undertake  a  cruise  among  the  various 
groups  of  coral-islands  lying  between 
San  Francisco  and  Japan.  In  1901-2 
Agassiz  commenced  his  study  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  paying  especial  attention 
to  the  Maldive  Islands  and  their  sur- 
roundings; and,  in  order  to  complete 
the  examination  of  portions  of  the  Pa- 
cific that  he  had  not  already  visited, 
he  devoted  the  years  1904-5  to  a  cruise 
among  the  important  Island-groups  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Intervals  between  his  several 
voyages  were  occupied  by  Agassiz  In 
the  study  of  his  enormous  collections 
and  the  preparation  of  memoirs  dealing 
with  the  results  obtained.  These  were 
issued,  regardless  of  expense  as  to  their 
illustration,  in  the  publicatione  of  the 
Boston  Society's  Museum  of  Compara- 


tive Zoology.  No  fewer  than  thirty 
volumes  of  memoirs  and  fifty-three  vol- 
umes of  bulletins  are  devoted  to  the 
results  obtained  from  the  study  of  these 
collections  by  Agassiz  and  the  various 
specialists  who  assisted  him.  His  own 
favorite  place  of  work  was  Paris, 
where  rooms  were  always  allotted  to 
him  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
and  he  had  the  fullest  access  to  scien- 
tific libraries. 

Of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
results  of  these  voyages  It  is  Impossi- 
ble to  speak  too  highly.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  him  are  those  relating  to  great 
movements  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  bed  of  the  Pacific  in  comparatively 
recent  geological  times.  This  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  numerous  upraised  coral- 
reefs  which,  following  Dana,  he  de- 
scribed; In  many  of  these  the  limestone 
rock,  now  at  elevations  of  1000  feet  and 
upwards,  has  been  more  or  less  com- 
pletely converted  Into  dolomite. 

It  Is  not  necessary.  In  face  of  the 
above  statement  of  facts,  to  add  that 
Agassiz  was  a  man  of  Indomitable  en- 
ergy.  He  thought  ad  little  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic  as  we  do  of  crossing  the 
Thames,  and  death  met  him  at  last 
while  still  "on  the  move."  Of  his 
courage,  a  remarkable  example  is  told 
concerning  an  altercation  he  had  with 
a  military  ofBcer  In  a  crowded  res-* 
taurant  in  Germany;  on  that  occasion 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  resent  an  Insult 
by  a  blow,  though  fortunately  any  se- 
rious result  from  the  rash  act  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Interposition  of  a  num- 
ber of  judicious  friends  of  the  ofllcer, 
aided  by  American  and  English  visitors 
who  were  present  In  early  life,  Alex- 
ander Agassiz  exhibited  something  of 
the  dogmatic  habit  of  mind  that  distin- 
guished his  Illustrious  father;  but,  mel- 
lowed by  age  and  constant  intercourse 
with  other  men,  he  became  In  after 
life  strikingly  open-minded  and  ready 
to  listen  to  arguments,  even  those  that 
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told  against  Ms  most  cherished  con- 
victions. Those  who  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  his  friendship  in  his  later  life 
knew  him  as  a  man  of  ardent  enthusi- 
asm, restless  energy,  and  charming  bon- 
homie, but  also  as  one  patient  in  dis- 
cussion, and  always  ready  to  listen  to 
facts  and  reasonings  from  whatever 
quarter  they  came.  His  generosity 
was  unbounded,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  place  his  abundant  materials 
at  the  service  of  young  men  who  were 
qualified  and  willing  to  engage  in  their 
study. 

In  every  scientific  circle  of  Eu^pe,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  America,  Alexander 

Nature. 


Agassiz  was  well  known,  and  in  all  of 
them  his  loss  will  be  deeply  mourned. 
In  France  he  received  the  Legion 
d'Honneur,  and  in  Grermany  the  Order 
of  Merit.  In  this  country  he  was  for 
many  years  a  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Only  last  year  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  awarded 
him  the  Victoria  research  medal,  and 
we  may  fitly  conclude  this  notice  with 
the  verdict  of  the  president  in  announc- 
ing the  award — a  verdict  in  the  Justice 
of  which  all  must  agree — "He  has  done 
more  for  oceanographical  research  than 
any  other  single  individual." 

John  W.  Judd. 


CHRIST^S  WORDS  CONOERNINQ  HIMSELF. 


Many  men  and  women  to-day  who  do 
not  claim  to  belong  to  what  is  called  the 
religious  world  strive  ardently  to  real- 
ize to  themselves  the  character  of 
Christ,  to  bring  to  life  in  their  own 
minds  the  personality  which  has  ex- 
torted the  supreme  homage,  and  in 
great  measure  modified  the  actual  na- 
ture, of  the  white  race.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  the  past  have 
found  the  realities  of  life  explicable, 
and  the  reality  of  death  endurable, 
simply  because  they  have  been  able 
to  realize  the  personality  of  our  Lord, 
and  have  found  in  that  realization  an 
all-sufficient  religion.  The  task  is 
less  easy  than  it  used  to  be.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  untrue  to  say  that  in 
no  age  has  it  been  attempted  by  so 
many  or  accomplished  by  so  few. 
There  are  some  still  who  count  them- 
selves to  have  attained  in  this  respect, 
but  they  cannot  impart  the  inspired  se- 
cret. The  Grospels  remain  open  before 
us  all,  but  the  white  light  which  has 
played  upon  them  for  a  generation  has 
not  served  to  outline  the  figure  of 
Ohrist.  He  still  speaks  from  the  sa- 
cred pages  as  never  man  spake,  and 


surely  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  that  the 
world  never  listened  so  intently;  but 
when  Evangelical  preachers  describe 
to  their  hearers  a  "personal  relation" 
with  Christ,  the  number  of  those  who 
turn  away  in  sad  uncomprehension  be- 
comes daily  more  and  more. 

Can  we  gain  any  clear  conception 
from  the  study  of  those  sentences  of 
our  Lord  which  apply  directly  to  Him- 
self? What  did  He  say  directly  of 
Himself  to  the  world?  The  sentences 
are  very  hard  to  reconcile  with  each 
other,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  a 
complete  picture  when  we  consider  the 
words,  "If  I  bear  witness  of  myself, 
my  witness  is  not  true."  The  end  for 
which  He  was  born  was  not.  He  dis- 
tinctly declared,  to  bear  witness  to 
Himself,  but  "to  the  truth."  He  ad- 
mitted unhesitatingly  the  soundness  of 
the  homely  wisdom  which  leads  men  to 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  the  man  who 
vaunts  his  power  and  his  personality. 
He  did  not  wish  that  wonders  should 
be  regarded  as  proof  of  inspiration. 
"If  any  man  wiUetb  to  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it 
be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from 
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myself,"  He  said.  Again,  He  seems 
to  care  little  through  what  source  the 
revelation  reaches  any  one.  The  truth 
may  come  to  a  man  through  a  Disciple, 
through  a  child  even.  *'He  that  hear- 
eth  you  heareth  me;  and  he  that  de- 
spiseth  you  despiseth  me;  and  he  that 
despisetb  me  despiseth  him  that  sent 
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me. 

But  when  we  iiave  considered  all  this 
we  are  still  tempted  to  ask  with  Pi- 
late, "What  is  truth?"  for  it  is  certain 
that  Christ  made  no  attempt  to  proclaim 
all  truth,  even  In  the  very  limited  de- 
gree in  which  man  has  since  found  it 
out  He  never  alludes  to  what  we  call 
science,  or  in  any  scientific  spirit  to 
history  or  the  arts.  He  seems  to  al- 
lude to  that  truth  which  ehould  make 
men  free,  which  should  save  them 
from  bitterness,  desperation,  and  reck- 
less sin,  from  being  utterly  confounded 
by  the  pain  and  distress,  and  apparent 
meaningleesness,  of  a  large  portion  of 
life.  At  the  very  beginning  of  His  mis- 
sion the  Bvangellst  describes  an  impres- 
sive scene  in  the  synagogue  wherein  the 
young,  and  as  yet  unknown,  teacher  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  ob- 
ject of  His  life.  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,"  He  declared,  "be- 
cause he  bath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captive,  and  recover- 
ing of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  lib- 
erty them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Tliat 
portion  of  the  truth  which  will  do  this 
is  the  portion  that  men  want,  and 
there  are  times  when  we  have  all  felt 
that  no  other  form  of  truth  is  of  any 
more  value  than  the  veriest  opinion. 
We  shall,  we  know,  be  contradicted  by 
many  theologians;  but  to  the  ordinary 
man  who  is  not  Interested  in  theology 
the  plain  inference  from  all  our  Lord's 
references  to  Himself  is  that  His  great 
object  was  the  relief  of  human  misery, 
mental,  moral,  and  physical;  to  comfort 


the  «ad,  the  poverty-stricken,  the  op- 
pressed, and  the  sick;  and  to  enlighten 
those  whom  intellectual  darkness  stu- 
pefies, brutalizes,  or  maddens.  No 
one  will  deny  that  this  is  the  noblest 
of  conceivable  ambitions. 

To  turn  to  another  group  of  sayings. 
What  did  our  Lord  eay  of  a  more  in- 
timate nature  concerning  Himself? 
The  most  puzzling,  yet  ];)erhaps  the 
most  attractive,  sentence  of  all  is  in  the 
form  of  a  deprecatory  question:  "Why 
callest  then  me  good?  there  is  none 
good  but  one,  that  is,  God."  Now  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  one  of  the  per- 
fections of  character  is  humility.  It 
is  not  in  human  nature  to  acknowledge 
perfection  where  perfection  is  pro- 
claimed. Our  Lord,  however,  gave  no 
countencmce  to  that  rather  despicable 
scrupulosity  which  has  led  many  re- 
ligious men  to  contemplate  with  lugu- 
brious enjoyment  the  profound  and 
equal  wickedness  of  the  human  heart. 
While  all  good  men  would  always.  He 
knew,  acknowledge  themselves  un- 
profitable servants,  there  were,  He  took 
it  for  granted,  scores  of  good  people 
who  could  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
preaching  of  repentance,  and  to  alter 
them  was  not.  He  said,  the  object  of 
His  mission.  Again,  He  puts  aside 
with  some  Impatience  that  acknowl- 
edgement of  His  greatness  which  the 
Church  all  through  the  ages  has  been 
tempted  to  confuse  with  faith.  Will- 
ingness to  say  "Lord,  Lord,"  did  not. 
He  said  with  an  almost  satiric  tren- 
cbancy,  proclaim  a  man's  citizenship  to 
be  in  heaven.  He  put  the  will  to  act 
well  before  the  will  to  worship. 

But  there  are  sayings  of  our  Lord 
which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  in  ab- 
solute contradiction  of  those  that  we 
have  quoted.  "I  am,"  He  said,  "the 
way,"  "the  life,"  "the  light  of  the 
world,"  "the  door"  through  which  men 
approach  God;  "No  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father,  but  by  me."  Either  we 
must  set  wholly  aside  the  first  set  of 
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sayings,  or  we  muflt  regard  these  as 
metaphorical.  He  must  have  meant: 
'*In  my  message  are  all  these  things, 
and  only  those  who  can  accept  this 
theory  of  life  can  conceive  of  God  as  a 
Father."  Plainly  this  is  the  truth. 
Can  reason  alone  conceive  of  God  In 
that  light?  The  love  of  God  is  an  In- 
spiration. Will  reason  alone  pro- 
nounce a  blessing  on  the  mourners,  the 
meek,  the  peacemakers,  the  pure  in 
heart?  Can  reason  deliver  us  from 
the  maddening  thought  of  chance,  the 
lust  of  revenge,  and  the  terror  of 
death?  Yet  from  the  moment  that 
man  leaves  a  savage  state  behind  him 
he  is  conscious  of  voices  in  his  heart 
which  oveipower  his  reason,  and  he 
suspects  that  these  voices  are  divine. 
Christ  confirmed  his  hope.  He  pro- 
claims Himself  the  rest-giver.  He 
tells  men  to  rely  upon  an  Intuition. 
Does  not  what  He  says  awake  some 
answer  in  their  hearts?  "Ye  believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me,"  He  exhorts. 
His  words  must  have  set  His  hearers 
thinking  of  His  teaching  as  &  whole. 
Can  they  not  believe  what  the  Prophets 
have  already  suspected, — that  man 
stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  Giver 
of  his  spirit;  that  he  is  not  here  by  ac- 
cident; that  might  is  not  right;  that 
body  and  soul  do  not  die  together;  that 
revenge  is  the  justice  of  beasts,  and 
sympathy  the  prerogative  of  man,  the 
sign  of  bis  relation  to  God?  All  these 
things  Christ  taught  with  certainty, 
never  swerving  from  His  attitude  of 
knowledge.      By  this  assurance  alone 
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could  He  support  men's  souls,  lighten 
the  burden  of  trouble,  ease  the  yoke  of 
endless  thought  We  see  Him  In  the  Gos- 
pel strong  and  certain,  yet  full  of  com- 
passion. But  how  elusive  is  the  picture. 

There  are  words  of  our  Lord  about 
Himself  which  transcend  the  spiritual 
comprehension  of  to-day, — ^those  in 
which  he  spoke  of  His  unity  with  God 
and  His  return  whence  He  came.  Mas- 
ters of  theology  in  the  past  have  inter- 
preted them  to  the  world.  Now  as  we 
read  their  metaphysical  explanations 
we  seem  to  be  reading  a  dead  language. 
Will  these  words  ever  be  satisfactorily 
explained  again?  Probably.  Mean- 
while may  not  ordinary  men  content 
themselves  in  the  belief  that  our  Lord 
was  not  always  teaching,  but  some- 
times speaking  out  of  a  full  heart  a 
truth  above  the  comprehension  of  the 
simple  and  the  poor,  who  in  a  spir- 
itual sense  we  are  in  these  days  of 
change  and  materialism?' 

There  are  surely  some  good  signs  to- 
day, signs  of  a  living  Christianity,  dif- 
ficult as  we  find  it  to  realize  Christ 
The  Disciples  were  Christians  after  the 
Crucifixion  and  before  the  Resurrec- 
tion, though  to  their  eyes  the  world 
grew  dark.  They  could  not  recognize 
the  Light  of  the  World  upon  His  reap- 
pearance, but  they  were  spellbound  by 
His  words,  and  looked  back  at  a  hap- 
pier period  to  this  time  of  spiritual  de- 
spondency without  self-reproach.  "Did 
not  our  heart  bum  within  us?"  they 
said,  while  as  yet  they  had  not  recog- 
nized the  speaker. 
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After  nine  years,  the  agreeable 
group  of  nine  stories  in  which  Miss 
Eliza  Ome  White  embodies  the  story 
of  "John  Forsyth's  Aunts"  reappears  in 
a  new  edition,  and  will  be  sincerely 
welcomed  by  all  capable  of  enjoying  its 
pungent  geniality.      The   "aunts"   are 


three  sisters  so  widely  differing  in  tem- 
perament that  their  closely  associated 
life  in  one  house  has  quite  enough  ad- 
venture and  variety  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  ordinary  humanity.  John 
Forsyth  himself  and  the  acquaintances 
of  the  sisters  are  vivaciously  described 
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and  the  little  book  should  hold  its  own 
with  those  first  published  this  year. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Perry's  "Dan  Merri- 
thew"  belongs  to  the  wholesomei  clean 
variety  of  fiction  glorifying  the  va- 
rious classes  5f  brave  fellows  whose 
business  it  is  to  save  life  and  property 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  although  brief, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  species,  not 
prolonging  the  struggles  of  man  with 
nature  until  they  become  painful,  and 
not  piling  seas  mountains  high  that 
man  may  climb  them  as  a  cat  ascends 
a  roof.  Real  water  and  real  fire  assail 
the  hero,  and  he  earns  his  victories,  in- 
cluding his  conquest  of  the  heroine, 
and  she  is  worth  conquering.  Brisk, 
and  awakening,  a  viol  in  the  orchestra 
of  fiction,  is  a  fair  description  of  the 
story.      A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

By  all  tradition  the  author  whose 
first  novel  succeeds  is  sure  to  fail  with 
his  second,  if  it  belong  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  fiction,  but  this  is  a  year  in 
which  rules  are  severely  tested  by 
many  exceptions,  and  Mr.  Roman  Dou- 
bleday's  "The  Red  House  on  Rowan 
Street"  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  Like 
"The  Mystery  of  Hemlock  Avenue," 
the  new  story  has  a  mysterious  mur- 
der, but  it  has  so  many  other  myster- 
ies and  the  murder  comes  so  late  in 
the  story  that  it  counts  for  little.  Al- 
most every  personage,  in  the  tale  is 
more  or  less  mysterious,  all  are  the 
puppets  of  the  weakest,  and  those  who 
seem  most  likely  to  be  criminals  finally 
stand  forth  as  blameless  lambs.  The 
hero  is  a  good  amateur  detective,  the 
heroine  snfflclentiy  spirited  to  excuse 
his  devotiiiu,  and  a  bit  of  by  play  intro- 
ducing a  lady  who  has  cast  herself  for 
the  part  <  f  heroine  is  pleasantly  hu- 
morous.     Littie.  Brown  &  Co. 

The  thira  volume  ol^Ludwig  Fried- 
lander's  'T.  iman  Life  and  Manners  un- 
der the  Ear'y  Empire,"  translated  by  J. 


H.  Freese  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  brings, 
this  important  work  to  a  conclusion 
with  a  survey  of  Belles-Lettres,  Reli- 
gion, Philosophy  and  Belief  in  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul.  These  themes 
are  treated  with  the  same  fulness  of 
detail  and  the  same  skill  in  the  sifting 
and  collation  of  facts  which  character- 
ize the  first  two  volumes;  and  they 
manifest  also  the  same  discernment  and 
power  of  generalization.  Altogether, 
this  work  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is 
broad  and  scholarly,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  in  Germany  it 
has  passed  through  numerous  editions. 
Although  the  work  is  now,  in  a  sense, 
complete,  and  the  index  in  this  volume 
covers  all  three,  it  is  announced  that  a 
supplementary  volume  may  be  looked 
for  this  year  which  will  contain  the 
notes  and  excursuses  omitted  from  the 
seventh  (popular)  German  edition,  from 
which  this  translation  has  been  made. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since 
Dr.  Andrew  M.  Fairbairn,  then  and 
until  recently  Principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  published  a  volume  of  "Stud- 
ies in  the  Life  of  Christ"*  which  won 
immediate  attention  by  the  breadth  of 
its  scholarship  and  the  fervor  and 
beauty  of  its  style.  The  intervening 
years  have  been  filled  with  useful  la- 
bor in  the  same  and  similar  fields;  and 
now  we  have  the  latest  fruits  of  them 
in  a  volume  of  "Studies  in  Religion 
and  Theology,"  marked  by  the  same- 
characteristics  as  the  earlier  work  and 
grouping  under  one  title  and  in  a 
certain  order  of  subject  and  treatment, 
discussions,  addresses  and  expositions 
produced  at  different  times  and  for 
different  occasions,  but  closely  con- 
nected and  forming  a  well-knit  whole. 
Studies  of  the  church  In  the  first  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century;  of  ecclesi- 
astical polity  and  the  religion  of 
Christ;  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
sects;  of  Jesus  as  the  founder  of  the 
Christian   church,   and   His   teachings 
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in  the  different  periods  of  His  life;  and 
of  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  of  John 
make  up  the  sub-divisions  of  the  vol- 
ume. Earnest,  reverent,  eloquent, 
these  papers  constitute  a  welcome  and 
important  addition  to  the  literature  of 
contemporary  religious  thought  and 
discussion.      The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  parsons  known  to  Mr.  TroUope 
and  those  seen  in  Cardinal  Newman's 
"Loss  and  Gain"  recur  to  the  memory 
as  one  reads  Mr.  Vincent  Brown's  "The 
Screen/*  but  Mr.  Brown  has  his  own 
way  of  treating  his  minor  personages, 
and  of  his  chief  characters,  the  Bishop 
and  the  Vicar,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
say  too  much  in  praise.      The  former 
is  seen   through  the  eyes  of   a   man 
knowing  himself  to  be  the  bishop's  il- 
legitimate son,  but  the  author's  por- 
trayal, strong  and  clear  though  it  is, 
contains  nothing  that  can  offend.    The 
elephantine    physical    complacency    of 
the  Bishop  unites  with  his  very  real 
repentance  in  producing  an  effect  al- 
most tragic,  the  living  death  of  a  body 
too  gross  to  allow  its  informing  soul  to 
dominate  it.      The  Vicar,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Christian  of  exquisite  charity 
and  gentleness,  is  altogether  charming, 
and    the  chorus,   clergymen   of  diver- 
sified dignity,  play  their  parts  delight- 
fully, all  unconscious  of  the  Bishop's 
troubles,  although  they  are  watching 
him     with    anxious     attention.      The 
Bishop's  wife  and  his  son's  wife,  with 
the  mischief  which  they  work  In  per- 
fect ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  law  and 
ordinary  logic,  are  as  absurd  in  their 
way  as  Newman's  neat  little  carica- 
tures, and  taken  as  a  whole  the  book 
is  an  exceedingly  pretty  piece  of  high 
comedy.    B.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  double  task  of  impersonating  a 
narrator  and  simultaneously  shaping  a 
narrative  seems  easier  to  many  a  nov- 
elist than  it  actually  is,  and  they  who 
succeed    in    preserving    anything    like 


consistency  or  even  probability  In  the 
character  of  the  narrator  are  few.     In 
Miss    Kate    Langley    Bosher's    "Mary 
Cary,"   story   and   story-teller   become 
unreal    after    a    very    brief    struggle. 
Mary  Cary  is  an  Inmate  of  the  York- 
burg  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the 
cause  of  the  exceeding  liveliness  of  the 
institution,  in  which  things  happen  in 
sequence  more  rapid  than  should  be 
expected  in  a  select  boarding,  school 
for  young  ladies,  or  a  private  lunatic 
asylum.      Further    the    things    which 
occur  have  a  curious  likeness  to  those 
to  be  expected  in  infititutions  inhabited 
by  persons  older  and  wiser  in  the  ways 
of  the  world  than  the  common  female 
orphan.      The  dialect  of  Happy  Haw- 
kins, such  genius  for  devising  plays  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  minor  theatres,  and  the 
tender    sentiment    of    a    professional 
child  lover  are  unexpected  attributes 
of  a  minor  Female  Orphan,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  an  angelic   amateur  to   the 
teaching  staff  of  the  asylum  seems  im- 
probable.     Least  probable  of  all,  the 
secrecy  preserved  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  regard  to  Mary's  parentage, 
which  is  finally  shown  to  be  of  the  best, 
and    most    happily    adapted    to    bring 
about  the  happiness  of  the  angelic  ama- 
teur.     The  reader  proceeds  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  the  tale  in  an  in- 
cessant encounter  with  matter  for  ob- 
jection, but,  after  all,  thanks  to  a  cer- 
tain constant  fiow  of  humor,  the  book 
interests.       If   the   author   had   been 
content  to  tell  the  story  simply  it  would 
have  been  much  better;  but  it  is  clean 
and  funny  and  such  stories  are  at  pres- 
ent   seldom    attempted.       Harper    & 
Brothers. 

If  President  Tucker  had  chosen  to 
make  the  second  title  of  his  "Personal 
Power"  "Counsels  to  American  Citi- 
zens" instead  of  "Counsels  to  College 
Men,"  be  might  have  widened  its  circle 
of  readers  and  thus  have  rendered  serv- 
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ice  to  his  country;  for  although  the 
class  for  which  It  is  written  will  un- 
doubtedly profit  most  by  reading  it, 
there  is  no  intelligent  reader  of  either 
sex  to  whom  it  will  not  be  valuable. 
One  group  of  four  addresses  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  college  years 
1905-1908,  discusses  the  training  of  the 
gentleman,  the  scholar,  the  citizen,  apd 
the  altruist,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
high  school  graduate  who  reads  them 
before  he  enters  college  will  have  such 
a  preparation  for  his  new  life  as  few 
teachers,  and  no  parent  not  a  teacher 
could  give  him.  Twelve  of  the  pa- 
pers are  sermons  preached  at  the  ves- 
per services  in  Rollins  Chapel,  Dart- 
mouth, occasions  giving  the  speaker  an 
opportunity  to  supply  what  he  calls  the 
moral  supports  of  instruction  and  in  all 
of  them  the  appeal  to  the  condciousness 
of  personal  power  is  implied.  Among 
these,  the  discourse  on  ^'Professional 
Values' '  with  its  text  from  the  answer 
given  by  the  voice  to  St  Peter's  refusal 
of  the  food  miraculously  proffered  has 
interest  for  the  greatest  number  of 
readers,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  writer  does  not  condescend  to  the 
demagogue's  pretence  that  all  profes- 
sions are  equal  in  value.  On  the  other 
band,  in  the  discourse  entitled  **Distri- 
bution  of  Personal  Power",  he  shows 
that  every  man  who  adequately  attends 
to  his  own  business  serves  the  public 
and  the  State,  and  thus  the  two  dis- 
courses complement  one  another. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  this 
work  should  not  be  in  college  libraries, 
but  it  should  be  the  personal  possession 
of  the  college  man,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  preparatory  schools  will 
not  forget  it  in  preparing  their  prizes 
for  the  classes  of  1910.  Houghton 
Mifiiin  Oomimny. 

Grant  Showerman,  author  of  the  pa- 
pers collected  in  the  volume  entitled 
"With  the  Professor,"  is  professor  of 
Latin  literature  in  the  University  of 


Wisconsin;  and  his  book  will  make 
many  a  graduate  of  an  Bastern  college 
wonder  if  he  would  not  have  been 
luckier  if  he  had  learned  the  tongue  of 
Horace  from  one  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  tongue  of  Browning  and  Low- 
ell produces  such  a  paper  as  "The 
Professor  Travels  in  the  Realms  of 
Gold."  Here  is  a  charming  allegory  of 
education,  a  glorified  account  of  a  life 
progress  from  Sanders'  Primer  to  the 
heights  whence  are  visible  faery  lands 
glowing  with  fine  thought  and  gracious 
expression.  Professor  Showerman  is 
one  of  that  select  company,  hardly 
large  enough  to  found  a  synagogue, 
which  believes  in  a  child's  right  to  be 
educated  rather  than  in  his  liberty  to 
snatch  and  devour  learning  after  the 
fashion  of  his  arboreal  ancestors.  In 
the  twelve  papers  in  this  volume  he 
plays  with  the  miscreants  who  say 
^'pessimist"  when  they  mean  **despon- 
dent  person."  Next  he  makes  merry 
with  those  who  prefer  fumbling  in  the 
sawdust  of  language  study  to  roaming 
the  groves  of  Academe;  next  he  exalts 
literature;  then  he  considers  the  income 
which  he  does  not  receive,  the  alterna- 
tive being  hardly  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  any  one  but  a  professor;  in  the 
next  he  expounds  the  ways  of  teachers 
and  blends  his  last  two  subjects  in  an- 
other paper.  In  the  next  two  he  makes 
a  goodly  scrap  heap  of  the  brittle, 
shiny,  worthless  stupidities  preached 
on  the  child  since  the  day  when  Mr.  Al- 
cott  flogged  himself  because  his  pupils 
needed  a  flogging.  Lastly  he  has 
somewhat  to  say  on  social  usages,  and 
misuses;  and  then  he  once  more  seeks 
his  books  for  counsel  and  then  an  end. 
There  is  no  imitation  of  Dr.  Holmes' 
scheme  of  writing  in  these  essays  in 
which  the  author  does  indeed  speak  of 
"The  Professor"  instead  of  saying  "I"; 
but  the  likeness  lies  in  the  keen  pene- 
tration of  humbug;  the  scorn  of  twad- 
dle; the  ingenuity  in  devising  logical 
remedies,  and  the  deep  affection  shown 
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for  pnre  literature.  Teacbers,  parents, 
and  sciioolboards,  graduates  feeling  the 
lack  of  systematized  instruction, .  and 
ingenuous  beings  who  accept  whatso- 
ever pedagogic  nonsense  may  be  cur- 
rent will  be  stimulated  and  benefited 
by  this  work,  but  those  who  will  most 
highly  prize  it  are  those  who  will  flat- 
ter fancy  with  the  thought  that  there 
comes  from  its  pages  the  echo  of  a 
voice  that  is  still.    Henry  Holt  &  Go. 

Once  the  sturdy  tree  and  the  clinging 
vine  was  the  proper  flgure  under  which 
literature  might  describe  man  and 
woman:  to-day  American  fiction  in- 
clines to  class  the  man  as  a  creature 
generally  unable  to  stand  alone,  and  in 
Mr.  Winston  Ghurchiirs  "A  Modern 
Chronicle,"  the  characteristic  leads  to 
an  anti-climax  none  the  less  amusing 
because  of  its  absolute  truth  to  exist- 
ing conditions.  The  story  begins  with 
the  babyhood  of  the  heroine,  the 
daughter  of  an  American  foreign  con- 
sul, only  a  few  grades  above  the  moral 
rank  of  an  adventurer,  and  traces  her 
career  until  it  leaves  her  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  third  husband  who  appar- 
ently intends  to  check  a  fourth  suitor, 
should  he  appear,  although  his  own 
weak  seeking  of  an  alliance  with  her 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  his  lofty 
reproof  of  all  departures  from  the  most 
fastidious  financial  and  political  integ- 
rity. It  is  Honora's  second  husband 
in  whom  Mr.  Churchill  exhibits  the 
man  capable  of  deliberately  permitting 
a  woman  to  sacrifice  herself  for  him  as 
the  poor  creature  which  he  almost  in- 
variably is.  The  heroine  finds  herself 
unable  to  endure  life  with  her  husband 
after  he  becomes  the  well-paid  catspaw 
of  a  money-king,  but  diminishes  the 
dignity  of  her  behavior  by  immedi- 
ately obtaining  a  divorce  In  order  to 
marry  a  man  who  has  "taught  her 
what  love  is,*'  only  to  find  him  too 
feeble  to  exist  without  the  social  ap- 
proval of  certain  parochial  and  village 
dignitaries,   and  of   their   alms-giyiQc: 


and  philanthropic  wives,  and  willing  to 
compel  her  to  associate  with  various 
persons  of  acknowledged  immorality 
rather  than  to  live  in  solitude.  This 
instructive  piece  of  exposition  distin- 
guishes the  story  from  the  general  mul- 
titude of  tales  in  which  the  personages 
belong  to  the  same  moral  grade;  other- 
wise it  is  a  minute  record  of  the  growth 
of  a  character  hereditarily  deficient  in 
moral  stamina,  loving  luxury  and 
power,  and  dreading  hardship  and  lack 
of  deference.  This  full-length  por- 
trait, in  spite  of  physical  graces  of 
every  description,  in  spite  of  the  au- 
thor's artistic  abstention  from  com- 
ment, in  spite  even  of  its  attraction  of 
the  third  husband,  the  man  assert- 
ive of  lofty  idealB,  is  much  more  repel- 
lant  than  if  it  were  superficially  un- 
attractive, and  it  needs  more  than  the 
third  husband's  skill  as  an  advocate,  to 
make  the  reader  accept  his  statement 
that  her  experience  has  "ennobled"  her^ 
His  argument  that  it  is  wrong  for  her 
to  throw  away  her  opportunity  to  make 
a  good  use  of  her  remaining  years  of 
life  by  marrying  him  would  be  valid  if 
one  could  accept  his  statement  that  she 
can  make  him  happy.  But  who  can? 
Honora  is  an  admirable  study;  the 
feeble  gentleman  is  even  better,  but 
husband  nymber  three  is  incredible. 
He  begins  too  well  to  end  ridiculously. 
He  ends  too  foolishly  to  have  abstained 
from  folly  in  youth.  Setting  aside  the 
attractiveness  of  the  story  as  a  story 
it  must  be  said  that  It  accurately  re- 
fiects  certain  American  types,  among 
others  the  woman  of  fashionable  ambi- 
tion who  superciliously  patronizes  the 
religious  and  philanthropic  woman  and 
especially  patronizes  her  clothes,  and 
her  furniture,  and  this  and  its  correct 
rating  of  husband  Number  Two  set  the 
story  apart  from  other  novels  of  di- 
vorce. Authors  who  place  their  snobs 
and  scoundrels  where  they  belong  are 
less  common  than  could  be  wished,  but 
Mr.  Churchill  is  one  of  them.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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ISLE  OF  MY  HEART. 

Till  longing  bere  my  lone  self 

In  a  foreign  land  and  fair, 
Where  tbe  sun  is  ever  gleaming 

And  I  can  live  at  ease; 
For  it's  me  that  will  be  dreaming 

Of  the  dear  days  that  were 
.On  that  jewel  of  an  island 

In  the  sweet  Hebrides. 

The  little  island  of  my  heart, 

Oh!  cold  it  ia  and  bare — 
It's   bleak  with  rain  and  black  with 
peat, 

And  hungry  in  the  foam; 
But  sure  it*s  heartsome  and  it's  sweet. 

It's  me  that  would  be  there — 
For  they're  good  folk  and  warm  folk 

And  kind  folk  at  home. 

I'm  wondering  if  my  mother 

Will  be  sitting  by  her  door, 
With  the  spinning-wheel  at  even. 

That's  humming  like  a  bee; 
She'll  be  bent  and  gray  with  grieving 

For  the  dear  days  of  yore. 
And  her  old  heart  will  be  hungry 

For  her  sons  across  the  sea. 

My  father  will  be  growing  frail 

With  delving  in  the  croft, 
While  a  peat-smell,  a  sweet  smell 

Is   broken   from    the   land — 
A  blackbird  pipes  above  the  well. 

And  eve  is  falling  soft — 
He'll  be  old  and  worn  with  working 

I'lke  the  spade  that's  in  his  hand. 

It's  a  poor  land,  a  dour  land, 

A  hard  land  and  cold — 
The  young  grow  weary  of  its  yoke 

And  east  and  west  they  roam: 
There's  little  there  for  poor  folk 

When  they'll  be  growing  old. 
But  they're  near  to  me  and  dear  to  me. 

My  own  folk  at  home. 

Donald  A.  Mackenzie. 


MORNING. 

Along  the  lining  of  a  soft  night-cloud 
the  silver  Dawning  crept. 

Hushed  as  the  nightfall  on  the  sea, 
wh^re  deep  the  moonlight  slept, 

nis  nervous  way  among  the  stars  the 
I>awn  uncertain  stept. 


Silent  and  slow  from  point  to  point 
with  stealthy  feet  he  trod. 

And  one  by  one  with  ruthless  touch 
put  out  the  lamps  of-Ood, 

Then  down  the  East  triumphantly,  ha 
hurled  his  golden  rod. 

And  bright   and   strong   the   morning 

broke,   the   birds  sang  clear  and 

loud. 
And  keen  the  breeze  came  up  the  sky 

and  swept  the  soft  night-cloud 
Into  the  arms  of  Yesterday,  cold,  cold, 

within  her  shroud. 

The  waking  sun  with  heart  of  fire  rose 

up  from  out  the  gray. 
And  all  the  moor  was  painted  gold,  but 

very  far  away, 
I  saw.   like  mist  upon  the  hills,  the 

tears  of  Yesterday. 

Constance  Morgan* 


A  CHILDLESS  HOUSE. 

Of  peace  and   happiness   there  is   no 
dearth 
In  this  my  home,  that  love  has  made 

so  dear. 
Yet  oft  I  long  for  one  thing  lacking 
here. 
The  little  presences  whose  heart-whole 

mirth 
And  artless  innocence  have  touched  the 
earth 
With   influence  brought  from  some 

diviner  sphere 
Where  wrong  is  not,  and  love  has 
cast  out  fear — 
Alas!  they  are  absent  from  my  child- 
less hearth. 

Oh  were  it  mine,  on  these  too  silent 
floors 
To   flnd   some   broken   or  discarded 

toy; 
To  meet  the  glad  charge  of  some  tiny 
boy; 

Or  now  and  then  caress  upon  the 
stair 
Some   little  household    gods   in   pina- 
fores. 

With  bows  of  bright-hued  ribbon  in 
their  hair! 

John  Andermm  Stewart. 

The  TkiMli. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  IRELAND. 


The  recent  elections,  a  severe  blow 
for  the  liberals,  were  an  even  severer 
one  for  the  Irish  Nationaliets.  For 
the  first  time  since  he  rose  tx>  "the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  race  at  home 
and  abroad,"  Mr.  Redmond  found  liis 
authority  effectively  challenged.  He 
endured  but  did  not  enjoy  the  expe- 
rience of  a  whole  series  of  contested 
•eats.  He  lost  eleven  of  them  and 
lost  them  under  circumstances  that 
threaten  a  still  greater  defection  ut 
the  next  appeal  to  the  country.  Over 
a  cooaiderable  section  of  Ireland  poli- 
tics suddenly  ceased  to  be  froth  and 
faction.  They  became  instead  unwont- 
edly  linked,  linked  as  they  had  not 
been  since  the  Pamell  split,  with  spe- 
olflc  and  ponderable  issues,  with  the 
land  taxes  and  the  increased  whisky 
and  licensing  duties  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  Budget,  with  the  policy  of 
the  Nationalist  Party  towards  the 
Wyndham  Act  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of.  political,  bossism.  Many  causes 
And  Influences  that  diave  for  years  been 
slowly  sapping  the  foundations  of  offi- 
cial Nationalism  found  in  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  Healy  spokesmen  and  cham- 
pions of  a  rare  fire  and  pungency. 
It  was  their  revolt,  and  the  success 
It  met  with,  that  was  the  one  really 
unforese^i  development  of  the  Gen- 
ial EUection.  Its  consequences  have 
been  very  great.  But  for  the  fear  of 
lir.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Redmond  would 
never  have  pointed  his  alternative  of 
'!Nd  Veto,  no  Budget"  so  abruptly  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  Indeed, 
I  «m  not  at  all  sore  that  an  impartial 
analysis  would  not  discover  that  the 
ultimate .  foice  behind  the  embarrass- 
meotB  and  stratagems  of  the  Ministry 
during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
tl|e. province  of  Munster.  I  am  not, 
howerer,  concemed  at  this  moment 
with    the    effectEi    of    Mr.     O'Brien's 


{^m€ute  upon  the  scheme  of  British 
politics  so  much  as  with  its  signifi- 
cance as  a  purely  Irish  phenomenon. 
Within  the  past  two  decades  a 
change  that  has  all  the  srweep  of  a 
revolution  has  overtaken  Ireland.  The 
Irish  mind  has  taken  a  new  and  moat 
hopeful  turn  towards  the  concrete  and 
the  constructive.  There  is  a  far  wider 
realization  to-day  than  there  ever  was, 
or  could  be,  before,  that  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Irish  nation  depends  less 
on  the  passing  or  the  repeal  of  laws 
at  Westminster,  or  on  external  assist- 
ance of  any  kind,  than  on  the  eiforts 
of  Irishmen  in  Ireland;  and  that  those 
efforts,  to  produce  their  best  results, 
must  be  non-political  and  non-eecta- 
rian.  Thus,  we  have  seen  the  agri- 
cultural co-operative  movement,  ini- 
tiated by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  the 
real  "laberator"  of  latter-day  Ireland, 
spread  until  it  now  embraces  nearly 
100,000  farmers  and  has  organized 
over  nine  hundred  co-operative  cream- 
eries, poultry  societies,  village  banks 
and  so  on.  We  have  seen  the  Recess 
Committee,  composed  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  religions  and  politics,  for- 
mulating a  programme  of  material 
amelioration.  We  have  seen  the  fruit 
of  that  programme  in  the  I>epartment 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion, a  Department  popularly  gov- 
erned, working  with  and  through  com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  County 
Councils,  and  for  the  first  time  bring- 
ing expert  assistance  and  advice 
within  reach  of  the  peasant  proprie- 
tors. We  have  seen  the  establishment 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  for 
the  resettlement  of  the  Western  peas- 
antry on  cm  economic  basis,  and  for 
the  revival  and  encouragement  of  the 
Western  fishing  and  cottage  industries. 
We  have  seen  the  building  of  light 
railways.    We  have  seen  the  famous 
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round-table  conference  of  landlords 
and  tenants  that  brought  the  seven- 
centmy-old  struggle  for  the  land  within 
sigbt  of  a  decisive  and  more  or  less 
hannonlous  finish.  We  have  seen  the 
strong  and  auspicious  beginnings  of  a 
movement  of  industrial  re-creation. 
We  have  seen  instance  after  instance 
in  which  practicality  has  triumphed 
over  bigotry  and  partisanship;  in 
which  the  politicians  and  the  men  of 
business  have  met  and  fraternized  on 
a  common  platform  in  which  an  eco- 
nomic object  has  secured  the  united 
support  of  the  two  forces  that,  hith- 
erto, to  the  immense  disadvantage  of 
the  country  have  been  kept  aparW- 
the  force  of  industrial  leadership  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  political  leader- 
ship on  the  other.  On  all  sides  new 
spheres  of  non-contentloas  endeavor 
have  been  opened  up  in  which  all 
Irishmen  may  pairtlcipate.  Indeed,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  past  twenty 
years  have  witnessed  the  growth  of 
more  interest  among  Irishmen  in  the 
practical  problems  of  life,  and  more 
co-operation  among  them  In  the  solu- 
tion of  those  problems*  than  any  pre- 
vious period  of  Irish  history. 

Nor  do  the  movements  I  have 
touched  on  stand  alone.  They  are  re- 
inforced, and  ttieir  influence  in  incul- 
cating self-dependence  and  a  new 
sense  of  consck>us  and  constructive 
nationality  is  made  vastly  more  inten- 
sive and  extensive  by  the '  Gaelic 
League  and  the  fervor  ot  the  Celtic 
renascence.  The  Gaelic  League  is  an 
organized  and  enthusiastic  propaganda 
for  the  revival  of  the  old  Irish  tongue, 
the  old  Irish  dances,  folk-lore^  songs 
and  sports,  for  popularizing  the  sale 
of  Irish  goods  and  products,  for  pro- 
moting temperance,  for  brightening 
village  life,  raising  the  standard  of 
rural  economy,  and  implanting  among 
the  peasantry  a  higher  conception  of 
the  comfiNrts  and  embellishments  of 
the  home.    It  aims  at  an  all-embracing 


Irish  Ireland,  at  the  education  of  the 
people  in  the  broadest  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, at  the  building  up  of  an  Irish 
character  and  an  Irish  individuality 
in  a  purely  Irish  atmosphere.  "We 
shall  never  be  satisfied,**  said  its 
founder.  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  ^*untlU 
throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland,  man 
grasps  man  in  peace  and  unity.'*  No 
such  ideal  has  ever  yet  been  put  for- 
ward by  any  League  in  Ireland.  All 
other  Irish  Leagues  have  been  polit- 
ical, sectarian  or  agrarian,  have  nmde 
for  strife  and  not  for  peace,  have  ap- 
pealed not  to  the  individual,  but  to 
the  mob,  have  destroyed  character  in- 
stead of  forming  it  It  is  in  the  labors 
and  aims  of  the  Gaelic  League  that 
those  who  believe  that  IreUuid  is  in 
the  throes  of  some  such  revivification 
of  her  national  spirit  and  <^iaracter  as 
Hungary  underwent  sixty  odd  years 
ago  find  the  justification  for  their 
fai^ 

The  resultant  of  these  various  forces 
— the  cooperative  movement,  the 
Gaelic  League,  the  new  concerted  at- 
tention to  the  ways  and  means  of 
practical  prosperity,  and  so  on— 4s,  flxst 
and  foremost,  that  a  new  sense  of  In- 
terdependence is  tMing  propagated 
among  Irishmen  who  hitherto  have 
barely  conceived  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing anything  In  common.  Almost  for 
the  first  time  In  her  history  Ireland 
is  working  round  to  some  realisation 
of  what  nationality  is.  She  is  begin- 
ning to  see  that  it  is  something  be> 
yond  politics  and  immeasurably  above 
the  factitious  partitions  of  social  and 
sectarian  strife.  Secondly,  it  is  per- 
ceived to-day  more  clearty  than  ever 
before  that  the  salvation  of  Irriiuid 
depends  primarily  upon  the  elforti  of 
the  Irish  people  themselves  wooing 
on  Irish  soil.  The  best  Irish  thought 
Is  turning  Inwards,  is  moving  away 
from  Westminster  and  concentrating 
upon  Ireland  herself,  is  understanding 
at  last  that  it  is  not  in  the  House  of 
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Oommoiis  but  In  Ireland  that  the  true 
cmreDt  of  national  life  flowa.  Thirdly, 
there  la  an  increaalng  recognition  that 
the  deepest  and  most  permanent. qnea- 
ttons  InTolved  In  the  Irish  problem 
are  questions  not  of  constitutional 
cJiange  or  adaptation,  not  primarily 
of  material  development  or  even  of 
mental  emancipatioD,  bat  of  character 
and  spirit— questions  not  so  much  of 
Ireland  as  of  Irish  men  and  women. 
Great  as  Is  the  economic  Talue  of  the 
new  movemeots  of  agricultural  and 
iDdustriftl  betterment  It  is  pre-eml> 
nently  for  their  Influence  on  character, 
for  their  efficacy  In  conquering  self- 
distrust  and  encouraging  vkilHy  and 
self-r^ance,  that  they  are  most  to  be 
prised.  What  It  comes  to  is  that  the 
Irish  people  within  the  past  two  dec- 
ades have  begun  to  throw  off  the  dis- 
astrous belief  that  the  cure  for  all 
their  Ills  is  to  be  sought  In  legislation, 
in  some  external  agency  and  not  in 
themselves;  that  they  are  gradually 
breaking  down  sectarian,  90cial,  and 
party  barriers  and  coming  to  recognize 
that  they  are  all  members  of  one  na- 
tion; that  slowly  they  are  emancipat- 
ing themselves  from  the  tyranny  of 
leagues  and  committees  and  are  be- 
ginning to  think,  speak  and  act  for 
themselves  In  a  quite  novel  spirit  of 
individualism. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  im- 
mense pacification  of  the  country  in- 
duced by  the  Wyndham  Act.  Ire- 
land, as  a  whole,  has  definitely 
emerged  from  the  more  acute  stages 
of  agrarian  unrest.  The  land  ques- 
tion, or  rather  the  Land  Tenure  ques- 
tion, Is  on  Its  way  to  settlement,  has 
lest  already  most  of  Its  old  class  bit- 
terness, and  above  all  is  ceasing  to 
provide  the  motive-power  for  politi- 
cal agitation.  This  last  is  a  fact  of 
vital  moment  to  both  parties.  Irish 
Nationalism  has  always  posed  before 
the  world  as  a  struggle  for  self-gosr- 
emment.    I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it 


would  not  be  better  described  as  a 
movement  to  beat  rents  down.  Irish 
Unionism,  again,  has  always  put  for- 
ward Protestantism,  the  Crown  and 
the  Constitution  as  the  basis  of  its 
appeal.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
in  reality  it  has  not  beat,  as  much  as 
anything  else,  an  agitation  to  keep 
rents  up.  What  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  is  that  the  main  strengtii  of  Irish 
Unionism  has  been  tiie  landlords  and 
of  Irish  Nationalism  the  tenants. 
What  is  not  less  certain  is  that  the 
Home  Rule  movement  has  derived 
most  of  Its  impetus  from  the  land- 
hunger  of  the  peasantry.  The  genius 
of  Michael  Davitt,  by  linking  the  agra- 
rian question  with  the  national  ques- 
tion, the  desire  for  more  land  with 
the  desire  for  self-government,  incal- 
culably reinforced  the  intensity  of 
both  demands.  No  one  can  as  yet  say 
positively  whether  the  Irish  agitation 
for  autonomy  is  or  Is  not  a  self-suffic- 
ing movement  or  what  vitality  it  will 
possess  when  deprived  of  the  agrarian 
tumult  and  unrest  which  for  thirty 
years  and  more  has  been  its  backbone. 
But  the  peace  which  has  already  fol- 
lowed the  operations  of  the  Wyndham 
Act  suggests  that  the  Irish  peasant, 
once  placed  in  absolute  possession  of 
his  holding,  will  scarcely  be  the  same 
man,  susceptible  to  the  same  influ- 
ences, as  in  the  days  when  proprietor- 
ship seemed  an  incredible  dream. 
Like  all  peasants  lie  is  more  of  a  Tory 
than  an  agitator  and  more  of  a  mate- 
rialist than  either,  and  I  can  easily 
conceive  him  in  the  near  future,  when 
he  has  got  from  political  agitation  all 
it  is  capable  of  yielding,  as  a  steady- 
ing force  in  the  national  equilibrium, 
mounting  sentinel  for  law  and  order, 
ruling  the  laborers  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
an  authority  on  manures,  selling  his 
produce  through  co-operative  societies, 
borrowing  from  land-banks  of  his  own 
establishment  gradually  effecting  his 
escape  from  the  gombeenman,  a  Na- 
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tiooalist,  but  a  placid  one,  with  his 
pockets  rigidly  buttoned  up  agtfiitet 
the  treasurer  of  whatever  may  be  the 
fashionable  League  of  the  moment. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  inipossible 
that  the  expropriation  of  landlordism 
should  not  profoundly  afTect  the  pros- 
pects and  temper  of  Unionism.  The 
land  has  always  been  the  supreme  ral- 
lying-point  of  Unionist  defence  as  well 
as  of  Nationalist  attack;  and  the  fact 
that  the  pillars  of  the  Unionist  party 
are  ceasing  to  be  landlords,  are  relin- 
quishing their  last  position  of  author- 
ity, are  abandoning  a  sphere  in  which 
have  been  gathered  all  the  worst  ani- 
mosities of  Irish  history,  are  no  longer 
warring  with  tenants  but  living  at 
peace  with  neighbors,  means  that  a 
**change  of  heart* '  must  insensibly  pass 
over  such  of  them  as  remain  in  the 
country,  that  they  will  slowly  abandon 
the  habit  of  looking  upon  themselves 
as  units  in  a  British  gnrrisoa,  that 
they  will  Identify  themselves,  to  a  de- 
gree hitherto  inH^osBible,  with  the 
lives  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
nrqund  them.  But  in  many  other 
ways  we  find  a  process  of  disintegra- 
tion at  work.  The  rise  of  a  Labor 
party  in  Belfast  the  formation  of  the 
Independent  Orange  League,  and  tAie 
gradual  revolt  of  English  Unionists 
from  the  dictation  of  the  Ulster  ex- 
tremists are  all  tokens  of  a  sweeping 
transformation.  Young  Ulster,  I 
conceive,  is  not  so  satisfied  as  it  vtk^ 
to  l)e  the  passive  tool  of  a  faction,  to 
nourish  a  bairreu  sectarianism  or  to 
look  across  the  Channel  for  the  centi-e 
of  Irish  interests.  It  is  showing:  a 
disiiositlon  to  break  loose  from  boss 
rule,  to  outgrow  the  garrison  theory 
of  its  existence,  and  to  get  in  touch 
once  more  with  the  main  stream  of 
Irish  nationality.  At  the  same  time 
the  workings  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  the  committees  tliat  in  each 
county  advise  ana  assist  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  meetings  that 


are  held  in  support  of  the  co-operative 
mov^nent  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
Gaelic  League,  are  having  an  immense 
and  pacifying  effect  throughout  Ul- 
ster as  throughout  all  Ireland  in  bring- 
ing men  of  all  creeds,  classes  and  'par- 
ties together  for  the  common  good. 
Ireland,  again,  used  to  be  all  black 
or  all  white,  all  Nationalist  or  all 
Unionist.  But  within  the  last  few 
years  there  has  come  to  the  surface  a 
neutral,  grayish  tinge  of  political 
opinion  that  while  anxious  to  preserve 
the  Parliamentary  Union  between  the 
two  countries,  favors  a  wide  and  lib- 
eral extension  of  Irish  control  over 
purely  Irish  affairs.  This  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  is  not  a  recession  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Nationalists;  it  is  an 
advance  on  the  imrt  of  the  Unionists, 
not  of  all  Unionists,  but  of  some  of 
their  most  enlightened  and  construct- 
ive members.  The  significance  of  this 
movement  is  far  greater  than  its  nu- 
merical strength.  It  means  much  for 
the  future  of  Ireland  that  already 
there  should  be  Unionists  who  have 
become  alive  to  the  expensive  inade- 
quacies of  the  Irish  form  of  Govern- 
ment who  realize  its  lack  of  respon- 
siveness to  the  needs  and  sentim^its 
of  the  people,  who  have  broken  loose 
from  the  prejudices  of  their  class  and 
creed  and  environment,  are  building 
up  a  body  of  moderate  opinion,  are 
organizing  Irish  sentiment  against  the 
continuance  of  many  tangible  and  rec- 
ognized abuses,  and  are  groping  their 
way  tomrards  a  policy  wbich,  without 
being  Home  Rule,  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  satisfying  the  Irish  sense  of 
nationality  and  wlU  unite  all  Irishmen 
on  a  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian 
platform  of  internal  betterment. 

But  the  influence  of  the  many  forces 
that  are  shaping  wliat  is  little  less 
than  a  new  Ireland  is  visible  ev«i 
more  among  the  Nationalists  than 
anoong  the  Unionists;  and  wherever  it 
is  visible  it  is  in  the  character  of  a 
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dissolvent.       The     Nationalists     baye 
singularly  failed  to  adjust  themselves 
to   tlie  conditions  and  movements  of 
the  times.    The  Gaelic  League,  for  in- 
stance,, had  won  an  established  place 
for  itself  before  the  Nationalist  Mem- 
bers    of     Parliament     seemed     even 
aware   of   its   existence;    and    to    the 
Agricultural    Co-operative    movement, 
to  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and,  indeed,  to  every  ef- 
fort to  make  Ireland  more  prosperous 
and  seif-i'eliaut  and  to  regenerate  her 
from  within   the   Party  leaders   have 
opposed  an  obstruction  as  unremitting 
as  it  has  been  futile.    The  new  spirit 
of  individualism  and  virility,  the  new 
conception  of  a  higher  and  all-embrac- 
ing  nationality'*    have    propagated   an 
atmosphere  that  is  fundamentally  hos- 
tile to  the  idea  of  a  pledge-bound,  me- 
chanical,  arbitrary   Party  and   to  tlie 
gasconading  resolutions,  the  stifling  of 
private  thought,  the  enforcement  of  a 
made-to-order    mob-opinion,    and    all 
the  other  ingenious  and  demoralizing 
methods    of    organized    terrorism     by 
which  that  Party  carries  on  its  propa- 
ganda.   All  that  is  most  vigorous  and 
aggressive  in  Irish  Nationalism  revolts 
against   the   Party's   compliance   with 
clerical  demands  and  against  the  for- 
eign suibsidies  that  enable  it  to  stand 
between  the  Irish  people  and  the  gen- 
uine,   self-contained    and    constructive 
Home  Rule  movement  which,  but  for 
the    politicians,     would    assuredly    be 
evoked.    The  Irish  Party  has  always 
confounded    nationality'    with   politics 
and  has    always    dubbed    as    antl-^na- 
tional  those  who  did  not  subscribe  to 
its   own   political   formulae.    The  new 
Inland  relegates  politics  to  a  second- 
ary  place,   works   for  a   union  of  all 
Irishmen    and    welcomes    everything, 
from  whatever  source,  that  contributes 
t<j   Irish  well-being.    The  Irish  Party 
has  consistently  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple  that   the   salvation   of   Ireland   is 
to  be  wrought  by  speeches  and  ma- 


nueuvres  in  the  House  of  Commons;  it 
has  neglected  the  intellectual,  inoral. 
and  economic  i)rogress  of  the  country 
in  order  to  concentrate  all  its  strength 
on  the  constitutional  panacea;  it  has 
denied  that  Ireland  could  be  prosi>eroufl 
without  Hoine  Rule,  and  it  has  op- 
l)osed  and  condemned  every  effort  to 
make  her  prosperous  as  an  act  of 
treason  to  the  national  cause.  The 
new  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  relies 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
and  its  people  upon  the  pi'actical  work 
of  Irishmen  in  Ireland,  scouts  the  no- 
tion tliat  the  Irish  question  is  a  ques- 
tion of  politics  merely,  and  insists 
that  the  task  of  betterment  shall  no 
longer  be  postponed  till  an  Irish  Par- 
liament is  able  to  take  it  in  hand. 
Thus,  the  Irish  Party  has  contrived 
to  separate  itself  at  more  than  one 
point  from  the  best  Irish  thought  It 
has  no  solution  to  propose  except  poll- 
tics,  cattle-driving,  and  agitation  for 
the  thousand  and  one  problems  that 
the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary 
has  called  into  being;  and  it  continues 
to  display  a  ceaseless  Jealousy  of 
eveiy  non-partisan  effort  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  new  order.  The 
policy   of   the   Irish    Nationalists    has. 

indeed,  been  little  less  sterile,  sec- 
tional and  negative  than  the  policy^  of 
the  Irish  Unionists.  Tiiey  have  ma<lc 
no  attempt  to  conciliate  Ulster  and 
they  have  shown  a  misunderstanding 
i>f  the  Kngllsh  nature  and  character 
hardly  less  complete  than  the  English 
misunderstanding  of  the  Irish  nature 
and  character. 

Moreover,  the  Party  possesses  no 
leader  who  is  even  tlie  shadow  of  a 
Pamell.  Mr.  Redmond  is  a  far  greater 
IK»wer  in  the  House  of  Commons  than 
he  ever  has  been  or  can  be  in  Ireland. 
Under  his  leadership  the  discipline 
and  permniwl  of  the  organization  have 
steadily  declined.  The  gombeenman, 
the  publican,  and  the  priest  pull  the 
strings  to  which   Mr.  Redmond*s  fol- 
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lowers  dance.  The  people,  as  a  whole, 
have  wearied  of  them  or  regard  them 
merely  as  play-actors  pzDTided  for 
their  divM»lon.  They  will  do  any- 
thing rather  than  subscribe  for 
their  support  Mr.  O'Brien  has  raised 
more  money  in  a  few  weeks  for  The 
Cwlc  Accent  than  the  official  National- 
ists have  been  able  to  collect  from  all 
Ireland  in  a  whole  year.  The  Irish 
ptfople  are  perfectly  able  to  finance 
their  own  politics.  0*ConneIl  who  en- 
gineered a  far  more  powerful  agita- 
tion than  Mr.  Redmond  will  ever  lead 
never  owed  a  penny  to  extra-Irish 
sources.  But  such  is  the  indifference 
of  the  modem  Nationalists  that  their 
leaders  have  to  tramp  the  world,  cap 
in  hand,  begging  for  the  means  to 
carry  on  their  propaganda.  Mr.  Red- 
mond only  a  few  weeks  ago  admitted 
tluit  had  it  not  been  for  the  donations 
raised  in  America  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor, the  Party  would  have  been  bank- 
rupt at  the  recent  election;  and  Mr. 
Dillon,  a  year  or  two  back,  declared 
with  unwonted  candor  that  "the  Na- 
tional cause  in  Ireland  could  not  live 
for  one  six  months  if  it  was  deprived 
of  the  support  of  the  Irish  nation 
across  the  Atlantic.  ...  If  the  Na- 
tional cause  is  killed  in  America,  it 
will  soon  die  in  Ireland."  In  other 
words  Home  Rule  is  so  destitute  of 
native  vitality  and  local  support  that 
it  must  either  be  financed  from  over- 
seas or  collapse.  A  more  damning 
confession  has  never,  I  suppose,  been 
niMde  by  a  political  leader. 

But  what  perhaps  more  than  any- 
tiiing  else  has  disenchanted  the  Irish 
people  with  the  Nationalist  Party  is, 
first,  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Redmond 
ha>>  allowed  it  to  be  captured  by  a 
jiinta  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber-. 
nians  and.  secondly,  the  treachery  of 
the  Party  lenders  to  the  compact  that 
ended  the  struggle  for  the  land. 
I'artly  because  they  were  unwilling 
to  throw  away  a  vital  weapon  of  agi- 


tation, partly  because  they  believed 
that  the  tmants  were  paying  too  high 
a  price,  and  partly  because  certahi 
■prominent  Nationalists  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  famous  Ck>nference  <^ 
1902— and  the  vanity  of  her  politicians 
is  <me  of  the  greatest  of  Ireland's 
curses— the  Nationalists  have  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years  persistently 
thwarted  tlie  workings  of  tlie  Wynd- 
ham  Act,  and  a  few  months  ago  as- 
sented to  an  Amending  Act  which  ap- 
pears so  far  to  have  brought  the  policy 
of  land  purchase  outside  the  Congested 
Districts  to  an  almost  complete  stop- 
page. Mr.  O'Brien,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  not  only  fought  the  domlnatiOQ 
of  the  Molly  Maguires  but  has  also 
stood  to  the  agreement  of  1902  with 
a  manliness  and  courage  that  have 
won  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
not  of  Munster  alone,  but  of  all  the 
Unionists  in  Ireland.  Steadily  insist- 
ing on  the  realities  of  the  political  sit- 
uation— on  the  "iniquity,"  for  instance, 
of  the  Budget  and  the  futility  of  think- 
ing that  England  will  ever  agree  to  so 
limit  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  to  make  possible  the  passage  of  a 
Home  Rule  bill— steadily  championing 
the  right  of  Irishmen  to  say  what 
they  think,  seeking  the  path  of  prac- 
ticality and  peace.  Mr.  O'Brien  at  the 
first  onset  has  decilt  the  Nationalist 
party  a  staggering,  possibly  a  fatal, 
blow.  Until  his  dramatic  onslaught 
one  could  see  that  Mr.  Redmond  and 
his  followers  were  being  played  upon 
by  two  impulses  and  were  facing  two 
alternatives.  On  the  one  hand  the  dy- 
ing out  of  the  land  war,  the  exhaus- 
tion, disillusionment  and  indifference 
of  the  masses,  threatened  to  rob  the 
Xiitionalist  movement  of  pretty  nearly 
all  its  old  driving  force.  On  the  other 
hand  the  new  turn  of  the  Irish  mind 
towards  the  material  and  constructive, 
the  new  sense  of  national lt>'  and  in- 
terdependence, the  gradual  but  sus- 
tained approximation  of  all   Irishmen 
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towards  a  common  centre,  and  the 
•tren^hening  oif  the  national  fibre, 
nimmooed  all  who  prefessed  to  be 
representadve  of  tbe  Irish  people  to 
the  accompliflhm«it  of  a  more  Tftgor- 
ens  and  aggresalTe  prog^mme. 
Therein  lay  the  seed  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  such  a  policy  as  the  Sinn 
F4iners  put  forward.  Bot  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  now  propounded  a  third  altema- 
tive,  one  that  while  responsive  to  the 
sew  and  vital  movements  that  are 
stirring  Irish  life  and  thought,  and 
while  strictly  regardful  of  the  nmte- 
rial  interests  and  upbuilding  of  the 
nation,  will  welcome  every  chance  of 

Tb«  BBfUsh  Review. 


co-Operation  between  Unionist  and  Na- 
tionalist and  will  seek  to  harmoniae 
instead  of  aggravating  their  mutual 
differences,  until,  from  the  confidence 
bom  of  association  and  goodwill, 
there  is  evolved  a  compromise  that 
will  settle  the  problem  of  Irish  gov- 
emment  Just  as  seven  years  ago  a 
compromise  settled  the  far  older  and 
more  contentious  problem  of  Irish  land. 
Of  all  the  dreams  of  politics  there  are 
many  that  are  more  unlikely  of  ful- 
fillment than  the  dream  of  a  Home 
Rule  Government  with  the  consent, 
and  at  the  prompting,  of  Irish  men 
of  all  classes,  creeds  and  phrties. 

Sydmey  Brooks. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  THE  TELESCOPE.* 


A  perfectly  clear  account  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  telescope  was  given  by 
Roger  Bacon,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  or  suggest  that  he  ever  made  an 
instrument  It  is  fully  evident,*  from 
the  account  of  his  son,  that  Leonard 
Digges,  a  gentleman  of  Oxfordshire, 
made  a  telescope,  which  amused  his 
friends,  as  a  piece  of  parlor  magic.  And 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury three  Dutchmen,  probably  Inde- 
I>endently,  hit  upon  the  combination  of 
two  lenses  that  brought  the  church 
steeple  apparently  nearer.  Nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  several  or 
many  persons  turned  their  "optic 
tubes"  idly  to  the  sky  before    Galileo 

•  1.  "Oeloatial  Photographs."  By  Isaac  Bob- 
erts.   tvola.  18M  and  loot. 

2.  **Th«  Modern  BafleotiBg  Telescope.*'  By 
O.  W.Bitoh«y.    1904. 

S.  **PabUcationa  of  the  Lick  Obserratory.*' 
▼olnme  viiL   1908.  And  other  Works. 

I  In  sajing  this,  we  do  not  overlook  the 
ctaima  of  Simon  ICaHas  to  contemporaneity 
with  Galileo  in  the  discovery  of  Jupiter's 
sateUltes.  There  seems  to  be  no  donbt  that 
Marina  observed  the  satellites  first  almost  on 
the  same  day  as  Galileo,  bat  he  published 
nothing  nntll  Galileo's  dlsooveries  were  well 
known.  He  made  excellent  observations,  and 
oonstmoted  tables  of  ttie  satellites'  motions 
which  are  in  some  respects  better  than  Gali- 
leo's; and  in  his  **Mandns  Jovlslis"  he  gives 


.had  heard  tbe  report  of  the  Invention; 
but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
we  attribute  to  Galileo  rightly  the  real 
discovery  of  the  telescope's  power,  and 
that  the  discovery  was  made  jirecisely 
three  hundred  years  ago.* 

The  preface  to  the  "Sidereus  Nun- 
clus"  is  dated  "Padua,  March  12, 1610.'* 
It  offers  to  the  Most  Serene  Ck>smo  de 
Medici,  fourth  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
"four  stars  reserved  for  your  famous 
name,  and  those  not  belonging  to  the 
common  and  less  conspicuous  multi- 
tude of  fixed  stars,  but  in  the  bright 
ranks  of  the  planets"— tbe  Medicean 
stars,  as  Galileo  named  them;  the  Gal- 
ilean satellites  of  Jupiter,  as  we  have 

a  modest  and  convincing  account  of  his  work, 
and  makes  no  claim  to  rivalry  with  Galileo. 
A  dosen  years  later  Galileo  attacked  Marine 
as  a  Uar  and  a  plagiarist  to  snch  effect  that  the 
name  of  Marine  is  reprobated  in  almost  every 
history  of  astronomy.  "The  crude  labors  of 
this  impudent  pretender  were,  however,  no 
sooner  given  to  the  world  than  they  fell  into 
deserved  oblivion,"  says  Grant  In  his  well- 
known  "History  of  Physical  Astronomy." 
MM.  Ondemans  and  Bosscha  have  done  good 
service  to  histonr  In  their  "Rehabilitation 
d'nn  Astronome  Calomnle"  (Archives  Neer- 
landalses  des  Sciences  Exactes  et  Natnrelles. 
Ser.  IL  tome  vlll.  p.  116;  vll.  pp.  208  and  490). 
Bnt  it  seems  to  ns  that  they  do  their  case  no 
good  when  thev  accuse  Galileo  In  turn  of 
falsehood  and  plagiarism. 
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come  to  call  them  In  these  last  years, 
when  four  others  have  been  found.  In 
the  history  of  the  astronomical  tele- 
scope there  is  nothing  so  clear  and  pre- 
cise as  the  maker's  account  of  how  he 
came  to  make  the  first. 

About  ten  months  ago  a  report 
reached  my  ears  that  a  Dutchman  had 
constructed  a  telescope,  by  the  aid  of 
which  visible  objects,  although  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, were  seen  distinctly  as  if  near; 
and  some  proofs  of  its  most  wonderful 
performances  were  reported,  which 
some  gave  credence  to,  but  others  con- 
tradicted. A  few  days  after  I  received 
confirmatiiin  of  the  report  In  .a  letter 
written  from  Paris  by  a  noble  French- 
man, Jacques  Badovere,  which  finally 
determined  me  to  give  myself  up  first 
to  enquire  into  the  principle  of  the  tel- 
escope, and  then  to  consider  the  means 
by  which  I  might  compass  the  inven- 
tion of  a  similiar  instrument,  which  a 
little  while  after  I  succeeded  in  doing, 
through  deep  study  of  the  theory  of 
refraction;  and  I  prepared  a  tube,  at 
first  of  lead,  in  the  ends  of  which  I 
fitted  two  glass  lenses,  both  plane  on 
one  side,  but  on  the  other  side  one 
spherically  convex,  and  the  other  eon- 
cave.    .    .    . 

It  would  be  altogether  a  waste  of 
time  to  enumerate  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  benefits  which  this  in- 
strument may  be  expected  to  confer, 
when  used  by  land  or  sea.  But,  with- 
out paying  attention  to  its  use  for  ter- 
restrial objects,  I  betook  myself  to  ob- 
servations of  the  heavenly  bodies.' 

A  few  days'  observing  cleared  the  air 
of  clouds  of  bad  philosophizing. 

The  surface  of  the  Moon  Is  not  per- 
fectly smooth,  free  from  inequalities, 
and  exactly  spherical,  as  a  large  school 
of  philosophers  considers  with  regard 
to  the  Moon  and  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  full  of 
inequalities,  uneven,  full  of  hollows  and 
protuberances,  just  like  the  surface  of 
the  Earth  itself,  which  is  varied  every- 

*  The  Sidereal  Messenger  of  Qalileo  Oalilei 
...  a  translatiOB  by  B.  8.  Carlos.     London, 


where  by  lofty  mountains  and  deep  val- 
leys. 

The  next  object  which  I  have  ob^ 
served  is  the  essence  or  substance*  of  the 
Milky  Way.  By  the  aid  of  a  telescope 
anyone  may  behold  this  in  a  manner 
which  so  distinctly  appeals  to  the 
senses  that  all  the  disputes  which  have 
tormented  philosophers  through  so 
many  ages  are  exploded  at  once  by  the 
irrefragable  evidence  of  our  eyes,  and 
we  are  freed  from  wordy  disputes  upon 
this  subject,  for  the  galaxy  is  nothing 
else  than  a  mass  of  innumerable  stars 
planted  together  in  clusters. 

On  January  7,  1610,  Galileo  saw  for 
the  first  time  three  of  the  Medicean 
stars;  **and  although  I  believed  them 
to  be  fixed  stars,  yet  they  made  me 
somewhat  wonder,  because  they  seemed 
to  be  arranged  exactly  in  a  straight 
line,  parallel  to  the  ecliptic."  On  the 
next  night  they  were  difTerently  ar- 
ranged, but  were  still  with  the  planet; 
on  succeeding  nights  as  the  planet 
moved  they  attended  him,  and  pre- 
sented for  all  but  those  who  would  not 
see  a  visible  example  of  a  Copernican 
system. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Galileo 
had  seen,  but  not  understood,  Saturn's 
ring,  and  had  observed  the  phases  of 
Venus;  his  telescope  had  made  the  fun- 
damental discoveries  in  observational 
astronomy. 

We  celebrate  in  the  present  year, 
then,  the  tercentenary  of  the  first 
employment  of  the  telescope  and 
of  astronomical  discovery;  not  of 
observation— for  Tycho  Brahe,  great- 
est master  of  that  art,  had  been 
dead  five  years  when  Galileo  made 
his  telescope — but  of  discovery  made 
possible  by  the  power  of  gather- 
ing light  and  producing  an  enlarged 
image.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Kepler  to 
solve  the  problem  presented  by  Tycho's 
measures,  and  to  be  puzzled  by  the  an- 
agrams in  which  Galileo  made  the  first 
announcements  of  his  discoveries.  The 
telescope    has    contributed    equally    to 
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observation  and  to  discovery;  for  the 
moment  we  will  deal  with  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former,  and  will  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  to  glance  at  the  prog- 
rese  which  three  hundred  years  have 
shown  in  the  art  of  telescope  building 
and  of  discovery  by  sheer  power  of 
gathering  light 

The  greatest  lens  in  present  use  is 
the  40-inch  at  the  Terkes  Observatory 
of  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  great- 
est mirror  the  60-inch  at  the  Carnegie 
Institution's  Observatory  on  Mount 
Wilson.  Each  is  perhaps  thirty  times 
as  great  in  diameter  as  the  first  of  its 
kind;  at  the  moment  the  refractor  and 
the  reflector  stand  nearly  level  in  re- 
spect of  the  progress  they  have  made 
in  point  of  size.  But  the  past  history 
of  these  instruments,  both  telescopes, 
yet  80  different  in  nature  that  they  had 
better  be  counted  as  instruments  alto- 
gether distinct,  suggests  that  we  shall 
do  well  to  consider  them  separately. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  difference  which 
makes  this  course  almost  imperative. 
All  the  great  advances  in  the  construc- 
tion of  reflecting  telescopes  have  been 
made  by  amateurs,  and  we  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  reached  success;  most  of  the 
great  advances  in  refracting  telescopes 
have  been  due  to  professional  glass 
makers  and  opticians,  who  have  pub- 
lished scarcely  anything  of  their  meth- 
ods, and  have  from  time  to  time  gone 
perilously  near  to  losing  essential  se- 
crets of  their  trade  by  over  secrecy. 
Progress  with  the  refracting  telescope 
was  hampered  by  the  difllculty  of  ob- 
taining glass,  and  the  long  delay  in  de- 
vising the  means  of  achromatizing  the 
lenses.  The  reflecting  telescope,  in- 
vented a  hundred  years  later,  avoided 
the  former  difllculty  by  using  metal  for 
its  mirrors,  and  was  by  nature  free 
from  the  latter.  The  reflector  has  not 
only  been  made  by  amateurs,  but  one 
may  almost  say  that  it  has  nearly  al- 
ways required  that  its  makers  should 


be  its  users;  so  that  the  history  of  th^ 
telescope  and  the  history  of  the  astron- 
omer and  his  discoveries  are  parts  of 
the  same  stotj. 

It  must  have  occuri'ed  to  everyone 
who  has  read  the  life  of  Sir  William' 
Herschel  that  we  are  told  singularly- 
little  of  the  methods  by  which  he  made 
his  instruments,  or  of  the  way  in  which 
he  obtained  his  first  knowledge  of  the 
optician's  art.  A  chance  reference  in 
the  memoirs  of  his  sister  Caroline  gives 
us  the  clue.  She  tells  how  at  the  end 
of  their  first  winter  in  Bath  (1772-3)  she 
had  hoped  that  the  time  had  come 
when  her  brother  might  have  leisure  to 
give  her  instruction  and  attention. 
"But  I  was  greatly  disappointed;  for, 
in  consequence  of  the  harassing  and 
fatiguing  life  he  had  led  during  the 
winter  months,  he  used  to  retire  to  bed 
with  a  basin  of  milk  or  a  glass  of 
water,  and  Smith's  *Harmonlc8*  and 
*Optics,'  Ferguson's  'Astronomy,'  &c., 
and  so  went  to  sleep  buried  under  his 
favorite  authors." 

So  we  turn  to  the  "Compleat  System 
of  Opticks,  in  four  books  ...  by 
Robert  Smith,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  A*5- 
tronomy  and  Experimental  Philosophy 
at  Cambridge,  and  Master  of  Mechan- 
icks  to  his  Majesty,"  and  flud  the  key 
to  the  whole  matter.  The  arts  of  grind- 
ing and  polishing  glass,  developed  and 
fully  descrit>ed  by  Huyghens,  had  been 
applied  by  Newton  in  the  construction 
of  his  first  tiny  reflecting  telescope,  and 
by  Hadley  and  Molyneux,  who  early 
constructed  much  larger  instruments 
upon  the  same  model.  Molyneux  left 
among  his  papers  a  very  complete  ac- 
count of  the  processes,  and  Smith,  who 
had  worked  with  him  at  Kew,  per- 
suaded two  or  three  London  opticians 
to  take  up  the  work  of  making  reflect- 
ing telescopes,  "being  desirous  that 
these  instruments  might  become  cheap 
and  of  public  sale."  One  example  at 
least  of  these  telescopes  survives  in  th^ 
instrument  preserved  In  the  Library  of 
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Trlni^  College,  Cambridge,  lab^ed 
antil  lately  **NewtOQ*B  Telescope," 
tlioagli  deariy  described  and  figured  by 
Robert  Smith  as  the  iostrument  which 
was  made  for  him,  and  which  was  no 
doubt  mounted  in  the  Plomian  Profes- 
sor's Observatory  on  the  roof  of  the 
great  gate.  The  processes  of  manu- 
facture seem  then  to  have  been  com- 
plete for  fifty  years  at  least,  and  for 
fifty  years  they  had  stood  almost  still 
for  want  of  driving  power. 

Professional  opticians  had  made,  and 
sold  reflecting  telescopes  in  numbers; 
no  gentleman's  establishment  was  com- 
plete without  one;  but  for  the  seventy 
years  during  which  the  instrument  had 
been  made,  no  discovery  had  been 
made  by  it 

The  immense  results  which  were  won 
by  Herschel's  courage  and  physical 
strength  are  common  knowledge.  But 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  insuffi- 
cient attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question.  How  good  from  the  mechan- 
ical and  optical  point  of  view  were  the 
telescopes  that  he  made?  His  collected 
writings  contain  almost  nothing  which 
will  enable  us  to  Judge.  We  surmise 
that  he  learned  the  art  of  mirror  grind- 
ing from  Robert  Smith's  book,  for  there 
is  no  bint  that  he  employed  any  profes- 
sional assistance.  He  has  left  an  elab- 
orate account  of  the  mounting  of  the 
4-foot  telescope  which  was  his  great 
feat  of  construction,  but  he  says  prac- 
tically nothing  which  can  give  us  an 
idea  of  its  defining  power  and  precise 
optical  efficiency  as  distinct  from  its 
mighty  power  of  gathering  light 

How  far  had  he  mastered  the  art 
of  giving  the  precise  parabolic  form  to 
the  speculum?  Newton  had,  of  course, 
realized  its  desirability,  but  made  no 
real  attempt  to  achieve  it.  Hadley  and 
Molyneux  do  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. It  is  recorded  of  the  optician 
Short  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  a 
true  parabolic  speculum;  but  the  evi- 
dence for  the  statement  is  not  very  con- 


vincing. In  Hersch^'s  writings  it  is 
not  easy  to  find  a  word  upon  the  subr 
ject 

There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  neg- 
ative evidence;  the  great  telescope  was 
not  a  Newtonian,  but  was  constructed 
on  the  **front  view"  principle,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  light,  direct  and  indirect, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  introdnctlou 
of  the  second  mirror  which  ordinarily 
brings  the  beam  out  at  right  angles 
through  the  side  of  the  tube.    The  tube 
was  made  larger  than  the  mirror:  the 
mirror  was  somewhat  inclined  to  the 
axis  of  the  tube;  and  the  observer  at  its 
mouth  peered  over  the  edge  through  an 
eyepiece  mounted  upon  the  Up.    Now  to 
tilt  a  speculum  ia  fatal  to  its  perfection 
of  defining  power,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  Herschel  could  deliberately  tilt  it 
may  be  accepted  almost  as  proof  that 
he  was  not  very  critical  in  the  matter 
of  definition. 

We  have,  in  fact,  to  go  forward  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  before  we  find  in 
the  work  of  Foucault  and  Lord  Rosse 
and  Lassell  a  definite  success  in  per- 
fecting the  figure  of  the  mirror.  Fou- 
cault devised  beautiful  optical  methods 
of  testing;  Lord  Rosse  gave  to  the  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  an  immense  re- 
finement, and  constructed  specula  which 
have  never  yet  been  approached  for 
size;  Lassell  was  the  first  to  mount  a 
large  reflector  on  the  equatorial  mount- 
ing which  alone  can  make  it  a  handy 
instrument  to  work. 

By  about  the  year  1860  the  reflecting 
telescope  bad  become  an  instrument  of 
unrivalled  grasp  of  light,  its  aperture 
counted  by  feet  instead  of  by  inches; 
yet  it  was  an  instrument  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  amateurs,  and  of  two  or  three 
amateurs.  And  for  an  excellent  rea- 
son. The  metallic  speculum  quickly 
deteriorates  in  polish,  and  cleaning  Is 
but  a  partial  remedy.  After  a  little 
while  it  must  be  repolished;  a  ten  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  of  surface  must  be 
removed,  and  a  ten  thousandth  of  an 
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inch  is  everytblng  tn  the  figure  of  the 
minor,  la  a  word,  the  most  difficult 
opermtioii  of  all,  the  final  figuring,  must 
be  performed  aneW  every  time  that  the 
mirror  needs  to  be  repolished.  Probably 
no  one  since  his  day  has  reached  the 
supreme  skill  of  Lord  Rosse  in  manip- 
ulation; yet  Lord  Rosse  confesses  that 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  months  his 
hand  had  lost  much  of  Its  cunping.  He 
could  not  be  sure  of  success  when  the 
big  speculum  was  sent  down  to  the  pol- 
ishing machine.  Unsuccessful  trials 
might  be  necessary  before  the  inspired 
moment  came  when  he  could  deliver  a 
polished  speculum  in  all  perfection  to 
the  mercy  of  the  soft  Irish  climate. 

Had   there  been  no  alternative   to 
hard  speculum  metal  for  the  construc- 
tion of  mirrors,  it  is  not  likely  that 
more  than  an  occasional  man  would 
^ve   been   found   with  the   patience 
and  skill  to  master  so  refractory  a  ma- 
terial.   A  great  step  in  advance  was 
made  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that 
a  film  of  silver  could  be  deposited  on 
glass,  tough  enough  to  bear  polishing. 
Glass  was  no  new  material  for  specula  : 
some  of  the  eartiest  had  been  made 
firom    it,    but   silvered    on    the   back 
with  a  mercury  amalgam,  like  the  old- 
fashioned    looking-glass.      Of    course 
passage  through  the  glass  to  the  re- 
flecting surface  behind,  and  out  again, 
produced  the  most  undesirable  compli- 
cations in  the  pencil  of  light,  which  be- 
came further  involved  with  the  weaker 
reflections  from  the  front  surface,  until 
all  nicety  of  definition  was  hopelessly 
lost     The  beauty  of  the  more  modem 
method  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  silver  is 
oh'  the  front  face  of  the  figured  glass 
surface,  which  figure,  once  established, 
is  unafl^ected  by  what  may  happen  to 
the  reiflecttng  silver  film.    The  film  may 
be  perished  and  polished  again  without 
touching  the  glass  underneath.       At 
pleogore  it  ihay  be  dissolved  clean  away 
when  it  becomes  unfit,  and  a  new  film 
deposited  in  its  place:     In  place  of  con- 


stant refigurlng  demanding  the  hii^est 
optical  skill  we  have  now  but  one  figur- 
ing and  a  constant  resilvering,  which, 
though  to  some  degree  troublesome  and 
difficult,  is  a  process  in  no  way  to  be 
compared  for  difficulty  with  the  refigur- 
lng. With  the  introducti<m  of  the  sil- 
ver-on-glass  mirror  it  became  for  the 
first  time  possible  for  an  observatory 
manned  by  professional  astronomers  to 
risk  acquiring  an  instrument  which  had 
till  then  been  manageable  only  by  the 
rarely-skilled  amateur  optician.  And 
in  the  same  moment  it  became  possi- 
ble for  any  man  of  mechanical  skill 
and  enthusiasm  to  make  for  himself  a 
telescope  more  powerful  than  any 
which  had  existed  till  Herschel's  time. 
To-day  there  are  doseus  of  men  in  the 
country  who  have  made  mirrors  up  to 
9  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  with  the 
simplest  of  home  made  appliances— 
mirrors  that  are  many  of  them  excel- 
lent in  figure,  that  are  mounted  in  a 
sufficient  manner,  and  that  do  compar- 
atively very  little  sustained  astronom- 
ical work. 

Some  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  there  is  a  kind  of  antip- 
athetic relation  between  the  qualities 
of  brain  that  make  the  observer  and  the 
mirror  builder.  The  names  of  Her- 
schel  and  Rosse  and  Lassell  are  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  the  allegation  as  a 
general  truth;  nevertheless  there  is 
more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  pre- 
cisely as  there  is  something  more  than 
a  pleasantry  in  the  saying  that  to  be 
known  as  an  invoitor  of  calculating 
machines  is  fatal  to  the  expectation 
that  the  inventor  will  ever  get  anything 
completed.  For  without  doubt  the  am- 
bition to  be  improving  instruments  and 
methods  is  often  a  bar  to  sustained 
observation.  There  comes  a  time  when 
it  is  necessary  to  say:  I  know  that  this 
instrument  can  be  still  further  im- 
proved, but  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thinjg  to  it  for  five  years.  I  will  set 
it  to  work  and  make  the  best  of  it  as 
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It  is;  which  ^ing  done,  it  is  surprising 
bow  often  the  little  defects,  which 
seemed  very  serious  when  one  was  con- 
centrated  upon  spying  out  defects,  re- 
cede into  unimportance  when  one  finds 
what  good  performance  can  be  done  by 
an  instrument  that  is  not  above  me- 
chanical reproach. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  when 
new   methods   demand   a   definite   ad- 
vance in  the  accuracy  of  instrument 
construction;   when,   for  example,   the 
application  of  photography  required  a 
steadiness  in  the  support  of  the  mirror 
and  an  accuracy  in  the  driving  of  the 
wtiole  telescope  such  as  had  never  been 
obtained.       The  early  photographs  of 
Henry  in  America  and  of  De  la  Rue  in 
EMgland  evaded  rather  than  solved  the 
difficulty.       Henry,  in  particular,  an- 
ticipated the  device  adopted  much  later 
ttt  Paris,  of  following  the  Moon  during 
the  few  seconds  of  exposure  required, 
by  keeping  the  telescope  still  and  slip- 
ping the  plate  upon  it.      A  device  of  so 
limited  an  application  did  not  go  very 
far  towards  solving  the  problem  how 
to  support  a  mirror  without  straining  it 
iu  the  slightest  degree,  yet  to  fix  it  so 
rigidly  to  a  telescope  turning  into  all 
sorts  of  positions  that  it  neither  tilted 
nor  slipped  on  its  support  by  the  small- 
est fraction  of  an  inch.      The  solution 
of  this  problem  we  owe  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  Dr.  Ck>mmon,  who,  about  the 
year  1876,  bought  a  8-foot  mirror  and 
mounted  it  in   a  manner  which  em- 
braced  several    highly   ingenious   and 
very  valuable  features.      The  building 
of  the  3-foot  was,  however,  merely  a  lit- 
tle experiment  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
much  larger  enterprise — the  construc- 
tion of  an  instrument  of  5-foot  aperture, 
made,  mirror  and  mounting  and  all,  in 
the  workshops  in  his  garden  at  Baling. 
His  predecessors  in  mirror  grinding 
began  gradually  and  worked  up  to  their 
largest  results  by  easy  stages.      Gom- 
=  mon,  uniquely  courageous,  decided  that 
as  tie  wanted  .to  make  a  5-foot  mirror, 


he  would  attack  the  full-size  problem 
at  once,  and  he  succeeded.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  instrument  coincided 
very  nearly  with  Hie  introduction  of 
the-  dry  gelatine  plate  in  photography, 
and  the  5-foot  telescope  reached  in  one 
flight  a  height  which  has  only  within 
the  last  few  months  been  equalled. 

The  impetus  which  this  success  gave 
to  the  ^rt  of  telescope  conatruction 
must  not  be  Judged  by  the  results 
which  the  telescope  itself  produced, 
which  were  indeed  unhappily  few. 
Ck)mmon  showed  what  the  telescope 
could  do  by  his  magnificent  photograph 
of  the  Orion  nebula;  and  in  a  little 
while  began  to  pull  the  instrument  to 
pieces  and  turn  it  into  other  forms,  in- 
teresting as  examples  of  engineering, 
difiicult  as  experiments  in  optics,  but 
unfortunately  contributing  not  very 
much  to  the  end  which  telescopes,  af- 
ter all,  are  intended  to  serve.  The  fas- 
cinations of  building  and  rebuilding 
had  overcome  that  intense  passion  for 
observing  which  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  al- 
most the  rarest  quality  in  an  astron- 
omer. But  the  success  of  Common's 
building  inspired  another  Englishman 
to  a  triumph  of  observation. 

Early  in  the  eighties  Isaac  Roberts, 
of  Liverpool,  ordered  a  ptiotographic  re- 
flecting telescope  from  the  famous 
shops  of  Sir  Howard  Grubb  in  Dublin. 
Almost  alone  among  amateur  workers 
with  the  reflector,  he  had  the  distin- 
guished merit  of  being  satisfied  with 
his  iastrumeht  and  his  processes,  in 
none  of  which  did  he  make  any  start- 
ling advance  on  the  instrumental  side. 
But  from  the  observatory  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Crowb(HX>ugh  Beacon,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  Instrument  from  Liv- 
erpool, he  produced  a  regular  stream  of 
results,  which  flowed  for  a  while  Into 
the  collection  of  the  Royal  Astronomi- 
cal Society,  and  was  turned,  later  on, 
into  the  two  volumes  of  "Celestial  Pho- 
tographs" which  are  his  enduring  mon- 
ument     Towards  the  end  of  his  life 
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Isaac  Roberts  was  sometimes  criticized 
for  a  certain  inability  to  admit  that 
processes  misrht  be  improved  and  re- 
sults might  be  bettered.  The  attitude 
had  the  merit  of  its  defects  in  the  res- 
olution which  it  engendered  to  allow 
no  interruption  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
aim  which  he  had  set  before  him,  to 
record  faithfully,  with  all  the  added 
power  which  photography  gives,  the  as- 
pects of  all  the  faint  and  difBcult  ob- 
jects within  his  reach.  Mature  judg- 
ment finds  in  his  work  two  qualities  al- 
together admirable — he  pursued  the  less 
showy  and  more  difficult  objects  which 
offer  few  attractions  to  the  picture- 
maker,  so  that  now,  years  afer  the 
two  volumes  were  published,  we  may 
find  in  them  photographs  of  thing<s 
which  are  unobtainable  elsewhere;  and 
secondly,  he  gave  with  each  photograph 
a  precise  statement  of  its  orientation, 
the  scale  upon  which  It  was  repro- 
duced, and  the  identification  and  posi- 
tion of  selected  stars  appearing  in  it; 
obvious  things  to  do,  one  might  say, 
■  were  it  not  that  they  are  curiously  rare, 
and  the  last  unique. 

An  examination  of  Isaac  Roberts's 
two  volumes  suggests  a  problem  of  the 
highest  ioterest  to  the  solution  of  which 
veiy  little  has  as  yet  been  done.  Photog- 
raphy at  what  used  to  be  the  eye  end  of 
the  telescope  has  supplanted  the  eye 
and  the  pencil  so  nearly  completely — 
we  speak  for  the  moment  of  records  of 
stars,  clusters,  and  nebulae — that  our 
knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  the 
sidereal  universe  is  now  locked  up  iu 
thousands  of  photographs  scattered  all 
over  the  world:  a  small  proportion  pub- 
lished in  volumes  such  as  his;  a  few 
more  reproduced  in  the  publications  of 
observa^torles,  or  in  the  journals;  a  se- 
lectlOB  obtainable  from  the  published 
collection  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society.  The  student  of  a  problem 
nvLCh  as  the  structure  of  the  Milky  Way, 
and  the  relation  to  the  star  clouds  of 
the  yartons  special  categories  of  objects 


that  congregate  within  its  boundaries, 
is  in  a  difflcj^posltlon.  His  difficul- 
ties are  those  of  the  EdgUsh  topogra- 
pher before  the  advent  of  Ordnance 
Survey  maps,  who  might  search  in  a 
thousand  places  the  local  surveys  and 
the  tithe  maps  constructed  on  all  sorts 
of  scales,  made  with  every  kind  of  in- 
strument and  executed  with  every  de- 
gree of  precision.  For  the  topogra- 
pher trying  to  piece  together  a  map  of 
the  country  the  case  was  hopeless. 
Only  in  rare  instances  did  the  maps 
show  any  fixed  points  by  which  they 
could  be  attached  to  the  general  plan. 
For  the  sidereal  student  trying  to  piece 
together  a  photographic  study  of  the 
Milky  Way  the  case  is  not  hopeless, 
for  the  celestial  charts  have  a  multi- 
tude of  fixed  points  in  the  known  stars 
which  they  show.  But  the  labor  of 
sorting  out  and  identification  is  so  de- 
terrent that  almost  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  done.  Nor  is  the  fault  altogether 
that  of  the  student;  he  has  some  rea- 
son to  complain  that  history  is  repeat^ 
ing  Itself  in  a  disappointing  way.  A 
hundred  yeara  ago  observers  with  the 
then  existing  instruments  of  precision, 
which  produced  the  raw  material  for 
star  catalogues,  considered  that  they 
had  done  their  part  when  the  said  ma- 
terial had  been  printed  still  raw  and 
unpalatable.  Bessel  in  Germany,  Air> 
in  this  country,  reformed  this  bad 
habit,  introducing  the  principle  that  it 
was  the  business  of  the  observer  to 
serve  up  his  result  in  a  form  ready  for 
assimilation,  digestible  without  pain. 
That  principle  is  now  accepted  by  all 
workers  in  the  older  branches  of  as- 
tronomy; we  can  only  regret  that  a  re- 
form of  such  evident  value  in  the  old 
should  not  have  exercised  an  Influence 
on  the  new  to  start  it  at  once,  almost 
automatically,  upon  the  right  path. 

Unfortunately  no  one  since  Isaac 
Roberts  has  done  even  what  he  did,  by 
providing  the  identification  of  three  or 
four  stars  on  each  plate,  which  is  an 
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InestUnable  h^p  in  the  ready  study  of 
the  picture.  The  tendency  has  been 
rathei*  to  go  backward,  to  provide  pic- 
tures for  admiration  rather  than  rec- 
ords for  study;  and  this  is  an  aspect  of 
the  subject  for  which  we  have  little 
sympathy.  Picture-making  has  done 
more  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  big 
photographic  telescopes  of  to-day  than 
any  of  the  manifold  difficulties  by 
which  their  working  is  impeded.  The 
ambition  to  make  a  picture  leads  to  giv- 
ing exaggerated  attention  to  the  more 
showy  objects;  the  ambition  to  make  a 
picture  leads  to  photographing  these 
objects  many  times  over,  with  contin- 
ually increasing,  most  arduous  expos- 
ures, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  results 
more  and  more  brilliant;  and  finally,  in 
the  most  magnificent  collection  of  ce- 
lestial photographs  hitherto  published, 
the  ambition  to  make  a  picture  has  ban- 
ished from  the  margins  of  the  plate 
all  the  information  that  might  have 
been  so  useful  in  its  study. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Publica- 
tions of  the  Lick  Observatory  had  been 
awaited  with  peculiar  interest.  Four- 
teen years  ago  Dr.  Common's  3-foot  re- 
fiector,  which  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bdward  Ctossley,  of  Hal- 
ifax, was  presented  to  the  Lick  Observ- 
atory. When  Professor  J.  E.  Ke^er 
was  appointed  Director  in  1896  he  un- 
dertook, as  his  personal  observing 
work,  the  task  of  photographing  with 
this  instrument  the  brighter  nebulee 
aad  star  clusters.  In  two  years  he  had 
conquered  the  not  small  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  use  of  this  particular  tele- 
scope, when  hlB  lamented,  almost  sud- 
den death  cut  short  the  programme 
two-thirds  completed.  Already  enough 
h|id  been  published  to  show  that  the  re- 
sults were  of  the  highest  order  of  per- 
fection and  beauty.  To  complete  the 
work  and  publish  it  in  the  most  splen- 
did manner  possible  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  distinguished,  brief  di- 


rectorship. The  eighth  volume  of  Pub- 
lications, in  which  his  work  at  last  ap- 
pears, we  owe  to  the  loyal  devotion  of 
his  colleagues  and  the  generosity  of  his 
friends.  Nothing  more  beautiful  than 
the  seventy  photogravure  plates  in  this 
volume  has  ever  been  seen.  They  are 
triumphs  of  astronomical  picture-mak- 
ing; triumphs  of  laborious  skill  in  guid- 
ing the  telescope  during  exposures  of 
three  and  four  hours'  duration;  tri- 
umphs of  the  photo-engraver*s  art.  The 
objects  which  they  depict  are  unri- 
valled for  beauty  and  mystery.  The 
discovery  of  the  spiral  nebulae  was  the 
memorable  feat  of  Lord  Rosse's  tele- 
scope at  Parsonstown;  the  confirmati<A 
and  elucidation  of  the  spiral  character 
of  these  nebulae  was  the  most  strik- 
ing performance  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope adapted  to  photography.  But  the 
merit  of  this  performance  was  due  in 
the  first  instance  to  other  observers 
than  Keeler,  and  especially  due  to 
Isaac  Roberts;  and  we  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  in  their  anxiety  to  honor  the 
memory  of  their  colleague,  the  un-^ 
named  authors  of  the  preface  to  his 
memorial  volume  have  struck  a  false 
note.  *'The  story  of  his  wonderful  sue- 
cess  with  this  difficult  instrument  is  fa- 
miliar to  all  readers  of  astronomical  lit- 
erature: this  form  of  telescope  was  in 
effect  bom  again;  and  his  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  nebulae  were 
epoch-making."  If  we  are  to  have  any 
regard  at  all  for  historic  truth — albeit 
in  a  memorial  notice — ^these  claims  can- 
not be  admitted.  If  the  Crossley  re- 
fiector  represents  a  new  birth,  then  that 
birth  took  place  in  the  garden  at  Bal- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Common. 
If  photographs  of  spiral  nebulae  are  a 
new  birth,  then  the  first  members  of  the 
family  were  born  of  another  instru- 
ment, before  ever  the  Crossley  reflector 
went  to  Mount  ^amilton.  If  each 
memorable  improvement  in  perform- 
ance is  a  reincarnation,  and  marks  the 
epoch  from  which  a  new  era  must  be 
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dated,  tben  confusion  ^nd  rival  chro- 
nologies mast  be  the  offspring. 

The  profoundest  admiration  for  the 
beauty  of  the  Crossley  reflector  volume 
must  be  tinged  with  regret  that  so 
*  much  has  been  sacrificed  to  picture- 
making;  that  the  method  of  its  presen- 
tation is  in  some  respects  retrograde. 
We  speak,  of  course,  from  our  point  ol 
view  that  every  published  photograph 
should  bear  with  it  all  possible  informa- 
tion that  can  be  useful  to  the  student 
True,  we  do  not  demand  of  an  artist 
that  he  should  exhibit  with  his  laud- 
scape  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  his 
point  of  view,  the  azimuth  of  his  cen- 
tral axis,  the  angular  scale  value,  or  a 
table  of  identifications  of  the  objects  in 
the  range  of  vision.  But  we  should 
demand  all  this  information  if  he  were 
not  a  picture-maker  but  a  photo-topog- 
rapher. And  it  is  because  we  feel  that 
the  photo-topography  of  the  sky  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  subordinated  to 
picture-making  that  we  venture  to  ut- 
ter a  faint  disparagement  of  an  other- 
wise wonderful  piece  of  work.  It  de- 
picts in  marvellous  beauty  many  ob- 
jects which  were  known  less  perfectly 
before.  "The  main  purpose  of  this 
volume  is  to  reproduce  and  make  avail- 
able for  study  the  larger  and  more  in- 
teresting nebulse  and  clusters  on  the 
programme,  sixty-eight  in  number.  The 
thirty-six  subjects  not  reproduced  are 
for  the  most  part  small  or  apparently 
not  of  special  interest."  Yet  to  the  stu- 
dent they  should  have  a  very  special  in- 
terest indeed,  for  they  are  probably  ob- 
jects of  which  no  photograph  whatever 
is  available.  We  can  but  express  the 
hope  that  these  thirty-six  disparaged 
objects  may  appear  In  a  form  less 
sumptuous  perhaps,  but  equally  useful 
for  serious  study. 

We  have  noted  already  how  reflect- 
ing telescopes  began,  and  for  long  re- 
mained, outside  the  domain  of  the  pro- 
fessional optician  and  the  professional 
astronomer.      Even  when  the  Introduc- 
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tion  of  the  silver-on-glass  mirror  made 
them  possible  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  professional  observatory,  it  re- 
mained true  that  their  best  i)erform- 
ances  were  done  in  the  hands  of  enthu- 
siastic amateurs.  And  the  principle  that 
a  man  should  have  made  his  own  tele- 
scope  if  he  wants  to  get  the  best  possi- 
ble results  from  a  reflector  is  re-af- 
firmed by  a  study  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Ritchey*^ 
optical  work  at  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory, and  afterwards  at  the  Solar  Ob- 
servatory of  the  Carnegie  Institution  at 
Mount  Wilson  and  Pasadena.  In  ob- 
servatories on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  mechanics'  shop  is  a  small  affair, 
the  optical  shop  non-existent — for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons.  The  idea  that 
an  observatory  should  be  able  to  make 
its  own  instruments  was  fir&t  realized 
at  Chicago,  and  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
was  happy  when  it  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Ritchey  as  Director  of  Instru- 
ment Construction.  As  engineer  and 
optician  he  made  his  name  at  Chicago, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  was  car- 
ried off  by  Director  Hale  on  the  great 
trek  to  Mount  Wilson  w^hich  left  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  a  little  deserted. 
Jn  the  instrument  shops  at  Pasadena 
every  piece  of  the  splendid  equip- 
ment upon  the  mountain  has  been 
made;  only  one  or  two  of  the  castings, 
which,  being  over  five  tons  in  weight, 
were  too  heavy  for  the  Observatory 
tools,  were  machined  in  San  Francisco. 
Before  he  left  Chicago  Mr.  Ritchey  put 
together  an  admirable  account  of  his 
optician's  craft,  which  was  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  very 
happily  annexed  to  a  reprint  of  Henry 
Draper's  classic  memoir  on  the  sil- 
vered-glass  telescope.  The  account 
fills  the  modest  astronomer  with  ad- 
miration, equally  blended  with  envy. 
As  representing  the  mature  experience 
of  an  optician  who  has  worked  under 
unrivalled  conditions,  this  work  has  ob- 
tained, and  well  deserves,  liie  most 
careful  study. 
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Nothing  l6  more  remarkable  than  the 
simplicity  of  the  mechanical  means  by 
which  the  optician  secures  his  refine- 
ments of  optical  figure.  The  mirror  to 
be  worked  Is  set  on  a  turn-table  and 
slowly  rotated.  The  grinding,  and  af- 
terwards the  polishing  tools,  are  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  sur- 
face by  a  crank  motion;  a  second 
crank  ensures  that  the  motion  shall  not 
be  straight  backwards  and  forwards, 
but  endowed  with  a  second  component 
that  makes  the  resultant  motion  epl- 
cycloldal  on  the  rotating  glass  beneath. 
Given  a  solid  machine,  the  resulting 
figure  must  be  one  of  revolution.  Of 
the  infinite  variety  of  figures  of  revolu- 
tion one  only  Is  optically  sufilclent — 
the  paraboloid.  With  the  shallow 
curvature  of  a  telescope  mirror  the  par- 
aboloid departs  from  the  sphere  per- 
haps a  thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  the 
departure  must  be  perfectly  graded  and 
proportioned.  To  obtain  this  refine- 
ment of  figure  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
adjust  the  relative  throw  of  the  two 
cranks  of  the  machine;  to  control  the 
adjustment,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
possess  intuitive  genius  and  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a  lifetime. 

When  the  rough  and  the  fine  grind- 
ing are  done,  and  the  mirror  has  been 
brought  to  some  degree  of  polish.  It 
is  time  to  begin  testing  the  figure.  The 
basis  of  this  process  Is  the  well-known 
"knife-edge"  test  devised  by  Poucault, 
which  enables  one  to  Inspect  a  spe- 
rical  mirror,  and  If  it  is  perfect,  to  see 
it  completely  full  of  light.  But  when 
it  came  to  converting  the  spherical  to 
the  necessary  parabololdal  form,  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  old  practice,  to  pro- 
ceed in  tedious  fashion  ring  by  ring,  and 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  ensure  a 
perfect  figure  by  any  short  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  tests.  The  great  op- 
tical interest  of  Mr.  Rite  hey 's  proced- 
ure is  that  he  dispenses  with  all  this 
tedious  business  by  the  simple  but  ex- 
pensive process  of  making  two  mirrors 


when  he  requires  only  one,  the  inci- 
dental supernumerary  being  a  perfect 
flat,  that  most  difficult  form  of  all  to 
achieve.  He  begins  by  making  a  per- 
fect spherical  mirror;  with  that  as  an 
auxiliary  for  testing  purposes,  he  has 
no  dlfllculty  in  making  a  flat  of  the 
same  size.  The  flat  in  its  turn  serves 
to  control  the  process  of  turning  the 
spherical  into  a  true  paraboloid;  and 
flnally,  if  he  so  desires,  the  paraboloid 
enables  him  to  construct  a  perfect  con- 
vex hyperboloid  for  a  telescope  of  Cas- 
segraln  form. 

We  trust  that  non-technical  readers 
will  pardon  the  technicality.  Like  a 
theorem  In  more  unuseful  branches  of 
pure  mathematics,  which  gives,  we  are 
assured,  the  most  perfect  artistic  pleas- 
ure to  those  who  can  understand  it,  this 
delightful  sequence  of  operations  is  su- 
premely beautiful,  and  happily  intelli- 
gible to  a  much  larger  circle  of  admir- 
ers. We  need  scarcely  point  out  to 
them  its  especial  charm — at  each  stage 
Foucault's  test  can  be  applied  in  its  en- 
tirety; the  whole  surface  can  be  exam- 
ined at  one  glance;  the  tedious  process 
of  groping  ring  by  ring  has  been  abol- 
ished. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  luxuries  im- 
mediately become  necessities  when  a 
man  has  money.  A  British  astrono- 
mer has  so  rarely  a  chance  of  spending 
a  thousand  pounds  that  he  is  able  to 
regard  with  a  pleasant  air  of  detached 
amusement  an  American  colleague's 
idea  of  what  is  strlctiy  necessary  in  a 
«x)lar  observatory. 

A  solar  observatory  provided  with  an 
outfit  of  instruments,  and  left  to  do  its 
work  without  possibility  of  improve- 
ment or  change,  could  never  attain  the 
best  results.  On  the  contrary.  It  must 
have  the  means  of  producing  new  types 
of  Instruments  and  modifying  old  ones, 
as  the  development  of  the  work  may 
suggest.  In  other  words,  a  shop  com- 
pletely equipped  with  all  appliances 
necessary  for  the  most  refined  construc- 
tion of  both  the  mechanical  and  optical 
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parts  of  instruments  should  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  solar  observatory. 

And  again,  the  Sun  is  only  a  star;  the 
stars  were  formed  from  the  nebula;; 
the  nebulffi  can  be  studied  to  advan- 
tage only  with  a  large  reflecting  tele- 
scope; and  so  "it  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  construction  and  use  of 
a  great  reflecting  telescope  is  a  logical 
element  in  the  general  plan  of.  research 
laid  down  for  the  solar  observatory." 
Happy  is  the  man  who  can  afford  to  be 
logical!  Resistless,  unrelenting  logic, 
with  both  hands  in  the  purse  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  has  put  up  in  the 
pleasant  health  resort  of  Pasadena,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Wilson,  the  finest  in- 
strument-shop in  the  world,  strangely 
contrasting  with  the  tumble-down 
shanties  from  which  the  most  re- 
nowned makers  have  furnished  all 
other  observatories. 

The  tremendous  activities  on  Mount 
Wilson  are  a  riotous  celebration  of  the 
telescope's  tercentenary.  Coney  Is- 
land, they  tell  us,  is  the  most  perfect 
expression  of  liberty  upon  Gk>d's  earth: 
Mount  Wilson  we  may  call  a  demon- 
stration of  the  most  untrammelled  tel- 
escope construction  under  heaven. 
With  the  exception  of  the  5-foot  re- 
flector, which  is  more  or  less  normal, 
nothing  is  like  any  telescope  that  ever 
was.  The  advantage  of  the  fixed  hor- 
izontal telescope  fed  with  a  rotating 
mirror  was  supposed  to  be  its  cheap 
construction  and  general  accessibility. 
On  Mount  Wilson  they  have  preferred 
to  build  the  whole  thirty  feet  above 
ground  to  avoid  air-currents  from  the 
heated  earth;  and  the  whole  erection 
louvred  in  white  canvas  is  like  nothing 
but  the  dwelling  of  the  Llama  of 
Tashl  Lumpo.  Thirty  feet  above  ground 
It  is  found  Impossible  to  keep  the  spec- 
tographs  at  a  constant  temperature;  im- 
mediately a  new  form  of  instrument  is 
planned,  having  the  mirrors  high  up 
on  a  steel  tower,  and  projecting  the 
beam  vertically  downwards  into  a  well. 


at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  spectro- 
scopic laboratory.  Immediately  the 
70-foot  tower  is  found  to  work,  another 
of  150  feet  is  projected  and  rapidly 
built.  The  70-foot  tower  suffers  by 
shaking  of  the  wind;  what  more  sim- 
ple than  to  make  the  skeleton  150-foot 
a  double  skeleton,  every  tubular  mem- 
ber of  the  outer  closing  a  slenderer  tube 
belonging  to  the  inner,  so  that  two  com- 
pletely independent  towers  stand  on  the 
same  site,  and  one  is  completely  en- 
closed limb  by  limb  in  the  other  Such 
clever  and  fantastic  engineering  is  fine 
and  interesting,  and  very  costly.  We 
have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  real 
business. 

Is  there  not  in  truth  a  double  danger, 
that  extravagance  of  scientific  enter- 
prise may  defeat  its  own  purpose  by 
over-production  in  one  place,  and  kill- 
ing moderate  ambitions  elsewhere?  To 
deal  with  the  output  of  the  photo- 
graphic instruments  on  Mount  Wilson 
might  very  well  demand  the  whole 
time  of  several  hundred  people  in  Pasa- 
dena below.  Before  long  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  question  will  be  raised  se- 
riously, not  in  an  unfriendly  way,  but 
nevertheless  gravely,  whether  it  is  not 
possible  to  overdd  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake;  whether  the  in- 
tellectual benefits  of  research  are  not 
lost  when  research  is  conducted  upon 
a  manufacturing  basis,  with  all  the  me- 
chanical machinery  and  organization 
essential  in  industry;  whether  in  fact 
a  man  can  become  a  part  of  the  huge 
machine  upon  Mount  Wilson  and  pre- 
serve the  better  part  of  his  intellectual 
nature?  We  suspect  that  the  solution 
of  these  doubts  rests  very  largely  upon 
the  prospect  of  finding  in  the  Sun  some 
indications  of  how  his  output  of  energy 
is  maintained.  So  long  as  it  was 
supposed  that  this  energy  was  derived 
by  the  contraction  of  his  bulk,  that  it 
was  Just  the  energy  acquired  by  fall- 
ing bodies  analogous  to  the  energy  of 
water-power   upon    the   earth,    it    ap- 
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peared  that  there  might  not  be  much 
to  learn.  But  recent  physics  suggest 
the  fascinating  idea  that  it  may  not 
be  Impossible  to  extract  a  part  of  the 
great  energy  now  apparently  hopelessly 
locked  up  inside  each  atom;  that  though 
we  cannot  for  the  moment  do  it  with 
terrestrial  atoms,  the  Sun  may  be  doing 
it  from  his  substance,  and  that  some 
day  we  may  find  out  how.  Grant  the 
bare  poesibllity,  and  no  effort  may  be 
spared  in  trying  to  reach  this  end  of  in- 
finite Importance. 

We  have  wondered  whether  enor- 
mous activity  in  one  place  acts  as  a 
deterrent  upon  men  who  must  be  con- 
tent with  means  that  seem  by  compar- 
ison ridiculously  small,  under  skies  that 
beside  the  Californian  look  hopelessly 
discouraging.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  men  of  Mount  Hamilton  and  Mount 
Wilson  talk  in  a  way  that  Is  very  de- 
pressing to  the  less  highly  favored. 
They  could  not  themselves,  they  some- 
times say,  tolerate  the  uncertain  con- 
ditions that  prevail  elsewhere;  they 
sympathize,  and  can  hardly  advise  that 
such  and  such  a  scheme  offers  much 
prospect  of  success,  in  climates  so  poor 
as  those  enjoyed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  world.  Not  always  openly,  but 
often  between  the  lines,  one  may  find 
the  half  expression  of  this  feelijig.  We 
hail,  then,  with  double  pleasure  a  proof 
that  energy  and  courage  may  be  re- 
warded In  the  climate  of  Greenwich  no 
less  than  farther  West 

It  is  no  secret  that,  shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  Jupiter's  seventh  satellite, 
the  discoverer  visited  Greenwich,  and 
was  shown  a  plate  that  had  on  it  a  faint 
image  supposed  to  be  the  new  satellite. 
He  threw  cold  water  on  the  idea;  that 
object  was  excessively  difficult  on 
Mount  Hamilton;  vrlth  a  somewhat 
smaller  instrument  under  the  thick 
London  sky  the  satellite  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  photographed.  Neverthless  it 
was,  and  was  followed  for  many 
nights;  and  next  season  an  eighth  satel- 


lite was  discovered  at  Greenwich.  It 
came  In  the  nick  of  time  to  answer  the 
question  then  in  the  papers:  Shall 
Greenwich  Observatory  be  moved?  We 
have  heard  no  more  talk  of  such  a 
calamity.  Observation  at  Greenwich 
Is  more  arduous,  more  wasteful  of  time, 
more  disheartening  than  In  the  clear 
climates  of  the  West  and  the  South. 
The  Royal  Observatory  is  to  be  the 
more  congratulated  on  having  upon  its 
staff  two  observers  of  exceptional  cour- 
age and  skill.  One  found  the  satellite; 
he  gave  the  credit  to  the  other,  "who 
had  brought  the  30-inch  reflector  up  to 
(roncert-pitch,  which  is  half  a  tone 
higher  than  the  Continental  pitch." 

If  we  seem  to  have  spoken  too  much 
of  the  reflecting  telescope,  and  to  have 
neglected  the  refractor.  It  is  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  already  given,  that 
the  reflector  has  always  been  made  by 
non-professional  opticians  who  have 
placed  their  experience  freely  at  the 
disposal  of  brother  makers,  while  the 
construction  of  large  objectives,  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  professionals,  has 
been  surrounded  with  the  usual  profes- 
sional mystery.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get thaf  the  tercentenary  is  of  the  re- 
fractor; the  reflector  is  a  hundred  years 
its  Junior.  It  is  time,  then,  that  we 
look  to  see  what  improvements  three 
hundred  years  have  made  in  the  re- 
fracting telescope. 

Its  early  history  Is  sufficiently  sim- 
ple. As  soon  as  the  early  makers 
tried  to  Increase  the  size  of  their  lenses, 
they  found  themselves  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  that  a  single  lens  could 
not  be  made  to  give  a  sharp  Image  with 
reasonable  focal  length;  to  get  the  re- 
quired •  degree  of  magnification  they 
were  compelled  to  make  their  tele- 
scopes enormously  long — so  long  that 
tubes  became  Impossible,  and  the 
"aerial"  telescope,  as  it  was  named, 
consisted  of  the  lenses  and  a  long  se- 
ries of  diaphragms  mounted  upon  a 
stiffened  plank,  suspended  from  a  pole 
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by  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  cords 
designed  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
planl£  without  suffering  it  to  bend. 

A  great  variety  of  these  machines 
may  be  seen  in  '*HeyeUas*s  Machlna 
Caelestifi";  but  astronomy  at  last  was 
very  happily  freed  from  this  expensive 
lumber  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  great 
Hugenius,  who,  placing  the  object-glass 
upon  a  long  upright  pole,  contrived  to 
direct  its  axis  towards  any  object  by  a 
fine  silk  line  coming  down  from  the 
glass  above  to  the  eyeglass  below.* 

It  would  be  incredible  that  anyone 
could  have  used  these  contrivances  suc- 
cessfully, were  it  not  that  we  possess 
the  discoveries  actually  made  with 
them,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Here,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no 
relic  of  the  use  of  these  instruments; 
but  at  the  Paris  Observatory  one  may 
see  the  two  wide  towers  which  used  to 
be  open  to  the  sky,  and  .which  served  to 
support  the  objectives  of  these  long  tel- 
escopes. 

The  refractor  was  being  driven  out 
of  the  field  by  the  Newtonian  refractor 
when  Dollond*s  invention  of  the  achro- 
matic object  glass  reduced  it  at  once 
to  manageable  proportions.  There  are 
few  instances  of  natural  sagacity  more 
remarkable  than  this,  for  it  ran  con- 
trary to  all  received  theory,  con- 
trary to  the  direct  experiment  of  New- 
ton himself;  and  Euler  confesses 

that  there  should  be  two  kinds  of  glass, 
in  which  the  refraction  of  the  mean 
rays  is  nearly  equal,  whilst  that  of  the 
extremes  differs  most  enormously,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  shock  good  sense;  and 
perhaps  I  should  never  have  submitted 
to  the  proofs  which  Mr.  Dollond  i)ro- 
duced  to  support  this  strange  phenom- 
enon if  Mr.  Clairaut,  who  must  at  first 
have  l>een  equally  surprised  at  it,  had 
not  most  positively  assured  me  that 
Dollond'6  experiments  were  but  too  well 
founded.* 

*  Robert  Smith's  **OpUok8."  Book  III.  p.  854- 

«  Kelly,  **Life  of  John  Dollond,"  p.  72.  Trans- 
ation  from  Baler. 


This  invention  of  the  achromatic  tele- 
scope is  not  the  least  of  the  improve- 
ments in  arts  and  manufactures  which 
England  owes  to  the  Huguenot  Spltal- 
fields  weavers.  It  placed  the  country 
for  many  years  in  the  front  rank  for 
optical  work;  at  the  same  time  it  pro- 
vided a  leading  case  in  Patent  Law, 
when  Lord  Mansfield  confirmed  the  pa- 
tent granted  to  the  DoUonds,  when  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  Mr.  Chester 
More  Hall,  having  made  the  same  dis- 
covery thirty  years  before,  had  made 
no  practical  use  of  it. 

Professor  Grant,  in  his  "History  of 
Physical  Astronomy,"  has  pointed  out 
the  remarkable  fact  that  no  astronom- 
ical discovery  whatever  followed  upon 
the  construction  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope or  the  achromatic  refractor. 
Huyghens  and  Cassini  with  their  un- 
wieldy instruments  had  done  all  that 
much  more  perfect  instruments  of  the 
same  aperture  could  achieve— or  was 
it  that  a  period  of  slackness  had  over- 
taken the  observers? — and  no  great  ad- 
vance in  the  power  of  refractors  could 
be  made  until  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass  had  been  perfected.  Early  in  the 
last  century  a  Swiss  mechanic,  Guin- 
and,  made  the  required  improvement, 
but  to  this  day  it  is  not  generally 
known  in  what  the  improvement  con- 
sisted. The  secret  of  manufacture  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  very  few; 
and  we  believe  that  no  large  optical 
disc  has  ever  succeeded  that  was.  not 
produced  by  this  process  or  formula, 
whose  possessors  have  more  than  once 
so  conducted  themselves  that  the  world 
has  been  In  danger  of  losing  the  secret 
altogether. 

Throughout  last  century  there  was 
steady  progress  with  few  outstanding 
features  of  interest.  In  1836  twelve 
inches  was  the  limit  of  aperture;  by 
1845  it  had  become  fifteen,  and  there 
for  many  years  it  stayed,  while  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  glass  had  returned  from 
the  Continent  to  England;  for  Messrs. 
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Chance  of  Birmlngrbam  had  acquired  a 
member  of  the  family  with  the  precious 
secret  Early  in  the  seventies  the  limit 
jumped  suddenly  to  twenty-five  Inches, 
on  the  construction  of  Mr.  Newairs  re- 
fractor, now  at  Cambridge.  By  the 
eighties  it  had  reached  thirty  inches, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the 
40-lnch  refractor  had  been  made  by 
Alvan  Clark  and  mounted  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  near  Chicago. 

Of  the  technical  history  of  this  series 
of  objectives  next  to  nothing  has  been 
made  public.  We  know  that  the  prin- 
cipal dlfiiculty  has  always  been  with 
the  glass.  We  know  that  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  variation  In  the  form 
of  the  lenses,  for  that  is  pretty  strictly 
determined  by  the  properties  of  the  two 
glasses  which  are  used;  and  there  were 
no  more  than  two  to  select  from. 
What  improvements  may  have  been 
made  In  the  arts  of  polishing  and  figur- 
ing are  guarded  by  the  living  makers, 
or  have  died  with  the  dead.  We  know 
only  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
men  at  any  one  time  have  possessed 
the  particular  blend  of  experience  and 
Intuition  that  puts  the  final  touches  In- 
fallibly right  The  case  of  the  re- 
fractor is  altogether  different  from  that 
of  the  mirror.  The  latter  must  be  of 
one  precise  geometrical  figure,  from 
which  not  the  slightest  departure  can 
be  allowed.  In  the  refractor  we  have 
four  surfaces  to  be  adjusted  one  upon 
another;  the  final  processes  are  quite 
empirical.  No  one  knows  precisely 
wiiat  the  figures  of  the  final  surfaces 
may  be.  When  the  lens  is  nearlng 
completion  it  Is  set  up  In  the  testing 
gallery,  and  the  image  of  an  artificial 
star  examined.  From  the  defects  of 
the  image  the  optician  knows  what  he 
must  do  to  correct  it,  but  precisely  what 
he  does  or  why  he  does  it  he  never 
tells;  perhaps  he  cannot  tell. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Have  we 
reached  the  limit  In  the  construction 
of  refracting  telescopes?    Does  the  fail- 


ure of  the  50-lnch  telescope  which  was 
a  side-show  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900  mean  that  construction  can  go  no 
further?  There  can  be  no  dlfllculty  in 
answering  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive. The  Exhibition  telescope  ended 
in  fiasco  and  bankruptcy  because  its 
owners  were  no  astronomers,  but  a  syn- 
dicate of  journalistic  persons.  "I  con- 
ceived the  Idea,  %&  Lune  k  un  mfttre,* 
and  the  catchword  flew  round  the  world 
as  fast  as  the  electric  telegraph  could 
carry  It."  It  Is  not  clear  that  any  re- 
sponsible scientific  man  was  permitted 
to  examine  the  Instrument  critically. 
But  we  know  that  it  was  only  the  pho- 
tographic objective  that  was  finished, 
and  to-day  the  Instrument  enjoys  the 
hospitality  of  the  cellars  at  Meudon, 
waiting  till  its  price  comes  down  to 
tempt  a  purchaser.  The  instrument 
was  of  the  horizontal  type,  fed  with 
light  from  an  Immense  slderostat,  but 
in  its  unfinished  state  it  contributed 
nothing  to  the  solution  of  our  question. 
So  far  as  the  mere  completion  of  the 
objective  is  concerned,  there  are  prob- 
ably no  dlfilculties  that  could  not  be 
overcome.  But  whether  an  instrument 
of  this  size  could  be  mounted  on  an 
equatorial  mounting  in  the  ordinary 
manner  is  altogether  another  question, 
which  admits  of  fairly  precise  discus- 
sion. For  optical  reasons  the  length 
of  the  telescope  must  increase  some- 
what faster  than  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  diameter  of  the  objective;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  weight  of  the  mounting 
to  carry  the  tube  and  the  dome  to  cover 
it  must  increase  a  little  more  rapidly 
than  the  cube  of  the  length  of  the  tele- 
scope. Hence  with  a  telescope  of  the 
largest  size  the  addition  of  a  few  Inches 
to  the  aperture  doubles  the  cost.  The 
question  of  mounting  becomes  then  a 
more  costly  and  serious  matter  than 
any  other. 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  nowadays 
what  can  have  been  the  condition  of 
Herschers  mounting  and  gear  after  ex- 
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posure  to  a  wet  winter,  but  at  least  no 
great  refinement  of  mechanism  was  pos> 
sible   until  the  instrument   was   shel- 
tered from  the  weather.    A  revolving 
dome  having  been  provided  to  cover  it, 
the  next  Question  was  to  get  the  ob- 
server comfortably  to  the  eye-end  of  the 
instrument    in    whatever    i>osition    he 
might  be  placed.      As  telescopes  grew 
larger  this  became  a  more  and  more  se- 
rious difficulty,  till  at  last  the  necessary 
vertical  range  of  the  observer  became 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  his  horizontal 
range  a  circle  of  perhaps  seventy  feet  in 
diameter.       The  firat  solution   of  the 
problem  was  tlie  rising  floor  proposed 
by  Sir  Howard  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  in 
his  sketch-plan  of  the  Lick  telescope. 
The    American  builders    adopted    his 
idea,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  same 
firm  in  building  the  Yerkes  telescope, 
and  by  Sir  Howard  himself  in  the  In- 
struments for  Oxford  and  the  Cape.   It 
has  some  considerable  advantages — ^no- 
tably the  ease  with  which  heavy  things 
like  the  objective  can  be  raised  to  or 
lowered  from  the  tube — but  it  has  two 
great  defects:  the  horizontal  motion  of 
the  observer  is  not  provided;  he  must 
continually  shift  his  seat,  and  when- 
ever the  floor  is  let  down  it  drives  up 
from  below  a  rush  of  warm  air  impair- 
ing for  some  minutes  the  performance 
of  the  telescope.      A  better  scheme  is 
that  adopted  at  Meudon  and  Potsdam, 
where  the  elevated  observing  platform, 
hung  from  the  dome  itself,  turns  with  it 
and  keeps   the  observer  opposite  the 
shutter  opening.  In  epeaking  of  the  com- 
fort of  observers  we  must  mention  the 
elbowed  telescopes  devised  by  Loewy 
for  the  French  observatories,  and  that 
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later  form  in  which  suggestions  from 
many  sources  were  built  by  Sir  How- 
ard Grubb  into  the  Sheepshanks  tele- 
scope of  the  Cambridge  Observatory. 
The  horizontal  form  of  telescope,  flxed, 
but  fed  with  light  from  a  moving  mir- 
ror, has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
the  equatorial  form  of  mounting,  clock- 
work driving  counteracts  the  rotation 
of  the  earth  and  keei>8  the  object  sta- 
tionary in  the  field  of  view.  So  soon 
as  the  telescope  is  required  to  photo- 
graph, the  precision  of  the  clockwork 
becomes  of  prime  importance,  and  au- 
tomatic control  of  it  a  necessity.  Yet 
outside  British  observatories  the  latter 
fact  is  scarcely  realized.  Elbowed  tele- 
scopes have  been  highly  developed  in 
France.  Russia  has  specialized  in  in- 
struments for  determining  precise  star 
places;  Germany  in  the  heliometer  and 
in  new  kinds  of  glass.  The  United 
States  have  been  most  lavish;  and  Ire- 
land still  has  the  greatest  telescope  in 
the  world,  no  longer  at  work. 

In  three  hundred  years  telescope  con- 
struction has  become  a  vast  and  widely 
ramifying  subject.  We  have  said  noth- 
ing of  the  instruments  for  measurement 
of  star  places,  nor  of  the  big  star  cam- 
eras, an  essential  part  of  modem  out- 
fits, nor  of  the  photographic  or  spectro- 
scopic accessories  inseparable  from  tel- 
escopes of  to-day.  We  have  made  but 
passing  reference  to  the  results  follow- 
ing all  construction.  The  tercentenary 
of  the  telescope  as  an  instrument  has 
been  our  subject  "The  invention  of 
the  telescope,"  says  Dr.  Common,  **is  to 
me  the  most  beautiful  ever  made.  Fa- 
miliarity both  in  making  and  in  using 
has  only  increased  my  admiration.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Wlien  a  fortnlg-ht  had  elapsed,  the 
effort  of  the  mornliig  visit  to  Hauks 
Seat  set  a  mark  on  Silence's  face 
which  could  not  eecape  the  notice  of 
her  parents. 

"Fadder**  said  Mrs.  Whlnnery,  **thou 
shouldst  hire  labor.  We're  fair  kilt 
with  sharlnsr  Silver's  place  amang  us." 

And  Whlnnery  stared  gloomily  at 
nothing  and  made  no  reply. 

"It's  ill  wark  thrawlng  away  etrength 
efter  sorrow,"  continued  Mrs.  Whln- 
nery. "We  should  harbor  what's  left 
Wi'  a  hand  more  we  'st  do.  When 
thou  and  all  are  laid  up  thou'lt  rue  it" 

'*A  hand  more  t'  'elp  muck  things  up," 
said  Whlnnery.  "I  mun  go  Kendal 
way  to  seek  that." 

By  hired  labor,  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  meant,  not  those  extra  hands 
which,  throughout  the  year,  were 
brought  into  the  Farm,  as  in  the  times 
of  hoeing  and  haymaking,  harvest  and 
the  autumn  tilth;  they  meant  a  man  to 
remain  with  them  habitually,  and.  In 
so  far  as  was  possible,  to  take  up  Sil- 
ver's woi'k.  Whlnnery  granted  the  ne- 
cessity, but  dreaded  appearing  at  Ken- 
dal Fair  on  such  an  errand — at  Kendal 
where  he  had  been  wont  to  come  in 
Silver's  company,  or  wihere  Silver  had 
been  sent  as  his  trusted  emissary.  If 
now  he  went  to  Kendal  and,  wounded 
alike  in  pride  and  affection,  approached 
the  group  of  men  standing  in  the  fair, 
in  hope  to  hire  themselves  out  to  any 
would-be  employer;  if  he  inspected, 
with  a  view  to  a  bargain,  this  dejected 
gathering  of  waiters  upon  Fate,  of  men 
left  behind  in  the  march,  but  aspiring 
once  more  to  range  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  regular  labor,  It  would  not 
be  on  his  own  account  but  on  his 
wife's,  whose  strength  was  overtaxed; 
on  Silence's,  whose  white  face  haunted 
him;  on  Nanna's,  whose  pretty  shoul- 


ders  were   now   exclusively   burdened 
with  the  important  dairy  work. 

Nanna!  Ever  since  the  conversation 
with  Silver,  the  asiMJCt  of  Nanna  had 
changed  in  the  eye  of  her  steip-father. 
A  just  man  and  not  without  leniency, 
though  strong-willed  and  reticent, 
Whlnnery  had  accepted  the  presence 
of  Nanna  in  his  household  whole- 
heartedly.  There  was  no  visible  dif- 
ference in  his  treatment  of  her  and  of 
Silence;  if  a  favor  was  bestowed  upon 
one,  the  other  shared  it.  In  bis  way, 
he  had  loved  and  constantly  petted  the 
engaging  child;  the  peach-cheeked, 
dimpled  face  had  become  a  part  of  the 
general  picture  of  his  home.  But  his 
eyes  had  been  opened  to  a  new  ap- 
prehension of  her  personality,  and, 
pondering  it,  he  found  her,  as  Silence 
did,  mysterious. 

This  is  a  common  effect  of  great 
beauty  and  the  source  of  half  its 
power.  The  heart  is  taken  prisoner 
and  the  judgment  distracted  by  quali- 
ties attendant  upon  beauty  which  have 
been  carried  hither  from  very  far. 
Whlnnery  was  not  capable  of  analyt- 
ical thought,  but  he  felt  the  primeval, 
age-long  Influence;  and  at  least  It  was 
apparent  that  this  one  of  his  house- 
hold possessed  In  her  seductive,  slen- 
der body  sufficient  subtle  force  to 
wreck  bis  careful  plans. 

And  yet  of  the  household  it  was 
Nanna  alone  who  remained  apparently 
unaffected  by  the  disaster.  Whlnnery 
remarked  this  even  as  Silence  had 
done.  Nanna's  face,  contrasted  with 
Silence's,  brought  a  jarring  pain  to 
^is  heart.  What  kept  her  In  an  iso- 
lated patch  of  contentment  while  the 
rest  suffered?  Did  she  know  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Silver?  Was  she  in 
communication  with  him?  It  tortured 
him  to  think  there  might  be  an  under- 
standing between  the  two. 
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One  afternoon — ^the  end  of  April  was 
uearing  and  spring  uplifted  even  the 
sad  heart  a  little— Whlnnery  was  walk- 
ing towards  the  gate,  pondering  that 
question  of  hired  labor,  when  the  fig- 
ure of  Nanna  appeared  on  tlie  other 
side;  he  watched  her  raise  tlie  latch 
and  enter.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
coquettish  loveliness  of  her  aspect  in 
the  moment  She  wore  a  blue  ging- 
ham gown  with  a  white  cotton  hand- 
kerchief folded  about  her  neck;  her 
head  was  uncovered,  for  she  dangled 
her  sun-bonnet  in  her  hand,  and  the 
bright  curls  and  waves  of  her  hair 
caught  the  light  It  was  not  however, 
what  she  wore,  or  what  she  did,  that 
attracted  his  attention,  it  was  her  air 
of  complete  absorption— an  absorption 
so  great  that  she  missed,  as  he  saw, 
the  fact  of  his  approach.  Her  eyes 
were  downcast  and  in  her  cheeks  was 
a  delicious  radiant  freshness  as  of  a 
thing  imperishable  in  softness  and 
youth,  and  her  lips  smiled.  The  smile 
puzzled  him;  it  was  so  profound,  as- 
tute, and  uncommunicative.  Why  was 
this?  What  did  she  hide  in  her  heart 
that  nourished  her  loveliness,  whUe  the 
rest  of  the  household  suffered? 

"Nanna  r 

His  voice  was  almost  stem,  and  she 
came  to  a  halt,  lifting  her  lashes  and 
opening  her  eyes  slowly  to  their  full 
width.  The  smile  filled  the  eyes  to 
overflowing  as  the  lips  became  grave; 
there  were  appreciable  seconds  before 
it  vanished. 

"Wheer  hast  ta  been?**  he  asked,  in 
a  kind  of  vague,  incomprehensible  fear. 

**To  Mrs.  Tiffin's.    Mudder  sent  me.** 

"Wha  spoke  wl*  thee  in  the  lane?** 

The  question  surprised  himself;  it 
seemed  to  slip  from  his  lips  unpre- 
roeditatedly. 

**Nob'ry.»' 

Mr.  Whinnery*s  eyes  darkened,  and 
the  frown  deepened  on  his  brow. 
Nanna  held  her  flower-like  face  stead- 
ily; her  aspect  was  of  inquiring  inno- 


cence.      And    then    she    showed    her 
pretty  teeth  in  a  laugh. 

"Oh!  I  thowt  ye  meant  just  now, 
fadder.  I  spoke  to  someone  a  while 
sin.  As  I  cume  along  Mester  Harold 
called  me.  He  was  on  horseback,  and 
he  told  me  the  peat  stacks  were  get- 
ting low  at  the  Hall,  and  when  wad 
ye  send  a  load.    I*d  nigh  forgot.'* 

**0h  aye,**  said  Whinnery  absently, 
and  with  added  weariness. 

The  furnishing  of  the  Amesons* 
mansion  with  peat  had  been  Silver's 
care;  he  would  take  the  cart  and  horse 
to  Blavik  on  the  shore,  and  from  there 
would  make  the  passage  over  the 
sands,  at  low  tide,  to  Melmormire  peat- 
fields  on  the  opposite  coast.  He  would 
make  the  passage  with  a  train  of  carts 
and  horses  to  carry  peats  enough  for 
the  great  stacks  at  Amesou  Park  and 
the  Farm.  In  return  for  this  service, 
the  Amesons  had  granted  to  the  Whin- 
nery household  as  liberal  a  supply  of 
"fire-eldin**  from  their  woodlands  as 
they  could  carry.  Cosd  was  not  used 
in  the  district;  both  in  mansion  and 
cottage  wood,  peats,  and  charcoal 
formed  the  fuel. 

When  Nanna  had  gone,  Whtmnery 
continued  his  walk  to  the  gate,  and 
there  paused  leaning  upon  it  and  star- 
ing moodily  across  the  road  to  the 
cloverfield.  Who  was  going  to  carry 
peats  now  for  both  Farm  and  HalP 
Silver's  inexhaustible  strength  and  in- 
dustry had  brought  in  many  an  "odd 
pound**  or  other  advantage.  Besides 
he  hated  to  lose  this  link  with  the 
Ameson  household;  moreover,  their 
grant  of  wood  in  return  for  the  car- 
riage of  peat  was  too  valuable  to  be 
lightly  surrendered. 

"A  son,**  thought  he  in  his  bitter 
heart  "is  worth  two  hired  laborers." 
As  he  said  it  his  eyes  noted  that  the 
crop  in  the  clover-field  was  dwindling; 
the  young  shoots  were  drying  up  in 
patches  and  leaving  the  ground  bare 
and  hard,  and  his  brow  puckered. 
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"Silver  was  agen  my  sowing  clover 
i'  yon  field,"  he  muttered.  "I'd  have 
done  better  to  hearken  to  him.  I  have 
sown  i'  wrang  arders  [order]  this 
turn." 

At  the  moment  came  the  sound  of 
a  quick  step  "clantering*'  along  the 
road,  and  he  saw  a  strange  figure  ap- 
proaching, a  man  of  great  height  who 
stooped  from  the  shoulders  and  went 
nt  a  precipitate  shambling  run,  his 
head  thrust  forward,  his  hands  fiap- 
ping  at  his  sides.  Perceiving  the 
farmer  at  the  gate,  he  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Fine  evenln',  meeter,"  said  he, 
searching  in  Whinnery's  face  with  an 
eye  at  once  hopeful  and  hesitating. 

"Mebbe,"  said  Whinnery,  with  the 
caution  of  the  farmer,  "for  them  *at 
don't  want  rain." 

"There's  wants  beyoM  want  o'  rain. 
I'm  clemmed  [starved],  mester.  I' 
God's  nanoe  gie  me  bite  and  sup.'* 

Whinnery  surveyed  the  fellow  in 
leisurely  fashion.  The  big  face  thrust 
from  the  stooping  shoulders  looked  at 
him  expectantly.  It  was  mild  and  rm- 
tieut  as  the  face  of  an  ass,  and  the 
eyes  that  hung  on  his  had  hi  tliem 
something  of  the  faithfulness  to  duty 
of  that  maligned  brute. 

"Why  should  I?"  asked  Whinnery, 
calmly.  . 

"I'm  clemmed,  mester,  I  tell  ye." 

"How  didst  ta  come  to  want?" 

"Nay,  I  niver  comed  there;  I  was 
bom  in  't" 

"Thou  cannot  wark?" 

"Eh,  by  the  mass,  but  I  can!" 

A  sudden  fire  of  energy  flashed  into 
the  face,  and  a  new  expectation  erased 
the  hungry  waiting  of  his  eyes,  as  at 
the  dawning  of  a  greater  promise 
which  blots  out  the  needy  fret  of  the 
lesser  want. 

"Where  was  ta  bom?" 

The  fire  died  out  of  the  face,  leav- 
ing a  dark  and  settled  sorrow  behind; 
he  shuffled  his  great  feet  uneasfly  and 


twitched  his  fingers.  And  then  an  un- 
looked-for twinkle  of  humor  came  into 
his  eyes. 

"My  fadder  was  a  gen'lemon  of 
means,  mester.  He  lived  at  t'  coun- 
try's expense,  same  as  great  folks  do. 
He  was  proud  on  't.  He'd  used  to 
stretch  his  legs  on  t'  roadside  in  the 
grass,  smoke  his  pipe  and  make  a 
reckoning  of  what  he  cost  That  was 
i'  summer.  I'  winter  we'd  a  grand 
house  of  our  awn." 

"Workhouse,  I  reckon?" 

"Aye,  mester."  The  misery  swept 
again  across  his  face,  obliterating  its 
changing  lights.  "I  was  bom  i'  the 
house;  I  grew  there.  Many's  the  time 
I  broke  out,  and  many's  the  time  I've 
been  drove  back.  I've  iM'oke  out  now. 
I've  rammled  over  the  country-side 
till  I'm  dazed  and  empty  as  a  drum, 
seeking  and  begging  for  wark." 

"For  wark?" 

"Aye,  mester.  Any  mak'  of  a  Job. 
Seeking  it  as  they  tell  us  1'  chapels 
to  seek  the  Kingdom." 

Whinnery  turned  his  head  aside, 
thinking  of  his  own  need.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  proceed  to  Ken- 
dal on  the  approaching  market-day  to 
hire  the  labor  he  sought'  Yet  he 
grudged  the  time  spent  on  the  errand. 

"What  canst  ta  do?"  he  asked. 

"A'niost  anything." 

Whinnery  shook  his  tiead. 

"A'mosi  anything?  That's  a  bad 
trade.' 

"Na.  na,  mester.  Not  when  a  man 
puts  muscle  into  it  and  a  good  will." 

He  turned  back  his  ragged  «hirt- 
sleeve  and  displayed  a  huge  and  hairy 
arm. 

"I*  godlin,  mon!  You're  of  out-size!" 
cried  Whinnery,  amazed  at  the  bigness 
of  the  creature. 

"Cud  I  but  stretch  mysen,  I  am  so! 
But  ill-feeding  and  baisting  have 
bowed  me." 

He  made  an  effort  to  raise  himself 
to  his   full   height  but  his   head  still 
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tbrust  Itself  forward  as  might  the 
head  of  a  patient  brute. 

**Wh)ars  thy  name?" 

"John  GosRel." 

"That's  a  rare  name,"  said  Whlu- 
nery. 

**I  hed  no  name,  mester;  I*ve  been 
*dunder-liead'  and  *craa-boggart'  till  I 
lost  sight  o'  my  name.  But  when  I 
come  amoHg  the  Methodies  I  got  re- 
ligion; and  T  were  kirsoned  i'  the  name 
they  gan  me." 

*Why  not  thy  f adder's  name?" 
•My  f adder's?  I  dinnot  reetly  know 
if  he  had  one.  He  was  Bill.  I  cannot 
say  for  sure  if  he  was  ray  fadder.  He 
might  ha'  been.  He  leathered  me 
freely,  aa  though  he'd  a  reet  to  do  it. 
My  mudder  was  Moll.  My  ears  are 
still  deaved  [deafened]  wi*  her  yam- 
mering tongue.  I  ttiink  she  was  my 
mudder,  but  I  cannot  reetly  say.  She 
died  of  drink;  she  was  yamost  alius 
drucken.    I'm  John  Gospel  now." 

Whinnery  leaned  on  the  gate  for  a 
few  moments,  staring  across  the  lane 
to  the  clover-fleld,  While  the  patient 
eyes  ^vatched  him.  Then  he  raised 
the  latch. 

"I  reckon  thou  can  gang  to  the 
house.  Ask  t'  missus  for  bite  and  sup. 
She'll  give  thee  a  bit  o'  supper.  And 
thou  may  rest  in  t'  loft  to-neet.  Thou 
can  pay  me  wl'  a  darrick  [day's 
work]." 

"I  reckon  I  can  stay  on  as  a  daytaP 
laborer  so  lang  as  ye've  wark  to  set 
me,"  replied  John  Gospel  firmly. 

And  the  gate  of  Hauksgarth  opened 
to  admit  him.  In  the  momhig  he  went 
with  Silence  to  count  the  sheep  and 
overlook  them,  and  then  he  took  the 
work  from  her,  and  the  strain  occa- 
sioned by  the  terror  of  Mr.  Nasshiter 
passed  from  her  face. 

For  John  (loepel  clung  to  the  Farm, 
and  no  one  spoke  of  his  leaving  them. 

'He  shapes,"  said  Whinnery  briefly. 


«»i 


«*i 


1  A  laborer  whose  work  is  told  by  the  day 
and  not  by  the  week. 


'He's  no  gomeral  [fool]  thattan." 
Mrs.  Whinnery  sought  out  odds  and 
ends  of  furniture  and  made  a  rough 
but  comfortable  bedroom  in  an  emjyty 
loft.  For  the  rest,  he  ate  with  the 
houseliold,  and  a  sufllciency  of  old 
clothes  were  gathered  together  to  keep 
him  for  the  time  being  decent  and 
cleanly.  And  he  worked  with  zest 
and  added  gratitude  to  that  At 
nights  one  might  hear  him  praying  in 
the  bam  that  "ivery  hoof  of  the  fam- 
ily might  be  brought  to  God's  King- 
dom. 

And  yet  the  advent  of  even  eo  willing 
a  servant  as  John  Gospel  did  no  more 
than  mitigate  the  situation.  At  every 
turn  Whinnery  missed  'Silver's  re- 
source and  observation,  and  groaned 
over  the  loss  of  the  boy;  while  from 
the  family  group  the  cheerful  content 
the  sunshine  which  radiates  from  the 
heart,  had  witlidrawn  with  his  going. 
By  and  by  came  ominous  foreshedow- 
ings  of  a  heavier  trouble. 

The  first  palpable  sign  of  it  befell 
one  evening  in  late  June.  Some  rest- 
lessness amongst  the  creatures  had 
called  Silence  outside  at  an  unwont- 
ed ly  late  hour;  the  night  was  fine  and 
the  moon  was  near  the  full,  but  was 
obscured  by  a  train  of  clouds,  so  tliat 
it  was  dark  when  she  came  into  the 
yard. 

Within  the  grounds  of  Hauksgarth 
stood  the  remains  of  one  of  those 
square,  battlemented  erections  with  ar- 
row-slits and  narrow  windows,  whose 
ruins  are  dotted  about  the  district 
and  to  which  the  name  of  pele-towers 
has  been  given,  the  origin,  purpose, 
and  history  of  them  having  long  been 
lost  The  one  at  Hauksgarth  was  of 
no  great  height,  and  of  the  original 
building  nothing  remained  save  the 
outside  shell,  a  partition  wall,  and  a 
flight  of  steps  to  the  top.  The  cham- 
ber on  the  ground  floor  was  used  by 
the  Whtnnerys  as  a  hen-house,  and  a 
door   had   been   fitted  Into   the  stone 
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arch  of  the  eutnmce.  By  some  means 
the  poultry  had  been  disturbed,  had 
strayed  from  the  tower  Into  the  waste 
land  around  It,  and  over  the  fence 
into  the  yard.  The  fowls  were  quiet- 
ing down  now  and  getting  back  to 
their  own  quarters,  and  Silence  fol- 
lowed with  the  intention  of  securing 
the  door  for  the  night 

Witliin  the  house,  the  parents  sat 
alone  In  the  kitchen,  Nanna  haying 
gone  to  tlie  dairy  to  scald  the  cans 
after  the  milk  was  emptied  into  the 
bowls. 

As  Silence  came  to  the  tower,  she 
was  surprised  by  sounds  of  steps  and 
of  low  voices  amongst  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  beyond. 

The  orchard  was  a  grassy  acre, 
hedged  off  from  the  high-road  and 
from  a  small  "coppy"  or  pasture-field, 
and  dotted  with  apple,  plum,  and  dam- 
son tiees;  the  only  entrance  was  by  a 
wicket-gate.  Silence  went  towards 
the  gate  and  found  it  open;  this  was 
unusual,  yet  she  entered  without  spe- 
cial apprehension;  but  at  her  entry, 
the  tranquil  place  became  full  of  move- 
ment of  the  startling  sudden  kind, 
comparable  to  the  rise  of  a  covey  of 
partridges  from  the  grass  at  one's 
feet.  Ahead  she  heard  a  rush  In  the 
direction  of  the  hedge  and  the  road; 
near  by  a  stealthy  rustle.  It  was  ab- 
solutely dark.  Who  or  what  she  had 
disturbed  she  knew  not,  but  dashed 
instinctively  after  the  steps  that 
crashed  to\(rards  the  hedge,  then 
paused  for  a  second,  convinced  that 
someone  was  escaping  from  the  or- 
chard by  the  gate.  The  pause  was  but 
for  an  Instant;  on  she  ran  after  the 
heavier  steps,  and  the  moonlight  burst 
from  the  clouds  to  lend  her  a  brief 
vision  of  the  tall  figure  of  a  man;  but 
the  light  became  again  obscured;  she 
could  see  no  more,  but  heard  the  sound 
of  feet  alighting  on  the  road  as  though 
the  hedge  had  been  taken  at  a  jump. 
At  the  moment  her  foot  struck  some- 


thing soft  that  lay  upon  the  ground; 
she  stooped  to  pick  It  up,  and  since 
further  pursuit  was  useless,  turned 
towards  the  gate.  The  event  was  not 
beyond  a  simple  explanation,  though 
it  puzzled  her.  <Some  tramp  after  the 
chickens,  some  lad  after  the  fruit? 
This  was  not  common,  but  it  might  be 
so.  It  was  not  until  she  came  within 
the  light  of  the  open  house  door  that 
she  examined  what  she  held. 

The  briefest  glance  sufficed.  She  car- 
ried an  old  soft  felt  hat,  and  recog- 
nized it  as  one  that  had  belonged  to 
Silver. 

CTHAPTER  VI. 

Silence's  heart  beat  violently.  She 
tried  to  summon  up  some  clear  pre- 
sentment of  the  flying  figure  upon 
which  the  moon's  eye  had  opened  for 
a  moment,  but  could  gather  no  more 
than  the  impression  of  a  black  form 
springing  into  sight  and  vanishing 
again.  Had  it  been  Silver?  If  so, 
whose  was  the  second  stealthy  step? 

Undoubtedly  the  hat  was  Silver's — 
an  old  gray  felt  which  In  summer  times 
he  wore  to  shade  his  eyes.  When  in 
use  he  was  accustomed  to  place  it  on 
a  hook  in  the  hall;  when  out  of  use  it 
would  be  put  aside  in  a  drawer  of 
the  dresser. 

When  he  left  Hauksgarth  in  the  early 
spring  the  hat  was  not  in  use.  Was 
it  then  conceivable  that  in  the  strange 
and  unexplained  trouble  of  those  last 
hours,  which  had  brought  pallor  to  his 
cheeks  and  a  look  almost  frenzied  to 
his  eyes,  he  would  have  remembered 
to  search  for  such  a  trifle? 

The  whole  matter  was  inscrutable, 
and  she  had  no  thoughts  by  which  to 
resolve  it.  Alas!  poor  child!  how 
should  she  resolve  anything,  standing 
as  she  was  with  the  old  shapeless  thing 
pressed  against  her  breast,  and  the 
tears  pouring  from  her  eyes  because 
of  its  association  with  Silver?  At  last 
she  made  up  her  mind  to  approach  the 
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kitchen.  The  door  was  open,  and  she 
stood  surveying  the  interior  unseen. 
The  fire  smouldered  low  In  the  grate; 
her  step-mother  eat  by  the  hearth  knit- 
ting, her  father  was  opposite  smoking 
his  pipe.  Nanna,  who,  it  appeared, 
had  returned  from  the  dairy  work,  was 
near  the  table  with  her  sewing,  over 
which  she  bent  the  softly  imperturba- 
ble bloom  that  began  so  strangely  to 
disquiet  the  rest  of  the  household. 

**Surely  it's  bed-Ume?"  said  the 
father,  shaking  the  ashes  from  his 
pipe. 

"It  is  that  It's  struck  nine  on  'em. 
Gels  should  be  in  bed." 

And  Mrs.  Whlnnery  turned  fond  eyes 
upon  Nanna. 

"Wheer's  Silence?"  asked  the  father. 

Then  Silence  walked  forward  with 
her  startled  face,  and  laid  the  hat  upon 
the  table  against  which  Nanna  sat. 
In  a  moment  the  three  pairs  of  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  it. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Whlnnery 
sharply. 

"I  picked  it  up  in  t'  worchit,"  said 
Silence,  breathing  quickly.  "Padder, 
someb'ry  was  in  t*  worchit." 

At  that  a  hush  fell  upon  the  room; 
Nanna  had  suspended  her  work  and 
was  staring  at  the  hat  with  the  rest. 
Presently  Whlnnery  rose  and  took  it 
in  his  hands,  turning  it  over  and  ex- 
amining it  carefully. 

"It  hannet  laid  there  long,"  said  he, 
as  though  to  himself. 

And  he  Jerked  up  his  chin  and  di- 
rected upon  Nanna  a  glance  of  such 
hard,  ruthless  scrutiny  that  Silence's 
heart  went  cold.  Then  he  stepped  to 
the  hearth  and  thrust  the  hat  between 
the  bars  amidst  the  smouldering  peats. 

"Off  wi'  ye  to  bed,  gels,"  said 
he  sharply,  as  he  turned  from  the 
grate. 

In  his  eyes  was  a  fierce,  dazed  some- 
thing which  Silence  had  never  beheld 
there  before. 

From  that  night  the  cloud  of  misery 


deepened.  Whlnnery  was  haunted  by 
suspicions  which,  though  he  kept  him- 
self on  the  watch,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible either  to  verify  or  disperse.  He 
did  not  confide  his  misgiving  to  his 
wife:  his  reticent  habit  forbade  his 
voicing  the  torturing  surmise  which  he 
was  unable  to  establish.  Nevertheless, 
since  the  incident  of  the  finding  of  the 
hat,  she  had  shared  the  doubt,  and  he 
knew  It 

Throughout  the  years  of  her  life  at 
Hauksgarth,  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Whln- 
nery had  fallen  back  to  the  placid, 
pious  routine  of  industry  and  affection 
which  was  its  natural  atmosphere. 
And  during  these  years  the  memories 
of  her  first  disastrous  marriage  had 
slumbered;  now  again  they  raised  their 
viperous  heads. 

Her  thinking  was  a  piece  of  feeling 
rather  than  argument,  a  formless  dis- 
comfort darted  through  by  terrors. 

In  the  past,  just  as  to-day,  the  scroll* 
of  her  inevitable  wretchedness  had 
been  slow  in  the  unfolding;  yet,  in  the 
end,  she  had  deciphered  the  contents  to 
the  last  word.  As  now,  it  had  begun 
in  blind  complacency,  and  at  leisure 
had  revealed  in  the  man  she  called  her 
husband  an  Incorrigible  and  depraved 
rogue.  This  man's  daughter  had  inher- 
ited his  good  looks — ^intensified, 
moulded  and  refined  to  the  highest 
feminine  seductiveness.  Had  she  also 
inherited  his  mental  quality?  His  mas- 
terly power  in  deception  and  intrigue? 
His  low  tendency  and  complete  cal- 
lousness of  feeling? 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Whlnnery  began  to 
hang  solicitously  upon  Nanna;  they 
would  follow  her  about,  would  ponder 
and  interrogate.  Behind  the  scrutiny, 
dread  was  visible,  the  dread  of  one 
who  searches  the  face  of  the  beloved 
for  signs  of  some  mortal  physical  dis- 
ease. 

In  this  gloomy  uneasiness,  ten 
months  passed  away  without  either  re- 
solving or  confirming  it.     Spring  had 
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come  again   before  the  realizatioa  of 
the  vague  foreboding  arrived. 

For  Silence  the  memory  of  that  hour 
was  compounded  of  two  disasters,  of 
two  invasions  of  evil  in  their  midst. 
On  the  morning  of  that  lamentable 
day,  she  woke  with  a  start  to  find 
that  the  dawn  flowed  in  by  the  open 
window.  Of  late  it  had  become  her 
habit  to  rise  with  the  first  chill  ray, 
and  she  sat  up  in  bed  dismayed  at  her 
lapse,  only  to  discover — and  this  was 
to  her  surprise,  for  her  health  was 
perfect — that  she  felt  heavy,  confused, 
and  sick.  Ah!  that  was  because  of 
the  "sweeties"  Nanna  brought  last 
night,  coming  to  her  with  her  pretty 
coaxing  air  and  **open  your  mouth  and 
shut  your  eyes,"  and  pushing  between 
her  lips — the  rosy  face  meanwhile  full 
of  roguish  smiles  and  dimples— two  or 
three  luscious  sticky  balls.  After  eat- 
ing them.  Silence  had  felt  uneasy,  and 
they  had  left  a  bitter  taste  behind. 

''Nanna!"  said  she,  putting  out  her 
hand  to  touch  her  sleeping  companion. 

But  Nanna*s  place  was  empty. 
Nanna,  then,  had  risen  before  her?  Si- 
lence dressed  quickly,  fighting  against 
her  feeling  of  nausea,  and  went  to 
the  kitchen,  where  she  found  the  work 
had  not  been  touched.  Why  had  not 
Nanna,  since  she  had  risen  early, 
brushed  up  the  hearth  and  lit  the 
peats?  At  the  moment  her  father  came 
in  from  the  yard,  and  Silence  turned 
penitently  towards  him.  But  his  face 
was  full  of  some  trouble  of  his  own. 

"Silence,"  said  he,  "I  want  thee  down 
in  the  wut-fleld  with  me.  There's 
something  wrang  with  the  young 
wuts." 

And  Silence  followed  him,  certain 
that  one  of  those  ambushed  evils 
which  lie  about  the  path  of  the  hus- 
bandman had  fallen  upon  them.  When 
they  came  to  the  field  where  yesterday 
the  young  shoots,  some  few  inches 
from  the  ground,  had  made  a  fair  and 
pleasant  show,  they  stood  together  at 


the  gate  with  their  faces  to  the  rising 
sun  and  stared  over  the  field. 

"What  is  is?"  asked  SUence  faintly. 

"I  hannet  seen  that  afore,"  said  her 
father,  in  a  curious,  quiet  voice;  **it*s 
a  mak'  of  slug  seemingly.  The 
ground's  covered  with  them.  They're 
slattered  over  the  field  from  end  to 
end.  'The  field's  alive  with  'em.  And 
they've  etten  the  young  wuts." 

"The  field  fair  glistei-s  with  'em!" 
cried  Silence.  "Fadder!  Fadder!  What 
mun  we  do?" 

Whinnery's  brow  was  heavy  and 
dark,  and  the  twitter  of  girlhood  in  her 
voice  brought  an  added  weariness  to 
his  face. 

"I  tell  thee,  lass,  this  is  the  only  year 
I've  seen  sich  a  seet.  And  it  caps  all 
I  have  seen." 

Silence's  small,  serious  face  was  bent 
in  thought. 

"Call  John  Gospel  and  take  the  roller' 
to  'em."  said  she. 

"Aye,"  said  her  father,  his  face  light- 
ing a  little,  "I'st  do  that  We  mun 
roll  t'  field,  and  get  shut  of  some  on 
'em  that  road.  But  they've  etten  the 
maist  of  the  wuts  in  a  neet." 

"A  mon  doesn't  know,"  said  he,  on 
the  way  back  to  the  farm,  and  with 
unusual  expansiveness,  "when  he  sows 
his  seed  whether  it'll  mak'  straw  or 
not" 

**There'e  something  wi'  most  every- 
thing, fadder,"  said  Silence  gently. 

"More  back-sets  than  luck,  lass! 
Clover  went  last  spring." 

"Ye  said  that  was  along  of  sowing 
it  i'  wrang  orders." 

Whinnery  smiled  faintly. 

"There's  a  reet  way,  if  a  mon  knew 
it,  with  iverything." 

A  memory  of  Silver,  lost  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  on  a  win- 
ter's evening,  and  bringing  out  a  piece 
of  knowledge  with  exultant  eyes  af- 
terwards, flashed  on  Silence's  mind. 
Whinnery  had  given  Silver  a  good  edu- 
cation; the  lad  had  not  been  left  en- 
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tirely  to  cot  his  way  after  his  own 
hard-won  experience,  but  could  bring 
some  of  the  recorded  wisdom  of  others 
to  bear  on  his  task.  Silence  also  had 
a  little  learning,  and  with  native  intel- 
ligence had  garnered  it 
"There's  books,  fadder,"  said  she. 
"I'm  no  scholard.  I  can  mak'  little 
of  books,"  he  returned  sadly. 

"But  ye  hed  me  taught    I  can  read 
for  ye." 
"Thou  canst  do  that" 
*There  was  the  Farmer's  Magazine.'' 
They   han  stopped  it.     There  was 
good  sense  in  it    But  they  han  stopped 
it" 

"There's  ither  books." 
"Mebbe.     I'st  ask  in  Kendal.     Aye. 
There  mun  be  ithers." 

She  felt  the  affectionate  pressure  of 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

"I  mean  thee  to  help  me  more  wi* 
my  wark  i'  future,  lass,"  said  he. 

And  Silence  knew  from  his  words 
that  he  intended  to  take  her  under  his 
instruction  in  the  general  farm  work. 
In  the  surprise  of  this  thought  she 
hurried  to  the  kitchen,  where  she 
found  her  mother  struggling  alone  with 
the  neglected  grate. 

"It's  along  o'  me,  mudder.  I  was 
heavy  this  morning,"  said  Silence  pen- 
itently. 

"Wheer  's  Nanna?" 
"In  thp  dairy." 

"Na,"  said  the  mother.     "Milk's  all 
about  and  nowt  done.     I  cannot  rede 
it.    She's  in  bed,  and  me  tewin'  here." 
A  streak  of  fretfulness  changed  Mrs. 
Whinnery's  soft  monotone. 
"Na.  nfli.    Nanna  was  up  afore  me." 
"Afore  thee?"  Mrs.  Whinnery  looked 
more  observantly   at   Silence.     "Why, 
lass!    What  ails  thee?" 

"I'm    sick    and    heavy   in    my   yed. 
Nanna  gan  me  sweeties  last  neet." 
"Nauna  gan  thee  sweeties?" 
"Aye." 

Mrs.  Whinnery's  form,  shaped  and 
bent  to  the  assiduous  routine  of  detailed 
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domesticities,  changed  suddenly;  it  be- 
came alert,  upright — a-stretch  to  some 
idea. 

'Where's  Nanna?"  she  repeated. 
'She  ought  to  be  in  the  dairy."  ■ 
"She's  not  there,  I  tell  thee.    Where's 
Nanna?    CaU  her!    Call  her!" 

Her  voice,  needlessly  loud  and  sharp, 
infected  Silence  with  premonitory 
alarm,  and  the  girl  ran  into  the  hall, 
and  from  that  to  the  dairy.  At  the 
moment  Whinnery  returned  by  the 
front  door  and  entered  the  kitchen. 

"Come,  mudder,"  said  he,  "I've  hed 
no  morning-piece,  and  I'm  fair 
clemmed." 

"Not  hed  thy  morning-piece?    It  lay 
on  the  table  for  thee?" 
"Na,  it  didn't   I've  hed  nowt  to  eat" 
"Nnnna  cuts  thy  momlng-plece."  she 
said  slowly. 

"She  cut  noan  this  morning.  Come! 
What  art  glenduring  [staring]  at? 
Ye're  all  terrible  behind." 

She  seemed  not  to  hear  him,  or 
rather  to  seize  some  meaning  from 
his  words  which  he  had  not  con- 
sciously placed  there,  for  she  turned 
brusquely  and  followed  Silence  to  the 
dairy,  which  she  found  empty,  and 
thonce  passed  to  the  garden,  where 
«he  heard  Silence  running  and  vainly 
calling  as  she  ran.  No  answer  sent 
its  welcome  sound  upon  the  air. 

"Ma  God!"  said  Mrs.  Whinnery  sud- 
denly. 

And  ciitchiug  up  her  apron  with  a 
curious  frantic  gesture,  she  covered 
her  head  from  the  placid  morning 
lipht  and  under  tlie  folds  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears. 

Meanwhile  Whinnery  waited  in  the 
kitclion,  marvelling  that  this  disas- 
trous morning,  of  all  others,  he  should 
miss  the  ministrations  of  his  women 
kind.  But  Silence,  after  her  fruitless 
Hwireh,  ran  in  from  the  back  and  came 
swiftly  towards  him. 

"Fadder!"  cried  she.  "Oh,  fadder, 
I   cannot  find   Nanna!    Mudder's  cry- 
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log  V  the  garden.    Nanna's  not  here.        Thus    did    the    great    trouble    and 
Nanna^s  ganged  awa'."  heavy   disgrace  fall   upon   the   house- 

**Ganged  awa'!       Where  should  she     hold, 
gang?*'  asked  Whinuery,  paling  in  his  Emma  Brooke, 

turn. 

(To  he  continued.) 


WORLD  TRAVEL. 


On  a  day   of  winter  sunshine  last 
January  I  chanced  to  be  In  Yokohama, 
and  found  that  agreeable  qity  endur- 
ing  an   unusual   invasion.    A   swarm 
of      American      tourists      had      been 
**dumped"  on  the  shores  of  Tokio  Bay 
from  a  great  German  liner  which  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  roadstead.    I  forget 
how   many   hundreds   they   numbered, 
but  they  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire 
hiudficape.       They    had    started   from 
New  York,  and  were  making  a  tour 
round  the  world  at  express  speed;  and 
they  were  not  an  exhilarating  party. 
They    were    Mark    Twain's    pilgrims 
over    again,   the    passengers    of    the 
Quaker  City  on   a  new  and  extended 
s<!ale.     At  Yokohama  they  had  plainly 
reached  the  stage  of  intense,  unutter- 
able boredom.    Luncheon  was  the  only 
thing     that    really     interested     them. 
They  sat  In  stolid  rows  in  the  lounge 
of   their   hotel,   they   hung  about   the 
entrance  hall,  they  filled  every  seat  In 
the   drawing-room.       They   were    too 
languid   to  talk   to  one  another, -and 
they  even  forgot  to  explain  to  the  un- 
suspecting  stmnger   that    they    were 
American.    The  comment  of  the  head 
waiter    was    instructive.     "One    small 
tdnger  ale  is  the  only  order  I've  had 
all    through    lunch,"    was    his    melan- 
choly complaint.    It  was  tolerably  ob- 
vious that  their  one  desire  was  to  get 
back   to  New   England,   from   whence 
most  of  them  seemed  to  hall. 

Those  cheerless  tourists  at  Yoko- 
hama, with  their  leaden  eyes  and 
daz(Ml  expressions,  had  learned  too 
late    one    great    truth    about    world 


travel.  You  cannot  vegetate  for  fifty 
years  in  a  small  town  or  a  city  office, 
and  thtti  expect  to  swallow  the  whole 
world  at  a  gulp.  It  is  like  "doing" 
the  Louvre  in  a  couple  of  hours  with 
no  other  pireparation  than  a  prolonged 
course  of  picture  posters.  E^e  and 
mind  alike  become  dizzy  and  confused 
with  the  quick  succession  of  strange 
countries  and  unfamiliar  scenes.  The 
memory  ceases  to  respond  to  the  novel 
demands  made  upon  it  The  fatigue 
of  Incessant  movement,  the  real  trial 
of  rapid  changes  of  climate,  often  ex- 
haust the  energies  instead  of  recuper- 
ating them.  The  most  beautiful 
scenes  are  In  the  end  looked  upon  with 
indifference,  and  the  inexperienced 
traveller  will  hardly  turn  aside  to  visit 
the  most  marvellous  forms  of  archi- 
tecture. His  brain  Is  as  unreceptlve 
as  a  photographic  plate  upon  which 
a  dozen  pictures  have  been  taken. 
And  so  at  last  he  finds  himself,  like 
the  Americans  at  Yokohama,  content 
to  stare  at  the  white  glory  of  Fuji- 
yama In  winter  through  the  murky 
glass  of  a  hotel  window. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  go  round  the  world  at  all,  at 
any  rate  for  pleasure,  unless  one  can 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  over  the 
journey.  For  one  thing,  the  climates 
one  encounters  In  a  six  months*  trip 
are  too  "various"  to  be  inviting.  If 
the  Red  Sea  is  cool  and  India  not  too 
hot,  Japan  will  be  wet  and  chilly,  and 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans  rough 
and  unpleasant  If  one  goes  in  the 
summer  months,  Egypt  and  India  are 
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almost  impossible  for  the  tourist, 
tliotigh  Japan  and  the  Rockies  wiil 
probably  be  delightful.  In  any  case, 
a  Journey  I'ound  the  world  should  be 
a  leisurely  progress,  and  in  my  belief, 
it  should  never  be  undertaken  by  peo- 
ple who  have  not  already  had  consid- 
erable experience  of  travel.  Like 
everything,  else  the  art  of  intelligent 
travel  is  only  gradually  acquired;  and 
the  man  who  suddenly  starts  for  the 
China  Seas  before  he  knows  something 
of  Europe  Is  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end. 

Those  persons  who  go  round  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  the  sea  voyages 
are  a  class  apart,  and  my  remarks  do 
not  concern  them.  Having  made  many 
voyages  on  many  steamship  lines, 
however,  I  am  convinced  that  quite 
half  the  people  whom  doctors  send 
round  the  world  for  their  health  ought 
never  to  have  been  sent  at  all.  The 
reckless  way  in  which  some  medical 
men,  whose  knowledge  of  travel  Is 
limited  to  an  occasional  journey  to 
Paris  or  Switzerland,  will  bundle 
their  patients  on  board  an  ocean 
steamer  is  amazing.  No  medical  ad- 
vice should  be  accepted  on  such  a 
subject  unless  the  doctor  has  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  countries 
he  wishes  the  patient  to  visit,  or  un- 
less  he  has,  at  least,  some  general  fli- 
mlllarity  with  the  discomforts  and  the 
drawbacks  of  a  long  voyage  on  a 
crowded  mall  steamer.  Remember 
that  nowadays,  at  the  periods  when 
tourists  are  most  wont  to  travel,  ocean 
steamships  on  the  main  routes  are 
usually  crammed.  The  Idea,  common 
among  laymen,  and  not  unknown 
among  doctors,  that  a  sea  voyage  Is 
beneficial  In  cases  of  consumption  is, 
I  believe,  fundamentally  unsound; 
and  I  can  only  recall  one  case  within 
my  own  knowledge  In  which  a  tuber- 
culous person  derived  benefit  from 
prolonged  residence  in  a  tropical  ell-, 
mate.    As    a    fnequent   sufferer   from 
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Insomnia,  I  can  say  that  a  sea  voyage 
1 8  a  very  uncertain  cure  for  tliat  ex- 
asperating complaint.  I  have  known 
cases  which  have  derived  much  bene- 
fit, I  have  known  others  where  tdie 
results  were  deleterious.  In  nearly  all 
instances  such  good  as  Is  gained  be- 
comes chiefly  manifest  after  the  voyage 
is  over.  In  cases  of  deep-seated  men- 
tal worry,  extreme  nervous  debility, 
and  the  after-effects  of  excess,  the 
comparative  monotony  of  life  on  board 
ship  is  often  positively  harmful.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  believe  a  sea  voy- 
age In  warm,  sunny  latitudes  is  a 
sovereign  cure  for  a  person  suffering 
from  overwork,  but  otherwise  reason- 
ably healthy. 

But  I  am  not  writing  for  the  sick 
and  Infirm.  These  somewhat  rambling 
notes  are  Intended  primarily  for  those 
who  wish  to  travel  far  afield  for 
pleasure.  Some  eminent  man,  whose 
name  I  cannot  recall,  once  wrote  that 
it  would  take  him  a  lifetime  to  know 
the  country  within  a  radius  of  five 
miles  of  his  own  house.  The  remark 
carries  with  it  a  sound  lesson.  To 
fiash  across  India  in  an  express,  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  in  the  treaty  ports 
of  China,  to  view  America  from  the 
vtmtage-polnt  of  a  parlor-car.  Is  not 
to  see  the  world  as  It  should  be  seen. 
And  it  is  better  to  see  a  little  of  Eu- 
rope, to  know  one  or  two  countries 
fairly  well,  before  plunging  into  the 
Immemorial  East  which  still  draws 
men  like  a  magnet 

The  very  best  way  to  see  any  coun- 
tr}*^  in  Western  Europe  is  to  walk 
through  it  with  a  knapsack.  If  you 
are  young  you  can  carry  ^our  own 
knapsack;  if  you  are  old  or  fat,  yon 
can  hire  a  man  to  carry  it  for  you.  I 
agree  with  Stevenson,  that  to  be 
properly  enjoyed,  a  walking-tour 
should  be  gone  upon  alone;  but  I  have 
tried  an  alternative  with  success. 
With  two  companions  I  made  a  long 
iviarch  on  the  French  frontier.    Every 
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night   we   decided    where  ^  we    woald 
sleep  on  the  following  night,  and  each 
man  was  free  to  arise  when  he  liked, 
and  to  make  his  way  at  his  own  pace 
to    the    appointed    rendezvous.      To 
walk  alone  is  best,  bat  in  the  evening, 
when  muscles  are  relaxed  and  the  af- 
ter-dinner pipe  is  lit,  one  longs  for  a 
friend.    To  see   the   sunny   plains   of 
France,  there  is  no  way  better  than  to 
traverse  its  splendid  network  of  wa- 
terways.   While  still  on  the  right  side 
of  forty,  you  will  paddle  a  canoe,  sleep 
in   a  tiny   tent,   and  cook  your  own 
food,  as  I  have  done;  but  if  you  are 
older,  you  may  prefer  to  fit  up  a  canal 
barge,   like  one  of  my   more  elderly 
acquaintances.    An   express  renwntuer 
will  always  give  barge  or  canoe  alike 
a  tow  over  uninteresting  portions  of 
the  route  you  may  select    Motor-boats 
are  to   me  anathema  on  inland  wa- 
tcrs,  though  I   have  found   they  can 
be  hired  very  cheaply  in  Holland;  and 
I  shall  always  believe  that  the  very 
worst  way  of  seeing  the  world  is  from 
the  tonneau  of  a  motor-car.    When  I 
travel  I  do  not  careto  look  upon  a  con- 
tinuous vision  of  milestones.    The  bi- 
cycle is  a  useful  means  of  conveyance, 
and  I  have    made    many    a    journey 
astride  the  shining  wheel;  but  wind 
Is  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  cyclist  and 
since  motorK^ara  first  burst  upon  af- 
flicted   humanity,    cycling    has    loet 
much  of  Its  old  attraction. 

The  most  delightful  country  in  Bhi- 
rope  to  travel  in  will  always  be  France. 
It  is  also  still  the  cheapest  if  one 
<cares  to  be  economical.  I  have 
tramped  .there  for  weeks  together,  for 
iin  average  daily  expenditure  of  five 
•or  six  francs;  but  to  do  this  one  must 
rsleep  at  village  inns.  In  rural  France 
one  is  almost  invariably  sure  of  a 
Icindly  welcome  and  modest  charges. 
That  is  not  always  the  case  either  in 
'Germany  or  In  Awitserland,  and  there 
rare  times  when  Teutonic  bmsqueness 
dmd  Swiss  suavity  are  equally  trying. 


I  have  always  fancied  that  Swiss  ho- 
tel-keepers, as  a  class,  do  not  like  the 
Kuglish;   and   really,  our  countrymen 
in  the  Alps  ore  sometimes  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  tolerate.    Switzerland  is  the 
happy    hunting-ground    of   a    curious 
type  of  patronizing  parson;  and  every 
resort  contains  one  or  more  specimens 
of  that  specially  objectionable  and  su- 
percilious character,    the    "man   who 
has  been  there  regularly  for  the  last 
twenty   years."    Moreover,    mountain- 
eering develops  an  odd  kind  of  athletic 
snobbishness  among  many  people.     If 
you  want  to  watch  the  heroes  on  their 
native  heath,  stay  at  the  old-fashioned 
inn  at  the  top  of  the  narrow  street  of 
Zermatt,  whem  climbers  most  do  con- 
gregate.   Richard  Jeffries  wrote  that 
"the  hills  purify  those  who  walk  on 
them";    but   evidently    he   had   never 
witnessed  the  swagger  of  the  latter- 
day  Alpinist    The  worst  offenders  are 
the   skimpy    ladies   with    eye-glasses 
and  badly-cut  and  abbreviated  skirts, 
who  have   scrambled    as    far  as   the 
H5mli  hut  and  talk  for  weeks  after- 
wards about    their    exploit    In    shrill 
tones  that  all  the  world  may  hear.  ' 
Still,  nothing  can  spoil  Switzerland, 
or  deprive  it  of  its  proud  claim  to  be 
the  playground  of  Burope.    There  is 
no  sight  on   the   Continent   to  equal 
that  first  glimpse  of  the  Matterhom. 
serene,  remote,  and  apparently  unat- 
tainable, gained  as  you  walk  up  the 
valley   from  Taach.    To  me  it  is  al- 
ways the  most  wondrous  mountain  in 
the  world,  and  not  even  the  view  of 
the  eternal  snows  from  the  hills  be- 
hind  Darjeellng   is   more   Impressive. 
The  idea  of  building  a  spiral  railway 
to  its  summit,  now  happily  abandoned, 
seems  like  sacrilege;  but  except  in  that 
single   Instance,    I   do   not  share   the 
somewhat  affected  outcry  against  fu- 
nicular raUways  in  Switzerland.    They 
make    no    more    impression    on    the 
mountains   than  the  scratching  ot  a 
thumb-nail    makes    upon    a    billiard 
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cloth.  What  difference  does  the  rail- 
way make  to  POatas?  And  how  many 
thousands  of  people  with  weak  hearts 
and  feeble  frames,  have  been  able  to 
enjoy  the  Incomparable  amphitheatre 
of  moontalns  seen  from  the  Ctomer- 
grat,  who  would  never  have  emerged 
from  the  narrow  valley  far  below 
without  the  aid  of  the  railway?  The 
Alps  are  the  Joy  of  the  Western  world, 
and  were  not  meant  to  be  the  chosen 
preserve  of  a  few  lusty  Individuals 
with  ice-axes  and  ropes.  Nor  need 
there  be  any  endorsement  of  the  scorn 
poured  out  upon  the  butterfly  trav- 
elers who  haunt  the  Lucerne  hotels, 
and  upon  the  annual  Irruption  of  myri- 
ads of  quiet  Carman  folk,  who  pour 
Into  Switzerland,  punctually  almost  to 
a  day,  about  August  4.  There  Is  room 
In  the  Alps  for  all,  and  I  have  found 
It  Just  as  easy  to  be  solitary  there  In 
August  as  In  June  or  October. 

I  must  not  linger,  however.  In 
lands  so  familiar,  or  even  In  Burope 
at  all;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  note  my  belief  that  to  catch 
the  true  spirit  of  Venice,  with  Its 
''dreams  of  a  dead  past  that  cannot 
die,**  you  should  see  It  In  December, 
and  not  in  May;  that  Holland,  with 
Its  color  and  its  qualntness,  is  a  para- 
dise for  the  photographer  and  the  dab- 
bler In  water-colors;  that  the  Rhine 
has  been  so  spoilt  since  it  has  become 
a  great  commercial  highway,  that  only 
the  parts  near  Bonn  are  now  worth 
seeing;  that  the  Danube  is  the  most 
monotonous  of  rivers,  save  only  In  its 
upper  reaches  and  near  the  Iron 
Gates;  that  Corta  in  spring  Is  an 
Island  of  the  blest;. and  that  a  cruise 
among  the  Islands  of  the  Bastem 
Adriatic  at  Whitsuntide,  where  you 
will  find  quaint  old  walled  towns  rem- 
iniscent of  the  times  when  Turkey  had 
a  navy,  is  an  unforgettable  experience. 
I  wish  I  could  pause  to  write  some- 
tlilng  of  the  great  wheat-plains  of 
Hungary,  as  they  look  In  the  height  of 


summer;  and  of  the  unfrequented  Car- 
pathians, which  for  natural  beauty  are 
nevertheless  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  Alps.  The  little  town  of  Slnaia, 
on  the  Roumanian  side  of  the  Car- 
pathians, where  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  Bucharest  congregate  in  the  sum- 
mer, Is  a  charming  place;  and  the 
summer  palace  of  Carmen  Sylva  is  set 
In  a  fairyland  of  wild  flowers  and 
pJnes.  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
tempted  by  memories  of  Constanti- 
nople, whither  all  tourists  go  at  the 
wrong  time.  The  proper  way  to  see 
fitamboul  is  to  go  there  in  June,  and 
stay  at  Therapla,  far  up  the  Bos- 
phorus,  going  to  the  city  dally  by 
steamer.  But  I  cannot  pass  by  Bul- 
garia and  the  Balkans  without  a  word. 
The  mere  mention  of  the  Balkans 
generally  produces  a  shudder,  and 
evokes  visions  of  brigands  and  slit 
n<CN9es.  The  real  Balkans  are  mostly 
in  Bulgaria,  and  are  as  safe  as  Picca- 
dilly; yet  tourists  are  still  almost  as 
rare  there  as  snakes  in  Ireiland.  The 
new  railway  from  Sofia  to  Plevna 
through  the  Stara  Balkans,  and  along 
the  gorges  of  the  Iskar  River,  trav- 
erses scenery  which  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  Canadian  Rockies,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  studies  of  warfare,  you  will 
find  the  ground  for  miles  around 
Plevna  absolutely  fascinating,  for  all 
the  great  redoubts  bul'lt  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Turks  are  still  easily 
traced.  The  6hipka  Pass  is  very  easy 
to  cross,  and  I  have  even  seen  men 
on  the  top  of  the  divide  with  bicycles. 
The  whole  of  the  salient  positions  oc- 
cupied during  the  long  struggle  at  the 
Shipka  are  so  close  together  that  they 
almost  seem  as  though  they  might  be 
covered  with  a  tablecloth.  It  is  rare 
to  get  a  calm,  still,  sunny  day  at  the 
Shipka,  but  If  you  do  the  view  look- 
ing soathward  across  the  wide  plains 
of  Thrace,  or  northward  over  the  grim 
mountains,  Is  supeH>.    If  you  wish  to 
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follow  the  road  to  Stamboul  through 
the  famous  Valley  of  Roses,  you 
should  descend  the  southern  sloi>es  of 
the  Shipka  in  late  May  or  early 
June  when  the  rose  harvest  Is  in 
progress. 

Some  of  the  country  towns  of  Bul- 
garia are  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  I 
retain   pleasant    recollections   of    Ga- 
brova,    with   its   vine-clad   courtyards 
and  its  water-mills.      I  have  traveled 
through  most  European  countries,  and 
It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  Tir- 
nova,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bulgaria, 
has  the  most  picturesque  situation  of 
any   inland  city   of  Bur(^)e.    Mr.   Jo- 
seph Pennell,  I  believe,  gives  the  palm 
to  Le  Puy,  but  I  have  not  seen  Le 
Puy,  and  I  fancy  Mr.  Pennell  has  not 
seen  Timova.      There  is  nothing  at- 
tractive about  the  streets  of  Timova, 
as    there   is   about   Rothenburg,    that 
quaint  survival  of  the   Middle  Ages. 
It  Is  only  its  (location  that  enchants. 
It  clings  to  the  sides  of  a.  steep  ridge, 
round  which  the  rushing  Jantra  cir- 
cles in  an  almost  complete  loop.    The 
houses  seem  piled  up  on  one  another; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  ridge,  on  a  high 
green    knoll    approached    by    a    road 
flanked   by   precipitous  cliffs,   for  all 
the  world   like  the   Ooupde  In   Sark, 
stand  the  grey  ruins  of  the  old  strong- 
hold of  the  Tsars  of  Bulgaria.    But 
do  not  go  to  Bulgaria  unless  you  are 
prepared    to    rough   it   a   little.    The 
food  even  at  the  best  hotels  is  vUe;  I 
have  fared  better  in  a  Chinese  vlllaga 
The  sanitation,  except  in  Sofia,  is  stUl 
unspeakable;  and  on  my  third  day  In 
Tlrnova,  while  I  was  Idly  wondering 
at  the  number  of  funerals  I  had  seen, 
I   learned  quite  accidentally  that  the 
town  was  suffering  from  epidemic  ty- 
phus. The  language  txx>,  is  rather  a  dif- 
ficulty, and  It  is  advisable  to  employ 
a  courier,  who  can  be  readily  obtained 
at  Sofia. 

'  Enough    of    Europe.    The    tide    of 
travel  sets  steadily  outward,  and  every 


year  more  wanderers  turn  their  faces 
towards 

The  grim  dim  thrones  of  the  east 
Set  for  death's  riotous  feast 
Round  the  bright  board  where  darkling! 
centuries  wait 

Possibly,   even   if  they  travel  in  the 
true  spirit  of  humility  and  tolerance, 
they  may  sometimes  meet  with  disap- 
pointment   The  scenes  of  which  one 
has  heard    the   most   do   not   always 
come  up  to  expectation.    Of  these  may 
be  instanced  Niagara   Falls   and   the 
approach  to  Venice  from   the  sea  at 
daybreak.    Others,     again,     seem     as 
though  no  description  could  ever  con- 
vey an  adequate  im(pression.    Among 
the  few  places  in  the  world  which  no 
familiarity  stales,  and  no  anticipation 
disappoints,    are    the    Matterhom,    al- 
ready spoken  of;  the  noble  interior  of 
Cologne  Cathedral,  at  the  first  oncom- 
ing of  twilight;  the  Sphinx,  which  to 
me  has  always  an  indefinable  fascina- 
tion; the  Great  Wall  of  China,  rising 
over  hill  and  dale  to  the  far  horizoUi 
a  monument  of  man's  handiwork  not 
without  a  pathetic     majesty     of    Its 
own;'  the  view  looking  seaward  from 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon  on  a  fresh 
spring   morning,   when  all   the   world 
seems  young  again;  that  last  sight  of 
the  Acropolis,  flushed  with  the  setting 
sun,  gained  from  far  out  in  the  Gulf 
of  iEglna;  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan, 
with   its  myriad  islands  and  its  dim 
opalescent   vistas,    beautiful   alike    In 
summer  and  winter;  the  glorious  ex- 
panse of  mountain  and  valley,  forest 
and  pasture,  winding  river  and  deep 
blue  harbor  and  sapphire  sea,  revealed 
from  the  slopes  of  Mount  Wellington, 
at  the  back  of  Hobart  in  Tasmania; 
and  above  all,  that  architectural  jewel 
of  the  world,  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra, 
seen   in   all   its   cloud-like  purity   be- 
neath the  soft  light  of  the  rising  moon. 
Every   traveller   must   have   his   own 
treasured    memories,   and    these    ara 
among  mine. 
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How  any  one  can  go  to  the  East 
without  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  thing  that 
passes  my  comprehension;  yet  of  that 
great  stream  of  passengers  to  India, 
China,  and  Australia  which  is  always 
traversing  the  Suez  Canal,  very  few 
have  any  knowledge  of  Egypt  At  the 
most,  they  content  themselves  with  a 
hasty  dash  to  Cairo.  For  my  part,  I 
think  the  average  visitor  to  Egypt 
spends  far  too  much  time  in  Cairo.  It 
is  much  better  and  healthier  to  stay 
at  the  Mena  House  Hotel,  close  to  the 
Pjramids,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  than  to  lounge  about  on  the 
terraces  of  the  Cairo  hotels.  The  city 
can  always  be  reached  by  the  steam 
tramway  in  twenty  minutes;  and  it  is 
astonishing  bow  engrossing  the  Sphinx 
and  the  Pyramids  become.  Watch  the 
Sphinx  at  eventide,  or  in  the  clear 
Egyptian  moonlight.  Battered  though 
it  is,  it  attracts  one  again  and  again; 
and  it  is  no  mere  trick  of  fancy  to  say 
that  with  every  change  of  light  its  ex- 
pression seems  to  alter.  Sometimes 
the  Sphinx  looks  immeasurably  nobler 
than  Buddha,  and  at  other  times  it 
taked  upon  itself  the  semblance  of  the 
most  fiendish  cruelty.  It  is  a  marvel- 
lous presentment  of  the  dual  nature 
of  man,  Jekyll  and  Hyde  in  stone. 

A  voyage  up  the  Nile  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  the  finest  journey  in  the 
world.  None  can  escape  the  glamor 
of  the  river  or  of  the  wondrous  ruins 
upon  its  banks.  Compared  with 
Egypt,  the  oldest  remnants  of  human 
achievement  in  India  seem  as  modem 
as  Chicago.  Kamak  and  Luxor  and 
Thebes  cast  a  spell  upon  all  who  wan- 
der amid  their  mighty  relics  of  an  an- 
cient civilization.  Egyptology  makes 
all  men  captive;  the  ecience  is  the  real 
**8erpent  of  Old  Nile"  to-day.  I  have 
seen  a  fat  San  Francisco  Jew,  with  a 
mind  bemused  by  dollars,  a  man  who 
had  probably  never  read  a  book  in  his 
life,  fall  so  suddenly  under  the  thral- 


dom that  he  began  buying  every  vol- 
ume he  could  find  on  ancient  Egypt; 
and  I  left  him  vowing  that  he  would 
return  to  Nile  water  every  winter  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  And  then  the  at- 
mosphere of  Egypt,  the  glorious  ex- 
hilaration of  the  desert  air,  the  red 
sunsets  over  the  low  Libyan  hills,  the 
marvellous  afterglows  on  the  river, 
those  magical  moments  at  nightfall 
when  the  long  reaches  above  Luxor 
are  suffused  with  a  luminous  bine 
haze!  Once  Egypt  has  claimed  you 
for  its  own,  it  will  never  lose  its  grip 
upon  you  while  life  lasts. 

Yet  most  travelers  do  not  go  to 
Egypt  at  the  best  time.  They  flock 
hither  at  the  very  end  of  the  year,  and 
some  of  the  hotels  do  not  open  untU 
Christmas  or  even  later.  The  finest 
month  on  the  Nile  is,  I  hold,  Novem- 
ber. The  weather  is  then  genial  and 
balmy,  though  not  too  hot.  The 
steamers  and  hotels  are  comxMiratively 
empty,  and  prices  are  appreciably 
lower.  In  December  the  wind  from 
the  desert  sometimes  cuts  like  a  knife 
at  high  noon,  and  you  sit  shivering 
o't  er  a  fire  at  night  ih  one  of  the  vast 
caravanserais  at  Assuan.  If  you  are 
swathed  in  a  thick  overcoat  the  Nile 
is  robbed  of  half  its  romance.  And 
when  you  are  in  Egypt,  do  not  despise 
the  beneficent  aid  of  Cook.  The  lofty 
scorn  so  often  poured  out  by  ultra- 
fastidious  persons  ux>on  "Cook's  tour- 
ists*' Is  ridiculously  unmerited. 

This  world  travel  Is,  you  will  gather, 
a  protracted  business;  for  I  have  ram- 
bled far,  and  have  not  yet  emerged 
upon  the  Indian  Ocean.  If  you  would 
go  to  the  East  placidly,  try  one  of  the 
slow  Austrian  Lloyd  boats  of  the  new- 
est type,  which  Jogs  along  at  a  com- 
fortable ten  or  twelve  knots  an  hour; 
but  if  you  want  to  hasten  thither,  the 
P.  and  O.  must  be  taken.  The  P. 
and  O.  is  probably  the  best-abused 
steamship  line  in  the  world,  and  most 
of  the  criticism  levelled  at  it  Is  en- 
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tirely  stupid  and  unfair;  but  its  worst 
assailants  have  never  denied  tbat  its 
vessels  are  run  witli  the  punctuality 
of  express  trains.  No  ships  are  more 
carefully  navigated,  and  a  big  P.  and 
O.  liner  at  sea  is  probably  the  safest 
place  on  earth.  And  here  I  may  pause 
to  give  one  or  two  practical  hints  to 
tourists  going  East  for  the  first  time. 
On  board  ship  one  is  always  being 
asked  about  the  correct  tips  to  stew- 
ards. The  seasoned  Anglo-Indian, 
embarking  at  Marseilles,  usually  gives 
on  arriving  in  Bombay,  £1  to  his  cabin 
steward,  10«.  to  the  waiter  at  table, 
and  small  sums  to  the  deck  steward, 
smoking-room  steward,  and  bath  stew- 
ard. For  the  voyage  to  China  or  Aus- 
tralia the  tips  should  be  somewhat 
larger.  On  the  big  Atlantic  lines  pre- 
posterous tips  are  sometimes  given, 
and  there  is  therefore  an  exaggerated 
expectancy  among  the  stewards. 
Ashore  throughout  the  E^ast  exceed- 
ingly modest  tips  suiBce;  remember 
the  man  who  handles  your  baggage  or 
waits  upon  you  probably  receives  8d. 
or  lOd,  a  day  in  wages,  and  thinks 
himself  well  off.  "Outfits"  for  the 
East  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
mostly  devised  by  London  tailors  who 
have  never  crossed  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Tmvel  as  lightly  as  possible. 
Take  a  small  assortment  of  your  or- 
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dinary  winter  and  summer  clothing 
and  an  amplitude  of  underwear. 
Never  move  without  a  dress  coat  and 
a  dinner-jacket,  even  though  you  start 
to  climb  Mount  Everest  Buy  nothing 
specially  for  the  Journey,  but  wait  till 
you  reach  Bombay  or  Hong  Kong,  and 
order  a  few  thin  suits  from  the  excel- 
lent tailors  there,  who  understand  the 
climate.  Do  not  take  too  many  letters 
of  introduction,  which  are  often  a  nui- 
sance to  both  parties  concerned;  and 
as  you  stand  on  the  quay  at  Marseilles 
or  Brindisi  register  a  solemn  vow  that 
you  will  not  write  a  book. 

I  cannot  here  complete,  like  Teufels- 
dr5ck,  "the  permabulation  and  circum- 
navigation of  the  terraqueous  globe." 
I  have  left  whole  continents  un- 
touched, and  much  that  I  have  written 
about  India  and  Persia,  the  Straits  and 
China,  Japan  and  Siberia,  Canada  and 
Australia  must  be  postponed;  but  Is 
not  that  in  accordance  with  what  I 
said  at  the  outset?  You  caxmot  race 
around  the  globe  in  a  single  article, 
any  more  than  you  can  grasp  and  ap- 
preciate its  marvels  and  its  beauties 
in  a  single  hurried  Journey.  Yet  yon 
can  always  remember  the  words  of 
Carlyle's  eccentric  professor,  that  "any 
road  wUl  lead  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Qwrge  Oaaooyne. 
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There  is  something  very  original 
about  this  little  book.  One  might 
have  called  any  author  audacious  who 
proposed  to  versify  or  even  to  com- 
ment in  verse  on  the  great  sentences 
of  the  "Imitatia"  One  feels,  too,  that 
there  is  much  reason,  if  also  too  much 
finality,  as  well  as  some  inaccuracy 
and     unfairness,    in    Johnson's    pro- 
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nouncement.  in  his  Life  of  Watts — 
''Devotional  poetry  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  paucity  of  its  topics  enforces  per- 
petual repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of 
figurative  diction.  It  is  sufilcient  toe 
Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 
what  no  man  has  done  well."  That 
Johnson  should  not  have  thought  **0h, 
God  our  help  in  ages  past"  done  wdl 
is  in  itself  suiprlsing;  and  figurative 
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diction  \9BB  certainly  not  rejected  in 
the  poetB  of  the  seventeenth  century 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  freqnent  use 
of  it,  both  felicitx>u8  and  infelicitous, 
since  Johnson's  time.  But  who  that 
reads  our  hymn-books  would  not  ad- 
mit that  Johnson  might  find  there  ma- 
terial for  unanswerable  protests 
against  flguratiYe  diction  as  well  as 
perpetual  repetitions,  as  vain  as  those 
of  the  heathen,  and  not  more  satisfy- 
ing to  piety  than  to  poetry?  Thomas 
Fuller  said  of  bis  pious  friend's  verses 
that  they  ''tasted  more  of  Jordan  than 
of  Helicon*';  but  the  hymns  that  one 
in  thinking  of  have  an  insipid  senti- 
mental flavor  that  suggests  neither  of 
these  sources  of  inspiration— still  less 
"Abana  and  Pharpar  laold  streams." 

And  wJhen  we  turn  to  "paucity  of 
topics,"  might  not  this  be  made  an 
objection  to  the  "Imitatio"  itself,  and 
etlll  more  to  a  commentary  on  it  in 
verse?  For  If  the  defence  be  urged  that 
the  "Imltatio"  is  one  of  the  books  of 
the  world,  and  that,  if  its  subject  be 
one,  the  treatment  of  It  covers  the 
whole  life  of  man,  the  poet's  task  Is 
all  the  harder.  For  it  is  one  thing 
for  a  book  to  have  a  conciseness  which 
is  devotional  in  parpoee  and  universal 
lu  Its  application,  and  quite  another 
for  a  poetical  commentator  to  expand 
that  conciseness  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  but  devotional  thoughts.  This 
surely  would  seem  to  warrant  us  as 
well  as  Johnson  in  the  expectation  of 
— at  best— the  unsatisflictory.  One 
can  only  answer  by  illustration;  and 
when  sinister  expectation  is  disarmed 
by  a  practical  test  the  reader  so  dis- 
armed may  be  excused  for  thinking 
the  writer  original. 

Here  are  two  stanzas  from  a  poem 
on  the  text  "Piacem  invenies,"  with  a 
refrain — a  risk  for  any  one  but  a  poet, 
and  a  very  considerable  risk  for  a 
\^Titer  of  religious  verse:— 

Lord,  I  have  lived  as  though  this  life 
were  all. 


No  chamber  for  the  future  in  my 

breast 
High  have  I  climbed  and  low  must  be 

the  fall; 
'*Ck>me  unto  Me,  and  I  wUl  give  thee 

rest" 

Lord,   I   have   looked   for  peace  and 
found  it  not. 
It  may  be  I  shall  perish  in  the  quest. 
Doomed  to  the  land  where  all  things 
are  forgot; 
*<Ck>me  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
rest" 

If  the  words  of  the  refrain  are  rather 
too  familiar,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  any  dragging.  It  reads  like  a 
natural  answer  to  a  questioning  voice, 
and  completes  the  three  elegiac  lines 
with  a  dramatic  something  that  gives 
them  life.  The  pietQr  at  least  has  not 
Injured  the  poetry.  Nor  Is  this  a  sol- 
ititry  instance.  A  poem  of  two  very 
striking  stanzas  on  the  life  that  Is  not 
worth  living  ends  each  of  them  with 
the  solemn  refrain  "Better  dead";  and 
in  another  (also  of  two  stanzas; 
Thomas  d.  Kempis  provides  a  different 
and  more  hopeful  bucden,  "The  Royal 
Road."  Again,  in  one  of  the  sonnets, 
bis  original  Latin  "Ama  nescirl"  is 
made  the  burden,  occurring  twice  in 
the  octave  and  twice  In  the  sestet 
with  a  very  moving  appeal.  Perhaps 
the  best  illustration  of  this  poetical 
resource  is  to  be  found  in  the  double 
refrain  employed  In  a  contrast-  Here 
arc  the  opening  verses — 

I  see  the  birthday  of  romance, 

I  hear  the  glorious  coursers  prance, 

But  not  for  me. 
I  see  the  gleam  of  spear  and  shield, 
I  hear  the  trumpet  on  the  field. 

But  not  for  me. 

and  the  poem  ends — 

I  see  new  light  on  mead  and  mere, 
I  hear  what  once  I  could  not  hear. 
Enough  for  me. 

Each   refrain  occurs  four  times,  and 
the  second  stands  for  a  divine  content 
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with  what  the  **Imitatio"  calls  "Sacer 
status  rellgiosi  famulatus." 

Dr.  Williams  manages  the  sonnet 
with  wonderful  ease.  There  is  no  sus- 
picion of  hunted  rhymes.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  sonnet  is  '*the  easiest  form  of 
Terse  for  the  unpoetical  person  to  at- 
tempt," that  can  only  mean  that  the 
regularity  of  the  metre  is  a  help  and 
a  protection.  Sonnets  hammered  out 
with  some  degree  of  success  are  eas- 
ily distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
happy  craftsman  and  the  poet.  The 
craftsman  is  specially  noticeable  in 
the  sonnet  on  page  8,  where  one  of 
the  sternest  sentences  of  the  "Imita- 
tio"  is  expounded  in  a  simile  borrowed 
from  the  Lusltanian  vintage,  the  stain 
of  the  grape  representing  the  stain  of 
sin  (Sequentes  suam  sensuaUtatem  ma- 
ciUamt  oonsoientiain).  But  there  is  x>er- 
haps  more  of  the  poet  in  these  verses 
on  Thomas  H  Kempis  himself:— 

We  dwell  in  middle  days;  we  cannot 
know 
Or  what  hath  been  or  what  is  still  to 

be, 
Or  whither  footsteps  of  the  future  go. 
Faith  is  our  substitute  for  prophecy, 
Till  science  can  interpret  us  the  glow 
Belilnd  the  curtain  of  eternity. 

And  there  is  another  sonnet  on  a  text 
as  much  charged  with  meaning  to  the 
common  man  as  to  the  contemplative 
student  {Imaginatio  looorum  et  mutatio 
multos  fefellit).  It  says  much  for  Dr. 
Williams  that  he  does  not  try  to  give 
his  English  more  emotion  than  the 
bareness  of  the  Latin  warrants.  It 
should  be  noticed  in  this  connection 
that  as  a  rule  he  is  frankly  devotional 
as  Thomas  himself,  and  that  there  is 
the  same  sincerity  of  tone.  Once,  and 
once  only,  is  there  that  half-pagan 
note  of  the  Book  of  the  World— the 
Mors  Omnium  Fini8  note  that  walls 
through  the  Greek  Anthology — 

Why  haste  thee,  Death?    Why  come 
with  feet  so  fast? 


Spare  me  a  space,  I  must  be  thine  at 
last 

Though  this  commentator  on  the  "Imi- 
tatio"  has  the  "sanctity  of  the  matter" 
continually  before  him,  he  does  not 
deny  himself  "figurative  dlcthm." 
Here,  however,  are  some  lines  from 
which  it  is  absolutely  remote.  One 
can  only  rei)eat  the  old  phrase  "This 
is  nothing  else  but  sorrow  of  heart." 

Ah  me,  the  dream  of  glory  turned  to 

shame! 
Alone  I  dreamed  it,  and  alone  I  fell; 
The  deeper  fall  that  'twas  a  fall  from 

fame.  * 

What  prayer  I  offered  then  I  may  not 

tell, 
But  when  I  ended  from  the  sea-rim 

came 
A  light  of  hope  to  lift  my  soul  from 

heU. 

And  if  there  is  less  contrition  there  is 
no  less  fervor  and  no  less  poetry  in 
the  line  which  concludes  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sahara.  "In  this  wild  si- 
lence, Ix>rd  remember  me."  Perhaps 
the  most  arresting  sonnet  in  the  book 
is  the  one  which  closes  it  Besides  the 
title,  "O  ineffabilis  gratia,"  it  has  a 
sub-title,  the  most  prosaic  that  reti- 
cence conld  make  it,  "Reasons  for  not 
writing  on  texts  taken  from  the 
Fourth  Book."  It  will  suffice  to  quote 
the  last  words — 

.    .    .    would  Heaven  that  I  might  rend 
The     vail     that     hangs     beyond     the 
(Christian  creed. 

Johnson  would  have  criticized  much 
in  Dr.  Williams's  book,  but  he  would 
have  liked  this.  When  Boswell  re- 
marked that  the  Christian  evidences 
were  enough  for  our  needs,  the  man 
who  had  cleared  his  mind  of  cant 
would  only  reply,  "Sir,  I  could  desire 
more." 

All  readers  of  the  "Imltatlo"  will 
remember  the  childlike — all  but  hum- 
orous—simplicity  of  the  qnestion,  Quid 
prodeat  tibi  alia  de  TriMtate  disputare 
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ii  cartas  hwnilitate  und^  displiceas 
Trinitatif  The  yerses  on  this  text  are 
a  good  example  of  the  commentator*s 
variety  on  the  one  band  and  fidelity 
to  his  original  on  the  other.  They 
contain  a  very  fine  simile,  full  of 
''ylvld  exactness,"  describing  how  the 
poet's  meditations  were  Interrupted  by 
•1  voice- 
Then  slowly  spread  a  tremor  through 

the  gleam, 
As  in  the  tropic  noon  when  palm  and 

cane 
In  Caribbean  islands  thirst  for  rain 
Along  the  stony  dales,  and  giant  flow- 
era 
That  languish  scentless  through  the  lan- 
guorous hours 
Seem  to  tired  eyes  to  waver  in  the  heat. 

But  "the  voice"  discards  all  this  rich- 
ness, and  almost  recovers  the  crudity 
of  the  Latin: — 

"To  argument 
Save  humbleness  the  vail  is  never  rent, 
The  bounds  of  knowledge  are  defined 

by  fate. 
And  thou  must  stoop  to  enter  at  the 

gate." 

The  heroic  couplet  here  so  happily 
employed  seems  less  succesi^l  on  p. 
97  both  as  regards  matter  and  man- 
ner. Moreover,  one  is  disposed  to 
criticize  the  text  as  well  as  the  ser- 
mon. Why  did  Dr.  Williams  omit 
the  three  next  clauses,  surely  not  far 
below  the  most  telling  sentences  in 
the  "Imltatio"?  Is  not  the  great  ex- 
planation of  the  Sapiens  who  stands 
sut)er  hcec  mutabUia  that  he  is  non  at- 
iendens  quid  in  se  sentiat,  vel  qua  parte 
/let  ventus  instaHHtatis^  sed  ui  iota  in-  - 
tentio  mentis  ejus  ad  deJHtttm  et  optimum 
pro/Mat  finemf  One  could  have 
trusted  Dr.  Williams  even  with  such 
words  as  these  and  to  say  this  means 
no  common  tribute.  On  the  opposite 
page  is  a  little  piece  of  octosyllabic 
verse  of  rare  vigor,  not  without  echoes 
of  "The  Highland  Reaper." 


So  wilt  thou  cease  to  fall  and  fall 
Until  thou  sink  to  be  the  thrall 
Of  humble  alms  and  selfish  things 
And  profitless  imaginings, 
Uncertain  as  Atlantic  seas 
Tumultuous  in  the  Orcades. 

Another  variety  of  the  book  is  the 
story  as  commentary.  There  is  the 
disguised  King  of  Castile,  who,  at  th^ 
bidding  of  a  priest  (not  in  the  secret), 
takes  the  Last  Sacrament  with  a  man 
who  had  once  sought  his  life  and  then 
forgives  him— a  story  told  most  ef- 
fectively in  detached  couplets.  Thomas 
H  Kempls  would  probably  have  pre- 
ferred this  mode  of  Interpreting  the 
superiority  of  opera  to  verba  above  any 
otiior.  There  is  one  little  poem  of  the 
historical  kind  which  stands  quite  by 
itself.  It  offers  to  explain  the  decad- 
ence of  the  Churches: — 

At  last  the  very  Christ  became 
The  echo  of  a  by-gone  name. 
Man,  eager  for  the  commonplace, 
Smoothed  all  the  pity  from  that  face. 
And  half  the  Churches  chose  for  guide 
Another  than  the  Crucified. 

This  seeuis  a  singularly  apt  comment 
on  "SI  quserls  te  ipsum  Invenies  etlam 
te  ipsum."  Besides  the  Bnglish  verse 
tJjere  are  specimens  of  Latin  hymns — 
and  one  which  Dr.  Williams  has  trans- 
lated from  Calderon  seems  not  only  to 
have  what  he  claims  for  the  oiriglnal, 
the  spirit  of  the  "Imitatlo,"  but  also 
jiist  the  beat  so  impressive  in  mon- 
astic verse: — 

Ave  Crux!  nam  posuisset 
Deus  vitam  si  fuisset 
Nemo  prseter  me  mortalls, 
Unde  laus  debetur  quails  I 
Tantnm  Deus  non  amasset 
Tantum   homo  nl  peccasset 

Dr.  Williams  gives  us  a  large  choice 
of  English  metres,  and  nearly  all  are 
skilfully  handled.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  quite  at  home  in 
the  trochaics  of  "Ijocksley  Hall";  and 
that  the  **In  Mentoriam"  stanza  suits 
him  better  than  that  of  "Omar  Khay- 
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yam/'  He  certainly  did  himself  Iqbs 
than  Justice  in  calling  his  book  '*Ser- 
mouettes" — ^for  these  diminutiyes  con- 
note a  modem  atmosphere  which  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  invades  his  thought  or 
his  Yocabnlary.  The  neaxest  approach 
to  anything  of  the  kind  is  In  the  sec- 
ond stanza  of  the  poem  on  p.  20 — a 
stanza  qnlle  unworthy  of  the  book. 
What  could  be  worse  than  leayes 
**di8cu8skig**  the  melody  of  '^nature  mu- 
sic**? Yet  even  these  ambitious  and 
unsuccessful  verses  may  be  forgiven 
for  the  last  stanza,  where  simplicity 
is  so  happily  recovered: — 

Suns  rise  and  set  and  rise,  and  all  Is 
nought* 
The  coast  of  boyhood  further  still 
receues, 
Age  can  but  marvel  why  no  dreams 
were  brought 
By  manhood  into  deeds. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
true  richness  is  m6re  rare  than  the 
true  simplicity.  Ample  proofs  to  the 
contrary  have  been  given,  and  yet  it 
is  hard  to  deny  oneself  one  or  two 
more: — 

Calm  as  the  eyes  of  one  who  captains 
men 
Smiles  the  great  vault  of  heaven — 

Or  this  (on  "multum  facit  qui  mnltum 
diligit"):— 

Btemal  music  rose  and  fell  and  ceased, 
Divine  and  human  kept  their  bridal 
feast 

Or  this  new  setting  of  "Aut  videt  aut 
vldlsse  putat";— 
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So  man  may  see  on  some  autumnal 
night 

The  heaven  of  heavens  lie  naked  to  his 
sight. 

And  deem  that  on  the  barren  down  he 
feels 

The  rumble  of  immortal  chariot  wheels. 

Then  with  the  tears  that  eyes  are 
moved  to  shed 

When  hearts  are  full  of  Joy,  he  holds 
his  head 

Bowed  eastward  like  Bavenna's  labor- 
ing pines 

Before  a  tempest  from  the  Aptonines. 

The  positive  merits  of  this  little  book 
are,  indeed  obvious.  The  themes  of 
the  "Imitatio"  are  few  and  old,  but 
Dr.  Williams  may  fairly  claim  for  his 
"dexterous  settings"  that  they  *'make 
some  old  words  new" — ^yet  there  must 
be  some  not  less  grateful  for  its  neg- 
ative merits.  The  dread  of  seeing 
the  shadow  of  a  great  name  dwarfed, 
in  appearance  at  least,  or  their  own 
feelings  wounded,  counts  for  so  much. 
But  the  reverence  belonging  to  all 
true  love  is  here,  and  they  are  safe. 
That  reverence  has  also  been  the 
source  of  the  positive  merits  and  a 
genuine  inspiiation. 

Some  Oxford  memories  can  still 
hear  Professor  Chandler  lecturing 
(most  literally)  Hne  uUa  soiennitate  and 
interjecting  with  delightful  irrelevance 
his  tribute  to  the  Monk  of  Kempen. 
"That's  from  the  'Imitatio' — extraor- 
dinary book!  once  knew  a  rabid  Puri- 
tan—the Pope  a  red  rag  to  him!  saw 
the  scarlet  lady  under  every  bushi 
thoufftu  the  Ifnitatio  the  fnoet  to<mderful 
hook  in  the  toorldr 


KABAKTER. 

A  Symptom  of  Youho  Egypt. 


"Karftkter  .  .  .  Karftkter  .  .  . 
Kar&kterl"  The  barbarous  word  kept 
recurring  in  the  speech  of  the  white- 
bearded  fellah,  as  he  sat  with  hands 
reverently  folded  In  his  hanging  sleeves 


and  eyes  downcast,  on  the  outmost  edge 
of  the  chair  proposed  to  him  by  the 
English  official  to  whom  he  came  as  a 
suppliant 
"Karftkter!    ...    I  want  the  boy 
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to  learn  kard.kter,  tbBt  by  its  vlrtae  he 
may  become  a  power  In  the  UouL    In 
the  English  schools  they  tell  me  that 
kar&kter  Is  placed  first  among  the  sub- 
jects which  the  pupils  study.      I  came 
to   hear   of   it   by   chance — O,    happy 
chance! — ^when  the  champions  of  Tanta 
came   to   play   our  boys   at  football. 
They  of  Tanta  called  upon  the  Sayyid 
el  Bedawi  to  give  them  victory,  and  we 
invoked  our  lord  Ibrahim  el-DessdqL 
But    the     Sayyid    Ahmed    was     the 
stronger,  or  else  our  saint  was  asleep, 
for  they  won.     Bfendim,  I  was  watch- 
ing the  battle,  all  eyes  for  my  son's 
prowess,  when,  marvelling  at  the  en- 
ergy of  the  combatants,  I  cried:  'Walla- 
lahi,  excellent!    They  surpass  their  in- 
structors.   Our  sons  outstrip  the  Eng- 
lish, our  good  lords!'      But  one  at  my 
side  said:  'No,  for  they  still  lack  kar&k- 
ter;  and  without  it  there  is  no  supe- 
riority.'   At  once  I  asked   him  what 
kar&kter  was;'  and  he  told  me  that  the 
Ekiglish,  alone  of  all  mankind,  possess 
the  secret  of  it;  but  it  can  be  acquired 
in  their  schools  for  money.    Efendim. 
we  have  money  nowadays.      Formerly 
one  dared  not  hint  at  the  possession, 
least  of  all  in  the  hearing  of  a  ruler  like 
your  Excellency;  but  to-day  all  that  is 
changed — ^the  praise  to  Allah,  and  our 
English  lords!    And  because  I  love  our 
English  lords,  and  admire  their  quali- 
ties, I  would  have  my  son  instructed  in 
Karftkter,  by  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  are  above  all  else  distinguished. 
Efendim,  do  but  name  to  me  the  best 
school  in  your  country  for  that  science, 
and  my  son  goes  there  to-morrow." 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  and 
waited  patiently  for  an  answer;  while 
his  son,  the  same  who  was  to  learn 
karftkter,  stood,  silent  and  apparently 
indifferent,  beside  his  chair.  The  boy, 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  wore  a 
European  eult  of  the  cheapest  sort-^ 
pale  yellow,  patterned  with  a  large 
black  check — ^whlch  might  have  fitted 
him  two  years  before;  but  now  he  had 


so  far  outgrown  its  cajMicity  that  two 
Inches  of  white  sock  showed  between 
the  trousers  and  his  yellow  boots,  the 
hue  of  dude's  feet,  and  the  sleeve  of  the 
jacket  could  by  no  means  be  pulled 
down  to  hide  his  strong  brown  wxlate. 
He  wore  his  fes  well  forward,  at  his 
father's  bidding,  in  honor  of  the  Eng- 
lish inspector. 

The  latter  sat  at  his  desk,  with  face 
half  turned  towards  the  visitors.  He 
arranged  some  papers  with  one  hand, 
while  the  other  stroked  his  hair;  and 
seemed  to  be  straggling  with  a  wish  to 
laugh. 

"You  want  me  to  recommend  a 
school  in  England  for  your  son  here 
present?" 

"Efendim,  yes;  that  he  may  learn 
Karakter.  The  English  schools  are 
first  in  all  the  world  for  instruction  in 
that  science." 

"But,  O  Sheykh,  kar&kter  is  not  a 
science.  It  is  strength  and  durability 
of  purpose;  it  is  power  of  judgmcAt 
Some  have  it  in  them,  some  have  not 
It  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  taught 
like  mathematics." 

"No  matter,  Efendim.  It  is  found  in 
England.  Ma  sh'  Allah!  My  son  is 
intelligent,  and  has  been  well  tauglit 
He  speaks  English  like  an  angel  from 
Allah.  Speak  a  little,  O  Ahmed,  O  my 
son!  Let  His  Honor  Judge  of  thy  ac- 
complishment. (Compliment  his  Honor 
prettily  in  English,  as  they  taught  thee 
in  the  school." 

Thus  adjured,  the  boy,  with  a  sud- 
den smile  that  seemed  spasmodic,  enun- 
ciated in  high,  level  tones: 

"Great  sir,  let  Ood  bless  you  and  all 
which  near  to  you.  I  luf  to  stand  be- 
fore your  noble  fSace.  True,  sir,  this  is 
the  hab-yest  day  of  all  my  life." 

"You  see!"  exclaimed  the  father 
proudly.  "He  speaks  the  English  like 
his  mother  tongue,  after  studying  it  for 
only  half  a  year;  he  is  so  quick  to  learn. 
If  I  send  him  to  school  in  England  for 
three  or  four  years,  he  wUl  acquire  a 
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knowledge  of  kar&kter  too,  in  sh'  Al- 
lah." 

"But  schools  with  us,  O  Sheykh,  are 
not  for  nothing.  Here  In  Bgypt  rich 
men  grumble  if  asked  to  pay  a  pound  a 
month  towards  their  children's  educa- 
tion. In  England  twenty  pounds  a 
month  for  learning,  food  and  lodging  is 
paid  without  a  murmur." 

The  old  fellah,  so  humble  in  dress  and 
appearance,  made  no  demur.    He  said: 

"We  have  enough,  the  praise  to  Al- 
lah! Twenty  pounds  a  month  is  not 
too  dear  for  sound  instruction  in  karlLk- 
ter,  which  makes  men  like  your  Excel- 
lency. Of  your  charity,  Efendim, 
make  inquiry  for  me;  and  when  you 
have  found  the  school,  deign  to  write 
me  a  line — ^a  single  line  with  the  hand 
of  kindness.  Just  the  name  of  the 
master  and  the  address  of  the  institu- 
tion. My  son  reads  English  writing. 
Ennoble  my  name:  it  \a  Abdul  Cftder 
ShazU.  My  Izbah  is  called  TOt,  be- 
loDging  to  the  village  of  Mtt  Karam. 
And  the  name  of  my  son?  Is  Ahmed. 
Efendim — Ahmed  Abdul  Gftder.  May 
thy  grood  increase!" 

Father  and  son  then  retired  from  the 
presence,  the  former  calling  blessings 
on  his  noble  Ebccellency,  the  latter 
staring  vaguely  straight  before  him. 
Outside  the  Government  rest-house  a 
mule  and  an  ass  were  waiting  in  the 
charge  of  a  ragged  servant  The  pair 
mounted,  and  jogged  along  the  Nile 
bank  to  their  own  place,  marked  in  the 
distance  by  a  grove  of  trees.  Ahmed 
gazed  at  the  familiar  outline  of  those 
trees,  and  was  glad.  The  outlines  of 
the  Government  rest-house,  both  with- 
out and  within,'  being  strange,  had 
seemed  hostile,  carrying  a  chill  to  his 
heart  Hie  mind  was  easily  foiled  by 
externals,  playing  with  them,  puzzled, 
like  a  drowsy  kitten,  supposing  them 
good  or  bad,  but  vaguely  and  without 
vehemence.  Set  upon  a  dustheap  in 
bis  father's  yard,  he  would  stare  for 
minutes  at  a  time  at  the  brown  sheep 


or  the  poultry,  and,  roused  at  last,  was 
as  likely  as  not  to  move  peculiarly,  in 
unconscious  imitation  of  a  strutting 
rooster.  At  school,  too,  whither  he, 
with  other  sons  of  wealthy  farmers, 
went  with  alacrity,  regarding  it  as  a 
place  of  games,  where  strange  puzzles 
were  propounded  to  amuse  the  sight 
and  hearing — at  school  he  would  sit 
starling  at  the  page  before  him  till  he 
knew  the  position  of  every  vowel-point 
and  lurking  hamzeh,  and  could  recall 
the  whole  at  will  with  each  inflection  of 
the  master's  voice  when  he  read  aloud 
for  an  example.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  English  text-books  of  history  and 
geography.  Having  once  learnt  to  con- 
nect the  shape  and  sound  of  words,  he 
could  remember  their  relative  positions 
on  the  printed  page,  and  reel  off  the 
whole  book  by  rote.  This  facility  of 
learning  won  the  praise  of  his  instruct- 
ors; he  came  to  regard  himself  as  of  the 
cleverest  where  all  were  clever;  and  it 
was  with  a  shock  that  when  an  Eng- 
lish Inspector  came  to  examine  his 
class,  he  found  that  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  question  put  to  him.  Its  sig- 
nificance was  explained:  "By  what 
places  would  you  pass  in  going  from 
Cairo  to  London?" 

Still  regarding  the  question  as  bear- 
ing upon  what  he  had  learnt,  Ahmed 
answered  from  the  book,  observing: 

"Ix>ndon  is  the  cabltal  of  England; 
it  is  the  largest  city  of  the  world.  It 
contains  more  than  fife  million  inhab- 
itants, or  about  half  the  bobulatlon  of 
the  whole  of  Egyb'." 

The  Inspector  stopped  him  in  a  voice 
of  anger.      He  repeated  the  question. 

"How  would  you  go  there?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  muttered  Ah- 
med in  Arabic.  "I  have  never  been, 
to  find  out  The  khawdgoh  is  mad;  he 
is  cheating.      It  Is  not  in  the  book." 

And  when  the  Englishman  was  gone, 
the  Egyptian  masters  also  said  that  be 
had  cheated. 

From  that  incident  Ahmed  had  de- 
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rived  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Franks  as 
people  ever  ready  to  take  mean  advan- 
tage. To-day,  in  presence  of  the  high 
official  at  the  rest-house,  he  had  felt  the 
same  as  at  that  examination,  and  had 
stood  expecting  to  be  asked  some  unfair 
question.  If  he  desired  to  learn 
kar&kter,  it  was  only  because  his  father 
had  told  him  it  was  the  thing  which 
made  the  Franks  unanswerable.  Know- 
ing it,  he  would  be  their  equal,  if  not 
master. 

At  the  farm,  consorting  with  the  chil- 
dren who  herded  buffaloes,  or  playing  a 
game  with  pebbles  on  a  dustheap,  eat- 
ing well,  sleeping  soundly,  happy  to  sit 
in  the  sun  and  watch  a  dung  beetle,  he 
awaited  the  promised  message.  After 
two  weeks  it  came.  A  shawiah  on 
horseback  rode  up  to  the  doorstep  of  the 
grand  new  house  with  glass  windows 
which  the  Sheykh  Abdul  Cftder  had 
built  for  show,  not  habitation,  and  had 
filled  with  Frankish  furniture.  The  sol- 
dier, as  emissary  of  the  great,  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  its  closed  rooms,  and 
there  regaled  with  coffee  and  a  variety 
of  sweetstuff,  while  young  Ahmed  in 
the  foul,  old-fashioned  homestead,  close 
behind  it,  deciphered  and  translated  the 
Englishman's  note.  A  school  and  a 
master  were  named;  there  followed 
a  list  of  clothes  and  other  requi- 
sites. 

Ahmed  was  taken  by  the  train  to 
Cairo,  to  grand  foreign  shops,  where 
both  father  and  son  were  dismayed  by 
the  fixity  of  price,  to  the  Govemorate 
and  to  the  English  Consul's  office. 
Then,  with  his  new  luggage,  he  was 
conveyed  to  Alexandria;  basking  in  the 
atmosphere  of  importance  without  fore- 
thought, till  he  found  himself  alone  on 
board  the  steamer,  which  began  strange 
movements,  when  he  crept  into  his 
bunk,  and  cried  and  gnashed  his  teeth 
for  eighteen  hours. 

Awaking  in  a  dark  and  stuffy  place, 
he  heard  curiou«  noises,  and  stole  out 
to  seek  the  cause.      Along  a  dim  corri- 


dor and  up  a  staircase,  he  burst  forth 
into  sunlight,  and  felt  sudden  joy. 
Sailors  were  washing  the  decks;  they 
smiled  to  him;  the  sky  and  sea  were 
smiling.  He  sat  down  on  a  coil  of 
ropQs  and  watched  the  dance  of  sun- 
flakes  on  the  waves,  forever  rushing 
past,  yet  always  there  beside  him.  An 
Englishman  on  board  had  promised  to 
take  care  of  him.  The  man  was  kind; 
he  often  talked  to  Ahmed;  and  he 
looked  after  him  in  the  landing  At  Mar- 
seilles and  throughout  the  k>ng  train 
journey  till  they  reached  another  sea, 
and,  taking  ship,  saw  England.  Ah- 
med beheld  a  land  cloud-colored, 
wrapped  in  cloud,  the  sea  that  lapped 
its  cliffs  seeming  colorless  ae  foggy  air. 
The  crowding  of  strange  sights,  the 
cold,  the  lack  of  brightness  reduced  the 
young  Egyptian  to  a  condition  of  sullen 
torpor.  He  arrived  at  the  school,  and 
after  a  brief  inspection  by  the  master, 
a  most  awful  figure,  was  left  to  face 
the  stare  of  other  boys. 

These  fell  upon  him,  dragged  him 
this  way  and  that,  jabbering  meaning- 
less sounds  to  signify  his  native  tongue, 
called  him  by  evil  names  such  as  "nig- 
ger" and  "slave";  but  the  native  so- 
ciableness  of  the  Egyptian  soon  dis- 
armed them.  Ahmed  took  everything 
in  good  part,  even  their  laughter  at  his 
way  of  speaking.  He  accepted  their 
point  of  view,  laughed  with  them  at  his 
own  ridiculousness;  for  was  not  their 
star  manifestly  in  the  ascendant?  It 
was  the  season  of  football,  and  he  was 
an  excellent  player;  the  goal  in  front, 
the  flying  ball  exciting  all  his  faculties 
with  the  sense  of  an  immediate  aim. 
Cricket,  when  the  time  came,  proved 
too  slow,  the  object  too  remote,  to 
please  him  greatly;  yet  he  played  It 
slavishly  to  please  his  comrades,  and 
won  praise.  The  elder  boys  took  no- 
tice of  him,  and  the  younger  sought  his 
friendship.  The  whisper  ran  he  was  a 
prin(;e,  and  Ahmed  smiled  assentingly. 
ITe  wasi  whatever  they  liked,  their  serv- 
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ant  to  command,  proyided  only  that 
they  did  not  bully  him. 

The  holidays  he  spent  at  first  in  a 
household  recommended  by  the  man 
who  had  escorted  him  to  England;  but 
afterwards,  when  his  popularity  was 
established,  at  the  homes  of  schoolfel- 
lows; upon  whose  sisters  he  cast  long- 
ing eyes  made  shy  by  fear  of  vengeance 
did  he  dare  assail  them. 

At  his  studies  he  was  very  diligent, 
and  quite  as  happy  as  at  play.  He 
was  quick  at  languages,  and  great  at 
every  science  that  depends  on  formulas. 
As  his  mental  power  increased  he 
could  deduce  from  what  he  learnt  cor- 
ollaries, which,  however,  never  passed 
the  mental  sphere,  or  bore  the  slightest 
application  to  the  facts  of  life.  Learn- 
ing was,  for  him,  a  game  of  the  wits, 
worth  playing  chiefly  since  it  won  ap- 
plause. He  became  as  popular  with 
the  masters  as  among  the  boys. 

*'I  am  not  only  equal  with  the  Eng- 
lish,*' he  was  able  to  write  to  his 
father;  "but  am  on  my  way  to  become 
the  chief  among  them.  I  am  praised 
daily  by  my  instructors;  all  my  com- 
rades love  me." 

In  the  same  letter  he  asked  his 
father's  permission  to  proceed  to  the 
University,  as  that  was  the  chief  place 
for  the  formation  of  Character,  no 
Bnglishman  being  regarded  as  complete 
who  had  not  been  there.  In  conclusion, 
he  assured  his  father  that  the  cost  of 
living  at  the  University  would  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  which  was  being  paid  an- 
nually for  hii  schooling.  His  father 
consented.  In  a  letter  full  of  moral  re- 
flections, urging  him  to  seek  and  secure 
for  himself  karftkter  as  the  talisman  of 
all  success  in  life. 

Therefore,  in  course  of  time,  he  went 
to  Cambridge,  changed  his  friends  and 
learnt  new  fomralas,  was  initiated  Into 
the  mysteries  of  love  and  fashion,  and 
shone  in  colored  shirts.  In  ties.  In 
waistcoats.  He  bought  a  little  dog 
and  tried  to  like  it,  but  every  time  the 


creature  licked  his  hand  he  shuddered, 
conscious  of  extreme  uncleanness.  He 
was  in  his  second  yekr,  at  home  and 
popular,  with  the  prospect  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  when 
a  letter  from  his  father  shattered 
everything. 

"Seeing  thou  art  now  a  man  full 
grown,'*  wrote  the  Sheykh  Abdul  Cft- 
der,  "and  must  by  now  have  learnt 
karftkter  and  all  the  other  wiles  of  the 
English,  tarry  there  no  longer,  for  my 
heart  yearns  after  thee.  Besides,  a 
certain  great  one  with  a  kindness  for 
me  promises  to  exert  his  influence  on 
thy  behalf,  to  obtain  for  thee  a  good 
position  in  the  government  So  return 
to  us  at  once  without  delay,  and  may 
Allah  strengthen  and  preserve  thee 
ever." 

When  Ahmed  opened  and  perused 
this  letter  he  was  not  alone.  A  man 
named  Barnes,  a  mild  and  weak-eyed 
youth,  was  seated  with  him,  smoking  a 
briar  pipe,  in  Ahmed's  cosy  rooms, 
whose  walls  were  hung  with  photo- 
graphs of  grinning  women. 

"What  a  nuisance!"  said  Ahmed, 
frowning  in  the  approved  English  man- 
ner, though  his  heart  was  glad.  "Dash- 
it-all,  my  dear  ole  man,  I'm  to  go  back 
to  Egypt  at  once;  the  gufnor  says  so. 
Must  gif  up  thought  of  my  degree.  The 
dear  ole  gufnor.  He  doesn't  know 
how  much  it  means  to  me." 

"Can't  you  write  and  explain  to 
him?"  said  Barnes  feelingly. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  ole  chabi  Impossi- 
ble! He  would  neifer  understand." 
Here  Ahmed  sighed  profoundly.  "We 
are  still  awTly  primitif  at  home  in 
Bgypt— quite  behind  the  times.  .  .  . 
I  must  leaf  at  the  end  of  term;  there's 
no  helb  for  it  I  shall  be  deflish  sorry 
to  leaf  all  you  dear  good  fellows." 

"I  shall  be  sorry  too,"  said  Barnes 
heartily. 

This  Barnes  was  of  the  order  of  ama- 
teur missionaries  to  be  found  In  every 
gMieration     ci     nndergradaates,    tar 
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whom  the  Mohammedanism  of  Ahmed 
Abdul  Gftder  was  an  Irresistible  attrac- 
tion. The  gentleness  and  urbanity  of 
Barnes  pleased  Ahmed  greatly;  they 
had  become  inseparables  and,  without 
any  promise  of  conversion,  it  was  un- 
derstood between  them  that  Ahmed 
was  to  be  the  apostle  of  a  new  era  in 
his  native  land.  Barnes  made  his 
friend  a  parting  gift:  the  Bible,  which 
Ahmed  accepted  with  a  parofueion  of 
thanks,  even  with  tears,  hardly  restrain- 
ing the  impulse  to  embrace  the  donor. 
But  in  the  confusion  of  packing  he  for- 
got the  present,  which  thus,  being  left 
behind,  became  the  perquisite  of  his 
bed-maker. 

Ahmed  was  extremely  glad  to  go. 
He  looked  forward  with  a  natural  long- 
ing to  his  father's  house,  to  the  sight  of 
camels  raising  dust  upon  the  Nile  bank, 
of  buffaloes  wallowing  and  grunting  in 
a  reedy  pool.  To  see  the  crowd  of  f el- 
lahln  assembled  at  the  wayside  station, 
to  hear  the  familiar  greetings  as  his 
father  kissed  him,  was  like  waking 
from  a  dream  to  blest  reality. 

"Look  at  him,  how  he  walks!  Be- 
hold his  modishness!"  cried  the  Sheykh 
Abdul  GAder,  quite  beside  himself  with 
exultation.  "It  is  well  seen  that  he 
has  learnt  Karilkter  thoroughly.  We, 
too,  are  become  more  modish  since  thy 
going,  O  my  son.  By  Allah  Most  High, 
we  have  a  treat  in  store  for  thee." 

The  treat  turned  out  to  be  a  giant 
gramophono,  installed  in  the  best  room 
of  the  grand  new  house,  thrown  open  to 
the  world  that  day  in  honor  of  his 
home-coming.  It  was  kept  going  in- 
cessantly by  the  efforts  of  two  bare- 
legged helpers.  Ahmed  was  annoyed 
at  the  sight  of  it,  having  learnt  in  Eng- 
land to  despise  such  noisy  instruments; 
but  when  he  found  the  records  were  of 
Arab  music,  reproducing  the  chant  of 
the  best  idngers,  male  and  female,  and 
splendid  versions  of  the  Call  to  Prayer, 
he  smiled  at  the  brasen  trumpet-mouth 
as  at  a  friend. 
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'Thou  hast  learnt  Karilkter,  is  it  not 
so,  O  my  son?"  inquired  the  Sheykh 
Abdul  GAder,  speaking  loud  against  the 
music. 

"By  Allah,  have  I,  O  my  father.  It 
is  a  matter  hard  to  catch  as  is  a  lizard; 
yet  I  have  caught  it,  knowing  thy  de- 
sire." 

His  boast  was,  in  truth,  no  vain 
one.  He  had  acquired  the  Bnglish 
Character  su];>erflcially  just  as  he  had 
learnt  by  heart  whole  text-books  in  old 
days  at  school.  He  could  assume  it  in- 
stead of  his  own,  at  any  minute.  He 
could  even  constrain  himself  to  think 
like  an  Bnglishman  for  hours  at  a 
stretch. 

"Praise  be  to  Allah!"  said  the  old 
man  fervently.  "To-morrow  I  will 
present  thee  to  the  notable  of  whom  I 
wrote  thee  word  that  he  had  promised 
to  take  care  of  thy  career— one  set  high 
in  wealth  and  station,  who  sees  the 
need  of  more  karAkter  here  in  Bgypt 
It  is  not  so  simple  now  as  it  was  for- 
merly; thou  wilt  have  to  undergo  ex- 
amination. But  that,  I  doubt  not,  will 
be  passed  with  honor;  no  other  compet- 
itor can  have  had  thy  advantages.  In 
sh'  Allah,  by  force  of  karAkter,  thou 
wilt  soon  rise  to  greatness." 

"In  sh*  Allah!"  echoed  Ahmed  cor- 
dially; for  the  prospect  of  an  easy  rise 
to  power  seemed  good  to  him.  He  was 
not  without  ambition  of  a  supple  kind. 

The  preliminaries  were  soon  over. 
His  father's  friend  approved  of  his  de- 
meanor; he  passed  the  examination 
easily;  and  soon  afterwards  obtained, 
by  Influence,  his  first  appointment  as 
secretary  to  an  BngUsh  oi&cial  in  the 
Public  Works  I>epartment  The  post 
entailed  his  taking  rooms  in  Cairo, 
whereas  he  had  hoped  for  employment 
within  a  riding  distance  of  his  father's 
isbah.  He  had  married  In  the  wedn 
since  his  return,  and  his  father  would 
not  let  his  bride  go  up  to  Oairo;  better 
one  than  two  In  the  city,  he  declared, 
where  food  is  costly;  on  the  tBtm  an 
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extra  mouth  made  no  great  difference. 
Ahmed,  however,  put  regrets  behind 
him,  and  repaired  to  the  office  with  a 
will  to  please  his  chief.  That  chief 
wae  young,  not  five  years  older  than 
Ahmed,  and  his  mind  was  set  on  the 
acquirement  of  Arabic,  of  which  he 
knew  already  many  vulgar  and  obscene 
expressions.  Finding  his  English 
speech  not  well  received,  Ahmed  was 
quick  to  divine  the  other's  foible,  and 
flattered  it  by  addressing  liim  in  flow- 
ery Arabic,  and  praising  his  excellence 
in  that  tongue, 

"I  haven't  mastered  it  yet,  though," 
said  the  Bnglishman,  relapsing  into 
Emglish,  '1  should  be  obliged  if  you'd 
help  me  a  bit" 

"Most  willingly,"  responded  Ahmed 
with  his  ready  smile.  It  was  all  he 
wished — to  be  of  service,  to  win  the 
regard  of  hie  chief,  so  that  their  work 
together  might  go  forward  comforta- 
bly. 

The  Englishman  showed  him  copy- 
books and  brought  him  exercises  writ- 
ten in  a  hand  like  print,  and  Ahmed 
gave  advice  and  made  corrections— this 
in  the  intervals  of  office  work,  which, 
being  a  routine  requiring  chiefly  mem- 
ory, seemed  easy  for  the  Egyptian.  Af- 
ter a  little  while,  the  pair  grew  inti- 
mate; the  Englishman  forgot  his  first 
desire  to  air  his  Arabic  and  conversed 
with  his  secretary  freely  on  all  kinds 
of  topics.  His  character  was  of  the 
simple  English  type,  well-known  to  Ah- 
med, who  had  therefore  no  difficulty  in 
anticipating  his  views  and  wishes. 
The  Egyptian  sometimes  forgot  their 
relative  positions  and  talked  to  his 
chief  as  he  had  talked  to  Barnes  and 
other  men  at  Cambridge.  And  his 
chief  made  no  objection  till  a  certain 
day — ^the  blackest  of  all  days,  a  day  to 
weep  on — ^which  became  the  turning- 
pbint  in  Ahmed's  life. 

They  were  sitting  together  in  their 
room  as  usual,  when  a  clerk  of  lower 
grade  came  In  with  a  request  about 


some  trifle.  Seeing  his  chief  get  up 
and  look  unduly  worried,  Ahmed,  with 
no  other  thought  than  to  save  a  good 
friend  trouble,  exclaimed: 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  old  man!  Sit  down. 
It's  nothing  really." 

He  had  been  sitting  back  in  his  chair, 
with  legs  crossed  nobly,  in  the  English 
manner;  next  minute  he  was  on  his 
feet,  his  face  livid,  his  body  shaken 
from  head  to  foot  by  shame  and  grief. 
For  his  friend  flashed  round  on  him, 
ejaculating: 

"Damn  your  insolence!  What  the  hell 
do  you  mean  by  speaking  to  me  like 
that?" 

The  clerk  of  lower  grade  was  grin- 
ning from  ear  to  ear. 

"Why,  whateffer  did  I  say?"  ques- 
tioned Ahmed,  his  voice  trembling  with 
rage. 

A  flood  of  oaths  was  the  answer.  Ah- 
med drew  himself  up. 

"I  haf  you  know,  sir,  I  haf  been  to 
Cambridge!" 
"Go  to  Hell!" 

And  when  the  clerk  had  retired,  the 
still  angry  Englishman  quoted,  ae  he 
sat  down  again  at  his  desk,  a  vile  Ara- 
bic proverb,  an  Invention  of  the  Turks, 
to  the  effect  that  if  you  encourage  All, 
he  will  presently  defile  your  carpet  It 
was  an  offence  unthinkable. 

How  he  got  through  the  rest  of  that 
day's  work  Ahmed  never  knew!  It 
was  performed  in  anger,  dimmed  by 
acrid  tears  of  shame.  He  hardly  heard 
his  chief's  repeated  adjurations  to  him 
not  to  be  an  ass;  and  answered  all  hi» 
orders  with  a  simple  "Yes,  sir." 

"There  now,  I'm  sorry  if  I  hurt  your 
feelfngs.  But  you  mustn't  really  use 
that  tone  to  me,  least  of  aU  in  the  pres- 
ence of  subordinates.  Come,  don't  sulk 
any  longer.      Make  it  up,  old  man." 

Ahmed  heard  the  words  and  felt  the 
hand  on  his  houlder,  but  made  no  re- 
sponse. When  at  last  he  left  the  office 
he  went  not  to  his  lodging,  but  the  Nas- 
rtyeh  railway-station. 
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At  dusk  he  entered  the  yard  of  his 
father's  izbah.  The  people  greeted 
hixD  with  shouts  of  Joy.  Their  wel- 
come loosed  the  f ountaia  of  his  grief, 
till  then  restrained  by  pride.  He  ran 
to  the  threshold,  and  there  fell  down 
and  wept  and  moaned  convulsively. 
The  Sbeykh  Abdul  Cflder,  leaning  over 
him,  attentive  to  the  broken  words  his 
woe  flung  forth,  piecing  them  together 
patiently,  at  last  obtained  some  notion 
of  the  matter. 

'*Is  it  of  thy  'khawftgah  that  thou 
speakest?      Did  he  beat  thee,  O  my 

SOB?" 

At  the  question  Ahmed  roused  him- 
self, and  spoke  intelligibly. 

"No,  O  my  father.  Would  to  Allah 
he  had  done  so,  that  I  could  have  pros- 
ecuted him  for  the  assault,  and  made 
his  name  a  byword  for  tyranny.  He 
cursed  me,  O  my  father;  he  blackened 
my  face  with  foul  and  grievous  insults; 
and  all  because  I  addressed  him  in  the 
usual  English  manner  as  a  friend.  I 
will  no  longer  endure  such  treatment,  I 

Tlie  CtomhiU  Mogailne. 


will  be  a  Nationalist  I  wad  a  friend 
of  greater  men  than  him  at  Cambridge. 
My  best  friend*  Barnes,  is  the  son  of 
an  English  lord,  whereas  this  dog  is 
but  the  offspring  of  a  base  merchant 
— he  himself  confessed  It!  I  will  write 
to  Barnes  and  have  this  dog  degraded." 

The  women  and  the  neighbors  wailed 
in  concert,  without  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  call  for  grief.  But  the  old 
man  raised  his  hand«  and  eyes  to 
Heaven,  crying: 

'^Praise  be  to  Allah!  Behold  me 
Justly  punished  for  my  proud  ambition. 
I  asked  karftkter  for  my  son,  and  see, 
he  has  it — ^more  than  I  can  bear.  What 
Son  of  the  Nile  before  him  ever  resented 
the  curses  of  one  In  authority?  Are  not 
our  backs  and  the  soles  of  our  feet  still 
sore  from  the  Tui^ish  whips?  Yet  see, 
my  son  resents  this  cursing  which  to 
me  is  nothing.  He  must  Join  the  mal- 
contents, the  wastrels  of  the  land,  be- 
cause of  it.  He  Is  become  even  worse 
than  an  Englishman:  he  Is  all  Kar&k- 
ter." 

Marmcduke  Pickthall 


SOME  MODERN  FRENCH  BOOKS. 


[To  THE  Editor  of 

Sir, — In  suggesting  the  names  of  a 
few  readable  books  among  those  re- 
cently published  in  France,  it  seems 
natural  to  begin  with  memoirs,  a 
branch  of  literature  in  which  the 
French  have  so  often  cultivated  the 
fine  flower  of  a  peculiar  art.  The 
third  volume  of  the  Duchesse  de  Dino's 
admirable  Vhronique  (Plon-Nourrit,  3  fr. 
TiO  c.)  continues  the  book  down  to  1850. 
It  covers  the  tragic  death  of  the  Due 
d*Orl6ans  in  1842,  as  well  as  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  when  alarms  and  dis- 
turbances pursued  the  Duchesse  as  far 
as  the  remote  German  principality 
where  she  reigned,  spending  more  time 
This  volume  Is  even  fuller  of  personal 
there  than  on  her  estates  in  Touralne. 
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Interest  than  its  forerunners,  though  it 
gives  an  equally  vivid  picture  of  con- 
temporary politics  and  society.  The 
most  lively  and  detailed  accounts  of  her 
Journeys,  her  friendships,  her  opinions, 
while  making  us  realize  the  social  gulf 
between  ourselves  and  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  considerably  improve 
our  acquaintance  with  the  distinguished 
woman  whom  her  grandson,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Gastellane,  in  his  new  book  calls 
'*cette  surprenante  Duchesse  de  Dino." 
His  title,  Hommes  et  Chosea  de  man 
Temp8  (Plon-Nourrlt.  3  fr.  50  c),  does 
not  precisely  suggest  that  his  mother, 
Madame  de  Gastellane,  is  his  central 
character;  yet  this  is  the  case.  De- 
cidedly the  most  a  tractive  pages  in  an 
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interesting  book  are  tliose  wbicii,  under 
the  heading  of  ^'Le  Salon  de  ma  Mdre/' 
describe  the  political  and  religions  Infln- 
ence  exercised  by  that  great-niece  of 
Talleyrand,  Madame  de  Dino's  daugh- 
ter Pauline,  whose  honor  It  Is  to  have 
brought  back  the  old  statesman  to 
Clirlstlanity.  For  more  than  a  dozen 
years  before  and- after  1870  Madame  de 
GasteUane*s  saUm  in  Paris  was  the 
meeting-place  of  a  distinguished  Oppo- 
sition, advocates  of  Liberalism  com- 
bined with  Monarchy  and  religion.  One 
need  only  mention  the  name  of  M.  Thiers 
—in  his  Royalist  days-of  M.  de  Fal* 
louz,  M.  de  Montalembert,  M.  Augustln 
Ck>chln,  Pdre  Oratry,  Bishop  Dupan- 
k>up,  to  show  the  kind  of  stult  of  which 
Madame  de  Gastellane's  friends  were 
made.  Her  son  writes  from  personal 
recollections,  giving  also  his  own  expe- 
riences as  a  moblot  in  1870  and  in  the 
National  Assembly  later.  This  lightly 
written  book  bears  a  stamp  of  truth 
and  clever  observation  worthy  of 
Madame  de  Dino*s  grandson. 

Another  book  which  throws  light  on 
French  social  history  in  the  eventful 
nineteenth  century  is  M.  Clement-Si- 
mon's La  Comtease  de  VaUm  (Plon- 
Nourrit,  7  fr.  50  c.)  The  name  of  Apol- 
lonie  de  la  Rochelambert  is  not  familiar 
to  English  people,  but  until  her  death 
a  few  years  ago  Mndame  de  Valon  was 
a  notable  figure  in  French  society.  Un- 
like her  sisters  and  brother,  who  were 
devoted  friends  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  she  was  strongly  Legitimist  in 
opinion;  but  before  all  she  was  patri- 
otic; and  this  was  proved  in  the  terri- 
ble year,  when  she  and  her  husband 
turned  their  chateau  of  Rosay,  in  Nor- 
mandy, into  a  military  hospital.  Their 
generous  kindness  to  the  wounded  of 
both  armies,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  friendship  of  long 
standing  between  her  mother's  family 
and  the  Prussian  Royalties,  caused  ab- 
surd suspicions  which  hurt  Madame  de 
Valon   deeply.      Through   M.    Pouyer- 


Quertler,  whose  daughter  became  her 
slBter-ln-law,  Madame  de  Valon  wan  a 
good  deal  mixed  up  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, and  unpublished  letters  and  doc- 
uments add  political  Interest  to  a  book 
already  full  of  charm.  While  we  are 
talking  of  the  war,  the  Marquis  Costa 
de  Beauregard's  posthumous  volume, 
Poffea  d^Histoire  et  de  Guerre  (Plon- 
Nourrlt,  3  fr.  50  c),  with  Its  sympa- 
thetic preface  by  M.  Henry  Bordeaux, 
must  not  be  neglected.  Among  Its  va- 
ried contents,  nothing  is  more  attractive 
than  ''Pendant  et  Aprte  les  Coups  de 
Feu,"  a  thinly  veiled  account  of  the  au- 
thor's personal  experiences  as  a  sol- 
dier. The  book  is  worth  having,  as  a 
memorial  of  one  of  the  best  men  and 
most  trustworthy  writers  of  our  time. 

Coming  to  more  literary  memoirs, 
every  admirer  of  Alphonse  Daudet  must 
welcome  Madame  Daudet's  Souvenirs 
autour  d'un  Oroupe  Litt^aire  (Fasquelle, 
8  fr.  60  c.)  Her  own  graceful  talent  Is 
shown  to  perfection  In  this  small,  de- 
lightful volume  of  recollections,  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  her  husband 
and  his  friends, — ^Flaubert,  the  Gon- 
couits,  and  others.  No  one  can  appre- 
ciate these  men  more  kindly  than  Ma- 
dame Alphonse  Daudet  has  done;  no  one 
is  capable  of  keener,  juster,  more  deli- 
cate criticism  of  some  of  their  work  and 
its  effect  on  the  mind  of  France.  An- 
other book  that  appeals  to  lovers  of 
literature,  as  such,  is  La  DUeota  de 
Balsac  (Plon-Nourrit.  3  fr.  50  c).  a 
sketch  by  Mrs.  Ruxton  of  the  novelist's 
early  life  and  his  curious  relation— half 
lover,  half  son — to  Madame  de  Bemy, 
the  touching  original  of  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  in  Le  Lya  dans  la  VaXUe. 

French  literary  history,  from  the  sev- 
enteenth century  to  the  Revolution,  Is 
excellently  illustrated  by  two  very  dif- 
ferent books,— L'Aoa<i^i€  Pran^aUi 
90U8  VAnoien  Regime,  by  its  late  secre- 
tary, M.  Gaston  Boissler  (Hachette,  8 
fr.  50  c.)  and  Le  PlaUatU  Abb^  de  Bois- 
rob(rt,   by   Bmile  Magne  (Mercure  de 
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France,  a  fr.  50  c.)  The  latter  is  one 
of  those  lively  social  studies  of  which 
the  French  liave  the  secret.  Its  hero 
was  a  clever,  frivolous  creature,  some- 
thing  of  a  poet,  who  crept  into  Riche- 
lieu's favor  by  wit  and  flattery,  cut  a 
fairly  conspicuous  figure  at  Louis 
XnL's  Court,  and  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Academy.  M.  Magne 
retails  tlie  gossijp  of  the  time,  and  his 
book  is  move  amusing  than  edifying, — 
a  lifelike  and  truly  French  picture.  In 
M.  BoiBsier*s  pages  the  Academy  moves 
with  a  much  more  dignified  air.  M. 
€k>urbaud,  w1k>  writes  the  preface, 
warns  us  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  was  only  sketched  out  by  the 
learned  and  charming  writer  whom  all 
literary  France  laments;  but  his  friends 
have  successfully  edited  the  notes  he 
left  behind,  and  we  have  here  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  Academy  during 
its  first  period,  which  ended  with  Mar- 
montel. 

Anoth^  book  left  unfinished  by  its 
author  was  Madame,  Mdre  du  Biffmt 
(Hachette,  8  fr.  60  c.)  Madame  ArvMe 
Barine's  historical  portraits  are  well 
known;  she  was  one  of  the  first,  and 
certainly  the  most  distinguished,  in  her 
chosen  style.  This  picture  of  "Lis- 
elotte"  gives  a  much  clearer  and  pleas- 
anter  idea  of  the  very  human  Duchess 
In  her  most  uncongenial  surroundings 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  written 
about  her.  Clever  and  entertaining  to 
the  last  degree,  the  book  only  deepens 
one's  regret  for  the  loss  of  its  gifted  au- 
thor. She  had  already  prepared  her 
last  chaptw;  only  the  task  of  actual 
completion  was  left  for  another  hand. 
Madame  Arvdde  Barine's  favorite  pe- 
riod in  history  was  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, with  all  its  varied  fascination. 
But  there  are  many  writers  who  find 
the  eighteenth  still  more  engrossing, 
and  among  these,  difficult  as  the  choice 
may  be,  one  is  bound  to  mention  M. 
Jean  LorMan.  La  Grande  Mia^re  et  Us 
Yoleun  aa  XVIIJ^  Si^cle  (Perrin,  5  fr.) 


throws  light  on  the  dark  background  of 
French  life  in  that  century,  the  life 
which  in  a  very  few  years  was  to  make 
history  in  the  Kevoiution.  lu  some 
ways  the  book  is  a  match  for  M.  Funck- 
Brentano's  famous  ManMn.  It  is  the 
true  history,  from  unpublished  docu- 
ments, of  a  woman-thief,  Marion  of  Le 
FaouSt,  who  with  her  gang  terrorized 
Brittany  for  thirty  years, — not  a  pleas- 
ant story  in  any  way;  full  of  sordid  hor- 
ror, but  also  of  the  most  curious  details 
of  the  time.  This  singular  talent  for 
making  details  live  is  possessed  to  a  re- 
markable degree  by  a  writer  who  has 
wisely  chosen  the  inexhaustible  world 
of  Paris  as  his  hunting-ground.  I  re- 
fer to  M.  Robert  Htoard.  La  Rtie  Satnt- 
Honors,  de  la  RScoluHon  d  naa  Jours 
(Ehnlle-Paul,  5  fr.)  is  the  second  volume 
pf  a  book  which  was  reviewed  in  the 
Spectator  some  time  ago.  One  cannot 
turn  its  pages,  full  of  romance  and  rev- 
olution, without  confessing  that  the 
street  of  St.  Honors,  home  of  the  Ja- 
cobins, the  Capucins,  the  FeuiUants, 
comes  near  to  being  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  world. 

M.  Robert  de  la  Sizcranne  needs  no 
fresh  introduction  to  English  readers. 
The  new  series  of  his  collected  essays 
on  art,  Le  Miroir  de  la  Vie:  Essais  sw 
VEvolution  EstMtique  (Haohette,  3  fr.  50 
c),  shows,  I  venture  to  think,  an  ad- 
vance in  his  chosen  way  of  study. 
Specially  attractive  and  original  are 
"Les*  Dleux  de  I'Heure,*'  the  story  of 
clock-making  through  the  ages,  and  a 
delightful  essay  on  the  master  and  pu- 
pil, Chardin  and  Fragonard.  In  ''Tu- 
mulo  Solemnia*'  he  traces  with  learning 
and  charm  the  evolution  of  monumental 
art  through  many  centuries.  Art  as  il- 
lustrated by  travel  is  always  popular. 
It  would  be  diflacult  to  find  a  better  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  book  than  M. 
Andirg  Godard's  Les  Madones  Comtadines 
(Perrin,  3  fr.  60  c),  in  which  the  his- 
tory, the  character,  and  the  religious 
art  of  Provence  are  delightfully  treated. 
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Going  farther  South,  M.  Gabriel  Fanre's 
Heures  d'ltalie  (Fasquelle,  3  fr.  50  c),  a 
reprint  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Rwue  des  Deux  Mandes,  is  a  book  to 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  lovers  of 
Italy.  It  might  be  rash  to  say  quite 
as  much  of  Bans  la  LumUre  de  Rome,  by 
M.  Edmond  Renard  (Perrin,  5  f  r.)  The 
way  things  strike  him  in  his  '*pdlerin- 
ages  et  flftneries"  may  even  repel  some 
Northern  minds;  but  the  book  is  poet- 
ically written,  and  full  of  vivid  touches 
which  transport  a  reader  to  the  heart  of 
Rome. 

A  book  of  more  general  social  inter- 
est and  practical  philosophy  is  Le  Mi- 
rage Oriental  (Perrln,  3  fr.  50  c)  M. 
Bertrand  has  n^ade  it  his  object  to  help 
the  West  to  understand  the  East,  and 
the  result  is  a  singularly  curious  and  in- 
teresting study.  The  wotld  of  Islam, 
especially  in  Bgypt  and  Turkey,  is  M. 
Bertrand's  subject.  He  knows  it  well: 
for  bim  all  glamor  has  disappeared,  all 
romance,  even  the  local  dolor  beloved  of 
tourists  and  now  chiefly  manufactured 
for  their  use.  The  spirit  of  the  Bast, 
its  morals— or  their  absence — ^its  man- 
ners, customs,  political  ambitions,  re- 
ligious solidarity — ^the  dangers  and  the 
hopes  of  the  future— on  all  this  M.  Ber- 
trand's book  is  valuable  and  enlighten- 
ing. 

Among  recent  novels  which  may  be 
recommended.  La  CnA9ie  dea  Chemins 
(Plon-Nourrit,  8  f  r.  50  c.)  takes  easily  a 
first  place.  M.  Henry  Bordeaux  is  one 
of  the  strongest  writers  of  the  day. 
The  book  is  a  clever  picture  of  one  side 
— the  higher  professional  side— of 
Parisian  life,  and  the  characters  are 
convincing,  especially  that  of  Pascal 
Ronvray,  the  young  man,  distinguished 
in  science,  whose  life  is  torn  between 
the  claims  of  passion  and  of  duty.  An- 
other curious  and  clever  nov^,  Les  Deux 
Routes,  by  Paul  Tany  (Perrin,  3  fr.  50 
c),  deals  with  the  artist  life  of  Paris^ 
and  describes  a  ma^  who  has  the 
strange  faculty  of  posing  as  an  infalli- 


ble art  critic  without  any  real  knowl- 
edge, and  for  some  time  decrtves  so- 
ciety.     Maillard's  career  of  falsehood 
and  artificiality  is  contrasted  in  a  telUng 
story  with  that  of  an  honest  wort^er 
whom  he  does   his  best  to  ruin.    Le 
Miroir  aux  Alouettes,  by  F.  de  Mestral* 
Combremont  (Plon-Nourrlt,  3  fr.  50  c.), 
is  also  Parisian  in  atmosphere.      The 
subject  is  the  disillusioning  of  a  liter- 
ary man  who   marries   to  please  his 
father,  and  afterwards  meets  his  af- 
finity in  a  young  woman  of  advanced 
views.      In  spite  of  the  author,  <me's 
sympathy   cannot    be    quite    withheld 
from  Daniel  Delombre's  frivolous  Uttle 
wife.    A  very  amusing  chapter  gives 
details    of    a    meeting    of    advanced 
women  who   taHc  the  most  amazing, 
though  not  Impossible,  nonsense.      A 
much  pleasanter  picture  of  middleK^lass 
life  in  Paris  is  Par  la  VoUmU  et  par  la 
Ordoe,  by  Pierre  Valdagne  (DouviUe,  3 
fr.   50  c.)    A  prettier  charactw  than 
Claire  Saintras  it  would  be  difllcult  to 
find,  or  a  happier  manage  than  hers  with 
her  excellent  husband,  whom  by  her 
own  spirited  efforts  she  lifts  from  his 
solid  industrial  position  to  be  a  Deputy 
and  a  Minister.      Another  good  Paris- 
ian story  is  Aimer  quand  m^me  (Plon- 
Nourrit,  3  fr.  50  c:),  by  the  well-known 
writer  Jean  de  la  BrSte,  in  which  a 
great  doctor  falls  in  love  with  a  penni- 
less girl  of  good  birth,  and  stands  by 
her    through    terrible   suspicions    and 
trials  which  threaten  to  wreck  h^  life 
and  his  own. 

There  is  plenty  of  romance  to  be  lived 
and  written  outside  Paris.  Les  Ar- 
rioanU,  by  Jean  YOle  (Grasset,  8  f r.  50 
c),  is  a  pathetic  story  of  the  struggle 
between  old  traditions  and  new  forces 
which  now  shakes  the  heart  of  France. 
The  scene  is  La  Yendte.  Among  sev- 
eral episodes  more  or  less  painful,  that 
of  the  Imaginary  wild  boar  may  seem 
incredible  to  readers  unacquainted  with 
village  life  under  the  R^ubllc.  A 
more  agreeable  modem  picture  is  drawn 
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by  Madame  de  PuUga  TBrada*')  in  her 
novel,  VAme  Libre  (Plon-Nonrrit,  3  fr. 
50  c.)  Her  touch  is  light,  her  style  easy 
and  lively,  her  characters,  mostly 
charming  people,  move  in  spite  of 
troables  in  the  brightest  atmosphere, 
and  all  ends  delightfully.  Another 
most  taking  story  is  Un  Oanie  BleUt  by 
Pierre  Grasset  (Orasset,  3  fr.  50  c),  the 
tale  of  a  honeymoon  and  its  tragic  end; 
tme  in  every  touch  of  description  and 
feeling,  even  in  the  gradual  return  of 
the  light  of  life  that  had  seemed  to  be 
extinguished.  Longer,  heavier,  more 
thoughtful  and  mystical,  full  too  of  in- 
sight into  human  dreams  and  motives. 

The  Siwetator. 


is  Madame  Waltz*s  new  novel.  La  Vie 
IntMeure  (Perrln,  3  f  r.  60  c)*  in  the  less 
familiar  setting  of  a  Protestant  house- 
hold in  the  Ardennes.  Still  more  va- 
riety of  scene  and  subject  may  be  found 
In  La  M^eang&e,  by  Myriam  Tbdlen 
(Plon-Nourrit,  3  f  r.  50  c),  the  touching 
diary  of  a  girl  who  makes  a  home  in  her 
native  village  for  sutfering  and  neg- 
lected children.  It  may  sound  cyn- 
ical to  say  so,  but  her  reward  is  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  ac- 
count of  modern  France  is  as  true  as  it 
is  sad,  but  the  spirit  of  the  book  is 
charming. 

E. 
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Bt  Ladt 

The  beloved  novelist,  humorist,  phil- 
osopher, philanthropist  and  wag  of  the 
past  century,  Charles  Dickens,  has  be- 
come the  children's  hero  and  romancer 
in  nearly  all  the  Bnglish-speaklng  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  Bvery  child  has 
been  deluged  In  tears  and  convulsed 
with  laughter  as  it  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  afflicted  or  the  careers  of 
the  heroes  or  the  clowns  in  the  inex- 
haustible regions  of  Dickens's  creation. 
Bvery  one  of  its  child  characters  has 
lived  and  had  its  being  in  the  minds  of 
the  young.  They  have  all  had  poor  lit- 
tle Jo— the  crossing  sweeper— Little 
NeU,  Paul  and  Florence  Dombey, 
Tommy  Traddles,  Tiny  Tim,  Susan  Nip- 
per, Jenny  Wren,  Oliver  Twist,  David 
Copperfield  and  Nicholas  Nickleby  for 
their  companions  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  their  careers,  and  parted  with 
them  at  the  grave  or  the  marriage  altar 
with  grief  and  regret 

Perhaps  no  picture  is  more  complete 
in  its  realism  and  actual  life  than  that 
of  David  Copperfield  and  Peggotty,  his 
old  nurse,  with  Barkis  as  a  later  com- 
ical  adjunct       Through   all   the  sad, 
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tragic  and  heartrending  misfortunes  of 
poor  David,  the  love  and  angel-like  care 
of  dear  old  Peggotty  runs  as  a  bright 
golden  streak  of  sunshine.  The  loves 
of  David  and  little  Bmily  at  Yarmouth 
is  another  pretty  incident  brightening 
the  sad,  gray  life  of  the  unfortunate 
boy.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  were 
more  smiles  than  tears  in  David's  ca- 
reer, though  they  ran  a  close  race.  But 
all  through  one  loved  David  with  all 
one's  heart  and  soul,  and  shared  a 
warm  affection  equally  between  poor 
Peggotty  and  quaint  Betsey  Trotwood, 
who  seemed  to  spend  her  simple  life 
between  chasing  the  donkeys  and  small 
boys  off  her  patch  of  green,  and  train- 
ing things  to  grow  in  an  obdurate  little 
garden. 

In  Paul  Dombey  we  have  a  quaint 
and  sorrowful  child  character,  who 
drains  showers  of  tears  at  eveiy  step 
of  his  struggling  and  sad  boyhood.  It 
was  one  of  the  ironies  dear  to  Dickjens 
to  make  the  hard,  automatic,  moneyed 
Mr.  Dombey  love  the  weakling  Pq^.uI 

• 

and  loathe  the  other  child  Florence, 
who  shared  none  of  her  beloved  Paul's 
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ill-health,  and  to  bring  about  the  pa- 
thetic death  of  that  boy  at  the  cost  of 
the  extraordinary  parent's  ntter  misery. 
But  before  the  end  of  Paul  we  go 
through  many  comical  experiences  with 
the  weird  figures  surrounding  him. 
Mrs.  Pipchin,  the  vinegar  proprietress 
of  an  establishment  for  rich  children  at 
Brighton,  in  particular.  From  crying 
wretchedly  over  little  Paul  wondering 
what  the  wild  waves  were  saying,  we 
fall  to  laughing  over  the  terrible  Mrs. 
Pil>chin,  the  melancholic  sympathy  of 
Mrs.  Wickham,  and  the  Jack-in-the- 
box  happenings  of  the  irrepressible 
^'slavey."  Paul's  dark  school  days  at 
Dr.  Blimber's  establishment  of  educa- 
tion had  one  rainbow  of  delight  every 
Saturday,  when  dear  Florence  paid  her 
visit  and  made  stronger  the  love  be- ' 
tween  the  lonely  little  pair.  But  Paul 
kept  growing  more  delicate  and  more 
old-fashioned,  until  at  last,  with  his 
worn,  little  hands  in  his  sister's,  and 
the  shadow  of  hateful  Mrs.  Pipchin 
'hovering  near,  he  passed  out  of  pain 
and  misunderstandings.  Only  Flor- 
ence was  left  to  break  her  heart  with 
grief  and  loneliness,  and  the  stem, 
grim,  ironcast  Mr.  Dombey  left  with  a 
paler  cheek  and  the  annoyance  of  the 
firm's  name — Dombey  &  Son — ^being 
rendered  void  by  the  boy's  death.  One 
said  good-bye  to  Paul  with  a  miserable 
lump  in  one's  tiiroat  and  a  mist  before 
one's  eyes. 

The  wayward  career  of  poor  little 
Oliver  Twist,  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  all  Dickens's  creations,  is  vividly 
portrayed  from  the  time  be  emerged 
from  the  autocratic  rule  of  Mrs.  Mann 
and  Mr.  Bumble,  during  his  apprentice- 
ship with  the  undertaker,  and  through 
his  brave  expedition  into  the  great  un- 
known world  and  liberty.  Those  were 
sad  times  for  the  orphan  child,  but  they 
were  nothing  to  the  bad  times  that 
awaited  him  in  the  company  of  the  Art- 
ful Dodger,  whose  smiling,  impudent 
and  foxy  visage  was  the  first  ray  of 


sunshine  to  light  up  his  desolate  days. 
One  followed  the  stormy  path  of  Oliver 
into  the  awful  den  of  the  Jew  Fagin, 
and  suffered  with  him  the  horrors  ot 
his  plight,  the  agonies  of  his  trials  and 
the  shame  of  the  roguish  life  forced 
upon  him.  How  sweet  was  the  visage 
of  Mrs.  Mann,  how  benevolent  the 
dreaded  Beadle,  how  comiMinionable 
and  cheering  the  thought  of  the  grim 
cofilns,  in  comparison  with  the  fiendish 
rogues  who  held  Oliver  und^  hourly 
threat.  One  breathed  in  relief  and 
happiness  his  days  of  sweet  repose  af- 
ter his  rescue  by  Mr.  Brownlow  until 
torn  away  from  bis  happiness  by  the 
violence  of  Bill  Sikes  and  Fagin.  When 
once  again  he  ia  emancipated  by  the 
kindly  Mr.  Giles  and  Mrs.  Maylie,  one 
«hed  no  more  tears— except  a  few  here 
and  there  as  the  evil  Fate  seemed  to 
threaten  a  return — ^finally  taking  leave 
of  one's  beloved  little  friend  Oliver  in 
the  heart  and  home  of  Mr.  Brownlow. 

Little  Nell  is  one  of  the  most  beau-  / 
tif  ul  child  characters  in  Dickens's  won- 
derful world  of  big  and  little  people. 
Her  small  angel  face,  pressed  close  to 
that  of  her  dear  old  grandfather,  is  the 
first  little  picture  we  cherish  in  The  Old 
CurioHty  Shop,  and  one  of  the  first 
symbols  of  that  child  character  that  ex- 
ceed in  beauty  and  precious  sweetness 
almost  any  other  of  Dickens's  creations. 
Little  Nell,  with  an  instinct  far  beyond 
her  childish  years,  saw  the  helplessness 
of  that  gentle,  wandering  old  man,  di- 
vined his  weakness,  and  set  herself  up 
to  be  his  prop,  his  pillar  and  his  sup- 
port Simply  and  beautifully  the  pair 
dwelt,  with  rough,  good-hearted,  faith- 
ful Kit  to  play  comic  relief  until  Daniel 
Quilp  started  his  evil  machinations  and 
sought  to  put  the  screw  of  his  nefarious 
scheming  on  the  foolish  old  grand- 
father. It  is  with  a  sad  heart  and  a 
dread  of  misery  that  one  follows  the 
strange  pair  upon  the  cold,  cheerless 
road  of  the  vagrant  to  struggle  tot  ex- 
istence, undergoing  the  cruellest  buf- 
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fetings  of  Fate,  until  at  last  Mrs.  Jarley 
and  her  waxworks  mercifully  loomed 
Into  view  and  saved  *  them  from  the 
slow  torture  of  cold  and  starvation. 
One  felt  almost  contented  at  Little 
Nell's  lot  after  this.  unUl  the  feeble  old 
grandfather,  falling  in  with  a  dissolute 
set  of  gamblers,  stole  the  child's  few 
miserable  savings  and  nearly  broke  her 
heart.  At  last  Little  Nell  could  no 
longer  protect  the  crazy  grandfather, 
falling  into  delicacy  and  slipping  away 
one  quiet  morning  from  the  struggles^ 
the  suffering,  and  the  sadness  of  her 
rough  little  life  to  Join  her  sister  angels 
in  another  world. 

liittle  Jo,  the  crossing  sweeper!  Dear 
to  all  is  this  little  fellow  whom  Fate 
seemed  to  pursue  with  malicious  mirth 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  When  good 
friends  did  cross  his  path,  it  was  to 
find  him  in  a  fever.      "I  have  been 
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moved  on  and  moved  on  more*u  ever  I 
was  afore,"  he  tells  them,  and  though 
he  is  taken  and  cared  for,  the  old  fear 
of  being  moved  on  returns,  and  he  es- 
capes in  the  middle  of  the  night  and 
runs  he  knows  not  whither.  Adven- 
tures befall  him  by  the  way,  but  he 
keeps  "a  movin'  on,"  until,  when  he 
can  fight  the  enemy  no  longer,  he  falls 
into  kindly  Allan  Woodcourt's  hands, 
where  he  lingers  until  he  can  "move 
on"  no  longer  in  this  world. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  child 
characters  Dickens  has  created.  There 
were  many  others,  but  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  them  all  was  too  big.  Dick- 
ens knew  better  than  any  other  son  of 
genius  the  art  of  giving  his  pen-children 
flesh  and  blood  reality  and  endowing 
them  with  a  humanity  that  made  one 
love  and  pity  them  like  Intimate  friends 
of  life. 


SLEEP  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 


About  half  of  what  we  call  life  is 
spent  la  the  forgotten  lands  of  sleep. 
Very  few  can  bring  back  any  account 
of  their  travels  there,  and  yet  every 
night  we  set  out  with  a  good  heart 
towards  the  unknown  land.  It  has 
become  so  much  a  custom  that  we 
hardly  notice  how  strange  a  thing  is 
sleep.  But  when  the  world  was  new 
to  ns,  when  we  were  children,  there 
was  always  some  spice  of  adventure  in 
the  nisrht  Who  does  not  know  "My 
bed  is  a  boat"? 

At  night  I  go  on  board  and  say 

Good-night  to  all  my  friends  on  shore, 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  sail  away 

And  see  and  hear  no  more. 
All  night  across  the  dark  we  steer, 

But  when  the  day  returns  at  last. 
Safe  in  my  room,  beside  the  pier, 

1  find  my  vessel  fast 

Philosophers   who   liave   pretended   to 
give  an  account  of  all  experience  have 


studiously  omitted  any  reference  to 
sleep.  Perhaps  they  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  what  happens  in  sleep 
does  not  matter  much.  But  they  will 
never  persuade  me  of  that  I  do  not 
mean  that  dreams  should  be  added  to 
our  account  of  the  real  world.  It  is 
sleeping,  and  not  dreaming,  which  is 
«o  important. 

Poets  have  talked  much  about  the  re- 
lation between  sleep  and  death.  They 
are  said  to  be  twin  brothers.  But,  if 
that  be  true,  then  death  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  thing  and  neither  ghastly  nor 
terrible.  Nothing  could  ever  make  us 
afraid  of  sleep.  He  has  been  too  kind 
to  us.  Sometimes  sleep  appears  so 
great  and  generous  that  we  can  well 
understand  how  the  Greeks  thought  It 
the  power  of  a  god.  When  we  have 
been  utterly  tired  in  mind  even  more 
than  in  body,  when  we  have  felt  peesi- 
•mUtlc  over  this  "best  of  all  possible 
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worlds/*  then  sleep  has  restored  us  to 
stren^h  and  hope.  But  even  more 
wben  we  have  been,  not  tired,  but  Just 
sufficiently  satisfied  with  something 
done,  then  sleep  has  worked  a  miracle. 
For  then  it  is  that  one  goes  through 
lands,  through  waters,  and  through 
airs,  guided  by  winged  sleep.  There 
is  a  bronze  head  in  the  British  Museum 
of  the  Greek  god  Sleep.  It  has  had 
wings  about  its  temples,  wings  soft  and 
restful,  not  bat's  wings.  The  face  of 
the  ged  is  of  eternal  youth;  it  is 
rounded  and  yet  strong.  The  mouth 
closes  on  mysteries.  But  the  eyes,  the 
eyes  are  such  as  «ee  dreams.  Calm  and 
yet  full  of  haunting  memories,  they  are 
the  eyes  of  all  who  know  the  fathom- 
less air  of  sleep.  All  that  goes  on  in 
sleep  cannot  be  reduced  to  dream.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
dreaming  is  only  the  attempt  to  trans- 
late the  adventures  of  our  sleeping 
hours  into  the  language  of  waking  life. 
That  is  why  dreams  seem  only  to  be  a 
Jumble  of  our  waking  experiences.  For 
if  we  must  translate,  surely  we  must 
use  the  experience  of  waking  life.  No, 
dreams  are  nothing  as  compared  to 
sleep. 

We  truly  live  while  we  sleep,  but  in 
sleep  there  is  no  time.  Everyone 
knows  how  difficult  it  is,  on  first  wak- 
ing, to  tell  how  long  one  has  slept.  Of 
course  the  "how  long"  is  always  calcu- 
lated by  the  sun  or  the  clocks  of  wak- 
ing life.  In  sleep  there  seems  to  be  no 
length;  but  there  is  depth.  We  may 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  sleep.  It 
is  strange  that  so  many  languages  keep 
those  words  connected  with  water  or 
with  air  in  order  to  explain  sleep.  It 
is  a  confession  that  in  a  true  sense  we 
may  believe  that  we  leave  the  solid 
earth  when  we  sleep.  In  sleep  also 
there  is  jio  space.  Travel  how  we  will 
during  the  day,  the  night  finds  us  al- 
ways bound  for  that  same  land  of  sleep 
wtiich  is  as  well  known  as  home. 
Whenever,  as  in  waking  dreams,  we  trj' 


to  explain  where  we  have  been  in  sleep, 
the  places  are  merely  confused  to- 
gether. But  in  deep  sleep  which  is 
dreamless  or  of  which  no  memory  sur- 
vives in  waking  life,  in  such  sleep  there 
are  no  places.  Yet  I  cannot  doubt 
that  experience  as  wide  as  that  which 
may  come  from  travel  comes  from 
sleep.  The  man  who  can  sleep  la  al- 
ready removed  from  the  village  poli- 
tics, the  provincialisms  of  his  waking 
life,  fie  has  in  sleep  a  life  which  is 
not  troubled  by  the  trivial  Interests  of 
any  comer  of  the  world.  He  has  vis- 
ited then  the  only  dty  in  which  no 
man  is  an  alien,  and  from  that  visit  his 
face,  even  on  waking,  wears  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  universe. 

Sleep,  then,  in  many  ways  trans^ 
forms  life  and  gives  a  new  color  to  ex- 
perience. To  undervalue  sleep  in  our 
judgment  on  life  is  to  misrepresent  the 
real  world.  To  neglect  the  experiences 
which  we  owe  to  sleep  Is  bad  philoso- 
phy. For  just  as  the  "subconscious** 
has  proved  a  valuable  discovery  in 
psychology,  so  may  sleep,  once 
acknowledged,  revolutionize  philosophy. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  life  and  death 
until  we  have  thought  of  the  mystery 
of  sleep. 

I  saw  once  how  like  sleep  was  to  life 
in  the  deep  waters.  A  man  who,  to  my 
waking  eyes,  looked  cold  and  starved 
and  ragged,  sat  upon  one  of  the  benches 
on  the  Embankment.  He  was  sleep- 
ing, and  I  knew  from  his  face  that  then 
at  least  he  did  not  count  himself  mis- 
erable. But  presently  a  policeman 
came  and  shook  the  sleeper  into  wak- 
ing life.  Then  all  the  violence  of  the 
world  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  this 
wreck  of  a  man.  He  shook  and  blinked 
his  eyes  and  breathed  with  heavy 
spasms.  It  was  Just  as  when  a  fish  is 
caught  out  of  the  depth  of  the  sea  and 
suddenly  cast  into  a  basket.  I  have 
seen  mackerel  shake  and  gasp  like  this 
poor  man  suddenly  caught  up  out  of  the 
native  depths   of  sleep.       Or,   if  yoti 
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think  that  a  fish  thus  dying  is  only  an 
amusing  and  not  a  painful  sight,  then 
think  of  wtiat  it  might  be  if  some  giant 
of  fable  could  catch  us  up,  out  of  our 
native  air,  Into  the  space  between  the 
stars.  Would  we  not  willingly  eink 
back  again  into  the  depth  of  air?  So  it 
is  when  the  loud  world  lets  us  glide 
down  into  sleep. 

Waking  life  is  connected  from  day 
to  day  by  memory.  We  fall  asleep, 
let  us  say,  in  our  bed  when  it  is  dark 
and  we  wake  perhaps  at  dawn.  Then 
we  have  to  connect  the  day  newly  be- 
gun with  ail  that  has  gone  befofe,  and 
we  do  this  by  means  of  the  surround- 
ings in  which  we  find  ourselves  on 
waking.  Thus  we  treat  of  all  our  wak- 
ing life  as  one  connected  tale,  and  we 
scarc^y  notice  that  in  fact  we  have 
to  make  for  ourselves  the  connection, 
since  the  intervals  of  sleep  have  really 
broken  in. 

Now  sleep,  too,  1b  a  connected  life, 
broken  into  by  the  fits  of  waking.  Some 
have  consciously  experienced  the  con- 
nection between  one  night's  «leep  and 
another's.  But  that  is  comparatively 
an  unimportant  fact;  the  more  striking 
fact  is  that  the  experience  of  sleep 
seems  to  go  on  under  all  waking  life. 
Sleep  is  really  more  connected  as  an 
experience  tiian  in  waking,  for  it  is 
what  is  happening  to  three-quarters  of 
our  soul  even  when  we  are  most  vividly 
awake.  That  is  why  some  have  said 
that  waking  life  is  but  a  dream — it 
seems  to  be  merely  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes within  the  one  life  of  sleep. 
That  is  why  psychologists  can  talk 
of  a  i>oint  of  consciousness  within 
the  vague  background  of  the  uncon- 
scious. 

If  there  be  any  truth,  however  poetic 
and  metaphorical,  in  the  conception  of 
waking  life  as  a  dream,  we  shall  have 
to  remodel  our  ideas  of  death.      Soera- 
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tes  at  his  death  offered  a  cock  to  Askle- 
pioe,  the  healer,  because  he  was  then 
delivered  from  the  last  disease,  which 
is  life.  That  wonderful  line  of  our 
own  poet  holds  the  same  truth: — 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  weU. 

To  be  delivered  then  from  the  fever- 
ous tossing,  the  uneasy  dream,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  feared.  But  to  take  our 
measures  in  waking  life  to  obtain  such 
a  deliverance  is  to  make  the  dreamer 
in  his  dream  devise  his  own  medicine. 
It  Is  too  dangerous  thus,  in  a  dreaming 
fit,  to  play  with  real  life.  If  life  be 
a  dream  it  is  in  sleep  alone  that  we 
may  devise  our  escape  from  it.  But 
put  aside  the  thoughts  that  come  from 
the  insight  of  poets,  leave  sleep  even  in 
the  form  seen  by  the  ordinary  man,  and 
it  still  appears  that  it  is  godlike.  The 
mistake  of  our  times,  among  thinkers 
even,  is  not  that  we  have  a  god  too 
many,  but  that  our  gods  are  too  few. 
Break  all  the  idols  of  waking  life  and 
there  is  at  least  one  divinity  who  giveth 
his  beloved  sleep. 

Our  protest,  then,  in  the  name  of 
common-sense  is  against  all  philosophy 
which  omits  sleep  In  its  account  of  life. 
We  have  read  systems  and  schemes  of 
all  things  knowable  and  some  other 
things.  We  have  explored  logical 
mazes,  designed  in  Germany,  which 
have  pretended  to  be  accounts  and  ex- 
planations of  real  life.  We  have  been 
deafened  with  disputes  about  quantity 
and  quality  and  essence.  But  all  the 
while  the  man  of  common-sense  has 
sought  in  vain  for  any  treatment  of 
that  real  experience,  that  real  life  in 
which  sleeping  fills  so  large  a  part.  To 
bring  a  thought  of  sleep  into  the  minds 
of  vigilant  philosophers  would  perhaps 
soften  the  crudity  of  their  logic  and 
even  make  them  understand  the  trivial 
nature  of  all  philosophy  wlien  life  itself 
appears. 

O,  D.  B. 
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WTtien  Nym  first  came,  a  two-months- 
old  fox  terrier  puppy,  barrel-bodied, 
short-nosed,  shrill-yelping,  with  nothing 
of  his  final  self  about  him  but  the  map- 
ping of  his  black-and-tan  upon  the 
glossy  white,  and  on  his  first  walk 
abroad  was  rescued  from  the  edge  of 
an  open  well,  it  was  inevitable  that  some 
•  forecasting  guess  should  be  made  about 
his  career.  He  was  the  fifth  in  a 
dynasty  which  had  lasted  from  school- 
room days  to  those  middle  years  when 
it  Is  clearly  too  late  to  learn;  and  the 
thought  of  his  predecessors — ^from  the 
half  mythical  Mike,  the  founder  of  the 
line,  to  the  late-lost  Peter — ^raised  sur- 
mises as  to  what  Nym's  length  of  days 
would  be,  and  what  the  manner  of  his 
end,  and  of  the  days  of  mourning  which 
would  be  kept  for  him  in  ills  turn. 
And  now  twelve  years  have  gone  by, 
and  after  all  the  chances  weathered  of 
distemper,  of  battle  and  the  chase,  the 
perils  of  the  highway  and  the  woods, 
Nym*8  course  is  done  at  last,  and  the 
loss  is  heavier  than  the  early  forecast 
divined.  It  is  U  year  since  he  died, 
but  no  successor  yet  fills  his  place;  the 
little  figure  is  still  missed  from  the 
hearth,  close-curled  against  the  fender- 
bur,  or  from  the  shining  lawn,  stretched 
at  length  to  the  sun,  or  from  the  field 
paths  and  hedge  sides  of  the  wonted 
hillside.  But  it  is  with  the  garden 
that  his  memory  is  chiefly  bound.  A 
man  of  reasonably  conservative  mind 
will  mias  a  rosebush  at  a  comer,  a 
bough  of  a  tree  that  came  against  the 
eky,  things  whose  shape  and  station 
had  become  a  part  of  custom  in  pacings 
about  familiar  limits;  but  the  small 
creature  which  moved  among  the  walks 
and  lawns  for  a  decade  of  our  downhill 
years  that  go  so  lightly  and  count  so 
dear  was  not  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  In 
terms  of  flowers  or  trees.  With  the 
picture  of  summer  weather  beneath  the 


fir  grove,  fixed  upon  the  mind  by  un- 
eventful return  year  after  year  as  a 
sort  of  standard  or  rule  of  calm  happi- 
ness, with  the  glow  and  stir  of  the 
crowded  flowers,  the  soft  blue  dis- 
tances', the  quiet  moving  flgures  about 
the  sunlit  paths,  with  the  image  of 
these  is  inseparably  joined  the  thought 
of  Nym  watching  the  gate  all  the  morn- 
ing from  his  post  before  the  house,  or 
taking  his  ease  in  the  afternoon,  shift- 
ing his  quarters  from  the  sunlit  turf  to 
the  beech-tree  shade,  and  back  to  the 
glowing  slope  again,  with  a  grunting 
sigh  of  contentment  as  he  stretched 
himself  to  the  heat  or  the  cool.  It  is 
iiard  to  think  at  times  that  he  will  not 
rouse  to  greet  a  well-known  footstep 
with  elaborate  stretch  and  yawn,  and 
stand,  with  dropped  ears  and  vibrant 
tail,  clean-limbed,  deep-chested,  in  the 
hard  bright  coat  that  glistened  like 
marble  against  the  dark  of  the  shrub- 
bery, no  effeminate  fleece  hiding  the 
statue-like  muscles  of  shoulder  and 
flank  or  blunting  the  lines  of  the  fine, 
lean  head.  The  silence  eeems  still  to 
expect  his  bark,  some  one  of  the  hun- 
dred tones  in  its  gamut:  the  peal 
against  trespassers,  or  one  of  the  de- 
grees of  welcome  that  were  set  for 
every  length  of  absence,  f  nun  the  lazy 
recognition  after  an  hour*s  doze  to  the 
bounding  and  whirling  uproar  which 
met  the  master  after  he  had  been  a 
month  away.  Faint  echoes  of  the 
chase  yet  haunt  the  place:  the  breath- 
less yell  as  he  raced  a  yard  behind  a 
rabbit's  scut,  the  subterranean  snort 
half  choked  in  a  rat-hole,  the  unmlztak- 
able  bay,  full  of  puzzled  Indignation, 
which  always  signified  the  discovery 
of  a  hedgehog  within  the  bounds. 
These  were  all  simple  language  which 
men  have  contrived  to  translate;  but 
what  of  all  the  idiom  of  whines  and  in- 
ward   grunts    and    whimpering    yelps 
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which  questioned  and  deprecated  and 
expostulated,  and  our  dull  wits  could 
only  make  helpless  guesses  at  their 
meaning?  With  his  vocabulary  of 
some  thirty  words  of  our  tongue,  per- 
fectly understood  and  acted  upon,  Nym 
was  a  far  better  linguist  than  his  mas- 
ters, who  never  got  beyond  the  barest 
elements  of  *  dog-speech.  It  was  this 
incapacity  of  ours  which  gave  the 
strongest  regret  to  his  passing.  There 
were  times  when  the  compelling  paw 
laid  on  knee  or  hand,  the  anxious  ap- 
peal In  the  eyes,  the  restless  insistence 
of  the  repetitions  and  inflections  of  his 
talk-noises  seemed  to  mean  that  he  was 
trying  to  tell  some  secret  and  to  express 
a  half-sorrowful,  half-upbraiding  won- 
der at  the  Inaccessible  powers  that 
would  not  understand.  Our  ignorance 
is  Invlndble;  the  best  we  can  do  Is 
perhaps  to  venture  a  guess  that  the  In- 
communicable secret,  the  helpless 
pathos  implies  some  sense,  however 
dim,  of  the  divided  destinies,  of  the 
hour  when  the  four-footed  trail  turns 
back  from  beside  the  master's  foot- 
steps tn  the  middle  way: 

Though  Nym  was  more  than  elderly, 
as  dogs  count  their  age,  he  kept  n 
youthful  spirit  to  the  last  It  is  a 
question  whether  any  dog  ever  played 
games  simply  to  amuse  himself;  though 
Nym  gambolled  with  exuberant  energy 
to  his  last  days,  he  always  required  an 
audience,  and  usually  a  partner,  in  his 
folly.  His  wildest  romps,  racing  in 
beadlong  circles  through  flowerbeds 
and  garden  quarters  rigidly  respected 
In  sober  hours,  revolved  about  the 
vainly  protesting  gardener;  his  supreme 
enjoyment  tn  tearing  up  an  old  hat  lost 
Its  zest  the  moment  that  the  onlookers 
turned  away;  the  game  with  two  ten- 
nis-balls which  he  devised  for  himself, 
catching  each,  and  running  across  with 
it  as  it  was  bowled  to  him  In  turn 
from  the  two  wickets,  the  weeping  ash 
and  the  copper  beech  on  the  lawn,  had 
rules  to  be  observed  rigidly  by  the  hu- 


man players.  Such  sports  were  in 
some  degree  a  concession  to  our  tastes; 
in  'his  own  devices  Nym  was  of  a  se- 
date and  considered  carriage;  the  dis- 
creet importance  of  his  private  errands 
about  the  garden  paths  when  he  thought 
that  he  was  unobserved,  the  uncon- 
cerned air  that  masked  his  change  of 
route  when  intercepted  in  a  bone-bury- 
ing expedition  or  unofficial  hunting  trip, 
were  part  of  his  real  nature,  unlike  the 
frivolous  make-believe  which  the  breed 
seems  to  have  acquired  from  man.  The 
war-dance  round  the  body  of  the  slain 
foe,  the  rat  or  rabbit  caught  in  the 
close,  or  brought  in  triumph  from  the 
flelds  and  laid  down  on  an  accustomed 
spot  on  the  lawn  within  sight  of  the 
house,  was  hardly  to  be  called  play;  the 
prancings  and  sidlings  round  the  limp- 
lying  corpse,  the  odd  pauses  with 
averted  eye,  were  part  of  the  terrier's 
flne-wrought  instinct  of  destruction. 
From  the  day  when,  barely  half-grown, 
he  nipped  a  rat  in  a  difficult  corner  and 
brought  off  the  rattling  shake  which  all 
his  ancestors  had  used,  Nym  killed  with 
ruthless  science  and  insatiable  zeal; 
and,  as  things  are  constituted  in  a  land 
of  very  poor  farming  &nd  high  preserv- 
ing, with  untold  proflt  to  the  estate  he 
guarded.  There  were  elements  of  gen- 
erosity in  his  warfare;  his  deflnition  of 
vermin  had  limits.  Against  the  rat  his 
whole  nature  seemed  to  vibrate  in  im- 
placable fury!  stray  cats  he  would  hunt 
over  the  boundaries,  more  on  principle, 
it  seemed,  than  with  any  real  fervor  of 
the  chase;  moles  he  was  evidently  both- 
ered to  classify,  but  declined  to  recog- 
nize them  as  game;  hedgehogs  he 
treated  with  a  sort  of  waggish  protest, 
as  trespassers  rather  ridiculous  than 
reprehensible.  The  blackbirds  under 
the  strawberry  nets  in  summer  roused 
his  ire.  In  a  way  that  the  sparrows  who 
robbed  his  dinner-trough  failed  to  do. 
And  now  the  watchful  sentry  sleeps, 
the  stringent  police  of  the  demesne  Is 
withdrawn,  and  all  the  injurious  tribes 
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may  lift  their  lieads  again  and  insult 
upon  Nym's  grave. 

It  is  perhaps  the  extremely  conserva- 
tive natures  of  the  household  beasts 
which  cause  much  of  the  pain  in  our 
parting  from  them.  Change  was  so 
hateful  to  Nym  that  it  is  felt  the  more 
sharply  in  his  loss.  The  faithfulness 
to  ideals  which  once  moved  him  to  sit 
and  howl  for  a  whole  day  outside  a  new 
kennel,  refusing  to  enter  it,  or  be  com- 
forted for  the  taking  away  of  the  old, 
and  taught  him  to  eat  his  dinner  if  he 
could  in  certain  forbidden  places,  now 
makes  the  empty  hutch  and  trough  too 
imix)rtunate  reminders,  relics  to  be 
packed  away  in  lumber  comers  where 
no  one  goes. 

Basy  enough  to  say  that  all  such  sen- 
timent is  out  of  scale,  that  so  much 
thought  for  a  dog  is  trenching  on  the 
prerogative  of  mankind — "humane"  in 
a  doubly  i>erverted  sense  of  the  much- 
misused  word.  But  yet,  when  all  is 
said,  there  is  a  tie  between  the  dog 
and  his  master  which  holds  its  place 
beside  all  the  bonds  between  man  and 
man.  The  very  limitations  of  the  fel- 
lowship, the  barrier  of  silence,  give  it 
its  peculiar  power.  The  strength  of  the 
tie  has  puzzled  the  wisest  men,  and 
sometimes  even  made  them  ashamed 
for  its  unaccountableness.  In  that 
vast    storehouse    of    curious    wisdom 
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whose  dust  is  now  so  seldom  disturbed, 
Plutarch's  "Moralia,"  there  is  an  essay 
on  ''Tranquility"  which  in  one  place 
tries  to  explain  why  Ulysses  could  keep 
back  his  tears  at  the  grief  of  Penelope, 
but  not  when  old  Argus,  dying  on  the 
dunghill,  greeted  his  master  with 
dropped  ear  and  wagging  taiL  The 
reason  given  for  the  diilerence — the 
condition  of  unexpectedness  or  the  re- 
verse— serves  by  its  neat  and  scientific 
^efficacy  to  emphasize  the  strange 
power  of  the  link  between  some  breeds 
of  dogs  and  men.  Scott,  in  his  diary 
at  Bdinburgh  after  the  catastrophe, 
wrote:  '*My  dogs  will  wait  for  me  In 
vain.  It  is  foolish — but  the  thoughts 
of  parting  ftom  these  dumb  creatures 
have  moved  me  more  than  any  of  the 
painful  reflections  I  bave  put  dovm. 
...  I  feel  my  dogs'  feet  on  my 
knees.  I  hear  them  whining  and  seek- 
ing me  everywhere.  This  is  nonsense 
.  ^  .  but  it  is  what  they  would  do 
could  they  know  how  things  may  be." 
Here  it  is  Argus  again  that  has  the 
the  tear.  Whatsoever  the  strand  of 
union  may  be,  its  breaking  is  a  pain 
that  mends  but  slowly  for  any  philoso- 
phy. Hardening  the  iheart  will  not  do 
it;  no  one  who  cared  for  dogs  was  ever 
a  cynic;  the  dog-man  understands  too 
well  the  stupid  blundering  which 
forged  that  name. 
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{The  up-to-date  Historian  8peak9.) 

Did  any  man  of  old  desire 

To  strum  a  tune  on  Clio's  lyre. 

Full  easy  was  his  task  because 

He  simply  strummed,  and  there  he  was. 

No  need  for  him  with  toilful  pain 

To  cultivate  a  special  brain, 

No  need  to  study  in  the  schools 

The  latest  scientific  rules. 

Nor  did  he  make  the  least  pretence 

To  learn  the  laws  of  evidence. 

Herodotus,  for  instance,  glories 

In  idl^  tales  and  fairy  stories; 
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Wliatever  yams  of  headless  men 
He  chanced  to  hear,  he  seized  his  pen 
And  wrote  them  down  upon  his  tables. 
No  matter  whence  he  learnt  the  fables. 
There's  scarce  a  word  of  his  that  I 
Gould  not  pronounce  a  monstrous  He — 
In  short,  a  child  could  show  the  man 
Was  either  fool  or  charlatan. 

Thucifdides  was  little  better: 
He  was  Imagination's  debtor; 
He  had  no  notion  io  his  pate 
Of  what  is  meant  by  "accurate." 
His  own  unaided  fingers  wrote 
The  speeches  which  he  loved  to  quote. 
How  NiMas  spoke,  how  Kletm  answered — 
He  had  no  Times  nor  files  of  Hansard, 

GiWxm,  again,  but  little  knew 
What  history  is  meant  to  do: 
Instead  of  scientific  facts. 
State  records,    legislative   acts. 
He  gives  a  pageant  highly  tinted 
By  spectacles  through  which  he  squinted. 

OarlyliB,  M<icaulatf — ^if  one  tries. 
To  talk  about  their  brazen  lies. 
One's  words  and  patience  quickly  fail — 
They  both  are  quite  beyond  the  pale. 

* 

How  different  am  I!      How  thorough 
The  care  with  which  I  delve  and  burrow 
To  trace  a  fact    They  were  content 
Simply  to  read  a  document; 
They  did  not  know  the  keen,  ecstatic 
Joy  of  the  art  of  diplomatic. 
My  parchments  carefully  I  pass 
Beneath  a  magnifying-glass, 
And  every  inch  I  scan  to  spot 
What  parts  are  genuine,  what  not 
When  all  the  good  has  been  selected 
And  all  the  spurious  rejected, 
I  test  again  and  then  prepare 
To  weigh  the  evidence  with  care. 
The  various  readings   I   collate. 
The  pros  and  cons  at  length  I  state. 
And  for  each  line  of  text  I  quote 
A  page  or  two  of  priceless  note. 
Wherein,  meticulously  traced,* 
You  read  on  what  my  facts  are  baaed. 

And  yet  this  curious  thing  I  find: 
Despite  my  scientific  mind, 
Despite  my  vast  superiority, 
In  dealing  with  an  old  authority, 
Gtbbtm  and  Co.  are  stndled  still 
While  my  admirers  number  nil. 
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The  seven  discourses  on  "The  Lord's 
Prayer"  which  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked 
groups  together  in  a  volnme  bearing 
that  title  are  not  contributions  to  criti- 
cism or  theological  discussion,  but  di- 
rect and  forceful  presentations  of  the 
phrases  and  petitions  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  in  their  relation  to  personal  be- 
lief, conduct  and  aspiration.  They  are 
charged  with  a  real  but  unstudied  elo- 
quence and  are  distinctly  helpfuL  and 
encouraging.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company. 

Elizabeth  Wilder  and  Edith  Mendall 
Taylor  are  Joint  authors  of  a  little  book 
of  but  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  "Self  Help  and  Self  Cure"  which 
aims  to  set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  essential  principles  of  mental  heal- 
ing. It  certainly  serves  the  purpose 
Indicated  in  its  sub-title,  "A  Primer  of 
Psychotherapy"  and  even  readers  who 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  its  conclu- 
sions may  find  it  at  once  stimulating 
and  tranquillzlng.  Small,  Maynard  & 
Oo. 

Winthrop  Packard's  "Woodland 
Paths"  (Small,  Maynard  &.  Co.)  con- 
tains a  baker's  dozen  of  charming  out- 
door papers  suited  to  the  spring-time. 
The  paths  through  which  Mr.. Packard 
takes  his  readers  in  these  pages  are  not 
far  removed  from  city  streets,  and  city 
dwellers  might  well  be  lured  by  them  to 
find  for  themselves  the  Joys  of  a  free 
out-door  life,  the  woods  and  streams,  the 
fields  and  hills,  the  birds  and  butterflies 
which  are  to  be  found  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, and  with,  no  great  effort  Mr. 
Packard  is  a  delightful  guide,  even  if 
one  follows  him  only  through  his  pages; 
and  his  little  book,  for  which  George 
Copeland  furnishes  illustrations,  is  fully 
charged  with  the  Joy  and  beauty  of  the 
opening  spring. 


Mr.  Bllery  H.  Clark  has  the  art  of 
constructing  a  wonderfully  satisfactory 
villain,  a  creature  whom  one  can  bate 
with  one's  whole  mind,  even  while  see- 
ing that  he  is  so  plausible  that  he 
might  anywhere  pass  for  a  man,  and  in 
'The  Oarleton  Case"  is  set  forth  such  a 
being.  The  hero  is  the  drunkard  who 
has  at  least  thrice  adorned  American 
flction  since  New  Year's  day,  but  he  is 
restored  to  temperance  and  good  be- 
havior before  the  story  ends.  A  minor 
charaoter,  a  conscientious  *and  pains- 
taking author,  is  very  well  drawn  and 
both  plot  and  personages  are  well  con- 
ceived. The  book  lacks  the  aAistically 
Introduced  tragic  note  of  "Loaded 
Dice,"  but  it  is  above  the  average 
story.      Bobbs-MerriU  Company. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  "The  Works 
of  James  Buchanan,"  collected  and  ed- 
ited by  John  Bassett  Moore,  and  pub- 
lished in  a  limited  edition  by  the  J.  B. 
jLlpplncott  Company,  covers  the  period 
from  September  1860  to  April  1868,  and 
contains  an  appendix  in  which  are 
groaped  certain  papers  and  letters  not 
included  In  their  proper  chronological 
order.  There  is  rather  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  usual  of  x>ersonal  letters, 
which  often  are  diverting  and  illumi- 
nating. The  most  important  single  pa- 
per is  the  amazing  message  which  Bu- 
chanan sent  to  Congress  in  December 
1860,  when  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  great  civil  war.  Read 
after  nearly  fifty  years  it  throws  light 
upon  the  confusions  and  perplexities 
of  that  troublous  time  and  upon  Bu- 
chanan's inadequate  equipment  for  the 
great  emergency.  Of  interest  also.  In 
this  connection,  is  the  correspondence 
with  the  "commissioners"  of  South  Car- 
olina, solemnly  appointed  by  that  seced- 
ing state  to  treat  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States.      Also  of  more 
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than  ordiuary  Interest  are  letters  writ- 
ten by  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  Buchanan, 
after  the  war  had  actually  begun,  com- 
municating Inside  information  as  to 
events  in  progress  at  Washington.  The 
servile  tone  of  these  letters  is  so  of- 
fensive that  it  is  refreshing  to  find  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  a  letter  written  to  his 
niece.  Miss  Lane,  in  January  1862,  say- 
ing of  Stanton  "He  was  always  on  my 
side,  and  flattered  me  ad  nauieam.** 

Miss  K.  L.  Montgomery's  *'The  Car- 
dinal's Pawn"  is  a  story  of  Venice 
and  Florence,  severely  taxing  the  wick- 
edness of  the  Medici,  and  the  despotic 
uuscrupulousness  of  the  Ten  to  account 
for  its  events,  and  picturing  Bianca  de 
Gapelli  as  a  monster  of  clever  wicked- 
ness, which  is  neutralized  in  action  by 
the  wickedness  of  two  women  of  lower 
estate  and  the  genius  of  a  Medici  Car- 
dinal. The  sequence  of  events  is  log- 
ical, and  the  events  are  well-described, 
and  although  the  story  is  overdrawn,  it 
amuses,  and  its  happy  ending  is  moral 
enough  inasmuch  as  the  heroine  and 
her  lover  are  the  Innocents  of  the  book, 
l)elng  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
murder  in  self-defense.  "The  Cardi- 
nal's Pawn"  belongs  to  the  publishers* 
new  seventy-five  cent  series,  and  re- 
peats the  promise  of  the  first  volume. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Oo. 

The  I/ythrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany publishes  three  books  for  young 
people:  "Four  Boys  and  a  Fortune,"  a 
story  in  which  Mr.  E.  T.  Tomlinson 
carries  to  England  the  four  boys  whose 
adventures  in  the  Yellowstone,  in  the 
Land  of  Cotton  and  On  the  Mississippi 
he  has  narrated  in  previous  volumes, 
and  describes  their  quest  for  a  fortune 
in  the  shape  of  a  profitable  «oal  mine 
falling  by  inheritance  to  the  family  of 
one  of  them;  "The  Boys  of  Brookfield 
Academy,"  a  stirring  story  of  school- 
boy athletics  and  school-boy  secret  so- 
cieties and  the   mischief  which  they 


wrought,  by  Warren  L.  Eldred;  and 
"John  and  Betty's  History  Visit"  by 
Margaret  Williamson,  a  story  in  which 
an  American  boy  and  his  sister,  and  an 
English  boy  and  his  sister  are  taken 
through  England  and  visit  together  va- 
rious picturesque  and  historic  scenes. 
Twenty-four  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs bring  before  young  readers  the 
scenes  described. 

Mr.  Dan  Blair,  possessor  of  fifty  mil- 
lions, speaking  a  tongue  of  which  not 
more  thanlhalf  was  comprehensible,  ig- 
norant of  English  social  usages,  and 
suddenly  introduced  to  a  group  of 
idle,  gambling,  frivolous  peers  and 
their  consorts,  remains  unconscious 
of  its  unpleasant  characteristics, 
until  he  has  engaged  himself  to 
a  mercenary  and  adulterous  Duch- 
ess, mistaking  her  for  his  ideal 
Englishwoman.  Naturally  shocked 
when  he  discovers  her  wickedness  he 
breaks  his  engagement  and  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  revulsion  towards  virtue  in- 
sists upon  wedding  an  American  ac- 
tress of  whose  immorality  he  has  had 
visual  proof,  his  ground  of  action  being 
that  he  bought  soda  from  her  in  the 
days  of  his  youth.  This  tale  is  told 
by  Miss  Marie  Van  Vorst  in  **The  Girl 
from  his  Town"  and  one  is  given  to 
understand  that  it  is  patriotic  and 
moral.      Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  story  of  the  duel  of  affection  be- 
tween Southern  woman  and  Northern 
man  is  now  some  forty-five  years  of 
age,  but  it  seems  as  fresh  as  it  was  in 
the  days  when  Mr.  Howells  welcomed 
one  of  its  first  specimens  when  "se- 
cesh"  was  still  a  harshly  hissed  epi- 
thet and  "chivalry"  was  scornfully  ut- 
tered North  of  Virginia,  but  who  tires 
of  the  tale?  Here  is  Miss  Mary  Imlay 
Taylor's  "Caleb  Trench"  in  which  a 
transplanted  Pennsylvanian  Quaker 
plays  the  lover,  and  a  lovely  Southern 
girl  with  an  the  proper  typical  attri- 
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butes  Is  the  object  of  his  suit  Al- 
though the  time  is  recent  and  the  com- 
I>aratively  modem  element  of  dishonest 
speculation  enters  into  the  plot,  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  is  between  the 
Southerner,  aristocrat  in  feeling,  and 
the  Northerner,  democratic  in  sympa- 
thy, and  the  utterly  iUogical  prejudices 
which  determine  all  the  action  are  mat- 
ters of  latitude  and  naught  else.  Fur- 
ther, the  story  is  so  well  planned  and 
carried  out  that  it  leaves  the  reader 
prepared  to  welcome  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  simUar  tales.  The  femininity 
of  the  South  and  the  masculinity  of  the 
North  will  be  good  subject  matter  un- 
til comes  a  war  huge  enough  to  blot 
out  the  impression  of  the  great  civil 
struggle,  and  far  hence  be  that  day! 
Meantime  Caleb  Trench,  honest  politi- 
cian, able  lawyer,  sturdy  gentleman,  is 
a  hero  to  remember.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co. 

Familiarity  with  arranged  marriages, 
and  belief  that  a  wife  and  a  dowry  are 
inseparable  might  make  deliberate 
search  fr>r  an  American  heiress  willing 
to  buy  him  and  his  title  quite  possible 
to  a  French  Duke,  even  if  he  were  al- 
most ideally  chivalric  of  soul,  but 
after  marriage  he  might  perceive  the 
entirety  commercial  natureof  the  trans- 
action and  revolt,  and  such  is  the  be- 
havior of  the  French  hero  in  "The 
Duke's  Price,"  in  producing  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Brown  have  collabo- 
rated. Roland  Frangois  Jean  du  Plessls 
de  liongtour  has  honestly  endeavored 
to  support  his  mother  and  sisters  and 
himself  on  such  scraps  of  money  and 
income-producing  property  as  his  prod- 
igal father  left  him;  he  is  called  the 
handsomest  man  in  Paris,  he  rules  his 
family  in  good  European  fashion,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  set  themselves 
the  easy  problem  of  making  his  wife 
love  him.  T^e  patriarchal  system  of 
family  government  still  prevalent 
among  the  European  iK>bilityt  French, 


Italian,  German  and  Spanish  has  been 
so  fully  described  by  Mrs.  Sartoris. 
Mme.  craven,  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Mar- 
chesa  TheodoU,  Elizabeth  of  the  Gar- 
den and  a  score  of  others  that  there  is 
little  room  for  novelty  in  a  new  story^ 
and  the  best  part  of  it  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  certain  young  noblemen  of  the 
ugly  Parisian  type,  bitterly  hated  by 
well-bred  Frenchmen  of  good  family, 
and  still  misunderstood  by  the  Ameri- 
cans in  fiction  in  spite  of  Mr.  Henry 
James  and  all  his  followers.  The  au- 
thors' English  is  more  accurate  than 
that  affected  by  the  American  novelist 
of  UHlay,  and  if  they  had  chosen  to  de- 
pict an  American  heroine,  they  would 
have  added  a  noteworthy  volume  to 
what  might  be  called  the  Franco-Amer- 
ican marlage  series,  but  an  Italo-Irish 
girl  cannot  be  regarded  as  representing 
anybod!y  l>ut  her  individual  self,  and 
her  story  can  be' compared  with  noth- 
ing but  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  presen- 
tation of  a  foreign  girl  as  American. 
It  is  much  better  than  the  E^lish- 
woman's  book  and  the  Irish  father,  al- 
though slightly  sketched,  is  of  the  best 
type  American  citizen  of  Irish  descent 
yet  seen  in  American  fiction.  His 
daughter,  perhaps  because  he  gave  her 
the  egregious  hybrid  name  of  Steph- 
ana is  slightly  wilful  and  inclined  at 
first  to  rebel  against  the  French  theory 
of  family  government,  but  her  at 
tempted  elopement  in  cold  blood  is  in- 
conceivable in  a  girl  of  Irish  piety, 
trained  in  an  atmosphere  of  American 
humor.  She  behaves  like  a  remarka- 
bly silly  girl  reared  in  Mohammedan 
seclusion  and  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  does  not  deserve  the  ingenious  res- 
cue planned  by  the  authors.  But  pos- 
sibly an  Italo-Irish  girl  might  behave 
after  her  fashion.  There  are  not  many 
examples  of  the  type  to  study,  and  a 
hasty  decision  might  wrong  the  au- 
thors of  a  clever  if  sometimes  incon- 
sistent story.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 
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A  Prayer. — A  Song  of  Sleep. 


A  PRAYER. 

Lord,  not  for  light  In  darkness  do  we 

pray, 
Not  that  the  veil  be  lifted  from  our 

eyes, 
Nor  that  the  slow  ascension  of  our  day 
Be  otherwise. 

Not  for  a  clearer  vision  of  the  things 
Whereof  the  fashioning  shall  make  us 

great. 
Nor    for    remission    of    the   peril  and 

stings 

Of  time  and  fate. 

Not  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  end 
Whereto   we   travel,   bruised   yet   un- 
afraid, 
Nor  that  the  little  healing  that  we  lend 
Shall   be   repaid. 

Not    these,    O    Lord.    We    would  not 

break  the  bars 
Thy  wisdom  sets  about  us;  we  shall 

climb 
Unfettered  to  the  secrets  of  the  stars 
In  Thy  good  time. 

We  do  not  crave  the  high  perception 

swift 
When  to  refrain  were  well,  and  when 

fulfil. 
Nor  yet  the  underetanding  strong  to 

sift 

The  good  from  ill. 

Not  these,   O   Lord.    For  these  Thou 

hast  revealed. 
We  know  the  golden  season  when  to 

reap 
The  heavy-fruited  treasure  of  the  field, 
The  hour  to  sleep. 

Not  these.    We  know  the  hemlock  from 

the  rose. 
The  pure  from  stained,  the  noble  from 

the  base. 
The  tranquil  holy  light  of  truth  that 

glows 

On  Pity's  face. 

We  know  the  paths  wherein  our  feet 
should  press, 

Across  our  hearts  are  written  Thy  de- 
crees. 

Yet  now,  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  bleas 
With  more  than  these. 


Grant  us  the  will  to  fashion  as  we  feel. 
Grant  us  the  strength  to  labor  as  we 

know. 
Grant  us  the  purpose,  ribbed  and  edged 

with  steel. 

To  strike  the  blow. 

Knowledge    we    ask    not — ^knowledge 

Thou  has  lent. 
But,  Lord,  the  will — ^there  lies  our  bit- 
ter need. 
Give  us  to  build  above  the  deep  intent 
The  deed,  the  deed. 

John  Drktlcwater. 

The   Spectator. 


A  SONG  OF  SLEEP. 

Four  angels  stand  about  thy  bed, 

The  first  with  wings  of  rosy  red, 

(God'8  henisan  and  peace  to  thee) 

The  next  has  wings  like  snowy  rays* 

The  third's  glow  like  a  chrysoprase. 

The  fourth  has  feathers  all  of  gold; 

In  praying  hands  a  heart  they  hold. 
(In  manus  tuas,  Domine.) 

They  hold  their  gifts  in  folded  hands. 

With     watching    eyes    each    angel 
stands. 

(Ood*8  henlson  and  peace  to  thee.) 

Th^  floor  beneath  their  naked  feet 

Is  starred  with  flowers  of  fragrance 
sweet. 

And  from  their  aureoles  they  shed 

A  gentle  light  about  thy  bed. 

(/ft  manus  tuas,  Domine.) 
First  Angel  sings: 

O  rose-red  heart  of  mystery! 

The  Heart  of  I^ove  I  give  to  thee. 
Second  Angel  sings: 

O  ciystal  heart  of  purity! 

The  Heart  of  Truth  I  hold  for  thee. 
Third  Angel  sings: 

O  dear  green  heart  of  phantasy! 

The  Heart  of  Dream  I  bring  to  thee. 
Fourth  Angel  sings: 

O  golden  heart  of  light  divine! 

The  Heart  of  Joy  this  night  Is  thine. 

Four  angels  stand  about  thy  bed, 

(Ood^s  henison  and  peace  to  thee) 
Child  angels  with  their  wings  out- 
spread. 
Which     meet     above     thy     sleeping 
head. 

(In  manns  tuas,  Domine,) 
AHt  Egert'On. 

The  Thrimh. 


The  New  Hotise  of  Commons, 
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THE  NEW  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 
Thx  Toitho  Msmbxb  ahd  His  Trials. 


Probably  the  first  feeling  awakeued 
in  the  mind  of  the  Young  Member,  on 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, is  that  of  his  own  unimportance. 
This  is  all  tbe  more  abrupt  and  discon- 
certing because  be  is  fresh  from  an 
electoral  contest  that  was  full  of  ex- 
citement, and  not  wanting,  perhaps,  in 
dramatic  incident,  in  which  he — ^as 
was  proved  by  his  success  at  the  polls 
— was  the  chief  of  its  two  central  pro- 
tagonists. All  the  glare  and  tumult  of 
the  fight  seemed  to  have  revolved 
around  him.  Who  can  blame  him, 
then,  for  coming  to  St  Stephen's  with 
-swelling  breast,  certainly,  and  it  may 
be  his  head  also  enlarged!  But  there 
he  fills  a  very  modest  place  indeed  in 
the  general  scheme  of  things.  Perhaps 
the  first  interview  with  the  Whips  of 
his  Party  somewhat  revives  his  self- 
•esteem  and  his  faith  in  his  future.  But 
he  soon  discovers  that  he  is  only  one 
of  the  rank-and-file.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  a  man  finds  his 
level  so  quickly  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  Young  Member 
•does  not  wear  a  face  lugubrious  with 
disappointment  On  the  contrary,  he 
carries  about  with  him  an  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness  and  boyish  high  spirits. 
He  explains  to  himself,  no  doubt,  that 
he  is  of  so  small  account  as  an  ludivid> 
nal  because  the  assembly  of  which  he 
is  a  member  is  so  great. 

Indeed,  the  great  traditions  of  the 
place  alternately  exalt  and  oppress  the 
Young  Member.  The  air  of  the  corri- 
dors, through  which  he  pensively 
strolls,  seems  full  of  august  memories. 
He  thinks  of  the  Parliamentarians  of 
imperishable  renown  who  have  walked 
these  lobbies  at  St.  Stephen's.  In  his 
mind's  eye  he  sees  the  younger  Pitt, 
with  the  port-wine  complexion,  the 
"brilliant  eye,  the  tip-tilted  nose,   and 


carriage  stiff  and  unbending;  slow-mov- 
ing Edmund  Burke,  the  pockets  of  his 
long  coat  stuffed  with  papers,  looking 
discontentedly  out  of  his  large  round 
spectacles;  the  more  genial  Pox.  cor- 
pulent and  unkempt,  his  blue  coat  and 
buff  waistcoat  stained  by  many  a  ca- 
rouse; Canning,  always  irreproachably 
clean  and  steady;  Castlereagh,  with 
the  face  of  an  archangel,  resolutely 
thinking  out  his  scheme  for  crushing 
Napoleon;  the  dapper  and  aquiline-feat- 
ured Wellington,  and  the  bigger  and 
more  loosely  built  Peel,  arm  in  arm,— 
the  former  humming  and  hawing  rea- 
sons of  sublime  common  sense  in  sup- 
port of  his  great  pirtuciple  that  the 
Queen's  Government  must  be  car- 
ried on,  the  latter  pressing  spas- 
modically his  companion's  arm  as 
he  ejaculates  "Yes,  yes";  the  light 
and  jaunty  Palmerston,  with  his 
perpetual  "Ha,  ha,"  and  the  small 
jokes  and  puns  that  so  irritated  his 
more  sober-minded  colleagues;  Lord 
John  Russell,  whose  small  and  puny 
presence  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
great  Whig  principle  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty;  the  gaunt  and  ungainly 
Brougham,  in  the  check  trousers, 
tweaking  that  big  nose  which  imparted 
a  redeemlug  touch  of  comicality  to  his 
severe  and  rugged  face;  the  preoccupied 
Disraeli,  unmistakably  a  great  individ- 
uality, aloof  and  mysterious;  Glad- 
stone, eager  and  august,  to  whom  all 
bow  as  with  quick  strides  he  hurries 
by. 

So  they  all  pass  before  the  Young 
Member,  the  extraordinarily  varied 
succession  of  statesmen — differing  en- 
tirely in  calibre  and  temperament  in 
gifts  and  activities — who  have  guided 
or  influenced  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
for  a  century.  Perhaps,  in  time,  his 
own  ghost  may  join  this  throng  of  im- 
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mortal  shades  which  haunt  the  corri- 
dors of  the  Palace  of  Westminster.    He 
wonders  whether  it  would  not  be  well 
to    adopt    some    peculiar    mannerism, 
some  characteristic  gesture,  or  a  fancy 
for  some  flower  or  style  of  collar — ^it 
matters  not  what  personal  idiosyncrasy 
provided  it  be  distinctive — which  would 
catch  the  eye  and  fix  the  attention  of 
the    caricaturist,    to    whom    the    best- 
known     Parliamentarians,     living     or 
dead,  owe  much  of  their  popularity  and 
fame.      At  any  rate,  he  .sees  the  House 
of  Commons  bowing  in  deep  respect  be- 
fore him,  its  greatest  member,  the  daz- 
zling prize  of  the  Premiership  in  his 
possession,  and  all  its  spoils  of  office 
in  his  generous  gift      One  thing  is  cer- 
tain,— he  would  put  his  immense  pow- 
ers to  no  mean  uses.    His  every  act, 
while  enhancing  his  own  glory,  should 
tend  to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  may  be  that  the  Young  Member  at 
first  cannot   enter  the   Chamber — the 
splendid  theatre  of  his  future  glory — 
without    a    nervous    shiver    creeping 
coldly  down  his  back.      Undoubtedly 
Young  Members  are  to  be  seen,  early  in 
their    careers,    pushing    through    the 
swing-doors   under   the   clock   with  a 
stride  and  a  dash  bordering  on  arro- 
gance.   But  that  sort  of  self-assurance 
is  rare.      In  the  general  case  months 
elapse  before  the  Young  Member  ven- 
tures to  open  his  lips,  however  wishful 
he  may  be  to  Join  in  the  political  dispu- 
tations with  the  least  possible  delay. 
He  usually  tries  his  voice  in  the  House 
by  crying,   "Hear,   hear."       It  is  not 
that  he  rises  to  his  feet  and  in  some 
solemn    hush    hurls    his    first    "Hear. 
hear"   at  the  ear  of  the  unoffending 
House.      The  cry  is  uttered  timorously 
during  a  speech  by  another  member, 
and  as  part  of  a  general  chorus  of  ap- 
proval.     As  his  courage  waxes  he  may 
go  so  far  as  to  raise  his  voice  alone  in 
a  cry  of  "No,  no."    How  startled  he  is 
by  his  own  audacity!    He  hangs  his 
head,  as  if  endeavoring  to  conceal  him- 


self. As  times  goes  on,  however,  he 
becomes  quite  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment. He  looks  boldly  around  the 
Chamber,  as  if  to  say,  "Yes,  I  am  the 
man;  it  was  I  that  said,  *No,  no.'  "  Ar- 
rived at  that  stage  of  self-assurance, 
the  Young  Member  is  certain  to  enter- 
tain his  sweetheart  with  a  thrilling  ac- 
count of  the  incident.  "My  dear,"  h© 
says,  "I  am  getting  on  famouely  in  the 
House.  I  caused  rather  a  sensation 
last  night  by  shouting  'No,  no'  while 
the  Prime  Minister  was  speaking." 
"Never!"  exclaims  the  enraptured 
sweetheart  Maybe  his  felicity  is  not 
quite  complete.  He  looks  carefully 
through  the  Parliamentary  reports  of 
all  the  London  morning  papers,  only  to 
be  grievously  disappointed  on  finding 
that  that  "No,  no,"  like  other  good 
things,  probably,  was  missed  by  the  re- 
porters. 

The  next  oi'deal  to  be  faced  by  the 
Young  Member  is  the  asking  of  his  first 
question.      These  inquiries  of  Ministers 
are  printed  on  the  programme  of  each 
evening's  proceedings,  called  "The  Or- 
ders of  the  Day,"  and  numbered  in  suc- 
cession; and  all  that  a  member  has  to 
do  is  to  get  up  when  his  turn  comes, 
and  say  he  begs  to  ask  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, or  any  other  Minister  who  may 
be  concerned,   Question   No.  2  or  22. 
Yet  the  Young  Member,  standing  on  his 
feet  for  the  first  time,  even  if  it  be  only 
to    address    the   Chair   in    these   few 
stereotyped  words,  often  finds  that  his 
voice  falls  on  his  ears  tumultuously, 
like  the  roar  and  rush  of  a  gale.      Nev- 
ertheless,  many  a  question  Is  put  to 
Ministers  by  the  Young  Member.    But 
it  is  not  on  gaining  information  he  is 
bent,  so  much  as  on  calming  the  tumult 
of  his  feelings,  for  he  knows  that  until 
he  can  hear  his  voice  in  the  House 
without  a  madly  throbbing  heart  it  is 
useless  for  him  to  step  down,  in  grim 
reality,  into  the  arena  of  party  confiict 
by  the  way  of  a  maiden  speech. 
The  Young  Member  with  ambitions 
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must,  therefore,  quickly  get  control  of 
his  nerves.  With  all  his  ambition,  all 
his  eagerness  to  join  in  the  party  fray, 
a  modest  timidity  in  appearing  before 
an  audience  so  public,  and  so  noted, 
too,  for  its  fastidiousness,  will  probably 
weigh  heavily  upon  him.  But  the 
longer  he  puts  ofT  speaking  the  more 
difficult  will  he  find  it  to  start  By  all 
accounts,  the  maiden  speech  is  a  most 
trying  ordeal.  To  begin  with,  the 
Young  Member  will  find  that  having  a 
speech  prepared  and  being  allowed  to 
deliver  it  are  two  entirely  different 
things.  He  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  catch 
the  Speaker's  eye.  He  may  jump  up 
half  a  dozen  times  of  an  evening — wav- 
ing his  hat  or  his  bundle  of  notes  to 
make  himself  the  more  conspicuous — 
without  that  wandering  orb  alighting 
upon  him.  Thus  it  is  rudely  brought 
home  to  the  Young  Member  that  there 
are  in  the  House  of  Commons  hundreds 
beside  himself  who  are  dreaming 
dreams  of  a  portfolio  and  a  seat  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and  that  in  this  arena 
of  competition  individual  emulation  and 
ambition  have  the  freest  and  fiercest 
play.  Then,  when  his  chance  comes, 
when  at  last  the  Speaker  calls  out  his 
name  in  resonant  tones,  be  may  find 
that  his  first  real  appearance  on  the 
splendid  stage  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  so  memorable  or  so  pro- 
pitious as  he  had  expected.  As  he 
rises  to  speak  his  heart  will  probably 
give  one  great  jump,  and  then  seem  to 
cease  beating.  Certainly  few  of  the 
members  present  will  pay  heed  to  the 
disconnected  fragments  of  the  elo- 
quence he  had  so  carefully  prepared,  to 
which,  as  they  wander  aimlessly 
through  his  mind,  he  gives  jerky  ex- 
pression; and  as  he  resumes  bis  seat, 
not  only  disappointed  with  his  speech, 
bnt  properly  ashamed  of  it,  his  magnifi- 
cent hopes  of  political  success  may  have 
given  way  to  doubt  and  despondency. 
The  Young  Member,  however,  must 
never   despair.    Often   and   often    has 


the  House  of  Commons  had  to  listen  to 
the  weak  and  uncertain  voice  of  the 
young  and  obscure  member,  destined  to 
rise  to  a  position  of  predominance  and 
power,  and  to  shake  with  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence  the  assembly  In  which 
his  first  spech  was  but  a  painful  stam- 
mering forth  of  a  few  disjointed  and 
unintelligible  sentences. 

Yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Young  Member,  if  he  is  ever  to  succeed 
in  Parliament,  again  and  again  to  go 
through  the  same  severe  and  searching 
trial.  It  is  idle  for  him  to  dream  of 
gaining  a  position  of  weight  and  influ- 
ence in  the  House  if  he  be  deficient  in 
the  power  of  speech.  In  an  Assembly 
which  is  the  arena  of  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  two  parties  of 
sharply  divided  political  opinion  there 
must  be  conflict  of  views,  contention, 
persuasion — talk,  talk,  talk!  Accord- 
ingly, to  be  able  to  speak  well  is  the 
one  accomplishment  which  advances  its 
possessor  rapidly  to  the  front  in  Par- 
liament, to  notice,  consideration  and 
position.  It  \s  necessarily  the  sole  test 
of  ability  in  an  Assembly  where  the 
great  principle  of  "Gk)vemment  by  dis- 
cussion" is  worked  out 

But  the  mere  tricks  of  oratory  will 
not  suffice.  The  House  of  Commons 
contemptuously  disregards  the  man  who 
strews  "flowers  of  fancy"  at  Its  feet 
One  of  the  wisest  sayings  about  Parlia- 
ment, as  a  field  of  oratory,  was  said 
by  Lord  Byron,  who,  having  delivered 
three  speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
recognized  he  was  no  orator,  and,  there- 
fore, unlikely  to  attain  to  any  success 
in  public  life.  "The  impression  Par- 
liament made  upon  me,'*  said  he,  "was 
that  its  members  are  not  formidable  as 
speakers,  but  very  much  so  as  an  au- 
dience, because  in  so  numerous  a  body 
there  may  be  little  eloquence  (after  all, 
there  were  but  two  thorough  orators 
in  all  antiquity,  and  I  suspect  fewer 
still  in  modern  times);  but  there  must 
be  a  leaven  of  thought  and  good  sense 
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sufficient  to  make  them  know  what  \» 
right,  though  they  can't  express  it  no- 
bly/' The  House  of  Commons  has  a 
wonderfully  sure  insight  into  character. 
It  sees  through  the  showy,  but  shallow 
person.  The  counterfeit  in  oratory  has 
no  keener  detectors  than  the  members 
who  for  their  life  could  not  speak  co< 
herently  a  quarter  of  a  column.  There 
must  be  force  of  character  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose  in  a  speaker  if  he  de- 
sires to  be  a  success  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  the  note  of  sincerity 
and  truth  that  makes  the  words  of 
the  debater  ring  true  and  gives  them 
weight  and  influence.  Few  things, 
therefore,  require  not  only  more  con- 
stant practice,  but  more  careful  prep- 
aration, than  Parliamentary  speaking. 
The  influence  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery 
on  Parliament  has  never  been  properly 
estimated.  The  closer  attention  which 
the  more  youthful  representatives  now 
give  to  their  Parliamentary  duties  and 
their  political  ambitions  is  due  largely 
to  its  influence.  Its  sway  is  to  be 
noted  also  in  another  direction.  Some 
sartorial  authorities  are  not  pleased 
with  the  dress  of  the  leading  members 
of  Parliament — the  great,  wise,  and 
eminent  occupants  of  the  two  front 
benches — and  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
even  to  the  untrained  and  casual  eye, 
the  clothes  of  these  mighty  personages 
sometimes  appear  commonplace  and  ill- 
fitting.  However,  on  the  back  benches 
will  be  found  many  elegant  young  strip- 
lings who  make  uncreased  and  spotless 
efforts  to  relieve  the  dull  monotony  of 
male  attire  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Indeed,  some  of  them  might  fitly  pose 
for  gentlemen's  fashion-plates,  and 
nothing  more  laudatory  than  that  could 
be  said  of  a  dandy.  The  dazzling  sheen 
of  their  silk  hats!  the  magnificence  of 
their  shirt-fronts!  the  gorgeousness  of 
their  fancy  waistcoats!  Surely  these 
young  bucks  would  take  less  trouble 
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with  their  dress  if  the  Ladies*  Gallery 
and  the  Terrace  were  unknown. 

The  corridors  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  not  convenient  for  love-mak- 
ing or  flirting.  They  are  too  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  electric  lights.  There 
are  no  dim  or  quiet  corners,  or  nooks, 
in  which  lovers  so  much  delight.  Still, 
in  the  corridor  of  the  Ladies'  Gkillery 
many  a  declaration  of  love  must  have 
been  made.  There  may  be  ladies  who 
discuss  with  members  in  this  corridor 
the  problems  of  "the  Lords'  Veto,"  "the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values,"  and  "Tariff 
Reform."  But  often  words  are  whis- 
pered that  will  lead  by-and-by  to  the 
ringing  of  wedding  bells. 

Love  is  really  a  great  tonic  in  the 
struggle  for  Parliamentary  ambition, 
as  in  all  affairs  of  life.  The  Young 
Member  in  love  is  more  certain  than 
one  whose  heart  remains  his  own  cold 
possession  to  forge  ahead  to  the  Treas- 
ury Bench.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful members  of  the  House  has  stated 
that  when  he  was  courting  his  wife  he 
always  brought  her  to  the  Ladies'  Gal- 
lery on  evenings  when  he  proposed  to 
speak,  because  her  presence  afforded 
him  the  most  powerful  incentive  to  do 
his  best.  Indeed,  notes  pass  very 
frequently  between  the  Ladles'  Gallery 
and  the  floor  of  the  House.  A  Young 
Member,  after  an  effective  speech,  is 
handed  a  letter,  and  on  reading  it  he 
looks  up  with  a  pleased  smile  to  the  La- 
dies' Gallery,  where  two  bright  eyes  are 
gleaming  through  the  grill.  That  is 
not  an  uncommon  incident  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  So  it  is  not  all  hard 
work  for  the  Young  Member.  The 
roses  bloom  at  St  Stephen's  as  well  as 
in  the  Vale  of  Cashmere;  and  the  Young 
Member  can  pluck  a  nosegay  for  re- 
freshment while  he  toils  and  schemes 
and  struggles  for  a  well-upholstered 
seat  in  an  Office  at  Whitehall. 

MidhaeH  Maodonoifh. 
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The  thesis  I  wish  to  maintain  in  tliis 
paper,  that  Shakespeare  has  teaching 
to  offer  about  human  life  which  can 
most  simply  be  described  as  spiritual,  is 
one  that  may  arouse  objection  from  two 
opposite  quarters.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  people  who  would  say, 
^'Shakespeare  was  a  playwright,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  play-actor;  where  is 
the  sense  of  speaking  about  him  as  u 
teacher?  Let  us  keep  things  in  their 
proper  places."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  said,  ^'Shakespeare  was  a 
dramatist,  and  the  drama  is  an  art;  and 
art  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  or 
even  with  morality;  and  Shakespeare 
was  far  too  great  an  artist  to  care 
about  teaching.  He  was  content  to 
hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature.*'  Let  me, 
then,  preface  what  I  have  to  say  by  a 
few  remarks  on  these  opposing  points 
of  view. 

First,  what  is  the  real  ground  of  the 
Puritan  horror  of  the  drama?  It  would 
seem  to  be  that  drama  depends  for  its 
existence  upon  the  representation  of 
passion,  and  the  passions  represented 
on  a  good  many  stages  have,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  been  immoral.  There  are 
plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  which 
would  justify  the  severest  Puritan 
strictures:  and  the  plays  of  the  Res- 
toration stage  are  now.  for  the  most 
part,  unreadable.  The  passion  most 
easily  delineated  is  the  passion  of  love; 
and  the  temptation  always  is  to  make 
the  situation  striking  by  making  it  ab- 
normal. Now,  Shakespeare  had  no 
need  to  guard  against  this  temptation, 
because  the  passion  of  love  was  not  the 
only  passion  in  which  he  took  interest. 
If  we  recall  what  the  plays  are  into 
which  Shakespeare  put  his  chief 
strength — Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  JuHu8 
C€Mar  and  CorioUmvs,  King  Lear,  and 
the  English  history  plays — we  recognize 
that  they  are  plays  that  hardly  deal 


with  love  at  all;  and  in  no  one  of  them 
is  love  the  motive  of  the  action.  And 
when  we  remember  what  the  motives 
of  these  plays  are,  how  various  they 
are,  we  shall  recognize  that  they  touch 
human  life  on  a  good  many  sides,  and 
suggest  reflections  which  would  not  be 
inappropriate  in  a  book  of  moral  es- 
says or  in  the  pulpit 

To  pass  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
point  of  view,  that  which  considers  the 
Shakespearean  plays  as  too  artistic  to 
have  any  concern  with  spiritual  inter 
ests,  everybody  agrees  that  the  function 
of  the  poetic  art  is  not  to  teach,  but  to 
interest  and  charm.  The  lyric  poet 
who  sets  out  to  express  some  human 
trait  or  emotion,  is  satisfled  if  he  has 
succeeded  in  giving  to  it  a  delightful 
form.  We  Judge  his  poem  solely  by 
aesthetic  standards,  and  call  it  a  bad 
or  a  good  poem  quite  apart  from  its 
relation  to  morality.  At  the  same 
time,  when  we  flnd  all  the  Blizabethan 
critics  defending  poetry  because  of  its 
didactic  influence,  we  must  think  that 
they  meant  something;  and  what  they 
meant  we  can  discover  by  taking  up 
any  good  collection  of  lyrics,  such  as 
the  Ool^^  Treasury,  and  noticing  how 
many  of  them  we  should  say  "did  one 
good."  They  give  a  beautiful  and  sat- 
isfying expression  to  the  best  human 
feelings  and  sentiments,  and,  by  the  de- 
light they  give  us,  kindle,  it  may  be, 
the  same  feelings  in  our  own  hearts. 
But  if  lyrical  poetry  has  this  influ- 
ence upon  us,  which  is  really  a  spirit- 
ual influence,  must  we  not  anticipate  a 
still  greater  influence  from  the  serious 
drama,  which  is  altogether  concerned 
with  human  character?  Probably 
dramatists  themselves  would  allow 
this.  I  seem  to  remember  that,  in  the 
recent  debates  about  the  Censorship,  a 
great  point  was  made  that  modem 
dramatists  are  the  real  instructors  of 
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the  people  in  modem  morality,  and  so 
must  not  be  interfered  with  in 
the  performance  of  their  hi^  func- 
tion. 

But  this  possible  side-wind  of  moral 
influence  being  granted  to  a  dramatic 
poet,  it  may  be  objected  that  Shakes- 
peare was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  have 
any  serious  ideas  of  life  to  communi- 
cate. There  have  been  two  studies  of 
Shakespeare's  temperament  and  charac- 
ter published  within  the  last  few 
months,  both  of  which  put  him  out  of 
court  as  a  mwalist  The  first  is  the 
brilliantly  written  sketch  in  M.  Jusse- 
rand's  Literary  History  of  the  Bnglish 
People^  To  M.  Jusserand,  Shakespeare 
presents  himself  as  a  very  ordinary 
person,  who  happened  to  be  endowed 
with  a  poet's  temi;>erament  Being  a 
poet,  he  was  impressionable,  and  took 
the  color  of  his  surroundings.  He  lived 
at  Stratford  the  respectable  bourgeois 
life  of  Stratford  people,  aiming  at  com- 
fort and  a  competence;  in  London  he 
Mved  the  loose  life  of  the  artistic  circle, 
"free  in  his  manners  and  his  morals." 
What  character  this  impressionable 
person  was  possessed  of  is  best  de- 
scribed by  negatives;  he  was  neither 
quarrelsome,  nor  envious,  nor  vain.  As 
a  writer  he  has  one  rule,  and  one  rule 
only — to  please  the  public;  and  that 
public  was  not  the  handful  of  cultivated 
lords  and  gallants  on  the  stage,  but  the 
crowd  swarming  in  pit  and  gallery. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  dramatist's 
mind  than  any  idea  of  raising  this  pub- 
lic or  instructing  it.  But  he  is  born  a 
poet,  and  at  hie  birth  the  gods  endowed 
him  with  two  wonderful  gifts:  one  a 
life-giving  faculty,  so  that  no  matter 
what  plot  he  takes— and  he  takes  any- 
thing that  has  already  found  favor  with 
the  multitude — under  his  hands  the 
puppets  come  to  life;  the  other,  a  lyrical 
faculty  so  exquisite  that  the  common- 
places upon  life  which  he  borrows  in 
every  direction  come  home  to  our  hearts 
by  virtue  of  the  marvellous  music  to 


which  he  sets  them  and  the  "pereonal 
timbre  of  hLs  voice." 

It  is  an  engaging  theory.  Later  on 
M.  Jusserand  supplements  it  by  allow- 
ing to  the  poet  certain  *'shrewd  traits 
of  observation."  But  I  would  suggest 
that  to  allow  ot>servation  is  not  to  sup- 
plement his  theory  but  to  destroy  it 
The  observation  of  character  is  an  in- 
tellectual process;  and  what  is  that 
"life-giving  power,"  of  which  M.  Jus- 
serand speaks  so  easily,  but  the  faculty 
of  observing  human  character,  and  rep- 
resenting it  in  action,  according  to  its 
proper  motives.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
Shakespeare  simply  took  the  plots  of 
the  day  and  trimmed  them  up  as  a  mu- 
sician takes  a  familiar  air  and  elab- 
orates it  with  an  orchestral  score.  Al- 
ways he  added  new  characters,  and 
the  new  characters  are  often  tlu>se 
which  are  the  most  living,  Falstaff,  for 
example,  or  Malvolio;  often  he  reshaped 
the  plot,  altering  its  most  characteristic 
features,  as  in  Measure  for  Measure; 
even  when  he  kept  closest  to  his  theme 
in  point  of  incidents,  he  made  the  most 
subtle  and  the  most  complete  changes 
in  their  value  as  exhibitions  of  char- 
acter. The  play  of  Hamlet,  it  is  now 
recognized,  is  a  new  version  of  a  lost 
play  by  Kyd,  author  of  the  Spanish 
Tragedy,  and  from  an  examination  of 
the  Spanish  TYagedy  and  the  un-Shakes- 
pearean  portions  of  the  first  quarto  of 
Hamlet,^  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  vis- 
itation of  the  ghost,  the  play  to  catch 
the  King's  conscience,  the  death  of 
Polonius,  the  madness  and  death  of 
Ophelia,  and  the  insurrection  and 
treachery  of  Laertes,  were  all  in  the 
play  on  which  Shakespeare  worked. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
Kyd's  play,  to  us  who  know  Shakes- 
peare's would  be  the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out;  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  in  Kyd's 
play,  any  more  than  in  the  old  story 

^  See  especially  the  parallels  addaced  by 
Mr.  Boas  in  his  edition  of  Kyd. 
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on  which  it  was  founded,  the  hero  did 
not  execute  his  revenge  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment*  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  exhibition  of  Hamlet's  malady 
In  Shakespeare's  tragedy  comes  in  the 
scene  where,  immediately  after  he  has 
conyicted  the  King  of  his  father's  mur- 
der by  means  of  the  play,  he  finds  ^^m 
at  prayers,  and  excuses  himself  from 
•despatching  him  on  the  spot  by  the  plea 
that  to  do  so  then  would  send  him  to 
heaven. 

He    took    my    father   grossly,    full  of 
bread; 

With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as 
flush  as  May: 
.    .    .    And  am  I  then  revenged 

To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 

When  he  Is  fit  and  seasoned  for  his 
passage?    No. 

Up,  sword;  and  know  thou  a  more  hor- 
rid hent 

That  scene  certainly  occurred  In 
the  old  play,  because  the  King's  speech 
In  the  1603  quarto  is  not  Shakes- 
pearean, and  the  motives  assigned  in 
Hamlet's  speech,  which  Shakespeare 
has  rewritten,  are  conceived  in  the  pre- 
cise vein  of  the  Ghost's  epilogue  in 
Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy^  so  that  we  can 
Infer  that  Kyd's  Hamlet  meant  what 
he  said.  Shakespeare,  therefore,  by 
scarcely  a  touch,  has  converted  a  piece 
of  Italianate  subtlety  in  revenge  into  a 
far  more  subtle  study  of  will-paralysis. 
And  yet  M.  Jusserand  can  compare 
"Shakespeare's  genius,  which  Is  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  work  of  this 
character,  to  "a  creeping-plant  with  ex- 
<]uisite  flowers"  which  must  cling  to 
something,  and  is  quite  indifferent  to 
the  quality  of  what  it  twists  Its  tendrils 
round. 

We  may,  then,  put  M.  Jusserand's 
view  of  Shakespeare  on  one  Side.  The 
other  critic  whom  I  have  chosen  as  ad- 
vooatus  diaJtoli  is  Mr.  Frank  Harris, 
who  has  published  a  book  called  The 

*  In  the  1608  quarto  he  secures  the  Qaeen's 
oo-operstion  in  the  most  businesslike  way, 
which  the  Hamlet  we  know  makes  no  attemot 
to  do.  ^ 


Man  Shakespeare  and  his  Tragic  Life 
Story,  His  indictment  is  not  so  much 
against  Shakespeare's  intellect  as 
against  his  character;  though  he  also, 
strongly  objects  to  the  popular  theory 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  ''myriad- 
minded  man,"  capable  of  representing 
every  type  of  human  nature.  One  of 
his  main  theses  is  that  the  only  live 
characters  in  the  plays  are  those  in 
which  Shakespeare  has  drawn  his  own 
personality;  all  the  rest  are  failures,  un- 
less Shakespeare  has  copied  them  from 
a  book  or  from  real  life.  As  Falstaflt 
does  not  come  from  a  book,  and  is  not 
like  Mr.  Harris's  Idea  of  Shakespeare, 
and  is  certainly  a  "live"  character,  we 
are  told,  without  a  tittle  of  evidence, 
that  he  was  probably  a  portrait  of 
Ghettle,  the  dramatist.  The  list  of 
characters  supposed  to  be  copied  from 
the  dramatist  himself  is  rather  a  long 
one:  Blron  in  Lwxfs  Labor's  Lost, 
Romeo,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Brutus, 
Prince  Arthur,  Richard  the  Second, 
Duke  Orsino  in  Twelfth  NigM,  Antonio 
in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Jaques  in  As 
You  Like  It.  These,  according  to  Mr. 
Harris,  are  all  gentle,  melancholy 
souls;  generous  but  weak;  who  think 
and  soliloquize,  but  are  of  no  practical 
use  in  the  real,  work-a-day  world.  They 
are,  we  may  say,  like  the  Shelley  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  celebrated  descrip- 
tion: "Beautiful  and  ineffectual  an- 
gels, beating  in  the  void  their  lu- 
minous wings  in  vain."  Such  was 
the  real  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Harris's 
second  thesis  is  that  this  senti- 
mental melancholy  of  Shakespeare 
was  the  result  of  a  sensual  tempera- 
ment, which,  in  the  form  of  neurasthe- 
nia, by  degrees  ruined  his  life.  I  must 
say  a  few  words  about  each  of  these 
propositions.  And  flrst  about  the  as- 
tounding statement  that  these  melan- 
choly gentlemen  are  the  only  well- 
drawn  characters  in  the  plays  In  which 
they  occur;  and  therefore  are  portraits 
of  the  dramatist  himself.      What  is  An- 
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tonic  in  the  Merchant  of  IVnioe  by  tlie 
side  of  Sbyiock?  Antonio's  passive 
part  in  the  piay  is  so  difficult  that 
Shakespeare  1ms  only  succeeded  in 
making  him  interesting  by  giving  him 
this  melancholy  dignity.  The  melan- 
choly comes  from  the  old  story,  where 
it  has  a  motive;  Shakespeare  rejects 
the  motive,  but  retains  the  melancholy 
as  a  presage  of  coming  misfortune. 
Orsino*s  i-tffe  in  Twelfth  Night  is  tiiat  of 
a  sentimentalist  who  fancies  himself 
in  love;  and  so  he  is  made  sentimental 
to  fit  his  rdle,  Jaques  in  As  You  Like  It 
is  a  sentimentalist  of  a  more  reflective 
type;  but  so  far  from  Shakespeare 
showing  him  any  partiality,  he  lets  the 
more  healthy  characters  in  the  play 
snub  him  in  turn.  And  is  Jaques  a 
more  life-like  figure  than  Touchstone? 
or  must  we  say  that  the  life-likeness  of 
Touchstone  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  portrait  of  Marlowe  or 
Kyd?  The  only  serious  point  in  Mr. 
Harris's  argument  is  the  similarity  be- 
tween Brutus  and  Hamlet:  and  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  plays  belong  to  the  same  date.  But 
I  deny  that  the  similarity,  even  be- 
tween these  characters,  is  in  temper- 
ament: what  similarity  there  is  lies  in 
the  fact  that  in  each  case  the  stimulus 
to  action  comes  from  outside.  In  tem- 
perament Hamlet  is  melancholy  and 
imaginative;  Brutus  is  not  melancholy 
nor  averse  to  action;  and  he  has  no 
more  imagination  (to  use  Shelley's  met- 
aphor) than  a  pint  pot;  he  is  an  abstract 
political  philosopher.  If,  then,  we  are 
to  look  for  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in 
a  greatest  common  measure  of  these 
characters,  we  shall  have  to  be  content 
with  something  very  shadowy  indeed. 
And,  of  course,  a  sentimental,  melan- 
choly Shakespeare  is  wholly  against 
tradition.  I  pointed  out  Just  now  that 
M.  Jusserand,  after  reducing  Shakes- 
peare's genius  to  a  mere  lyrical  glorifi- 
cation of  other  people's  inventions,  tried 
to  save  the  phenomena  by  allowing  him 


''observation";  in  the  same  way  Mr- 
Harris,  after  drawing  Shakespeare's- 
portrait  as  a  sentimental  sensualisU. 
tries  to  save  the  phenomena  by  allow- 
ing him  "humor."  He  was  a  personi 
of  narrow  sympathies,  but  with  humor: 
he  was  an  aristocrat  in  temperament,^ 
of  delicate  sensibility — Mr.  Harris- 
calls  him  in  plain  terms  "a  snob" — who- 
yet  fell  In  love  with  Dogberry  and  Bot^ 
torn  and  Quickly  and  Tearsheet  "Strip 
him  of  his  humor,"  says  Mr.  Harris, 
"and  he  would  have  been  seen  long: 
ago  in  his  true  proportions."  But  Is- 
not  this,  after  all,  playing  with  words?- 
Is  humor  so  untemperamental  a  thing 
that  it  can  be  abstracted  to  find  the- 
true  man?  Is  the  broad  humor  that 
drew  the  portrait,  let  us  say,  of  Sir 
Toby  Belch  really  compatible  with, 
neurasthenia? 

But  I  pass  on  to  what,  for  my  present 
purpose — which  is  to  present  Shakes- 
peare as  a  teacher — is  the  more  serious^ 
indictment,    that    Shakespeare    ruined 
himself,  body  and  soul,  by  sensuality. 
Mr.  Harris  aflfects  to  trace  the  poet's- 
dtecline   and    fall    through    the    great 
tragedies;   but  considering  that  these- 
tragedies,    in    all    Qualities    of    poetic 
force,  rise  In  an  ascending  scale  from 
Julius  Ccpsar  to  King  Lear  and  AnUmy 
and  Cleopatra,   that  part  of   his   case 
cannot  be  taken  seriously.      The  one 
grain  of  possible  fact  behind  his  the- 
ory is  found  in  an  incident  of  the  Son- 
nets, and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
carrying  on  that  story  into  the  period 
of  the  tragedies. 

In  the  view  of  some  critics  of  note, 
the  whole  story  of  the  Sonnets  is  liter- 
ary make-believe.  I  cannot  myself 
take  that  view.  I  should  accept  them 
as  evidence  that  at  an  early  period  in 
his  career  Shakespeare  found  himself 
in  the  toils  of  a  woman,  whom  he  did 
not  respect,  but  who  fascinated  him. 
Who  she  was.  If  she  really  existed,  can- 
not be  known.      There  is  not  a  scrap  of 
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evidence  for  the  theory,  which  Mr.  Har- 
ris adopts,  that  she  was  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's maid  of  honor,  Mary  Fltton.  The 
Sonnets  fall  Into  two  parts,  a  series  of 
126  addressed  to  a  youthful  friend  of 
^eat  personal  beauty,  and  an  appen- 
dix: of  twenty-four,  wblch  do  not  form 
a  series,  addressed  to  a  lady,  who  Is  de- 
scribed   as    dark    and    not    beautiful. 
Early  In  the  first  series  (33-43)  the  poet 
charges  his  friend  with  making  love  to 
this  "dark  lady,"  or,  rather,  with  being 
made  love  to  by  her,  and,  on  confession 
of  his  fault,  he  Is  forgiven.      Six  out 
of  the  twenty-four  Sonnets  to  the  lady 
are  occupied  with  this  same  theme;  and 
it  Is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the 
whole  of  the  twenty-four  belong  to  the 
same  date.    This  inference  Is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  when  two  of  these 
twenty-four  got  Into  print,  in  the  Pas- 
Monate  Pilgrim,  one  of  them  has  ref- 
erence to  this  Intrigue,  wtlle  the  other 
has  not    Moreover,  they  are  all  writ- 
ten In  the  same  style,  whereas  the  style 
of    the    Sonnets    In    the    main    series 
changes  considerably  as  It  advances: 
some  plainly  belonging  to  the  Hamlet 
period,  others  to  the  period  of  Trailw 
and  Cressida.     The  latest  possible  date, 
therefore,  for  the  Sonnets  to  the  lady  Is 
the   date    of    the    Passionate   Pilgrim, 
which  Is  1599.      A  year  before  that  a 
critic   had   referred    to    Shakespeare's 
"Sonnets  among  his  private  friends"; 
and  for  reasons  of  style  I  should  put 
them  a  year  earlier  still,  i.e,  in  1597.* 
Now,  the  period  of  the  great  tragedies 
is  from  1601  to  1608;  so  that  what  Mr. 
Harris  has  done  Is  to  extend,  on  no  evi- 
dence at  all,  through  a  whole  decade,  In 

*  For  the  general  argument  from  style  see 
my  edition  of  the  "Sonnets"  (Glon)  and  a 
paper  In  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "Shakes- 
peare Head"  edition  of  the  plays.  A  compart- 
80B  of  the  12Tth  sonnet  with  "Lovers  Labor's 
Lost,"  revi8«»d  in  1607,  would  be  more  instract- 
Ive  if  we  knew  whether  the  Rosaline  of 
Shakespeare's  earlier  draft  of  the  play  was 
dark  in  complexion.  Assaming  that  she  was 
not,  we  msy  grant  to  Mr.  Harris  that  Shakes- 
peare introduced  in  the  reylsion  some  traits 
of  personal  appearance  (iv.  8, 247-274)  from  the 
"dark  lady'*  of  the  Sonnets.  Norcanwe  deny 
that  the  rude  characterisation  in  Hi.  1, 200, 


order  to  support  an  outrageous  theory 
of  the  poet's  "tragic  Ufe-story,"  a 
liadeon  which,  supposing  it  to  have  ex- 
isted at  all  (a  point  undetermined,, 
though  I  think  it  probable),  may,  from 
all  the  evidence  we  possess,  have  lasted 
only  a  few  months.  It  Is  difficult  to 
find  terms  strong  enough  to  express 
one's  opinion  of  the  baseness  of  the  at- 
tempt 

To  M.  Jusserand  also  the  Sonnets  af- 
ford a  proof  that  his  Bohemian  Shakes- 
peare, whom  he  calls  "Will  of  London" 
to  distinguish  him  from  "Master  Shakes- 
peare of  Stratford,"  cared  for  little  but 
the  life  of  the  senses.  He  sees  in  them 
an  attraction  to  merely  physical  beauty, 
carried  to  the  point  where  it  becomes 
morbid.  A  view  like  that  makes  one 
almost  despair  of  criticism.  For  the 
very  meaning  of  the  Sonnets  is  that 
they  trace  the  growth  of  the  poet's  af- 
fection, from  the  first  attraction  to 
youthful  grace  and  distinction,  through 
wrong  and  forgiveness,  and  Jealousy^ 
and  disappointment  and  sei)aration,  to 
a  firm  friendship,  which,  because  it  had 
become  Independent  of  what  wai$ 
merely  outward,  was  set  beyond  the 
risks  of  time  and  change.  This  Is  the 
note  on  which  the  Sonnets  conclude: 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true 

minds 
Admit  Impediments.    Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remover 
O  no!  it  is  a  never-fixed  mark 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  Is  never 

shaken; 
It  Is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his 

height  be  taken. 

thoueh  it  is  in  Biron's  mouth  merely  a  read- 
ing of  Rosaline's  bold  manner  —  a  misread ing 
as  It  turns  out— dictated  by  Irritation  with 
himself,  may  have  had  a  private  meanlnfr  to 
the  dramatist.  But  how  very  dangerous  Is 
Mr.  Harris's  method  of  finding  Imaf?lnary  bi- 
ography In  drama  may  be  seen  from  Rosa- 
line's last  speech  (v.  2, 861-87P),  which,  though 
It  Is  one  of  the  passages  which  we  know  cer- 
tainly to  have  been  added  to  the  play  In  1597, 
the  year  of  the  Sonnets  to  the  '*aark  lady,'^ 
could  not,  even  by  Mr.  Harris's  imagrination^ 
be  credited  to  that  "worser  spirit." 
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Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips 

and  cheeks 
Within   his   bending  sickle's   compass 

come; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours 

and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of 

doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 
1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  all  the  evi- 
dence that  Shakespeare  was  a  person 
•either  uninterested  In  ideals  of  life,  or 
of  vicious  character,  so  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  spiritual  teaching,  entirely  breaks 
-down — and  I  proceed  to  ask  whether, 
as  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  teacher  or 
not? 

The  answer  to  tWs  question  will  turn 
<jhiefly  upon  the  general  meaning  to  he 
assigned  to  the  tragedies,  which  are 
-evidently  the  poet's  most  serious  com- 
positions. How  can  we  ascertain  what 
Shakespeare  means  by  the  tragic  catas- 
trophe? Is  it  an  indictment  of  the 
world,  or  an  attempt  to  teach  the  lesson 
•of  the  world? 

We  may  begin  by  considering  what 
tragedy  meant  to  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries. There  were  two  chief 
types  of  tragedy  in  the  popular  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  Some,  and  those  the 
most  popular  plays  of  all,  dealt  with 
what  newspapers  still  speak  of  as  **do- 
mestlc  tragedies";  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  murder  cases,  dramatized  from 
the  deed  to  the  conviction  with  what- 
■ever  degree  of  dramatic  power  their  au- 
thors possessed.  Such  were  Arden  of 
Favcrsham  and  TJie  Yorkshire  Tragedy. 
It  is  to  this  sort  of  tragedy  that  Hamlet 
refers  when  he  says: 

I  have  heard 
That  guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play 
Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  pres- 
ently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefac- 
tions. 

Of  quite  another  sort  were  the  trage- 
dies which  described  the  fall  of  some 


noble  person  from  his  pride  of  place; 
Thomas   More   or   Thomas   Cromwell; 
Lady  Jane  Grey  or  Perkin  Warbeck. 
Tragedies  of  this  latter  type  were  the 
legitimate  heirs  of  the  Aristotelian  tra- 
dition, in  the  shape  In  which  It  had 
come  down  through  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  is  exemplified .  by  Chaucer's  Monk, 
who  relates  the  "tragedies"  of  Alexan- 
der, Croesus,  Nero,  and  many  others. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  con- 
ceptions of  tragedy  are  poles  apart;  for 
the   fundamental   idea   of  the   one   is 
"God's  revenge  against  murder,"  which 
is   an   optimistic   idea;   while   that   of 
the  other  is  the  omnipotence  of  for- 
tune, which  is  i)essimlstic.  And  the  ulti- 
mate question  to  be  determined  about 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  is  whether  they 
are  optimistic  or  pessimistic.     The  the- 
sis of  this  paper  Is  that  they  are  opti- 
mistic, although  they  belong  to  the  sec- 
ond of  these  two  types.      For  Shakes- 
peare did  not  have  to  choose  between 
these  two  conceptions  of  tragedy  in  this 
crude  shape.      Marlowe  came  first  and 
prepared    the    way    by    throwing    the 
weight  of  hifl  extraordinary  genius  into 
the  scale  of  the  Aristotelian  tradition, 
wiiich  regarded  tragedy  as  concerned 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  person  in  some 
sense  great  and  heroic.      But  Marlowe 
did  more  than  this.      He  came  a  point 
nearer  the  real  Aristotelian  conception 
of    tragedy    when,     in     his    greatest 
drama,    The    Traffical    History    of    Dr. 
Faustus,  he  placed  the  cause  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, not  in  the  mere  inconstancy 
of  fortune,  nor  in  any  righteous  retribu- 
tion meted  out  to  a  splendid  criminal, 
but  in  some  fault  of  an  heroic  charac- 
ter, who.  for  the  most  part,  attracts  our 
sympathy  and  whose  fall  we  commiser- 
ate. 

A  perfect  tragedy  [said  Aristotle] 
should  represent  actions  which  excite 
pity  and  fear;  It  follows  plainly  that 
the  change  of  fortune  presented  must 
not  be  the  spectacle  of  a  perfectly  good 
man  brought  from  prosperity  to  adver- 
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sity,  for  this  moves  neither  pity  nor 
fear;  It  simply  shocks  us.  Nor,  again, 
should  the  downfall  of  the  utter  villain 
be  exhibited.  A  plot  of  this  kind 
would  doubtless  satisfy  the  moral 
sense,  but  It  would  Inspire  neither  pity 
nor  fear:  for  pity  Is  aroused  by  unmer- 
ited misfortune,  fear  by  the  misfortune 
of  a  man  like  ourselves.  There  re- 
mains the  character  between  these  two 
extremes — that  of  a  man  who  is  not 
eminently  good  or  Just,  yet  whose  mis- 
fortune is  brought  about,  not  by  vice 
or  depravity,  but  by  some  error  or 
frailty.  He  must  be  one  who  Is  highly 
renowned  and  prosperous.* 

It  Is  my  private  belief — which  can- 
not, of  course,  be  proved  any  more  than 
it  can  be  disproved — that  Shakespeare 
had  come  across  this  dictum  in  some 
translation  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle's 
Poeiics  is  referred  to  with  respect  in 
contemporary  criticism  from  Sidney's 
Defence  of  Poesy  to  Jonson's  DisooverieSt 
though  this  particular  passage,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen,  is  never  quoted;  and  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
when  Shakespeare  set  to  work  upon 
his  tragedies  he  should  have  cared  to 
know  what  the  greatest  of  ancient  crit- 
ics had  said  about  his  art  If  so.  It 
would  be  characteristic  that  while  other 
tragedians,  like  Ben  Jonson  and  Web- 
ster, laid  stress  upon  parts  of  ancient 
theory  which  were  of  quite  inferior  Im- 
portance, as  we  may  read  In  the  Pref- 
aces,* Shakespeare  alone  saw  the  jmlI- 
mary  Idea  and  acted  upon  it.  Ben  Jon- 
son takes  for  the  heroes  of  his  tragedies 
such  scoundrels  as  Catiline  and  Seja- 
nus,  who  excite,  as  Aristotle  would  say, 
neither  pity  for  their  fates  nor  fear  for 
ourselves.       Webster's     tragedies    are 

4  Aristotle's  "Poetics,"  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Batcher,  p.  41. 

•  In  the  prefatory  letter  to  "Hejanns,"  Jon- 
son pleads  that  althongh  he  has  neglected 
"the  strict  laws  of  time"  and  has  no  "proper 
choms,'*  yet  in  truth  of  argument,  dii^nlty  of 
persons,  gravity  and  height  of  elocution,  and 
inlness  and  frequency  of  sentence"  he  has 
discharged  the  offices  of  a  tragic  writer. 
Webster,  In  the  preface  to  "The  White 
Devil,-'  enumerates  among  critical  laws 
"height  of  stile,  grravity  of  persons,  the  sen  • 
tentlouB  chorus,  and  the  passionate  and 
weighty  Nuntiua." 


only  dramatized  stories  of  intrigue, 
with  no  strong  character  interest  at  all. 
Shakespeare  alone,  in  his  long  cata- 
logue of  tragic  heroes,  from  Brutus  to 
Antony,  preserves  the  ideal  type; 
namely,  a  man  In  high  position,  illus- 
trious, and  of  noble  nature,  whose  life 
and  happiness  are  wrecked  through 
some  Intellectual  error  or  moral  frailty. 
That  being  so,  the  main  Interest  of 
Shakespeare*s  tragedies  turns  upon  the 
character  of  the  hero,  as  exhibited  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  action;  In 
other  words,  It  Is  an  ethical  Interest 

This  ethical  quality  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedies,  and  consequently  the  opti- 
mistic character  of  his  view  of  life.  Is 
sometimes  denied,  chiefly,  as  It  seems  to 
me,  because  critics  do  not  always  recog- 
nize that  tragedy  Is  a  work  of  art,  with 
certain  conventions.  That  brilliant 
critic,  Professor  Raleigh,  for  example, 
says  of  Hamlet  and  Othello,  *'they  are 
presented  with  a  choice,  and  the  es- 
sence of  the  tragedy  is,  that  choice  Is 
impossible."  *  From  which  he  draws  a 
conclusion  that  Shakespearean  trag- 
edy Is  non-ethical,  and  that  the  only  les- 
son it  can  teach  is  that  we  live  in  a 
world  liable  to  earthquake,  with  no 
really  solid  ground  beneath  our  feet. 
But  it  is  the  very  postulate  of  tragedy, 
as  a  work  of  art,  that  Impossible  tasks 
should  be  laid  upon  Its  heroes,  else 
there  could  be  no  tragedy.  The  tragic 
task  Is  precisely  calculated  to  the  hero's 
defect,  whatever  It  is.  Its  essence  Is 
that  it  should  be  a  test.  Othello's  test 
would  have  been  no  test  to  Brutus,  and 
Macbeth's  none  to  Hamlet.  The  trage- 
dian Expressly  contrives  or  adapts  a 
situation,  which  In  real  life  would  prob- 
ably never  occur.  In  order  that  the  hero 
may  display  all  his  heroism,  and  with 
it  his  characteristic  weakness  as  well. 
That  is  to  say,  the  test  must  in  every 
case  be  too  severe  for  the  hero.  To 
admit  this  is  not  to  reduce  tragedy,  as 

'"Shakespeare"   (Men  of   Letters  series), 
p.  197. 
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Mr.  Raleigh  suggests,  to  the  level  of  **a 
fable**  with  its  "moral*':  a  "fable"  is  a 
work  of  art  of  one  sort  and  a  tragedy 
of  another;  but  the  important  fact  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  tragedy  is  a  work 
of  art,  built  upon  certain  conventions, 
and  not  a  mere  transcript  from  real  life 
of  a  terrible  or  horrible  story,  which  is 
put  forward  by  the  dramatist  as  typical 
of  the  world.    It  would  be  as  legitimate 
to  argue  from  the  Comedies  that  Shakes- 
peare  regarded   the   real   world   as   a 
Forest  of  Arden.      Again,  the  ethical 
presupposition  of  tragedy  is  sometimes 
denied,  because  those  who  assert  it  are 
supposed  to  mean  that  the  tragic  hero 
"deserves**  his  fate.     Such  an  assertion 
would  be  absurd:  indeed  it  would  be 
unmeaning.      Even  in  criminal  law  the 
awards  of  justice  are  more  or  less  con- 
ventional;  only   in  comic   opera   does 
"the  punishment  fit  the  crime.*'      The 
offence  of  a  pickpocket  cannot  be  trans- 
valued into  a  certain  period  of  hard  la- 
bor.     And  the  punistmient  of  death  is 
largely  symbolical.      In  a  tragedy  the 
death  of  the  hero  must  be  taken  as  a 
pure  symbol;  it  means  that,  despite  all 
his  virtues,  he  has  failed  to  meet  the 
particular  situation  proposed  to  Mm  by 
the  dramatist.^    The  whole  impression 
of  his  action  in  the  drama  will  be  very 
much  larger  and  more  complex  than  is 
conveyed    by.  the    fact   of    his    death 
at    the    close;    but   that    death    does 
symbolize  failure,     and     to    that    ex- 
tent  tragedy   does   deliver  an   ethical 
verdict. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  alterna- 
tive view  of  tragedy  as  it  is  presented, 
for  example,  by  M.  Jusserand.  To  him 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  Imply  a  pessi- 
mistic interpretation  of  the  world.  The 
fate  that  overtakes  Hamlet  or  any 
other  of  the  tragic  heroes  is  an  unde- 
served piece  of  ill-fortune,  proving  un- 

'  Of  course,  this  view  of  death  as  the  symbol 
of  failure  applies  only  to  the  hero  of  the 
traffody,  and  not  to  the  deaths  that,  immedi- 
ately or  ultimately,  are  traceable  to  his  ac- 
tion, such  as  those  of  Julius  Osesar,  Cordelia, 
Desdemona,  and  Polonlus. 


mistakably  that  life  is  a  tale  of  no  sig- 
nificance.     "The  world  is  out  of  Joint; 
Its  glory,  its  beauty,  its  justice  are  so 
many    idle     fancies.**      Shakespeare's 
tragedies,   therefore,   form   a   repeated 
indictment  of  "the  evil  genius  who  con- 
ducts human  affairs.'*      How  can  we 
decide  between  these  two  interpreta- 
tions   of    Shakespeare's    meaning?      I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  tragedy  of  Julius 
Cwsar,      This  was  Shakespeare*s  first 
great  tragedy  in  order  of  time;  and 
therefore  it  is  fair  to  argue  that  it  sets 
the  type.      It  is  a  tragedy  constructed 
obviously  with  great  care,  and  on  a 
plan;  and  that  being  so  it  will  be  In- 
teresting to  see  whether  the  tragic  pur- 
pose   is    correspondingly    self-evident 
The    question    to    be    determined    is 
whether     we     can     trace     any     disil- 
lusionment     with      life      In      Julius 
Cwaar  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist;  or 
fairly  interpret  that  tragedy  as  an  in- 
dictment of  "the  evil  genius  who  con- 
ducts human  affalns**;  in  other  words, 
whether  we  can  criticize  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Brutus,  who  is  the  acknowl- 
edged hero  of  the  tragedy,  as  the  mean- 
ingless grudge  of  a  capricious  fate.     In 
answering  the  question  we  had  better 
take  our  estimate  of  Brutus  from  M. 
Jusserand   himself.       He  sees  in  him 
the     vacillations    of    a    conscientious 
thinker:  "in  the  very  midst  of  crises 
he  stops  to  meditate,  consider,  general- 
ize.'*   After    Csesar's    death    he    takes 
time  to  think  of  the  tragedies  that  will 
be  written  on  that  event       M.  Jusse- 
rand notes  also  that  all  this  meditation 
on  Brutus's  part  is  "frightful  and  use- 
less trouble,  because  the  problem  is  all 
solved  beforehand  for  him  by  Casslus": 
a  thing  which  he  does  not  suspect      M. 
Jusserand  sees  that  Cassiu«  gets  up  the 
conspiracy  against  Caesar  out  of  sheer 
envy.      In  fact,  Cassius  acknowledges 
in  the  play  that  he  tempts  Brutus  to 
join    the   conspiracy    for   the   sake   of 
the  moral  prestige  he  would  lend  to  it; 
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and  Brutus  falls  into  the  trap,  being  a 
lK>okish  politician  out  of  touch  with  the 
Teal  state  of  affairs,  and  also  not  a  lit- 
tle vain  of  being  descended  from  Bru- 
tus the  regicide.  In  the  event,  his 
moral  supremacy  justifies  to  the  people 
the  death  of  Cssar  for  the  moment,  as 
"Oasslus  had  foreseen  it  would;  but  at 
once  it  proceeds  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the 
conspirators,  as  Casslus  had  not  fore- 
seen, because  it  Insisted  upon  identify- 
ing the  imperial  cause  with  the  person 
of  Caesar,  and  refused  to  remove  An- 
tony also.  To  say,  then,  that  the 
•death  of  so  noble  a  character  as  Bru- 
tus is  an  indictment  of  the  moral  order 
would  be  grotesque,  when  the  drama- 
tist shows  us.  In  scene  after  scene,  that 
the  catastrophe  really  arises,  not  from 
the  hero's  nobility  by  itself,  but  from 
what  Aristotle  calls  his  "fault":  in  his 
<;ase — an  abstract  system  of  politics 
and  want  of  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  time  and  the  true  characters  of 
men.  The  fact,  then,  that  Julki^ 
<7cr«ffr  is  the  first  of  the  great  tragedies, 
and  is  so  careful  in  construction  and 
obvious  in  its  "moral,"  justifies  us  in 
taking  it  as  the  general  type  on  which 
the  rest  of  the  tragedies  are  built;  and 
this  is  quite  unmistakably  the  Aristote- 
lian or  ethical  type. 

How,  then,  may  we  sum  up  the  gen- 
eral teaching  of  the  Shakespearean 
tragedies?  First,  and  most  Important, 
Is  the  stress  laid  upon  the  immense 
issues  for  good  and  evil  involved  in  hu- 
man character.  All  through  the  plays, 
the  comedies  and  histories  as  well  as 
the  tragedies,  it  is  the  study  of  charac- 
ter which  mainly  interests  us.  If  we 
try  to  put  into  words  our  impression  of 
almost  any  Shakespearean  character, 
we  find  ourselves  using  terms  of  moral 
praise  and  blame.  This  is  true  even  of 
Falstaff.  Resent,  as  we  may,  Henry's 
priggish  treatment  of  him,  and  laugh, 
as  we  do,  not  only  at  his  inexhaustible 
wit,  but  at  his  philosophy  of  life,  we 
are  not  insensible  to  his  deficiencies  as 


a  man  and  a  citizen;  for  example,  to 
the  want  of  patriotism  which  enlisted 
the  unlikeliest  men  for  his  Gloucester- 
shire levies.  We  laugh,  and  as  we 
laugh  we  judge;  for  laughter  is  the 
proper  judgment  of  Comedy.  But  in 
Tragedy  we  are  concerned  with  char- 
acter in  great  men,  and  In  circum- 
stances where  it  displays  Itself  in  fatal 
issues;  and  so  laughter  changes  to  pity 
and  fear. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  gather 
something  from  the  tragedies  as  to 
Shakespeare's  general  view  of  the 
world.  Our  first  Impression  may  be 
not  unlike  the  view  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  his  famous  allegory  of 
the  two  chess-players:  man  and  the 
concealed  power  behind  the  world.  We 
act  in  a  world  governed  by  laws  abso- 
lutely just  and  rigorous.  We  speak 
and  act,  and  the  word  or  deed  at  once 
ceases  to  be  in  our  control,  and  takes 
its  place  in  a  system  of  forces  indepen- 
dent of  us,  where  it  may  work  any- 
thing but  our  real  will.  But  this  first 
view  must  be  modified  by  the  further 
consideration  that  the  system  of  things 
is  shown  to  be  not  morally  indifferent, 
but  on  the  side  of  good  against  evil. 
If  we  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is  some 
fault  in  the  hero  which  lands  him  in 
disaster,  is  not  the  conclusion  inevita- 
ble that  in  the  dramatist's  view  the  con- 
trolling destiny  is  a  power  that  makes 
for  righteousness  and  wisdom?  Can 
we  seriously  urge  that  Shakespeare  in- 
tended us  to  infer  that  the  powers  be- 
hind the  world  are  on  the  side  of  Gon- 
eril  and  Regan  and  lago,  notwithstand- 
ing the  loathing  which  he  makes  them 
inspire  in  us;  can  we  even  say  that  those 
powers  are  represented  as  absolutely 
indlfl'erent?  As  the  latter  view  has 
been  credited  to  Shakespeare  by  Mr. 
Swinburne,'  something  more  must  be 
said  about  it.  To  Mr.  Swinburne  the 
teaching  of  Kiufj  Lear  is  merely  "dark 
and  hard  fatalism."      He  finds  the  key- 

"  "Siady  of  Shakespeare, '*  p.  m. 
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liote  of  the  play  in  these  words  of  Glou- 
cester; 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  the 

gods: 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport 

One  can  only  ask  whether  that  is 
really  the  way  in  which  the  unpreju- 
diced reader  interprets  the  symbolism 
of  the  various  dreadful  deaths.     When 
Ooneril  slays  Regan,  do  we  not  rather 
say,  **How  incapable  are  the  powers  of 
evil  of  mutual  cohesion!"      And  when 
Edgar   slays    Edmund,   just   as   when 
Richmond  slays  Richard  the  Third,  or 
Macduff  Macbeth,  do  we  not  say,  "The 
duel  must  have  ended  so;  conscience 
unnerved  the  wicked"?    But  there  re- 
mains the  death  of  Cordelia;  is  not  that 
merely  "wanton,"  for  Cordelia  is  not 
the  heroine  of  the  play,  and  so  necessa- 
rily involved  in  catastrophe  like  Lear? 
The  problem  has  exercised  many  crit- 
ics; and  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  scruple  to 
Impute  to   Shakespeare   his   own   un- 
happy view  of  life  in  thus  making  "the 
virtuous  miscarry";  I  can  only  say  that 
the  death  of  Cordelia  does  not  strike 
me  as  in  any  real  sense  "pessimistic." 
It  is  a  reassertion,  at  the  last  naoment, 
of  a  fact  which  we  were  in  danger  of 
forgetting— that  all   the  forces  of  an- 
archy, whose  defeat  we  had  just  wit- 
nessed,  had   been  released   by   Lear's 
selfish  anger  with  his  best-loved  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  had  thus  brought  within 
the  reach  of  their  malice.      The  deadly 
snake  was  indeed  wounded  to  death, 
bat  the  most  precious  thing  in  Lear*s 
life  was  snatched  from  him  by  the  last 
vicious  sting  of  the  dying  reptile. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  pe- 
riod in  Shakespeare's  career  when  he 
wrote  Othello,  King  Lear,  and  Measure 
for  Measure,  he  was  deeply  moved  and 
fascinated  by  the  power  of  evil  in  the 
world.  But  the  point  for  us  at  the 
moment  is  that  whatever  the  circum- 
stances in  his  life  that  drove  him  to 
look  into  the  abyss  of  the  world's  wick- 
edness, he  did  not  write  his  plays  until 


lie  had  reached  certain  conclusions 
about  it,  wl^ich  are  there  enforced.  One 
conclusion  is  as  to  the  ideal,  f  Can  any 
reader  of  the  plays  hesitate  as  to  where 
Shakespeare's  sympathies  lay — with 
Othello  or  lago,  with  Lucio  or  Isabella? 
Another  conclusion  which  Hamlet  en- 
forces is  that  a  man's  duty  in  regard  to 
this  evil  is  not  to  let  it  paralyze  him 
for  action.  And  a  third  is  that  a  mere 
doctrinaire  treatment  of  it,  whether  by 
a  Brutus  or  an  Angelo,  is  worse  than 
useless. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  on  the 
question,  often  asked,  whether  Shakes- 
peare in  his  plays  lets  us  see  anything 
of  his  own  view  as  to  a  future  life. 
The  question  is  no  easy  one  to  answer, 
because  it  is  never  easy  to  say  when  a 
dramatist  is  speaking  his  personal  con- 
victions, and  the  greater  the  dramatist 
the  less  easy  it  is.'    Hamlet,  in  his  fa- 
mous soliloquy,  doubts  and  hesitates; 
that     is     characteristic     of     Hamlet. 
Claudio  speaks  a  fine  poetical  rhapsody 
upon  the  horrors  of  Hell,  and  so  does 
Othello;  these  speeches  also  must  be  in 
character — we  have  no  other  reason  to 
suppose  that  Shakespeare  credited  those 
monkish    legends.      Proepero,    in    his 
speech  after  the  Mask,  says  that  not 
the  world  only,  but  also  its  inhabitants, 
will  melt  into  air,  being  "such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  on";  but  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  play  we  find  him  announc- 
ing his  purpose  to — 

Retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave; 

an   announcement  which   would   have 
no   meaning  if   the  speech   after   the 

*  I  have  a  profound  distrast  of  a  crtticism 
which  professes  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
authentic  voice  of  our  greatest  dramatist. 
What  is  generally  meant  when  this  is  asserted 
by  a  competent  critic  is  that  the  particular 
passage  expresses  some  universal  sentiment 
with  more  passion  and  simplicity  than  usual; 
but  a  reference  to  anv  collection  of  "Beauties 
of  Shakespeare"  ^111  show  how  many  pas- 
ssf^es  are  credited  to  the  dramatist  himself 
which  quite  obviously  in  the  play  express  the 
view  only  of  a  psrtlcular  character.  Thus 
Dodd  takes  Macbeth's  despairlufr  speech  be- 
ffinnlDg  "To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow" as  the  dramatist's  own  "Reflections 
upon  life.'* 
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Mask  expressed  his  final  conviction. 
That  speech,  though  it  Is  more  often 
quoted  as  Shakespeare's  own  opinion 
than  any  other  in  the  plays,  except,  "All 
the  world's  a  stage,"  and,  Indeed,  is  cut 
upon  his  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey— is  spoken  by  Prospero  "in  his 
haste"  at  the  recollection  of  Caliban's 
conspiracy.  "That  which  provokes," 
says  Mr.  Bradley,  "first  a  *pas8ion*  of 
anger,  and  a  moment  later  that  mel- 
ancholy and  mystical  thought  that  the 
great  world  must  perish  utterly,  and 
that  man  is  but  a  dream,  is  the  sudden 
recollection  of  gross  and  apparently  in- 
curable evil  in  the  monster  whom  he 
had  tried  in  vain  to  raise  and  soften, 
and  in  the  monster's  human  confeder- 
ates."" And  we  must  remember  that 
no  sooner  are  the  despairing  words  out 
of  his  mouth  than  he  apologizes  for 
them. 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on;  and  our  little 

life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.    Sir,  I  am 
vex'd. 
is  troubled; 
Bear  with  my  weakness:  my  old  brain 
Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity. 

If  Prospero,  then,  is  to  be  taken  for 
Shakespeare  himself,  as  many  critics 
hold,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  evil  in 
the  world  sometimes  shook  his  faith; 
but  not  that  he  was  a  convinced  mate- 
rialist And  one  other  passage  may 
be  adduced  as  significant  upon  this 
point.  At  the  end  of  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure, the  Duke,  who  is  distributing 
•*poetical  Justice"  all  round,  sends  for 
the  drunken  ruffian  Barnardine,  and  ad- 
dreses  him  thus: 

>«** Shakespearean  Tragedy,'^  p.  820.  The 
importance  of  taking  this  speecn  in  Its  dra- 
matic context  was,  so  far  as  I  remember,  first 
pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Morton  Lace,  In  bis  edition 
of  *'Tbe  Temi>e8t.*'  As  I  baye  quoted  Mr. 
Bradley,  I  shonld  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  directing  anyone  who  does  not  know  It  to 
his  study  of  Shakespearean  tragedy.  The 
discussion  proceeds  from  a  different  point  of 
view  from  that  taken  in  tbis  paper,  and  is, 
of  course,  much  less  abstract  and  more 
thorough. 
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Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stub- 
born soul 

That  apprehends  no  further  than  this 
world. 

And  squarest  thy  life  according. 
Thou*rt  condemned; 

But  for  those  earthly  faults  I  quit  them 
all; 

And  pray  thee  take  this  mercy  to  pro- 
vide 

For  better  times  to  come. 

The  Duke  is  here  quoting  an  imagin- 
ary opinion  of  the  imaginary  friar,  who 
was  himself;  and  so  if  we  are  allowed 
anywhere  to  hear  Shakespeare  speak- 
ing through  his  characters — which  I 
doubt — we  might  fairly  claim  to  hear 
him  through  the  mouth  of  this  earthly 
providence,  the  Duke.  But  may  we  not 
appeal  to  the  Stmnetsf  M.  Jusserand 
tells  us  that  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the 
"shadowy  beyond"  in  his  Sonnets  "in 
the  same  strains  as  Claudio  or  Ham- 
let'*; and  "does  not  seem  to  hrave  even 
their  doubts.**  It  is  quite  true  that  for 
the  most  part  the  immortality  discussed 
in  the  Sonnets  is  an  earthly  immortality 
which  the  poet*s  verse  shall  bestow  on 
himself  and  his  friend; 

Death  to  me  subscribed. 

Since,  spite  of  him,  1*11  live  in  this 
poor  rime 

While  he  insults  o*er  dull  and  speech- 
less tribes. 

And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monu- 
ment 

When  tyrants*  create  and  tombs  of 
brass  are  spent 

But  there  is  one  sonnet  which  M.  Jua- 
.serand  has  overlooked: 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
[Thrall  to  |  these  rebel  powers  that  thee 
array. 

Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  suffer 
dearth. 

Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly 
gay? 

Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a 
lease, 

Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion 
spend? 
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Shall  worms,  lo  heritors  of  this  excess, 
Bat  up  thy  charge?  is  this  thy  body's 

end? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  sery- 

ant'6  loss. 
And   let   that   pine   to  aggravate  thy 

store: 

The  Nineteenth  Oenturj  and  After. 


Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of 

dross: 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more: 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  Death,  that  feeds 

on  men; 
And  Death  once  dead,  there's  no  more 

dying  then. 

H,  C,  Beeching. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

That  morning  John  Gospel  harnessed 
the  horse  to  the  roller,  and  went  to  the 
oat-field  to  wage  war  with  the  slugs 
alone.  In  his  going,  he  sang  praises 
to  the  Lord  and  invoked  blessings  upon 
the  household  that  had  sheltered  him; 
then  he  called  for  the  right  hand  of 
Heaven  to  assist  him  with  his  imme- 
diate task,  and  set  the  horse  and  the 
roller  upon  the  vermin  that  were  de- 
stroying the  crop. 

Meanwhile  Whinnery  saddled  his 
own  horse  and  rode  away  with  a  stern, 
dark  face.  He  had  it  in  his  mind  to 
search  for  Nanna,  or  at  least  to  come 
at  some  news  of  her.  He  was  ab- 
sent for  a  fortnight,  and  during  this 
time  he  sought  amongst  the  hills,  the 
towns,  hamlets,  and  farms  of  the  dis- 
trict with  a  care  and  solicitude  which 
could  not  have  been  greater  had  she 
been  his  daughter's  true  sister. 

First  he  turned  his  face  Kendal  way, 
that  being  the  town  most  familiar  to 
the  untravelled  girl,  and  when  he  met 
there  with  no  success,  rode  back  along 
the  coast  towards  Morecambe.  Though 
he  made  his  inquiries  with  crafty  care, 
lending  her  the  protection  of  the  name 
of  "daughter,"  to  which  relationship  he 
had  ungrudgingly  admitted  her,  he  felt 
that  his  errand  sowed  a  crop  of  gossip 
— so  parlous  a  business  did  he  find  it 
for  a  man  of  sobriety  and  respect  to  go 
amongst  the  country  folk  asking  news  of 
a  girl  with  a  face  like  a  rose  in  bloom. 

Not  far  beyond  Summerdale  he  had 
the  ill-luck   to   meet   with   Nasshiter. 


Nasshiter  rode  a  stout  gray  cob  and 
had  a  handful  of  fresh  fish  strung  up 
to  his  saddle — ^fish  for  which  he  had 
chaffered  from  the  little  lads  he 
chanced  on  by  the  wayside,  beating 
them  down  by  halfpennies  and  ounces, 
until  their  small  arithmetic  was  con- 
fused. The  mau*p  avarice  was  of  the 
creeping  kind,  and  had  become  an  irre- 
sistible habit.  Dabs  and  morts  were 
•cheap  enough,  but  he  had  secured  his 
fish  for  half  the  market  price,  and 
found  it  worth  while  to  ride  the  dis- 
tance for  that  small  gain,  and  so  com- 
forting a  chuckle  in  his  heart. 

At  the  sight  of  his  landlord,  Whin- 
nery*s  face  darkened;  his  knees  gripped 
the  horse  and  he  sat  more  upright.  As 
his  eye  travelled  over  the  man,  his 
gorge  rose  in  a  kind  of  disgust.  Nas- 
shiter's  heavy  form  sank  greedily  upon 
the  horse,  as  though  to  get  out  of  the 
beast  the  full  worth  of  the  money 
spent  on  him;  under  the  weight  the 
spiritless  cob  seemed  to  despair.  Bo 
wrapt  was  the  rider  in  the  thought  of 
the  ha'pence  he  had  saved  and  the 
downcast  faces  he  had  left  behind,  that 
he  did  not  at  once  perceive  the  farmer; 
when  he  did  so,  into  his  hard  black 
eyes  came  a  flash  of  amusement  From 
this  Whinnery  gathered  that  Nasshiter, 
whose  jaundiced  thoughts,  as  he  knew, 
were  ever  a-wait  for  their  opportunity, 
had  received  early  news  of  Nanna's 
flight  and  relished  the  thought.  He 
knew  the  temper  of  the  man,  and 
passed  him  by  with  a  surly  nod.  But 
Nasshiter  reined   In   his   cob,   shifted 
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himself  slowly  on  his  saddle,  laid  his 
hand  on  the  beast's  haunches,  and 
looked  after  the  retreating  figure  of  the 
farmer,  and  as  he  did  so  shook  with 
silent  laughter. 

*'Thou  sawney  [stupid]!  Riding 
Morecambe  way  are  ta,  after  thy 
bonny  lass?**  murmured  he,  as  he 
Jerked  the  reins  and  moved  on. 

At  Morecambe,  Whlnnery  fared  no 
better  In  his  search,  nor  at  Lancaster 
either,  though  there  he  spent  a  longer 
time,  wincing  under  the  Interrogations 
and  suggestions  of  the  police  and  their 
no  less  significant  silence;  and  from 
the  folk  meeting  the  head-shakes  and 
sly  looks  he  was  weary  of.  From  Lan- 
caster he  returned  to  the  coast,  and 
crossed  the  sands  at  low  tide  from 
Hestr  Ness  to  Kalda's  Bank  and  so 
passed  Into  Lonsdale,  and  Inland  to 
Low  Furness  as  far  as  Barrow,  to 
which  town,  on  market  days,  he  (and 
Silver  after  him)  had  carried  the  sweet 
fruits  of  the  orchard  "this  forty  year." 
Barrow  he  made  the  limit  of  hie  re- 
searches, returning  along  the  coast 
through  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  Bama, 
and  sought  in  that  neighborhood  and 
round  about  Ary  Head,  and  thence 
went  on  to  the  peat  fields  of  Melmor- 
mire  (which  Nanna  had  visited  in  Sil- 
ver's company)  to  inquire  vainly  con- 
cerning the  girl  from  the  women  peat- 
gatherers  he  found.  At  that  point  he 
surrendered  the  search,  returning  from 
Melmormlre  over  the  sands  to  Blavlk, 
and  so  home  again,  carrying  a  sick, 
shameful  heart,  but  bringing  no  news 
of  Nanna  to  the  troubled,  anxious 
women. 

The  return  was  worse  to  him  than 
the  Journey;  so  long  as  he  had  been 
actively  searching,  the  burning 
thoughts,  the  surging  rage  of  a  stem 
and  Just  man  outraged  In  his  home, 
were  held  In  abeyance.  When  he 
summed  up  the  losses  occasioned  by  his 
absence,  when  he  beheld  the  misery  in 
the  ftices  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  the 


unvoiced  anger  broke,  and  he  cursed 
that  suspected  one,  against  whose  door 
he  laid  the  credit  of  the  shame  that 
had  befallen. 

Silence  was  not  present  when  her 
father  raised  his  hand  and  cursed  the 
lad  Sliver.  His  wife  Hannah  was,  and 
no  sooner  was  the  malediction  uttered 
than  a  change  passed  upon  her.  For 
she,  whose  submission  to  his  will  and 
opinions  made  her  In  dally  life  but  a 
gentle,  soothing  copy  of  himself,  rose 
from  the  chair  on  which  she  had  col- 
lapsed, and  rushed  across  the  room 
with  a  look  as  though  the  wind  had 
blown  her,  and  seized  his  uplifted  arm. 

"Tak'  back  thy  words!"  she  shrieked. 
*Tak'  back  thy  words!  Thou'rt  smit- 
ing r  the  dark,  and  m'appen  thou'st 
nobbut  struck  thysen." 

"I'll  nlver  tak'  back  my  words.  This 
lll-wark  Is  Silver's." 

"Nowt  o'  f  sort    I'll  stand  to  that." 

"Not  hlsn?  Wha  was  1'  V  worchlt, 
then,  the  neet  Silence  picked  up  his 
hat?" 

"Not  Silver,  mon!  I'll  stand  to  't,  I 
tell  thee.  Did  Sliver  stay  to  tak'  an 
awd  ramshackle  hat  out  o'  t'  dresser 
drawer  when  he  left  us?  'T  wam't 
him  as  carried  it  to  t'  worchlt." 

Whlnnery  dropped  his  tragically 
lifted  hand  with  a  slow,  perplexed  ges- 
ture. What,  Indeed,  easier  than  for  a 
crafty  pe  .-son  to  throw  dust  In  the  eyes 
of  simpler  people,  by  the  use  of  Sliver's 
hat?  But  could  he  credit  pretty,  Inno- 
cent-seeming Nanna  with  native  wick- 
edness 80  deep? 

Confused  by  a  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tive that  lay  behind  the  departure  of 
Sliver  and  his  own  bitterness  concern- 
ing it,  he  had  Inevitably  connected  the 
lad  with  this  later  deplorable  event. 
But  Mrs.  Whlnnery  did  not  share  that 
knowledge.  It  was  her  misfortune  to 
nourish  a  darker  and  better  founded 
suspicion;  in  effect,  the  unhappy 
mother  Interpreted  the  disappearance 
of  the  girl  In  terms  of  that  measure- 
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less  Incalculable  flux  in  character, 
which  we  name  "want  of  principle," 
or  "depraved  tendency,"  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  sharpest  part  of  her  sor- 
row was  that  she,  the  mother,  alone 
nursed  these  harsher  surmises.  A 
fortnight  later  the  painful  story  un- 
folded another  chapter. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

One  evening,  about  an  hour  after 
sunset,  Mr.  Whlnnery  returned  to 
Hauksgarth  from  Kendal  market. 

It  had  been  a  chilly,  drizzling  day; 
the  gray  mists  that  crept  past  the  win- 
dows, the  monotonous  drip  of  moisture 
from  the  eaves,  the  colorless  look  of  the 
drenched  and  drooping  vegetation 
added  to  the  depression  of  the  house- 
hold. Mrs.  Tiffin  was  with  them. 
Since  the  vanishing  of  Nanna,  she  had 
been  hired  regularly  as  domestic  help, 
the  whole  of  the  dairy  work  having 
now  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  Si- 
lence. 

Mrs.  Tiffin  was  a  gaunt  woman,  with 
a  long,  dark  face  like  a  horse;  she  was 
a  widow  with  two  married  daughters, 
and  her  existence  had  been  one  long, 
heroic  struggle  with  poverty.  Her 
husband  had  been  a  "waller"^  on  the 
A  meson  estate;  but  his  earnings  had 
not  been  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

"It  war  n*t  my  husband's  poor  wages 
'at  brought  up  the  childer,"  Mrs.  Tiffin 
would  say.  "I  had  to  go  badging 
[hawking]  all  over  the  country.  I 
wad  get  apples,  potatoes,  aw  maks  o* 
things,  and  sell  'em  again." 

Mrs.  Tiffin  had  been  shrewd.  At  a 
time  when  provisions  were  dear,  when, 
in  the  absence  of  such  levelling  means 
of  transit  as  railroads,  people  charged 
what  they  liked,  Mrs.  Tiffin  had  earned 
her  custom  by  asking  lower  prices  than 
was  conmion  for  the  things  she  man- 
aged to  secure,  and  then  hawked  from 
door  to  door.  To  this  office  she  had 
added  others;  she  had  not  been  above 
^  Hedger  and  ditcher. 


pulling  "lout  turnips"  in  "bye-times," 
that  is,  taking  the  bad  roots  out  of  the 
fields.  She  had  also  "worked  peats" 
in  her  day.  Not  a  character  in  the 
country-side  was  better  known  than 
]Mrs.  Tiffin,  nor  any  face  more  welcome 
at  the  cottage  doors.  Her  home  was  a 
rambling,  roomy  cottage  at  Spor,  the 
small  inland  hamlet  lying  north  of 
Hauksgarth  as  the  crow  flies,  and  not 
far  from  Blavik  on  the  coast  Folk 
called  the  cottage,  which  stood  by  the 
roadside,  simply  "awd  Jinny's,"  Jinny 
being  her  name;  and  a  well  which  was 
near  at  hand,  and  from  which,  morning 
and  evening,  punctual  as  the  sun,  she 
drew  her  supply  of  water,  they  called 
"Jinny's  well."  For  the  woman's  per- 
sonality was  one  that  impressed  itself 
<m  her  surroundings  and  on  the  minds 
of  those  about  her. 

"Ye  might  tak'  t'  time  o'  day  from 
awd  Jinny,"  Mrs.  Whinnery  was  wont 
to  say. 

She  was  also  apt  in  household  work, 
and  her  assistance  and  industry,  her  in- 
appeasable    sense    of    duty    in    small 
things,  were  valued  by  the  family  at 
the  Farm.      To  "awd  Jinny"  the  offer 
of  regular  work  came  as  honorable  pro- 
motion: she  accepted  the  position  and 
soon  made  her  presence  indispensable. 
On  that  memorable  evening,  she  was 
at  work  in  the  front  kitchen,  cutting 
out  from  coarse  linen  a  couple  of  shirts, 
which  Silence  was  prepared  to  make  up 
for  her  father  with  as  much  dispatch 
as  her  busy  life  would  allow.       Mrs. 
Tiffin  stood  at  the  dresser  under  the 
window,  and  in  the  waning  light,  the 
last  of  which  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  "catch,"  she  pondered  the  ma- 
terial spread  before  her,  with  a  careful 
eye.      In  her  hand  was  a  large  pair  of 
scissors,     and    now    and     again    she 
smoothed  put  the  linen  as  though  to 
stretch  it  to  the  utmost  dimension. 

"I   'st   hev   hard  wark   to.,  get  two 
shirts,"  said  she. 
"Cut  one,  then.    Thou  spends  more 
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time  scheming  tlian  tliou'll  save  i*  stuff 
V  the  end/*  said  Mrs.  Whinnery. 

"That  wad  be  waste."  said  Mrs.  Tif- 
fin earnestly,  gazing  at  the  linen  as  In 
a  great  stress  of  thought  and  con- 
science, and  pressing  the  scissors 
against  her  cheek;  "I  can"t  waste  any- 
thing. I  cannot  do  it  Shirts  man 
go  into  t*  stuff.  And  I'll  see  to  it  they 
do/* 

That  was  the  moment  when  the  door 
opened  and  Whinnery  entered  sud- 
denly. One  knows  what  It  is  when  a 
man  breaks  in  upon  the  quiet  domes- 
ticities of  women,  with  the  fighting  tu- 
mult of  the  world  upon  his  brow.  So 
disordered  and  unusual  was  her  hus- 
band's demeanor  that  Mrs.  Whinnery 
started  from  her  chair  with  a  cry; 
while  Mrs.  Tiflin  dropped  the  scissors 
and  permitted  her  stiff,  tall  figure  to 
collapse  over  the  linen  on  the  dresser. 
Even  Silence  uttered  a  low  exclama- 
tion. 

But  Whinnery  raised  his  hand  In 
brusque  command.  No  question  would 
he  permit,  no  word  would  he  utter  of 
the  cause  of  his  extreme  disturbance; 
he  asked  for  food,  and  when  Silence 
had  brought  it  to  the  table,  sat  down 
to  his  meal;' yet  the  hands  which  raised 
the  cup  and  broke  the  bread  shook  vio- 
lently as  in  some  deep  trouble  and 
shock  of  the  mind.  All  the  evening  af- 
terwards he  sat  silent,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  staring  alternately  at  the  fire,  and 
from  that  to  the  pale  faces  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  from  them  about  the 
kitchen — ^the  great  brown  beams  of  It, 
the  clean  distempered  walls,  the  hand- 
some furniture — with  a  distraught  air. 
Nothing  of  his  trouble  did  he  Impart, 
and  when  bedtime  came,  he  rose  and 
signed  with  his  hand  that  the  evening 
was  over.  When  Silence  hesitatingly 
advanced  toward  him  and  offered 
her  cheek,  he  turned  aside  and 
firmly  though  not  unkindly  pushed  her 
away. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  John 


Gospel  came  in  to  the  midday  meal  it 
was  recognized  by  the  working  of  his 
face  and  the  staring  of  his  mild  eyes 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  some  re- 
markable news. 

"Wheer  's  t'  Mester?"  said  he,  as  he 
pulled  his  forelock  at  the  door  before 
entering. 

"I  reckon  he's  upstairs,"  said  Mrs. 
Whinnery;  "he  came  in  an  hour  agone." 

"Weel,"  said  John,  "here's  good  time 
lost  I  hannet  seen  him  this  morning. 
Wark's  Just  anyhows." 

That  morning  Whinnery's  face  had 
been  noticeably  drawn  and  white  and 
his  aspect  exhausted,  as  a  man's  will  be 
when  he  has  suffered  and  not  slept 
His  manner  was,  however,  composed 
when  he  came  in  for  the  meal  and  took 
his  usual  place  at  the  table.  But  a 
dead  silence,  none  knew  why,  fell  on 
the  circle  as  he  entered.  The  folk  at 
Hauksgarth  had  always  fed  simply,  in- 
deed, the  use  of  wheaten  bread  was  al- 
most unknown  in  the  district;  of  late 
they  had  been  even  more  sparing  in 
diet.  The  meal  consisted  of  barley 
scons,  haver-bread,  and  Whillimer 
cheese,  with  buttermilk  as  a  beverage. 
Whinnery  cut  portions  of  the  cheese 
and  Mrs.  Whinnery  distributed  the 
bread  and  scons.  Then  it  was  that 
John  broke  the  silence. 

"I  carry  rare  news  wi'  me,"  said  he, 
with  an  important  air. 

"Weel  then,  out  wl'  it"  said  Mrs. 
Whinnery  in  her  plaintive,  under-toned 
voice. 

"I  took  my  barrer  last  neet,"  John 
readily  began,  "to  mae  a  few  fresh 
brackens.  Near  by  Spor  I  see  a  horse 
standing  by  t'  roadside  wi*  an  empty 
saddle.  And  when  I  come  alongside  I 
saw  a  man  lying  in  the  ditch;  that  put 
me  in  a  sad  pucker,  for,  thinks  I,  he'd 
m'appen  been  murdered  or  summat  of 
that  mak'." 

"Mudder,"  interrupted  Whinnery, 
"this  bread's  noan  half-baked.  It 
dags  [sticks]  in  my  mouth/ 
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And  he  laid  It  down  and  pushed  his 
plate  aside. 

"Can  ta  not  ate  it?  Thou  'rt  for 
wasting  good  food/'  said  Mrs.  Whin- 
nery. 

"Na,  I  cannot,"  said  Whinnery;  "gle 
me  a  sup  o'  mUk.  And  thee  get  forrad 
wl'  thy  tale,  John." 

John  gladly  again  took  up  his  story. 

"I  was  flayte  [frightened]  of  touch- 
ing him  at  first  But  I  raised  him  varra 
cautious  and  I  see  he  wasna  deed.  So 
I  made  shift  to  untie  his  neckcloth,  and 
then  I  saw  It  was  no  simple  body  I 
handled,  but  one  of  the  betterness  sort 
His  coat  was  fine  broadcloth  and  he 
had  a  fine  lin'  shirt,  though  beclarted 
[dirtied]  wi  'mud.  I  laid  him  on  dry 
ground  and  then,  by  the  mass!  I  see  it 
was  Mester  Harold  Arneson." 

"Good  lorjus  days!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Whinnery,  her  plaintive  indifference 
ruffled  for  the  first  time,  "and  him  so 
kysty  [dainty]  wi'  his  linen!  Bh! 
poor  lad!  It's  not  to  tell  how  commed 
[crooked]  things  can  happen." 

"I  cud  na  came  at  it  at  yance,"  said 
John,'  "his  face  was  jowled  cruelly  and 
yamost  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow." 

"What  didst  ta  do  next?"  asked 
Whinnery  steadily. 

"I'd  no  mind  to  be  left  to  answer  for 
sic-like  wark,"  said  John,  "so  I  shouted. 
But  no  sooner  bed  I  done  that,  than  I 
yeard  someb'ry  near  by  behind  the 
hedge.  And  there  stood  Mester 
Nasshiter  a-larfin  fit  to  split  his  sides." 

"Mester  Nasshlter's  a  hard  heart  wi' 
him,"  sighed  Mrs.  Whinnery. 

"  *Weel,'  I  says  to  him,  "ye've  a  gurd 
[fit]  o'  laughter  on  ye,  seemingly,'  sez 
I,  *but  ye'U  likely  want  your  breath  for 
something  else  gin  Mester  Harold  dies 
on  wer  hands.  Help  me  hoist  him 
upon  t'  barrer.'  But  when  Mester 
Harold  heard  that  he  begins  to  stir  his- 
sen.  'Set  me  on  my  horse,'  sez  he.  So 
we  raised  him  and  hed  him  acrost  t' 
beast's  back  V  the  end.  And  he  tells 
Nasshiter     his     horse     hed      cobbed 


[thrown]  him  and  he  doubted  he  'd  got 
a  kick.  At  that  Naeshiter  gan  him  a 
queer  glent  [glance]  wi'  his  ee.  And 
Mester  Harold,  he  bent  down  and  whis- 
pered In  my  ear,  'Gome  with  me,  John,' 
sez  he.  *Ten  thousand  devils  are 
whirling  in  my  yed  and  I  'm  blind  o' 
my  eyes.'  So  I  led  the  horse  to  the 
lodge  and  there  he  gan  me  a  sovereign. 
It  was  a  queer-looking  Job.  For  I 
niver  heard  tell  of  a  horse  cobbing  his 
rider  and  letting  out  with  his  heels,  and 
standing  quiet  after,  nozzle  to  ground, 
as  mild  as  a  three-week  foal." 

"Why  shouldna  thou  believe  him?" 
asked  Whinnery  calmly. 

And  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
he  rose  from  the  table  and  left  the 
room. 

Throughout  this  talk,  in  which.  John 
Gospel,  as  a  man  of  parts,  had  dis- 
played considerable  descriptive  power. 
Silence  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  her 
father's  face.  Mrs.  Whinnery,  as  one 
too  heavy  with  her  own  grief  to  have 
any  power  of  discrimination  left,  had 
heard  the  story  with  ears  partly  deaf, 
the  sentences  which  had  fallen  from 
her  lips  being  no  more  than  mild  re- 
sponses from  a  nature  attuned  to  kind- 
liness. 

With  Silence  it  was  different.  Be- 
tween herself'  and  her  father  was  a 
strong  tie,  which  of  late  had  been 
drawn  closer;  his  reticence  might  for- 
bid him  to  utter  his  emotions  and  might 
prompt  him  to  conceal  their  causes;  Si- 
lence would  watch  the  more.  She 
slipped  now  from  the  kitchen  to  fol- 
low him,  and  after  some  search  discov- 
ered that  he  was  in  the  stable.  He 
stood  near  a  small  dusty  window,  the 
light  from  which  revealed  in  his  face 
a  deep  haggard  look,  as  of  one  whose 
thoughts  plunge  Into  the  profound  in 
things. 

Silence  at  the  door  waited  long  and 
patiently  for  her  chance. 

Presently  he  came  out  of  his  stupor 
and  sighed,  as  a  diver  might  sigh  who 
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returns  to  the  light  from  dark  waters. 
Upon  that  followed  a  strange,  unnerv- 
ing thing,  for  a  babble  of  words  broke 
from  the  stam  lips — words  uttered  In 
whispers,  and  which  affected  Silence 
the  more  for  that,  seeming  to  her  ever 
afterwards  as  the  very  pattern  for  the 
voice  of  grief.  Of  these  words — 
whether  that  her  heart  of  love  sharp- 
ened her  ears  or  that  the  muffled  voice 
broke  its  restraint — she  heard  distinctly 
three  short  sentences,  and  received 
them  as  one  who  takes  a  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  mind. 

"Silver  my  lad,  the  Farm  was  thine. 
Come  back  and  take  it  The  Farm  i8 
thine!** 

A  little  later  he  became  aware  of  the 
figure  standing  In  the  doorway.  He 
started  slightly,  but  Silencers  eyes 
caught  and  held  his  with  their  deep 
consoling  look.  After  that  she  with- 
drew. 

That  afternoon,  Whinnery  rode  away 
again  from  the  Farm,  his  Journey  tak- 
ing him  to  Lancaster,  where  he  gath- 
ered information  and  to  spare  as  to 
Nanna.  On  his  return  homewards, 
when  he  came  to  the  familiar  roads,  he 
went  with  his  head  bowed  on  hie 
breast  because  of  the  shame  of  his 
heart.  Why  should  he  conceal  his  hu- 
miliation under  a  revelation  which  to 
him  might  be  news,  but  which  to  oth- 
ers was  as  common  coin  passing  from 
hand  to  hand? 

It  was  evening  when  he  reached 
home,  and  his  wife  assailed  him  anew 
for  a  word  of  Nanna. 

"Wad  Gad  she  were  dead!"  was  all 
the  answer  he  could  bring  himself  to 
utter. 

Later,  he  imparted  the  facts.  She 
received  the  information  in  an  appar- 
ently stony  quietude,  manifesting  no 
surprise,  expressing  no  hope.  This  ac- 
ceptance of  his  tale  surprised  while  it 
relieved  him.  And  at  night,  the  can- 
dles being  lit,  he  seated  himself  by  the 
table  in  the  kitchen  with  the  Bible  be- 


fore him,  and  bade  his  wife  place  her 
chair  close  to  his.  Then  Silence  was 
summoned  from  the  dairy  work;  John 
Oospel  also  was  called  in  from  the  loft, 
and  Mrs.  Tiffin  from  her  ironing  in  the 
back  kitchen. 

These  two  sat  side  by  side  on  chairs 
something  removed  from  the  central - 
group.  Silence  having  a  place  opposite 
her  father  near  the  table.  Afterwards 
the  memory  of  the  scene  was  associated 
in  her  mind  with  the  gigantic  shadow 
of  John  Gk)spel,  which  flowed  up  the 
wall  in  exaggerated  effigy  and  repro- 
duced his  movements. 

And  now,  being  all  assembled  to- 
gether, Mr.  Whinnery  opened  the  Book 
and  read  portions  aloud  from  a  chapter 
in  Proverbs.  When  the  reading  wac 
ended,  he  took  the  hand  of  his  wife  in 
his  own,  for  she,  jpoor  soul,  had  a  dread- 
ful look  of  pallor,  as  though  the  heart 
within  bled  its  force  away;  and,  his 
eyes  being  fixed  on  the  dim  corner  of 
the  kitchen  where  the  old  grandfather 
clock  slowly  tick-tocked  as  an  accom- 
paniment, and  while,  in  the  stillness. 
Silence  watched  the  shadow  of  John 
Gospel  clasping  gigantic  hands  and 
bending  the  head  In  prayer,  he  re- 
peated, with  an  emphasis  terrible 
enough  to  sound  like  a  curse,  the  words: 

"Remove  thy  way  far  from  her,*' 

Then,  with  a  solemnity  equal  to  that 
in  which  he  had  read  the  condemnatory 
verses,  yet  toned  to  something  of  ten- 
derness because  of  the  visible  anguish 
of  his  wife,  he  bade  his  household  give 
up  the  hope  of  Nanna's  return.  Rais- 
ing his  hand  a  little,  so  as  to  quell  the 
threatened  outburst  of  emotion,  he  re- 
quired them  to  drop  even  all  reference 
to  her  existence;  her  name  was  to  die 
on  their  lips,  her  image.  In  so  far  as 
was  possible,  to  fade  from  their  hearts. 

"We*ve  done  wer  best  for  Nanna," 
said  he.  "We*ve  loved  her  as  m*appen 
we  might  love  a  llle  white  lamb.  She 
would  none  of  love  of  that  mak.  She 
has  ganged  her  own  gait.      We  cannot 
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munnot  follow.  War  ner  that,  we  dar' 
not.  I  reckon  ye  may  all  pray  the 
Lord  to  have  massy  on  her  soul.  But 
it  mun  be  V  silence.  Niver  in  this 
house** — he  raised  his  hand  solemnly 
and  brought  it  down  od  the  Bible  with 
a  resolute  gesture  that  clinched  the 
words — "niver  in  this  house  can  her 
name  be  spoken  again.  Ye  unner- 
stan'?  For  us  there  *s  an  end  of 
Nanna." 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  scene  of  the  repudiation  of 
Nanna  took  place  a  year  and  a  quarter 
after  the  departure  of  Silver.  It 
marked  a  time  when  trouble  began  to 
settle  heavily  upon  the  Farm. 

Bestir  himself  as  he  might,  John 
could  not  replace  the  gifted  Silver; 
though  Mrs.  Tiffin  was  invaluable  and 
devoted,  her  wagres  and  John's  were  an 
Increase  and  expenditure  which  ham- 
pered Whinnery's  resources.  Then 
disasters,  some  as  unlooked-for  as  the 
plague  of  white  slugs,  befel.  In  a  farm 
of  sixty  or  seventy  acres,  of  which  per- 
haps a  fourth  part  was  devoted  to  grain, 
even  the  lesser  mishaps  may  seriously 
tell.  One  year  the  fruit  produce  failed 
almost  entirely,  and  Whinnery  had 
nothing  to  carry  to  the  market  at  Bar- 
row-in-Furness. In  the  spring  the  val- 
uable damson  crop  had  shown  fair 
promise,  but  a  snap  of  cold  returned 
unseasonably  and  ruined  it. 

**T'  frost,"  as  Whinnery  said,  "had 
'em  late  in  May.  It  was  i*  t*  maming 
o*  twentieth  and  twenty-first  And  a 
deal  of  apples  got  moiled  that  year 
too." 

There  were  greater  troubles — ^greater 
because,  to  Whinnery,  more  incompre- 
hensible. Effects  from  the  political 
disturbances  of  the  time  and  the  rap- 
idly changing  industrial  procedure 
reached  even  their  remote  district,  dis- 
covering themselves  in  unforeseen 
checks  where  before  all  had  been 
smooth.  To  meet  tH^m,  the  adaptabil- 
ity   and    resourcefulness    of   a   young 


brain  were  needed.  Whinnery,  who 
was  advancing  in  years,  had  more  than 
his  share  of  the  conservatism  of  age; 
without  Silver  to  stimulate  and  advise 
he  was  lost,  missing  the  lad  every  hour 
of  the  day  in  a  grief  which  did  not 
abate.  The  fact  that  Silver  was  ex- 
onerated from  any  share  in  Nanna's  ill- 
doing  added  to  this  sorrow  the  sharp- 
ness of  self-reproach.  In  the  end,  a 
sense  of  frustration  took  possession  of 
the  old  man's  heart.  He  perceived  too 
late  that  he  had  sacrificed  the  present 
to  a  problematical  future,  and  had 
driven  the  lad  into  determined  self -ex- 
ile by  thrusting  him  into  an  impossible 
position.  His  pride  could  not  bend  to 
an  open  acknowledgment  of  his  error; 
silently  he  set  to  his  lonely  work  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  and  fought  single- 
handed  against  the  loss  of  wastage  on 
the  land.  By  degrees  the  small  for- 
tune reserved  for  Silence  and  Inherited 
from  her  mother  was  absorbed;  upon 
that  followed  a  daily  solicitude  and 
pinch,  the  wearing  effort  to  make  a  lit- 
tle go  as  far  as  more. 

Mrs.  Whinnery  supported  her  hus- 
band, but  lived  In  a  martyrdom  of  pain 
which  induced  a  gradual  decay.  The 
discovery  of  the  canker  she  had  un- 
wittingly introduced  into  the  house  in 
the  shape  of  her  child,  had  over- 
whelmed her;  to  acquiesce  in  her  hus- 
band's repudiation  of  Nanna  seemed, 
in  her  anguish  and  despairing  shame, 
the  only  course;  but  she  could  not  still 
the  inappeasable  longing  which  was 
a  part  of  her  maternity.  If  she  could 
have  uttered  her  grief,  drawn  it  into 
comfortable  human  discussion,  she  had 
cleansed  it  from  half  its  terrifying 
shame.  Yet  her  own  instinct,  as  well 
as  her  husband's  command,  was 
against  the  impulse  to  confide  in  Si- 
lence. There  were  moments  when  her 
step-daughter's  unconscious  goodness 
rent  her  heart  as  with  a  purposed 
cruelty  of  contrast  Silence's  attitude 
was   an   unconscious  arrangement  be- 
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tween  lier  tenderness  and  sense  of  filial 
duty.  At  the  scene  of  the  repudiation 
she  bad  bowed  her  bead  submissively 
but  had  never  said  "Amen,"  her  heart 
had  not  resigned  its  protective  instincts 
towards  Nanna  for  a  moment 

The  years  crept  on  to  183G.  Mrs. 
Whinnery  clung  to  her  work  in  spite 
of  increasing  weakness,  but  fell  at  last 
into  a  bedridden  condition,  and  Whin- 
nery put  a  yet  more  severe  strain  upon 
himself  to  meet  the  expenses  his  wife's 
Illness  entailed. 

Nasshlter  had,  so  far,  made  no  move. 
Why  should  he  act?  The  least  hand- 
some of  the  predatory  instincts  takes 
shape  as  a  spider-like  passivity  while 
the  web  of  untoward  circumstance  en- 
traps the  victim.  It  was  not  until  the 
latter  half  of  1836  that  he  added  his 
hand  to  the  blows  of  fortune  falling 
upon  the  farmer,  borrowing  the  occa- 
sion from  that  sentence  In  the  Ameson 
lease  which  had  been  the  single  quali- 
fication of  the  gift. 

"It  looks  as  if  the  land  were  going 
clean  clamrotten,"  he  would  say,  when 
he  chanced  to  encounter  Whinnery. 

These  skirmishes  with  his  landlord 
produced  a  nervous  Irritation  danger- 
ous to  a  man  as  overstrained  as  Whin- 
nery. It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
«nd  of  March,  1837,  a  little  under  seven 
years  since  Silver's  departure,  that 
Nasshlter  uttered  his  first  clear  threat 

The  month  had  opened  favorably 
with  abundant  fertilizing  rains,  and  he 
began  to  fear  that  the  proverbial  good 
luck  of  the  Whlnnerys  might  return, 
and  he  lose  the  chance  of  dispossessing 
his  tenant.  To  Whinnery  the  definite 
threat  came  as  the  last  turn  of  the 
screw.  He  had  risen  one  momiilg  in 
apparently  good  health,  but  after  a 
meeting  with  Nasshlter  fell  in  the  field 
as  a  tree  that  is  struck.  They  carried 
him  into  the  house,  and  he  was  laid 
In  the  bed  by  the  side  of  his  dying 
wife.  The  paralysis  which  had  seized 
him  left  him  powerless,  left  him  speech- 


less, but  did  not  deprive  him  of  under- 
standing, nor  of  sight,  nor  of  hearing; 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  reticent 
life,  the  struggle  of  his  whole  soul  was 
after  an  utterance  denied  him.  He 
knew  he  wae  dying,  yet  found  himself 
cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  impart- 
ing to  Silence  Information  which  It  was 
urgently  necessary  he  should  impart 
Though  he  had  of  late  years  taken  her 
into  his  tuition  and  confidence  in  many 
matters,  from  complete  openness  he 
had  fallen  short  Too  late  he  regretted 
it;  but  against  the  wall  of  numb  inabil- 
ity, will  and  desire  battled  in  vain. 
The  most  he  could  do  was  to  throw  into 
his  eyes  an  anxious  entreaty  that  rent 
the  heart  of  his  daughter. 

The  sympathy  between  father  and 
child  gave  poignancy  to  the  situation, 
his  Impotent  anguish  being  reflected  In 
her  distressed  inability  to  Interpret  It 

"Ye  want  to  tell  me  something,  fad- 
der,**  she  would  cry,  "and  ye  cannot 
But  I'U  seek  it  out" 

There  would  follow,  she  fancied,  a 
faint  abatement  in  the  entreating  an- 
guish. 

One  night  she  did  not  undress.  At 
dawn,  coming  to  his  side,  she  perceived 
how  nekr  was  the  end,  and  bent  to  lis- 
ten for  the  sound  of  his  breath.  And 
his  eyes,  which  had  been  closed,  opened 
to  fix  themselves  upon  her  in  a  last 
agony  after  speech. 

In  that  moment  her  mind  carried  her 
to  the  hour  when  she  had  heard  him 
cry  in  the  stable  upon  the  absent  Sil- 
ver— crying  that  the  Farm  was  his. 
Did  he  suppose  that  she  had  forgotten, 
or  had  missed  the  meaning  of  that  mo- 
ment? An  Inspiration  of  wisdom 
prompted  her  to  speak  three  words  and 
to  keep  within  the  limits  of  that  safe 
short  utterance. 

"Fadder!  I  know,"  said  she. 

At  that,  quiet  as  a  soothing  hand 
passed  over  his  faca,  and  with  a  soft 
breath  of  unutterable  relief,  he  was 
gone. 
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A  fortnight  later,  Silence  stood  the 
lonely  witness  of  the  second  death. 
Mrs.  Whinnery  sighed  away  her  life  in 
the  utterance  of  that  name  which  for 
so  long  she  had  locked  within  her 
heart.  As  she  passed  away,  there  es- 
caped from  her  lips  the  yearning  cry  of 
"Nanna!" 


To  the  understanding  and  conscience 
of  Silence,  it  appeared  that  two  solemn 
injunctions  had  been  laid  upon  her. 
The  one,  the  delivery  of  the  Farm  into 
the  hands  of  Silver  as  rightful  owner. 
The  other,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
memory  of  Nanna  at  least 

Emma  Brooke. 


{To  he  oonHnued.) 


REVOLUTION  AND  LANGUAGE. 


If  the  Russian  revolution  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  bureau- 
cracy, it  has  certainly  effected  a  pro- 
found change  in  the  mental  habits  of 
the  masses  of  the  people.  It  has  shat- 
tered old  conceptions  of  the  order  of 
things  that  seemed  as  firm  as  the  hills, 
it  has  opened  a  whole  new  world  of 
possibilities,  and  awakened  an  eager 
spirit  of  questioning  that  will  lead  very 
far.  The  process  of  development 
towards  Western  ways  of  thinking  is 
^111  by  no  means  complete.  The  old 
'  ideas  are  in  a  state  of  flux  and  mingle 
strangely  with  the  new  in  the  tossing 
and  whirling  of  the  stream.  And  the 
new  is  often  apprehended  by  the  help 
of  the  old.  There  are  thousands  of 
Itusslan  peasants  who,  in  their  attitude 
to  what  Westerners  consider  the  com- 
monest boons  of  civilization,  remind 
one  of  the  old  Moscow  nurse  who  trav- 
elled with  her  master's  family  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Crimea,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  sparkling  expanse  of  the 
Black  Sea  cried,  "Oh,  what  a  big  Mos- 
cow river!"  And  there  are  times  when 
the  old  asserts  itself  in  peculiarly  repul- 
sive forms,  in  pogroms  carried  out  in 
the  name  of  the  Tsar,  the  Faith  and 
the  Nation,  and  in  such  cases  as  that 
of  the  brutal  murder  of  a  two-year-old 
child  by  deluded  peasants  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  religious  impostor  in  the  Mog- 
ileff  government,  or  the  attack  made 
by  peasants  in  a  northern  government 
on  a  Finnish  ethnologist  simply  because 
he    incautiously    declared    himself    a 


Lutheran,  fsut  over  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  tfie  spell  of  the  old  is  broken^ 
and  though  apathy  may  ensue  upon 
fierceness  of  protest,  and  though  the 
outward  forms  of  the  old  may  still  re- 
main, such  outward  forms  are  but 
charred  trunks  through  wl^ich  the  clear- 
ing fires  of  pioneers  have  passed:  the 
seed  of  Western  culture  has  been  sown 
and  must  spring  up  in  a  harvest  of  new 
institutions.  3 

It  would  require  a  very  careful  and 
comprehensive  investigation  of  previous 
conditions,  and  of  all  the  revolutionary 
factors  that  have  been  at  work  in  or- 
der to  estimate  even  approximately  the 
extent  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  mental  outlook  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  But  there  is  one  sphere 
that  gives  a  trustworthy  clue  to  the 
direction  taken  by  the  changejC^nd  that 
is  the  daily  speech  of  the  masses  of  the 
people)  Few  people  who  have  lived 
in  Russia  during  the  last  few  years 
could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  constant 
emergence  of  new  words  in  ordinary 
conversation;  every  stage  of  the  rapid 
political  development  brought  with  it 
additions  to  the  Russian  vocabulary 
which  in  the  general  excitement,  with 
that  strange  swiftness  of  communica- 
tion which  was  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  the  revolutionary  time, 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  context,  a  wide 
range  of  mental  associations,  and  be- 
came household  words.  Not  all  such  ad- 
ditions have  been  recognized  by  scien- 
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tiflc  authorities,  though  some  of  them, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  conservatives, 
have  been  admitted  into  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  Dahl's  great  dictionary  of  the 
language.  But  they  are  v^ords  that 
have  become  familiar  to  the  people,  are 
used  by  the  people,  and  have  that  irre- 
sistible claim  to  recognition  that  Is  es- 
tablished by  use. 

The  additions  to  the  general  vocab- 
uhiry  have  by  no  means  involved  in 
every  case  the  creation  or  the  introduc- 
tion of  words  hitherto  unknown  in  Rus- 
sian. Many  of  them  had  been  in  regu- 
lar use  amongst  the  intelligentsia,  the 
restricted  group  of  educated  people  who 
took  a  more  or  less  lively  interest  in  ab- 
stract questions.  But  the  language  of 
the  Intelligentsia  is  strange  to  the 
masses  of  the  people.  An  old  cook 
when  asked  by  her  mistress  whether 
6he  understood  her  when  she  talked 
with  her  literary  friends  answered,  "It 
is  as  though  you  were  talking  Russian, 
but  I  can't  understand  what  you  are 
saying."  Happy  were  those  members 
of  the  intelligentsia  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  people  and  could, 
when  they  chose,  speak  the  people*s 
rich,  virile,  idiomatic  language.  But 
only  too  often  students  and  professional 
men  talked  with  peasants  in  the  color- 
less and  bookish  language  that  is  cus- 
tomarily employed  by  the  educated 
class,  and  so  closed  against  themselves 
the  heart  of  those  they  wished  to  influ- 
ence, (vyith  the  Russian  educated  class 
the  distinction  between  the  spoken  and 
the  written  language  is  much  slighter 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
other  great  nations  of  EJuropeO  The 
peasant  did  not  understand  the  Ger- 
manized Russian  of  the  monthly  maga- 
zines, and  he  therefore  naturally  found 
it  dlfflcult  to  understand  the  language 
of  the  intelligentsia.^ 

To  a  large  extent  linguistic  develop- 

^The  langaage  of  pare  literatare  (poetry 
and  the  novel)  has  fortnnatelT  almost  en- 
tirely escaped  the  Infeotion  of  the  Oermanis. 
ing  tendency. 


ment  during  the  last  two  yeafs  has 
gone  in  the  direction  of  making  words 
used  hitherto  exclusively  by  the  intel- 
ligentsia the  property  of  the  masses  of 
the  people.  To  take  the  most  obvious 
Instance.  In  December  1825,  when  a 
band  of  revolutionary  officers  shouted 
in  Senate  Square  in  St  Petersburg, 
'^Constitution!  Constitution.*"  many  of 
the  onlookers  thought  the  word  referred 
to  the  wife  of  the  heir-apparent,  the 
(f rand-Duke  Constantino.  Now,  if  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  "constitu- 
tion" is  not  understood  by  the  majority 
of  peasants— could  every  English 
farmer  state  it  offhand?— its  general 
sense  and  the  sphere  of  conceptions  in 
which  such  an  idea  has  its  place  have 
become  very  familiar  to  the  people  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  of  fierce  storm 
and  strain.  (The  shock  of  conflict,  the 
common  hope,  the  common  suffering 
have  thrown  the  intelligentsia  and  the 
people  together.  In  the  process  of  rev- 
olutionary agitation,  by  strikes,  insur- 
rection and  electoral  campaigns  and  the 
Duma  sessions  something  approaching 
a  common  language  has  been  estab- 
lished. Ideas  and  hopes  that  for  over 
half-a-century  have  been  cherished  al- 
most in  secret  by  the  intelligentsia  have 
been  brought  home  to  the  people.  It  Is 
only  in  a  slight  degree  as  the  result  of 
direct  propaganda  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  new  common  language  has  been 
spread  abroad.  &ew  words  have  arisen 
almost,  as  it  were,  spontaneously  to 
the  people's  lips  as  symbols  of  the  man- 
ifold emotions  awakened  by  the  specta- 
cle of  the  reeling  and  tottering  of  the 
whole  social  fabric^ 

As  it  happens  practical  reasons  have 
suggested  attempts  to  place  on  record 
the  linguistic  deposit  of  revolutionary 
periods.  From  time  to  time  there 
have  appeared  so-called  "Guides"  or 
"Interpreters"  for  readers  of  newspa- 
pers and  pamphlets,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  explain  to  the  peasant  and  the 
working  man  the  more  or  less  unfamll- 
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lar  words  he  Is  sure  to  meet  with  In  his 
reading  on  questions  of  the  day.  The 
break-down  of  the  censorship  let  loose 
upon  the  book-market  a  flood  of  books, 
pamphlets,  booklets  and  leaflets  on  so- 
cial and  political  subjects.  Transla- 
tions of  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
and  German  literature  on  Socialism  and 
Anarchism  have  appeared;  in  October 
and  November  1905,  and  again  during 
the  session  of  the  first  Duma  in  190G,  a 
large  number  of  newspapers  were  bom 
to  a  short  and  turbulent  existence; 
party  programmes,  party  literature  in 
pamphlet  and  leaflet  form  were  dissem- 
inated far  and  wide;  finally  the  reports 
of  the  Duma  debates  found  their  way 
to  remote  villages.  The  peasants 
«agerly  sought  explanations  of  the 
startling  events  that  were  taking  place 
before  their  eyes,  and  those  of  them 
wlK)  could  read,  perused  diligently  and 
made  earnest  efforts  to  understand  such 
of  the  new  literature  as  came  in  their 
way.  (But  a  good  deal  of  this  litera- 
ture was  only  partially  intelligible  to 
the  masses  of  the  people. )  Perhaps  the 
only  thoroughly  successful  attempt  to 
Interpret  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  the 
significance  of  the  events  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period  was  that  embodied  in  a 
paper  published  in  Moscow  by  the  lib- 
•eral  priest,  Father  Petroflf,  written  in 
exceedingly  simple  language  and  con- 
taining a  number  of  articles  written  by 
X)easants.  Very  few  writers,  even 
with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  make 
themselves  intelligible,  could  avoid  us- 
ing foreign  or  learned  words  in  discuss- 
ing the  ideas  involved  in  the  emancipa- 
tory movement.  The  new  words  spread 
and  were  frequently  misunderstood  or 
half -understood,  with  very  cuiious  re- 
sults. About  the  time  of  the  great 
Strike  in  1905  there  was  much  talk  of 
a  republic  (Respublika),  and  peasants 
hearing  the  word  interpreted  it  in  a 
very  sinister  sense.  They  took  it  to 
mean  Ryezh-publiku  (cut  the  public  to 
pieces).    The  Constitutional  Democratic 


Party  had  to  adopt  a  new  title  (the 
party  of  the  People's  Freedom),  because 
In  the  first  place  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic was  discovered  to  be  almost  un- 
pronounceable by  illiterate  tongues,  and 
in  the  second  place  peasants  were  apt 
to  confuse  It  with  a  word  of  similar 
sound  (Konnokrady),  meaning  horse- 
thieves.  The  Russian  peasant  Is  very 
fond  of  using  learned  words  of  which 
he  only  vaguely  understands  the  mean- 
ing. He  will  speak  of  ''colossar*  and 
''special,"  and  in  rare  moments  of  exal- 
tation of  "encyclopeedlc"  when  he 
wishes  to  express  the  inexpressible,  and 
he  will  roll  on  his  tongue  such  a  word 
as  "ingore**  when  he  wishes  to  convey 
an  idea  distantly  resembling  that  com- 
monly expressed  by  "ignore."  Under 
such  conditions  "guides,"  or  "inter- 
preters," for  newspaper  readers  are 
clearly  by  no  means  superfiuous. 

From  these  guides,  then,  some  idea 
may  be  gained  of  the  innovation  ef- 
fected by  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  the  vocabulary  of  common  life,  and 
that  Issued  by  the  Vyatka  Publishing 
Company  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  aver- 
age example.  It  contains  a  fairly 
complete  list  of  the  new  words,  and  Its 
definitions,  far  from  being  coldly  ob- 
jective, very  frequently  refiect  the  pas- 
sion of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  ^he 
words  that  have  thus  recently  found 
their  way  into  general  currency  may  be 
divided  into  four  classe^  Fij:^  those 
describing  the  new.  political  and  social 
conceptions  to  which  the  revolution  has 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  masses:  sec- 
<mdly,  those  connected  with  various 
phases  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
itself;  thirdly,  words  describing  the  old 
regime  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
libera  tory  movement;  and  fourthly, 
those  referring  to  ordinary  conceptions 
of  Western  civilization  which  up  till 
now  have  been  unfamiliar  to  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

Under  the  first  category  the  word  for 
"liberty,"   with  all  its  fresh  connota- 
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tions,  occupies  a  peculiar  position.  The 
word  Itself  (svoboda)  is  very  ancient, 
and  Is  common  to  all  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages. From  the  Russians  even  the- 
Finns,  as  Finnish  scholars  have  re- 
cently reminded  their  countrymen,  not 
without  bitterness,  borrowed  at  some 
remote  period  their  word  for  liberty. 
But  amongst  the  Russian  people  the 
word  had  formerly  a  comparatively  re- 
stricted significance.  The  term  used 
most  frequently  by  the  peasants  in  re- 
ferring to  the  emancipation  from  serf- 
dom, and  employed  by  the  revolution- 
aries in  the  seventies  as  an  equivalent 
for  liberty,  was  not  "svoboda,"  but  a 
word  "volya,"  meaning  literally  "will," 
so  to  speak,  "freedom  to  act  at  one*s 
will  and  pleasure,"  an  Idea  very  dear 
to  the  heart  of  a  serf  who,  for  instance, 
was  compelled  to  marry  not  the  woman 
he  loved,  but  the  woman  his  master 
chose  for  him.  An  old  peasant,  a 
former  serf,  once  told  me  that  the  hap- 
piest day  in  his  life  was  one  he  spent  in 
hunting  in  company  with  the  son  of 
his  former  master.  And  when  I  asked 
why,  he  replied:  "Because  we  wan- 
dered all  day  long  whither  we  would, 
rested  when  we  would,  walked  when 
we  would,  and  there  was  no  one  to  say 
no,"  and  the  old  man's  dim  eyes  lit  up 
with  gladness  at  the  recollection.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  been  touched 
for  a  moment  by  a  faint  breath  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gossack  of  the  olden  time, 
whose  glory  was  that  he  was  "free" 
(volny)  to  come  and  go,  to  fight  and 
feast,  to  ride  over  the  broad  steppe 
whither  and  when  he  would. 

The  word  "svoboda"  probably  bears 
for  the  peasant  almost  the  same  mean- 
ing as  the  word  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  use  for  the  emancipation  from 
serfdom.  It  is  possible,  Indeed,  that 
the  suggestion  of  one  scholar  Is  well 
founded,  namely,  that  "svobo;da"  Is  de- 
rived from  a  word  meaning  "one's 
own,"  and  thus,  etymologlcaljy.  Im- 
plies personal^  initiative,  Independence 
of  action.      At  any  rate  in  the  early 


stages  of  the  revolution  liberty  was  gen- 
erally regarded  negatively,  as  freedom 
from  restraint,  and  in  the  first  intox- 
ication that  followed  upon  the  October 
manifesto  this  freedom  from  restraint 
was  frequently  interpreted  In  the  very 
broadest  sense,  as  freedom  not  only 
from  political  restraint  but  from  every 
kind  of  obligation  towards  one's  fel- 
lows.* Sometimes  this  self-assertion 
assumed  forms  that  were  decidedly  un- 
attractive. It  displayed  Itself  not  only 
in  such  harmless  cases  as  those  of  the 
Insistence  of  students  on  being  admitted 
free  of  charge  to  places  of  entertain- 
ment in  virtue  of  their  rights  as  citi- 
zens, but  In  the  graver  Issues  of  the 
revolutionary  conflict,  as  when  In  criti- 
cal moments,  when  the  success  of  a 
movement  depended  very  largely  on 
persistent  agitation,  newspaper  com- 
positors suddenly  struck  for  higher 
wages,  and  refused  to  permit  their  pa- 
pers to  appear.  Not  In  a  day  or  a 
month  does  a  people  learn  to  distln-  Z 
guish  between  freedom  and  license,  or 
to  realize  in  it8**?uTness  the^  great  idea 
of  personal  liberty.  "^The  marvel  in 
Russia  Is  not  that  there  has  been  so 
much  extravagance,  but  that,  consider- 
ing the  long  duration  and  the  severity 
of  the  despotic  regime,  there  has  been 
so  little.  And  if  liberty  has  not  yet 
been  gained,  it  is  at  least  a  great 
achievement  that  the  conception  of  It 
has  been  brought  home  to  the  masses, 
and  that  it  has  become  an  axiom  that 
liberty  must  be  wo9l 

After  "liberty"  there  comes  a  whole 
group  of  words  describing  various  fea- 
tures of  the  new  order.  And  here  one 
is  reminded  of  the  sudden  enrichment 
of  the  French  language  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Revolution,  when  words  like 
"budget,"  "motion,"  and  "club"  were 
borrowed  from  English;  certain  French 
words  acquired  a  new  meaning,  e.g, 
"constitution,"  "convention,"  "aristo- 
crate;"  while  a  number- of  entirely  new 

*  Policemen  frequently  say  threateningLy 
**I'll  give  yon  freedom"  in  tne  sense  of  '*I'Il 
make  it  hot  for  yon.'' 
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words  came  Into  use,  such  as  "revolu- 
tionner,"  "lanterner"  (to  hang  on  lamp- 
posts), "septembriser,"  "septembriseur," 
"guUlotlne,"  "rtgiclde,"  "sans-culotte." 
So  in  Russian  there  is  the  word  "con- 
stitution" itself  for  which  no  suitable 
Russian    word    has    been    found,    the 
phrase,   "legal  order"   used  by  Count 
Witte  in  his  famous  memorandum  to 
the  Tsar  in  1905,  not  having  found  gen- 
eral acceptance.*    Then  there  are  such 
words  as  "Home-rule,"  which  is  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  English,  the 
"h"   being  turned   into   "g"   after  the 
Russian  manner;  "the  great  charter  of 
liberties"  (Magna  Charta),  "habeas  cor- 
pus," "Parliament,"  "meeting"  (which 
is  used  as  in  French  in  the  sense  of 
political   meeting);    **party"    (even   for 
this  conception  a  foreign  word  is  used, 
though  Poles  and  Finns  have  succeeded 
in  finding  for  it  native  terms);  "coal- 
ition,"   "collectivism,"    "socialisation," 
and   "nationalization"   (of   land),    "de- 
centralization,"  "autonomy,"   "federal- 
Ism,"     and     "separatism"     (all     these 
words  bearing  on  the  problem  of  how 
to  reconcile  the  demands  of  the  various 
nationalities   within  the  Empire  with 
the  idea  of  the  Ehnpire's  unity);  a  Rus- 
sian word  meaning  "immunity  of  the 
person,"  formerly  only  used  by  the  in- 
telligentsia, now  more  or  less  familiar 
to    the    masses;    Russian    words    for 
"Lower  House,"  "Upper  House,"  and 
the  Two  Chamber  System;  Constituent 
Assembly  (a  phrase  over  which  fierce 
battles  have  been  waged  between  Lib- 
erals who  accepted  the  Gk>vernment*s 
Duina,  and  revolutionaries  who  insisted 
that  nothing  could  be  accepted  short  of 
a  genuine  Constituent  Assembly). 

Most  interesting  are  the  words  be- 
longing to  the  second  group,  and  char- 
acterizing various  phases  of  the  revolu- 


*  The  phraM  "legal  order'*  was  aaed  by  the 
"intelligentsU'*  ae  a  eabsUtole  for  ••constito- 
tion"  In  the  days  when  the  latter  word  was 
under  the  ban  or  the  oensor.  Naturally  when 
the  Oovemment  declared  itself  constltntional 
^e  phrase  "legal  order"  was  no  longer  re- 
quired. 


tlonary  struggle.    It  was  in  this  sphere 
that  the  process  of  word  formation  as 
distinguished  from  mere  borrowing  of 
foreign    words    displayed    itself    most 
'  clearly.    A  series  of  such  words  might 
serve  as  chapter  headings  in  a  record 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.    There 
are    the    party    names,    for   instance. 
Originally  the  parties  described  them- 
selves by  loud  sounding  titles  with  a 
heavy  rhythm  like  the  thud  of  a  rail- 
way train.      But  very  speedily  these 
titles   were   clipped   by   frequent   use. 
The  social  democrats  are  spoken  of  as 
Ess-deks  (S.D.),  the  Socialist  revolution- 
aries as  Ess-Ere  (S.R.);  a  small  party 
of  Populist  Socialists  formed  last  year 
as  Enn-esses.    Then  from  these  abbre- 
Aiated  titles  are  formed  strange  deriva- 
tives.   Those  who  without  belonging  to 
these  parties   adopt  their  tactics  are 
spoken  of  as  Ess-dek-izers  or  Bss-er- 
izers,  as  one  might  speak  of  Judalzers. 
The  sub-title  of  the  Constitutional  Dem- 
ocrats has  not  found  favor,  and  they 
are   generally   known   as   the   Kadets 
(K.D.).       The     Conservatives,     wivose 
party   takes  itb  name  from   the  date 
on  which  the  Emperor  signed  the  Con- 
stitutional manifesto  (Oct  17,  O.S.),  are 
known  as  Octobrists.    Very  singular  is 
the  way  in  which  the  term  "Black  Hun- 
dred" and  its  derivatives  have  come  to 
be  applied  to  the  reactionary  elements. 
Sotnia  (a  hundred)  is  the  name  applied 
to  a  squadron   of  Cossacks,  and  the 
Black  Hundred  was  a  slang  term  ap- 
plied to  the  gangs  of  roughs  in  the 
larger  towns.     Formerly  the  word  was 
occasionally  used  in  reference  to  reac- 
tionary forces  generally.      Then  with 
the  outbreak  of  i)olice-organized  pog- 
roms it  was  applied  to  the  gangs  of 
roughs  employed  to  attack  the  Jews 
and  to  organizers  of  the  movement,  and 
so  to  reactionaries  of  all  kinds.      It  is 
now  nsed  chiefly  as  a  synonym  of  the 
Union  of  the  Russian  people,  but  ac- 
cording  to   the   temperament   of   the 
speaker  it  may  be  used  as  a  term  of 
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re];Mroach  to  extreme  reactionaries,  to 
moderate  Conservatiyes,  or  even,  if  the 
speaker  is  very  revolutionary  and 
greatly  excited,  to  Liberals. 

There  are  again  some  curious  words 
that  describe  conflicting  tendencies 
within  various  parties.  The  Social 
Democrats  are  divided  into  two  perpet- 
ually warring  factions  known  as  the 
Minority  and  the  Majority,  because  at 
the  Congress  several  years  ago  when 
the  split  took  place  it  was  thus  that 
the  relative  sti'ength  of  the  factions 
stood.  The  words  have  no  numerical 
signiflcance  now:  they  merely  stand  for 
the  more  moderate  and  the  more  revo- 
lutionary factions  respectively.  From 
the  Russian  for  "majority"  and  "minor-  * 
ity"  have  been  formed  derivatives  in  a 
fasliion  serenely  independent  of  the  or- 
dinary laws  of  Russian  etymology,  as 
though  we  should  say  "mlnorlst"  and 
"majorist,"  and  "minoristish,"  "major- 
istish."  And  then  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
cussion, in  a  popular  paper  you  get  a 
sentence  like  this;  "the  Minoristish 
fraction  must  take  into  account  the 
boycott  psychology,*'  a  sentence  which 
is  neither  English  nor  Russian,  and  to 
understand  which  almost  a  special  ini- 
tiation is  required. 

To  distinguish  the  various  shades  of 
political  thought,  the  French  and  Ger- 
man terminology  is  employed — "left** 
for  radical,  "right**  for  reactionary,  and 
"centre**  for  liberal.  The  words  "left** 
and  "right**  are  generally  known  and 
understood,  and  "leftnees**  is  consid- 
ered highly  honorable,  so  that  people 
who  have  no  particular  political  convic- 
tions, but  wish  to  curry  favor  with  the 
crowd,  demonstratively  insist  on  their 
leftness,  and  vigorously  abuse  the  less 
noisy  for  their  "rightness.**  But  there 
are  still  to  be  found  happy  souls  whose 
Ideas  of  "left**  and  "right**  are  deUght- 
fully  vague.  Some  time  ago  a  peas- 
ant came  home  after  a  thanksgiving 
service  for  the  Tsar*8  supposed  deliv- 
erance from  assassination.  When  asked 


where  he  had  been  he  declared,  "It  was 
a  thanksgiving  service  because  the  left 
and  the  right  have  united,  and 
say  there  is  to  be  no  Tsar  any 
more.** 

There  is  one  name  that  marks  not  a 
paiiy  but  a  class  distinction.  The 
word  "bourgeois**  has  become  during 
the  revolutionary  period  one  of  the 
coir.monest  terms  of  reproach.  Nat- 
urally the  Socialists  describe  the  Liber- 
als as  "bourgeois** — the  Vyatka  "Guide** 
defines  "bourgeois'*  as  a  "well-fed  and 
prosperous  person*' — but  amongst  the 
Socialists  themselves  the  word  is  used 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  The  Social 
Democrats  and  the  Socialist  Revolution- 
aries call  each  other  bourgeois,  the  Ma- 
jority Fraction  of  the  Social  Demo- 
crats apply  the  name  to  the  Minority, 
and  amongst  the  Socialist  Revolution- 
aries it  is  applied  to  the  dissidents  now 
known  as  Populist  Socialists,  while  the 
Socialist  Revolutionaries  are  called 
"bourgeois**  by  the  more  extreme  Max- 
imalists. Amongst  the  working-men 
the  word  has  come  to  be  used  without  * 
any  political  association  as  a  mere  term 
of  abuse. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
parties  there  have  come  into  use  a  large 
number  of  terms  that  are  new  to  the 
people,  e.g.,  "leader"  (the  English  word), 
"speech,"    "organize,**    "organization,** 
"fraction,**     "congress'*     (the     foreign 
word  is  unnecessary  as  a  native  word 
exists;  the  German  word  "Parteltag.** 
sometimes  used  by  Social  Democrats, 
has  still  less  claim  to  naturalization), 
"programme,"    "resolution'*    (which  is 
apt  to  be  confused  with  "revolution*'), 
"organ"    (the   party   organ),    "obstruc- 
tion,*' "losung**  (an  adaptation  of  the 
German  word  for  watchword),  "club,** 
"delegate,**      "demagogue,**      '*intema- 
tibnal**  (Socialists  in  referring  to  inter- 
national Socialism  frequently  use  the 
French  instead  of  the  native  Russian 
adjective),  and  a  great  many  words  be- 
sides, most  of  which  are  borrowed  from 
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Freuch  or  English  and  used  in  the  Eug- 
ILsh  sense. 

Then  there  are  terms  descriptive  of 
particular  forms  of  revolutionary 
or  counter-revolutionary  action.  For 
"strike,"  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
movement,  two  words  were  used  indif- 
ferently, one  meaning  "cessation  of 
work"  (derived  from  the  Italian 
"basta/'  enough),  and  another  meaning, 
strictly  speaking,  "combination,"  but 
the  former  has  now  almost  completely 
ousted  the  latter.  Peasants  frequently 
used  the  word  for  strike  in  the  sense 
of  disturbance  generally,  as  was  not  un- 
natural considering  the  immense  social 
upheaval  the  great  strikes  caused.  For 
"blackleg"  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 
troduce the  German  word  "streik- 
brecher."  In  the  radical  newspapers  it 
was  applied  during  the  postal  strike  to 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  under- 
took to  sort  and  distribute  letters,  but 
it  failed  to  take  root  "Pogrom"  is 
a  word  with  which  in  its  present  spe- 
«  ciflc  sense  the  revolutionary  period  has 
made  not  only  Russia  but  western  Eu- 
rope sadly  familiar.  Yet  on  the  after- 
noon when  the  Byelostok  pogrom  was 
being  hotly  discussed  in  the  first  Duma, 
I  met  an  old  peasant  deputy  who  imag- 
ined that  all  the  excitement  in  the 
House  had  been  occasioned  by  attacks 
vn  estates  (razgroni/y).  The  word  "hooli- 
gan" has  become  naturalized,  is  fre- 
quently mispronounced  by  the  illiter- 
ate as  "fooUgan."  and  "pooligan,"  is  in 
much  more  common  use  than  it  is  in 
English,  and  has  derivatives  corre- 
sponding to  such  English  terms  as 
"hooligan-like"  and  "hooliganism,"  and 
is  often  used  metaphorically  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  tendencies  in  literature 
and  the  press.  There  are  hackneyed 
newspaper  phrases  like  "Bartholomew's 
Eve,"  and  "the  Sicilian  Vespers,"  that 
recall  the  days  of  panic  in  1905,  w^en 
it  was  feared  that  the  Black  Gangs, 
under  the  protection  of  the  police  would 
attack  and  kill  on  a  given  night  Jews 


and  intelligentsia.  "Proscription  lists," 
too,  remind  one  how  frequently  the  re- 
actionary groups  have  drawn  up  lists 
of  prominent  members  of  the  opposition 
who  were  to  be  secretly  assassinated^ 
and  how  in  the  case  of  MM.  Herzen- 
stein  and  lollos  the  threat  was  carried 
into  execution.  The  word  "boycott" 
has  become  very  popular,  and  is  applied 
to  almost  every  form  of  passive  resist- 
ance. Shops  are  boycotted,  and  so 
are  elections,  and  so  are  professions, 
and  so  are  unpopular  schoolboys. 
"Provocator"  and  "renegade"  are  words 
that  have  become  painfully  familiar 
in  the  course  of  the  movement,  and  to 
.  kill  an  agent  provooatew  is  considered 
by  revolutionaries  an  act  of  party  loy- 
alty. In  1906,  when  the  epidemic  of 
highway  robbery  was  at  its  height,  the 
word  "expropriation"  ,  became  ex- 
tremely popular.  It  was  current  slang, 
and  was  used  even  of  borrowing  a 
book;  even  children  knew  the  word. 
Two  children  were  one  day  playing  a 
strange  wild  game.  When  asked  by  a 
passer-by  what  it  was,  they  replied 
"Triation."  There  are  several  Rus- 
sian words  that  are  used  in  a  peculiar 
sense  chiefly  by  Social  Democrats. 
Some  Russians  who  were  returning 
from  abroad  shortly  after  the  Great 
Strike  in  1905  were  amused  at  hearing 
a  Social  Democrat  ask  a  railway  guard 
whether  a  certain  strike  had  been  "con- 
scious or  elemental,"  for  the  Social 
Democrats  as  a  rule  distrust  the  ele- 
mental, and  believe  only  in  action  un- 
dertaken on  the  basis  of  clearly-defined 
principles.  A  "conscious"  working- 
man  in  the  language  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, is  one  who  has  received  and 
apprehended  the  Social  Democratic 
doctrine.  Another  word  that  Is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  in  Social  Demo- 
cratic speeches,  and  pamphlets  Is,  one 
that  means  literally  a  stepping  out,  and 
is  used  vaguely  In  the  sense  of  a  great 
popular  movement,  preferably  an  in- 
surrection.     Amongst  the  revolution 
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ries,  too,  such  newly-coined  words  are 
current  as  "massovka"  (for  mass  meet- 
lnj?>,  and  "massovlk"  (an  attendant  on 
mass  meetings),  "boyevlk"  (a  member 
of  a  fighting  band).  The  word  "barri- 
cades" has  become  tolerably  familiar, 
though  during  the  Moscow  Insurrec- 
tion the  cabmen  who  drove  me  usually 
employed  the  Russian  word  meaning 
barriers.  One  occasionally  comes 
across  a  sentence  like,  "the  Vyatka  *col- 
lective*  met  on  Thursday,  and  rejected 
the  'directive'  of  the  Central  Ck)mmlt- 
tee."  Such  a  sentence  Is  Greek  to 
the  uninitiated,  but  the  true  Social 
Democrat  realizes  at  once  its  revolu- 
tionary connotation.  The  "collective" 
Is  the  whole  body  of  party  workers,  agi- 
tators, organizers,  distributors  of  litera- 
ture, etc.,  while  the  "directive"  is  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee in  regard  to  the  tactics  to  be 
employed  under  given  circumstances. 
A  case  in  which  the  "collective"  rejects 
the  "directive"  is  therefore  one  of  open 
revolt. 

There  is  a  third  group  of  words  de- 
scriptive of  the  general  attitude  to  the 
old  r6glme  during  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod. "Bureaucrat,"  for  Instance,  has 
acquired  in  Russia  a  peculiarly  odious 
significance.  Two  workmen  were  one 
day  quarrelling  on  the  Nevsky  Proa- 
pekt,  and  one  of  them,  having  ex- 
hausted the  extraordinarily  rich  Rus- 
sian vocabulary  of  abuse,  finally 
launched  against  his  adversary  a 
crowning  Insult  "You  bureaucrat!" 
he  cried.  In  much  the  same  way  Jews 
in  Vilna  vilify  each  other  with  the  help 
of  the  word  "Russifler."  "The  Star 
Chamber"  is  a  name  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  inner  circle,  the  "clique"  or 
the  "Camarilla"  of  reactionaries  who 
are  supposed  to  inspire  the  Tsar's  pol- 
icy. "Dictator"  recalls  those  days  In 
1905  when  the  Tsar  hesitated  between 
granting  a  constitution  and  giving  dic- 
tatorial powers  to  Count  Ignatleff.  How 
often  during  the  last  two  years  have 
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hard-driven  Journalists  written  of  the 
"many-headed  Hydra,"  "the  sword  of 
Damocles,"  and  "Draconian  laws;"  and 
"reaction"  and  "counter-revolution"  are 
words  that  now  sound  to  thousands 
like  the  death-knell  of  hope. 

Finally,  the  revolution  has  popular- 
ized a  number  of  words  that  have  no 
direct  connection  with  politics,  but  de- 
scribe commonplaces  of  civilization  that 
have  hitherto  lain  beyond  the  peasant's 
habitual  range  of  thought.  The  words 
"culture"  and  "civilization"  them- 
selves require  explanation,  and  it  is 
startling  to  be  reminded  that  the  word 
"port"  has  been  unfamiliar  to  millions 
living  in  the  interior.  It  is  touching, 
too,  to  note  that  the  word  for  "holi- 
days" (annual  vacation)  has  hitherto 
been  unknown  to  the  peasant,  though 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  neces- 
sity for  "physical  exercise"  has  never 
occurred  to  him.  Now  that  his  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  life  and 
institutions  of  foreign  lands,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  he  should  ask  for  explanations 
of  such  words  as  "k>rd,"  "lady,"  and 
"policeman,"  while  the  appearance  in  a 
popular  guide  of  such  expressions  as 
"rational  husbandry,"  "intensive  agri- 
culture," "co-operative  societies,"  sug^ 
gests  that  at  last  a  genuine  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  more  profitable 
methods  of  production. 

^or  the  present  purpose  it  is  perhaps 
sufllcleut  to  note  the  innovations  in  the 
Russian  vocabulary.  There  are  many 
indications  that  the  construction  of  the 
language  is  undergoing  a  change,  but 
it  would  be  very  dlfllcult  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  changes  in  construc- 
tion are  due  to  a  process  at  work  in  all 
living  and  developing  languages,  and  to 
what  extent  directly  to  the  revolution. 
A  comparison  between  a  page  of  Tur- 
genyeff  and  a  page  of  a  modern  writer 
like  Andreyefr  certainly  reveals  striking 
differences  In  style.  But  the  contri- 
bution of  the  revolution  to  the  vocab- 
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ulary  stands  out  distinct  and  clear. 
And  tbe  contribution  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  spontanous  development'  of 
the  language.  There  Is  practically  no 
evidence  of  conscious  efforts  to  modify 
the  current  speech.  No  parties  in 
Russia,  for  Instance,  have  adopted  an 
•rdlnance  like  the  resolution  passed  In 
1793  by  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Tame  declaring  that 
the  word  "vous"  In  pronouns  and 
verbs,  referring  to  one  person  only,  is 
to  be  expelled  from  the  language  of 
free  Frenchmeai,  and  is  to  be  replaced 
In  all  cases  by  the  word  "tu,"  nor  has 
any  revolutionary  organization  at- 
tempted to  enforce  the  use  of  the  word 
"citizen,"  as  was  done  In  the  days  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Active  revolu- 
tionaries. It  is  true,  frequently  address 
each  other  as  "thou."  I  have  heard 
M.  Zhilkin,  the  leader  of  the  Labor 
Group  in  the  first  Duma,  relate  how 
quietly  In  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of 
their  new  common  work,  the  members 
of  the  group  dropped  the  formal  "you" 
and  began  to  use  In  conversation  with 
each  other  the  more  intimate  "thou." 
In  moments  of  revolutionary  excite- 
ment the  word  "comrade"  was  very 
freely  used,  and  on  October  31,  1005, 
the  day  after  the  publication  of  the  con- 
stitutional manifesto,  the  word  "citi- 
zen" flew  swiftly  from  lip  to  joyful 
Up.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  use  of 
the  words  was  the  result  of  a  sponta- 
neous and  natural  impulse.  The 
changes  in  the  language  came  about  as 
Inevitably  as  the  revolution  itself,  only 
in  the  fervor  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment the  laws  of  language  development 
operated  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
A  language  develops  by  borrowing 
from  abroad,  by  throwing  Into  the  com- 
mon fund  of  speech  dialect  words, 
words  used  by  particular  castes, 
cliques,  classes  and  organlxa<tion8,  by 
the  tadt  recognition  of  slang  terms  as 
permanent  elements  of  the  language, 
and  by   the  frank   invention   of  new 


words  for  new  occasions.  In  Russia  the 
operation  of  these  processes  has  been 
extraordinarily  intensified.  Words 
have  been  borrowed  from  France,  from 
Germany,  and  from  England;  slang  has 
acquired  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and 
the  pet  phrases  of  cliques  and  parties 
have  become  familiar  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. But  this  swift  development  of 
the  language  possesses  more  than  a 
philological  Interest  Ixhe  new  move* 
ment  has  thrown  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween class  and  class,  the  barriers  that 
the  bureaucracy  had  raised  between 
the  intelligentsia  and  the  masses  of  the 
peopl^  The  cultured  element  in  the 
nation  has  for  a  century  been  enervated 
by  mere  booklshness,  by  lack  of  con- 
taot  with  the  soil,  with  real  life;  while 
the  people,  deprived  of  initiative,  and 
oppressed  by  the  extemalism  of  that 
merely  technical  aspect  of  Western  civ- 
ilization which  was  imposed  on  the  em- 
pire by  the  bureaucracy,  suffered  the 
old  rich  folk-culture  to  pass  into  ob- 
livion, and  at  the  same  time  It  was  ex- 
cluded from  its  rightful  heritage  in 
the  swiftly-pulsing  life  of  the  culture 
of  the  West.  \But  during  the  last  few 
turbulent  years  the  treasured  words 
and  phrases  of  the  Intelligentsia  have 
been  caughl;  up  by  the  lips  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  ideas  of  the  intelligentsia,  that 
is,  the  ideas  of  Western  culture,  have 
gone  abroad  and  are  being  slowly, 
through  days  of  fierce  conflict  and  bit- 
ter disappointment,  translated  into  the 
stable  realities  of  Russian  life^  It  is  a 
difficult  time  for  the  intellectuals.  The 
ideals  that  they  cherished  in  so  pure  a 
form,  a  form  untainted  by  compromise, 
are  being  distorted  by  misapprehension, 
trampled  upon  in  the  mire  of  common 
life,  molten  beyond  recognition  in  fierce 
furnaces  of  revolutionary  conflict.  It 
is  only  gradually  that  the  intellectual 
realizes  that  from  this  furnace  his 
Ideals  will  emerge  as  realities,  but  In 
proportion  as  he  does  realize  this  he 
loses    his    booklshness,    and    acquires 
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somethlii^  of  the  sturdlness  of  the  man 
at  the  plough.  And  the  man  at  the 
plough,  having  suddenly  become  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  a  broader  life,  has 
been  filled  with  a  great  desire,  and  is 
working  slowly  in  his  own  stolid,  pa- 
tient way  to  bring  about  the  realiza- 
tion, ^t  is,  I  think,  in  the  reunion  of 
the  severed  branches  of  the  Russian 
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nation,  the  gift  of  the  intelligentsia  to 
the  people  and  of  the  people  to  the  in< 
telligentsia,  the  fusion  of  the  Western 
culture  with  the  Russian  spirit,  the 
birth  of  a  new  form  of  European— or 
will  it  be  wholly  European?— culture, 
that  the  real  significance  of  the  recent 
sudden  enrichment  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage lies. 

Harold  WUliams. 
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"Me  make  un  'ome  fer  moi  father? 
Why,  01  ain't  got  no  'ome  fer  messel'." 

There  was  not  only  surprise  and  in- 
dignation in  the  man's  tone  as  he  spoke, 
but  an  odd  little  touch  of  sarcasm. 
What  is  the  world  coming  to?  was  the 
thought  in  his  mind,  evidently.  What 
shall  I  be  asked  to  do  next? 

He  was  a  great  hulking  fellow  of 
about  forty,  with  "loafer"  written  in 
unmistakable  terms  in  every  line  in 
his  face,  every  movement  of  his  body. 
He  looked  as  strong  as  an  ox,  but  he 
trailed  his  feet  as  he  walked;  and  as 
he  could  find  nothing  on  which  to  sit, 
he  clung  to  the  wall  for  support. 

A  few  days  previously  a  very  decent 
old  man,  in  the  workhouse  i)erforce,  his 
strength  having  failed  him,  had  assured 
me  with  the  ring  of  true  ecmviction  in 
his  voice  that,  if  he  had  a  pension  of 
Ito.  a  week,  his  son,  beyond  whom  be 
had  neither  kith  nor  kin,  would  gladly 
make  a  home  for  him,  he  knew.  And 
this  loafer  was  his  son!  I  had  found 
him  In  a  sort  of  annex  to  a  little  beer- 
house, where,  as  he  explained  to  me,  he 
was  allowed  to  live  and  given  snacks  to 
«at  in  retam  for  doing  odd  jobs. 

"Wot  could  the  old  buffer  be  think- 
in'  about?"  he  continued,  meditatively, 
looking  at  me  the  while  with  an  in- 
jured air.  "  'B  knows  qnite  well  Of  m 
Just  a  lone  man,  and  yer  see  for  yersel* 
*ow  Oi'm  placed.  Now  wot  conld  Oi 
do  wIy  'im  'ere,  or  enywhere  else  fer 


the  matter  o'  that?  'E'll  nlver  git  no 
more  nor  foive  shillin'  a  week,  yer  say; 
and  wot's  foive  shillin',  I'd  like  ter 
know?  Just  yer  tell  *im  from  me  'e's 
got  ter  stick  where  'e  is,  and  not  go 
botherin'." 

And  with  a  surly  nod  he  shuflled  off. 

He  was  to  stick  where  he  was,  poor 
.  old  man,  and  he  was  eating  out  his  very 
heart  in  his  eagerness  to  get  away, 
even  to  his  ne'er-do-well  son! 

I  was  on  a  home-hunting  expedition 
at  the  time!  I  had  a  sort  of  roving 
commission  from  certain  old  workhouse 
inmates  to  seek  out  for  them  kinsfolk 
able  and  willing  to  provide  them,  when 
they  should  cease  to  be  paupers  and  be- 
come old  age  pensioners,  with  food, 
shelter,  and  care  In  return  for  their  6s. 
a  week.  This  was  the  outcome  of 
some  inqulMes  I  had  been  making,  in 
a  great  London  workhouse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  how  many  of  the 
old  people  there  had  homes  to  which 
they  could  go,  if  they  each  had  5».  to 
take  with  them;  of  discovering,  too,  in- 
cidentally, what  sort  of  homes  they 
were.  The  matter  is  one  of  importance 
now,  it  must  be  remembered;  for,  as 
the  law  stands,  workhouse  Inmates  who 
are  above  seventy  and  fairly  respect-, 
able  will  have  the  right,  on  the  first  of 
next  January,  to  leave  the  workhouse 
and  claim  old  age  pensions.  This  Is  a 
point  on  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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for  SectioD  III.  (1)  of  the  Old  Age  Pen- 
sion Law  enacts  that  until  the  thirty- 
first  of  December  1910,  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing received  poor  relief  shall  be  a  bar 
to  receiving  an  old-age  pentsion,  but 
only  until  that  date,  unless  indeed 
"Parliament   otherwise  determines." 

Thus,  when  January  comes  round, 
these  poor  old  folk  will  be  able  to  tod- 
dle forth,  claim  their  pensions,  and  start 
life  afresh  for  weal  or  for  woe,  if  they 
choose.  And  choose  they  certainly 
will,  for  the  most  part,  such  of  them 
at  any  rate  as  have  the  strength  to 
toddle.  Of  that  I  had  ample  proof 
while  making  my  inquiry  in  this  work- 
house. For  during  the  many  days  I 
spent  there  I  learnt  to  know  528  of  the 
inmates,  252  old  men  and  276  old 
women,  and  I  became  on  more  or  less 
confidential  terms  with  many  of  them. 
And  the  great  majority  of  them  were, 
I  found,  quite  determined  to  leave  the 
House  as  soon  as  ever  they  could— if 
ever  they  could — have  pensions. 

It  was  only  with  the  fairly  strong 
that  I  talked,  of  course;  for  whether 
they  have  pensions  or  not,  the  really 
infirm  must  always  remain  in  institu- 
tions   of    some   sort,    whatever    their 
wishes  may  be.    Still,  the  whole  528 
were  above  sixty-five,  while  many  of 
them  were  far  above  seventy — ^they  will 
practically  all  be  seventy  by  January— 
and  the  strongest  among  them  was  but 
a  weakling.      For  even  at  sixty-five  the 
average    working   man    or   woman   is 
nearing   the   end   so   far   as    physical 
strength  goes.      None  the  less,  a  good 
three-fourths  of  them  were  quite  pre- 
pared  to    throw    themselves   into   the 
struggle  of  life  again.       They  would 
there  and  then  have  said  good-bye  to 
the  workhouse  gladly,  had  a  pension 
officer  appeareil  and  offered  them  each 
a  book  of  pension  tickets.      Yet,  when 
I  asked   them   where  they  would  go, 
most  of  them  seemed  by  ho  means  sure; 
It  was  quite  evident,  indeed,  that  they 
had  nowhere  on  earth  to  go  to.    Not 


but  that  some  even  of  the  most  deso- 
late began  by  giving  me  a  glowing 
account  of  the  many  friends  and  rela- 
tives they  had  who  would  be  delighted 
to  share  homes  with  them.  It  was  not 
until  much  unfounded  evidence  had 
been  sifted,  and  many  rosy-hued  state- 
ments had  been  put  to  the  test,  that  I 
realized  what  a  terribly  lonely  set  those 
X>oor  old  people  really  were. 

Out  of  the  528  whose  acquaintance  I 
made,   171  had  not  a  single  relative 
among  them,  and  94  more  were  prac- 
tically In  the  same  position,  as,  If  they 
had  relatives,  they  had  never  heard  of 
them.    Then  221  had  children,  each  one 
at  least  a  son  or  a  daughter;  and  42, 
although  childless,  had  brothers,  sisters, 
nephews,  nieces,  or  cousins.     Thus,  out 
of  the  whole  528,  only  263  had  relatives 
of  any  sort;  and.  In  the  case  of  42  of 
them,  the  relatives  were  of  the  sort 
that  do  not  count,  as  they  cannot  be 
forced  to  help.    Practically  only  221  of 
these  old  men  and  women  really  had 
relatives;     and,     as     all     the     world 
knows,  one  may  have  relatives  and  yet 
have  no  home  to  go  to.      More  than 
half  of  the  221  told  me  frankly  from 
the  first  that  if  they  went  tx>  their  own 
people  they  would  not  be  taken  in.  Only 
59,  Indeed,  seemed  quite  sure,  when 
I  asked  them,  that  they  each  had  some- 
one, a  son  or  a  daughter,  who  would 
take  them  in  and  do  for  them  in  return 
for  their  five  shillings  a  week.      And 
22  out  of  the  59  later  confessed  to  me 
mournfully  that  they  had  made  a  mis- 
take.     Their  sons  or  daughters  when 
appealed    to    had    declared    that   they 
could    not — perhaps    would    not — give 
them  house  room.    Only  37  out  of  528 
were  sure  they  had  homes  to  go  to;  and 
there  was  the  chance,  of  course,  that 
some  even  of  these  37  were  counting 
without  their  host.      Many  of  the  other 
491  assured  me,  it  is  true,  that  although 
they  had  no  relatives  willing  to  receive 
them,  even  if  they  had  each  five  shil- 
lings a  week,  they  had  many  friends 
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who  would  do  so  gladly;  and  that 
**frlend8  were  a  sight  better  to  live 
with  than  relatives."  To  this,  how- 
ever, I  paid  no  heed;  for  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  anyone  who  is  not  a  near 
relative  will  undertake  to  house,  feed, 
clothe  and  tend  an  old  man  or  woman 
for  so  small  a  sum  as  five  shillings  a 
week.  "Old  folk  give  no  end  of 
trouble,"  I  am  often  told.  "Keeping 
them  clean  takes  up  all  one's  time,  and 
five  shillings  a  week  ain*t  much  to  pay 
for  what  they  eat  and  drink,  and  the 
damage  they  do.  Besides,  they  must 
have  somewhere  to  sleep." 

The  37  who  were  sure  they  had 
homes  to  go  to  were  very  sure  indeed: 
16  of  them  were  old  men  and  21  old 
women,  and  I  verily  believe  that  not 
one  of  the  lot  had  a  doubt  in  his  or  her 
mind  on  the  subject.  For  the  mem- 
ories of  the  aged  are  capricious,  and 
with  them  the  mere  wish  is  more  often 
than  not  the  father  to  the  thought.  Not 
only  would  their  own  people  take  them 
In,  but  they  would  take  them  in  gladly, 
they  each  in  turn  Impressed  upon  me 
again  and  again.  And  when  I  ventured 
to  suggest  that  they  should  allow  me  to 
go  to  see  their  own  people,  so  as  to 
make  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  the  matter,  they  all  agreed 
cheerfully,  evidently  pleased  that  I 
should  learn  for  myself  how  thoroughly 
their  own  people  were  to  be  relied  upon. 
After  much  cudgelling  of  brains,  each 
old  man  and  each  old  woman  gave  me 
the  address  of  the  son,  daughter  or 
grandchild  with  whom  he  or  she  was 
going  to  live  when  an  old  age  pensioner. 
This  done,  I  started  off  on  my  home- 
bunting  expedition,  and  came  across 
the  beerhouse  hanger-on.  He  speedily 
put  to  fiight  any  hopes  I  might  ever 
have  had  that  all  these  37  old  work- 
house Inmates  would  prove  really  to 
have,  as  they  thought  they  had,  homes 
to  go  to  as  soon  as  they  had  their  pen- 
sions. 


From  the  beerhouse  I  went  to  a  little 
odds-and-ends  shop  kept  by  the  married 
daughter  of  one  of  the  old  men  In  the 
workhouse.  She  seemed  a  decent, 
kindly  woman,  but  she  was  evidently 
very  poor:  everything  about  her,  even 
to  the  baby  in  her  arms,  nay  to  the 
very  hair  on  her  head,  looked  poverty- 
stilcken.  When  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  take  her  father  in,  she  straight- 
way began  to  cry,  and  said  she  only 
wished  she  could;  for  he  had  been  a 
good  father  to  her,  and  she  hated  his 
being  where  he  was.  But  her  husband 
would  not  hear  of  it,  she  knew.  He 
had  let  her  take  in  a  sister  who  had 
epileptic  fits,  and  that  was  quite 
enough,    he   tJiought.      For  they   had 

• 

more  children  than  they  knew  what  to 
do  with,  and  were  sorely  pressed  for 
room. 

"We  couldn't  take  him  in,"  she  kept 
saying  regretfully;  "we  couldn't, 
indeed.  We  are  just  packed  as  it  is. 
Why,  we  haven't  even  an  attic." 

My  next  visit  was  to  a  very  different 
sort  of  woman;  there  was  nothing  pov- 
erty-stricken about  her;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  seemed  eminently  prosperous. 
When  I  explained  that  I  had  come  to 
see  her  on  behalf  of  her  mother,  who 
was  in  the  workhouse,  she  looked  at  me 
in  scornful  amazement,  and  told  me  in- 
dignantly that  the  old  woman  in  ques- 
tion was  no  mother  of  hers! 

"You  don't  suppose  that  I  should  al- 
low my  mother  to  be  in  the  workhouse, 
do  you?"  she  inquired  loftily.  She 
admitted  that  her  name  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  old  woman's  daughter, 
and  that  she  lived  where  the  old 
woman  had  told  me  her  daughter  lived. 
She  even  acknowledged  that  it  was  cu- 
rious when  I  pointed  out  to  her  that 
the  likeness  between  herself  and  the 
old  woman  was  striking.  None  the  less 
she  stood  by  her  guns  stoutly.  The 
old  woman  was  not  her  mother,  she 
declared,  again  and  again.  She  was 
swearing  by  all  her  gods,  indeed,  when 
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I  left  her,  that  she  had  never  before 
even  heard  the  old  woman's  name. 

A  few  days  later  I  came  across  an- 
other case  of  much  the  same  kind  of 
mistaken  Identity.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  daughter-in-law,  not 
the  daughter,  who  assured  me  that  I 
had  come  to  the  wrong  house.  She, 
too,  seemed  prosperous.  She  lived  in  a 
most  depressingly  respectable  district, 
and  was  arrayed  in  white  muslin  when 
I  called  on  her.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  she  was  indignant  as  that  her  feel- 
ings were  hurt,  when  she  heard  why  I 
had  come. 

"My  husband's  mother  in  the  work- 
house!" she  cried,  with  a  hysterical 
ring  in  her  voice.  "What  do  you 
mean?  In  the  workhouse  with  all  those 
low,  vulgar  creatures  that  drink?  No, 
indeed,  she  is  not!  How  could  you 
make  such  a  mistake?  My  husband  so 
well  connected,  too,  and  so  particular!" 

Never  did  I  hear  such  an  avalanche' 
of  protestations  and  asseverations  as 
she  showered  down  on  me  to  prove  that 
her  mother-in-law  could  not,  by  any 
chance,  be  where  I  had  ventured  to  say 
I  had  seen  her.  And  her  voice  became 
shriller  and  shriller  as  on  she  went,  and 
she  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  At 
length,  in  the  hope  of  soothing  her,  I 
told  her  what  a  very  nice  old  lady  she 
was  who  was  in  the  workhouse;  how 
she  was  one  of  whom  no  one  could  be 
ashamed. 

"A  nice  old  lady,  indeed!"  she 
shrieked,  evidently  quite  wild  with  an- 
ger. "That  shows  how  little  you  know 
her.  She's  nothing  but  a  lying  old 
good-for-nothing." 

Then  the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag:  I 
had  come  to  the  right  house  after  all; 
but  it  was  a  house  where  the  door  was 
barred  inexorably  against  its  owner's 
mother.  She  and  her  daughter-in-law 
had  tried  living  together,  it  seemed, 
and  it  had  proved  a  failure.  "If  ever 
that  deceitful  old  wretch  enters  this 
house  again,  I  leave  it.      That  my  hus- 


band knows."       These  were  the  last 
words  I  heard  when  I  went  on  my  way. 

On  another  occasion  I  really  thought 
that  I  had  come  to  <the  wrong  house. 
An  old  man,  who,  I  was  sure,  had 
been  a  butler,  although  he  might  have 
been  a  peer,  had  given  me  the  address 
of  his  wife  and  daughter;  and  when  I 
went  there  I  found  that  it  was  quite  a 
mansion,  in  a  street  where  not  so  very 
long  ago  even  financiers  used  to  live. 
I  asked  to  see  the  daughter,  whereupon 
a  tall  and  singularly  graceful  woman, 
with  one  of  the  saddest  and  sweetest  of 
faces,  appeared.  She  looked  emphat- 
ically a  gentlewoman  in  her  long  plain 
black  dress.  She  was  a  gentlewoman 
indeed,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
a  gentlewoman  in  manner  and  speech, 
as  well  as  in  appearance.  EMdently  I 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  this  I  ex- 
plained to  her  apologetically.  She, 
however,  replied  quite  composedly  that 
there  was  no  mistake  in  the  matter;  the 
old  man  in  the  workhouse  was  her 
father. 

It  had  nearly  killed  her  mother  to 
let  him  go  there,  she  told  me;  but  go  he 
must,  not  so  much  because  their  food 
supply  was  running  short,  although  it 
was  running  very  short,  as  beeause  he 
needed  attention;  and  her  mother  was 
helpless,  stricken  with  heart  disease, 
while  she  herself  was  away  all  day  at 
work  in  some  shop. 

"I  could  not  afford  to  stay  at  home  to 
look  after  him,"  she  said,  "for  what  I 
earn  is  all  we  have  to  live  on — my 
mother,  my  brother  and  myself.  As  it 
is,  I  must  sometimes  miss  a  day — I  am 
missing  to-day — because  my  mother  is 
too  ill  for  me  to  leave  her;  and  then 
it  is  a  hard  pinch,  for  I  cannot  earn 
very  much.  1  wish  we  could  have  my 
father  here,  for  it  worries  my  mother 
his  being  where  he  is;  but  we  cannot, 
we  really  cannot  For  he  must  have 
some  one  to  take  care  of  him  and  be 
with  him,  and  out  of  five  shillings  a 
week  we  could  not  afford  to  pay  any- 
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one.  Besides,  we  have  only  two  little 
rooms,  and  one  of  them  is  no  better 
than  a  cupboard.  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
for  him;  but  what  can  I  do?*' 

What  could  she  do,  indeed?  I  should 
have  liked  to  ask  her  why  she.  delicate 
as  she  looked,  did  all  the  earning;  why 
the  brother  did  not  do  earning  too?  I 
should  also  have  liked  to  ask  her  why, 
poverty-stricken  as  they  were,  she  and 
her  family  lived  in  this  great  house? 
But  that  was  impossible,  of  course;  it 
would  have  savored  of  impertinence. 
All  that  I  could  do  was  to  tell  her  how 
very  sorry  I  was  for  her,  how  much 
more  sorry  for  her,  even,  than  for  her 
father. 

Home-hunting  is  terribly  depressing 
work.  By  this  time  I  was  beginning 
to  fear  that  I  should  never- find  a  sin- 
gle home,  no  matter  bow  diligently  I 
'sought.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the 
very  next  house  I  visited,  I  met  a 
woman  who  set  my  mind  at  rest  on 
that  point.  For  no  sooner  had  I  told 
her  my  errand,  than  she  exclaimed 
heartily:  "Take  in  my  own  mother!  I 
should  think  I  would  indeed!  I've 
never  bad  a  minute's  ease  or  comfort 
since  she  went.  I  didn't  like  her  going 
at  all,  but  my  man  would  have  it.  We 
couldn't  afford  to  keep  her,  he  said,  and 
I  daresay  he  was  right;  for  it  was  a 
real  hard  struggle.  But  when  she  has 
five  shillings  a  week  we  shall  do  nicely. 
I'll  go  and  tell  her  so  on  Sunday."  And 
she  beamed  with  delight  at  the  thought 

Not  far  from  this  house  I  found  an- 
other which  was  equally  satisfactory 
from  the  home-seeker's  point  of  view. 
Although  well  within  walking  distance 
of  Charing  Cross,  it  was  a  real  cottage, 
oddly  enough,  with  its  own  little  gar- 
den; and  it  was  not  only  clean  but 
spick  and  span.  Its  mistress  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  old  women  from 
whom  I  held  my  commission;  and  a 
good-tempered,  pleasant-looking  body 
she  was.  She  declared  at  once,  when 
I  told  her  why  I  was  there,  that  she 


would  be  real  glad  to  have  her  mother 
with  her;  and  that  her  husband  would 
be  glad,  too,  or,  at  any  rate  he  would 
not  mind,  as  the  old  lady  would  be  no 
expense  when  she  had  her  five  shillings 
a  week.  Not  that  it  was  her  bit  of 
food  he  grudged  her,  she  assured  me; 
it  was  the  room.  **We  had  thirteen 
children  then,  you  see,  and  them  sani- 
tary gentlemen  began  bothering — they 
said  we  were  overcrowded.  It's  dif- 
ferent now,  we  ain't  so  many  at  home. 
Four  of  the  lads  are  out  in  the  world 
now,  and  three  of  the  lasses  are  here 
only  on  Sundays." 

I  found  another  home  a  few  days 
later,  but  one  that  did  not  promise  much, 
I  must  admit,  in  the  way  of  comfort 
A  woman  who  looked  as  tf  she  had 
never  smiled  in  her  life  told  me,  when 
I  asked  her,  that  she  could,  and  cer^ 
tainly  would,  take  her  mother  in  if  she 
could  have  with  her  five  shillings  a 
week.  She  spoke  somewhat  grudg- 
ingly, as  if  actuated  solely  by  a  stem 
sense  of  duty — to  herself  though,  not 
her  mother.  The  old  woman  must 
take  care  of  the  children — ^it  Would  be 
good  for  her  to  have  something  to  do. 
She  must  also  give  to  her  the  whole  five 
shillings  every  week;  for  old  people  did 
not  need  money,  it  only  got  them  into 
trouble.  The  daughter  was  evidently 
thoroughly  respectable;  she  had  quite 
nice  rooms,  and  they  were  beautifully 
clean.  None  the  less,  as  I  listened 
to  her,  my  feeling  was  that,  if  I  were 
her  mother,  I  should  think  not  once  or 
twice,  but  many  times,  before  leaving 
even  the  workhouse  to  take  up  my 
abode  with  her. 

It  was  on  behalf  of  a  very  charming 
old  Irishwoman  that  my  next  visit  was 
paid.  She  was  so  pretty,  with  her  halo 
of  white  hair,  that  it  was  a  positive 
pleasure  to  look  at  her;  and  her  voice 
was  gentle  and  sweet  She  had  only 
one  relative,  Harry,  "the  best  boy  in 
the  wurrld,  shure,"  as  she  had  often 
told  me.    "Do   I   know  he  will  have 
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me?"  she  exclaimed  when  I  asked  her. 
"Faith  I  do;  why,  he'll  Jump  for  Joy  at 
the  chance."  And  I  verily  believe  that 
she  thought  she  was  speaking  the 
truth.  "  *TwiU  be  a  fine  day  for  him 
and  for  me  when  we  get  together 
agen."  she  added;  *'I  shall  keep  house 
for  him,  ye  see.  Sure,  *t  isn't  com- 
fortable, nor  safe  nayther,  for  a  boy 
such  as  he  to  live  all  alone.  But  'twill 
be  all  right  when  I  am  with  him  agen, 
thanks  be  to  God."  And  she  smiled 
mysteriously  and  beamingly.  Surely 
anyone  would  be  glad  tQ  have  her  as  a 
housemate,  in  spite  of  her  seventy-two 
years,  I  thought,  as  I  went  to  the 
place  where  her  grandson  lodged,  at  the 
time  when  she  had  told  me  I  should 
find  him  at  home. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  lad  of  about 
two  and  twenty,  with  a  singularly  sen- 
sitive face,  and  a  pjeasant  kindly  man- 
ner. He  had  Just  come  home  from  his 
work  on  the  railway,  he  told  me,  and 
he  was  glad  that  he  was  in  time  to  see 
me.  The  moment  I  mentioned  his 
grandmother's  name,  however,  there 
were  signs  of  a  storm.  His  face  turned 
white  with  anger;  his  eyes  blazed,  and 
he  clenched  his  fists. 

"She  told  you  I  would  make  a  home 
for  her!"  he  cried,  his  voice  shaking 
with  passion.  "How  dare  she,  the  ly- 
ing old  baggage?  Why,  I  wouldn't  raise 
my  finger  to  save  her  life,  and  she 
knows  it,  the  audacious  old  hypocrite! 
She  didn't  tell  you,  I  guess,  what  she 
had  done?" 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then  whispered.  In  a  tone  that  would 
have  been  melodramatic  had  it  been  less 
evidently  sincere:  "She  insulted  the 
dead  corpseof  my  sister.  She,  that  heart- 
less old  monster,  came  drunk  into  the 
room  where  my  only  sister  lay  dead. 
She  came,  and  she  made  an  uproar.  I 
wonder  I  did  not  kill  her  on  the  spot." 

I  went  away  sorrowful,  for  it  was  a 
pitiable  tale  that  the  lad  told  me.  In 
this  case,  at  any  rate,  if  the  old  woman 


were  left  homeless,  the  fault  lay  with 
herself.  Nor  was  she  the  only  one  of 
the  thirty-seven  old  people  whose  com- 
mission I  held,  of  whom  the  same  might 
be  said:  there  were  others  among 
them,  I  found,  whom  their  relatives  had 
good  reasons  for  refusing  to  receive  as 
housemates.  For  although  in  the 
workhouse  they  demeaned  themselves 
as  saints  and  martyrs,  outside  they 
had  played  very  different  rdlea.  There 
was  one  old  man  who,  sitting  in  his 
ward,  might  have  served  as  a  model  for 
one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  so  venera- 
ble and  benevolent  did  he  look;  yet  his 
own  daughter,  a  widow,  told  me,  and 
quite  truthfully,  that  he  had  almost 
been  the  death  of  her  with  his  evil 
drinking  ways.  It  was  no  fault  of 
hers  if  he  was  in  the  house,  she  said, 
for  she  had  tried  hard  for  respectabil- 
ity's sake  to  keep  him  out;  and  she* 
could  have  kept  him  out  if  only  he 
would  have  stayed  at  home  and  taken 
care  of  the  children.  For  she  had 
good  work  to  do,  only  she  must  go  out 
to  do  it;  and  no  sooner  had  she  left  the 
house  than  he,  instead  of  tending  the 
baby,  had  slipped  away  to  some  beer- 
house to  play  dominoes. 

"I  tried  giving  him  beer  at  home — 
six  half-pints  every  day,"  she  told  me, 
"but  it  was  all  of  no  use.  He  said  it 
was  dismal  and  dull  staying  indoors 
minding  children,  and  that  it  was  no 
good  being  alive  if  he  couldn't  see 
something  of  life.  He  led  me  a  pretty 
dance,  I  can  tell  you.  I  wouldn't  have 
him  back  again — ^no,  not  if  he  had  ten 
times  five  shillings  a  week." 

A  son  also  refused  to  take  In  his 
father  at  any  price,  although  he  was 
paying  for  his  maintenance  in  the 
workhouse.  The  reason  he  gave  was 
that  his  mother  had  been  cruelly  ill- 
treated  by  the  old  man.  "I  couldn't 
eat  a  bite  if  he  was  about  after  all  he 
made  her  suffer." 

Another  man  declared  that  his  father 
should  never  cross   his  threshold  be- 
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cause  he  was  nothing  but  a  drunken 
old  wEHtrel.  Then  a  woman  refused 
to  receive  her  mother  because  the 
workhouse  was  the  very  best  place  for 
her,  she  assured  me,  In  a  very  signifi- 
cant tone.  What  precisely  her  mother 
bad  done,  I  could  not  make  out;  but  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  she  was 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  whom  a 
self-respecting  daughter  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  to  live  with  her. 

So  far  in  my  search  I  had  found  only 
three   homes,   although   I  had  visited 
thirteen;  and  one  of  the  three,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  was  not  worth  hav- 
ing.     And  more  disappointments  were 
in  store  for  me,  close  at  hand,  too;  for 
the  result  of  the  next  five  visits  I  paid 
was  nil;  as  those  to  whom  I  paid  them 
were  all  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  beerhouse  hanger-on:  they  had  no 
homes   for  themselves,   let   alone   for 
their  mothers  or  fathers.      One  man, 
who,  as  his  father  had  thought,  was  liv- 
ing in  a  comfortable  little  house,   I 
found  in  a  sort  of  loft,  where  there  was 
neither   bed   nor    table   nor   yet   fire. 
There  he,  with  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, spent  their  days  and  nights,  when 
not  tramping  about  the  streets.      The 
place  was  terribly  dirty,  and  the  man 
was  as  dirty  as  the  place.     He  was  out 
of  work,  he  said,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  hope  of  ever  being  In  work 
again.      He  looked  the  veriest  personi- 
fication   of    misery;    still,    something 
akin  to  a  smile  lit  up  his  face  for  a 
moment  when  I  told  him  of  his  father's 
wish  to  come  and  live  with  him. 

"Poor  old  chap;  he  was  always  a  good 
sort,"  he  replied.    "I'd  like  to  have  him 

with  me,  but "    He  gave  one  glance 

round;  it  was  enough.      He  shook  his 
head. 

A  woman  who,  I  had  been  assured, 
could  quite  well  make  a  home  for  her 
mother,  I  found  in  an  attic,  at  the  top 
of  some  rickety  stairs  which  no  old 
body  could  possibly  mount  without  tak- 
ing her  life  in  her  hand.      Here,  too, 


there  was  a  dearth  of  furniture,  as  of 
everything  else  that  smacked  of  com- 
fort, or  even  decency.  "I'd  be  glad 
enough  to  have  mother  if  I  could."  the 
woman  said,  "but  she  couldn't  come 
here.  We've  only  this  one  room,  and 
we  can  hardly  turn  in  It  as  it  is.  I've 
a  husband  and  children,  you  see." 

In  another  attic,  every  whit  as  pov- 
erty-stricken, every  whit  as  over- 
crowded, a  woman  stoutly  maintained 
that  she  could  take  her  mother  in  quite 
comfortable.  And  that  she  certainly 
would  take  her  in,  as  soon  as  she  had 
five  shillings  a  week,  as  the  old  lady 
would  be  very  useful.  As  there  was, 
however,  no  bed  for  the  old  lady  to 
sleep  in,  and  no  fire  at  which  food  for 
her  could  be  cooked,  I  could  hardly  in 
fairness  reckon  this  as  a  home. 

Then  the  mistress  of  a  little  one-room 
tenement  assured  me,  and  quite  reason- 
ably, that  it  was  no  good  folk's  trying 
to  do  what  they  couldn't  do;  and  she 
couldn't  take  her  father  in,  as  their 
room  was  "nobbut  a  cupboard." 

When  I  went  to  the  next  address,  I 
found  only  a  wooden  shanty,  which 
had  been  built  seemingly  to  house  tools, 
not  human  beings.  The  place  was  bet- 
ter inside  than  outside,  however;  it  was 
quite  decently  furnished,  indeed,  and 
very  clean,  altliough  It  was  swarming 
with  children.  The  eldest  of  these 
was  well  under  twelve,  yet  they  all 
looked  like  little  old  men  and  women, 
as  they  sat  thert,  quite  sedately,  at  tea. 
Their  mother  was  out  at  work  at  the 
laundry,  they  told  me,  and  would  not 
be  home  until  after  eight. 

The  woman  was  washing  when  I 
went  to  her.  She  seemed  very  respect- 
able and  very  tired.  She  was  a  widow, 
and  she  was  trying  to  support  her 
children  without  help  from  the  parish, 
she  said,  but  it  was  a  hard  struggle. 
She  was  very  loath  to  say  she  could  not 
take  her  mother  in,  yet  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  could  not.  "If  only  I 
could   get  two   little   rooms,   I   could 
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manage  it  nicely/'  she  declared.  '*But 
rooms  are  terribly  dear  here,  and  ter- 
ribly hard  to  find,  when  one  has  chil- 
dren. 1  dare  not  leave  where  we  are, 
and  mother  could  not  live  there  with 
her  rheumatics." 

Again  I  was  in  the  Slough  of  Des- 
pond: the  thirty-seven  old  workhouse 
inmates  had  aU  been  so  sure  that  they 
each  had  a  home  to  go  to,  if  oa.y  iliey 
had  pensions;  and  by  this  time  I  knew 
that  out  of  the  eighteen  whose  own  peo- 
ple I  had  visited,  fifteen  were  mistaken, 
their  own  people  would  not — most  of 
them  indeed  could  not — take  them  in. 
It  seemed  almost  useless  to  continue  the 
search,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
continued  it,  had  I  not  had  proof,  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  that 
tilings  were  not  quite  so  bad  as  they 
seemed.    For  I  found  two  homes,  and 
one  of  them   a   very  good  home,   al- 
though in  most  unpromising  surround- 
ings.     It  was  over  some  stables,  In  a 
mews,  and  the  way  to  it  was  up  what 
was  little  better  than  a  ladder.    Once 
there,    however,   the   place   was   most 
comfortable,  and  clean  as  a  new-made 
pin.      The  kitchen  was  one  that  -any 
old  woman  might  have  been  glad  to 
live  in.  so  cheery  was  it;  and  its  mis- 
tress was  as  cheery  as  itself.    When  I 
told  her  why  I  had  come,  her  whole 
face    beamed.     "Take    mother    in?    I 
should  think  I  would,  indeed!    I  would 
never  have  let  her  go,  but  my   man 
was  out  of  work,  and— Vhy.  you  know 
what  it  is  when  one's  man  is  out  of 
work.      If  she  had  stayed,  she  would 
have  had  to  starve.       I  should  have 
liked  to  have  her  back  as  soon  as  we 
were  here,  but  he  was  all  for  waiting  a 
bit      He's  one  of  the  cautious  sort;  he's 
made  like  that      He  won't  say  a  word* 
against  her  coming,  though,  when  she's 
five  shillings  a  week.    Yes,  you  can  tell 
her  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
her— but  I'll  go  and  tell  her  myself." 

My  next  visit  was  to  a  woman  of 
the     **shabby     genteel"     class.      Her 


mother  had,  I  knew,  seen  better  days,, 
and  "seen  better  days"  was  writtea 
plainly  both  on  the  daughter's  face  and 
her  husband's.  Although  they  were 
living  in  respectable  rooms,  they  looked 
as  if  they  had  not  for  years  had  quite 
enough  to  eat,  and  had  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives,  seen  a  really- 
good  fire.  They  both  seemed  hopelessly^ 
deiiressed,  depressed  as  they  only  can. 
be  whose  whole  life  is  a  long  struggle 
to  make  one  penny  do  a  threepenny 
piece's  work.  '*Yes,"  they  said,  "the 
old  lady  might  certainly  come  if  she 
chose,  and  they  would  try  to  make  her 
comfortable.  They  would  be  well 
pleased  to  have  her,  indeed,  and  her 
five  shillings  would  be  a  great  help." 

I  thought  of  that  man's  exclamation^ 
"Wot's  folve  shillin',  I'd  loike  to  know!" 
Evidently  to  the  shabby  genteel  five 
shillings  is  something  well  worth  hav- 
ing, whatever  it  may  be  to  loafers. 

Thence  I  went  to  a  better  class  arti- 
san's house,  where  both  the  husband 
and  wife  were  at  home.  The  womaa 
— ^it  was  she  who  in  this  case  was  the 
relative — said  at  once  that  she  would 
like  to  have  her  mother  to  live  with 
her,  and  could  find  room  for  her  quite 
easily.  She  glanced  at  the  man  nerv- 
ously however,  as  she  spoke;  with 
good  reason,  too,  for  he  promptly  de 
dared  that  he  would  have  no  old 
women  in  his  house.  Who  would  look 
after  him,  he  would  like  to  know,  if  she 
took  to  looking  after  her  mother?  In 
the  house  of  another  artisan,  though 
one  of  a  much  poorer  class,  the  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  the  old  woman  for  whom 
I  was  seeking  a  home  assured  me  that 
her  husband  would,  she  knew,  be  very 
glad  to  have  his  mother  to  live  with 
them,  when  she  had  five  shillings  a 
week;  and  that  she  herself  would  be 
very  glad,  too. 

"It  don't  seem  natural  like,  for  her  to 
be  up  there  all  by  herself,  and  us  so 
comfortable  here.  We  weren't  married, 
you  see,  when  he  let  her  go.      He's  al- 
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ways  paid  for  her,  of  course,  but  that 
ain't  the  same  thing.  She  ought  to  be 
here,  by  her  own  son's  fireside;  that 
I've  always  said.  He,  her  only  son,  too! 
It  ain't  as  if  we  had  a  houseful  of 
bairns.  We've  only  one  little  girl,  and 
she  ain't  so  strong  as  we'd  like  her  to 
be." 

Four  other  daughters-in-law  whom  I 
visited  seemed  to  take  a  fundamentally 
different  view  of  what  men  owe  to  their 
parents;  for  each  one  of  them  in  turn 
straightway  began  to  make  excuses 
when  asked  to  take  in  her  husband's 
father. 

"No,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  the 
first  of  the  four  declared,  "for  my 
mother  lives  with  us,  and  the  two  old 
people  would  quarrel." 

"No,  indeed,  I  should  hate  to  have 
an  old  man  pottering  round  all  day,  up- 
setting everything,"  the  second  in- 
formed me  quite  cheerfully.  "I  like  to 
have  my  house  to  myself,  and  my  hus- 
band too." 

"We  couldn't  afford  it,"  said  the 
third.  "An  old  man  costs  a  lot  more 
than  five  shillings  a  week;  and  then 
there's  all  the  worry  and  bother." 

"I  couldn't  take  anybody  in,  no,  not 
if  he  was  an  angel,  and  rich,  too!"  the 
fourth  assured  me.  "As  it  is,  I  can't 
get  across  the  kitchen  floor  without 
tumbling  over  somebody." 

Meanwhile  I  had  writen  to  the  son 
of  one  old  woman,  and  the  daughter  of 
another,  as  they  lived  too  far  away  for 
me  to  go  to  see  them.  Neither  the  son 
nor  yet  the  daughter  could,  however, 
provide  a  home. 

"I  have  ten  children  to  support,  and  I 
have  been  very  hard  hit,"  the  son  wrote, 
"or  I  should  not  let  her  stop  there,  but 
for  the  time  being  she  is  safer  where 
she  is.  She  is  sure  of  being  kept  warm 
and  clean,  and  of  her  food." 

Ae  for  the  daughter,  this  is  the  reply 
she  sent: 

"Just  a  line  in  answer  to  your  kind 
letter,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  receive, 


but  very  sorry  to  say  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  a  home  for  Mother,  as  I  am 
in  very  poor  circumstances  myself,  hav- 
ing a  large  family  myself.  I  should 
have  to  go  to  a  lot  of  expense  myself 
to  get  things  for  Mother,  which  I  can- 
not afford." 

In  the  course  of  my  search  there 
were  several  days  when  I  did  not  find  a 
single  home;  there  was  one  day,  how- 
ever, my  red-letter  day,  when  I  found 
no  fewer  than  three  homes.  Two  of 
these  were  in  one  house,  and  were  for 
a  very  respectable  old  marled  couple. 
Their  son,  who  had  a  little  shop,  told 
me  that  he  had  long  been  hoping  to  be 
able  to  take  them  both  out  of  the 
workhouse;  and  that  he  had  a  few 
weeks  before  offered  to  take  his  mother 
out,  but  that  she  would  not  leave  his 
father.  As  soon  as  they  had  pensions, 
they  should  certatuly  both  of  them 
come  to  live  with  him;  on  that  he  was 
quite  determined.  For  the  workhouse 
was  not  at  all  the  place  for  them,  he 
said.  They  ought  never  to  have  gone 
there,  and  they  never  would  have  gone, 
had  he  not  been  ill  just  when  evil  days 
had  overtaken  them. 

The  third  home  I  found  that  day  was 
in  a  cellar;  it  was  half  a  cellar,  in  fact, 
one  into  which  neither  sunshine  nor 
fresh  air  ever  entered.  Its  owner  was 
a  thin  white-faced  middle-aged  woman, 
who.  Judging  by  her  appearance,  had 
never  known  anything  but  hard  work 
and  trouble.  Never  did  I  see  anyone 
who  looked  so  tired,  so  completely 
worn-out.  None  the  less,  her  eyes 
brightened  at  once  when  I  told  her  I 
knew  her  mother,  and  she  flushed  with 
evident  pleasure  when  I  explatued  why 
I  had  come  to  see  her. 

"It  would  be  real  nice  to  have 
mother  here,"  she  exclaimed.  "I've  so 
often  wished  she  could  come,  for  things 
wouldn't  be  half  so  bad  as  they  are  if 
we  were  together;  and  I'm  sure  I  could 
make  her  comfortable.  You  think  she'd 
cost   me   more   than   five   shillings    a 
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week?  Well,  if  she  does,  I  must  work 
a  bit  harder,  that's  all."  She  tried  to 
smile  as  she  spoke,  but  she  failed;  and 
the  old  weary  look  came  Into  her  face 
agraln;  for  she  was  a  seamstress  and 
knew  well  what  working  a  bit  harder 
meant.  Still,  even  then,  she  was  as 
bent  as  ever  on  having  her  mother  with 
her,  and  the  last  words  she  said  to  me 
were  "You've  made  me  real  glad,  for  I 
was  Just  beginning  to  be  afraid  that  I 
should  never  be  able  to  have  her." 

This  was  the  last  visit  I  paid;  for  al- 
though I  had  still  ttie  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  five  relatives  on  my  list,  not 
one  of  the  five  could  be  traced;  either 
they  had  never  lived  at  the  address 
given,  or  they  had  lived  there  and  gone 
away.  I  was  at  the  end  of  my 
search,  and  I  had  found  only  nine 
homes.  And  those  poor  old  folk  had 
been  so  sure  that  I  should  find  thirty- 
seven!  Out  of  all  that  huge  company 
in  the  workhouse,  528  old  men  and 
women,  there  were  only  thirty-seven 
who  had  believed  that  they  had  homes 
with  their  own  people  to  which  they 
could  go,  if  they  had  old  age  pensions, 
and  only  nine  who  really  had  homes. 
Out  of  528  only  nine — one  old  man  and 
eight  old  women — had  anywhere  where 
they  could  betake  themselves,  had  any 
relative  able  and  willing  to  give  them 
shelter.  None  the  less,  as  the  law 
stands,  the  whole  528,  excepting  such 
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as  are  very  disreputable,  will  be  able 
to  claim  pensions  next  January,  and 
wander  forth  uncared  for  where  they 
will.  And  they  are  all  very  old  and 
most  of  them  feeble,  much  too  feeble  to 
live  alone  and  tend  themselves;  and 
they  win  have  only  five  shillings  a 
week  each  wherewith  to  pay  for  their 
food,  clothes,  fires,  lights  and  lodging 
— this  means  they  will  be  half-stArved. 
Before  January  comes,  the  law  may 
be  altered,  of  course,  although  there  is 
not  much  chance  that  it  will  be;  as  all 
parties  alike  are  now  practically 
pledged  to  allow  paupers  to  become 
old-age  pensioners  when  they  are  sev- 
enty. It  behoves  us,  therefore,  surely 
to  see  that  refuges  of  some  sort  are 
provided  for  old  age  pensioners  who  are 
alone  in  the  world  and  feeble;  as  oth- 
erwise many  poor  old  folk  will  bring 
not  only  great  misery  on  themselves 
but  great  expense  and  inconvenience 
on  the  community.  These  refuges 
must  be  quite  ax>art  from  the  work- 
house, or  no  respectable  old  age  pen- 
sioner will  resort  there.  They  must 
be  much  humbler,  more  homelike 
places  than  workhouses,  and  much  less 
costly.  Above  all,  they  must  be  places 
where  decent  old  men  and  women  can 
betake  themselves  without  any  feeling 
of  shame;  places  therefore  where  the 
vicious  and  degraded  are  not  allowed  to 
enter. 

EdUh  Sellers. 


THE  HAUNTED  BUNGALOW. 


Major  Carton's  kltmutgar  waited 
with  the  patience  of  the  ESast  for  his 
sahib's  wife,  waited  on  the  veranda 
which  ran  round  three  sides  of  the  col- 
onel sahib's  bungalow.  The  two  ladles 
had  been  dining  together.  The  man 
carried  a  small  oil-lantern;  he  could 
hear  the  gay  voice  of  his  mistress  as 
she  bade  her  hostess  a  very  prolonged 
good-night,  but  he  was  not  supposed  to 


understand  English  spoken  in  conversa- 
tional fashion,  only  orders  when  they 
were  very  clearly  and  emphatically 
phrased.  He  had  been  told  to  be  at 
Harding  sahib's  bungalow  at  half-past 
ten,  bringing  with  him  a  lantern  to 
guide  hesitating  feet  across  a  dark 
compound  a  little  distance  along  a  road 
until  his  mem -sahib  was  at  home  again. 
He  had  accompanied  her  to  the  house, 
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and  stood  behind  her  chair  while  she 
dined. 

The  rooms  opened  on  to  the  veranda; 
in  one,  two  English  ladies  talked;  in 
another,  an  ayah  moved  noiselessly 
about  setting  everything  in  order  for 
the  night.  In  this  room  only  a  tiny 
lamp  burned  dimly,  but  the  woman 
stepped  here  and  there  unhesitatingly. 
Close  by  the  doorway,  on  the  outside 
of  which  hung  a  purdah,  she  had  de- 
posited a  bundle  containing  a  thick 
mat  and  wadded  quilt;  since  the  mas- 
ter was  away  she  would  sleep  across 
the  threshold  of  her  mem-sahib's  room. 
The  sound  of  voices  reached  her  very 
clearly  from  the  drawing-room;  as  she 
arranged  the  room  that  evening  she 
sighed  and  shivered  persistently.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  the  nights  were 
bitterly  cold,  and  in  her  own  quarters 
she  would  have  crouched  over  the  glow 
of  a  charcoal  fire. 

It  was  time  to  go,  but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  departure  Mrs.  Carton  asked 
her  hostess  a  question:  "Tell  me,  are 
you  ever  frightened  in  this  place?"  She 
cast  nervous  glances  round  the  long, 
low  room  full  of  shadows.  '*!  ought 
not  to  have  said  that,"  the  visitor  added 
Impulsively;  "it's  only  because  I  am 
such  a  coward,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Harding  laughed.  "Your  ayah 
has  been  telling  you  tales." 

Mrs.  Carton  gave  a  little  gasp  of  re- 
lief. "There,  you  know  the  story  after 
all,  and  think  nothing  of  it  A  thou- 
sand times  I've  longed  to  ask  if  you 
ever  heard  queer  sounds  or  saw  any- 
thing here.  Charlie  declared  you  had 
not  a  notion  this  was  called  *The 
Haunted  Bungalow;'  he  said  your  hus- 
band had  told  him  so." 

"Of  course  I  know  the  story.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  teach  you  to  think  any- 
thing except  that  Major  Carton  is  the 
wisest  man  in  India,  after  my  husband. 
As  it  happens,  I  do  know  the  story, 
every  word  of  it.  What  is  more,  I 
sleep  in  the  very  room  she  crept  out 


from  on  her  hopeless  errand,  poor  dear." 
"Tell  me  the  real  story,"  urged  Mrs. 
Carton.  "Charlie  declares  he  does  not 
know  it  He  tells  fibs  shamelessly." 
"Is  it  good  for  the  nerves  to  be  told 
a  ghost-story  at  night?  There's  no  real 
ghost  about  it,  though — ^not  that  I 
should  be  afraid  of  any  one  fis  splen- 
didly brave  as  she  was;  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  thing  or  heard  uncanny 
noises  except  those  made  by  rats  and 
other  crawling  beastesses.  When  you 
hear  the  true  story  you  will  never  be 
afraid  of  this  bungalow  again.  Come, 
I  believe  I  understand  why  you  refused 
my  urgent  invitation  to  stay  here  while 
we  are  alone.  Years  ago,  Just  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  Mrs. 
Martyn,  the  wife  of  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  stationed  here,  was  alone  with 
the  servants;  the  regiment  had  been  out 
in  cholera-camp,  but  was  to  march  in 
next  day  with  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
Her  ayah  slept  in  her  room.  She  woke 
in  the  night,  to  hear  voices  whispering, 
sat  up  noiselessly  in  the  dark  to  catch 
every  word,  heard  enough  to  know  that 
an  awful  scheme  was  on  foot,  then  lay 
down  again,  no  doubt  wondering  if  she 
could  have  dreamed  the  horror.  Those 
out  in  camp,  quite  unprepared  for  any 
evil,  were  to  be  set  on  by  Sepoys  on 
that  road  we  now  call  the  Drive.  You 
know  the  great  heap  of  rocks  that 
seems  so  out  of  place,  and  which  all 
new-comers  think  so  picturesque?  Well, 
it  was  there  the  massacre  took  place. 
The  ayah  who  afterwards  told  the  story 
declared  her  mistress  heard  her  bar- 
gaining with  these  devils  to  spare  her 
life.  Mrs.  Martyn  must  have  felt 
blank  and  utter  despair.  What  could 
she  do? 

"One  can  only  imagine  everything 
that  passed  through  her  mind;  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  while  it  was  still  dark 
she  crept  out  of  bed  and  wrapped  her- 
self in  the  ayah's  chuddah,  which  the 
woman  sleeping  on  her  mat  had  left 
folded  at  her  feet.    Thus  disgrulsed,  the 
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"BngUfihwoman  stole  out  into  the  com- 
pound, hoping  to  get  out  to  warn  those 
marching  in.  Ah,  one  can  picture  it  all! 
In  these  days  our  soldiers  live  in  a 
state  of  preparedness,  but  not  then— 
not  then!  In  the  compound  she  was  set 
upon  and  stabbed  to  death;  they 
thought,  you  see,  that  it  was  the 
ayah  who  had  betrayed  them.  Will 
3'ou  tell  me  If  any  one  could  be 
afraid  of  the  spirit  of  such  a 
brave  woman?  She  was  going  to  do 
what  she  could,  and  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  life.  It  is  only  the  natives  who 
are  afraid  of  the  bungalow,  and  de- 
clare, among  themselves,  that  it  is 
haunted.  But  if  you  asked  my  ayah, 
good,  faithful  soul,  at  this  moment,  she 
would  declare  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
story  as  I  tell  it;  yet  the  ayah  was  her 
own  grandmother.  She  would  assure 
you  the  colonel's  mem-sahib  died  of 
cholera.  An  advance-party  of  the  reg- 
iment coming  in  to  mdke  ready  for  the 
others  was  literally  cut  to  pieces,  and 
two  English  officers  died  with  them. 
That's  the  story.  Is  it  one  to  make  us 
afraid,  and  for  husbands — well-mean- 
ing husbands — to  conceal?" 

"That  poor  woman!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Carton.  "Well,  I  am  glad  I  don't  live 
here.  If  I  did  I  should  think  of  her  too 
much.  I  wish  husbands  were  truthful 
people.  Ours  have  assured  us  their  ab- 
sence is  caused  only  by  a  fear  that  the 
cantonment  water-supply  is  not  of  the 
best,  that  it  was  necessary  to  inspect 
the  source  and  to  meet  that  engineer 
man,  whose  name  I  can't  remember.  I 
am  certain  that  water  has  nothing  to 
do  with  their  absence.  They  are  des- 
perately afraid  those  men  in  Keranchi 
Jail  who  were  caught  here  will  be  let 
off  too  easily,  and  they  have  simply 
gone  armed  with  all  kinds  of  dreadful 
facts  proving  sedition  and  everything 
else,  added  to  bomb-making,  because  It 
was  not  wise  to  write  tbem.  There! 
And  they  talk  to  us  about  the  canton- 
ment water-supply!    They  were  always 


Interviewing  natives  after  dark  in  the 
adjutant's  office.  My  ayah  says  the 
bazaars    are    full    of   talk — bad    talk, 

and I   think   I'll   go,"  she  added 

quaintly,  "while  I  have  anything  ap- 
proaching a  nerve  left  with  which  to 
cross  the  compound." 

"Don't  indulge  in  bad  dreams,  my 
dear,"  ui-ged  Mrs.  Harding.  "Remem- 
ber how  strong  Englishmen  in  India 
are  to-day;  just  think  of  that  and  be 
proud.  Besides,  remember  also  how  we 
vowed  to  obey.  If  it  pleases  our  lordly 
husbands  to  deceive,  should  we  ob- 
ject?" She  l&ughed  gaily;  people  al- 
ways said  Mrs.  Harding  was  the  cheer- 
iest woman  in  the  station.  "Shall  we 
send  for  your  night-things,  and  will  you 
stay  here?  Don't  imagine  you'll  be 
lucky  enough  to  see  a  ghost,  because 
you  won't." 

"No,  no;  let  me  go,"  said  Mrs.  Carton 
hastily.  "Charlie  will  be  back  to-mor- 
row, and  doubtless  I  shall  be.  telling 
him  everything — ^all  my  cowardice  and 
silly  fears.  Somehow,  I  always  do; 
and  he  vows  to  tell  me  everything,  and 
never  does.  I*m  certain,  too,  he  thinks 
all  the  time  how  splendidly  wise  he  is, 
and  it's  fearfully  annoying."  Then  she 
laughed  and  declared  she  would  get  her 
cloak. 

Mrs.  Harding  clapped  her  hands.  In- 
stantly and  noiselessly,  without  even 
the  click  of  bangles  or  anklets,  her  own 
ayah  appeared  with  the  cloak  and  hood. 
The  guest  shuddered  and  grimaced.  "If 
only  they  would  make  a  little  noise 
when  one's  nerves  are  all  on  edge!" 

She  looked  a  pretty,  dainty  little 
creature,  one  to  be  taken  care  of,  lifted 
over  rough  places.  Was  it  wise  to  let 
her  go?  Doubtfully  the  hostess  went 
with  her  to  the  veranda,  where  there 
waited  the  submissive  figure  of  the  kit- 
mutgar.  The  lantern  burned  dimly; 
he  had  waited  long.  Mrs.  Carton 
wonld  not  hear  of  another  being 
brought;  it  would  serve  splendidly  for 
the  little  distance  she  had  to  go. 
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'Then  I  shall  wait,"  declared  Mrs. 
Harding,  ''until  I  hear  you  call  'Good- 
night'" 

"It  shall  be  'All's  well!* "  answered 
the  other  gaUy—" 'all's  well!'"  So. 
cheerily  she  stepped  into  the  dark  com- 
pound. Mrs.  Harding  wished  she  had 
insisted  on  keeping  her  friend.  It 
was  not  many  minutes  before  two 
words  reached  her,  not  "All's  well!"  but 
'"Good-night"  Echo  seemed  to  catch 
and  prolong  the  sounds  so  familiar  to 
India  from  English  voices — used,  too, 
«yen  by  the  natives  themselves.  What 
a  forgetful  little  person  Mrs.  Carton 
was  not  to  have  remembered  the  words 
were  to  be  "All's  well!"  Perhaps, 
when  reaching  the  bungalow,  from 
which  the  master  so  dearly  loved  was 
Absent,  she  had  felt  she  could  not  say 
them.  Still,  to-morrow  everything 
would  be  well  indeed. 

Mrs.  Harding  knew  the  danger  of 
allowing  thoughts  their  way  at  night, 
so  she  went  briskly  into  her  own  room. 
There  the  ayah  brushed  her  beautiful 
hair,  the  only  attraction  she  possessed, 
as  she  often  told  herself;  the  dark,  lithe 
fingers  seemed  to  linger  on  it  caress- 
ingly. Were  there,  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world,  such  devoted  servants 
nn  those  of  India?  This  woman  sim- 
ply insisted  on  sleeping  like  a  faithful 
dog  near  her  mistress.  Well,  the 
«ooner  to  sleep  the  quicker  would  come 
the  happy  hour  of  the  return. 

What  was  it — a  dream — that  long 
and  steady  pressure  on  her  hand? 
Bleanor  Harding  woke;  it  was  still 
dark,  so  the  coming  of  the  ayah  with 
her  chota  hazri  had  not  roused  her. 
Besides,  Ohua  would  never  touch  her 
band  like  that  There  were  voices;  she 
lieard  them  distinctly.  Again  came  the 
pressure  on  her  hand.  Why,  it  was  a 
dream;  she  was  going  through  the  story 
she  bad  told  to  Mrs.  Carton!  Voices! — 
whispering  voices!  Suddenly  realiza- 
tkm  came  to  her;  she  was  not  asleep 


but  wide  awake,  listening  to  the  tones 
of  her  own  ayah  speaking  with  some 
one,  if  not  in  the  room,  on  the  thresh- 
old. The  voices  were  very  low,  and 
yet  she  knew  what  they  were  saying: 

"The  sahib  of  her  who  sleeps  here 
will  return  in  the  morning.  We  know 
the  hour;  we  know  all;  nothing  is  hid 
from  us,  for  we  have  eyes  and  ears 
everywhere.  Yes,  they  ride  back,  the 
proud  sahibs,  and  the  three  with  them! 
Now,  who  shall  throw  blame  or  say  evil 
words  if  one  of  the  three  falls,  and  com- 
rades hasten  from  their  saddles  to  help? 
The  other  two  ride  on.  Never  again 
will  they  send  men  of  our  kin  to  Jail 
for  writing  and  speaking  true  words  to 
those  of  their  own  race.  Now,  wliy 
weep?  It  shall  be  a  worthy  lot  to  com- 
fort the  mem-sahib  who  will  listen  in 
vain  for  the  strong  step  of  him  she 
calls  Beloved.  If  not  this  hour,  surely 
it  will  be  the  next!  Then  he  will  be 
carried  home,  the  other  sahib  also,  to 
his  place.  Loud  can  be  raised  the 
voices  in  mourning!  Peace!  All  will 
be  as  I  have  said.  Shall  papers  be 
sent,  with  words  upon  them  not  good 
for  our  race,  by  Harding  sahib,  to  make 
woe  and  distress?  These  papers  are 
here  in  my  hand.  They  buy  in  their 
own  country  boxes  with  locks  that  they 
think  good.  Peace!  When  they 
search  for  his  papers,  lo,  there  will  be 
none!  The  evil  and  the  trouble  will 
die  with  hira.    Peace  now.      I  go!" 

The  Englishwoman  lay  stiff  and 
straight  on  her  pillows.  Ob,  the  bit- 
ter horror  of  it  all,  the  horror  of  help- 
lessness! There  was  a  movement  in 
the  room,  a  glimmer  of  light  The 
ayah  Chua  crept  across  to  the  bed, 
came  to  see  if  her  mistress  slept  With 
a  supreme  effort  the  Englishwoman 
forced  her  lips  into  the  smile  of  one 
who  dreams  happily.  The  cautious 
feet  stole  away  again.  Bleanor  Hard- 
ing opened  her  eyes  and  peered  round 
tlie  familiar  room,  the  very  room  in 
which  another  woman  years  before  had 
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been  roused  to  hear  the  details  of  evil 
plans  whispered.  With  a  touch  of 
comfort  she  remembered  that  long,  lin- 
gering pressure  on  her  hand:  were  the 
forces  of  the  Invisible  world  to  be 
ranged  on  her  side  In  an  effort  to  save? 
She  had  felt  that  tender  touch,  not 
Imagined  or  dreamed  It.  How  came 
It  that  she  had  heard  distinctly  those 
whispered  words?  She  must  fight 
against  the  cloud  of  horror  threatening 
to  engulf  her  senses,  to  make  clear 
thought  Impossible.  If  she  gave  way 
to  terror  nothing  could  be  done.  She 
must  He  very,  very  still  and  work  out 
a  plan.  Two  Englishmen  In  the  year 
1909  riding  home  to  a  peaceful  station, 
men  who  had  unhesitatingly  and  cease- 
lessly advocated  the  strong,  firm  hand 
In  India,  would  be  murdered  on  a  quiet 
road  a  little  more  than  a  couple  of 
miles  away!  She  seemed  to  see  clearly 
before  her  the  pile  of  rocks,  the  nullah 
on  the  farther  side.  There  the  mur- 
derers would  hide,  and  shoot  with 
deadly  precision.  Shoot!  A  quiver  of 
pain  racked  her  limbs.  Shoot!  They 
would  throw  their  horrible  bombs!  Ah, 
the  agony  of  lying  still!  Could  she 
have  ever  dreamed  that  her  comfortable 
charpoy  would  become  a  place  of  tor- 
ture? She  must  not  think  of  herself. 
She  went  over  the  story  she  had  told 
to  Isabel  Carton. 

Mrs.  Martyn,  roused  by  voices,  bad 
waited  a  short  time  until  «he  felt  sure 
her  ayah  slept,  had  then  risen,  tried  to 
disguise  herself,  crept  out  on  to  the  ve- 
randa to  take  a  few  steps  through  the 
compound,  only  to  be  struck  down  by 
cruel  knives,  the  knives  of  those  who 
thought  it  was  the  ayah  on  her  way 
to  betray  them.  These  men  had  prom- 
ised to  spare  the  life  of  the  English- 
woman. She  had  done  what  she  could, 
and  failed.  There  was  a  lesson  to  learn 
from  the  pathetic  story,  the  hard  'lesson 
of  lying  perfectly  still  through  the  dark 
hours  of  loneliness.  In  some  way  or 
other  she  must  reach  those  rocks  on 


the  Drive,  the  upper  road,  before  the 
men  riding  home  from  Keranchi,  tell 
them  of  the  horrible  ambush,  and  per- 
suade them  to  make  a  wide  detour  by 
the  lower,  rougher  road.  Yes,  this 
must  be  done.  But  she  knew  her  hus- 
band; she  knew  Major  Carton.  What 
would  they  say  and  do?  Would  they 
consent  to  ride  round  another  way? 
Would  they  not  insist  on  riding  up  to 

those  rocks  and Her  presence  might 

force  them  to  turn  their  backs  on  dan- 
ger. She  could  even  see  the  expres- 
sion on  her  husband's  face  as  he  lis- 
tened to  her  story  and  agreed  to  do 
what  she  urged.  It  would  be  agony 
to  him;  his  would-be  murderers  would 
instantly  guess  she  had  brought  a  warn- 
ing, ahd  how  they  would  triumph  in 
secret  over  the  two  who  rode  away! 
Another  thought  came  to  her.  Over 
and  over  again  the  recent  murders  in 
India  had  been  declared  to  be  the  work 
of  one  man,  the  planning  of  one  brain; 
men  on  trial  had  owned  as  much.  Hith- 
erto it  had  been  impossible  even  to 
guess  at  the  identity  of  the  arch-fiend; 
but  Colonel  Harding  had  one  night  con- 
fided to  his  wife,  when  she  reproached 
him  for  working  so  persistently  over 
masses  of  papers,  that  he  believed  that 
fortunate  circumstances  had  put  him 
on  the  track  of  the  right  man. 

She  shivered  again.  Those  words 
spoken  to  her  in  English,  talked  over 
in  the  adjutant's  office  guarded  by  a 
sentry,  had  they  been  overheard? 

Was  there  the  smallest  danger  in  or- 
dering her  horse  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  bidding  the  syce  accom- 
pany her  on  the  upper  road,  the  Drive? 
Often  she  had  ridden  thither,  and  had 
as  often  passed  the  silent,  dreary  pile 
of  rocks.  Was  there  danger?  She 
knew  the  voice  of  her  own  ayah,  but 
not  that  of  the  other  wlilsperer  in  the 
dark.  Was  it  one  of  their  own  serv- 
ants? At  least  it  was  some  one  known 
to  the  dogs,  because  there  had  not  been 
one  disturbing  bark.     If  the  syce  were 
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also  in  the  leagrue  against  his  master? 
Smouldering  fires  might  burst  Into 
flame  through  the  apparently  simple  or- 
der. What  if  she  were  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  taking  her  morning  ride? 
If  not  that,  could  she  keep  calm  and 
cool  if  she  were  told  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  Huzoor,  the  horse  she  loved  so 
dearly,  to  carry  his  mistress  that  morn- 
ing, since  he  was  "sick,  very  sick  in- 
deed"? What  should  she  do,  how  plan 
wisely  enough  there  in  the  dark,  with 
horror  and  terror  for  company?  Then 
again  she  remembered  that  pressure  on 
her  hand;  ehe  had  been  helped  then: 
might  she  not  be  helped  again?  Had 
God  in  His  mercy  sent  her  a  messen- 
ger who  had  passed  through  the  torture 
she  was  experiencing?  What  if  death 
lay  at  the  end  of  the  road  she  must 
tread?  Let  her  see  her  husband  once 
noore  face  to  face.  Just  once  more,  and 
though  she  was  young  and  strong,  with 
no  wish  to  die,  she  would  be  quiet  and 
submissive.  The  thought  of  him  and 
his  agony  for  her  brought  scalding  tears 
to  her  eyes;  she  remembered  promises 
made  by  English  husbands  to  devoted 
wives  of  swift  death  by  a  merciful  re- 
volver held  by  the  hands  they  loved 
best  rather  than  that  they  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  deadly  foes. 

What  should  she  do— what  could  she 
do? 

At  length  plans  took  shape.  She 
would  rise  early,  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  would  not  order  her  horse 
at  all,  but  walk  across  to  Mrs.  Carton's 

bungalow,  and No,  no,  not  tell  her 

— most  certainly  not;  but  Mrs.  Carton 
had  two  riding-horses;  she  would  bor- 
row one  and  suggest  that  they  ride  to- 
gether, pretending  to  turn  their  faces 
from      Keranchl.        And      then— and 

then Well,   with  another  woman 

she  might  do  it,  but  not  with  Mrs.  Car- 
ton. The  only  thing  would  be  to  per- 
suade the  little  lady  not  to  ride  that 
morning,  but  to  save  herself  for  her 
husband's  coming,  and  promise  to  ex- 
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ercise  her  favorite  for  her,  pretend  gaily 
to  try  his  paces.  Would  this  idea 
serve?  Ah,  how  foolish  she  was,  how 
badly  she  planned!  She  would  go  te 
the  adjutant,  tell  him  her  story,  and 
beg  him,  Instead  of  going  to  the  fir> 
ing-range,  to  order  an  early  route-march 
along  the  Upper  Drive  Road.  Let  them 
take  possession  of  the  rocks  as  a  point 
of  observation.  Mrs.  Harding  was 
not  a  soldier's  wife  for  nothing.  But 
what  if  they  talked  soothingly  to  her 
of  nightmare  and  other  evils  which  pass 
away  with  the  night?  What  If  Major 
English  (acting  second  in  command) 
and  Captain  Addison,  the  adjutant,  re- 
fused to  listen?  What  then — what 
then?  If  one  of  them  offered  to  go  him- 
self, even  with  an  escort,  to  prove  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  other  lives  might 
be  sacrificed — sacrificed  In  vain.  Per- 
plexity and  horror!  horror  and  perplex- 
ity! Ah  that  she  might  dare  to  strike  a 
match,  rise  from  her  bed,  move  about, 
pretend  to  search  for  a  book,  do  some- 
thing Instead  of  lying  there  waiting  for 
the  dawn  that  seemed  so  long  in  com- 
ing! 

One  course  made  Itself  perfectly 
clear:  she  must  do  nothing  unusual,  but 
meet  the  day  Just  as  she  had  met  «ther 
days,  act  as  if  those  whispering  voices 
in  the  dark  had  never  disturbed  her 
rest.  Ah!  it  was  not  those  sounds  that 
roused  her,  but  the  persistent  and  re- 
peated pressure  on  her  hand.  Each 
moment,  dragging  by,  made  her  feel 
how  hopelessly  inadequate  was  any 
plan  she  made.  She  must  Just  trust 
that  as  she  had  been  called  back  from 
sleep,  so  she  would  be  helped,  when  the 
moment  fot  action  came,  to  do  the  wis- 
est thing,  not  only  for  the  safety  of 
her  dear  husband  but  for  India  t(K). 

At  length,  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
East  the  day  broke.  Mrs.  Harding 
heard  her  ayah  move  and  stir.  Ah, 
thank  God!  something  she  touched  rat- 
tled and  fell  noisily  to  the  floor.  It 
gave  her  the  excuse  for  stirring  she 
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needed;  so  she  moved  sleepily,  and  then 
called  In  a  voice  of  reproach,  "Ohua, 
what  tamasha  is  this?  Day  Is  uot  here 
yet." 

^'Xt  is  early  yet,  mem-sahib,''  came 
the  submissive  voice.       "Rest  again." 

'^Rest  again!  That  I  cannot,  for  you 
Have  roused  me.  My  chota  hazri, 
quick!  But  I  do  not  need  Huzoor;  tell 
the  syce  that.  Truly,  it  is  vexing  that 
you  have  waked  me  so  early." 

Aih!  there  was  comfort  in  watching 
the  woman  go  out  of  the  room,  pressing 
fingers  to  aching  eyes,  even  to  push 
aside  the  mosquito-curtains  and  feel  for 
alippers  placed  on  a  table  out  of  reach 
•f  enterprising  rats  and  ants.  In  her 
4ressing-case  was  a  box  of  rouge,  used 
carefully  when  the  hot  weather  made 
her  look  haggard  and  yellow;  a  touch 
of  it  now,  and  there  would  be  no  ghastly 
^nor  for  the  ayah  to  notice  when  she 
brought  tea  and  toast  Mrs.  Harding 
slipped  back  to  her  charpoy,  the  place 
of  her  long  torture.  It  seemed  inter- 
minable ages  before  the  tea  and  toast 
appeared.  It  was  strange  to  hear  all 
the  familiar  sounds,  the  water  poured 
Into  the  tub  in  her  bathroom,  every- 
thing as  usual.  Still  exercising  sli- 
preme  courage,  she  forced  herself  to 
dress  carefully  and  slowly,  even  when' 
Chua  prepared  to  do  her  hair  to  be  pa- 
tient and  particular.  And  yet  she  could 
have  screamed  at  each  touch  of  the 
brown  fingers. 

At  length,  in  her  sun-'hat,  with  its 
white  pugaree,  she  passed  out  on  to  the 
teranda,  and  called  the  dogs,  her  own 
dear  dogs,  who  came  scuttering  gaily 
to  meet  her.  It  was  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  teara  from  her  eyes.  Once 
out  of  the  compound,  Mrs.  Harding 
Had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping 
her  rigid  self-control;  she  wanted  to  run 
quickly  to  get  within  reach  of  the  sound 
of  comforting  voices,  the  touch  of 
strong  and  confident  hands.  The  bun- 
galows, each  in  its  own  compound,  with 
•moke  rising  from  the  various  fires  in 


the  servants'  huts,  looked  so  familiar^ 
so  secure;  would  it  be  difficult  to  obtain 
belief  for  her  story?  That  difficulty, 
she  felt,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bear; 
she  bad  forced  herself  to  keep  calm 
and  quiet  through  the  dreary  night, 
but  if  she  had  now  to  fight  against  in- 
credulity she  knew  it  would  break  her 
down  completely,  make  her  feeble,  pow- 
erless, hysterical.  Ah,  she  must  keep 
her  wits  about  her!  Would  it  be  better 
to  trust  to  herself,  borrow  one  of  Mrs. 
Carton's  horses,  appear  gay  and  nn- 
concerned,  and  make  her  way  alone  by 
the  lower  road  until  she  reached  the  lit- 
tle party  riding  in  from  Keranchi? 

Distracted  with  conflicting  thoughts, 
she  closed  her  eyes,  heedless  of  the  dear 
dogs  leaping  round  her,  thought  of  the 
invisible  hosts,  "the  hosts  of  the  Lord," 
and  prayed  for  help.  She  was  out  on 
the  road,  wondering  which  way  to  tarn, 
.  what  to  do,  but  walking  steadily  for- 
ward, her  big  white  umbrella  used  as 
a. stick;  she  felt  as  if  she  needed  all  its 
help.  She  lifted  her  eyes,  to  see  horse- 
men cantering  gaily  towards  her;  the 
dogs,  in  a  Joyous  rush,  had  left  her 
side.  Gould  it  be  her  husband  on  liis 
big  black  charger,  with  Major  Carton 
on  his  horse  with  the  white  star  on  the 
forehead — the  horse  they  called  Luck? 
Behind  cantered  the  four  who  made  up 
the  escort.  The  earth  swayed;  every- 
thing about  her  was  falling,  falling. 
Just  when  the  man  she  loved  was  so 
near.  She  must  fight  for  courage,  not 
foolishly  behave  there  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  excite  the  attention  of  dangerous, 
watching  eyes  when  there  was  so  much 
need  for  caution. 

Courage  came  with  a  rush  when  a 
strong  voice  called  to  her,  "Bleanor, 
how  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  get  np 
so  early?    If  you  could  see  your  face!" 

She  pressed  her  fingers  firmly  to  trem- 
bling lips.  Major  Carton  saluted,  said 
something — she  could  never  remem- 
ber his  words  or  her  reply-^-and  turned 
in  at  his  own  gates. 
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Ck>lonel  Harding  sprang  from  his 
borse,  kept  the  reins  in  one  hand,  and 
alipped  the  other  into  his  wife's  arm. 
"Meanor,  you  look  like  a  ghost,  and 
jou  have  been  haunting  me;  that  is 
why  I  am  here  so  early.  Regular 
nightmare!  I  dropped  asleep  after  din- 
ner, and  saw  you  lying  in  bed,  stiff  and 
straight,  with  wide-open  eyes,  listen- 
ing to  voices  in  your  room.  I  saw  other 
figures,  but  not  distinctly.  It  made  me 
deuced  uncomfortable,  but  I  put  it 
down  to  indigestion.  We  turned  in 
•early,  for  that  brute  of  a  dream  came 
back  as  soon  as  I  fell  asleep.  I  woke 
up,  then  dreamed  it  again.  I  couldn't 
«tand  it  any  longer,  roused  Carton,  and 
told  htm  I  must  get  back  here.  He 
suggested,  good  chap  as  he  is,  that  we 
should  start  then  and  there,  so  here 
we  are!    Tell  me  I'm  a  fool!" 

She  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  '*Dear " 
— she  struggled  pitifully  to  speak  stead- 
ily— "it's  all  true,  every  word.  Take 
me  somewhere,  not  to  our  bungalow, 
where  I  can  tell  you  everything.  I 
can't  talk  there." 

Obamben'B  Joamal. 


Colonel  Harding's  grip  on  her  arm 
tightened.  "We'll  go  to  the  adjutant's 
office.  Sweetheart,  no  wonder  you 
look  a  ghost!" 

In  a  plain  little  room,  with  the  serv- 
iceable table  and  chairs,  he  heard  the 
story  of  a  woman's  pluck.  He  listened 
silently,  but  the  look  in  his  eyes  was 
enough  for  the  woman's  heart.  Then 
he  made  plans  swiftly  and  well  that 
strengthened  the  nets  he  was  spread- 
ing. In  less  than  an  hour's  time  he 
stood  in  his  dressing-room  unlocking 
the  great  despatch-box  in  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  two  excellent  locks,  he  con- 
sidered papers  safe.  Had  Eleanor 
dreamed  as  well  as  he?  For  there  lay 
the  papers  Just  as  he  had  left  them. 

But  when  Mrs.  Harding  called  her 
ayah  there  came  no  voice  in  answer. 
At  length  a  young  woman  came  run- 
ning and  salaamed  at  the  lady's  feet: 
"A  strange  and  swift  illness  had  seized 
upon  Chua,  who  had  served  long  and 
well,  and,  lo!  in  a  little  moment  she 
was  dead." 

M,  F,  Hutchinson. 
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As  I  creep  humbly  through  this 
proud  and  prodigious  Italy,  peeping 
into  palaces  and  passing  yearningly  be- 
fore masterpieces,  to  the  maddening 
chatter  of  concierges  and  sacristans,  I 
am  constantly  stumbling  upon  the 
footsteps  of  him  who  made  the  grand 
tour  in  the  high  sense  of  the  words. 
Not  the  British  heir  of  bygone  centuries 
with  his  mentor  and  his  letters  of  intro- 
duction, not  even  his  noble  father  with 
the  family  coach.  No,  these  were  pig- 
mies little  taller  than  myself.  Your 
sublime  tourist  was  Napoleon,  who 
strode  over  the  holy  land  of  Beauty 
like  a  Brobdingnagian  over  Lllliput.  lie 
came,  he  saw,  he  commanded.  He 
looked  at  a  picture,  a  pillar,  a  statue— 


and  despatched  it  to  France.  He  gazed 
at  Lombard's  iron  crown — and  put  it 
on.  He  beheld  Milan  Cathedral — and 
it  became  the  scene  of  his  coronation, 
with  blessing  of  clergy  and  the  old  feu- 
dal homage.  He  perceived  an  ornate 
ducal  bed — and  slept  In  it,  the  poor 
duke  a-cold.  He  rode  through  the 
ancient  streets,  not  Baedeker,  but 
cocked  hat  in  hand,  graciously  ac- 
knowledging the  loyal  cheers  of  the  an- 
cient stock.  He  visited  Venice — and 
wound  up  the  Republic.  He  admired 
St.  Mark's — and  haled  its  bronze  horses 
to  Palis;  transferring  to  It  the  Patri- 
archate as  in  compensation.  The  Pa- 
triarchal Palace  itself  he  turned  tuto 
barracks;  superfluous  monasteries  and 
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churches  were  shut  up.  He  even  de- 
stroyed, doubtless  in  the  same  righteous 
indignation,  the  lion's  head  over  "the 
lion's  mouth"  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges,  while  the  Bucentaur,  their  gor- 
geous galley,  he  burnt  to  exti-act  the 
gold. 

But  he  was  not  merely  destructive 
and  rapacious.       The  founder  of  the 
Code  Napol^n  repaired  the  amphithea- 
tre of   Verona,  and  resumed  the  ne- 
glected building  of  the  fagade  of  Milan 
Cathedral,  and  opened  up  the  Simplon 
route  to  Italy,  and  marked  its  terminus 
by  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Milan.    And 
all  this  and  a  hundred  other  feats  of 
construction  in  the  breathing-spaces  of 
his  Titanic  single-handed  fight  against 
embattled  Europe.      Not  seldom,  as  1 
passed  my  wood-shop  in  Venice,  with 
its  callgraphic  placard  AlV  Ingrosso  e  al 
Minuto,  did  I  think  of  the  (Dorsican  su- 
perman, with  his  wholesale  and  retail 
dealings  with  the  little  breed  of  man- 
kind.   Perhaps  to  establish  **the  King- 
dom of  Italy,"  with  twenty-four  depart- 
ments and   his  son-in-law  as  viceroy, 
and  to  turn  the  little  district  of  Bassano 
into  a  duchy  for  his  secretary  were,  to 
Napoleon,  feats  of  the  same  apparent 
calibre.      Even  so  we  stride  as  care- 
lessly over  a  brooklet  as  over  a  pud- 
dle.     Surely  there  is  a  fascinating  book 
to  be  written  on  Napoleon  in  Italy,  as 
a  change  from  the  countless  Napoleons 
in  St.  Helena  or  the  flood  of  foolish  vol- 
umes upon  his  mistresses. 

And  a  final  appraisement  of  Napo- 
leon still  remains  to  seek.  The  little 
fat  man  who  had  "the  genius  to  be 
loved,"  and  who  provided  for  his  fam- 
ily by  seating  them  on  European 
thrones,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
the  ogre  with  whom  British  babes  were 
frighted,  though  he  has  not  yet  become 
Heine's  divine  being  done  to  death  by 
British  Philistinism.  Carlyle  classed 
him  among  his  "Heroes"  and  credited 
him  with  insight  because,  when  those 
around  him  proved  there  was  no  God, 


he  looked  up  at  the  stars  and  asked, 
"Who  made  all  that?"    But  this  was 
surely  no  index  of  profundity — merely 
a  theism  of  Pure  Reason  and  an  illus- 
tration of  Napoleon's  peculiar  interest 
in  action.    **Who  made  aU  that?"    Mak- 
ing, doing,  that  was  his  essential  se- 
cret— ^unresting  activity*  rapid  striking, 
utilization  of  every  moment    He  was 
as  alert  after  victory  as  others  after 
defeat      Was    one    combination    de- 
stroyed, his  nimble  and  exhaustless  en- 
ergy instantly  fashioned  an  alternative. 
Mobility  of   brain  and  immobility   of 
soul — these  were  his  gifts  In  a  crisis. 
When  all  was  lost  and  himself  a  cap- 
tive, "What  is  the  use  of  grumbling?" 
he  asked  his  attendants.    "Nothing  can 
be  <to»i^."  The  tragedy  of  Napoleon  was 
thus   the   obverse  of  the   tragedy  of 
Hamlet,  whose  burden  lay  precisely  in 
there    being    something    to    be    done. 
Imagine  the  great  demiurge  at  work  in 
these  days  of  telegraphy  and  steam» 
motor-cars     and     aeroplanes.      What 
might  he  not  have  achieved!      As  it 
was,  he  Just  missed  creating  the  United 
States  of  Europe.     Anatole  France  ac- 
cuses him  of  having  taken  soldiers  too 
seriously.      As  well  accuse  an  engineer 
of  taking  cranes  and  levers  too  a&ri- 
ously.      Soldiers  were  the  indispensa- 
ble  instruments    by    which    Napoleon 
raised   himself  to  the  level  of  those 
more   commonplace   rulers   of   Europe 
who  had  found  their  cradles  suspended 
on  the  heights.      It  is  the  German  Em- 
peror who  takes  soldiers  too  seriously, 
who  marshals  them  with  the  solemnity 
of   a  child   playing  with   his   wooden 
regiments.      And  the  Kaiser,  already  in 
the  purple,  has  not  Napoleon's  excuse. 
His  is  simply  a  false  and  reactionary 
view  of  life,  as  of  a  housemaid  who 
adores  uniforms.     But  Napoleon  would 
have  played   his   Machiavellian   game 
equally  with  grocers;  and,  indeed,  his 
lifelong  ambition  to  sap  British  com- 
merce was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a 
Titanic  tradesman,  who  knows  better 
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than  to  count  corpses.  He  was  the 
mediaeval  despot  magnified  many  di- 
ameters, playing  with  countries  and  na- 
tions instead  of  with  towns  and  tribes, 
and  sweeping  in  his  winnings  across 
the  green  table  of  earth  as  in  some 
game  of  the  gods.  As  a  Messiah  of 
Pure  Reason,  an  Apostle  of  the  Peo- 
ple, he  was  able,  like  Mohammed,  to 
back  the  Word  with  the  Sword,  and. 
less  veracious  than  the  prophet  of  the 
desert,  to  combine  for  the  making  of 
History  its  two  great  factors  of  force 
and  fraud.  Through  him,  accordingly, 
history  made  a  leap,  proceeding  by 
earthquake  and  catastrophe  instead  of 
by  patient  cumulation  and  attrition. 
He  was  a  cosmic  force — a  force  of  Na- 
ture, as  he  truthfully  claimed — a  terre- 
tnoto  that  tumbled  the  stagnant  old  or- 
der about  the  ears  of  Courts  and 
Churches. 

True,  after  the  earthquake  the  old 
slow,  stubborn  forces  reassert  them- 
selves; but  the  configuration  of  the  land 
has  been  irrevocably  changed.  The 
Maya,  the  illusion  of  Royalty,  comes 
slowly  back,  for  it  is  a  world  of  un- 
reason. But  the  feudal  order 
throughout  Europe  will  never  wholly 
recover  from  the  shock  of  Napoleon. 
Unfortunately,  from  a  Messiah  he 
glided  into  a  Magnificent  One,  and  the 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise,  at  first 
perhaps  a  mere  cold-blooded  chess-move 
to  establish  his  dynasty,  subtly  reduced 
him  into  accepting  Royalty  at  its  own 
and  the  popular  valuation.  He  had 
married  beneath  him,  and  Nemesis  fol- 
lowed. The  dyer's  hand  was  subdued 
to  that  it  worked  in,  and  Napoleon 
sank  into  a  snob.  His  true  Waterloo 
was  spiritual.  The  actual  Waterloo 
was  a  moral  victory. 

There  is  in  Milan  a  queer  museum 
called  "The  Gallery  of  Knowledge  and 
Study,"  the  collection  of  which  was  be- 
gun by  a  "Noble  Milanese,'*  and  the 
first  catalogue  of  which  was  published 
in   Latin   in   1G60.       Here,   amid    sea- 


shells,  miniatures,  old  maps,  pottery, 
bronzes,  silkworm  analyses,  and  old 
round  mirrors  In  great  square  frames, 
may  now  be  seen  a  pair  of  yellow 
gloves  which  once  covered  the  iron 
hands,  together  with  the  cobbler's 
measure  of  that  foot  which  once 
stamped  on  the  world.  There  is  an  air 
of  coquetry  about  the  pointed  toe.  A 
captain's  brevet,  signed  by  the  "First 
Consul"  and  headed  "French  Repub- 
lic," serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  earlier 
phase.  The  humor  of  museums  has 
placed  these  relics  in  a  case  with  those 
of  other  "illustrious  men"— to  wit  two 
Popes  and  Saint  Carlo,  the  dominant 
saint  of  the  district  (who  is  Just  cele- 
brating his  tercentenary). 

But  the  Triumphal  Arch  remains  Na- 
poleon's chief  monument  at  Milan, 
though  it  is  become  a  sort  of  Vicar  of 
Bray  in  stone.  For  when  Napoleon 
fell  the  Austrian  Emperor  replaced  the 
chronicle  of  French  victories  by  bas- 
reliefs  of  defeats  and  re-christened  it 
an  Arch  of  Peace.  And  when  in  turn 
Lombardy  was  liberated  by  Victor  Em- 
manuel new  inscriptions  converted  It 
into  an  Arch  of  Freedom.  One  can 
imagine  the  stone  singing,  like  the  Tem- 
ple of  Memnon  at  sunrise: 

But  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 
Stm  /'U  be  the  Arch  of  Triumph. 

Such  mutations  in  the  significance  of 
monuments,  however  they  deface  and 
blur  history,  are  not  unnatural  amid  the 
vicissitudes  of  Italy;  and  after  all  an 
arch  or  a  pillar  is  but  an  arch  or  a 
pillar. 

But  even  a  statue  is  liable  to  be  de- 
throned. In  Rimini  in  1G14  the  Com- 
mune, grateful  to  the  Pope  (Paolo  V.), 
commemorated  him  in  bronze  in  the 
beautiful  Piazza  of  the  Fountain,  the 
Fountain  whose  harmonious  fall 
pleased  the  ear  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  statue  is  elaborate  and  handsome, 
with  bas-reliefs  in  the  seat  and  the 
Papal   mantle,   showing   in   one  place 
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the  city  in  pcrapectlye.  But  during 
the  Claalpine  Republic,  thanks  again 
to  Napoleon,  no  Pope  could  keep  his 
place  in  Rimini,  and  as  the  simplest 
way  of  preserving  him  on  this  favored 
site  the  municipality  erased  his  epitaph 
and  re-christened  him  Saint  Gaudenzo. 
Gaudenzo  was  the  martyr  Bishop  of 
Rimini,  the  Protector  of  the  City.  This 
unearned  increment  was  not  the  Saint's 
first,  for  the  Church  of  S.  Gaudenzo 
had  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  a  Tem- 

Tbe  IPnyltoh  Rerlew. 


pie  Of  Jove.  To  annex  the  glories  of 
both  Jove  and  Pope  is  indeed  a  singu- 
lar fortune,  even  in  the  ironic  changes 
and  chances  we  call  history.  But  Na- 
poleon, in  the  days  when  he  ordered 
the  Temple  of  Malatesta  to  be  the  Ca- 
thedral  of  Rimini,  was  annexing  even 
the  functions  of  both  Pope  and  Jove. 
For  he  was  also  rearranging  Europe  af- 
ter Austerlitz  and  giving  the  quietus  to 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

/.  Zanfftoill, 
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Man,  says  Persius,  is  a  very  noble 
piece  of  work;  and  is  indeed  king  of 
kings,  except  at  those  times  when  he  is 
troubled  with  a  cold  in  his  head.  If 
it  be  not  Persius,  it  was  Horace  or 
Juvenal.  But  the  poverty  and  the 
flatness  of  the  little  joke — nisi  oum  pit- 
vita  molesta  est — are  more  like  Persius. 
For  be  lived  with  his  aunt  and  his 
grandmother,  which  is  no  fit  place  for 
a  satirist  And  the  only  reason  why 
Persius  is  taught  to  schoolboys  is  that 
schoolmasters  get  so  tired  of  hearing 
the  boys  in  the  great  Latin  writers. 
Anyhow,  a  cold  in  the  head,  a  bad  one, 
does  rob  us  of  our  dignity,  comfort,  and 
well-being. 

Tet,  in  this  hard  world,  it  is  an  apt 
occasion  for  stoical  indifference;  and  a 
philosopher  should  abide  a  cold  pa- 
tiently, and  be  glad  that  he  has  not  a 
worse  malady.  It  bids  us  be  thankful 
for  that  perfect  health  which  in  two  or 
three  days  will  come  back  to  us.  It 
heightens  the  delight  of  a  good  fire,  n 
hot  bath,  and  a  long  night  in  bed.  It 
underlines  the  blessed  fact  that  the 
summer  is  sure  to  be  here  in  due  time. 
It  is  an  excuse  for  our  deliverance  out 
of  stupid  engagements  to  dinners  and 
evening  parties.  We  cannot  guess  the 
number  of  bad  speeches  that  have  been 
stopped  by  it,  nor  the  gain  to  society 


from  the  enforced  seclusions  of  so 
many  bores;  and  one  might  venture  to 
defend  the  argument,  that  all  colds  do 
some  good.  Still,  there  are  too  many 
of  them. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest,  that 
they  are  so  common.  Why  is  it  that 
we  are  so  heavily  subject  to  them? 
Other  epidemic  diseases,  measles, 
typhoid,  scarlet-fever,  diphtheria,  may 
get  hold  on  us  once,  and  there  an  end; 
it  is  not  usual  to  have  any  of  them 
twice.  We  brew  in  our  blood  immun- 
ity. The  poison  of  the  disease  evokes 
in  us  its  proper  antidote;  our  blood- 
cells  make  a  sort  of  natural  antitoxin 
and  keep  it  in  stock,  so  that  we  are 
henceforth  protected  against  the  dis- 
ease. A  well- vaccinated  nurse,  for 
example,  works  with  safety  in  a  small- 
pox hospital,  where  the  very  air  is  in- 
fective; but  her  blood  was  so  changed 
by  vaccination  that  the  small-iK>x  can- 
not affect  her.  By  scarlet-fever,  again, 
we  are  as  it  were  vaccinated  against 
scarlet-fever,— the  reaction  of  our  blood 
against  the  disease  immunizes  us.  No 
such  result  follows  influenza  or  a  com- 
mon cold;  we  brew  nothing  that  is  per- 
manent; we  are  just  as  susceptible  to  a 
later  invasion  as  we  were  to  the  inva- 
sion that  is  just  over. 

Neither  is  it  only  our  blood  that  re- 
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foses  to  fight  for  us;  It  is  also  oar 
throats  and  our  noses.  Surely  they  are 
a  most  unsatisfactory  region  of  the 
human  body,  alike  In  structure  and  in 
action.  It  would  seem  that  Nature  is 
so  proud  of  our  brains  that  she  has  neg- 
lected  the  lower  half  of  man's  face. 
Ck>n8ider  our  teeth,  how  ill  they  lost; 
and  our  jaws,  how  they  accord  not  room 
enough  for  our  teeth;  and  the  Interiors 
of  our  noses,  how  they  are  overcrowded 
with  furniture;  and  our  chins,  how  they 
recede.  The  minority  who  have  square 
chins  and  big  lower  Jaws  say  that  we 
of  the  receding  chins  have  neither  will 
nor  strength  of  character,  which  is  ab- 
surd, as  any  one  may  know  who  re- 
members that  General  Wolfe  and  Mr. 
Pitt  had  practically  no  chins  at  all,  to 
say  nothing  of  living  soldiers  and 
statesmen.  To  Judge  a  man  by  his 
chin  is  no  less  foolish  than  to  Judge  him 
by  the  bumps  of  his  skull.  Below  the 
line  of  the  eyes,  our  features  tend  to 
be  more  or  less  of  a  failure.  Ages 
ago,  man  left  off  pricking  his  ears, 
smelling  out  his  friends  and  foes,  and 
cracking  bones  with  his  teeth;  and  we 
are  the  result  of  that  exclusiveness, 
with  our  narrow,  stuffy  air-passages, 
high-pitched  palates,  crowded,  short- 
lived teeth,  and  "sensitive"  throats. 
Some  neurologists  are  so  unkind  that 
they  call  these  defects  by  the  hard 
name  of  "Stigmata*';  let  us  be  agreed 
to  call  them  stigmata  of  human  refine- 
ment, but  nothing  worse  than  that. 
And  that  is  bad  enough.  Our  throats 
and  our  noses  are  neither  well  made 
nor  well-behaved.  They  are  always  In 
trouble,  always  vulnerable,  and  below 
the  mark.  In  the  matter  of  our  brains, 
we  are  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
paragon  of  animals;  but  in  the  matter 
of  these  mucous  membranes  and  their 
uses  we  are  inferior  creatures.  Nor 
can  we  hope  that  civilization  will  im- 
prove this  part  of  us.  It  is  nil  very 
well  to  say  that  we  move  upward, 
working  out  the  ape.       We  have  im- 


proved on  the  ape's  brain,  but  not  oa 
its  teeth  and  its  air-passages;  nor  ob 
the  fine  sharpness  of  its  sense  of  smelL 
As  in  point  of  structure,  so  in  point  of 
action,  our  throats  and  our  noses  may 
fairly  be  called  vestigial  organs:  and 
in  the  course  of  the  ages  they  will  tend 
not  to  regeneration,  but  to  more  evi- 
dent decadence. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  look 
forward  to  any  chance  of  abolishing 
colds  and  infiuenza  as  we  liave  abol- 
ished in  this  island  plague,  cholera, 
typhus,  small-pox,  and  rabies;  we  can- 
not start  a  campaign  such  as  the  men 
of  science  are  now  conducting  against 
malaria,  yellow-fever,  and  sleeping  sick- 
ness; nor  can  we  call  the  whole  nation 
to  arms  as  it  is  now  being  called  out 
and  mobilized  against  tuberculosis. 
Happily  there  is  no  imperative  neces- 
sity that  we  should  thus  divert  money 
that  is  more  urgently  needed  against 
worse  evils.  We  may  be  content  for 
the  present,  each  of  us,  to  look  after 
himself  or  herself. 

Of  the  old  ways  of  treating  a  cold,  an 
are  of  some  use  and  comfort,  and  none 
have  a  specific  effect.  The  treatment 
of  influenza,  which  is  i)erhaps  a  sepa- 
rate disease  with  separate  by-products, 
must  include  careful  rest  and  watchful- 
ness till  the  defensive  cells  of  the  blood 
have  dealt  with  these  by-products  and 
got  rid  of  them.  To  prevent  a  cold,  or 
to  stop  a  cold,  there  are  many  recipes* 
mostly  of  uncertain  value.  And  they 
who  say  that  they  can  "feel  a  cold  com- 
ing on"  might  as  well  talk  of  feeling  a 
broken  leg  coming  on.  To  feel  a  cold 
coming  on  is  to  feel  that  a  cold  has 
come  on.  Colds,  like  other  infective  dis- 
eases, are  the  work  of  germs;  and  you 
can  give  colds  to  rabbits  by  spraying 
their  nostrils  with  the  proper  germs  of 
a  cold.  Of  the  germs  of  infiuenza  and 
of  colds  there  are  four  kinds,  and  may 
be  more,  and  they  are  called  at  present 
Pfeiffer's  bacillus,  microoocpus  catarrh- 
aliSy    hacUlus    ooHyzcB   segmentosuSj    and 
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FrledlaDder's  bacillus.  Let  the  men  of 
science  decide  what  may'  be  the  de- 
grees of  kinship  among  so  many»  and 
what  may  be  the  chances  of  alliance, 
inter-marriage,  or  internecine  strife. 
We  must  take  our  germs  as  we  find 
them;  and  on  the  known  qualities  of 
these  germs  the  men  of  science  have 
based  a  new  treatment  of  colds  in  the 
head.  Say  that  the  micrococcus 
catarrhaUs  has  got  hold  of  you.  It 
brews  in  you  a  mild  poison  which 
makes  you  feel  feverish,  headachy,  and 
wretched.  Your  blood  reacts  against 
this  poison  and  brews  its  own  antidote, 
or  antitoxin,  whereby  the  micrococcus 
is  discouraged,  and  you  get  well.  The 
new  treatment  Is  to  increase  and  hasten 
your  brew  of  antitoxin.  For  this  pur- 
pose you  are  dosed,  through  a  hypoder- 
mic needle,  with  a  pure  culture  of  the 
germ.  It  is  killed  by  heating  before  it 
is  used;  it  retains,  though  it  is  dead, 
Its  chemical  properties;  it  is  still  able  to 
make  your  blood  react  No  live  germs 
are  put  into  you;  the  whole  affair  is  a 
chemical  stimulation  of  your  blood- 
cells  by  the  use  of  a  measured  dose  of 
dead  germs. 

This  way  of  treatment  is  of  course 
used,  mutatis  mutandis,  against  many 
diseases, — against  tuberculosis,  and 
against  boils.  The  patient's  own 
germs  may  be  used.  Say  that  you  suf- 
fer from  boils;  the  particular  strain  of 
germs  which  you  are  harboring  is  taken 
and  grown  in  a  test-tube  in  pure  cul- 
ture, is  then  killed  by  heating,  and  is 

then  used  to  Incite  your  sluggish  blood 
Tbo  Spectator. 


to  brew  more  antitoxin,  and  make  short 
work  of  the  living  germs.  Only,  we 
seem  unable  to  keep  in  store  in  our 
blood  that  particular  brew  which  acts 
on  the  germs  of  influenza  and  of  colds. 
We  are  back  in  a  few  months  where  we 
were  before,  at  their  mercy.  Still, 
some  of  u€  may  be  more  conservative 
than  othei*s;  and  even  if  this  immunity 
thus  produced  would  last  from  Novem- 
ber to  April,  we  should  be  content  with 
that.  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  a  treatment 
safe,  thoroughly  scientific,  and  of  good 
promise.  It  is,  moreover,  in  fair  ac- 
cord with  facts  proved  beyond  all  op- 
portunity of  doubt,  alike  by  experiment 
and  by  experience,  in  the  successful 
treatment  of  other  diseases.  We  are 
come  a  long  way,  from  the  old  remedies 
for  a  cold,  to  this  hypodermic  adminis- 
tration of  a  dose  of  the  germs  that  bit 
you.  Those  of  us  who  prefer  to  stand 
on  the  old  paths  may  still  console  them- 
selves with  the  Joys  of  a  day's  idleness, 
release  from  social  behavior,  a  hot 
bath,  a  hot  drink,  and  a  ten  hours' 
sleep.  Those  of  us  who  love  to  try  the 
latest  results  of  science  may  add  arti- 
ficial immunity  to  their  resources 
against  a  cold.  They  will  snatch  a 
fearful  Joy  from  it;  and  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  it  may  do  them  good. 
Of  Mezentius,  who  occurs  in  the 
JEneid,  it  is  said  that  he  used  to  Join 
the  dead  to  the  living, — Mortua  qwin 
etiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis:  it  would  be 
a  good  motto  for  this  bacteriological 
treatment  of  a  cold. 


NAPOLEON  AT  WORK. 


When  I  am  in  any  doubt  or  difficulty 
I  say  to  myself,  "What  would  Napoleon 
have  done?"  The  answer  generally 
comes  at  once:  "He  would  have  bor- 
rowed from  Henry,"  or  "He  would 
have  said  his  aunt  was  ill" — the  one  ob- 


viously right  and  proper  thing.  Then 
I  weigh  in  and  do  it. 

•What  station's  this?"  said  Beatrice, 
as  the  train  began  to  slow  up.  "Baby 
and  I  want  to  get  home." 

"Whltecroft,    I    expect,"    said   John, 
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who  was  reading  the  paper.  "Only  four 
move.** 

"It*s  grown  since  we  were  here  last," 
I  observed.  "Getting  quite  a  big 
place." 

"Good;  then  we're  at  Hillstead.  Only 
thi-ee  more  stations.      Hooray!" 

I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  had 
a  sudden  suspicion. 

"Where  have  I  heard  the  name 
Pyres  before?"  I  murmured  thought- 
fully. 

"You  haven't,"  said  John.  "Nobody 
has." 

"Say  *Byres,*  baby,"  urged  Beatrice 
happily. 

"You're  quite  sure  that  there  isn't 
anything  advertised  called  *Byres'? 
You're  sure  you  can't  drink  Byres  or 
rub  yourself  down  with  Byres?" 

"Quite." 

"Well,  then,  we  must  be  at  Byres." 

There  was  a  shriek  from  Beatrice,  as 
she  rushed  to  the  window. 

"We're  in  the  wrong  train — Quick! 
Get  the  bags! — ^Have  you  got  the  rug? 
— ^W'here's  the  umbrella? — Open  the 
window,  stupid!" 

I  got  up  and  moved  her  from  the 
door. 

"Leave  this  to  me,"  I  said  calmly. 
^•Porter!  —  porter!!  —  PORTER!!!— Oh, 
guard,  what  station's  this?" 

•Byres,  Sir." 

•Byres?" 

"Yes,  Sir."  He  blew  his  whistle  and 
the  train  went  on  again. 

"At  any  rate  we  know  now  that  it 
was  Byres."  I  remarked,  when  the  si- 
lence began  to  get  oppressive. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you,"  Beatrice 
burst  out  indignantly,  "but  you  don't 
think  about  Baby.  We  don't  know  a 
bit  where  we  are- 
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That's  the  one  thing  we  do  know," 
I  said.  "We're  at  this  little  Byres 
place." 

"It  was  the  porter's  fault  at  Liver- 
pool Street,"  said  John  consolingly. 
**He  told  us  it  was  a  through  carriage." 


"1 


I  don't  care  whose  fault  it  was:  I'm 
only  thinking  of  Baby." 

"What  time  do  babies  go  to  bed  as  a 
rule?" 

"This  one  goes  at  six." 

"Well,  then,  she's  got  another  hour. 
Now,  what  would  ^opoleon  have  done?" 

^'Napolewi**  said  John,  after  careful 
thought,  "would  have  turned  all  your 
clothes  out  of  your  bag,  would  have  put 
the  baby  in  it  diagonally,  and  have 
bored  holes  in  the  top  for  ventilation. 
That's  as  good  as  going  to  bed — ^you 
avoid  the  worst  of  the  evening  mists. 
And  people  would  only  think  you  kept 
caterpillars." 

Beatrice  looked  at  him  coldly. 

"That's  a  way  to  talk  of  your  daugh- 
ter," she  said  in  scorn. 

"Don't  kill  him,"  I  begged.  "We 
may  want  him.  Now  I've  got  another 
idea.  If  you  look  out  of  the  window 
you  observe  that  we  are  on  a  single 
line." 

"Well,  I  envy  it  And,  however  sin- 
gle it  is,  we're  going  away  from  home 
in  it." 

"True.  But  the  point  is  that  no  train 
can  come  back  on  it  until  we've 
stopped  going  forward.  So,  you  see, 
there's  no  object  in  getting  out  of  this 
train  until  It  has  finished  for  the  day, 
as  it  were.  Probably  it  will  go  back 
itself  before  long,  out  of  sheer  boredom. 
And  if  s  much  better  waiting  here  than 
on  a  draughty  Byres  platform." 

Beatrice,  quite  seeing  the  point, 
changed  the  subject 

"There's  my  trunk  will  go  on  to 
Brookfield,  and  the  wagonette  will  meet 
the  train,  and  as  we  aren't  there  It 
will  go  away  without  the  trunk,  and  all 
baby's  things  are  In  it" 

"She's  not  complaining,"  I  said. 
"She's  Just  mentioning  it" 

"Look  here,"  said  John  reproachfully, 
"we're  doing  all  we  can.  We're  both 
thinking  like  anything."  He  picked 
up  his  paper  again. 

I  was  beginning  to  get  annoyed.      It 
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was,  of  course,  no  good  to  get  as  anx- 
ious and  excited  at  Beatrice;  that 
wouldn't  help  matters  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entire  Indifference  of 

• 

John  and  the  baby  was  equally  out  of 
place.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
a  middle  and  Napoleonic  path  in  be- 
tween  these  two  extremes  which  only  I 
was  following.  To  be  convinced  that 
one  is  the  only  person  doing  the  right 
thing  is  always  annoying. 

"I've  Just  made  another  discovery,"  I 
said  in  a  hurt  voice.  "There's  a  map 
over  John's  head,  if  he'd  only  had  the 
sense  to  look  there  before.  There  we 
are,"  ^nd  I  pointed  with  my  stick; 
"there's  Byres.  The  line  goes  round 
and  round  and  eventually  goes  through 
Dearmer.  We  get  out  at  Dearmer, 
and  we're  only  three  miles  from  Brook- 
fleld." 

"What  they  call  a  loop  line,"  assisted 
John,  "because  it's  in  the  shape  of  a 
loop." 

"It's  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be,"  ad- 
mitted Beatrice  grudgingly,  after  study- 
ing the  map,  "but  it's  five  miles  home 
from  Dearmer;  and  what  about  my 
trunk?" 

I  sighed  and  pulled  out  a  pencil. 

"It's  very  simple.  We  write  a  tele- 
gram: *Stationmaster,  Brookfield.  Send 
•wagonette  and  trunk  to  wait  for  us  at 
Dearmer  station.' " 

"Love  to  mother  and  the  children," 
added  John. 

Our  train  stopped  again.  I  sum- 
moned a  porter  and  gave  him  the  tele- 
gram. 

"It's  so  absurdly  simple,"  I  repeated, 
as  the  train  went  on.  "Just  a  little 
presence  of  mind;  that's  all." 

We  got  out  at  Dearmer  and  gave  up 
our  tickets  to  the  porter-station-master- 
signalman. 

"What's  this?"  he  said.  "These  are 
no  good  to  me." 

"Well,  they're  no  good  to  us.  We've 
finished  with  them." 

We  sat  in  the  waiting-room  with  him 


for  half-an-hour  and  explained  the'rtt- 
nation.  We  said  that,  highly  as  we* 
thought  of  Byres,  we  had  not  wantonly. 
tried  to  defraud  the  company  in  order- 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  place;  and  that,  so- 
far  from  owing  him  three  shilllnga- 
apiece,  we  were  prepared  to  take  a  soy- 
erelgn  to  say  nothing  more  about  it- 
.  .  .  And  still  the  wagonette  dldn*t 
come. 

"Is  there  a  post-ofilce  here?"  I  asked, 
the  man,      "Or  a  horse?" 

"There  might  be  a  horse  at  the  'Lion.'* 
There's  no  post-offlce." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  could  wire  to- 
Brookfield  station  from  here?" 

"Not  to  Brookfield.^' 

"But  supxwslng  you  want  to  tell  thb 
station-master  there  that  the  train's  off 
the  lin^,  or  that  you've  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Flower-show  in  the  vege^ 
table  class,  how  would  you  do  It?" 

"Brookfield's  not  on  this  line.  That's 
why  you've  got  to  pay  three  shill *^ 

"Yes,  yes.  You  said  all  that  Thei^ 
I  shall  go  and  explore  the  village." 

I  explored,  as  Napoleon  would  have- 
done,  and  I  came  back  with  a  plan. 

**There  is  no  horse,"  I  said  to  my 
eager  audience;  "but  I  have  found  a  bl- 
cycle.  The  landlady  of  the  *Lion'  will 
be  delighted  to  look  after  Beatrice  and 
the  baby,  and  will  give  her  tea;  John* 
will  stay  here  with  the  bags  in  case  the 
wagonette  turns  up,  and  I  ^111  ride  to 
Brookfield  and  summon  help." 

"Thaf  s  all  right"  said  John,  "only  I 
would  suggest  that  /  go  to  the  'Lion*^ 
and  have  tea,  and  Beatrice  and  thc- 
chlld " 

We  left  him  in  disgust  at  his  selfish- 
ness: I  established  the  ladies  at  the- 
inn,  mounted  the  bicycle,  and  rode  off. 
It  was  a  windy  day,  and  I  had  a  long- 
coat  and  a  bowler  hat.  After  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  two  miles  some- 
thing  drove  past  me.  I  lifted  up  my 
head  and  looked  round.  It  was  the* 
wagonette. 

I   rode  back  behind   it  in  triumpbt 
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When  it  turned  up  the  road  to  the 
station,  I  hurried  straight  on  to  the 
"Lion"  to  prepare  Beatrice.  I 
knocked,  and  peered  into  rooms,  and 
knocked  again,  and  at  last  the  land- 
lady came. 

"Br— is  the  lady ** 

"Oh,  she's  gone,  Sir,  a  long  time 
ago.  A  gentleman  she  knew  drove 
past,  and  she  asked  him  to  give  her  a 
lift  home  in  his  trap.  She  was  going 
to  tell  the  other  gentleman,  and  he*d 
wait  for  you." 

"Oh,  yes.      That's  all  right" 

I  returned  my  bicycle  to  its  owner, 

Pand). 


distributed  coppers  to  his  children,  and 
went  up  to  the  station.  The  porter 
came  out  to  meet  me.  He  seemed 
surprised. 

**The  gentleman  thought  you  wouldn't 
be  coming  back.  Sir,  as  you  didn't  come 
with  the  wagonette." 

"I  Just  went  up  to  the  *Lion' " 

"Yeesir.  Well,  he  drove  off  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago;  said  it  was  no  good 
waiting  for  you,  as  you'd  ride  straight 
'ome  when  you  found  at  Brookfield  that 
the  wagonette  'ad  come." 

And  now  I  ask  you — What  would 
Napoleon  have  said? 

A.  A.  M, 


THE  PEACE  OF  THE  HARBOR. 


There  is  in  the  sweet  peace  of  the 
harbor,  after  tossing  at  sea,  even  if  not 
necessarily  post  naufragia,  something 
symbolic  of  the  calm  ending  of  life's 
journey.  The  contemplation  of  a  har- 
bor brings  to  those  who  love  ocean 
travel  a  dual  memory;  the  pleasurable 
anticipation  with  which  they  set  out  on 
a  voyage,  and  the  wholesome  satisfac- 
tion, not  untinged  with  vague  regret,  as 
of  something  accomplished,  when  the 
voyage  is  over.  There  are  sounds  insep- 
arable from  all  harbors,  and  when  the 
eye  calls  up  the  picture  of  some  busy 
port,  aided  perchance  by  the  faded 
leaves  of  an  old  diary,  the  ear  must 
needs  be  filled  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  creaking  cordage,  rattling 
chains,  mewing  gulls,  and  the  harsh  or- 
ders issued,  with  polyglot  obscenities, 
to  motley  crews.  Yet,  for  all  their 
common  significance,  every  harbor  has 
a  character  of  its  own;  and  roaming 
over  a  merely  Mediterranean  retrospect, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  first 
sea  ever  navigated,  memory  recalls 
Marseilles  dominated  by  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Garde,  Genoa  with  its  statue  on 
the  hilltop,  the  mole  that  shelters  Leg- 
bom,  the  volcano  smoking  over  Naples, 


the  Byzantine  church  of  Trieste,  the 
shady  wine  quays  of  Flume,  the 
guardian  hills  of  Piraeus,  the  white 
tower  of  Salonica,  the  spacious  quays 
of  Smyrna,  and  snow-topped  Lebanon 
overlooking  the  muddy  streets  of  Bey- 
rout 

The  traveller's  appreciation  of  the 
harbor  is  In  the  ratio  of  the  length  and 
nature  of  the  voyage  which  was  its 
prelude.  With  a  daily  port  of  call,  as 
in  the  historic  land-locked  Mediterra- 
nean, or  among  the  scented  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  and  along  the  steaming 
Spanish  Main,  the  sense  of  security  is 
never  sufficiently  disturbed  during  the 
short  intervals  of  movement  to  make 
the  peace  of  the  harbor  appreciated  in 
fullest  measure.      As  the  poet  has  it: — 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain, 

and  those  who  would  taste  the  full  cup 
of  bliss  which  a  haven  of  refuge  can 
bring  to  the  storm-tossed  wanderer 
should  make  Colombo  after  a  bad  pas- 
sage from  Aden,  or  Sydney  after  rolling 
in  the  Australian  bight,  with  the  full 
force  of  the  Southern  ocean  rolling  up 
from  the  Antarctic  on  the  starboard 
beam.    Then  it  is  that  the  gay  anchor- 
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age,  with  its  fringe  of  palms,  its  merry 
Singhalese  balanced  precariously  in 
their  fragile  catamarans,  its  noise  and 
color  and  faint  odor  of  spices — here  is 
the  true  home  of  cinnamon — work  their 
irresistible  spell  on  the  weary  pilgrim 
who  has  suffered  a  week  of  unfriendly 
seas  and  skies  which  gathered  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  to  banish  his  com- 
fort. Then  it  is  that,  after  the  eyes 
have  rested  for  days  on  the  hostile 
•coast  of  Australia  and  the  ears  have 
been  filled  with  the  boom  of  the  comb- 
ers breaking  against  granite  cliffs,  there 
is  Joy  and  thanksgiving  in  his  heart 
when  at  length  the  majestic  liner 
glides  between  the  frowning  heads 
amid  the  sweet  restfulness  of  Sydney 
Harbor,  a  generous  anchorage  which,  if 
somewhat  overpraised  by  those  who 
dwell  upon  its  green  and  indented 
shores,  is  yet  among  the  loveliest  on 
earth.  Every  prize  is  the  sweeter  for 
the  winning,  and  though  I  would  not, 
after  having  lived  six  sunny  months  in 
view  of  it,  belittle  the  claim  of  Sydney 
Harbor  to  rank  among  the  first  half- 
dozen  anchorages  in  the  world,  it  may 
be  that  a  little  of  its  vaunted  charm  is 
due  to  the  strenuous  conditions  under 
which,  save  when,  on  rare  occasions, 
the  Pacific  Justifies  the  name  by  which 
Magalhaens  somewhat  hastily  called  it, 
its  sanctuary  must  be  won.  Indeed,  in 
all  the  traveller's  memories  of  sudden 
change  from  grave  to  gay,  in  all  the 
seafarer's  glad  experience  of  calm  af- 
ter storm,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  contrast  is  more  striking,  any 
transformation  more  welcome,  than  the 
passing  of  Sydney  Heads  with  a  gale 
astern.  As  the  steamer,  keeping  to 
the  deep  channel,  passes  bay  after  bay 
and  doubles  headland  after  headland 
and  wins  at  last  to  her  moorings  at  the 
Circular  Quay,  those  who  crowd  the 
decks — homesick  Australiaii^  or  hope- 
ful exiles  from  the  played-out  coun- 
tries further  north — realize,  as  perhaps 
they   never    realized    before,    the    full 


meaning  of  coming  safely  to  port  Such 
sensations  however  are  a  question  of 
perspective,  and  I  have  felt  the  same 
relief  when  running  at  night  into  some 
little  Cornish  harbor.  Once  within  the 
piers,  the  lugger,  which  on  the  way  in 
from  the  fishing-grounds  had  been 
washed  fore  and  aft  by  angry  seas, 
rights  herself  and  glides  to  rest,  her 
red  wings  folded  for  the  night,  among 
a  fleet  of  which  the  whole  muster  is 
berthed  in  a  port  that  would  not  ac- 
commodate a  single  Cunarder,  and  that 
at  spring  tides  runs  so  nearly  dry  that 
the  scavenging  gulls,  which  cannot 
dive,  are  able  to  pick  every  pilchard  out 
of  its  ooze. 

There  is  another  contrast  which,  even 
more  perhaps  than  a  long  voyage  in  a 
great  liner,  serves  to  awaken  gratitude 
for  the  peace  of  the  harbor,  and  that 
is  the  discomfort  of  rolling  in  open 
roadsteads.  This  may  be  experienced 
in  a  week  of  winter  on  a  passage  of  the 
Black  Sea  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Ba- 
toum,  the  one  and  only  harbor  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  Batoum  wears  a  very 
gay  aspect  nowadays.  It  is  in  fact  a 
little  suggestive  of  Salem  in  Haw- 
thorne's memorable  sketch  of  that  mor- 
ibund port,  for  the  abortive  uprising  of 
the  Caucasus  against  the  might  of  Rus- 
sia played  havoc  with  the  oil  trade,  and 
tankers,  which  of  yore  plied  merrily 
through  the  Suez  Canal  on  their  way  to 
the  East,  now  rust  alongside  deserted 
quays.  Yet,  looking  larger  perhaps  in 
its  emptiness,  Batoum  seems  a  magnifi- 
cent harbor  to  those  who  have  lain  at 
anchor  off  Trebizond  and  Samsoun. 
The  Euxine  is  not  a  pleasant  sea  to 
anchor  in,  and  the  steamers  of  the 
Messageries  Maritlmes  must  sometimes 
lie  at  anchor  off  these  ports,  all  but 
rolling  their  engines  out,  for  days  to- 
gether, without  any  hope  of  loading  a 
single  case  of  eggs,  for  there  Is  no  such 
convenience  as  a  tug.  and  the  unwieldy 
lighters,   a   prehistoric   type  of  shore- 
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boat,  cannot  be  handled  In  a  heavy  sea. 
Then  it  Is  that  Batoum  holds  out  Its 
arms  to  welcome  the  weary,  and  al- 
though the  town  offers  little  enough  dis- 
traction, and  the  stay  in  port  does  not 
admit  of  taking  train  for  the  more  at- 
tractive city  of  Tiflis  which  lies  beyond 
the  mountains,  officers  and  crew  alike 
are  glad  of  tlie  short  respite  within  its 
gates. 

It  is  perhaps  at  night  that  the  inef- 
fable peace  of  the  harbor  makes  itself 
felt  most  soothingly,  for  it  is  certainly 
the  darkness  which  magnifies  the  ter- 
rors of  a  storm  at  sea.  Kingsley  was 
forcibly  impressed  by  the  falling  of 
night  on  the  harbors  of  the  West  In- 
dies, "the  line  of  bright  mist  over  a 
swamp,  with  the  coco-palms  standing  up 
through  it,  dark,  and  yet  glistering  in 
the  moon.**  And  Eden  Phillpotts  did 
nothing  better  in  his  Lying  Prophets 
than  the  picture  of  moonlight  in  a  West 
Country  port,  when  "the  returning  lug- 
gers crept  homewards  like  inky  silhou- 
ettes on  a  background  of  dull  silver. 
.  .  .  Now  and  then  a  bell  rang  in 
the  harbor,  and  lighta  leapt  here  and 
there,  mingling  red  snakes  and  stream- 
ers of  fire  with  the  white  moonbeams 
where  they  lay  on  still  water." 

The  majority  of  great  harbors  are 
mighty  efforts  of  the  engineer — areas 
of  peace  and  safety  won  from  the  open 
sea  with  the  aid  of  piers  and  groynes. 
Save  where  Nature  provides  an  estuary 
amid  other  favorable  conditions,  as 
those  of  the  Mersey,  Clyde,  Hudson, 
and  Elbe,  the  harbor  is  necessarily  arti- 
ficial. The  most  perfectly  natural  har- 
bor that  I  know,  with  neither  estuary 
nor  engineering,  is  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, where,  in  the  Golden  Horn,  a 
lovely  backwater  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, whole  fieets  might  ride  at  their 
anchors  without  damaging  their  paint. 
It  is  twice  bridged,  and  the  outer,  and 
older,  of  its  footways  is  daily  trodden 
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by  the  most  varied  assortment  of  hu- 
manity ever  collected  together  since 
the  trouble  at  Babel.  In  such  a  seeth- 
ing press  the  eye  can  see  little  more 
than  a  bobbing  sea  of  head-gear;  but 
that  is  puzzling  enough,  with  its  med- 
ley of  turbans,  fezes,  astrakhan  caps» 
the  saucy  bonnet  of  the  Albanians,  the 
yellow  hats  of  the  dervishes,  the  green 
badge  of  the  Tripoli  Arabs,  the  biretta 
of  Latin  priests,  the  high  hat  of  Greek 
prelates,  and  everywhere  the  close- 
drawn  veils  of  Moslem  women,  with  a 
hundred  other  patterns  for  protecting 
the  head  against  the  fierce  suns  or  bit- 
ter snows  of  that  climate.  The  scene 
on  the  water  is  attractive  in  the  ex- 
treme. Within  the  bridges  is  a  perfect 
forest  of  masts,  displaying  the  lateen 
rig  in  undress,  and  a  busy  fish-niarket 
where  the  tax-collector  has  to  use  all 
his  art  that  wily  Levantines  may  not 
cheat  the  Ottoman  Customs  of  their 
dues.  Without,  are  the  steamers  of  a 
dozen  nations,  either  alongside  the 
teeming  quays  of  Galata  or  lying  out  In 
mid-stream — it  is  difficult  to  dissociate 
the  Bospborus  from  the  impression  of 
a  salt-water  river — ^and  discharging 
their  freight  of  spellbound  tourists  or 
of  wares  from  Hamburg  and  Liverpool, 
while  a  thousand  caTques,  rowed  stur- 
dily by  reformed  Lazes,  erstwhile  the 
most  redoubtable  pirates  in  the  Black 
Sea,  fiash  between  the  heavier  craft  and 
the  busy  quays.  It  is  not  perhaps 
wholly  accurate  to  conjure  up  the  spirit 
of  peace  in  the  Golden  Horn,  since,  eave 
when  shrouded  in  a  snowstorm,  it  is  in- 
variably a  many-hued  pandemonium, 
dazzling  to  the  eye  and  deafening  to  the 
ear.  Nor  is  the  passage  of  either  the 
Bosphorus  or  Dardanelles,  both  of  them 
land-locked  approaches,  adequate  prep- 
aration for  the  boon  of  its  still  water. 
Yet  it  remains  for  all  time  perhaps  the 
most  fascinating  harbor  in  the  world. 

F,  G,  Aflalo, 
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Indian  barbarities  and  studies  of 
cruel  suffering  from  cold  are  the  staple 
of  the  seven  tales  in  Mr.  Jack  London's 
"Lost  Face,"  but  their  craftsmanship  is 
good.  "Lost  Face"  illustrates  Mr.  Lon- 
don's idea  of  humor,  the  point  lying  in 
beheading  a  man,  but  horrible  as  it  is 
it  is  well  written  and  is  even  made 
credible,  and  the  same  might  be  said 
of  "The  Wit  of  Porportuk."  Mr.  Lon- 
don is  no  sentimentalist  as  to  the  In- 
dian, but  he  has  no  prejudice  against 
him.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  his 
descriptions,  but  they  repel  and  some- 
times disgust,  as  they  must  if  truthful. 
Consequently  he  who  objects  to  being 
disgusted  should  read  something  less 
true  to  life.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

£.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  the  Ameri- 
can publishers  of  a  complete  edition 
of  "The  Works  of  Sir  John  Suckling," 
includlDg  his  poems,  plays  aud  letters 
and  his  singular  discourse  upon  "Re- 
ligion by  Reason."  The  editor,  Mr.  A. 
Hamilton  Thompson,  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  compare  the  original  editions 
of  1046,  1648  and  1658;  and  he  fur- 
nishes an  introduction  briefly  but 
adequately  describing  and  character- 
izing Suckling's  literary  and  political 
career,  and  adds  some  extremely  serv- 
iceable and  illuminating  notes.  Alto- 
gether this  is  likely  to  remain  the  defin- 
itive edition  of  Suckling's  works.  Not 
the  least  of  its  attractions  is  that  it 
is  not  too  pretentious  and  not  too  cum- 
brous for  easy  reading. 

Dr.  George  M.  Oould  of  Ithaca,  New 
York,  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  writer  or  specialist  to  expound 
and  illustrate  the  theory  that  eye- 
strain is  the  source  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  pains  and  ailments  of  man- 
kind, publishes  through  P.  Blakiston's 


Son  &  Co.  a  sixth  and  final  volume  of 
"Biographic  Clinics"  devoted  to  this 
subject,  and  containing  numerous 
fresh  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the 
author's  theory.  Jonathan  Swift  is 
the  first  example  cited:  all  the  others 
are  contemporary.  Dr.  Gould  has 
made  extended  and  practical  observa- 
tions in  this  field;  he  writes  with  a 
clearness  and  pungency  which  make 
his  books  easy  reading  even  to  the  un- 
professional; and  he  has  devoted  time 
and  labor  for  years  to  this  propaganda 
with  an  unselfishness  and  energy 
which  are  truly  admirable. 

"The  Religions  of  Eastern  Asia,"  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  Grant  Underwood, 
is  composed  of  the  lectures  delivered 
last  year  before  New  York  University 
on  the  Charles  F.  Deems  foundation, 
and  they  treat  not  only  of  Korea,  the 
author's  chosen  field,  but  also  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  include  discourses  on 
Taoism,  Shintoism,  Shamanism,  Confu- 
cianism and  Buddhism,  and  a  final  lec- 
ture summarizing  the  others,  and  com- 
paring the  beliefs  described  with  the 
religion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Works  on  each  of  the  three 
countries  are  many,  but  few  originally 
written  in  English  define  and  de- 
scribe the  religions  of  all  three,  and  the 
final  chapter  of  comparison  for  the  sake 
of  which  all  the  others  were  written, 
is  such  a  paper  as  many  a  puzzled  lay- 
man has  desired  while  contemplating 
the  plausibilities  of  those  who  would 
persuade  him  that  Christianity  is  bor- 
ix>wed  from  inferior  faiths  and  origi- 
nated almost  anywhere  but  in  Bethle- 
hem. Dr.  Underwood,  having  tested 
the  religions  of  Eastern  Asia  both  by 
their  creeds  and  by  their  works,  can  and 
does  supply  such  an  inquirer  with  an- 
swers to  many  questions*.   Further,  his 
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-Btatements  in  regard  to  Japanese  mo- 
xality  are  highly  Important  Dr.  Un- 
•^erwood  liastened  back  to  Korea  as 
-floon  as  his  course  of  lectures  was  com- 
pleted, leaving  his  book  to  be  seen 
.through  the  press  and  indexed  by  Mr. 
<jreorge  W.  Gilmore,  but  he  left  the 
New  York  University  and  his  country 
•the  richer  for  a  valuable  work.  The 
HacmiUan  Company. 

The  groundwork  of  Mr.  Clarence  E. 
Jk[ulf<»'d's  "Hopalong  Cassidy"  is  a 
-struggle  between  cattlemen  and  cattle 
thieves  and  upon  it  is  embroidered  a 
love  affair  conducted  chiefly  on  horse- 
Tmck  and  in  the  presence  of  great  herds 
4Uid  not  a  few  cowboys.  The  assas- 
sinations, effected  and  attempted,  the 
prolonged  and  savage  fights,  the  per- 
:fect  lawlessness  prevailing  are  repre- 
:flented  as  occurring  in  and  near  one 
of  the  worst  towns  of  the  semi-arid 
southwest,  and  are  not  exaggerated  be- 
jrond  actuality,  although  sometimes 
nothing  less  than  horrible.  But  the 
4iuthor  is  careful  to  warn  the  reader 
ugainst  supposing  them  invariable, 
.and  such  virtue  as  the  state  of  society 
permits  Is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
viciousness.  As  a  means  of  amuse- 
ment the  tale  is  adapted  to  the  mascu- 
line taste  rather  than  to  the  feminine, 
for  the  heroine  is  a  diamond  in  the 
tongh,  and  the  author's  phraseology  be- 
longs to  the  ranch.  The  book  reached 
its  second  edition  before  the  first  was 
published,  which  shows  what  the  book- 
sellers expected  from  a  story  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Bar  20.'*  A.  C.  McCIurg  & 
CJ6. 

Mr.  John  R.  Spears's  "The  Story  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine"  ap- 
pears more  than  seven  years  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Winthrop  Lippit 
Marvin's  "The  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine** with  its  final  declaration  that 
""^e  same  indomitable  spirit  which 
wrought    our   railway    system    .    .    . 


and  is  now  driving  the  surplus  output 
of  our  industries  into  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  can  win  supremacy  for 
the  United  States,  Just  as  soon  as  it 
learns  that  it  is  worth  wtiile  to  make 
the  endeavor."  The  endeavor  has  not 
yet  been  made,  and  Mr.  Spears's  book 
closes  with  "We  shall  never  again  see 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  triumphant  upon 
the  high  seas  until  the  American  envi- 
ronment evolves  once  more,  by  natural 
process,  the  nautical  unit  as  efl^cient 
for  the  modem  day  as  was  our  ship  of 
the  sail  in  the  days  long  past;"  and 
his  remarks  on  an  American  fleet  with 
its  colliers  under  foreign  flags  and 
American  behavior  in  the  matter  of 
adopting  the  turbine,  and  American 
need  of  swift  steamers  in  Asiatic  wa- 
ters are  sufficient  evidence  that  he  sees 
small  chance  that  such  evolution  will 
be  encouraged.  But  although  the 
book  ends  despondently,  Mr.  Spears 
takes  pleasure  in  the  gallant  chronicle 
of  the  early  days,  and  writes  of  it  with 
his  customary  clearness  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  picturesque,  and  if  the  clos- 
ing chapters  be  mortifying  to  American 
pride,  it  is  because  they  could  not  be 
otherwise  and  be  truthful.  The  real 
history  of  the  merchant  marine,  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  period  when 
such  an  entity  really  existed  should 
arouse  the  younger  readers  to  the  de- 
termination to  discover  what  is  that 
serviceable  unit  for  which  American 
trade  waits  and  watches.  The  book 
is  written  for  adults  but  it  will  delight 
any  manly  boy  and  will  train  him  to 
take  his  part  in  the  struggle  for  new 
ships  when  the  struggle  comes.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  most  hopeful  symptom  of  the 
present  feverish  agitation  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  consumption  is  that  its  advo- 
cates do  not  pretend  that  it  costs  noth- 
ing; indeed,  the  investment  required  is 
so  considerable  that  a  patient  has  a 
right  to  complain  if  no  good  result  en- 
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sue.  "The  Conquest  of  Consumption,*' 
Dr,  Wood  Hutchinson's  little  book, 
must  be  called  sensible  rather  than 
agreeable,  for  its  author  belongs  to 
that  class  of  practitioners  in  which 
assured  knowledge  obscures  and  some- 
times seems  to  banish  tact,  and  he  so 
insists  upon  the  correctness  of  his  sys- 
tem of  treatment  that  a  patient  with  au 
ounce  of  perversity  in  his  nature 
would  be  tempted  to  break  all  his  rules, 
and  risk  the  consequences.  This  de- 
fect will  not  of  course  influence  a  sen- 
sible man,  but  sensible  men  are  as  rare 
as  the  Christians  known  to  Davie 
Deans.  The  fresh  air  element  in  the 
cure  of  consumption  has  been  so  widely 
advertised  that  its  features  are  well 
known,  and  both  In  the  suburbs  and  in 
the  **real  country"  one's  wanderings 
are  punctuated  by  visions  of  sleeping 
arrangements  presupposing  Utopian 
courtesy  and  lack  of  observation  in  the 
neighbors  of  their  owner;  but  the  scale 
of  diet  supposed  to  be  curative  has  not 
been  so  frequently  published.  Briefly, 
it  amounts  to  taking  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  food  commonly 
absorbed  and  to  using  the  most  exi)en- 
sive  articles.  Five  dozen  eggs  a  week 
is  a  specimen  item.  Yet,  be  it  re- 
peated, the  very  costliness  of  the  cure 
recommended  is  good  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  its  advocates,  and  also  of 
its  value,  and  Dr.  Hutchinson's  book 
should  be  attentively  scanned  by  those 
interested  in  consumption,  and,  as  the 
author  is  careful  to  insist,  as  long  as 
one  case  of  consumption  remains  the 
entire  human  race  is  interested. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

"Let  me  write  their  novels,"  might 
be  the  wish  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun 
were  he  writing  of  the  United  States  in 
this  age,  when,  between  ragtime  and 
"Salome,"  a  song  has  no  more  influ- 
ence than  a  defeated  politician.  Since 
"A  Fool's  Errand"  showed  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  i)opular  mind  to  stories 


of  political  and  social  affairs  in  the 
south,  they  have  abounded  and  Mr. 
Warrington  Dawson's  "The  Scar"  is 
the  work  of  a  writer  belonging  to  a 
generation  which  has  matured  since 
Judge  Tourgee's  time.  It  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  feelings  of  the  slave 
holder,  the  state-rights  man,  the  se- 
cessionist, but  concerns  itself  with  gen- 
tlefolk striving  to  sustain  life  in  honest 
respectability,  no  matter  by  what  re- 
pugnant and  arduous  toil,  and  almost 
oblivious  of  any  earlier  state  of  exist- 
ence. Among  them  comes  a  self-cen- 
tred girl  from  New  York,  a  willing  ex- 
ile from  the  city  in  which  she  has  ig» 
norantly  made  herself  amenable  to  pun- 
ishment by  financial  mismanagement*, 
and  the  conflict  between  her  nature 
and  the  local  spirit  is  the  real  story. 
Beside  it  runs  the  life  of  the  black  pop- 
ulation, its  individuals  so  varied  that 
no  generalization  can  include  the  typea 
between  those  incarnations  of  unselfish 
devotion  and  of  utterly  animal  indiffer- 
ence to  everything  not  purely  physical,, 
and  on  a  plane  by  itself  goes  on  the  life 
of  the  Ignorant  and  mercenary  white 
man,  the  mongrel  seeking  to  build  hia 
fortune  on  the  necessity  of  his  betters. 
This  triple  current  is  so  skilfully  con- 
ducted that  consciousness  of  each  is- 
steadily  maintained,  producing  a  most 
poignant  impression,  and  yet  each  in- 
dividual is  sharply  distinguished.  But 
nowhere  is  there  a  trace  of  effort  to 
produce  an  effect  The  author's  ideal 
of  fiction  was  evidently  shaped  before 
he  encountered  either  the  ugliness  of 
"realism"  or  the  amorphous  repulsive- 
ness  of  new  art.  That  he  is  the  son: 
of  a  Charleston  editor,  one  of  the  men 
who  shaped  the  New  South,  because 
they  loved  and  cherished  the  old,  partly^ 
explains  the  book;  that  he  has  lived  ii> 
a  foreign  capital  until  his  vision  was: 
cleared  of  prejudice  completes  the  ex- 
planation. "The  Scar"  is  both  a  good* 
story  and  an  important  fragment  of 
history.      Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
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The  Daisy  Field,  Etc. 


THE  DAISY  .FIELD. 

A  field  of  daisies  white  and  green, 
The  fairest  thing  my  eyes  have  seen — 
A  field  of  daisies  that  the  sun 
In  silence  lays  his  lips  upon; 
It  is  a  pleasant  place  to  play 
From  dawn  to  dark  on  a  summer  day, 
Till  the  mower  with  a  frown 
Ok>mes  and  cnts  the  daisies  down. 

O  happy  daisies,  men  have  song 
A  thousand  years  the  fields  among, 
Have  looked  and  loved  and  longed  and 

dared, 
While'  you    their    joys    and    secrets 

shared* 
Nor  you  nor  they  have  turned  to  see 
The  mower  toiling  ceaselessly. 

Come,  my  belovM,  it  is  day. 
The  mower  still  is  far  away. 
Fear  not — ^yet  though  we  wander  far 
To  lands  where  strangest  wonders  are. 
To  lands  that  only  lovers  see. 
The  mower  strides  as  fast  as  we. 

Fear  not,  for  we  shall  dreaming  lie 
'Neath  daisies,  'neath  a  summer  sky. 
Hearing  life's  murmurs  overhead, 
(Who  knows  what  is  It  to  be  dead?) 
Talking  of  all  that  we  have  seen 
Up  in  the  world  of  white  and  green. 
And  maybe,  with  a  bated  breath, 
.  Saying,  **  'Tis  life  we  fear,  not  death." 

Sylvia  Lynd. 

Tbe  Nation. 


A  CASTLE  OF  DREAMS. 

What  is  the  tale  that  I  love  best? 

Tell,  O  tell  it  at  last  for  me, 
Waves  that  wash  the  golden  west 

And  that  old  castle  by  the  sea. 

The  clump  of  thrift  that  we  carried  home 
Still  Noome  on  our  own  gray  waU  for 
me. 

Bright  as  it  nodded  altave  the  foam 
In  that  old  castle  hy  the  sea. 

There  a  tale  that  never  was  told 
Echoes,  and  crowns  with  light  for 
me 

Huined  towers  on  the  sunset's  gold 
And  crags  that  crumble  over  the  sea. 


A  ruined  castle  where  no  one  dwells, 
A  haunted  castle  of  dreams  for  me* 

And  all  around  it  sinks  and  swells 
The  thunder-music  of  the  sea. 

Beblnd  it  tfaiong  the  flr^lad  hills 
Where  many  a  song-bird  built  for 
me. 
And  the  deep  ravines  and  the  sparkling 
rills 
Of  the  little  land  by  the  western  Sea; 

Glens  of  fern  where  I  used  to  dream. 
And  all  the  dreamers  dreamed  for 
me: 
Whisper  of  wings  and  waves  agleam 
Shadow  of  boughs  and  shine  of  tbe 
sea 

Bound  the  poets  in  faery  gold. 
But  none,  but  none  so  fair  to  me 

As  one  dear  tale  that  never  was  told 
Of  that  old  castle  by  the  sea. 

Yours  the  tale,  and  but  half  begun. 
Cast  aside;  but  it  stands  for  me 

Strong  and  sure  in  the  noonday  sun 
And  washed  by  the  great  eternal  sea. 

Father,  the  paf/t  of  your  tale  untold 
Shines    bHght    for   your   son,    sMnes 
bright  for  me. 
As  it  shone  for  the  chUd  that  was  eight 
years  old, 
A  cast9e  of  dreams  hy  the  singing  sea. 

The  pink  thrift  nods  on  its  crumbling 
walls, 
There  are  forests  of  flowers  on  its 
cliffs  for  me. 

And  caverns  below  where  the  sea-tide 
calls. 
And  white  sails  drifting  out  to  sea. 

And   a   grass-grown   moat  where  the 
children  play! 
Listen  for  me,  listen  for  me; 
For  there  do  my  childhood's  feet  still 
stray 
By  the  little  paths  above  the  sea. 

Winding  paths  that  end  on  the  sky, 
E'en  as  the  tale  half -told  for  me— 
The  dream  that  died  and  that  cannot 
die 

Till  the  old  gray  castle  sink  in  the 
sea. 

« 

Alfred  Noyes. 

The  Thnwh. 
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THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


It  Is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  di- 
vision in  the  House  of  Lords  at  mid- 
night on  November  80,  1909,  marks  a 
very  definite  point  in  Bnglish  political 
history.  Five  m<mths  have  elapsed,  a 
General  Election  has  taken  place,  a 
new  Parliament  has  assembled  at 
Westminster,  yet  almost  before  the  de- 
bate on  the  address  to  the  King's 
Speech  was  concluded  men  were  talk- 
ing, as  they  have  been  doing  ever  since, 
of  a  new  ai^>eal  to  the  electorate! 
Taxes  voted  by  huge  majorities  in  the 
late  House  of  Commons  have  not  been 
voted  in  this  one,  and  in  large  part  are 
not  being  collected,  whilst  the  new 
House  votes  vast  increases  of  the  Bsti- 
mates  for  the  ensuing  year,  without  any 
indication  being  given  as  to  how  the 
necessary  revenue  is  to  be  provided. 
The  non-reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
and  the  borrowing  of  sufficient  to  pay 
current  expenses  are  the  immediate 
measures  to  which  the  Government  and 
the  House  of  Commons  have  recourse 
in  anticipation  of  a  time  when  some 
one  in  some  way  or  other  will  restore 
order  to  our  financial  system.  The 
present  spectacle  \a  not  one  which 
''tends  to  edification"! 

By  their  division  the  Peers  had,  of 
course,  for  the  time  being  killed  the 
Budget  But  they  had  in  fact  done 
much  more  than  that,  for  their  action 
was  bound  to  bring  forward  for  practi- 
cal solution  questions  of  the  deepest 
constitutional  importance  to  the  nation. 
Till  these  questions  are  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  there  will  be  little  political 
rest  for  Bngland.  Practical  reform, 
much  needed  in  various  directions,  will 
have  to  be  postponed,  whilst  men  give 
themselves  to  the  unaccustomed  work, 
not  so  much  of  repairing,  as  of  recon- 
structing one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  measure, 


after   prolonged   discussion   and   very 
considerable  amendment  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  last  reached  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Peers  had  before  them 
two  courses.     They  might  pass  it  with 
a  strong  protest,  or  they  might  reject  it 
altogether.      They  may  well  have  felt, 
and  undoubtedly  many  of  them  did  feel, 
that  since  the  Budget  only  dealt  with 
the   proposed    taxation    to    be    raised 
within  the  year  ending  on  April  1,  and 
Christmas  was  then  only  a  few  weeks 
distant,  no  very  revolutionary  conse- 
quence could  actually  result  from  its 
passing.'      Further  taxation  would,  of 
course,  be  regulated  not  by  this  Budget 
and  this  Chancier  of  the  Bxchequer 
but  by  the  Budgets  and  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  of  future  years.    More- 
over, at  the  time  it  was  the  common 
belief  that  in  any  case  the  Parliament 
would  not  last  much  longer,  and  that  in 
the  spring  or  summer  of  1910  Mr.  As- 
quith  would  dissolve.    The  Conserva- 
tives expressed  great  confidence  that  in 
a  new  House  of  Commons  they  would 
be  in  a  majority,  a  result  to  which  it 
was  thought  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  operation  of  the  Budget  would  not 
a  little  conduce.      The  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party  were  pledged  to  the 
removal  of  the  greater  inequalities  and 
injustices  of  the  Lloyd  George  scheme, 
and  there  was  therefore  an  excellent 
prospect  ithat  in  proper  constitutional 
fashion  the  Budget  would  shortly  be 
revised  by  the  only  competent  author- 
ity, without  its  having  been  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  the  extra-constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Hence,  many  of  the  more  level-headed 
and  experienced  of  the  Peers  would  un- 
doubtedly have  preferred  to  pass  the 
Budget  to  adopting  the  violent  and  un- 
precedented expedient  of   refusing  to 
the  Crown  the  supplies  of  the  year. 
As* a  party  move  the  action  of  the 
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House  of  Lords  may  for  the  moment 
have  been  attended  with  success. 
Whether  the  step  was  wise  or  unwise 
in  the  greater  interests  of  the  nation 
will  not  for  some  time  become  ^clear. 
Neither  party  caucuses  nor  party  news- 
papers can  be  expected  to  take  long 
views,  and  there  really  seem  to  have 
been  many  simple  people  who  supposed 
that  nothing  out  of  the  common  had 
taken  place,  that  a  new  Budget,  framed 
so  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  Peers, 
would  be  introduced  and  passed,  and 
that  then  everything  would  go  on  as  be- 
fore. Already  these  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions have  received  a  shock  in  the  dis- 
covery that  nothing  has  been  settled, 
that  something  like  temporary  finan- 
cial chaos  has  been  reached,  and  that 
the  prospect  of  stable  government 
seems  more  remote  than  ever.  In  the 
remarkaUe  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  November,  upon  which  we 
commented  last  January,  a  good  many 
individual  Peers  evidently  saw  clearly 
the  danger  of  the  course  upon  which 
the  majority  were  bent  The  powerful 
speeches  of  Lord  Balfour,  of  Lord 
James,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
were  followed  by  the  abstention  from 
the  division  of  men  like  Lord  Rosebery, 
Lord  8t  Aldwyn,  Lord  Cromer  and  oth- 
ers, whose  disapproval  of  the  Budget 
did  not  blind  them  to  all  the  conse- 
quences that  would  flow  from  its  sum- 
mary rejection. 

Even  now  there  are  many  who  do 
not  recognize  that  the  claim  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  accept  or  refuse  at 
their  own  discretion  the  grants  of  sup- 
ply made  by  the  Commons,  to  and  at 
the  request  of  the  Sovereign,  is  in  fact 
a  claim  to  govern^  Students  of  foreign, 
of  American  and  of  Colonial  Constitu- 
tions find  provisions  under  which  some, 
occasionally  much,  financial  authority 
is  vested  in  the  "Senate."  And  forth- 
with, without  apparently  being  the  least 
aware  of  the  utterly  different  conditions 
under  which  our  Constitution   works. 


they  are  ready  to  concede  to  the  House 
of  Lords  even  more  financial  authority 
than  in  the  last  few  months  it  has 
claimed!  In  America  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  is  independent  of, 
because  it  does  not  derive  its  power 
from,  Congress.  The  chief  motive 
power  that  has  of  late  impaled  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  with  us  i* 
its  desire  to  rid  the  country  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive €k>vemment  to  which  it  is  po- 
litically opposed. 

How  is  a  Liberal  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  secure  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  a  permanently  Conserva* 
tive  House  of  Lords  for  his  Budget?  A 
Budget  is  an  annual  necessity.  Tbe 
imposition  of  taxes,  the  raising  of  addi- 
tional revenue,  is  generally  a  thankless 
and  unpopular  duty.  That  the  people 
at  large  will  benefit  by  the  taxation  of 
the  rich  is  difficult  to  estaUish.  That 
Tariff  Reformers  can  produce  general 
prosperity  by  the  imposition  <^  import 
duties  is  hardly  less  of  a  delusion. 
Taxes,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  are 
in  themselves  an  evil,  and  make  against 
general  prosperity;  but  it  is  by  taxes 
that  revenue  must  be  obtained.  When 
.Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  us  that  he  is  the 
friend  of  the  poor  man  because  he  is 
heavily  taxing  the  rich  one,  or  when 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  will  cure  unemployment 
and  make  every  trade  and  business  spin 
by  recurring  to  tbe  exploded  doctrines 
of  Protection,  we  remain  equally  scep- 
tical and  unmoved.  The  only  Justifica- 
tion for  taxation  in  such  a  country  as 
ours  is  the  necessity  of  revenue;  and 
how  that  can  be  raised  with  least  dis- 
turbance of  private  interests,  and  least 
Injury  to  business,  is  the  question  our 
statesmen  have  to  solve.  A  Budget 
which  makes  a  heavy  drain  on  the  pock- 
ets of  the  public  will  generally  be  un- 
popular. A  Ministerial  majority  often 
dwindles  largely  as  such  a  measure 
struggles  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.     What  chance  will  it  have  in 
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tbe  future  against  a  party  majority  of 
Peers  in  the  other  House,  honestly  con- 
vinced above  all  things  that  the  great- 
est service  they  can  render  to  the  State 
is  to  destroy  a  Liberal  Ministry,  which 
they  can  do  at  once  by  refusing  the 
supplies?    Up  to  six  months  ago,  it  can 
be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  every  constitutional  authority 
— statesman    or    writer — would    have 
deemed  the  rejection  by  tbe  House  of 
Lords  of  the  annual  supplies  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  proceeding 
outside  the  practice  of  the  Ck>nstitution. 
This,  however,  has  been  done,  and  now 
it  is  asserted  that  the  House  of  Lords 
has,  and  ought  both  to  have  and  to  ex- 
ercise,  the  authority  hitherto  denied  to 
it       We  do  not  ourselves  share  the 
opinion  that  it  is  mere  'Apolitical  pedan- 
try" to  treat  with  respect  the  constitu- 
tional views  of  a  long  line  of  British 
statesmen.      But  what  impresses  us  at 
the  present  time  far  more  than  author- 
ity, even  the  highest,  is  the  difficulty* 
nay  the  impossibility,  of  working  our 
old  system  under  the  new  conditions. 
Measures  might  easily  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard   the    House   of    Lords    against 
^'tacking,"  but  the  claim  now  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Peers  goes  far  beyond  the 
assertion  of  their  old  and  entirely  rea- 
sonable objection  to  the  addition  by  the 
House  of  Commons  of  non-flnancial  and 
foreign  matter  to  finance  Bills  with  a 
view  to  ousting  the  Lords  from  their 
lawful  and  constitutional  jurisAction 
over  ordinary  non-financial  measures. 
To  men  practically  conversant  with 
onr  parliamentary  system  the  posses- 
sion of  office  and  power  by  a  Ministry 
which  does  not  control  the  finances  is 
hardly  thinkable.       Mr.   Asquith  last 
December,   after   the   division  in   the 
House  of  Lords,  had  every  right  to  re- 
sign.     The  Opposition  had  refused  to 
his  Ministry  the  supplies  grranted  by 
the  Commons.       It  then  became  the 
duty  of  those  responsible  for  that  re- 
fusal themselves  to  provide  the  means 


for  "carrying  on  the  King's  Govern- 
ment" The  resignation  of  the  Minis- 
try would  have  made  clear  to  the  coun- 
try the  real  issue  that  the  House  of 
Lords  had  raised — viz..  who  is  to  gov- 
ern. Mr.  Asquith,  however,  elected  to 
go  on  in  the  expectation  that  in  a  few 
weeks  a  Greneral  Election  would  re- 
store to  him  the  financial  authority  of 
which  he  was  temporarily  deprived. 
The  Budget  rejected  by  the  Peers  on 
November  30  would  be  introduced  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  into  the 
new  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
of  Lords  had  expressed  its  willingness 
to  accept  it  at  the  hands  of  a  House  of 
Commons  fresh  from  the  constituen- 
cies, and  thus  at  first  sight  it  appeared 
that  the  financial  authority  of  the  Min- 
istry, temporarily  suspended,  was  to  be 
at  once  restored  to  it 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be,  for  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons  the  Prime 
Minister  is  not  supported  by  an  efficient 
majority,  unless,  besides  his  own  fol- 
lowing, he  can  count  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  two  groups  of  members  who 
owe  him  no  allegiance — ^the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist party,  and  the  Labor  party. 
The  result  of  the  General  Election  had 
been  to  wipe  out  the  large  majority 
which  orthodox  Liberals  possessed  in 
the  last  Parliament  over  the  followers 
of  Mr.  Balfour.  In  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  it  is  true,  the  Labor  members 
might  be  trusted  to  vote  with  the  Lib- 
erals. Of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  how- 
ever, it  is  notorious  that  many  disliked 
the  Budget.  Negotiations  took  place 
with  the  result  that  the  Budget,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  General  Elec- 
tion, has  not,  so  far,  made  its  reap- 
pearance, and  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self within  the  last  fortnight  of  the 
financial  year  has  had  to  explain  that 
the  votes  in  supply,  and  the  power 
given  by  Parliament  of  borrowing 
against  them,  enable  him  for  the  time 
being  to  pay  his  way;  and  that  though 
it  is  highly  desirable,  as  soon  as  is  con- 
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venlent,  to  place  on  the  Statute  Book 
the  Finance  Bill  for  1909-10  there  is 
no  actual  compulsion  in  the  circum- 
stances to  require  the  passing  the  Bud- 
get at  all!  ^ 

The  difficulties  of  Mr.  Asquith*s  posi- 
tion have  been  great,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  blame  him  or  the  Ministry  for 
refusing  to  take  the  advice  of  their  op- 
ponents to  proceed  with  the  Budget  not 
as  a  whole,  but  bit  by  bit.  This  would 
be  to  recur  to  the  practice  abolished 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1860,  and  to  put 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  House 
of  Lords  a  power  of  controlling  the 
finances,  which  up  to  the  date  of  the 
present  controversy  no  party  in  the 
State  ever  dreamed  of  restoring  to 
them.  Where  the  action  of  the  Minis- 
try is  much  more  open  to  criticism  is 
in  their  determination  to  postpone  the 
Budget  in  deference  to  the  wishes,  pos- 
sibly the  threats,  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists. If  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
Asquith  and  Lloyd  Greorge  Budget  on 
its  merits,  the  present  Ministry  ought 
not  to  remain  in  office;  and  it  should 
be  left  to  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  to  bring  forward  a  budget 
of  their  own,  or  rather  two  budgets  of 
their  own— that  for  1909-10,  and  that 
for  1910-11.  A  Government's  first  duty 
is  to  govern,  and  though  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, as  Mr.  Asquith  says,  for  a  Minis- 
try to  make  shift  for  a  time  without 
a  Budget  by  means  of  borrowing  in  or- 
der to  pay  current  expenses,  it  is 
surely  essential  to  the  reputable  carry- 
ing on  of  the  national  business  that  ex- 
penditure should  be  balanced  by  reve- 
nue raised  on  principles  laid  down  by 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  approved 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Mr.  Asquith  in  December  elected, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  not  to  resign,  but  to 
dissolve  on  the  Budget.  That  step 
having   been   taken,    the   second   step 

^  Mr.   Aiqnith  at   Oxford.     Times,   March 
U,  1910. 


should  have  been  at  the  earliest  possl^ 
ble  moment  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Budget  had  or  had  not  the  support  d 
the  new  House  of  Commons.  If  not, 
it  would  be  far  better  that  Ministers 
should  have  at  once  resigned  rather 
than  that  they  should  remain  in  office 
without  the  authority  and  the  respon- 
sibilities which  ought  to  belong  to  a 
Government  The  policy  of  Bilnis- 
terlall3ts  is  accounted  for  by  their  de- 
sire to  take  up  the  question  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  financial  con- 
trol, recently  claimed  by  that  House, 
raises,  as  we  have  said,  a  question  of 
urgent  importance,  and  the  sooner  it  la 
finally  settled  the  better.  As  for  the 
reconstitution  of  a  Second  Chamber  on 
a  new  basis,  or  the  general  recasting  of 
its  powers  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  the  whole  subject  deserves 
a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  it 
has  yet  received,  and  it  is  very  unde- 
sirable in  the  public  interest,  howev^  it 
may  suit  the  exigencies  of  party,  that 
it  should  be  "rushed."  There  is  no  suf- 
ficient justification  that  we  can  see  for 
the  Government's  postponing  the  rego- 
larization — indeed  the  rescue  from 
chaos — of  the  national  finances,  in  or- 
der not  merely  to  settle  the  question  of 
financial  control,  but  in  order  at  once 
to  embark  on  a  great  constitutional 
struggle  as  to  the  composition  and  gen- 
eral functions  of  a  Second  Chamber. 
What  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
late  General  Election?  Some  explain 
It  one  way,  some  another;  each  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  wishes.  And  as 
in  these  days  so  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  what  is  called  a  "national  man- 
date," before  which  Lords  and  Com- 
mons are  alike  expected  to  bow,  doubt 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  commands 
laid  upon  Parliament  by  the  electorate 
cannot  but  produce  dire  confusion.  Mr. 
Asquith  at  Oxford  says  that  "the  abso- 
lute veto,"  as  he  calls  it,  "of  the  Lords 
upon  legislation  must  go."  That  was 
"the  issue  that  was  submitted  to  the 
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electorate.''  Now  is  that  the  truth,  or 
the  whole  truth,  or  indeed  anything  like 
the  truth?  Surely  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  Budget,  the  question  of 
Protection  versus  Free  Trade,  the  Navy 
scare,  were  of  far  greater  interest  to 
the  ^lectors  than  the  Campbell-Banner- 
man  or  Asquith  resolution  about  the  so- 
called  "Veto."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this,  if  the  speeches  of  candidates, 
election  posters  and  literature,  and  ar- 
ticles in  newspapers  are  evidence  of 
general  feeling.  There  is,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  no  connection  what- 
ever between  belief  in  Free  Trade  and 
a  desire  to  establish  a  single  chamber 
Parliament  for  purposes  of  general  leg- 
islation. It  is,  in  truth,  Impossible  to 
claim  a  final  national  verdict  for  any 
single  one  of  the  half-dozen  important 
issues  upon  which,  in  January  last,  the 
electorate  voted. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  is  being 
said  about  the  "hereditary  principle"  as 
the  basis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  talk  about  "man- 
dates," we  sometimes  wonder  what  has 
happened  to  the  "representative  princi- 
ple"—the  supposed  basis  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  nation  has  just 
elected,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
670  gentlemen  to  represent  It  at  West- 
minster. They  are,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  fully  capable  of  performing 
that  high  and  all-important  function. 
A  general  election  is  neither  a  "plebis- 
cite" nor  a  "referendum" — pieces  of  a 
constitutional  machinery  entirely  for- 
eign and  exposed  to  English  ways  and 
habits  of  thought.  It  is  the  choice  by 
the  constituencies  of  responsible  and 
self-respecting  members  of  Parliament 
to  do  the  political  work  of  the  nation. 
If  we  are  to  talk  of  "mandates"  at  all 
it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  there  is 
a  general,  if  an  implied,  mandate  given 
to  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— viz.,  that  he  must  look  to  the 
good  government  of  the  country.  In 
any  great  crisis,   the  House  of  Com- 


mons would,  we  trust,  show  itself 
worthy  of  its  ancient  fame.  Its  mem- 
bers are  not  merely  counters  in  a  party 
game;  they  are  the  selected  of  the  na- 
tion which  it  is  their  duty  to  serve — 
an  honorable  service  indeed,,  but  one 
which  ^ay  sometimes  call  for  no  little 
moral  courage  and  even  personal  sacri- 
fice. Probably  the  safest  Interpretation 
of  the  General  Election  is  the  one  that 
is  most  general  and  least  definite.  In 
many  districts  of  the  Kingdom  men  are 
elected  with  reference  solely  to  local 
questions;  but  looking  very  broadly  at 
the  whole  United  Kingdom  one  can 
hardly  help  concluding  that  the  country 
is  on  the  one  hand  less  radical,  less 
anxious  for  sweeping  constitutional 
changes,  than  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  As- 
quith and  Mr.  Lloyd  George;  and  On 
the  other  hand  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  fiscal  revolution  advocated  by  the 
Tariff  Reformers. 

We  hope  that  those  who  lead  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  one  side  and 
the  other  are  going  to  treat  that  assem- 
bly seriously — above  all,  that  It  is  going 
to  treat  itself  seriously  as  having  been 
elected  to  take  into  consideration  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  and  to  give  its 
confidence  to  statesmen  capable  of 
guiding  the  country  in  times  certainly 
of  difficulty,  and  perhaps  of  danger.  It 
is  not  easy  to  believe  that  Parliament  is 
to  be  dissolved,  almost  before  it  has 
been  consulted;  in  order  that  on  the 
same  electoral  register  we  may  have  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle  between  Radi- 
cal and  Protectionist  caucuses;  whilst 
the  country  is  to  go  on  for  an  indefinite 
period  without  a  Budget,  with  the 
finances  in  confusion,  and  all  practical 
legislation  postponed.  What  advan- 
tages would  a  second  General  Elec- 
tion in  the  present  year  bring  to  the 
nation?  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a 
Parliament  strong  enough  either  to 
trample  under  foot  the  Free  Traders  of 
the  industrial  North  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  or  to  sweep  out  of  our  con- 
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Btitution  every  semblance  of  an  efEect- 
ive  Second  Chamber?  Changes  of  such 
magrnltude  ought  not  to  be  carried  out 
unless  there  Is  a  considerable  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  in  their  favor. 
That  this  is  not  so  the  late  General 
Election  has  shown.  Surely  our  states- 
men, Liberal  or  Conservative,  would  do 
well  for  the  time  to  accept  results, 
though  somewhat  negative  in  character, 
rather  than  plunge  the  country  into 
fresh  turmoil  in  the  hope  of  something 
good  "turning  up"  for  the  one  party  or 
the  other. 

At  the  late  General  Election,  for  the 
first  time  in  English  history  Peers  sys- 
tematically took  part  in  electioneering, 
behaving  In  every  way  as  if  they  were 
themselves  electors,  and  as  if  it  were 
their  duty  to  concern  themselves  in  the 
choice  of  men  to  represent  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Till  very  recent 
times  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
a  peer  to  come  on  to  a  candidate's  plat- 
form during  a  contested  election.  Hud 
some  great  Tory  peer  and  county  mag- 
nate ventured  upon  such  a  step  in  his 
own  neighborhood,  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  electorate  would  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  have  been  roused  to 
such  a  pitch  that  the  interference,  as 
it  would  have  been  considered,  with  the 
business  of  the  electors  would  have 
told  most  effectively  against  the  great 
man's  prot6g6.  Readers  of  Trollope 
may  possibly  remember  the  famous 
county  election  where,  though  under 
the  British  Constitution  neither  peers 
nor  women  were  entitled  to  take  part, 
everyone  in  the  county  was  aware  that 
the  contest  was  really  waged  between 
the  Duke  of  Omnium  and  Miss  Dun- 
stable. There  never  was  a  time  when 
in  fact  the  political  support  of  a  peer 
did  not  count  for  much  at  an  election 
in  his  own  neighborhood;  but  still  a 
good  deal  of  public  deference  was  paid 
to  the  theory  that  the  peer  represented 
himself  in  the  House  of  Lords;  that  the 
House  of  Cominons  and  the  House  of 


Lords  were  entirely  separate  and  inde- 
pendent bodies,  and  that,  inasmuch  as 
electors  had  nothing  to  do  witli  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Peers  ought  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  England  it  is  sometimes 
not  quite  easy  to  reconcile  theory^  and 
practice.  As  regards  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  theory  of  representation  al- 
ways held;  but  nevertheless  before  1882 
the  representation  in  fact  of  a  large 
number  of  constituencies  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  King,  or  of  Peers,  or  of 
some  other  private  patron.  The  late 
Mr.  James  Lowther  used  to  move  year 
after  year  to  rescind  the  standing  or- 
der of  the  House  of  Commons  intended 
to  restrain  the  Peers  from  Interfering 
in  elections,  urging  that  such  a  rule  had 
become  obsolete,  and  was,  moreover,  of 
no  legal  effect.  Mr.  Balfour  always 
supported  it,  as  amounting  at  least  to 
a  public  declaration  that  the  Peers  and 
the  electors  had  different  and  separate 
fields  for  their  political  activity;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  present  Session  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Asquith,  formally  and 
unanimously  abrogated  it. 

One  result  will  certainly  follow  this 
new  departure  of  the  Peers  and  its 
approval  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  it  is  permissible,  and  becomes  the 
practice,  for  them  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  elections,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  thrown  open  to  such  of 
them  as  are  willing  to  stand  and  can 
secure  the  support  of  a  constituency. 
It  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  Peers' 
campaign  that  for  the  most  part  they 
were  perfectly  ready  not  to  insist  on 
their  hereditary  claims  to  legislate. 
They  told  us,  indeed,  in  some  cases 
with  a  most  amusing  self-complacency* 
that  the  statesmanlike  virtues  and  the 
spirit  of  patriotic  independence  shone 
in  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  brilliance 
quite  unknown  in  "another  place," 
where  the  members  were  little  better 
than  slaves  to  party,  and  the  puppets 
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of  the  caucus.  In  this  matter  tbey 
failed  to  realize  the  feelings  of  the  aver- 
age elector.  He  also  in  his  humble 
way  has  hereditary  instincts;  one  of 
them  being  a  preference  for  taxing  him- 
self through  a  representative  whom  he 
selects  and  may  dismiss,  to  being  taxed 
by  superior  persons  over  whom  he  has 
no  control.  Individually  the  Peers  are 
popular;  and  the  House  of  Lords  has 
hitherto  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution 
been  saved  from  the  disagreeable  and 
unpopular  duty  which  plays  so  large  a 
part  in  the  functions  of  the  House  of 
Commons — viz.,  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  Should  the  House  of  Lords  ac- 
quire authority  to  reject  or  mould  Bud- 
gets, to  favor  indirect  as  against  direct 
taxation,  to  lighten  the  burden  on  one 
class  of  the  community  and  to  increase 
it  on  another,  it  will  rouse  a  spirit  of 
resistance  such  as  the  Peers  have  never 
yet  had  to  meet,  and  may  make  them 
wish  they  had  left  the  taxes  to  the 
Commons. 

In  this  rationalizing  age  it  is  impos- 
sile  to  justify  to  a  public  audience  the 
soundness  of  a  purely  hereditary  basis 
for  a  Legislative  Assembly.  In  the 
multitude  of  Legislatures  founded  by 
Englishmen  and  their  descendants  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  the  hered- 
itary principle  has  found  no  place.  In 
former  times  in  England  the  House  of 
Ifords  stood  for  a  great  fact.  The 
magnates  of  whom  it  was  composed 
possessed  much  power,  to  which  fortu- 
nately the  Constitution  gave  legitimate 
expression.  It  has  been  the  signal 
merit  of  our  Constitution  that  it  has 
been  capable  of  modification  so  as  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  facts.  In  this 
twentieth  century  of  ours  Great  Britain, 
like  the  United  States,  like  Canada,  and 
like  our  other  great  Colonies,  can  only 
be  governed  by  the  frank  acceptance  of 
democratic  principles.  We  have  to 
reconcile  old  forms  with  modem  senti- 
ment and  habit  of  thought.  Every- 
where the  theory  that  one  man  is  as 


good  as  another  is  recognized  as  lying 
at  the  base  of  modem  constitutional 
systems.  For  instance,  if  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  **one  man  one 
vote,''  is  to  be  resisted,  it  must  be  by 
founding  on  the  no  less  democratic 
principle  of  "one  vote  one  value."  The 
modern  peer  on  the  platform,  nay, 
the  House  of  Lords  itself,  to-day  rests 
the  defence  of  the  Upper  Chamber  on 
the  alleged  fact  that  it  is  occasionally  a 
truer  representative  of  the  British  peo- 
ple— of  its  considered  Judgment  and 
permanent  wishes  than  is  the  House 
of  Commons.  Peers  do  not  say,  at 
least  in  terms,  that  they  are  wiser  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  right  than 
the  people.  They  ask  for  a  "mandate*' 
from  the  people,  whom  they  believe 
they  interpret  more  truly  than  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  the  House  of 
Lords  also.  Democracy  is  absolute  king. 
The  only  question  is  how  best  to  carry 
out  the  monarch's  wishes. 

There  being  apart  from  the  financial 
issue  so  much  agreement  as  to  funda- 
mentals between  politicians  of  all  par- 
ties, statesmanship  should  surely  be 
able  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  present 
impasse.  The  time  seems  to  have 
come  for  another  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  democratizing  our  consti- 
tutional system  and  forms.  Hitherto 
such  advances  have  been  made  by  re- 
forming the  House  of  Commons.  On 
each  occasion  loud  has  been  the  clamor 
of  those  opposed  to  change.  We  were 
on  the  brink  of  revolution."  We  were 
Americanizing  our  Constitution."  We 
were  "shooting  Niagara."  We  were 
talking  about  "our  own  flesh  and 
blood."  For  our  part  we  believe  that 
the  bringing  the  Constitution  into  con- 
formity with  modem  facts  and  with 
the  accepted  political  principles  of  our 
time  is  what  has  saved  it,  and  makes  it 
still  live.  As  we  have  said,  every- 
where nowadays,  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords  itself,  men  accept  Democracy. 
Yet    the    formal    constitution    of   that 
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Chamber  has  remained  unchanged.  It 
reflects  much  credit  on  the  good  sense 
of  the  country  and  of  the  Peers  them- 
selves that  a  continually  reformed 
House  of  Commons  and  an  unreformed 
House  of  Lords  should  have  been  able 
to  work  so  long  side  by  side,  and  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily.  It  is  now  the 
turn  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  re- 
formed in  conformity  with  the  necessi- 
ties and  ideas  of  our  own  time;  and 
if  English  statesmanship  is  not  very  In- 
ferior to  that  of  past  days  the  country 
should  ultimately  get  a  Second  Cham- 
ber far  better  suited  than  the  present 
one  to  perform  the  very  impc^tant 
functions  that  belong  to  it. 

The  conservative  Instincts  of  Eng- 
lishmen are  very  strong.  Otherwise 
the  modem  practice  of  the  almost  reck- 
less creation  of  hereditary  legislators 
would  have  broken  down  from  its  in- 
trinsic absurdity.  A  man  makes  a 
large  fortune  and  pecuniarily  assists 
his  party;  or  he  proves  himself  a  good 
Judge,  or  a  competent  general.  He  is 
made  a  peer  forthwith;  and  to  the  end 
of  time  the  descendants  of  the  brewer, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  soldier  are  privi- 
leged to  make  laws  for  the  British  peo- 
ple! There  is  a  sentiment  and  a  glamor 
attached  to  the  names  of  those  who  in 
the  past  have  done  the  State  some  serv- 
ice. We  gain  a  sense  of  the  continuity 
of  our  history  from  the  constant  recur- 
rence in  our  national  life  of  generation 
after  generation  of  our  old  families. 
Such  sentiments  are  not  to  be  despised. 
But  after  all  no  one  proposes  to  bar  the 
descendants  of  Peers  from  political  life. 
They  will  no  more  disappear  than  did 
those  country  gentry  whose  doom  Mr. 
Lowe  so  eloquently  predicted  in  the  Re- 
form Bill  struggles  of  1866-1867.  The 
opening  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
Peers  will  very  probably  Increase  the 
part  played  in  political  life  by  the  in- 
heritors of  great  names.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  would  be  easy  to  name  a 
dozen  highly  competent  men  whose  po- 


litical career  has  t>een  destroyed  or 
stunted  by  the  fact  that  their  energies 
were  confined  to  the  field  of  the  Upper 
House.  It  would  be  not  less  easy  to 
name  others — Sir  Edward  Grey  is  one 
— whose  position  and  weight  in 
the  State  would  have  been  far  less 
than  it  is,  had  they  not  been  eli- 
gible to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

It  will  be  very  unfortunate  if  politi- 
cal parties  tend  to  divide  themselves 
between  friends  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  friends  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  two  Chambers  have  dif- 
ferent functions  to  perform.  No  one 
can  enter  either  without  at  once  be- 
ing struck  by  the  difference.  The 
House  of  Commons  represents  the  na- 
tion in  all  its  varieties  and  classes,  rich 
and  poor,  Church  and  dissent,  profes- 
sional, agricultural,  commercial,  indus- 
trial. Popular  discontent  and  general 
or  local  grievance  there  rightly  find  a 
voice.  Whatever  faults  can  be  brought 
against  its  manners,  and  these  are  much 
exaggerated,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  Assembly  is  instinct  with  life  and 
power.  In  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  evidently  less  variety.  The  so- 
cial atmosphere  is  that  of  a  West  End 
Club.  A  sense  of  complacent  satisf ac- 
tion with  the  world  as  it  is  is  all  per- 
vading. No  one  could  suppose  that 
popular,  discontent  or  grievance  would 
make  head  or  even  gain  attention  in  an 
assembly  of  such  men.  Even  where 
dissatisfaction,  discomfort,  and  polit- 
ical discontent  prevail  widely,  indeed 
on  an  almost  national  scale,  as  in 
Ireland,  no  whisper  of  the  prevalent 
feeling  makes  itself  heard  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  A  Chamber  In  which  no  one 
feels  or  understands  grievances  will  be 
long  In  trying  to  remedy  those  of  which 
only  a  distant  echo  reaches  the  ear. 
Whatever  changes  may  be  in  store  for 
us  the  House  of  Commons  will  remain 
the  exponent  of  national  feeling.       It 
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will  contlniie  to  be  the  ultimate  depos- 
itory of  national  power;  and  It  Is  there 
that  the  political  energy  of  the  fore- 
most Bngllshmen  of  the  day  will  find 
a  field. 

The  function  of  the  Second  Oham- 
ber  Is  a  totally  different  one;  and  It  Is 
not  Infrequentiy,  In  our  opinion,  much 
misrepresented  by  those  who  pose  as 
the  friends  of  the  House  of  Lords.  To 
trust  to  that  Chamber  as  a  permanent 
bulwark  against  "Socialism,"  or  the 
founding  of  a  s^arate  political  nation- 
hood in  Ireland  is  to  lean  on  a  broken 
reed.  What  a  Second  Ohamber  should 
do  for  us  Is  to  give  us  time.  When 
lir.  Gladstone  sprang  Home  Rule  on 
tile  country  In  1886,  the  House  of  Ck>m- 
mons,  truly  Interpreting  the  national 
feeling,  rejected  It.  His  scheme  was 
then  kept  concealed  till,  some  six  years 
later  having  a  majority  (though  not  a 
British  one)  behind  him,  he  again 
showed  his  hand.  Even  then  the  pro- 
posal to  dissolve  the  Union  was  disap- 
proved by  the  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain — ^the  "pre- 
dominant partner.*'  The  Bill  was  nev- 
ertheless forced  through  the  House  of 
Oommons,  largely  undebated,  by  all  the 
pressure  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
by  a  Government  dally  at  the  mercy  of 
Irish  Nationalists.  The  House  of  Lords 
noost  rightly  rejected  the  measure, 
thereby  in  all  probability  saving  Ire- 
land from  civil  war,  and  earning  the 
gratitude  and  approval  of  the  British 
people,  as  was  made  manifest  even  to 
Home  Rnlers  at  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion. Nevertheless,  no  Unionist,  at 
least  assuredly  no  Liberal  Unionist, 
would  think  of  resting  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  anti- 
Home  Rule  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  To  check,  to  revise,  to  amend, 
to  debate,  are  the  most  useful  duties 
which  the  Second  Ohamber  has  to  per- 
form. And  the  more  it  can  exercise  Its 
functions  Independently  of  mere  party 


considerations  the  better  It  will  serve 
the  country. 

The  desirability  of  some  Second 
Ohamber  Is  almost  universally  admit- 
ted. It  has  hitherto,  however,  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  House  of 
Oommons,  not  the  House  of  Lords, 
should  be  supreme  over  the  Executive, 
supporting  or  dismissing  It;  that  It 
should  be  supreme  also  over  finance, 
which  Indeed  Is  Involved  In  Its  control 
of  the  Government;  and  that  It  should 
bear  the  chief  burden  and  responsibility 
In  the  work  of  legislation.  Few  of 
the  great  and  wise  measures  Introduced 
In  the  past  half -century  by  Liberal  Gov- 
ernments have  found  favor  with  the 
House  of  Lords;  but  when  they  came 
before  It  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  including  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  In  theh*  own' 
House,  and  backed  by  decisive  majori- 
ties of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Peers  did  the  best  they  could  under  the 
circumstances.  For  the  most  part  they 
recognized  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  exponent  of  the  national  will;  and 
they  modified,  sometimes  very  usefully, 
what  seemed  to  them  the  harsher  or 
cruder  or  most  violent  portions  of  the 
reforms  submitted- to  them.  In  consti- 
tutional theory  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  House  of  Ix)rds  are  indeed  of 
co-equal  authority  In  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  legislation;  but  in  practice  for 
a  very  long  time  past  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  legislation  has  rested  upon 
the  Oommons. 

It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly 
the  spirit  with  which,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Peers  have 
recently  approached  the  subject  of 
their  own  reform.  Had  his  advice 
been  listened  to,  severe  critic  though 
he  was  of  the  Budget,  the  House  of 
Lords  would  never  have  made  the  mis- 
take of  rejecting  that  measure,  and  so 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Its  most  vio- 
lent opponents,  by  claiming  over  finance 
a  novel  authority  which  it  is  quite  im- 
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possible  to  allow  them.  The  refonn 
of  the  House  of  Lords  is  no  new  subject 
with  Lord  Rosebery.  For  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  he  has  seen  that  it 
was  bound  to  come;  and  the  increasing 
rapidity  with  which  its  numbers  have 
been  added  to  in  recent  years  must,  if 
it  is  to  continue,  very  soon  make  it  im- 
possible to  go  on  without  a  change. 
The  events  of  the  last  four  or  five  years 
have  now  made  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  a  question  of  the  first 
necessity;  and  Lord  Rosebery  comes 
forward,  in  advance  of  the  Government 
proposals,  to  invite  the  Peers  them- 
selves to  take  their  case  into  considera- 
tion. Following  his  lead  the  House  of 
Lords  has  declared  the  desirability  of 
reform,*  and  has  passed  three  memora- 
ble resolutions. 

1.  That  a  strong  and  efficient  Sec- 
ond Chamber  Is  not  merely  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Constitution,  but  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  State 
and  to  the  balance  of  Parliament 

2.  That  such  a  Chamber  can  best 
be  obtained  by  the  reform  and  recon- 
stitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

3.  That  a  necessary  preliminary  of 
such  reform  and  reconstitution  is  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  peerage  should  no  longer  of 
itself  give  the  right  to  sit  aad  vote  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

The  third  resolution  was  the  only 
one  upon  which  a  division  took  place. 
It  was  opposed  by  Lord  Halsbury  and 
Lord  Wemyss  on  the  ground  alleged  by 
the  former  that  no  necessity  for  any 
change  had  been  shown;  and  that  it 
was  monstrous  to  take  away  people's 
rights,  at  all  events  till  a  complete 
scheme  of  reform  was  brought  forward. 
By  a  division  of  175  to  17  the  Peers  ap- 
proved the  resolution,  thus  condemning 
the  main  principle  upon  which  for  very 
many  centuries  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament  has  rested — surely  a  signifi- 
cant sign  of  the  times,  marking  the 
steady  progress,  even  where  it  might 
be  least  expeotetl.  of  demcKTJitlc  senti- 


ment. It 'is  easy  for  purposes  of  partj 
controversy  to  make  light  of  this  ac- 
tion of  the  Peers;  and  to  urge  that  the 
resolution  they  have  accepted  still 
leaves  possible  a  Second  Chamber  com- 
posed exclusively  of  hereditary  legis- 
lators. The  division,  none  the  less, 
shows  the  readiness  of  the  Peers  to 
give  up  those  privileges  that  for  gener- 
ations have  been  associated  with  the 
Peerage,  in  order  to  obtain  the  more 
efficient  Second  Chamber  which  they 
think  the  nation  needs.  It  can  never 
be  easy  for  the  members  of  a  privileged 
order  to  abandon  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  rights  that  hav6  come 
to  them  from  their  ancestors.  The 
Peers  have  assuredly  shown  no  selfish 
desire  to  ding  to  their  privileges.  On 
the  contrary  they  have  approached  the 
subject  in  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit 
which,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  and  the 
Jeers  of  many  of  the  extremistB 
amongst  their  opponents,  deserves  and 
will  receive  due  recognition  from  the 
public. 

It  is  well  that  the  Peers  should  have 
shown  in  advance  the  attitude  they  are 
prepared  to  take  as  regards  contem- 
plated changes  in  the  constitution — 
changes  that  would  so  greatly  affect 
their  own  chamber;  but  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  it  is  for  the  Government — ^the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  King — ^to 
think  out  and  lay  before  Parliament  for 
its  consideration  and  that  of  the  public 
the  detailed  measures  for  carrying  into 
effect  fundamental  reforms  in  the  par- 
liamentary system.  The  House  of 
Commons  in  the  course  of  the  forthcom- 
ing debates  will  be  on  its  trial,  fully  as 
much  as  the  House  of  Lords.  It  has 
to  vindicate  its  own  position  as  a  na- 
tional assembly,  and  to  discuss  far- 
reaching  projects  of  reform  on  the  mer- 
its, and  from  every  point  of  view.  If 
instead  of  this  it  behaves  as  the  mere 
servant  and  instrument  of  the  Bxecn- 
tlve  Government  of  the  day.  It  will  deal 
to  its  own  authority  a  far  severer  blow 
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than  any  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
HoQse  of  Lords  U^  inflict  It  is  the 
fear  that  the  representative  House  will 
no  longer  act  up  to  its  old  and  its 
great  traditions  that  is  making  so  many 
people  in  the  present  day  despair  of  the 
representatiTe  system  altogether,  and 
turn  for  help  to  "referendume,"  "plebis- 
cites," and  "written  constitutions," 
which  they  vainly  imagine  would  prove 
the  salvation  of  the  State  from  all  the 
dangers  that  now  threaten  it 

The  Prime  Biinister  invites  the  House 
of  Commons  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  "to  consider  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  duration  of  Parliament"  In 
committee  he  intends  to  move  three 
resolutions  declaring  the  expediency  of 
defining  by  statute  the  relations  and 
powers  of  the  two  Houses  as  regards 
Money  Bills,  and  other  Bills,  and  lim- 
iting the  duration  of  Parliament  to  five 
years.  The  two  first  resolutions  are  so 
important  that  we  give  them  verbatim. 

Money  Bills.  1.  That  it  is  expe- 
dient that  the  House  of  Lords  be  dis- 
abled by  law  from  rejecting  or  amend- 
ing a  Money  BUI,  but  that  any  such 
limitation  by  law  shall  not  be  taken  to 
diminish  or  qualify  the  existing  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  a 
Bill  shall  be  considered  a  Money  Bill  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  it  con- 
tains only  provisions  dealing  with  all 
or  any  of  the  following  subjects, 
namely— The  imposition,  repeal,  remis- 
sion, alteration,  or  regulation  of  taxa- 
tion; charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
or  the  provision  of  money  by  Parlia- 
ment; supply;  the  appropriation,  con- 
trol, or  regulation  of  public  money;  the 
raising  or  guarantee  of  any  loan,  or  the 
repayment  thereof;  or  matters  Inci- 
dental to  those  subjects  or  any  of 
them. 

Such  an  enactment  as  is  here  pro- 
posed would  hardly  alter,  if  it  alteretl 
it  at  all,  modem  constitutional  usage. 
As  to  the  Budget  Bill,  granting  the  sup- 


plies for  the  year  in  a  single  Act — the 
system  started  by  Mr.  Gladstone  af- 
ter the  dispute  on  the  paper  duties — 
there  has  never  till  now  been  any  dis- 
pute at  alL  Till  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Lords  last  November  states- 
men of  all  parties  accepted  the  modem 
practice,  and  would  have  deemed  a  de- 
parture from  it  by  the  House  of  Lords 
as  almost  '^revolutionary."  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  accepted  practice  of 
the  constitution  the  Commons  had  no 
right  to  "tack"  on  to  Money  Bills  mat- 
ter unconnected  with  their  main  object; 
and  if  they  did  so  the  Lords  might  con- 
stitutionally reject  such  Bills.  The 
House  of  Lords'  own  standing  order  de> 
Clares  that  "the  annexing  of  any  clause 
or  clauses  to  a  Bill  of  aid  or  supply  the 
matter  of  which  is  foreign  to  and  dif- 
ferent from  the  matter  of  the  said  Bill 
of  aid  or  supply  is  unparliamentary, 
and  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government,"  thereby 
admitting  that  a  Bill  strictly  confined  to 
*  the  grant  of  supply  is  within  the  sole 
Jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commona 
And  this  has  been  the  unbroken  usage 
of  the  constitution. 

On  the  second  clause  of  the  above 
resolution  several  Important  questions 
arise.  It  would  be  unfairly  to  dis- 
credit the  honest  intention  of  the  au- 
thors of  these  resolutions  to  suppose 
that  they  desire  anything  else  than  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  words  they 
themselves  have  chosen.  The  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  present  natu- 
rally Interpret  for  themselves  their  own 
standing  orders.  But  to  interpret  the 
words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  not 
the  business  of  either  or  both  House  of 
Parliament  but  of  his  Majesty's 
Judges.  There  is  no  doubt  a  strong 
and  reasonable  dislike  on  the  part  of 
Parliament  to  calling  in  the  Judges  to 
decide  questions  of  difference  between 
the  two  Houses.  If  there  were  a 
written  constitution,  it  would  of  course 
be  interpreted,  like  other  statutes,  by 
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the  CJourts  of  Law.  The  proposal  of 
the  Goyemment  is  that  this  partlcalaf 
statute  framed  by  themselyes  to  regu- 
late the  relations  between  the  House  of 
Ixxrds  and  the  House  of  Oommons  is 
to  be  interpreted  not  by  an  independent 
authority,  but  by  one  of  the  parties  in 
difference— namely,  by  the  House  of 
Oommons  itself.  The  duty  of  the 
Speaker  is  to  represent  the  House  of 
Oommons,  to  protect  its  privileges,  and 
to  assert  its  claims;  not  to  act  as  an 
independent  judge  between  the  Oham- 
ber,  whose  servant  he  is,  and  some  out- 
side authority.  What  is  really  required 
is  a  species  of  **standing  orders  commit- 
tee" composed  of  members  of  high 
standing  in  both  Houses,  say  the 
Speaker,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  three 
others,  to  whom  when  a  Bill  is  intro- 
duced (not  after  it  has  struggled  labo- 
riously through  one  House  of  Parlia- 
ment) should  be  referred  the  question 
of  its  conformity  to  the  rules  {de- 
scribed. We  see  no  intrinsic  difficulty 
in  providing  for  a  proper  interpretation 
of  such  regulations  as  Parliament  is 
willing  to  lay  down,  though,  of  course, 
if  statesmen,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
settle  things,  prefer  to  prolong  and  in- 
tensify difficulty  between  the  Houses, 
the  interpretation  clause  of  the  first  res- 
olution gives  them  ample  opportunity 
for  so  doing.  With  proper  amendment 
of  the  second  clause  we  think  Parlia- 
ment would  do  well  to  accept  the  sub- 
stance of  this  resolution.  We  regret 
its  necessity,  but  we  doubt  whether  any 
Liberal  Ministry  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury would  not  have  felt  absolutely 
compelled,  by  the  unfortunate  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the 
Budget,  to  have  recourse  to  some  such 
measure  to  safeguard  the  long  acknowl- 
edged and  essential  supremacy  over 
finance  and  taxation  of  the  House  of 
Oommons. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  with  equal 
favor  the  second  of  the  proposed  reso- 
lutions.     It  runs  as  follows: 


Bills  other  than  Money  Bills..  2. 
That  it  is  expedient  that  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  respects  Bills 
other  than  Money  Bills,  be  restricted 
by  law,  so  that  any  such  Bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Oommons  in 
three  successive  sessions,  and  having 
been  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  at 
least  one  month  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  has.  been  rejected  by  that 
House  in  each  of  those  sessions,  shall 
become  law  without  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Royal  as- 
sent being  declared;  Provided  that  at 
least  two  years  shall  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons and  the  date  on  which  it  passes 
the  House  of  Oommons  for  the  third 
time. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  a 
Bill  shall  be  treated  as  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords  if  it  has  not  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  either 
without  amendment  or  with  such 
amendments  only  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  both  Houses. 

With  regard  to  resolution  (1)  the  €k>v- 
emment  propose  to  enact  by  law  what 
they  contend  with  much  plausibility  to 
be  already  the  usage  of  the  constita- 
tion.  As  to  resolution  (2)  there  can  of 
course  be  no  pretence  that  it  does  not 
change  fundamentally  the  parliamen- 
tary system  which  has  always  existed 
and  still  exists.  The  object  is  to  abol- 
ish what  is  called  in  the  inaccurate  and 
Inappropriate  language  of  the  day  the 
"veto  of  the  House  of  Lords."  Bach 
House  has  hitherto  been  an  essential 
and  effective  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  two  must  co-operate  in  enacting  in 
substance  and  detail  every  proposed 
measure  before  it  can  become  law.  It 
may  originate  either  in  the  House  of 
Lords  or  in  the  House  of  Oommons;  but 
the  last  House  before  which  it  comes  is 
vested  with  far  greater  authority  than 
the  mere  right  of  saying  Yes  or  No  to 
the  legislative  project  of  the  first  Un- 
der resolution  (2)  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons is  to  possess  the  whole  legislative 
power  of  the  State,  subject  only  to  a 
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power  left  to  the  House  of  Lorda  to 
cause  the  delay  of  a  couple  of  years  be- 
fore  the  enactment  comes  Into  force. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  long  stride 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  "single- 
chamber  Parliament"  in  Bngland.  And 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  will  have  to- 
make  out  a  strong  case  of  necessity  be- 
fore they  can  hope  for  the  assent  of 
the  country  to  so  mighty  a  change. 

The  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  have  met  these  resolutions  by  an 
amendment  that  "this  House  is  willing 
to  consider  proposals  for  the  reform  of 
the  constitution  of  the  existing  Second 
Chamber,  but  declines  to  proceed  with 
proposals  which,  would  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  any  Second  Chamber,  how- 
ever constituted,  and  would  remove  the 
only  safeguard  against  great  changes 
being  made  by  the  Qovernment  of  the 
day,  not  only  without  the  consent,  but 
agaiiist  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  electors." 

Thus  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  resolutions  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  Sir  Robert  Finlay's  amendment 
on  going  into  Committee  upon  them, 
make  the  official  attitude  of  the  two 
parties  clear.  Both  regard  our  con- 
stitutional system  as  requiring  reform. 
The  Opposition  would  seek  for  this  by 
improving  the  composition  of  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber;  the  €k)vernment  by  sim- 
ply limiting  the  functions  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  it  stands,  and  limiting  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  almost  com- 
plete legislative  authority  to  a  major- 
ity, possibly  a  very  temporary  major- 
ity* of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Opposition  have 
taken  a  wiser  line  on  this  subject  and 
one  which  commends  itself  far  more  to 
the  traditions  of  British  statesmanship, 
than  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Ministry.  The  Government,  It  is 
true,  does  not  profess  a  desire  to  set  up 
a  single-chamber  system;  and  several 
members  of  the  Cabinet  have  declared 


very  plainly  that  individually  they  look 
ultimately  to  a  reformed  Second  Cham- 
ber as  a  i>ermanent  and  important  part 
of  our  parliamentary  system.  The 
country,  however,  must  deal  with  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  as  they 
stand — ^proposals  which  they  are  ask- 
ing Parliament  and  the  nation  to  adopt 
It  has  to  deal  with  them,  moreover, 
with  full  knowledge  that  though  the  un- 
restrained omnipotence  for  all  purposes 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
may  be  distasteful  to  some  Liberal 
statesmen,  it  is  ardently  desired  t^  an 
energetic  portion  of  the  Liberal  party. 
The  Government  proposal  is  that  our 
Second  Chamber  shall  have  no  power 
to  amend  or  reject  any  Bill  which  has 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  can  delay  it  for  two 
years,  after  which  it  is  to  '^become  law 
without  the  assent  of  the  House  of 
Lords."  This  is  to  give  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  future  an  authority 
and  power  in  the  State  which  no  House 
of  Commons  has  ever  yet  enjoyed— -an 
authority  and  power  not  merely  over 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  over  the  elec- 
torate itself.  It  will  be  able,  for  in- 
stance, by  repealing  Septennial  and 
Quinquennial  Acts,  to  prolong  indefi- 
nitely its  own  existence.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  it  will  be  entirely  un- 
trammelled, so  long  as  it  has  two  years 
to  run,  by  any  law  whatever!  The 
proposal  is  to  substitute  for  our  limited 
monarchy — King,  liords  and  Commons 
—an  absolute  monarchy  accountable, 
except  at  its  own  sweet  will,  to  nobody 
at  all.      Long  live  King  Commons! 

Are  these  proposals  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously? They  may  be  intended  merely 
to  rally  in  the  Lobby  for  a  time  a  ma- 
jority among  whom  there  is  the  con- 
spicuous absence  of  a  common  binding 
principle;  and  they  should  at  least  serve 
for  the  threshing  out  by  parliamentary 
debate  of  some  of  the  constitutional 
problems  which  the  future  has  to  face. 
Among   statesmen,    constitutional    an- 
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tborities,  and  those  whose,  options 
oount  much  with  theisr  fellows,. a  sin- 
gle-chamber system  has  few  friends. 
Bat  of  the  extremists,  to  whom  the  in- 
ertness of  moderate  men  too  often  sur- 
renders the  management  of  political 
machinery,  this  cannot  be  said.  Still, 
on  this  subject  the  electors  are  them- 
selves pretty  well  informed;  and  they 
know  that  in  the  very  large  number 
of  Legislatures  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  Englishmen  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  the  two-chamber  system 
has  everywiiere  been  adopted.  It  is 
almost  universal  on  the  Ck>ntinent  of 
Europe,  the  example  of  Greece  to  the 
contrary  not  throwing  much  weight 
into  the  opposite  scale. 

We  have,  however,  in  our  own  coun- 
try an  historical  precedent,  of  which 
possibly  electors  in  the  southern  king- 
dom are  hardly  aware.  For  many  cen- 
turies, and  till  the  Union,  the  old  Par- 
liament of  Scotland  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle chamber,  in  which,  as  Andrew  Fair- 
eervice  put  it.  Lords  and  Gommons 
used  to  sit  together  "cheek  by  Jowl** — 
an  arrangement  to  his  mind  of  much 
convenience,  since  in  the  old  days  ''they 
dldna'  need  to  hae  the  same  blethers 
twice  o*er  again."  But  in  our  time  the 
most  patriotic  of  Scotsmen  would  be 
unwilling  to  search  for  lessons  in  par- 
liamentary constitutiona'lism  from  the 
practice  of  the  Scottish  Estates  before 
the  "sad  and  sorrowful  Union."  Mr. 
Gladstone,  when  wishing  to  endow 
Ireland  with  a  separate  Parliament, 
proposed  to  constitute  it  of  two  Houses. 
The  present  Prime  Minister  has  ac- 
cepted our  old  constitutional  arrange- 
ments for  South  Africa.  And  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  were  the 
present  advisers  of  the  King  to  pro- 
pose in  plain  language  that  the  Par- 
liameut  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
consist  for  the  future  of  one  chamber 
only  they  would  be  immediately  repu- 
diated by  the  country. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  seem  to 


make  the  existence  of  a  good  Second 

• 

Chamber  even  more  necessary  than 
heretofore.  Men  have  not  forgotten 
the  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  Bills  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made — the  first  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Commons 
because  there  were  in  that  As- 
sembly a  certain  number  of  states- 
men and  members  of  sufficient  in- 
dependence to  stand  by  their  principles 
even  though  it  was  necessary  in  so  do- 
ing to  oppose  their  old  leader  and  sever 
themselves  from  their  old  party; — the 
second  forced  through  the  House  of 
Commons  almost  behind  the  backs  of 
the  electorate,  and  then  rightly  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  action 
was  subsequently  ratified  at  a  general 
election.  Since  then  individual  inde- 
pendence in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  a  diminishing  quantity.  More 
and  more  the  party  caucuses  have  come 
under  central  control,  and  more  and 
more  have  they  acquired  the  power  of 
themeelv.es  controlling  parliamentary 
representatives.  The  system  carried 
to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  in  Amer- 
ica was,  when  it  wiEts  introduced  and 
began  to  spread  In  this  country,  fiercely, 
but  without  much  avail,  denounced  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  and  other  public- 
spirited  men.  The  methods  by  which 
Bills  are  nowadays  summarily  forced 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  large 
parts  of  them  quite  undiscussed,  have 
still  further  tended  to  diminish  public 
respect  for  that  branch  of  the  liCgisla- 
ture.  We  are  not  imputing  blame  to 
one  party  more  than  to  the  other  for 
these  things.  But,  whatever  the  rea- 
son may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  lost 
ground  In  recent  years  in  general  esti- 
mation. It  is  not  easy  to  have  pa- 
tience with  Englishmen  who  are  with- 
out loyalty  to  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  institution,  who  are  without  pride 
in  its  glorious  past,  and  who  do  not 
look  forward  to  its  continued  life  as  the 
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chief  element  in  the  greatest  of  all  Par- 
liaments that  the  world  has  seen.  But 
the  times  are  certainly  not  opportune 
for  removing  from  its  absolute  exercise 
of  power  all  those  checks  upon  hasty 
and  ill-considered  action  which,  though 
attended  with  some  drawbacks,  were 
found  to  be  on  the  whole  salutary  even 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  parliamentary 
government 

While,  however,  we  are  entirely  in  fa- 
vor of  an  efficient  Second  Chamber,  we 
cannot  but  feel  the  extremely  difficult 
position  in  which  any  Liberal  Grovem- 
ment  is  placed  by  the  existence  of  a 
permanently  hostile  party  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  constituted  as  it 
is  to-day.  As  we  have  said,  Mr.  As- 
quith,  in  our  opinion,  is  acting  rightly 
and  constitutionally  in  preserving  in- 
tact the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons over  the  supplies  of  the  year.  The 
unfortunate  position  taken  up  by  the 
House  of  Lords  on  this  subject  has 
weakened  their  defence  of  legislative 
rights  and  privileges  that  have  never 
hitherto  been  questioned.  These  un- 
questioned rights  over  ordinary  legis- 
lation have  of  late  undoubtedly  been 
exercised  with  a  very  high  hand;  and  a 
Liberal  Ministry  supported  by  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons 
may  well  ask  if  it  is  to  be  permanently 
disabled  by  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Lords  from  passing  its  measures 
into  law.  The  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  Peers  has  a  good  deal 
changed  the  character  of  that  assembly, 
and  has  probably  weakened  its  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  Liberals  not  only 
make  an  insignificant  appearance  in  the 
Division  Lobby,  they  are  hopelessly 
overpowered  in  debate.  This  is  a  great 
change  from  those  comparatively  re- 
cent days  when  a  large  proportion  of 
the  statesmen  of  experience  in  the 
House  of  Lords  sat  on  the  Liberal 
side.  There  is  now  no  group  of 
statesmen  in  hereditary  and  personal 
sympathy  with  Liberal  aspirations  to 
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exercise  some  power  of  persuasion  even 
over  the  inborn  Conservatism  of  the 
majority  of  Peers.  No  one  takes  the 
place  of  Lord  Granville,  or  Lbrd  Spen- 
cer, or  Lord  Klmberly.  Not  long  be- 
fore his  death  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
played  the  part  of  sagacious  adviser  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  difficulty  that 
arose  over  the  Bducation  Bill,  and  had 
his  advice  been  taken  a  reasonable 
compromise  might  have  been  arrived 
at  It  was  in  this  way  that  again  and 
again  parliamentary  deadlock  was 
avoided.  But  now  the  moderate  ele- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords  seems  to 
be  as  incapable  of  modifying  the  Con- 
servative partisanship  of  the  majority 
as  are  the  moderate  Liberals  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  moderating  the 
extravagance  of  extreme  Radicals. 

In  spite  of  all  the  violence  and  exag- 
geration of  rival  politicians,  and  the 
ringing  denunciations  of  the  party 
press,  there  is  probably  a  considerable 
consensus  of  opinion  among  quiet  peo- 
ple as  to  the  kind  of  remedy  to  be 
sought  for  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things.  After  deducting  some  bad  lan- 
guage and  much  platform  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  possible  to  see  a  good  deal  of 
common  ground  between  thinking  men 
on  both  sides  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
Constitution.  A  single-chamber  sys- 
tem Is  Almost  out  of  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  few  wish  for  a  Sec- 
ond Chamber  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  considered  Judgment  of  the  nation 
as  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  agreed  that  some  reconsid- 
eration and  revision  by  a  Second  Cham- 
ber is  desirable.  It  is  felt,  even  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  Liberal  party,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  lags  behind  the 
times,  and  expresses  far  too  exclusively 
the  views  and  feelings  of  limited 
classes  of  the  community.  The  hered- 
itary principle  upon  which  it  rests 
strikes  multitudes  of  Englishmen  as  an 
interesting  historical  survival  unsuited 
to    present    conditions    and    ways    of 
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thought,  and,  indeed,  as  almost  gro- 
tesque in  its  absurdity.  The  small 
number  of  Peers  who  take  their  duties 
seriously  *and  perform  them  regularly 
compared  with  the  crowd  that  throngs 
the  lobbies  on  some  special  occasion, 
when  perhaps  their  own  interests  are 
largely  involved,  creates  among  the 
people  a  wide  and  very  unfavorable 
impression.  Then  its  strong  partisan- 
ship gives  it  in  the  public  eye  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mere  instrument  of  the 
Conservative  caucus,  and  this  in  the 
long  run  tells  against  Its  character  and 
reputation.  From  all  these  things  the 
prestige  of  the  House  of  Lords  suffers: 
but  they  are  certainly  not  the  necessary 
concomitants  of  a  Second  Chamber. 

In  the  very  able  speech  of  the  Prime 
Minister  on  March  29  introducing  his 
resolutions,  and  In  the  very  able  reply 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  followeti  him  in 
debate,  we  see  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
that  the  ultimate  objects  at  which  the 
two  rival  statesmen  are  aiming  are  not 
necessarily  very  dissimilar.  The  re- 
cent action  taken  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  the  fullest  admission  of  the  un- 
satisfactory character  of  that  chamber 
as  at  present  constituted.  Had  the 
majority  of  Peers  agreed  with  Lord 
Halsbury  and  Lord  Wemyss  we  should 
almost  have  despaired  of  a  rational  ter- 
mination of  the  controversy.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  by  an  immense  major- 
ity decided  against  them,  and  declared 
for  I-iord  Rosebery  and  reform.  It  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  a  way  out  of  our 
present  constitutional  difficulties  can 
only  ultimately  be  arrived  at  through 
some  kind  of  compromise.  It  is  not 
our  English  habit  to  carry  great  re- 
forms by  violence;  and  there  is  no  kind 
of  excuse  for  it  in  present  circum- 
stances. The  notion  that  the  Prime 
Minister  will  advise  the  King  to  cre- 
ate four  or  five  hundred  Peers  may  be 
dismissed.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  any  Prime  Minister,  and  certainly 
not  the  present  one,   should   wish   to 


make  his  Sovereign,  his  Government, 
and  himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all 
men  by  recommending  a  step  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  which,  instead  of  set- 
tling anything,  would  serve  only  to  in- 
crease the  confusion! 

History  has  approved  the  action 
taken  in  1832  by  Lord  Grey  and  the 
King.  Lord  Grey  did  not  advise  the 
step  till  everything  else  had  failed, 
and  even  then  he  strove  so  to  act  as  to 
do  the  least  possible  violence  to  consti- 
tutional usage.  •  The  threat  i)roved  suf- 
ficient, saved  the  country  from  revolu- 
tion, and  enabled  it  to  pursue  in  peace 
the  paths  of  orderly  progress.  Several 
of  Lord  Grey's  Ministry,  more  radical 
than  their  chief,  had  for  some  time  been 
warmly  pressing  upon  him  recourse  to 
the  Royal  Prerogative.  Lord  Durham 
in  particular  (the  "Radical  Jack'*  of  the 
Reform  era)  had  in  December  1831 
written  to  Lord  Grey  strongly  advising 
a  sufficient  creation  of  Peers  even  be- 
fore the  Bill  (the  Second  Reform  Bill) 
had  reached  the  House  of  Lords. 
Again,  in  the  erroneous  belief  that  the 
Peers  would  reject  that  Bill  on  the  sec- 
ond reading,  he  pressed  upon  his  chief 
a  large  creation,  to  the  point  almost  of 
his  own  resignation;  and  Lord  Althorp 
shared  his  opinions.  But  the  respon- 
sibility weighed  more  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Prime  Minister  than 
of  those  of  his  more  advanced  col- 
leagues; and  no  wise  man  now  blames 
Lord  Grey  for  his  unwillingness,  till 
the  necessity  was  proved,  to  threaten 
one  of  the  independent  branches  of  the 
Legislature  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  at- 
tempts to  limit  the  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  is  made  tolerably 
certain  by  the  debates  that  have  taken 
place  in  and  out  of  Parliament  that  its 
composition  will  before  long  be  greatly 
modified.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  Second 
Chambers.    Such  work  certainly  ought 
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not  to  be  undertaken  without  the  ut- 
most care  and  deliberation.  But  after 
all  It  is  a  difficulty  that  has  often  been 
surmounted  elsewhere.  Cromwell 
felt  strongly  the  need  of  a  Second* 
Chamber  "as  a  check  or  balancing 
power"  on  the  First.  But  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  that  great  and  wise  ruler 
that,  his  power  having  originated  in 
violence,  he  was  heavily  handicapped 
in  the  work  of  building  up  permanent 
Institutions  for  the  people.  By  our 
conetitutional  machinery  of  the  present 
day  much  may  be  effected  which  In 
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other  times,  and  in  other  countries, 
would  have  been  impossible.  Most  as- 
suredly British  statesmanship  need  not 
quail  before  the  task  of  discovering  a 
sounder  and  more  suitable  principle  for 
the  construction  of  a  Second  Chamber 
in  these  democratic  days  than  the  one 
upon  which  the  House  of  Lords  now 
rests.  We  see  great  reason  to  hope 
that  our  present  controversies  will  re- 
sult In  practical  reforms,  which  will 
add  to  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity 
of  parliamentary  government. 


THE  IMMORTAL  NIGHTINGALE. 


Never  is  earth  more  empty  of  life  than 
during  the  early  days  of  March  before 
the  first  of  the  migrants  have  returned 
to  us.  The  brighter  sun  serves  only 
to  show  the  nakedness  of  nature  and 
make  us  conscious  of  its  silence.  For 
since  the  autumn,  through  all  the  cold, 
hungry  winter  months,  the  destroyer 
has  been  busy  among  the  creatures  that 
stayed  behind  when  half  the  bird  popu- 
lation forsook  the  land;  the  survivors 
now  seem  but  a  remnant.  To-day,  with 
a  bleak  wind  blowing  from  the  north- 
east, the  sun  shinbig  from  a  hard  pale 
gray  sky,  the  wide  grass  and  ploughed 
fields  seem  emptier  and  more  desolate 
than  ever,  and  tired  of  my  vain  search 
for  living  things  I  am  glad  to  get  to 
the  shelter  of  a  small  isolated  copse,  by 
a  tiny  stream,  at  the  lower  end  of  a 
long  sloping  field.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  copse  since  it  is  composed  of 
no  more  than  about  a  dozen  or  twenty 
old  wide-branching  oak  trees  growing 
in  a  thicket  of  thorn,  hazel,  holly,  and 
bramble  bushes.  It  is  the  best  place 
on  such  a  day,  and  finding  a  nice  spot 
to  stand  in,  well  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  I  set  myself  to  watch  the  open 
space  before  me.  It  is  shut  In  by  huge 
disordered  brambles,  and  might  very 
well  tempt  any  living  creature  with 


spring  in  its  blood,  moving  uneasily 
among  the  roots,  to  come  forth  to  sun 
Itself.  The  ground  is  scantily  clothed 
with  pale  dead  grass  mixed  with  old 
fallen  leaves  and  here  and  there  a  few 
tufts  of  dead  ragwort  and  thistle.  But 
in  a  long  hour's  watching  I  see  noth- 
ing;— ^not  a  rabbit,  nor  even  a  wood- 
mouse,  or  a  field  or  bank  vole,  where  at 
other  seasons  I  have  seen  them  come 
out,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  scam- 
per over  the  rustling  leaves  in  pursuit 
of  each  other.  Nor  do  I  hear  anything: 
not  a  bird  nor  an  Insect,  and  no  sfjund 
but  the  whish  and  murmur  of  the  wind 
in  the  stiff  holly  leaves  and  the  naked 
gray  and  brown  and  purple  branches.  I 
remember  that  on  my  very  last  visit 
this  same  small  thicket  teemed  with 
life,  visible  and  audible;  it  was  in  Its 
spring  foliage,  exquisitely  fresh  and 
green,  sparkling  with  dewdrops  and 
bright  with  flowens  about  the  roots — 
ground  ivy,  anemone,  primrose  and  vio- 
let I  listened  to  the  birds  until  the 
nightingale  burst  into  song  and  I  could 
thereafter  attend  to  no  other.  For  he 
was  newly  arrived,  and  although  we 
have  him  with  us  every  year,  invaria- 
bly, on  the  first  occasion  of  hearing  him 
in  spring,  the  strain  affects  us  as  some- 
thing wholly  new  in  our  experience,  a 
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fresh   revelation    of    nature's    infinite 
richness  and  beauty. 

I  know  that  in  a  few  weeks'  time  he 
will  be  back  at  the  same  spot;  in  this 
case  we  do  not  say  "barring  accidents'*; 
they  are  not  impossible,  but  are  too 
fare  to   be   taken   into  consideration. 
Yet  it  is  a  strange  thing!      He  ceased 
singing   about   June   20,    nearly   nine 
months  ago;  he  vanished  about  the  end 
of  September;  yet  we  may  confidently 
look  and  listen  for  him  in  about  six 
weeks  from  to-day!    When  he  left  us, 
80  far  as  we  know,  he  travelled,  by 
day  or  night,  but  in  any  case  unseen  by 
even  the  sharpest  human  eyes,  south  to 
the    Ohannel    and    France;    then    on 
through  the  whole  length  of  that  dan- 
gerous country  of  little  bird-eating  peo- 
ple; then  across  Spain  to  another  sea; 
then  across  Algeria  and  Tripoli  to  the 
Zahara  and  Bgypt,  and,  whether  by  the 
Nile  or  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
on  to  more  southern  countries  still.    He 
travels  his  four  thousand  miles  or  more 
not  by  a  direct  route,  but  now  west  and 
now  south,  with  many  changes  of  direc- 
tion until  he  finds  his  winter  home.  We 
cannot  say  just  where  our  bird  is;  for 
it  is  probable  that  in  that  distant  rogion 
where  his  six  months'  absence  are  spent 
the  area  occupied  by  the  nightingales 
of  British  race  may  be  larger,  perhaps 
two  or  three  times  as  large,  as  this 
island.      The    nightingale    that    was 
singing  in  this  thicket  eleven  months 
ago  may  now  be  in  Abyssinia,  or  in 
British  East  Africa,  or  in  the  Congo 
State. 

And  even  now  at  that  distance  from 
his  true  home — this  very  clump  where 
the  sap  is  beginning  to  move  in  the  gray 
naked  oaks  and  brambles  and  thorns, 
something  stirs  in  him  too:  not  mem- 
ory nor  passion  perhaps,  yet  there  may 
be  something  of  both  in  it — an  inher- 
ited memory  and  the  unrest  and  pas- 
sion of  migration,  the  imperishable  and 
overmastering  ache  and  desire  which 
will  in  due  time  bring  him  safely  back 


through  innumerable  dangers  over  that 
immense  distance  of  barren  deserts  and 
of  forests,  of  mountain  and  seas,  and 
savage  and  civilized  lands. 

It  is  not  strange  to  find  that  down  to 
the  age  of  science,  when  the  human 
mind  had  grown  accustomed  to  look  for 
the  explanation  of  all  phenomena  in 
matter  Itself,  an  exception  was  made  of 
the  annual  migration  of  birds,  and  the 
belief  remained  (even  in  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's mind)  that  the  impelling  and  guid- 
ing force  was  a  supernatural  one. 
The  ancients  did  not  know  what  be- 
came of  their  nightingale  when  he  left 
them,  for  in  Greece,  too,  he  is  a  strict 
migrant,  but  his  re-ai^earance  year  af- 
ter year,  at  the  identical  spot,  was  itself 
a  marvel  and  mystery,  as  it  still  is,  and 
they  came  inevitably  to  think  it  was 
the  same  bird  which  they  listened 
to.  We  have  it  in  the  epitaph  of 
Oallimachus,  in  Cory's  transla- 
tion: 

They  told  me,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me 

you  wero  dead; 
They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear 

and  bitter  tears  to  shed; 
I  wept  when  I  remembered  how  often 

you  and  I 
Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent 

him  down  the  sky. 
And  now  that  you  are  lying,  my  dear 

old  Carian  guest, 
A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  long,  long  ago 

at  rest. 
Still  are  thy  pleasant  Voices,  thy  night- 
ingales, awake. 
For  death  he  taketh  all  away,  but  these 

he  cannot  take. 

It  is  possible  to  read  the  thought  in 
the  original  differently,  that  immortal- 
ity is  given  to  the  song,  not  the  bird. 
As  one  of  my  friends  who  have  made 
literal  translations  for  me  has  it:  "Yet 
thy-  nightingale's  notes  live,  whereon 
Hades,  ravisher  of  all  things,  shall  not 
lay  a  hand,"  or  "But  thy  nightingales 
(or  nightingales'  songs)  live;  over  these 
Hades,  the  all-destroyer,  throws  not  a 
hand." 
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Keats,  too,  plays  with  the  thought 
in  his  famous  ode: 

Thou  wast  ifeot  horn  for  death,  immortal 
Bird! 
No   hungry   generations   tread   thee 
down; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was 
heard 
In    ancient   days   by   emperor   and 
clown: 
Perhaps  the  self -same  song  that  found 
a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when 
sick  for  home 

She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien 
com; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Oharm'd  magic  casements,  opening 
on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  for- 
lorn. 

His  imagination  carries  him  too  far, 
since  the  **8elf-same  song**  or  the  song 
by  the  same  bird,  could  never  be  heard 
in  more  than  one  spot — at  Hampstead, 
let  us  say;  for  though  he  may  travel 
far  and  spend  six  months  of  every  year 
in  Abyssinia  or  some  other  remote  re- 
gion, he  eings  at  home  only.  Of  all  the 
British  poets  who  have  attempted  it, 
Qeorge  Meredith  is  greatest  in  describ- 
ing the  song  which  has  so  strong  an  ef- 
fect on  us;  but  how  much  greater  is 
Keats  who  makes  no  such  attempt,  but 
in  impassioned  stanza  after  stanza  of 
the  ^upremest  beauty,  renders  Its  effect 
on  the  soul.  And  so  with  prose  de- 
scriptions; we  turn  wearily  from  all 
such  vain  efforts  to  find  an  ever-fresh 
pleasure  in  the  familiar  passage  in 
Izaak  Walton,  his  simple  expressions 
of  delight  in  the  singer  ''breathing  such 
sweet  loud  music  out  of  her  little  in- 
strumental throat,  that  it  might  make 
mankind  to  think  that  miracles  are  not 
ceased." 

The  subject  of  the  nightingale's  su- 
periority as  a  singer  does  not,  however, 
now  concern  us  so  much  as  its  distribu- 
tion in  England,  and  its  return  each 
year  to  the  same  spot.  To  this  small 
isolated  thicket,  let  us  say,  the  very 


bird  known  here  in  past  years,  now 
away  i>erhaps  in  Abyssinia,  will  be 
here  again  about  April  8 — alone,  for  he 
will  not  5rook  the  presence  of  another 
one  of  his  species  in  his  small  domin- 
ion, and  the  female  with  which  he  will 
mate  will  not  appear  until  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  later. 

How  natural,  then,  for  the  listener  to 
its  song  to  imagine  it  the  same  bird  he 
has  heard  at  the  same  place  in  previous 
years!    Bven  the  oldest  rustic,  whose 
life  has  been  passed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  as  a  small  boy  robbed  the 
five  olive-colored  eggs  every  season  to 
make  a  "necklace**  of  them  with  other 
colored  eggs  as  an  ornament  for  the 
cottage  parlor;  whose  sons  took  them 
in  their  childhood  for  the  same  purpose, 
'  and  whose  grandchildren  perhaps  rob 
them  now — even  he  will  think  the  bird 
he  will  listen  to  by-and-bye  the  same 
nightingale  of  all  these  years.       But 
this  notion  is,  no  doubt,  strongest  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
bird  is  more  thinly  distributed.    Here, 
on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Hamp- 
shire, we  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
nightingale  country,  and  in  these  locali- 
ties  where  two   birds   are  frequently 
heard  singing  against  each  other  and 
are  sometimes  seen  fighting,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  when  the  bird  inhab- 
iting   a    particular    copse    or    thicket 
comes  to  an  end,  another  will  quickly 
take    the    vacant    place.       The    three 
counties    of    Hampshire,    Surrey,    and 
Kent  abound  most  in  nightingales;  they 
are  a  little  less  numerous  in  Sussex  and 
Berkshire;  but  these  five  counties  (or 
six   if  we  add  Buckinghamshire)   un- 
doubtedly   contain    more    nightingales 
than  all  the  rest  of  Bugland  together. 
The  Bird,   coming  to   us   by   way  of 
France,  travels  north,  each  to  his  an- 
cestral place,  the  majority  finding  their 
homes  in  the  south  of  Bngland,  on  its 
south-eastern    side;    the   others    going 
north  and  west  are  distributed  more 
thinly.      On  a  map  colored  red  to  show 
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the  distribution,  tlie  counties  named 
above  would  show  the  deepest  color 
over  a  greater  part  of  the  entire  area; 
while  north  and  west  there  would  be  a 
progressive  decrease  in  the  depth  over 
the  south-western  counties,  the  home 
counties  north  of  the  Tliames,  the  Mid- 
lands, East  Anglia,  and  north  to  Shrop- 
shire and  South  Yorkshire,  where  it 
would  disappear.  And  on  the  west 
side  of  England  it  would  finish  on  the 
Welsh  border  and  in  East  Devon.  In 
all  of  Devonshire  west  of  the  valley 
of  the  Exe,  with  CJomwall;  in  prac- 
tically all  Wales,  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  there  are  no  nightin- 
gales. 

It  is  a  singular  distribution,  a  puz- 
zling one;  for  why  is  it  that  the  black- 
cap, garden  warbler,  wood-wren,  and 
other  delicate  migrants  who  come  to  us 
by  the  «ame  route  extend  their  range 
so  much  further  north  and  west?  We 
can  only  say  that  the  nightingale's 
range  is  more  restricted,  but  not  by 
climatic  conditions,  and  that  he  is  more 
local;  in  other  words,  that  we  don't 
know.  Some  have  imagined  that  he 
is  a  delicate  feeder  and  goes  only  where 
he  can  find  the  food  that  pleases  him; 
others,  that  he  inhabits  where  cowslips 
grow  kindly:  still  others,  that  he  seeks 
a  spot  where  there  is  an  echo.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  many  fancies  and  fa- 
bles about  the  nightingale. 

Not  only  is  it  a  singular  distribution, 
but  in  a  way  unfortunate,  since  every 
one  would  like  to  hear  the  nightingale— 
the  summer  voice  which  has,  over  and 
above  the  pleading  associations  of  the 
swallow  and  cuckoo  and  turtle-dove,  an 
intrinsic  beauty  surpassing  that  of  all 
other  bird  voices.  As  it  is,  a  large 
majority  of  the  population  of  these  is- 
lands never  hear  it.  In  districts  where 
it  is  thinly  distributed,  as  in  Somerset 
and  East  Devon,  there  will  be  perhaps 
only  one  nightingale  in  an  entire  parish, 
and  the  villagers  will  be  proud  of  it 
and  perhaps  boast  that  they  are  better 


off    than    their    neighbors    for    miles 
around. 

I  was  staying  one  late  April  at  a 
village  near  the  Severn  when  one  Sun- 
day morning  the  working  man  I  was 
lodging  with  informed  me  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  their  nightin- 
gale (there  wao  but  one),  and  together 
we  set  out  to  find  it  He  led  me 
through  a  wood  and  over  a  hill,  then 
down  to  a  small  thicket  by  a  running 
stream,  about  two  miles  from  home. 
This  was,  he  said,  the  exact  spot  where 
he  had  heard  it  in  previous  years;  and 
before  we  had  stood  there  five  minutes, 
(Silently  listening,  we  were  rewarded  by 
the  sound  we  bad  come  for,  issuing 
from  a  thorny  tangle  not  more  than  a 
.dozen  yards  away — ^a  prelusive  sound 
almost  startling  in  its  suddenness 
and  power,  as  of  vigorous,  rapidly 
repeated  strokes  on  a  great  golden 
wire. 

And  as  in  this  one,  so  it  is  in  hun- 
dreds of  parishes  all  over  the  country 
where  the  nightingale  \a  thinly  scat- 
tered. Each  home  of  the  bird  is  known 
to  every  man  in  the  parish;  he  can  find 
it  easily  as,  when  thirsty,  he  can  find 
the  spring  of  clear  water  hidden  away 
somewhere  among  the  rocks  and  trees 
of  his  native  place;  and  the  song,  too, 
is  a  fountain  of  beautiful  sound,  crystal, 
pure  and  sparkling,  as  it  gushes  from 
the  mysterious  inexhaustible  reservoir, 
refreshing  to  the  soul  and  a  joy  for 
ever. 

The  loss  of  one  of  these  nightingales 
where  there  is  but  one,  is  a  sorrow  to 
the  villagers,  especially  to  the  young 
lovers,  who  are  great  admirers  of  the 
bird  and  take  a  peculiar  delight  in  lis- 
tening to  its  evening  performance.  For 
it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the 
nightingale  whose  "solitary  song**  is  the 
delight  of  a  village,  disappears  from  his 
place  and  returns  no  more.  The  only 
explanation  is  that  the  faithful  bird  has 
at  length  met  with  his  end,  after  a 
dozen  or   twenty   years,  or  as   many 
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years  as  any  old  man  can  remember. 
The  most  singular  case  of  the  loss  of  a 
bird  I  have  come  across  was  in  Bast 
Anglia»  in  a  place  where  there  were 
very  few  nightingales.  In  my  ram- 
bles I  came  to  a  little'  rustic  village,  re- 
mote from  railroads  and  towns,  which 
has  a  small,  ancient,  curious-looking 
church  standing  by  itself  in  a  green 
meadow  half  a  mile  away.  I  was 
told  that  the  rector  kept  the  key  him- 
self, and  that  he  was  something  of  a 
recluse,  a  studious  learned  man,  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  so  on. 

Accordingly  I  went  to  the  rectory,  a 
charming  bouse  standing  in  its  own  ex- 
tensive grounds  with  lawns,  shrubbery, 
large  garden  and  shade  trees,  and  a 
wood  or  grove  of  ancient  oaks  separat- 
ing it  from  the  village.  I  found  the 
rector  digging  in  his  garden  and  could 
not  help  seeing  that  he  was  not  too 
well  pleased  at  my  request;  but  when 
I  begged  him  not  to  leave  his  task  and 
promised  to  bring  back  the  key,  if  he 
would  let  me  have  it,  he  threw  down 
his  spade  and  said  "No,  he  must  ac- 
company me  to  the  church  himself  as 
there  were  points  about  it  which  would 
require  to  be  explained." 

There  were  no  monuments,  and  when 
we  had  looked  at  the  interior  and  he 
had  pointed  out  the  most  interesting 
features,  he  came  out  and  sat  down  in 
the  porch. 

**Are  you  an  archeeologist  or  what?" 
he  said. 

I  replied  that  I  was  nothing  so  im- 
portant, that  I  merely  took  an  ordinary 
interest  in  old  churches.  I  was  mainly 
interested  in  living  things — a  sort  of 
naturalist. 

Then  he  got  up  and  walked  back. 
"In  birds*'?  he  asked  presently. 

"Yes,  especially  In  birds." 

"And  what  do  you  think  about  omens 
— do  you  believe  in  them?" 

The  question  made  me  curious,  and  I 
replied,  with  caution  that  I  would  tell 
him  if  he  would  first  tell  me  the  par- 


ticular case  he  had  in  his  mind  Just 
then. 

He  was  silent;  then  when  we  had  got 
back  to  the  rectory  he  took  me  round 
the  house  to  where  a  large  French  win- 
dow opened  on  the  lawn  and  a  shrub- 
bery beyond.  **This,"  he  said,  **ls  the 
drawing-room,  and  my  wife,  who  was 
very  delicate,  used  always  to  sit  there 
behind  the  window  on  account  of  the 
aspect.  We  had  a  nightingale  then; 
we  had  always  had  him  since  I  came 
to  this  parish  many  years  ago.  He 
was  a  most  beautiful  singer,  and  every 
morning,  as  long  as  the  singing  time 
lasted,  he  would  perch  on  that  small 
tree  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn,  directly 
before  the  window,  and  sing  for  an 
hour  or  two  at  a  stretch.  We  were 
very  proud  of  our  bird  and  thought  him 
better  than  any  nightingale  we  had 
ever  heard.  And  he  was  the  only  one 
in  the  neighborhood;  you  would  have 
had  to  go  a  mile  to  find  another. 

"One  morning  about  eleven  o'clock  I 
was  writing  in  my  study  at  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  when  my  wife  came 
in  to  me  looking  pale  and  distressed, 
and  said  a  strange  thing  had  happened. 
She  was  sitting  at  her  work  behind  the 
closed  window  when  a  little  bird  had 
dashed  violently  against  the  glass;  then 
it  had  flown  a  little  distance  away  and, 
turning,  dashed  back  agahist  the  i^lass 
as  at  first;  and  again  it  flew  off,  only  to 
turn  and  strike  the  glass  even  more  vio- 
lently than  before:  then  she  saw  it  fall 
fluttering  down  and  feared  it  had  in- 
jured itself  badly.  I  went  quickly  out 
to  look,  and  found  the  bird,  our  night- 
ingale, lying  gasping  and  shivering  on 
the  stone  step  beneath  the  window.  I 
picked  it  up  and  held  it  to  the  air  in  my 
open  hand;  but  in  two  or  three  sec- 
onds it  was  dead. 

"I  lost  my  wife  shortly  afterwards. 
That  was  five  years  ago,  and  from  that 
time  we  have  bad  no  nightingale  here." 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  tragedy 
of  the  little  bird  had  made  a  very  deep 
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impression  on  him;  that  the  death  of 
bis  wife  coming  shortly  afterwards  had 
actually  caused  him  to  think  there  was 
something  out  of  the  natural  in  it  But 
I  could  not  say  that  I  was  of  his  opin- 
ion, though  I  could  believe  that  the 
acute  distress  she  had  suffered  at  wit- 
nessing such  a  thing,  and  possibly  the 
effect  of  thinking  too  much  about  it 
had  aggravated  her  malady  and  per- 
haps even  hastened  her  end. 

For  the  rest,  the  accident  to  the 
nightingale,  which  deprived  the  rec- 
tory and  the  village  of  its  singer,  is  not 
an  uncommon  one  among  birds;  our 
windows  as  well  as  our  overhead  wires 
are  a  danger  to  them.  I  have  seen  a 
small  bird  on  a  good  many  occasions 
dash  itself  against  a  window-pane;  and, 
in  one  instance,  at  a  country  house  in 
Ireland,  the  bird,  a  chiffchaff,  came  vio- 
lently against  my  bedroom  window 
twice  when  I  stood  in  the  room  watch- 
ing it  The  attraction  was  a  fly  crawl- 
ing up  the  pane  inside.  But  this  ex- 
planation does  not  fit  the  case  of  the 
nightingale  with  other  cases  I  have  ob- 
served; he  is  not  like  the  warblers  and 
the  pled  wagtail  (a  frequent  striker 
against  window-glass)  a  pursuer  of 
flies.  No  doubt  birds  are  sometimes 
dazzled  and  confused,  or  hypnotized  by 
the  glitter  of  the  glass  with  the  sun  on 
it  aud  in  this  case  the  singing-bush  of 
the  bird  was  directly  before  the  win- 
dow, at  a  distance  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet.  The  singer,  motionless  on 
his  perch,  had  looked  too  long  on  it, 
and  the  effect  was  such  that  even  after 
two  hurting-blows  on  the  glass  his  lit- 
tle brain  had  not  recovered  from  Its 
twist  Then  came  its  third  and  fatal 
blow. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  night- 
ingale's curious  distribution  in  Eng- 
land. The  facts  appear  to  show  that 
practically  the  species  is  stationary 
with  us;  that  it  remains  strictly  within 
the  old  limits  and  in  about  the  same 
numbers.    Bird-catchers,  birds'-nesting 


boys,  and  cats  extirpate  them  round  the 
towns;  but,  taking  the  whole  country, 
we  do  not  observe  any  great  changes, 
such  as  we  note  in  some  other  mi- 
grants— the  swallow  and  martin,  for 
example,  and,  among  warblers,  to  name 
only  one,  the  lesser  whitethroat.  The 
conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  each 
season's  increase  is  just  sufficient  to 
make  good  the  annual  losses  from  all 
natural  causes  and  from  man's  persecu- 
tion; that  every  bird  returns  to  the  ex- 
act spot  where  it  was  hatched,  and  that 
no  new  colonies  are  formed  or  the  range 
extended. 

The  practical  question  arises:  Would 
it  not  make  a  difference  if  the  annual 
destruction  through  human  agency 
could  be  done  away  with?  I  believe  it 
would.  £3ach  cock  nightingale,  we 
find,  takes  possession  of  his  own  little 
domain  on  arrival,  and,  like  his  rela- 
tion, the  robin,  will  not  allow  another 
to  share  it  with  him;  so  that  if  two  or 
more  males  of  a  brood,  or  family,  sur- 
vive to  return  to  the  same  spot,  one 
presently  makes  himself  master,  and 
the  other  or  others,  driven  away,  settle 
where  they  can,  as  near  by  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  probably  harder  for  the 
nightingale  to  go  a  mile  away  from  his 
true  home,  the  very  spot  where  he  was 
hatched  and  reared,  than  to  fly  away 
thousands  of  miles  to  his  wintering 
place  in  the  autumn.  The  bird  is  ex- 
ceedingly reluctant  to  leave  his  home, 
but  if  the  annual  increase  was  greater, 
a  third  greater  let  us  say,  more  and 
nK>re  birds  would  be  compelled  to  go 
further  afield.  They  would  go  slowly, 
clinging  to  unsuitable  places  near 
their  cradle-home  rather  than  go  far, 
but  the  continual  pressure  would  tell 
in  the  end;  the  best  places  within  the 
nightingale  country,  the  ten  thousand 
oak  and  hazel  copses  and  thickets 
which  are  now  untenanted,  would  be 
gradually  occupied,  and  eventually  the 
limits  would  be  enlarged.  That  they 
cannot  be  extended  artificially  we  know 
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from  the  experUnemts  In  Scotland  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair  and  of  others  in  the 
north  of  Bngland,  who  procured  night- 
ingaleH*  eggs  and  had  them  placed  in 
robins*  nests.  The  young  were  hatched 
and  safely  reared,  and,  as  was  ex- 
pected, disappeared  in  the  autumn,  but 
they  never  returned.  We  can  only  as- 
sume that  the  'inherited  memory*'  of 
its  true  home,  which  was  not  Scotland 
nor  Yorkshire,  but  where  the  egg  was 
laid,  was  in  every  bird's  brain  from  the 
shell,  that  if  it  ever  survived  to  return 
from  its  far  Journey  it  came  faithfully 
back  to  the  very  spot  where  the  egg 
had  been  taken. 

That  man's  persecution  tells  seriously 
on  the  species  may  be  seen  from  what 
has  happened  on  the  Ck>ntinent,  even 
in  countries  where  the  hateful  custom 
of  eatiug  nightingales  with  all  small 
birds  is  unknown,  but  where  it  is 
greatly  sought  after  as  a  cage  bird. 
Thus  in  Southern  Oermany  the  night- 
ingales have  been  decreasing  for  very 
many  years,  and  are  now  generally  rare 
and  have  been  wholly  extirpated  in 
many  parts.  With  us,  too,  the  drain 
on  the  species  has  been  too  heavy;  it  is, 
or  has  been,  a  double  drain — that  of 
bird's-nesting  boys  and  of  the  bird- 
catchers. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  un- 
fortunately no  sentiment  or  supersti- 
tion concerning  the  nightingale  as  in 
the  case  of  his  cousin,  the  redbreast — 
"yellow  autumn's  nightingale,"  as  it 
was  beautifully  called  by  one  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets.  How  effective  sucli 
a  sentiment  can  be  I  have  witnessed 
scores  of  times  when  I  have  found  that 
even  the  most  thoroughgoing  nest  rob- 
bers among  the  village  children  are  ac- 
customed to  spare  the  robin's,  because, 
as  they  say,  something  bad  will  hai^en 
to  them,  or  their  hand  will  wither  up, 
if  they  harry  its  nest  The  nightin- 
gale's eggs,  like  those  of  the  throstle 
and  shufflewing  and  Peggie  white- 
throat,    are   taken    without    a    qualm; 


they  are,  indeed,  more  sought  after 
than  others  on  account  of  tdieir  beauty 
and  unusual  coloring  and  because  they 
are  less  common. 

I  believe  that  the  Increase  of  the 
birds  each  summer  would  be  about  a 
third  more  than  it  is  but  for  the  loss 
from  this  cause  alone. 

The  destruction  caused  by  the  bird- 
catcher  is  not  nearly  so  serious  now  as 
it  has  been,  even  down  to  the  sixties  of 
the  last  century,  when  a  single  Lon- 
don bird-catcher  would  trap  his  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  cock  nightingales 
on  the  birds'  arrival.  And  this  drain 
had  gone  on  for  centuries;  at  all  events, 
we  find  that  as  far  back  as  Blizabethan 
times  the  nightingale  was  eagerly 
sought  after  as  a  cage  bird.  Will- 
ughby,  the  "Father  of  British  Ornithol- 
ogy," in  his  account  of  the  bird,  gives 
eight  times  as  much  space  to  the  sub- 
ject of  its  treatment  in  a  cage  as  to  its 
habits  in  a  state  of  nature. 

The  cost  to  a  species  of  caging  is 
probably  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
nightingale  than  of  any  other  songster. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  the  bird  is 
taken  after  it  has  paired — ^that  is,  im- 
mediately after  the  appearance  of  the 
females,  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
the  males —  it  will  quickly  die  of  grief 
in  captivity.  Those  taken  before  the 
female  appear  on  the  scene  may  live  on 
to  the  moulting  time,  which  almost  al- 
ways proves  fatal.  Scarcely  one  in  ten 
survives  the  first  year  of  captivity. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  nightingales 
to  be  taken  in  numbers  in  this  country, 
thanks  to  the  legislation  of  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  chiefly  to  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well's wise  Act  empowering  the  local 
authorities  to  give  additional  protec- 
tion to  wild  birds  and  their  eggs  in 
counties  and  boroughs.  It  has  been  a 
long  fight  to  save  our  wild  birds,  and  is 
far  from  finished  yet,  seeing  that  the 
law  is  broken  every  day;  that  bird- 
dealers  and  their  supporters  the  bird- 
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fanciers,  and  their  servants  the  bird- 
catcliers,  wtio  take  the  chief  risk,  are  in 
league  to  defeat  the  law.  Also  thai 
very  many  country  magistrates  deal 
tenderly  with  offenders  so  long  as  they 
respect  **game."  A  partridge,  and 
probably  a  rabbit,  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  the  sportsman  on  the  bench 
than  a  small,  plain  brown  bird,  or  than 
many  linnets  and  goldfinches.  The 
law,  we  know,  is  effectual  when  it  has 
a  strong  public  feeling  on  its  side;  the 
feeling  is  not  yet  universal  and  no- 
where strong  enough,  or  as  strong  as 
bird-lovers  would  wish  it  to  be.  but  it 
exists  and  iias  been  growing  during  the 
last  half  a  century,  and  that  feeling, 
supported  by  the  improved  laws  which 
it  has  called  into  being,  is  having  its 
effect.  This  we  know  from  the  in- 
crease during  recent  years  in  several 
of  the  greatly  perscjcuted  species.  The 
goldfinch  is  a  striking  example.  The 
excessive  drain  on  this  species,  one  of 
the  favorites  of  the  lover  of  birds  in 
cages,  had  made  it  exceedingly  rare 
throughout  the  country  twenty  years 
ago,  and  in  many  counties  it  was,  if 
not  extinct,  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Then  a  turn  came  and  a  steady  increase 
until  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  uncommon 
bird,  and  if  the  increase  continues  at 
the  same  rate  for  another  decade  it 
will  again  be  as  common  as  it  was 
fifty  years  ago.  This  change  has  come 
about  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Orders 
giving  it  all  the  year  round  protection, 
obtained  by  the  county  and  borough 
councils  throughout  the  country. 

The  nightingale  has  not  so  increased, 
nor  has  it  increased  at  all;  it  is  not  so 
hardy  a  species,  and  albeit  an  "immor- 
tal bird,"  and  a  "creature  of  ebullient 
heart,"  it  probably  does  not  live  nearly 
as  long  as  our  brilliant  little  finch.  Nor 
Is  it  so  prolific;  moreover  it  nests  upon 
or  near  the  ground  at  the  same  spot 
year  after  year,  so  that  its  breeding- 
place  is  known  to  every  human  being 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  this  ac- 


count it  is  more  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  nest-robber  than  most 
small  birds.  The  increase  of  such  a 
species,  which  must  in  any  case  be  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  can  only  come  about  by 
the  fullest  protection  during  the  breed- 
ing time.  That  is  to  say,  protection 
from  human  destroyers;  from  wild  ani- 
mals and  other  destructive  agencies  we 
cannot  protect  it 

This  infers  a  considerable  change  in 
the  nature  or  habits  of  the  country  boy, 
or  the  growth  of  a  new  sentiment  with 
regard  to  this  species  whlcli  would  be 
as  great  a  protection  to  it  as  the  sen- 
timent about  our  tame,  familiar,  uni- 
versal robin  has  been  to  that  bird.  But 
it  is  not  a  dream.  I  believe  this 
change  is  being  wrought  now  in  our 
"young  barbarians"  of  the  countryside; 
that  it  is  being  brought  about  in  many 
ways  by  means  of  various  agencies — by 
an  increased  and  increasing  number  of 
lovers  of  animals  and  of  nature,  who  in 
towns  and  villages  form  centres  of  per- 
sonal infiuence;  by  associations  of  men 
and  women,  such  as  the  Bird  Protec- 
tion, the  Selboroe,  and  kindred  socie- 
ties; by  nature  study  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  rural  districts,  and  by 
an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  nature  lit- 
erature for  children.  So  cheaply  are 
these  books  now  produced  that  the  very 
poorest  children  may  have  them,  and 
though  so  cheap  they  are  exceedingly 
good  of  their  kind-— well  written,  well 
printed,  well  and  often  very  beautifully 
illustrated.  I  turn  over  a  heap  of  these 
p*ublications  every  year  and  sigh  to 
recall  the  time  when  I  was  a  "young 
barbarian"  myself  and  had  no  such 
books  to  insti'uct  and  delight  me. 

But  I  have  another  and  better  rea- 
son than  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
all  these  activities  for  my  belief  that  a 
change  is  taking  place  in  the  country 
boy's  mind,  that  his  interest  and  pleas- 
ure in  the  wild  bird  is  growing,  and 
that  as  it  grows  he  becomes  less  de- 
structive.    A  good  deal  of  my  time  is 
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passed  in  the  villages  in  different  parts 
of  the  country;  I  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  children  and  get  into  the  confi- 
dence of  many  small  boys  and  find  out 
what  they  do  and  think  and  feel  about 
the  birds,  and  it  is  my  experience  that 
in   recent   years    something   new    has 
come  into  their  minds — a  sweeter,  hu- 
maner  feeling  about  their  feathered  fel- 
low-creatures.   I  also  take  into  account 
the  spirit  which  is  revealed  in  the  vil- 
lage school  children's  essays,  written 
for  the  Bird  and  Tree  competitions  es- 
tablished by  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Birds.      During  the  last 
four  or  five  years  I  have  had  to  read 
many  hundreds  of  these  essays,  each 
dealing    with    one    species    from    the 
child's  own  personal  observation,  and 
it  has  proved  a  very  pleasing  task  to 
me  because  the  little  essayists  had  put 
their  hearts  in  theirs.      Their  enthu- 
siasm shines  even  In  the  weakest  of 
these  compositions,  considered  merely 
as  essays,  and  we  may  imagine  that 
the  country  boy  or  girl  of  ten  or  twelve 
or  thirteen  finds  the  task  assigrned  him 
not  a  very  simple  one,  to  be  placed  at 
a  table  with  sheets  of  foolscap  paper 
before  him  and  given  an  hour  in  which 
to  compose  an  essay  on  the  bird  selected 
— the  gist  of  his  observations;  to  be  re- 
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minded  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  one 
of  the   team   of  nine  chosen   for  the 
work,  that  the  eyes  of  the  village  are 
on  him,  that  he  must  do  his  best  to  win 
the  county  shield  for  the  school.      The 
conditions  are  not  too  favorable;  never- 
theless, the  children  are  doing  remark- 
ably well,  because,  as  I  have  said,  their 
heart  is  in  it,  and  one  is  delighted  to 
find  that  this  study  of  a  bird  has  not 
only  quickened  the  child's  interest  in 
nature  but  has  taught  him  to  think  of 
the  bird  in  a  new  way,  with  the  feeling 
which    seeks    to    protect.       We    may 
safely  say  that  these  children  will  not 
forget  this  new  lesson  they  are  being 
taught,  whatever  else  may  drop  out  of 
their  memories  when  they  leave  school; 
that  in   coming  time,   when  they  are 
fathers  and  mothers  themselves,  they 
will  instil  the  same  feeling  into  their 
own  children. 

This  then  of  all  the  various  efforts  we 
have  made  and  are  making  to  save  the 
wild  bird  life  of  our  country  is  to  my 
mind  the  most  promising  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  makes  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  bird  of  greatest  lustre  we  pos- 
sess, our  nightingale,  will  not  only 
maintain  its  own  ground  in  undimin- 
ished numbers,  but  in  due  time  will  in- 
crease and  extend  its  range. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Whinnery  liap- 
pened  early  in  mid-April.  Three  days 
later  Silence  sat  alone  in  the  large 
low-ceilinged  kitchen  of  Hauksgarth 
Farm.  She  sat  on  the  carved  wooden 
armchair  on  the  hearth  in  which  her 
own  unremembered  mother  had  nursed 
her,  and  which  had  been  the  favorite 
seat  of  the  second  Mrs.  Whinnery. 

The  hour  was  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon, and  through  the  wide  lattice  win- 
dow  fell   the  sun,   drawing  the  scent 


from  a  bunch  of  dried  herbs  and  paint- 
ing chequers  on  the  floor,  while  the 
grandfather  clock  ticked  In  its  slow  and 
peaceful  way,  and  from  outside  flowed 
in — ^just  as  it  had  always  done — the 
murmur  small  as  the  murmur  of  bees, 
which  was  the  sound  of  the  waters  in 
the  distant  Bay.  From  near  at  hand 
came  the  sharp,  regular  click  of  a  hoe 
worked  somewhere  in  the  garden. 

In  the  aspect  of  Silence  was  a  great 
lassitude.  She  wore  a  new  gown  of 
black,  and  the  languid  fall  of  her  capa- 
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ble  hands  over  the  arms  of  the  chair 
spoke  of  a  prolonged  strain  that  Is 
over.  Her  eyelids,  heavy  with  fatigue, 
drooped  sleepily  towards  the  ground, 
but  now  and  then  she  raised  them  to 
gaze  with  a  distressed  look  about  the 
kitchen.  The  sounds,  the  scents,  the 
fall  of  the  light,  were  familiar  as  the 
feel  of  her  own  hands;  but  something 
was  altered;  the  comforting  and  safe 
significance  of  home  had  gone.  In- 
stead, every  air,  every  twinkling  note 
that  entered  was  weighted  with  a  sense 
of  foreboding  and  disquiet 

By  this  date.  Silence  was  nearing  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years.  Yet  the  folk, 
tax  and  near,  still  knew  her  by  her 
sobriquet  only.  Silver  had  given  her 
the  title,  and  its  fine  congrulty  with 
her  appearance  marked  his  sagacity  in 
so  dubbing  her.  For  her  main  charac- 
teristic was  harmonious,  as  of  some- 
thing very  quiet  painted  in  subdued 
tints.  If  she  had  beauty,  one  had  to 
seek  it  a  little.  She  was  not  very 
tall;  her  face  and  features  were  too  re- 
fined to  be  described  by  the  word 
"pretty."  Her  nose,  fine-pointed  and 
delicate  in  profile,  had  sensitive,  well- 
cut  nostrils;  her  mouth  was  very  gen- 
tle, the  lips  composed,  but  void  of  se- 
ductions other  than  those  of  temper- 
ance and  moderation;  when  she  spoke, 
however,  or  smiled,  the  increase  of  ani- 
mation became  her  and  awakened 
kindly  response.  Her  skin  was  pale 
and  clear,  of  the  pallor  associated  with 
perfect  health,  her  eyebrows  were  deli- 
cately rather  than  powerfully  traced, 
her  eyelids  wide,  with  good  lashes,  the 
color  of  the  eyes  being  gray.  What 
was  noticeable  in  them  was  their  un- 
consciously thoughtful  look;  when  they 
fell  upon  children  and  living  creatures 
they  filled  to  the  brim  with  tender  con- 
sideration. For  the  rest  she  was 
mouse-like  in  coloring;  if  one  did  not 
read  her  with  the  heart  and  intelli- 
gence, it  was  possible  to  pass  her  over 
unnoticed.       No     spot     of     brilliancy 


crowned  the  pleasant  level  with  ob- 
vious beauty;  even  when  the  attention 
rested  upon  her,  a  little  time  might 
pass  before  one  distinguished  the  na- 
ture of  the  pleasure  the  eye  was  receiv- 
ing. Children,  however,  loved  her  at 
once.  Especially  if  they  were  naughty, 
they  liked  to  come  to  her  arms;  some- 
thing in  her  stilled  the  incomprehensi- 
ble passions  that  disturbed  their  tiny 
bodies,  and  brought  their  world  anew 
to  nursery  peace. 

Added  to  these  traits  was  her  unfath- 
omable faithfulness  in  affection. 
.  The  memory  of  Silver  was  the  clear- 
est of  her  baby  recollections,  lying  In 
her  mind  side  by  side  with  the  memory 
of  the  comforting  rub  of  her  stepmoth- 
er's rough  hand  over  her  bare  little  soles 
as  she  knelt  in  the  kind  lap  to  repeat 
the  short  prayers  of  an  infant  So 
deep  was  the  impression  stamped  upon 
her  heart  by  Silver's  personality,  that 
the  capacity  to  take  new  imprints 
seemed  to  be  lost  To  this  day  the 
rustle  of  hay  falling  from  the  fork  In 
the  fields,  the  scent  of  cut  grass  with 
the  sun  In  it,  would  summon  back  a 
vivid  Impression  of  his  presence,  as 
she  used  to  see  him  in  the  field,  work- 
ing in  the  row  next  her  own;  and  her 
mind  would  be  brought  into  strange 
perturbation,  and  her  heart  to  a  desolat- 
ing hunger;  so  that  the  season  of  the 
hay  had  become  a  dread. 

Upon  their  own  plane  her  recollec- 
tions of  Nanna  were  no  less  deeply 
stamped.  She  did  not  remember  the 
time  when  her  love  for  the  adorable 
elder  "sister"  had  not  its  tinge  of  for- 
bearance and  excuse.  And  who  sets 
the  limit  to  dispositions  of  this  kind? 
In  Silence's  affection  were  no  refusals; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Nanna  stood  pecu- 
liarly Id  need  of  a  covering  mantle  of 
love,  of  some  open  heart  to  which  one 
day  she  might  run  for  refuge  when  ne- 
cessity drove. 

Since  the  events  which  had  cut  her 
childhood  from  her  youth,  her  life  had 
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tdid  away  monotonously  on  a  stream  of 
work;  hardahip  she  had  tasted,  and  de- 
privation. All  her  landmarks  through- 
out existence  had  been  occurrences  hap- 
pening in  chief  tx>  others  rather  than  to 
herself;  but  her  service  to  her  parents 
had  provided  pasture  for  her  tender- 
ness, and  she  had  taken  no  notice  of  her 
quick-passing  birthdays.  They  left  her 
still  extremely  young  and  girl-like  in  her 
appearance.  But  now  had  arrived  a 
turning  in  the  long  and  beaten  road; 
rounding  it,  she  found  herself  an  ab- 
solutely lonely  creature,  amidst  circum- 
stances that  were  new  and  strange. 

Only  to-day  had  the  loneliness  of 
Hauksgarth  set  a  heavy  hand  upon  hex. 
To-day,  her  stepmother's  funeral  had 
taken  place,  and  now  the  bustle  was 
over,  the  neighbors  had  dispersed  and 
the  efforts  of  her  hospitality  were  oou- 
eluded.  Bven  Mrs.  TlflOu  was  absent 
at  her  cottage  in  the  hamlet  of  Spor. 

Presently  the  sound  of  the  hoe  in 
the  garden  ceased,  and  John  €k)spel, 
habited  in  hie  Sunday  coat,  came  to  the 
open  door.  He  glanced  towards  her 
with  a  mixed  expression  of  respect  and 
patronage,  and  lifted  his  cap  sufficiently 
to  rub  his  hair  back  with  it 

"It  should  be  yamost  meal-time  by 
my  reckoning — Mis9U8,*'  said  he. 

Silence  started  at  the  new  title,  and 
John  laid  aside  his  cap  and  came  in. 

*'I  han  turned  a  weed  or  two  f  t' 
garden  to  pass  time,"  said  he.  **Folk8 
mun  be  doing  a  bit.  But  it  war  n*t 
seemly  to  my  mind  to  wark  set  wark, 
being  so  Sunday-like." 

He  glanced  first  at  his  own  coat,  then 
bent  his  head  respectfully  towards  Si- 
lence's black  gown. 

"Na,"  said  Silence. 

She  spread  the  cloth  and  laid  plates 
and  cups  upon  the  table,  and  brought 
out  cake  and  a  remnant  of  arval  or 
funeral  bread,  which  was  the  delicacy 
purchased  for  the  funeral,  together 
with  certain  biscuits,  each  one  wrapped 
in  white  paper  and  sealed  with  black 


wax,  the  paper  containing  a  printed 
text  as  well.  These  biscuits  the 
guests,  according  to  custom,  had  car- 
ried away  with  them  when  they  de- 
parted. One  or  two  were  "left  over/* 
and  these  she  was  careful  to  lay  on 
John's  plate.  While  she  was  thus 
busied,  John  stared  up  to  the  big  beam, 
glanced  at  the  floor,  sighed,  and  came 
back'  after  this  vague  excursion  to  the 
comforting  sense  that  Silence  was  hand- 
ing him  a  cup  of  milk.  He  began  to 
drink  with  great  thirsty  sips  and 
to  eat  with  r^ish.  Silmce  broke  a 
piece  of  the  arval  bread  on  her  own 
plate. 

"I  see  Hester  Nasshiter  go  by  on  his 
horse  an  hour  agone,"  said  John,  when 
the  edge  of  his  appetite  was  blunted. 

"He  was  riding  back  to  Hauks  Fell, 
m'appen?"  asked  Silence  anxiously. 

"Na,"  returned  John,  "he  rode  tudder 
way  about." 

Silence  made  no  remark,  but  the 
shadow  on  her  brow  deepened.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  meal  neither  spoke; 
when  it  was  over,  and  Silence  had  re- 
peated the  grace,  John  rose. 

"Weel?"  said  he. 

Silence  glanced  up  in  faint  surprise 
to  find  him  hesitating  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor. 

"I  reckon  I'll  be  going,"  said  John. 

But  he  did  not  go.  The  eyes  of  Si- 
lence lent  him  encouragement 

"It  came  to  my  mind  that  it's  like  to 
be  a  bit  lonesome  to-neet  for  ye,"  said 
he,  turning  his  cap  in  his  hands; 
"shouldn't  I  lay  me  down  aboon  in  any 
comer  ye  can  spare?" 

To  emphasize  his  meaning,  he 
pointed  to  the  big  beam  solidly  span- 
ning the  kitchen  from  end  to  end. 

"I  cannot  mak  a  change,  John."  said 
she  gratefully;  "efter  all,  thou  'It  be 
near  at  hand." 

He  nodded  and  went  out  to  his  work. 
But  his  recognition  of  her  loneliness 
had  added  to  it  The  thought  bow- 
ever,  of  the  night  did  not  alarm  her. 
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Then  the  doors  and  windowe  would  be 
locked,  and  from  outside  would  come 
sounds  familiar  and  comforting  to  in- 
close her  with  a  sense  of  home  and 
X>eace.  Never  a  night  but  some  beast 
was  restless  and  gave  its  restlessness 
a  voice.  The  fear  that  gath^ed  upon 
her  was  not  of  the  darkness — ^it  was  of 
this  hour  or  two  of  the  evening  when 
John  Gospel  would  be  occupied  with 
the  milking.  For  in  her  mind's  eye, 
she  seemed  to  see  Mr.  Nasshiter  riding 
along  the  road  on  his  way  back  to 
Hauks  Fell,  his  eyes  a-watch  for  the 
white  gate  of  the  Farm. 

Was  she  Indeed  so  lonely  in  the 
world,  and  so  defenceless,  that  her 
heart  must  beat  like  this  at  the 
thought? 

Something  in  the  pride  and  native 
energy  of  the  woman  denied  it  Throw- 
ing off  her  lassitude,  she  broke  away 
from  the  unnerving  stillness  in  the 
kitchen  and  sprang  lightly  up  the  stair- 
case from  the  little  hall.  The  stair- 
case ended  in  a  roomy  landing  and  pas- 
sage; before  the  door  opening  to  a 
chamber  built  immediately  over  the 
hall  she  paused.  It  was  locked,  but 
the  key  was  there. 

The  room  was  comfortably  furnished, 
though  small,  but  dust  lay  upon  every- 
thing, and  the  bed  was  bare.  It  had 
not  been  occupied  since  the  morning 
Silver  left  it,  red-eyed,  after  his  night 
of  trouble.  The  position  of  the  room 
being  to  the  front  of  the  house,  the 
casement  window  opened  directly  over 
the  front  door.  Silence's  first  act  was 
to  push  the  casement  wide  and  to  fas- 
ten it  back,  her  next  to  take  from  a 
drawer  a  pair  of  clean  white  dimity 
curtains  and  to  hang  them  one  on  each 
side  of  the  window.  This  done,  she 
went  to  a  closet  in  the  wall,  from 
which  sweet  herbs  exhaled  a  pleasant 
odor. 

The  late  Mrs.  Whinnery  had  not  neg- 
lected to  keep  a  watch  upon  the  store 
of  good  clothes  Silver  left  behind.     Si- 


lence began  to  search  the  shelves;  pres- 
ently she  drew  forth  a  low-crowned 
beaver  hat  a  hat  with  a  curling  brim, 
such  as  a  young  man  of  some  substance 
might  wear  in  the  late  twenties  when 
Greorge  was  king.  Seven  years  had 
elapsed  since  it  had  covered  the  head 
of  Silver,  but  it  was  still  good,  and  in 
that  retired  country  not  too  much  out 
of  fashion.  Then  she  went  to  the 
fire-place,  above  which  hung  Silver's 
riding-whip  and  a  stick  or  two,  and 
his  gun.  She  took  one  of  the  sticks, 
and  with  that  and  the  hat  prepared  to 
leave  the  room,  but  at  the  door  hesi- 
tated and  turned  back  to  the  mantel- 
shelf. 

For  there  indeed  was  the  point  of 
paramount  interest       Upon  the  shelf 
stood  two  black  silhouettes  in  ebony 
frames,  pleasing  as  works  of  art  and 
admirable  portraits.,      The  faces  were 
those   of    Silver    and    of    Nanna.      It 
struck  the  imagination  of  Silence  that 
for  years  these  two  pictures  had  stood 
side  by  side,  looking  the  one  towards 
the  other,  in  the  cold,  deserted  chamber. 
She  brought  them  with  her  into  the 
pleasant  habitable  kitchen  and  placed 
them  on  the  mantel-shelf,  where,  in  her 
coming  and  going,  they  might  catch  her 
eye.    Then  she  carefully  brushed  the 
hat  and  laid  it  with   the  stick  upon 
the  dresser  underneath  the  window — as 
a  young  man  might  do  who  steps  into  a 
bouse  with  the  familiarity  of  one  who 
is   at   home   there.       After   that   she 
searched  in  a  drawer  of  the  dresser  and 
drew    out    an    unfinished   stocking — a 
young  man's  stocking — ^which  still  hung 
upon  the  needles. 

These  acts,  prompted  by  a  faith  and 
affection  militant  against  her  own 
loneliness  and  helplessness,  were  also 
the  stratagem  of  a  woman's  wit  When 
they  were  concluded,  she  again  took  her 
place  in  her  mother's  chair  and  looked 
towards  the  window,  the  knitting  in 
her  lap.  By  this  time  the  sunbeam 
was  slanting  towards  the  comer  and* 
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in  the  diminished  light,  the  signs  of 
age  in  the  hat  were  less  apparent.  The 
eyes  of  Silence  dreamed  as  they  gazed 
on  it  About  it  clung  the  atmosphere 
of  the  past;  an  association  sensible  as 
scents  in  faded  flowers.  He  had  but 
now  thrown  it  there;  it  was  Sunday  or 
a  holiday;  he  had  come  in,  had  passed 
through  the  kitchen,  had  turned  back  to 
the  hall  and  gone  up  the  stairs  to*  his 
room.  She  could  hear  the  light,  firm 
step  above,  the  step  of  the  strong  young 
man  whose  presence  filled  the  days 
with  composure  and  a  sense  of  unassail- 
able protection.  He  would  be  down 
again  presently;  the  sound  of  his  eong 
would  break  the  silence,  a  whistle,  a 
laugh.  Oh!  he  would  come!  he  would 
come!  Do  hearts  need  and  long  like 
this  for  nothing?  She  smiled;  she  took 
up  the  unfinished  stocking.  Seven 
years  ago  she  had  laid  the  useless  work 
aside,  now  she  adjusted  the  needles 
again;  seven  years  of  yesterdays  lay 
between  that  sad  hour  and  this;  she 
began  to  knit  as  though  she  would  link 
these  hours  together.  The  feel  of  the 
wool  over  her  fingers,  the  counting  of 
the  stitches,  recreated  about  her  the  un- 
disturbed assurance  of  past  days,  the 
old  accustomed  confidence  in  which  she 
had  last  sat  down  to  this  occupation. 
It  was  indescribably  sweet.  While 
memory  lived  thus  in  her  breast,  she 
was  not  alone;  faith  avowed  it;  hope 
affirmed  it. 

In  her  tranquil  absorption,  some  little 
time  passed  unnoticed.  When  she 
raised  her  bead,  the  sunbeam  had  van- 
ished from  the  window,  and  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sea  was  over,  the  tide  hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  Bay.  Save 
for  the  cry  of  a  curlew,  there  was  no 
sound;  and  the  quiet  of  the  place 
pressed  upon  her  as  something  un- 
bearable. But  better  this  stillness 
than  what  she  dreaded.  At  last  it 
came — the  trotting  of  a  horse  along  the 
road.  Silence  listened  anxiously. 
There  was  to  be  no  respite.     The  trot- 


ting horse  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
Farm. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  pause  of  the  horse  at  the  gate 
was  followed  by  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet  down  the  broad  open  space  to  the 
house. 

Silence  refiected  that  John  might  be 
absent  for  half  an  hour  before  he 
brought  the  milk  to  the  dairy.  She 
knew  it  was  Mr.  Nasshiter  who  was  ap- 
proaching, and  watched  nervously  for 
his  appearance,  her  hands  clasped  over 
the  knitting  on  her  knees.  When  he 
came  by  the  window  she  saw  that  he 
Jerked  his  head  towards  the  open  case- 
ment of  Silver's  room,  and  immediately 
afterwards  turned  sharply  and  looked 
into  the  kitchen. 

He  did  not  see  Silence;  his  eyes  fas- 
tened on  the  beaver  hat  and  stick  which 
were  noticeable  objects  on  the  dresser, 
and  an  expression  of  annoyance  passed 
over  his  face.  But  he  went  on  to  the 
door,  and  Silence,  her  knitting  in  her 
hand,  answered  his  knock  and  stood 
before  him  on  the  threshold  in  her 
black  dress,  but  gave  him  no  invitation 
to  enXj&t. 

"Good  evening.  Mistress  Whinnery. 
I  thowt  I'd  Jest  drop  in  on  my  way 
back  to  ex  efter  ye,"  began  Nasshiter 
with  an  assumption  of  good  fellowship 
palpably  false. 

"Thank  ye,  Mester  Nasshiter,"  said 
Silence  quietly. 

"Ye've  company,  m'appen?" 

His  eye  travelled  again  towards  the 
open  casement  of  Silver's  room. 

"It  was  my  mudder's  burying  to- 
day," was  Silence's  grave  response. 

"Aye.  I  heard  tell  on  't.  Ye're 
alone  i'  world  now." 

"Na."  The  syllable  dropped  calmly 
from  her  lips. 

"John  Oospel  still  yere?" 

"Aye." 

Her  fingers  unconsciously  knitted  a 
stitch   or   two    of   the   stocking,   and 
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Nasshiter  remarked  the  nature  of  her 
work  tor  the  first  time. 

"So  ye're  knittiiig  John  a  pair  of  new 
ribs  for  a  midsummer  fairing— when  it 
comes/'  he  suggested. 
"Na." 

At  the  moment  a  slight  breeze  blow- 
ing np  from  the  west  caught  the  open 
casement  and  rattled  it  Once  more 
Nasshiter  glanced  up,  his  eyes  narrow- 
ing to  an  expression  of  angry  frustra- 
tion« 

**I  flee  a  hat  and  stick  on  the  dresser 
in  the  kitchen."  said  he. 
**bid  ye.  Mester  Nasshiter?" 
"I  reckon  your  fadder  has  n't  left  the 
Farm  to  Silver?"  he  inquired  sharply. 

To  this  remark  he  awaited  a  reply  in 
vain.  Silence  had  no  mind  to  discuss 
her  affairs.  Nasshiter  considered  her 
pale  still  face  in  its  cameo  purity  for 
a  second  or  two.  It  was  not  within 
the  compass  of  his  nature  to  be  moved 
by  pity  in  the  contemplation;  on  the 
contrary,  he  regarded  her  air  of  fatigue 
and  exhaustion  as  so  much  advantage 
to  himself.  He  settled  into  a  more 
leisurely  posture,  supporting  his  shoul- 
ders against  the  Jamb  of  the  door,  and 
stretching  his  high-booted  legs  towards 
the  opposite  side.  Thus  disposed,  he 
was  a  formidable  obstacle  either 
to  shutting  the  door  or  escaping  from 
it 

"Mester  Daker  told  me  thy  fadder 
had  left  thee  mistress  here."  he  began. 
"Did  he?" 

Silence  did  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  incumbent  of  Summerdale  had 
gossiped  about  her  affairs. 

"Aye,  he  did.  Gome!  Ye  see,  I 
know  the  Farm  wam't  left  to  brother 
Silver.  I'm  bound  to  ex  how  ye  reckon 
to  mannish  thy  lone?" 

"We  shall  tak'  the  wark  day  by  day 

as  it  falls,  Mester  Nasshiter." 

Nasshiter    laughed    contemptuously. 

"As  ye  did  with  fadder  and  mudder 

to  back  ye?       Ye  're  alone  now,  ye 

knaw." 


"We  shall  do  the  wark  wersels  as  we 
han  awlus  done,"  persisted  Silence. 

This  reiteration  of  the  plural  pronoun 
perplexed  the  man.  In  reality.  Silence 
used  it  out  of  a  curious  quiet  resist- 
ance to  the  appad-ent  fact  of  her  lon^- 
ness.  Her  deeply-rooted  idea,  her  grip 
on  her  purpose,  lent  her  a  force  and 
effectiveness  Incomparably  beyond 
anything  which  Nasshiter's  low-levelled 
motives  could  evolve. 

But  Nasshiter,  finding  apparent  help- 
lessness before  him.  concluded  that  the 
game  was  his.  and  began  to  play  it  lin- 
geringly  and  with  relish. 

"Ye'U  hev  a  mort  of  wark  on  your 
back.  I'm  thinking,"  said  he  suavely. 
"I  like  to  be  stirring,"  was  her  reply. 
"Mudder's  not  been  of  mich  use  this 
long  while?"  he  continued. 
'Na."  said  Silence  simply. 
'Fadder  was  broke  up  in  a  neet.  so 
to  speak?" 
"Aye." 

Nasshiter  slashed  his  whip  against 
his  high  boot;  he  made  no  way  against 
this  slip  of  a  girl  with  the  plentiful 
quiet-colored  hair  and  the  wide  white 
lids  bent  to  the  stocking  in  her  hands. 
As  to  getting  into  the  bouse,  short  of 
pushing  her  aside,  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  that;  he  would  not  have  hes- 
itated as  to  such  a  measure  on  the 
score  of  delicacy,  but  the  open  case- 
ment, the  hat  and  stick,  had  introduced 
a  displeasing  element  of  uncertainty 
into  his  position.  He  desired  first  and 
foremost  to  discover  the  truth  on  this 
point 

"I  want  an  answer  to  my  question; 
how  are  ye  going  to  mannish  alone?' 
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'I'm  used  to  hard  wark.  Mester 
Nasshiter." 

"M'appen.  But  the  land  's  worsened 
fra  what  it  was.  And  land  mun  be  used 
husbandly  by  a  tenant  That  's  in 
the  bargain.    That's  writ  in  the  lease." 

"Aye,  so  it  be." 

"What  cows  hev  ye  now?    Seven? 

'Something  like. 
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'Ye  reckon  to  mak'  seventy  or  eighty 
pund  of  batter  a  week?" 
Something  Uke." 

'Ye  should,  unless  ye  drink  t'  cows. 
'We  sup  the  milk  summer  and  win- 
ter." 

**Ye  do.  do  ye?  And  what  d'  ye  feed 
t  cows  on?" 

"They're  r  pasture  now,  Mester 
Nasshlter."  • 

*Aye.    But  in  winter  time?" 
'We  give  'em  wurzels  and  meal  mash 
made   of   wuts.       And   we   give   'em 
straw  to  fill  'em." 

"Meal  mash  made  of  wuts!" 

He  repeated  the  phrase  disparagingly 
and  in  mimicry  of  her  quiet  voice.  Si- 
lence thought  a  reply  unnecessary,  and 
nude  none.  What  Information  or  crit- 
icism worth  having  could  she  expect 
from  a  man  who  was  no  farmer?  Her 
apparent  imperturbability  both  alarmed 
and  angered  him. 

**I  mun  hev  my  answer.  There's 
been  things  on  the  land  of  late  'at  never 
used  to  be  there.  It  's  gone  clam-rot- 
ten. Your  fadder  got  maddelt  amang 
it,  and  haw'U  you  shape?" 

"I  reckon  we  shall  do  wer  best" 

•*W«/  You're  mistress  here.  I 
know  it,"  said  he,  shooting  out  an  ugly 
under-lip. 

"Aye.  I  'm  mistress.  My  mudder 
was  buried  this  morn." 

"I  'd  hev  thee  remember  that  I  'm 
landlord." 

"I  hannet  forgot." 

Nasshlter  took  these  words  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  power.  He 
leaned  forward  to  examine  the  yard 
and  near  premises,  to  make  sure  that 
neither  Silver  nor  another  was  stirring 
there.  Then  he  returned  to  his  former 
posture.  Silence  dared  not  move;  if 
she  retreated  he  would  follow  her  into 
the  house. 

"Gome  now!"  said  he  in  an  altered 
tone,  which  struck  most  disagreeably 
on  her  ear;  "thou  knows  what  I  'm 
efter.      Eh?    I've  watched  thee  at  thy 
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wark   for  a  sight  of  years.       And  I 
reckon  thou  '11  mak'  me  a  good  wife." 

A  dull  flush  overspread  Silencers 
face,  and  her  lips  parted  to  take  In  a 
difficult  breath.  Naeshiter  as  a  suitor 
was  far  less  tolerable  than  Nasshiter  in 
his  r61e  as  landlord.  His  reputation 
was  none  of  the  best;  in  fact,  it  tainted 
the  country  round.  Not  all  her  self- 
command  could  hide  her  offence.  She 
shot  an  anxious  glance  across  the  form 
that  hemmed  her  in  the  doorway  to  see 
if  John  Gospel  might  be  returning  from 
the  shed.  Nasshiter  gave  a  chuckling 
laugh. 

"Thou  need  na  keep  a  look-out  that 
road.  Nob'ry  's  nigh  and  nob'ry  's 
stepping  this  way.  Take  me  comfort- 
able and  all  uU  be  reet.  I'll  manage 
the  Farm  for  thee." 

Silence  had  reassumed  her  apparent 
composure,  and  the  cold  and  snowy 
aloofness  satisfied  him.  It  was  to  his 
mind,  because  he  preferred  to  win  his 
desire  from  reluctance;  willing  compli- 
ance would  have  alarmed  him  with  the 
suggestion  that  he,  too,  had  been 
trapped  into  bestowal.  In  every  trans- 
action he  claimed  more  than  cent  per 
cent;  there  must  be  clear  loss  on  the 
other  side  before  he  could  persuade 
himself  that  his  share  was  a  fair  one; 
hence,  pleasures  served  with  a  sauce 
of  teans  reassured  him  with*  their  tes- 
timony that  no  gift  had  unwittingly  es- 
caped his  hand.  He  thrust  his  head 
nearer,  so  as  to  force  her,  if  possible, 
to  look  into  his  eyes,  which,  though 
neither  ill-formed  nor  ill-colored,  she 
found  wholly  detestable. 

"Sltha  lass!  If  thou  winnat  wed 
me,"  laughed  he.  "I  mun  play  the  land- 
lord." 

Silence  had  but  vague  ideas  as  to 
the  powers  of  a  landlord  to  injure.  It 
might  be  unlimited;  yet  she  had  always 
believed  that  a  lease  such  as  their's 
dammed  up  the  overflow  of  knavish 
tendency.  Yet  if  Nasshiter  chose  to 
break  the  lease,  what  effective  resist- 
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ance  could  she  oppose?  By  a  strong  ef- 
fort she  repressed  the  signs  of  her  dis- 
quiet, and  continued  to  knit  at  the 
stocking  which  was  Silvw's.  The 
chief  of  her  anguish  was  for  him,  and 
beyond  all  personal  alarm;  Nasshiter's 
threat  touched  that  nest  of  dreams 
which  she  nourished  in  her  heart,  and 
over  which  her  passionate  tenderness 
brooded  in  tenacity  and  determination. 
Silver  would  return — ^faith,  hope,  and 
love  asserted  it  Her  dream  was  to 
keep  together  the  home  and  the  Farm 
until,  as  a  trust  fulfilled,  she  could  give 
an  account  of  her  stewardship  and  sur- 
render the  inheritance  to  him. 

Nasshiter,  who  was  watching  her 
face  narrowly,  interpreted  her  quietude 
according  to  his  own  low  meaBure. 

"Come!"  said  he,  adventuring  a  finger 
towards  her  delicate  chin.  "Thou  'd 
best  say  *Yes.'  I  'm  master  here, 
choose  how.  Mak'  me  master  of  tl^ 
own  choice  and  I  '11  forget  I  'm  land- 
lord." 

Silence  left  off  knitting;  her  arms  fell, 
and  she  looked  him  in  the  face  as  he 
had  hoped,  but  the  quality  of  the  look 
was  such  that  he  withdrew  his  finger. 

**I  'st  niver  marry  ye,  Mester  Nas- 
shiter." 

*Tbou  says  *Na*7" 

•I  say  *Na.'" 

The  man  had  not  expected  this  defi- 
nite and  undecorated  refusal.  He  was 
vain;  he  estimated  his  personality  at  a 
certain  appraisement.  The  cold,  calm 
tone  of  the  girl  cut  like  a  whip  at  the 
sensitive  spot  This  helpless,  unde- 
fended thing,  even  after  his  covert 
threat,  had  refused  the  offer  he  made 
her. 

"Thou  '11  not  hev  me?  Then  thou  '11 
rue  it'*  he  replied.  And  the  voice  in 
which  he  spoke  was  thick  with  rising 
fury.  "I  '11  play  landlord  as  I  said.  I 
reckon  thou  cannot  stay  in  Hauksgarth 
Farm." 

This  threat  startled  Silence,  as  he  in- 
tended it  should,  nud  her  face  showed 
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it;  Nasshiter  beheld  the  effect  of  his 
words  with  satisfaction,  and  repeated 
them. 

"I  tell  thee,  thou  cannot  stay  he^. 
Hauksgarth  is  mine.  I  winnat  hev  thee 
here." 

But  the  change  in  Silence's  face  was 
no  indication  of  defeat  Might  not  this 
be  mere  empty  bluster  after  all?  Again 
she  rallied  her  forces. 

"My  granfadder  hed  Hauksg^arth  on 
a  lease;  the  Farm  is  ours  for  mony  a 
year  yet" 

"If  thy  fadder  wanted  to  finish  off 
the  lease,  he  should  hev  lived  on.  I  'm 
not  bound  to  let  my  land  perish  under 
a  feckless  donnet  [do-nought]  who 
knaws  nowt  of  farming.  I  'm  not 
bound  to  tak'  a  lass  for  tenant.  Ten- 
ant mun  deal  husbandly  wi'  the  land  or 
I  'm  quit    That 's  in  the  lease." 

TJiis  founding  of  his  claim  upon  the 
lease  itself  was  an  unexpected  and  dis- 
turbing move.  But  not  yet  was  she 
at  the  end  of  her  resources. 

"Ye  cannot  turn  me  out  bout  a  trial," 
said  she;  "ye  cannot  turn  me  out  boat 
notice  given." 

"Weel,"  he  drawled,  "that's  mebbe 
true.  Thou  shall  hev  thy  notice  fair 
and  square  come  Michaelmas  Day, 
Thou  shall  hev  it  if — he  paused  to  grin 
facetiously— "if  thou  'rt  still  yere." 

"We  shall  be  here,"  said  Silence 
stoutly. 

"Wilt  thou  now?  How  about  rent? 
I  'm  not  obliged  to  keep  thee  on  the 
Farm  bout  rent  paid." 

"We  shall  pay  wer  rent" 

"I  '11  see  about  that" 

"We  shall  pay  it" 

Mr.  Nasshiter  changed  the  attitude  he 
had  adopted  throughout  the  conversa- 
tion; he  slowly  raised  his  shoulders 
from  the  doorpost,  straddled  his  legs  on 
the  threshold,  and  spread  his  arms  so  as 
to  take  hold  of  the  woodwork  on  either 
side.  From  this  advantageous  posture 
he  looked  down  on  the  small  creature. 

''Thcu  '11  pay  the  rent?"  he  repeated 
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again  adopting  a  drawling  tone.  "I  'd 
like  gay  weel  to  see  tbe  color  of  my 
mon^.  Fadder  didna  tell  thee' 
m'appen,  that  there's  a  matter  of  three 
years'  rent  owing?" 

Silence  dropped  her  arms  again  to 
her  sides  and  stared  at  him  dumbly. 
The  shock  gave  a  new  impulse  to  her 
powers  of  resistance,  and  her  steady, 
unwinking  eyes  seemed  to  search  the 
man's  face  through  and  through.  Un- 
der her  gaze  he  stirred  uneasily. 

"A  matter  of  three  years'  rent  or 
thereabouts,"  he  repeated. 

"Tiuit  's  a  lee,  Mester  Nasshiter.  We 
aa  ye  nought." 

Before  she  thus  replied.  Silence  had 
taken  a  quick  survey  of  past  facts  and 
reminiscences;  there  had  been  disaster, 
hardship— "stint  and  sair  scrattin'" — 
but  nothing  pointed  to  debt;  their  suf- 
fering had  not  summed  up  to  that  great 
disaster.  The  image  of  her  father  as 
a  shiftless  debtor  was  inconceivable. 
And  in  her  clear  faith  and  conviction, 
the  indignant  sentence  flashed  from  her 
tongue.  A  gray  hue  underspread  the 
somewhat  coarse,  over-flushed  skin  of 
Nasshiter  as  he  heard  her  unflinching 
reply.  He  had  no  admiration  for  the 
girl's  courage;'  his  dull,  stupid  nature, 
tenacious  but  to  one  end,  was  merely 
stirred  towards  further  impulses  to 
crush  and  break. 

"I  '11  let  thee  knaw  if  I  'm  leeing. 
I  *11  see  my  money  or  I  'st  knaw  why. 
Oanst  ta  prove  I  've  hed  my  rent? 
I  '11  hev  my  proof  afore  I  let  go.  Nor  I 
winnat  lose  time  over  this  Job.  I  mean 
to  tak'  proceedings.  I  '11  sell  thee  up 
come  Michaelmas  Day  if  arrears  are  na 
paid  by  then." 

His  utterance  was  in  a  low,  snarling 
tone,  and  he  emphasized  each  sentence 
by  a  slap  of  his  whip  on  bis  high  boot 
Silence  stared  at  him  in  a  great  amaze 
as  one  by  one  his  threats  broke  on  her 
ear.  What  defence  had  she  against  this 
brute,  who  hemmed  her  in  her  own 
doorway?    What  help  in  this  universe 


against  a  claim  that  could  ruin  her 
hopes  and  drive  her  penniless  from  her 
home?  For  a  few  seconds  her  loneli- 
ness presented  itself  as  something  irre- 
trievable and  overwhelming,  her  desola- 
tion as  absolute  and  unbroken.  Under 
the  sense  of  it  her  cheeks  deadened. 
That  was  for  a  second  or  two;  then 
her  whole  vitality  gathered  itself  to- 
gether against  a  realizatidn  of  helpless- 
ness so  entire  and  so  crushing.  Was 
she  as  lonely,  as  defenceless,  as  much 
his  prey  as  Nasshiter  would  have  her 
believe?  She  was  not!  Her  heart, 
her  whole  nature  rose  up  to  affirm  the 
contrary;  against  his  encroachment  and 
oppression  there  was  covert;  she  was 
certain  of  it;  she  would  find  it  And 
upon  the  apparent  fact  of  her  isolation 
she  flung  herself,  as  upon  something 
with  which  she  must  wrestle  to  the 
death,  pitting  herself  against  it,  resist- 
ing, pushing  the  Idea  from  her  with  all 
her  might.  Of  this  inward  tumult,  the 
outward  signs  were  small,  and  beyond 
the  observation  of  such  a  one  as 
Nasshiter.  He  saw  before  him  no  more 
than  a  frail,  exhausted  girl  with  a 
drooping  face  of  pallor.  But  on  a 
sudden,  the  bent  bead  was  lifted 
sharply,  and  from  her  throat  and  lips 
broke  a  ringing  cry. 

The  cry  was  unpremeditated;  she  ut- 
tered it  as  her  appeal,  her  challenge  to 
the  universe  against  the  evil  that 
threatened  her,  uttered  it  as  though 
with  power  to  send  It  across  land  and 
sea  to  that  distant  spot  where  might  be 
tbe  ear  she  would  attract  to  her  help. 

"Silver!— Silver!— Silver!"  rang  the 
words. 

It  was  unpremeditated,  but  a  master- 
stroke. Nasshiter  retreated  a  step 
hastily,  glanced  up  to  the  open  case- 
ment, and  then  sharply  over  his  shoul- 
der.  A  clanking  sound  of  mllkpans 
hastily  set  down  and  a  running  step 
came  apparently  as  a  direct  answer. 
He  withdrew  altogether  from  the  door, 
glancing  at  her  sideways  as  he  did  so 
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and  twisting  his  whip  in  his  hands. 
The  lifted  face  of  the  girl,  her  stiU 
parted  lips,  her  eyes  with  their  far- 
away look,  lent  the  curious  impression 
as  of  something  in  flight  Whether 
Nosshiter  received  such  an  id^  or  not, 
he  was  shaken,  even  scared  by  her  as- 


pect     But  he  made  shift  to  repeat  his 
menace. 

"Ye  'U  unnerstand,  I  give  ye  to  Biid- 
summer  Day  for  arrears.  And  if  I 
cannot  see  the  color  of  my  money  by 
then,  I  tak'  proceedings." 

Ehnma  Brooke, 


iTo  be  continued.) 


THE  MAKING  OF  A  POET. 


The  persistence   of  poetry   is   very 
wonderfuL      No  other  art  oCTers  so  lit- 
tle reward,  against  none  has  so  much 
ridicule  been  directed;  yet  there  are  al- 
ways poets,  and  at  the  present  time 
poetry,  to  my  thinking,  flourishes  with 
a  stronger  life  tlian  the  kindred  art  of 
prose.  We  seem  to  be  in  a  period  which 
can  show,  like  that  which  followed  the 
death  of  Shakespeare,  a  great  variety 
of  genuine  and  delightful  poetic  work — 
a  period  whiph  will  always  be  grateful 
to  the  makers  of  anthologies.      Setting 
aside  Mr.  Yeats,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips, 
Mr.  Watson,  and,  in  a  different  kind, 
Mr.  Kipling — about  whom  there  would 
be  general  consent  that  each  has  pro- 
duced, not  merely  stray  excellence,  but 
a  considerable  body  of  verse  to  which 
no   future   generation    of   verse-lovers 
will  be  indifferent — it  would  be  easy  to 
reel  off  a  dozen  names,  each  of  them 
standing  for  a  group  of  poems,  lesser 
or  greater,  which  scores  and  even  hun- 
dreds of  readers   have  by   heart       I 
name  two  by  way  of  illustration,  a  man 
and  a  woman — Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  and 
the    lady    who    signs    herself    Moira 
O'Neill. 

To  have  them  by  heart — that  is  the 
test.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  letter-per- 
fect in  recitation,  but  to  be  so  familiar 
with  the  words  that  a  quotation  is  in- 
stantly recognized,  and  that  the  mu- 
sic and  the  movement  of  the  whole  are 
always  dimly  present  in  our  memory. 
A  novel,  a  book  of  essays,  may  please 
us  best  at  a  first  reading;  poetry  is 


nothing  till  It  has  been  re-read.  That 
in  truth  is  the  poet*s  reward;  he  can 
give  a  pleasure  which  never  palls  by 
rei^tition — for  who  was  ever  tired  of 
reading  a  favorite  poem?  In  this  he 
excels  novelist,  historian,  actor,  dra-> 
matist,  essayist,  critic,  and  all  who 
have  to  do  with  the  craft  of  words. 

That,  then,  is  one  of  the  reasons  by 
which   I   account   to   myself   for  the 
perennial  supply  of  poets.      What  you 
write  in  verse  has  at  least  a  fairer 
chance  to  be  remembered  than  work  of 
equivalent    merit    in    prose.    Another 
cause—connected  with  it — is  that  the 
medium  of  verse  gives  a  pleasure  which 
has    no    real    counterpart    in    prose. 
Poetry  is,  in  Milton's  meaning,  sensu- 
ous and  passionate;  the  writer  has  a 
communicable  joy  in  the  rhythm  which 
he  uses;^nd  the  fact  that  he  employs 
an  artiflcifll  and,  as  it  were,  ceremonial 
manner  of  expression  lifts  him  out  of 
shauiefacedness.      He  can  say  instinc- 
tively and  naturally  in  verse  what  in 
all  probability  he  would  never  permit 
himself  to  utter  in  prose.    There  is  at 
once  an  abandonment  and  there  is  also 
a  precision  or  constraint  which  separate 
I)oetry  from  prose  as  dancing  is  sep- 
arated from  walking. 

These  are  the  baits  by  which  Nature 
secures  that  each  generation  shall  be 
provided  with  its  own  makers  of  verse; 
since  simple  desire  for  fame  would 
hardly  direct  so  many  into  this  chan- 
nel. But  what  I  specially  wish  to  in- 
dicate is  yet  another  reason  why  (in 
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an  ideal  sense)  so  many  poets  succeed 
— wYsy  the  amount  of  good  work  is  so 
disproportioned  to  the  material,  in- 
ducements. 

In  no  other  art  are  the  material  dif- 
ficulties so  few.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
a  branch  of  that  craft  of  language 
which  we  all  practise  from  the  cradle. 
We  do  not  need,  as  in  drawing  or  mu- 
sic, to  learu  a  new  grammar  and  de- 
velop new  instinctive  mastery  of  any 
Instrument.  To  compare  it  with  the 
other  branches  of  literature,  the  his- 
torian or  the  philosopher  must  acquire 
a  great  deal  of  abstract  or  concrete 
knowledge  before  he  can  use  his  skill; 
the  playwright  must,  first  of  all,  mas- 
ter a  very  difficult  technique,  and  then 
(which  is  much  more  laborious)  must 
persuade  an  actor-manager  to  bestow 
some  consideration  on  his  play;  while 
in  the  background  Mr.  Bedford  waits 
to  determine  by  some  obscure  mental 
process  whether  the  play  is  "nice"  or 
"nasty" — I  use  the  words  which  seem 
to  be  the  likeliest  representation  of  Mr. 
Bedford's  simple  and  highly  personal 
appraisement.  The  poet,  thank  Heaven, 
has  not  to  pass  through  any  wicket  so 
absurd  as  that  over  which  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  presides  by  deputy. 

Neither  has  the  novelist,  who  at  the 
first  glance  would  seem  to  have  equal 
advantages;  the  teller  of  tales  and  the 
writer  of  songs  should  be  on  a  level. 
Yet  experience  shows  that  one  thing  is 
essential  to  the  novelist  which  the  poet 
can  dispense  with,  and  that  is— expe- 
rience. Hardly  any  first-rate  fiction 
has  been  written  by  a  man  under  mid* 
die  age.  The  faculty  of  observation 
matures  earlier  in  a  woman,  and  it  was 
ripe  in  Miss  Austen  at  one-and-twenty; 
but  it  grows  increasingly  difficult  to 
interest  readers  with  the  study  of  a 
narrow  and  familiar  circle.  The  poet's 
subject  is  in  the  last  resort  an  individ- 
ual consciousness,  and  individual  con- 
sciousnesses are  infinitely  varied  and 
Infinitely  new. 


All  the  material  that  he  needs  is  pro- 
vided by  his  own  thought  and  feeling, 
and  life  gives  to  every  man  plenty  to 
think  and  feel  about.  Only,  the 
thought  and  feeling  must  be  in  a  sense 
profound;  whether  in  the  gentlest  or 
the  fiercest  harmonies,  the  whole  na- 
ture must  vibrate.  For  that  reason  a 
comfortable  bringing-up  and  a  public- 
school  education  are  the  worst  possible 
apprenticeship  for  the  art  of  poetry. 
Oonifort  avoids  the  sharpnesses  of 
feeling,  takes  away  the  keenest  stimuli 
to  thought;  and  a  public-school  educa- 
tion teaches  chlefiy  to  repress  both  emo- 
tion and  the  utterance  of  emotion. 
Matthew  Arnold  is  the  best  recent  ex- 
ample  of  the  result:  his  way  of  life 
made  him  specially  the  poet  of  the  de- 
cent and  the  tongue-tied.  Doubtless 
that  education  imparted  to  his  work 
much  of  its  peculiar  charm:  it  is  full  of 
echoes  and  hauntings,  fragrant  with 
memories  of  other  literatures,  and 
scholars  love  such  recurring  reminders 
of  the  classics.  Yet  the  classics  them- 
selves— ^at  least  the  Greek  classics — 
got  on  very  well  without  any  of  it. 

Every  poet  has  his  pedigree,  of 
course,  and  since  in  literature  the  dead 
are  always  alive,  the  pleasure  of  recog- 
nizing spiritual  ancestry  is  not  simply  a 
pedant's  gratification:  the  features  or 
the  movements  of  a  beautiful  woman, 
suggested  in  her  beautiful  daughter, 
add  something  to  the  daughter's  beauty. 
But,  after  all,  the  essential  is  life — 
living,  independent  beauty — ^and  the 
training  which  enables  a  man  to  show, 
as  Tennyson  or  Milton  did  in  every 
page,  the  tokens  of  his  rich  inheritance 
is  perhaps  often  gained  at  the  cost  of 
other  qualities  more  vital  to  a  poet  I 
have  read  dozens  of  volumes  of  verse 
where  the  level  of  accomplishment  was 
far  more  sustained,  more  equable,  than 
In  the  work  of  either  of  two  writers 
whom  I  propose  to  review — men  who, 
unlike  in  everything  else,  are  alike  in 
this,  that  to  capture  poetry  they  have 
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dragged  their  way  through  briars.   Yet 
.   across  all  obstacles  they  climb  where 
those  others  can  never  attain. 

One  of  these  two,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies— 
has,  I  think,  securely  established  his 
reputation.       You   may  class  him   as 
you  please;  but  no  one  can  deny  his 
title  to  be  included  among  the  poets 
who  count  to-day.       For  the  other — 
Mr.  James  Stephens — ^it  is  not  possible 
to  claim  so  much;  yet  his  slim  volume 
Insurrections    has    attracted    attention, 
and  I  hope  to  show  good  cause  why. 
But  I  would  wish  first  to  indicate  a 
fact  which  proves  that  the  new  poet 
is  always  needed;  that  in  a  sense  the 
world  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  him. 
In  a  pretty  wide  experience  of  review- 
ing I  have  met  with  several  works  in 
prose  which  showed,  to  my  judgment, 
talent  of  the  first  order,  and  which  yet 
failed  to  establish  themselves  on  our 
bookshelves.      Let    me    mention    one 
written  by  a  man  for  whom,  happily, 
life  had  other  rewards  and  far  nobler 
uses.     This  was  The  Heart  of  the  Storm, 
a  romantic  novel  published  in  1896  by 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  Sir  Ronald 
Ross  (whose  discoveries  have  gone  far 
to  lessen  the  death  roll  of  West  Africa). 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  never,  though 
for  ten  yeai*s  I  believe  I  read  almost  all 
the  verne  that  was  published,  known  a 
worker  of  high  merit  in  verse  who  did 
not  secure  due  recognition.      Of  course 
the  cash  value  of  recognition  is  not  ex- 
cessive, but  tlie  poet  found  his  audi- 
ence,   and    that    is    the   prize.       And 
again  und  again  the  way  has  been  won 
with  the  smallest  possible  preliminary 
heralding.       I  shall  have  to  tell  how 
^fr.  Davles  arrived  at  publication.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  luckier;  yet  to  be  issued 
by  a  new  and  little-known  firm  in  Dub- 
lin is  no  passport  to  fame.      But  he 
had  before  him  the  encouraging  exam- 
ple of  that  writer  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cates   his   Insurrections — the   poet   "A. 
K." — whose  first  volume  came  to  birth 
more  obscurely  thon  any  book  I  have 


over  heard  of.    Homeward:  Songs  by  the 
Way  was  published  by  a  gentleman  who 
called  himself  for  that  purpose  "Whal- 
ley,"  and  I  do  not  know  that  "Whalley" 
ever  publiBhed  any  other  work.      This 
book  was  not  to  be  had  in  the  book- 
shops; it  was  necessary  to  seek  out  the 
publisher  at  an  out-of-the-way  address 
in  Dublin,  and  very  difllcult  to  find  him 
at  home.      Yet  the  book  sold,  kept  on 
selling;  amiable  pirates  came  to  its  aid 
in  America,  and  ultimately  it  was  re- 
issued in  London  by  Mr.  Lane,  but  not 
until  it  had  already  become  known  to 
thousands.      I  do  not  think  that  could 
happen  with  any  conceivable  book  of 
prose.    The  unknown  young  ninn  who 
did  not  even  care  to  set  his  name  on  the 
title  page  had,  in  the  by-times  of  a 
working  life  spent  over  ledgers  in  a 
Dublin  counting-house,  produced  har- 
monies which  took  possession  of  chance 
hearers  all  over  the  English-speaking 
world. 

In  a  certain  sense,  then,  the  making 
of  a  poet  is  the  least  difficult  of  all  such 
makings  in  the  domain  of  art      Out  of 
any  kind  of  material,  in  any  surround- 
ings, the  process  may  accomplish  itself. 
The  poet  may  ignore  his  body,  abstract 
himself  from  his  environment,  or,  to 
put  it  more  truly,  create  an  environ- 
ment for  himself,  living  as  it  were  in 
the  soul  of  things.    *«A.  B."  did  this. 
The  Earth  Breath,  which  gives  a  title  to 
his  later  book  of  verse,  is  a  transfigur- 
ing and  revealing  spirit,  and  he  sees  all 
the  world  kindled  by  it.      Or,  again, 
the  poet  may,  as  Mr.  Davies  has  done, 
live  intensely  in  the  body,  write  of  its 
discomforts,   of  its   squalid    pleasures 
even;  he  may  see  only  the  commonest 
things,    birds    and    beasts,    trees    and 
roads,  appearing  to  him  superficially, 
just  as  they  appear  to  us  all.    Only, 
they  inspire  in  him  what  is  not  com- 
mon, what  is  the  poet's  distinguishing 
quality — that  inward  Joy,  which  may 
be  fed  alike  by  pleasure  or  by  pain, 
which  is  a  sense  of  the  beauty  or  the 
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terror  and,  perhajw  above  all,  of  the  vi- 
tality of  the  world.  He  must  see 
and  feel  things  with  a  kind  of  rapture 
which  Involves  his  whole  nature:  that 
is  all  we  ask  of  a  poet,  but  we  cannot 
take  less.  In  the  work  of  both  of  the 
men  whom  I  have  to  discuss  there  are 
compositions  which,  though  brilliant  or 
iuterestiiig,  fall  short  of  this  demand; 
but  in  both  there  is  also  to  be  found 
the  vision,  the  rapture,  the  central  vi- 
brant Joy.      That  Is  why  they  concern 

QS. 

Let  me  first  take  the  lesser  man — 
the  poet  who  interests  rather  by  prom- 
ise than  by  achievement.  Mr.  Stephens 
has  little  more  than  a  score  of  poems 
in  his  Insurrections,  emd  one  sees  at 
once  a  man  experimenting.  He  tries 
twenty  different  metres;  he  speaks 
sometimes  with  the  voice  of  Browning, 
sometimes  with  that  of  Francis  Thomp- 
'  son— in  frank,  undisguised  discipleship. 
I  remember  that  Mr.  Kipling  did  the 
same  in  his  Departnwntal  Ditties;  and 
there  also  it  was  easy  to  see  beyond  the 
mere  cleverness  of  assimilation  a  per- 
sonal force  and  fire.  Insurrections  is 
much  more  serious,  much  maturer 
work,  than  those  early  things  where  we 
watched  Mr.  Kipling  making  his  hand; 
yet  it  is  crude  stufF.  But  the  wine  is 
there — vintage  of  his  own,  with  its 
strong  Individual  sap  and  savor.  Here 
is  a  poem  called  "Hate,"  where  I  de- 
tect no  borrowed  blending: 

My  enemy  came  nigh, 

And  I 

Stared  fiercely  in  his  face. 

My  lips  went  writhing  back  in  a  gri- 
mace. 

And  stem  I  watched  him  with  a  nar- 
row eye. 

Then,  as  I  turned  away,  my  enemy, 

That  bitter  heart  and  savage,  said  to 
me: 

"Some  day,  when  this  is  past. 

When  all  the  arrows  that  we  have  are 
casi; 

We  may  ask  one  another  why  we  hate. 

And  fail  to  find  a  story  to  relate. 


It  may  seem  to  us  then  a  mystery 
That  we  could  hate  each  other." 

Thus  said  he. 
And  did  not  turn  away, 
Waiting  to  hear'  what  I  might  have  to 

say. 
But  I  fled  quickly,  fearing  if  I  stayed 
I  might  have  kissed  him  as  I  would  a 

maid. 

Here  again  are  two  stanzas  from  a  ly* 
ric  which,  with  its  thin,  cold  vowel- 
music,  fitly  suggests  that  "Chill  of  the 
Eve"  which  is  its  subject: 

A  long,  green  swell 
Slopes  soft  to  th^  sea. 
And  a  faroff  bell 
Swings  sweet  to  me. 
As  the  gray,  chill  day 
Slips  away  from  the  lea. 

That  green  tree  grieves 
To  the  air  around. 
And  the  whispering  leaves 
Have  a  lonely  sound. 
As  the  gray,  chill  day 
Slips  away  from  the  ground. 

Lastly,  to  Justify  once  more  the  claim 
that  I  make  for  this  writer,  I  quote  this 
passage  from  the  poem  entitled  "Opti- 
mist"; for  surely  in  the  Hues  that  are 
italicized  thece  is  the  vision  of  majes- 
tic beauty  shown  in  verse  of  a  rare 
dignity: 

Let  ye  be  still,  ye  tortured  ones,  nor 

strive 
Where  striving's  futile.    Ye  can  ne'er 

attain 
To  lay  your  burdens  down.    All  things 

alive 
Must  bear  the  woes  of  life,  and  if  the 

pain 
Be  more  than  ye  can  bear,  then  ye  must 

die. 
That  is  the  lau3,  and  bootless  'tis  to  seek 
Far  through  the  deeps  of  space,  tfejfOTid 

the  high 

PearJ'tincted  clouds,  out  where  the  moon 

doth  peak 
Her  silver  horns,  for  all  that  vastness 

bows 
To  an  appointed  toll,  and  weeps  to  find 
Some  kindly  helper. 

The  passage  is   unequal,   no  doubt, 
and  flawed  at  its  close  by  the  phrase 
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"weeps  to  find,"  which  is  used  out  of 
its  true  meaning.  In  neariy  all  the 
poems  there  is  some  defect  of  crafts- 
manship. But  such  defects  should  be 
easily  remedied  by  a  craftsman  so  nat- 
urally gifted;  what  I  doubt  of  is 
whether  Mr.  Stephens  may  not  squan- 
der himself  in  mere  virtuosity.  He  is 
extraordinarily  clever,  extraordinarily 
vigorous;  he  can  make  us  visualize  bet- 
ter than  the  most  skilful  journalists. 
But  what  the  world  asks  of  the  poet 
is  to  be  made  to  see.  That  poem 
**Hate*'  has  vision,  has  insight;  It  shows 
you  the  heart  of  man  behind  the 
writhen  grimace.  Too  many  of  the  other 
poems  show  us  only  squalid  streets 
and  the  ragged  bundles  that  move 
in  them;  we  are  not  moved  to  a  tragic 
pity,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
tragic  disgust.  Disgust  is  in  its  es- 
sence superficial:  cowardice,  cruelty, 
sottishness,  breed  loathing,  which  is  a 
deep  emotion;  yet  even  so,  can  anyone 
tlduk  of  a  poem's  lasting  which  pic- 
tured singly  and  by  itself  cowardice, 
cruelty,  or  sottishness?  It  Is  one  thing 
to  show  us  a  drunken,  dirty,  ill-shaven, 
cunning  car-driver  with  his  lean  out- 
worn miserable  horse,  and  then  say, 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go 
you  or  I";  It  is  another  to  show  us  the 
clean  s(»ul  capable  of  joy  that  once  in- 
habited man  and  beast.  The  latter  is 
the  poet's  task;  the  former  is  what  Mr. 
Stephens  has  done,  in  a  vignette  as 
sharply  etched  as  any  of  Henley's. 

Others  among  the  InauiTcctions  are 
partial  and  limited  in  a  different  way, 
notably  two  in  which  we  have  the  re- 
volt of  woman;  and  on  these  occasions 
Mr.  Stephens  speaks  undlsgulsedly  with 
the  voice  of  Browning: 

My  old  name  is  lost. 

My  distinction  of  race: 
Now  the  line  has  been  crossed, 
Must  I  step  to  your  pace? 
Must  I  walk  as  you  list  and  obey,  and 
«m]1e  up  in  your  face? 


I  am  separate  still« 

I  am  I  and  not  you: 
And  my  mind  and  my  will, 
As  in  secret  they  grew, 
Still    are    secret,    unreached    and    un- 
touched and  not  subject  to  you. 

Very  clever,  as  an  argument  is  clever, 
as  a  speech  is  clever;  but  poetry,  to 
last,  should  be  something  more  than 
clever.  In  so  far  as  Browning  wears 
out,  does  not  last  with  us  like  the 
great  ones,  it  is  just  because  of  this 
limitation,  because  only  one  part  of  his 
nature  is  vibrant  Poetry  has  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  whole  man, 
whether  In  pain  or  In  Joy;  and  the 
measure  of  the  poetry  Is  the  measure 
of  the  man's  nature,  not  the  measure  of 
the  subject.  Scott's  "Bonny  Dundee," 
the  ballad  that  sprang  up  to  the  tune  of 
his  horse's  galloping  hoofs  when  a  mo- 
ment of  reaction  came  to  him  among 
his  troubles,  utters  a  fundamental  joy:  ' 
you  get  the  whole  man  there,  just  as 
a  sudden  burst  of  laughter  will  reveal  a 
nature  more  clearly  than  hours  of  dis- 
cussion. Perha[»s  the  i>oems  which  are 
worth  most  to  tlie  world  are  those 
which  make  no  more  explicit  comment 
upon  existence  than  a  bird's  song;  but 
of  this  I  am  certain,  the  poet's  business 
is  to  give  to  the  world  of  his  joy.  Even 
in  his  sorrow  joy  must  be  involved. 
Take  Shelley,  take  Musset,  take  Keats, 
take  any  one,  and  you  will  And  this 
true.  I  read  Mr.  Stephens  and  I 
gather  a  great  deal  o(  the  things  that 
make  him  miserable  and  depress  him, 
but  not  enough  of  what  thrills  and 
quickens  his  heart.  That  is  why  I  see 
him  only  as  a  ])oet  in  the  making:  Mr. 
Davics,  now,  is  the  poet  made.  His 
three  volumes  of  verse,  conjoined  with 
his  most  fascinating  Autobiography,  en- 
able one  to  trace  the  process  of  making 
with  unusual  completeness. 

William  H.  Da  vies  was  born  at  a 
seaport  town  in  South  Wales,  and  was 
hroiifrlit  up  In  n  public-house  belonging 
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to  his  grandfather,  a  retired  seaman — 
'*Cuptaln  Duvles,  master  of  his  own 
ship.*'  His  grandparents  had  the 
charge  of  his  education,  and  appren- 
ticed him  to  picture-framing,  by  which 
trade  he  was  earning  a  fair  living  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  when  his  grand- 
mother died,  leaving  him  a  sum  of 
money,  the  interest  on  which  amounted 
at  first  to  ten  shillings  a  week;  and 
trustees  provided  the  young  man  with 
a  few  pounds  to  assist  him  in  his 
project  of  going  to  the  United  States. 
From  a  passage  in  the  AutobUigraphy  it 
appears  that  he  had  formed  even  as  a 
lad  the  hope  of  a  literary  career;  but 
for  the  first  moments,  and  for  many  a 
day  to  come,  his  one  concern  was  to  see 
the  world. 

He  saw  New  York  and  pushed  down 
into  Oonuecticut;  then  his  money  gave 
out,  but  not  his  desire  to  see,  and  a 
chance  Inquiry  as  to  bow  a  man  should 
reach  Chicago  led  him  into  acquaint- 
ance with  a  singular  mentor,  for  the 
person  to  whom  he  had  spoken  was  a 
professional  tramp  known  as  Brum.  It 
was  very  soon  demonstrated  to  Mr. 
Davies  that  even  when  employment 
was  hardest  to  obtain  a  man  could  live 
very  well  in  America  as  a  beggar;  and 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
sbone  at  begging  Brum  bad  talent 
enough  for  two. 

Thus  the  poet  in  the  making  drifted 
into  sheer  vagrancy,  and  for  a  matter 
of  five  years  wandered  over  America, 
"beating  his  way"  from  town  to  town, 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  working  for  con- 
tinuous spells,  sometimes  crossing  the 
Atlantic  in  charge  of  cattle  on  a  voy- 
age, camping  out  in  summer,  going  to 
gaol  in  winter,  learning  nature  and 
man  in  their  most  primitive  aspects. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
tramp  is  living  a  poetic  life;  Mr.  Da- 
vies  makes  the  contrary  quite  plain. 
Living  from  day  to  day,  from  hand  to 
mouth,  deadens  thought  and  deadens 
feeling,  and  in  a  very  curious  passage 


he  tells  us  that  whereas  in  boyhood  his 
tongue  made  him  welcome  everywhere, 
all  these  years  of  roving  have  left  him 
dumb    company.       The    spirit    stayed 
alive  in  him,  yet  I  think  he  means  to 
convey   that   gradually    it   was   being 
smothered.       He  was  no  true  beggar, 
tn  that  the  idea  of  steady  work  to  gain 
money  for  the  end  which  he  had  al- 
ways in  view  was  in  no  sense  repug- 
nant; but  as  often  as  he  saw  himself 
master  of  a  few  pounds  and  able  to  buy 
books,  his  companions  of  the  moment, 
having  no  such  alien  desires,  made  an 
end  of  the  joint  resources  in  the  near- 
est gin-shop.      He  knew  and  felt  that 
the  impressioms  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated were  growing  faint  and  blurred, 
and  needed  to  be  lined  in  with  pen  and 
ink;  he  knew  also  that  his  mind  craved 
the  food  and  the  stimulus  which  only 
books  could  give;  yet  vagrancy  always 
got  the  upper  hand.      He  was  young, 
strong  and  active;  the  open  road  was  a 
counter-attraction  In  itself,  apart  from 
the   ties   of   companionship    which   in 
that    way   of   life   have,   it   seems,   a 
scarcely  llmitable  force.      And  when  he 
finally  went  home  to  draw  his  accumu- 
lated savings — for  the  ten  shillings  a 
week    had    been    lying    to   his    credit 
through  these  years — the  Eldorado  of 
Klondyke  drew  him  back  again.    Once 
!n  Canada  he  projected,  naturally,  to 
economize  his  resources  by  "beating  his 
way,"  and  once  more  casual  comrade- 
ship decided  his  fate.       He  was  now 
the  instructor,  as  Brum  had  been  his, 
years  before.       The  man  with  whom 
he  travelled  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of 
"jumping"  trains,  and  Mr.  Davies,  giv- 
ing him  the  first  and  easiest  chance  of 
leaping  on  as  the  carriages  moved  out 
of  the  station,  was  hampered  by  the 
other's  slowness,  leapt  too  late  himself, 
and  fell  on  the  track;  he  was  picked  up 
with  a  leg  mangled.      It  seems  to  me 
quitp  clear  that  but  for  this  accident 
there  would  have  been  one  poet  the  less 
and  one  tramp  the  more,  with  all  the 
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fineness  of   dis   spirit   sodden   out  in 
boozing-kens. 

Life  held  two  adventures  for  this 
man—one  the  adventure  of  the  open 
road  with  its  infinite  variety,  the  other 
the  adventure  of  poetry  with  its  grind- 
ing cllrab.  But  for  the  first  adventure, 
to  make  it  any  way  attractive,  two  legs 
were  needed.  For  a  beggar  the  wooden 
stump  was  an  endowment,  a  secure  liv- 
ing: but  evidently  the  more  need  Mr. 
Davies  had  to  beg,  the  less  he  liked  beg- 
ging. He  begged,  not  with  zest,  but 
without  reluctance,  when  he  knew  that 
work  was  always  to  be  had  for  a 
healthy,  active  man  such  as  he,  and 
when  he  was  conscious,  moreover,  of 
his  weekly  Income  accumulating  in 
Wales.  Then,  to  beg  was  part  of  the 
adventure;  now,  matters  had  changed. 

When  he  got  home  to  Monmouth- 
shire, and  was  somewhat  Inured  to  his 
wooden  leg,  the  new  quest  began  to 
beckon  hopefully.  '*I  was  now  more 
content  with  my  lot,'*  he  writes,  "de- 
termined that  as  my  body  had  failed 
my  brains  should  now  have  the  chance 
they  had  longed  for  when  the  spirit  had 
been  bullied  into  submission  by  the 
body's  activity." 

That  observation  makes  one  realize 
how  great  may  be  the  power  of  body 
over  spirit  In  a  strong,  active  young 
man.  For  up  to  this  point  the  story 
which  Mr.  Davies  has  told  is  one  of 
continued  failure  of  will.  Something 
always  headed  him  off  his  purpose,  and 
in  the  last  resort  that  something  was 
his  body's  activity.  Yet  the  will  which 
was  thus  conquered  was,  as  the  his- 
tory which  follows  must  show,  of  amaz- 
ing strength. 

In  one  respect  at  least  Mr.  Davles's 
training  had  been  of  use:  he  knew  pre- 
cisely the  limits  of  necessity:  he  had 
made  acquaintance  with  hunger — valu- 
able knowledge  for  a  man  who  was  go- 
ing to  live  on  an  income  now  reduced 
to  eight  shillings  a  week,  paying  out  of 
that  three-and-sixpence  for  lodging.    A 


year  went  by  in  writing — ^first  a  trag- 
edy, then  a  long  poem,  and  other 
things,  all  of  which  were  submitted  to 
publishers  and  rejected.  At  last  a 
collection  of  short  poems  drew  an  of- 
fer to  publish  at  the  author's  expense, 
the  sum  needed  being  twenty-five 
pounds.  Mr.  Davies  applied  to  phllan- 
thropists  for  the  money — unsuccess- 
fully, as  was  natural.  *Then  he  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  printing  his  poems  as 
broadsheets  and  hawking  them  round. 
This  cost  thirty-five  shillings,  and  hU 
remaining  capital  was  only  thirty -one; 
but  in  a  fortnight  by  reducing  weekly 
expenditure  on  food  from  four-and-slx- 
pence  to  half  a  crown,  he  had  the 
money:  the  sheets  were  printed — 2000 
copies — and  he  set  out  on  his  journey 
from  house  to  house,  explaining  the 
urgency  of  his  need  to  those  to  whom 
he  offered  his  wares.  One  day  pro- 
duced one  penny,  but  the  story  of  that 
lamentable  auest  should  be  read  In  Mr. 
Davles's  own  simple  telling;  and  when 
he  got  back  to  his  lodging  he  "started 
with  the  fury  of  a  madman  to  bum  the 
copies,  and  did  not  rest  till  they  were 
all  destroyed."  That  is  the  first  mark- 
ing point  in  this  progress  of  five 
years. 

His  first  two  years  were  spent  at  one 
of  the  Rowton  houses  under  conditions 
which  entirely  satisfied  the  lodger,  for 
by  day  the  public  libraries  were  at  his 
disposal.  But,  as  he  puts  it,  it 
chanced  that  he  "knew  of  one  who 
would  be  thankful  of  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings a  week  and  resolved  to  make  a 
little  sacrifice"  that  would  enable  him 
to  send  them.  In  other  words,  he  re- 
duced his  rate  of  living  from  eight  shil- 
lings to  six,  and  this  meant  migration 
to  a  Salvation  Army  shelter,  where 
cost  of  lodging  was  two  shillings  in- 
stead of  three-and-slxpence.  After 
some  four  months  he  decided  to  make 
another  attempt  at  publication,  aiming 
to  raise  the  money  needed  by  travelling 
as  a  hawker  of  laces  and  such  like. 
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Tbrae  months  went  by,  and  during 
them  by  various  shifts  life  was  held  in 
him,  but  no  money  gained;  then  he 
went  back  to  London  and  spent  the 
winter  among  the  broken  men  who  hud- 
dled together  over  the  coke  fire  in  a 
common  lodging-house:  out  of  that  stu- 
por  he  does  not  seem  to  have  emerged 
for  twelve  months. 

Finally  the  solution  was  found.  Mr. 
Davies  proposed  to  borrow  money  by 
mortgaging  his  income,  and  when  he 
went  to  his  trustee  with  the  pi\)posiil 
the  trustees  undertook  to  advance  20L 
when  Mr.  Davies  should  have  saved 
101.  Thus  all  that  was  needed  was  to 
live  from  June  to  January  without 
spending  any  money.  And  so  again 
the  vagrant  went  on  tramp— but  with 
a  Mecca  full  in  view. 

Now  foUowed  [he  writes]  a  strange 
experience,  an  experience  for  which 
there  is  no  name;  for  I  managed  to  ex- 
ist, and  yet  had  neither  the  courage  to 
beg  or  sell.  Certainly  at  times  I  was 
desperately  inclined  to  steal;  but  chance 
left  nothing  for  my  eyes  to  covet,  and 
I  passed  harmlessly  on.  When  I  suf- 
fered most  from  lack  of  rest,  or  bodily 
sustenance,  as  my  actual  experience 
became  darker  the  thoughts  of  the  fu- 
ture became  brighter  as  the  stars  shine 
to  correspond  with  the  night* s  shade. 

I  travelled  alone,  in  spite  of  the  civ- 
ilities of  other  tramps,  who  desired 
company,  so  as  to  allow  no  strange 
voice  to  disturb  my  dreams.  Some  of 
these  men  had  an  idea  that  I  was  mad, 
because  I  could  give  them  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  I  had  that  very  day 
passed.  They  inquired  as  to  the  com- 
forts and  conditions  of  a  town's 
workhouse,  of  which  I  knew  nothing, 
for  I  had  not  entered  it.  They  in- 
quired as  to  its  best  lodging-house,  of 
which  I  was  again  ignorant,  having 
slept  in  the  open  air.  They  inquired 
how  far  I  had  come  that  day,  which  I 
could  not  immediately  tell  them;  and 
they  were  curious  to  know  how  far  I 
was  going,  which  I  did  not  know.  The 
fltrangest  part  of  this  experience  was 
that  I  received  help  from  people  with- 


out having  made  a  glance  of  appeal  and 
without  having  opened  my  mouth. 
When  I  asked  for  water,  tea  or  milk 
was  often  brought,  and  food  invariably 
followed.  I  began  to  look  on  this  as  a 
short  life  of  sacrifice  killing  a  few 
worthless  hours  so  as  to  enjoy  thou- 
sands of  better  ones,  and  I  blessed 
every  morning  that  ushered  in  a  new 
day,  and  worshipped  every  Sabbath 
night  that  closed  another  week. 

The  days  wore  to  an  end  and  spring 
brought  publication.  I  look  at  the 
poor  paper-covered  volume,  end  of  so 
long  desire,  and  am  glad  that  I  was  not 
consulted  on  its  chances  of  success. 
Thirty  copies  were  sent  out  for  review, 
and  what  could  have  been  predicted 
followed:  a  couple  of  not  very  signifi- 
cant notices  and  nothing  else.  Again 
Mr.  Davies  had  the  impulse  to  destroy, 
but  was  fortunately  checked  by  the  ma- 
terial difficulty  of  burning  two  hundred 
books.  Yet  to  destroy  was  not  to  give 
up  the  quest;  he  meant  only  to  repeat 
the  process,  write  more  poems,  again 
mortgage  his  Income,  and  again  go  on 
tramp.  Such  a  will  does  not  know  de- 
feat and  at  last  he  "swore  a  great  oath 
that  these  copies,  good  or  bad,  should 
maintain  me  till  the  end  of  the  year." 
He  sent  them  round  to  individuals,  ask- 
ing that  If  the  volume  pleased  Its  price 
should  be  sent  him.  The  upshot  was 
that  about  sixty  copies  sold  (for  half  a 
cpown  each),  and  that  the  bo<* 
came  into  the  hands  of  people 
who  recognized  its  merit,  one  of 
whom  was  **a  playwriter,  an  Irish- 
man, as  to  whose  mental  qual- 
ification the  world  is  divided,  but  whose 
heart  is  unquestionably  great."  So 
writes  Mr.  Davies,  judging  Mr.  G.  B. 
Shaw  not  as  the  world  judges  him.  Mr. 
Shaw  tells  the  story  in  his  own  way  in 
the  introductory  preface  to  the  prose 
work  upon  which  he  has  fixed  its  pre- 
posterously unsuitable  title,  The  Autohi- 
ography  of  a  Super-Tramp,  That  name 
with  its  superficial  air  of  pose  would 
have  headed  me  away  from  the  volume 
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any  day:  I  owe  to  cbauce  and  the  lack 
of  choice  in  a  summer  holiday  my 
acquaintance  with  one  of  the  simplest, 
most  unaffected,  and  most  informing 
narratives  of  a  life  that  I  have  ever 
read.  Probably  Mr.  Shaw  wanted  re- 
venge upon  a  writer  who  had  praised 
Mr.  Shaw*«t  heart  at  the  expense  of  his 
head. 

But  my  business  is  with  the  poems. 
Let  us  see  what  kind  of  poetry  was  the 
outcome  of  these  thirty  odd  years  of  a 
life  whose  adult  period  bad  been  spent 
among  tramps  and  sturdy  beggars, 
etreet-singers,  fish-porters,  sellers  of 
flypapers,  cadgers  of  every  category. 
Here  are  the  opening  lines,  and  Milton 
is  plainly  their  master: 

London!    What    utterance    the    mind 

finds  here, 
In  its  academy  of  art,  richer 
Than  that  proud  temple  which  made 

Ophir  poor, 
And  the  resources  famed  of  Sheba's 

Queen. 

A  singular  voice,  surely,  to  come 
from  u  dosshouse;  and  the  critic  had 
not  even  to  turn  the  page  before  this 
met  him: 

And  not  without  sweet  sounds  to  hear; 

as  I 
Have  heard  the  music  like  a  hiding 

child. 
Low    chuckling   its   delight   behind   a 

wall, 
That  with  a  sudden  burst  and  joyous 

cry 
Out  leapt  and  on  my  heart  threw  its 

sweet  weight. 

How  the  movement  of  the  verse  sug- 
gests the  rush  and  impact  of  that 
merry  onset!  And  here,  beyond  the 
unmistakably  Mlitonic  opening,  you 
have  the  voice  of  Mr.  Davles  himself, 
the  poet  who  has  rapturous  vision  of 
things  pure,  simple,  and  childlike, 
laughter  and  sunshine,  the  ever-renew- 
ing youth  of  the  world. 

The  ix*em  tells  of  this  vision  seen 
across  a  hell  of  drink.  One  would  call 
it,  I  suppose,  a  prose  idyll.     In  other 


and  shorter  pieces  the  life  of  the  doss- 
house  is  sketched — sometimes  with  hu- 
mor, sometimes  shot  through  with 
beauty,  called  into  mentory  by  an  un- 
seen singer's  voice,  and  once  and  most 
terribly  in  the  description  of  the  poison* 
ous  coke  fire.  That  is  hideous — hid- 
eous as  anything  that  Mr.  Stephens 
calls  up  before  us — ^yet  it  is  human.  We 
enter  into  it,  our  life  also  fights  against 
the  stupefying  vapor:  Mr.  Stephens 
sees  Ms  garbage-littered  street,  the 
black  cave  of  the  lodging-house  door, 
his  blear-eyed  cabman;  but  he  sees 
them  from  aloof  and  apart.  Where  he 
breeds  in  us  disgust  only,  Mr.  Davles 
evokes  a  human  ruth. 

Yet — and  here  is  the  essence — ^no 
poet  was  ever  less  inclined  than  Mr. 
Davles  to  dwell  on  ugliness.  While  be 
lived  in  the  reek  of  that  squalor  it 
pervaded  his  vision;  lie  scarcely  could 
be  unconscious  of  it  for  a  moment.  But 
the  goal  once  achieved,  Mr.  Davles  was 
a  free  man:  he  had  made  his  footing, 
and  now  he  could  afford  to  set  his  face 
for  home.      He  left  Loudon  for  Wales. 

In  the  second  volume.  New  Poems,  we 
still  find  him  dwelling  here  and  there 
upon  those  years  of  slavery.  He  writes 
in  "Hope  Abandoned*'  of  his  blackest 
times : 

Here  in  these  slums  to  sleep  and  wake 

again. 
Fretted  at  night  by  brutal  cries  of  pain. 
Year  after  year:    /  who  alone  had  hourM 
With  Nature  to  share  woods  and  fields  of 

flowers. 

But  in  the  third  book,  Nature  Poems, 
all  tills  has  gone  from  him;  it  is  only 
the  shadow  against  which  he  sets  his 
joy— his  *'Happy  Life." 

O  what  a  life  is  this  I  lead. 

Far  from  the  hum  of  human  greed; 

Where  crows,  like  merchants  dressed 

in  black. 
Oo  leisurely  to  work  and  back; 
Where   swallows   leap   and   dive   and 

fioat. 
And  cuckoo  sounds  his  cheerful  note; 
Where  skylarks  now  in  clouds  do  rave, 
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Half-mad   wltb   fret  that  their  aouls 

have 
By  hundreds  far  more  Joyous  notes 
Than    they    can    manage    with    their 

throats. 

The  ploughman's  heavy  horses  run 

The  field  as  if  in  fright— for  fun, 

Or  stand  and  laugh  in  Toices  shrill; 

Or  roll  upon  their  backs  until 

The  sky's  kicked  small  enough— they 

think; 
Then  to  a  pool  they  go  and  drink. 
The  kine  are  chewing  their  old  cud, 
Dreaming,  and  never  think  to  add 
Fresh  matter  that  will  taste— as  they 
Lie  motionless,  and  dream  away. 

I  hear  the  sheep  a-coughing  near; 
Jjike  little  children,  when  they  hear 
Their  elders'  sympathy — so  these 
Sheep  force  their  coughs  on  me,  and 

please; 
And  many  a  pretty  lamb  I  see. 
Who  stops  his  play  on  seeing  me, 
And  runs  and  tells  his  mother  then. 
liord,  who  would  live  in  towns  with 

men. 
And  hear  the  hum  of  human  greed — 
With  such  a  life  as  this  to  lead. 

It  is  only  in  this  third  book  that  we 
begin  to  get  echoes  of  the  earlier  days 
when  Mr.  Davies  was  vagrant  by 
choice,  not  by  necessity.  That  is  the 
vagrancy  out  of  which  comes  poetry. 
When  Mr.  Stephens  tells  us  "What  the 
tramp  said"  he  puts  into  verse  the  sul- 
len groan  of  the  out-of-work,  those  who 
tramp  because  they  must,  when  they 
must — not  when  weather  tempts  them. 
If  he  can  count  himself  free  from  that 
necessity,  I  gather  from' his  book,  that 
is  because  he  has  the  "Fifty  Pounds  a 
Year  and  a  Pension"  of  which  he 
writes  also.  But  the  price  of  that 
freedom  is,  it  seems,  a  slavery. 

I  can  never  see  the  sun  walk  in  the 
dawn 

On  a  lawn. 
Where  the  lark  sang  mad  with  rapture 
as  he  came 

Robed  in  flame 

The  Nineteenth  Oentnry  and  After. 


Racing  on  to   where  the  mountains' 
foreheads  loom 

Through  the  gloom. 

For  I've  sat  my  life  away  with  pen  and 
rule 

On  a  stool 
Totting  little  lines  of  figures,  and  so 
wlU, 

Tho'  the  chill 
And  the  langor  of  gray  hairs  upon  my 
brow 

Mocks  me  now. 

I  ask  myself:  Suppose  Mr.  Stephens 
had  eight  shillings  a  week,  would  he  be 
a  free  man?  For  my  part,  I  should 
not  Mr.  Davies  is,  because  that  gives 
him  enough  to  eat,  and  having  achieved 
recognition  he  can  live  in  the  country 
and  get  his  ];>oems  published  without 
needing  to  go  on  tramp.  Yet  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  same  Mr.  Davies, 
whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  ef- 
fectively cut  off  from  poetry  by  too 
much  freedom;  and  Mr.  Stephens  has 
shown  by  his  volume  that  even  along 
with  drudgery  (perhaps  with  intervals 
of  not  voluntary  tramping)  the  making 
of  a  poet  can  go  on.  The  technique 
can  be  acquired,  and  Mr.  Stephens  has 
much  more  facility  than  the  Welsh 
writer.  But  technique  will  profit 
nothing — even  passion  will  profit  noth- 
ing— unless  a  poet  can  give  us  of  his 
)oy.  I  should  hardly  go  back  to  Mr. 
Davies*s  poem  on  the  lodging-house 
fire,  in  spite  of  all  its  tragic  force,  and 
certainly  not  to  the  lines  on  "Hope 
Abandoned."  It  Is  for  the  sake  of  that 
elemental  Joy,  like  the  Joy  of  the  earth 
over  rain,  or  of  the  dam  licking  her 
new-bom  cub,  which  is  the  poet's  deep- 
est attribute,  and  which  I  find  in  many 
of  his  poems,  that  I  should  always  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Davies;  it  is  the  lack  of  it 
that  might  keep  me  away  from  Mr. 
Stephens.  The  ultimate  and  crowning 
need  in  the  making  of  a  poet  is  a  wise 
heart. 

Stephen  (hoynn. 
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A  OHUKOH  HYMNAL  OP  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 


Dr.  Rendel  ELarrls  deserves  the 
warmest  thanks  of  all  scholars  for  his 
admirable  editio  princepa  of  the  Syriac 
version  of  The  Odes  and  Psalms  of  Sol- 
omon. The  Psalms  of  Solomon — a 
Jewish  work  of  the  first  century  B.C.— 
have  long  been  known  to  us  In  Greek. 
But  of  the  Odes,  which  are  a  Christian 
product,  only  some  fragments  were  pre- 
served in  Lactantius  and  probably 
Irenaeus,  and  in  a  distorted  form  in  a 
Gnostic  writing.  The  Odes  further- 
more are  mentioned  in  several  of  the 
lists  of  the  sacred  books  among  the 
non-canonical  writings.  Until  Dr. 
Harris's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  Odes 
in  their  Syriac  version  scholars  were 
uncertain  as  to  their  Christian  or  Gnos- 
tic character.  The  Syriac  MS.  which 
cou  tains  the  version  of  the  Psalms  and 
Odes  was  written  between  three  and 
four  hundred  years'  ago,  and  came  from 
the  peigliborhood  of  the  Tigris.  It  is 
imperfect  both  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  and,  since  thus  its  preface  and 
colophon  are  wanting,  we  know  not 
how  it  was  described  by  its  scribe  nor 
can  we  find  definite  information  as  to 
its  date.    As  the  editor  writes: — 

Both  the  collections  .  .  .  are  of 
the*  highest  importance  for  the  history 
of  Messianic  beliefisi.  In  the  one  case 
you  have  the  Messianic  song  before  sun 
rise;  in  the  other  the  great  hope  has 
been  turned  Into  the  great  reality,  and 
"the  first  low  matin  chirp  has  grown 
full   quire." 

Ah  regards  the  original  language  of 

t?ie  Odes,  we  may  accept  the  view  of 

tlie  editor  that  it  was  Greek,  though 

the  evidence  advanced  Is  rather  sliglit 

Fnrther  research  into  this  question  is 

needed.      The  title  "Odes  of  Solomon" 

can  hardly  have  been  original,  though 

tliey   were  so  designated  as  early  as 

the  third  century  In  the  Gnostic  work 

•  «<TIie  Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon."  Edited 
by  J.  Bendel  Harris.  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  12s.  net.) 


*'EMsUs  Sophia."  From  Ode  XLI.  it 
seems  clear  that  the  writer  was  a  (tai- 
tile  who  had  Joined  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian Church.  He  had  possibly  been 
first  a  Jewish  proselyte.  From  his 
hands  have  come  the  majority  of  the 
Odes,  as  the  editor  shows  by  an  elab- 
orate study  on  internal  grounds.  On 
like  grounds  he  is  convinced  that  Ode 
XLII.  does  not  belong  to  the  original 
collection.  He  is  doubtful  as  to  Ode 
XXVII.,  which  is  "tritheistic  as  weU  «■ 
grotesque,"  and  the  same  doubt  may 
well  attach  to  xix. 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Psalms 
of  Soioinou.  It  will  be  sufllcient  to 
state  briefly  their  relation  to  the  extant 
Greek  version  of  the  Psalms.  The 
Syriac  version  is  translated  from  the 
Greek  and  from  an  excellent  MS.  of 
this  version.  Of  the  five  best  MSS.  of 
this  version  the  Syriac  stands  between 
the  second  and  third,  and  at  times 
alongside  the  first.  But  in  three  pas- 
sages that  we  have  noticed,  and  protia- 
i)ly  there  are  several  others,  the  Syriac 
attests  or  implies  a  better  reading  than 
any  of  the  Greek. 

The  date  of  the  Odes  is  difficult  to 
determine,  sluce  the  historical  allu- 
sions are  very  vague,  and  on  the  theo- 
logical side  their  leading  characteristic 
is  Christian  experience  and  not  dogma. 
They  were  known  at  the  beginning  of 
tlie  fourth  century  to  Lactantius,  who, 
according  to  Dr.  Harris,  quotes  from  a. 
La  tin  translation,  since  Lactantius, 
"when  he  (quotes  Greek  books,  as  in 
Uie  case  of  the  Sibylline  verses,  quotes 
in  Greek  and  does  not  offer  a  transla- 
tion." From  the  practically  canonical 
standing  attached  to  them  by  the  writer 
of  tlie  '*Plstis  Sophia,"  the  date  of  the 
Odea  can  be  carried  back  into  the  sec- 
ond century.  As  evidence  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Odes  in  the  second  cen- 
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tiiry  inlflrbt  be  adduced  several  remark- 
able parallels  in  thought  and  in  diction 
between  them  and  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria. There  is  still  better  evidence  for 
their  use  by  Irenaeus  (IV.  25;  V.  2:  cf. 
Ode  y.  9,  10).  But  the  editor  appears 
right  in  claiming  for  the  Odes  a  date  as 
early  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century  or  the  first  of  the  second.  In 
favor  of  their  composition  before  the 
close  of  the  first  century  might  be  ad- 
duced the  fact  that  we  find  next  to 
nothing  from  the  Pauline  Bpistles  save 
possibly  an  echo  or  two  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  Romans  and  some  allu- 
sions to  Justification  by  grace.  As  re- 
gards the  Gospels,  not  a  single  saying 
of  JeHUs  is  directly  quoted,  nor  is  His 
name  mentioned,  tliough  there  are  ref- 
erences to  His  pre-existence,  incarna- 
tion, crucifixion,  descent  into  Hades, 
and  probably  to  His  resurrection. 
There  are  a  few  coincidences  with  the 
Apocalypse.  Perhaps  there  are  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to 
the  Jobannine  Gospel  and  Bpistles, 
there  Is  a  very  pronounced  community 
of  ideas.  Christ  is  the  pre-existent 
Word:  He  bestows  the  water  of  life: 
the  faithful  love  Him  because  He  first 
loved  them.  These  and  similar  phrases 
indicate  a  Johannine  atmosphere,  but 
not  necessarily  the  use  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  any  more  than  the  appearance 
of  similar  phenomena  in  the  Apocalypse 
proves  its  author's  acquaintance  with 
that  Gospel.  Finally,  in  Ode  X.  Christ 
apologizes  after  a  fashion  for  His  re- 
ception of  the  Gentiles  Into  the  Church. 
•  -The  expression  of  such  a  sentiment 
would  be  highly  unnatural  in  the  West 
or  even  in  Asia  Minor.  It  belongs 
rather  to  the  Palestinian  communities, 
where  Judaism  was  still  dominant,  and 
to  the  first  rather  than  to  the  second 
century,  when  Gentile  Bishops  were 
elected  to  the  See  of  Jerusalem  itself.^ 

^  The  editor  believes  t^ere  are  referenoee  to 
▲.  D.  78  In  Ode  17.,  and  to  the  JewUh  warn 
under  Tltne  In  Ode  v  III.,  and  that  these  Odea 
were  written  soon  after  theae  eventa. 


On  such  grounds  the  editor  claims,  and 
not  unjustly,  to  have  proved,  so  far  as 
proof  in  the  case  is  possible,  that  the 
Odes  were  written  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  first  century,  or  at  latest  in  the 
first  Quarter  of  the  second. 

So  far  we  have  nought  but  praise  for 
the  kera  insight  and  alert  scholarship 
of  the  editor.  We  have  now  to  draw 
attention  to  Home  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  book,  which  will  no  doubt  be 
set  right  in  the  next  edition.*  First  of 
all,  the  verse  division  in  the  Psalms  of 
Sok>mon  is  intolerably  confused.  In 
the  Syriac  version  he  follows  the  verse 
division  as  it  is  given  in  Ryle  and 
James's  edition  of  the  Greek  version, 
but  in  the  Bnglish  translation  the  ed- 
itor abandons  it  in  Psalms  III.,  VIII., 
XII.,  XV.  In  VIII.  and  XII.  the  di- 
vergence is  evidently  merely  an  over- 
sight, but  not  60  in  III.  and  XV.  In  the 
latter  he  follows  Gebhardt's  verse  di- 
vision, which  differs  throughout  from 
tliat  of  Ryle  and  James,  while  in  the 
former  Psalm  the  first  four  verses  are 
divided  as  in  Ryle  and  James,  and  the 
remaining  eight  as  in  Gebhardt  The 
confusion  does  not  end  here.  When 
referring  to  the  Psalms  in  his  Intro- 
duction the  editor  uses  the  verse  divi- 
sion of  Ryle  and  James  on  pp.  38-4t, 
4«,  but  that  of  Gebhardt  on  p.  45.  Our 
next  criticism  has  to  do  with  the  edi- 
tor's failure  to  print  the  text  and  the 
translation  of  the  Odes  as  verse. 
'J'lirougliout  they  are  printed  as  mere 
prose,  and  not  a  single  allusion  is  made 
in  tlie  Introduction  to  the  fact  that  the 
Odes  are  written  in  stanzas  of  various 
lengtlis — sometimes  we  have  distichs, 
somotiuK'H  tristlchs,  and  sometimes 
tetrnstlchs.  Some  Odes  combine  stan- 
zas of  different  lengths.  The  discov- 
ery of  tills  fact  illumines  many  a  dark 
passage,  suggests  the  right  connections 

*  In  addition  to  the  misprints  in  the  Syrfao 
given  at  its  olose  there  should  be  added  two 
others  In  Odes  lY.  6,  and  IX.  8.  The  text  In 
IV.  8  is  wrongly  emended.  There  Is  only  re- 
quired the  omission  of  a  yod,  and  we  have 
«*And  Thy  hosts  rejoioe  therein." 
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of  wrou^ly  separated  clauses,  and 
foriiis  an  admirable  Instrument  of  crit- 
icism generally. 

We  cannot  close  our  review  without 
adding  n  few  selections  from  this  an- 
cient liyninal.  We  have  arranged  the 
hymns  in  stnuzas  and  occasionally  in- 
troduced emendations. 

Ode   III.   3-6.   9-10   (The    hymn    of   a 
mystic). 

I  should  not  have  known  how  to  love 
the  Lord 
If  He  had  not  loved  me 


I  will  praise  and  exalt  Him  with  all 
my  members. 


For  who  is  able  to  distinguish  love 
Save  the  one  that  is  loved 


I  love  the  Beloved  and  my  soul  loves 
Him 
And  where  His  rest  is,  there  also 
am  L 
IV.  6-6,  9 

Thou  hast  given  Thy  heart  to  Thy 
believers 

Thou  shall  never  fail  nor  be  without 
fruits: 

For  one  hour  of  faith  in  Thee  is  bet- 
ter than  all  days  and  years. 


Thou  hast  given  us  Thy  fellowship: 
It  is  not  that  Thou  wast  in  need  of 

us, 
But  that  we  are  in  need  of  Thee. 
XVI.  1. 
As  the  work  of  the  husbandman  is 

the  ploughshare, 
And  the  work  of  the  steersman  the 

guidance  of  the  ship. 
So  also  is  my  work  the  psalmody  of 

the  Lord, 
My  craft  and  my  occupation  are  in 

His  praises. 
XXVI.  1-2,  4-7 

I  will  pour  •  out  praise  to  the  Lord, 
For  I  am  His: 


And  I  will  speak  His  holy  song, 
For  my  heart  is  with  Him. 


I  will  cry  to  Him  from  my  whole 
heart, 

•  Here  the  text  reads  "have  poured,'*  but 
the  context  requires  the  future.  The  wrong 
text  has  arisen  from  the  doubling  of  the 
Initial  letter  of  the  next  word. 


For  from  the  east  and  to  the  west 

is  His  praise. 
And  from  the  south  and  to  the  north 

is  the  confession  of  Him, 
And  from  the  top  of  the  hills  to  their 

utmost  bound  is  His  perfection. 
XXXII.  1.  2 

To  the  blessed  there  is  Joy  from  their 

heart. 
And    light   from    Him    that   dwells 

therein. 
And  words  of  truth  from  the  S«lf- 

existent; 


For  He  is  strengthened  by  the  holy 
power  of  the  Most  High. 

And  is  untroubled  for  evermore. 
XL;  1-6 

As  the  honey  distils  from  the  comb  of 
the  bees, 

And  the  milk  flows  from  the  woman 
that  loves  her  children, 

So  also  is  my  hope  on  Thee,  my  GU>d. 


As    the    fountain    wells    forth    its 

waters. 
So  my  heart  wells  forth  the  praise 

of  the  Lord, 
And  my  lips  *  and  tongue  His  psalms. 


And  my  face  exults  with  His  glad- 
ness, 

And  my  spirit  is  gladdened  with  His 
love, 

And  my  soul  is  resplendent  In  Him. 


And  reverence  confides  in  Him, 
And  redemption  in  Him  stands  as- 
sured. 


And  His  heritage  *  is  immortal  life. 
And  those  who  share  therein  are  in- 
corruptible. 

In  takht;?  farewell  of  Dr.  Harris's 
work  we  would  express  to  him  our 
heartiest  congratulations  on  his  happy 
discovery  and  his  brilliant  and  schol- 
arly editing.      It  is  the  most  valuable 

*  The  text  wrongly  repeats  "praise"  from 
the  preceding  line. 

*  The  text  reads  "abundance,"  but  this  is 
against  the  parallelism  and  is  unmeaning  in 
itself.  We  hare  only  to  emend  wthroneh  into 
V^rthoneh  to  restore  the  original. 
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coiitribuUou  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
Early  Cbristianity  for  many  a  long 
year,  and  It  is  valuable  not  only  his- 

TJiP  TlmM. 


turically,  but  us  an  original  expression 
of  Gbriatian  experience  wMcb  is  true 
for  all  time. 


SlNaiJNG  IN  THE  VILLAGE. 

Bt  Lso  T0L8TOT. 


Voices  and  an  aco(»:dion  sounded  as 
if  dose  by,  though  through  the  mist  no- 
body could  be  seen.  It  was  a  work- 
day morning,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
bear  music. 

**0h,  it's  the  recruits'  leave-taking," 
thought  I,  remembering  that  I  had 
heard  something  a  few  days  before, 
about  five  men  being  drawn  from  our 
village.  Involuntarily  attracted  by  the 
merry  song,  I  went  in  the  direction 
whence  it  proceeded. 

As  I  approached  the  singers,  the 
sound  of  song  and  accordion  suddenly 
stopped.  The  singers,  that  is  the  lads 
who  were  leave-taking,  entered  the 
double  fronted  brick  cottage  belonging 
to  tile  father  of  one  of  them.  Before 
the  door  stood  a  small  group  of  women, 
girls,  and  children. 

While  I  was  finding  out  whose  sons 
were  going,  and  why  they  had  entered 
that  cottage,  the  lads  themselves,  ac- 
companied by  their  mothers  and  sisters, 
came  out  at  the  door.  There  were 
five  of  them:  four  bachelors  and  one 
married  man.  Our  village  is  near  the 
town  where  nearly  all  these  conscripts 
had  worked.  They  were  dressed 
town-fashion,  evidently  wearing  their 
best  clothes:  pea-Jackets,  new  caps,  and 
high,  showy  boots.  Conspicuous  among 
tiiem  was  a  young  fellow,  well  built 
though  not  tall,  with  a  sweet,  meny, 
(>xpressive  face,  a  small  beard  and 
inonstache  Just  beginning  to  sprout, 
and  bright  hazel  eyes.  As  he  came 
out,  he  at  once  took  a  big,  expensive- 
looking  accordion  that  was  banging 
over  his  slioulders,  and  having  bowed 
to  me,  started  playing  the  merry  tunc 
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of  **B&rynya,"  running  his  fingers  nim- 
bly over  the  keys  and  keeping  exact 
time  as  he  moved  with  rhythmic  step 
Jauntily  down  the  road. 

Beside  liini  walked  a  thick-set.  fair- 
liaired  lad,  also  of  medium  height  He 
looked  gaily  from  side  to  side,  and  sang 
seconds  with  spirit,  in  harmony  with 
the  first  singer.  He  was  the  married 
one.  These  two  walked  ahead  of  the 
other  three,  wbo  were  also  well  dressed, 
and  not  remarkable  in  any  way  except 
that  one  of  them  was  tall. 

Together  with  the  crowd  I  followed 
the  lads.  All  their  songs  were  merry, 
and  no  expression  of  grief  was  heard 
while  the  procession  was  going  along; 
but  as  soon  as  we  came  to  the  next 
house  at  which  the  lads  were  to  be 
treated,  the  lamentations  of  the  women 
began.  It  was  difficult  to  make  out 
what  tliey  were  saying;  only  a  word 
here  and  there  could  be  distlngnlshed: 
"death  .  .  .  father  and  mother  .  .  . 
native  land  .  .  ."  and  after  every 
verse,  the  woman  who  led  the  chanting 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  burst  out  into 
long-drawn  moansn  followed  by  hyster- 
ical laughter.  The  women  were  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  conscripts. 
Beside  the  lamentations  of  these  rel- 
atives, one  heard  the  admonitions  of 
their  friends. 

"Now  then,  Matry6na,  that's  enough. 
You  must  be  tired  out,"  I  heard  one 
woman  say,  consoling  another  who  was 
lamenting. 

The  lads  entered  the  cottage.  I  re- 
mained outside  talking  with  a  peasant 
acquaintance,  Vasfly  Or6hof,  a  former 
pupil  of  mine.      His  son,  one  of  the 
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five,  was  the  married  man  who  had 
been  singing  seconds  as  he  went  along. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "it  is  a  pity!" 

"What's  to  l)e  done?  Pity  or  not, 
one  hus  to  serve." 

And  he  told  me  of  his  domestic  af- 
fall's.  He  hud  three  sons:  the  eldest 
was  living  at  home,  the  second  was 
now  being  taken,  and  a  third  (who  like 
the  second  had  gone  away  to  work)  was 
contributing  dutifully  to  the  support  of 
the  home.  The  one  who  was  leaving 
hnd  evidently  not  sent  home  much. 

"He  has  married  a  townswoman.  His 
wife  is  not'  fit  for  our  work.  He  is  a 
lopped-off  branch  and  thinks  only  of 
keeping  himself.  To  be  sure,  ifs  a 
l)lty.  but  it  can't  be  helped!" 

While  we  were  talking,  the  lads  came 
out  into  tiie  street,  and  the  lamenta- 
tions, shrieks,  laughter,  and  adjurations 
reconmienced.  After  standing  about 
for  some  five  minutes,  the  procession 
moved  on  with  songs  and  accordion  ac- 
companiment. One  could  not  help 
marvelling  at  the  energy  and  spirit  of 
the  player,  as  he  beat  time  accurately, 
stamped  his  foot,  stopped  short,  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  again  took  up  the 
melody  most  merrily,  exactly  on  the 
right  bent,  while  he  gazed  around  witli 
his  kind,  hazel  eyes.  Evidently  he 
hnd  a  reul  nnd  great  talent  for  music. 

I  looked  at  him  and  (so  at  least  it 
seemed  to  me)  he  felt  abashed  when  he 
met  my  eyes,  and  with  a  twitch  of  his 
brows  he  turned  away,  and  again  burst 
out  with  even  more  spirit  than  before. 
When  we  reached  the  fifth  and  last  of 
the  cottages,  the  lads  entered  and  I 
followed  them.  All  five  of  them  were 
uiude  to  sit  round  a  table  covered  with 
a  cloth,  on  which  were  bread  and 
v6dkn.  The  host,  the  man  I  had  been 
talking  to,  who  was  now  to  take  leave 
of  his  married  son,  poured  out  the 
vAdka  and  handed  it  round.  The  lads 
hardly  drank  at  all  (at  most  a  quarter 
of  a  glass)  or  even  hnnded  it  back  after 
just  ralsinj:  it  to  their  lips.      The  host- 


ess cut  some  bread,  and  served  slices 
round  to  eat  with  the  v6dka. 

While  I  was  looking  at  the  lads,  a 
woman,  dressed  in  clothes  that  seemed 
to  me  strange  and  incongruous,  got 
down  from  the  top  of  the  oven,  close  to 
where  I  sat  She  wore  a. light  green 
dress  (silk,  I  think)  with  fashionable 
trimmings,  and  liigh-heeled  boots.  Her 
fair  hair  was  arranged  in  quite  the 
modem  style,  like  a  large  round  cap, 
and  she  wore  big,  ring-shaped,  gold  ear- 
rings. Her  face  was  neither  sad  nor 
cheerful,  but  looked  as  if  she  were  of- 
fended. 

After  getting  down,  she  went  out  into 
the  passage,  clattering  with  the  heels 
of  her  new  boots  and  paying  no  heed  to 
the  lads.  All  about  this  woman — her 
clothing,  the  offended  expression  of  her 
face,  and  above  all  her  earrings — ^was 
so  foreign  to  the  surroundings,  that  I 
could  not  understand  how  she  had  come 
to  be  on  the  top  of  Vasfly  Ordhors 
oven.  I  asked  a  woman  sitting  near 
me  who  she  was. 

"VasUy's  daughter-in-law;  she/  has 
been  a  housemaid,"  was  the  answer. 

The  host  began  offering  v6dka  a  third 
time,  but  the  lads  refused,  rose,  said 
grace,  thanked  the  hosts,  and  went  out. 

In  the  street,  the  lamentations  recom- 
menced ut  once.  The  first  to  raise  her 
voice  was  a  very  old  woman  with  a 
bent  back.  She  lamented  in  such  a 
peculiarly  piteous  voice,  and  wailed  so, 
that  the  women  kept  soothing  the  sob- 
bing, staggering  old  creature,  and  sup- 
ported her  by  her  elbows. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  inquired. 

"Why,  it's  his  granny;  Vasfly's 
mother,  that  is." 

The  ol<l  woman  burst  into  hysterical 
laughter  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
women  who  supported  her,  and  Just 
then  the  procession  started  again,  and 
ngain  the  accordion  and  the  merry 
voices  struck  up  their  tune.  At  the 
end  of  the  village  the  procession  was 
overtaken  by  the  carts  Tdiich  were  to 
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carry  the  conscripts  to  the  District  Of- 
fice. The  weeping  and  wailing 
stopped.  Tlie  uccordion-player,  getting 
more  and  more  elated,  bending  his  head 
to  one  side  and  resting  on  one  foot 
turned  out  the  toes  of  the  other  and 
stamped  with  it,  while  his  fingers  pro- 
duced brilliant  florUwes,  and  exactly  at 
the  right  instant  the  bold,  high,  merry 
tones  of  his  song,  and  the  seconds  of 
Vnsfly's  sou«  again  chimed  in.  Old 
and  young,  and  especially  the  children 
who  surrounded  the  crowd,  and  I  with 
tlieni,  fixed  their  eyes  admiringly  on 
the  singer. 

"He  is  clever,  the  rascal!"  said  one 
of  the  peasants. 

••  'Sorrow  weeps,  and  sorrow  sings  r  " 
replied  another. 

At  that  nK>ment  one  of  the  young 
fellows  whom  we  were  seeing  off — ^the 
tall  one— came  up  with  long,  energetic 
strides,  and  stooped  to  speak  to  the 
one  who  plnyed  the  accordion. 

"Whot  a  fine  fellow,"  I  thought; 
**they  will  put  him  in  the  Guards."  I 
did  not  know  who  he  was  or  what 
bouse  he  belonged  to. 

*' Whoso  sou  is  that  one?  That  gal- 
lant fellow?"  I  asked  a  little  old  man, 
pointing  to  the  fine  lad. 

The  old  man  raised  his  cap  and 
bowed  to  me,  but  did  not  hear  my 
question. 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  he. 

I  bad  not  recognized  him,  but  as  soon 
as  he  spoke  I  knew  him  at  once.  He 
is  a  ha n1- working,  good  peasant  who, 
as  often  happens,  seems  specially 
marked  out  for  misfortune:  first  two 
horses  were  stolen  from  him,  then  bin 
house  burnt  down,  and  then  his  wife 

Tbt  BavUsh  Bcrlcw. 


died.  I  had  not  seen  Prok6fey  for  a 
long  time  and  remembered  liim  as  a 
bright  red-haired  man  of  medium 
height;  whereas  he  was  now  not  red, 
but  quite  gray-haired,  and  small. 

"Ah.  Prokdfey,  it's  your'  I  said.  "I 
was  asking  whose  son  that  fine  fellow 
Is — that  one  who  has  Just  spoken  to 
Alexander?" 

"That  one?"  Prokdfey  replied,  poln^ 
ing  with  a  motion  of  his  head  to  the 
tail  lad.  He  shook  his  head  and  mum- 
bled something  I  did  not  understand. 

"I*m  asking  whose  son  the  lad  is?"  1 
repeated,  and  turned  to  look  at  Pro- 
k6fey. 

His  face  was  puckered  and  his  Jaw 
trembled. 

"He's  mine!"  he  muttered,  and  turn- 
ing away  and  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hand,  began  to  whimper  like  a  child. 

And  only  then,  after  the  two  words, 
"He's  mine!"  spoken  by  Prok^fey,  did  I 
realize,  not  only  in  my  mind  but  in  my 
whole  being,  the  horror  of  what  was 
taking  place  before  my  eyes  that  mem- 
orable misty  morning.  All  the  dis- 
jointed, incomprehensible,  strange 
things  I  had  seen  suddenly  acquired  a 
simple,  clear,  and  terrible  significance. 
I  became  painfully  ashamed  of  having 
looked  on  as  at  an  interesting  specta- 
cle. I  stopped,  conscious  of  having 
acted  ill,  and  I  turned  to  go  home. 

And  to  think  that  these  things  are 
at  the  present  moment  being  done  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  all  over  Rus- 
sia, and  have  been  done,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be  done,  to  the  meek,  wise, 
and  saintly  Russian  people,  who  are  so 
cruelly  and  treacherously  deceived! 
(Translated  by  L.  and  A.  Maude,) 
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The  rubber  boom  has  been  the  most 
popular  that  ever  was  known,  for  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  it  has  been  a  truly 
British  boom.  The  Yankee  and  the 
German  Jew  have  not  appeared  therein; 
and  the  subject-matter  has  been  the 
product  of  the  British  colonies.  It  is 
true  that  Java,  and  Sumatra,  and  Jo- 
hore  are  coming  into  the  game,  but  it 
was  started  in  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
Settlement  Secondly,  it  has  been  a 
boom  in  which  the  public  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term  has  participated  Joy- 
ously. The  smallest  punter  has  had  a 
run  for  his  money.  Men  and  women 
of  all  grades  in  life — ^the  clerk,  the 
waiter,  the  sempstress,  the  housemaid, 
the  clergyman  and  his  widow — ^have 
each  and  all  had  their  ten  or  twenty  or 
flft;y  shares,  and  made  money  out  of 
them.  No  one  has  been  refused,  and 
as  the  brokers  make  these  modest  spec- 
ulators pay  for  and  take  up  their 
shares,  it  has  been  real  speculative  in- 
vestment, with  quick  and  large  prc^ts. 
The  American  and  Kaffir  markets  have 
always  been  surrounded  by  a  kind  of 
pompous  affectation  of  "business," 
which  has  kept  away  small  people.  No 
one  would  think  of  asking  a  broker  to 
buy  ten  Band  Mines  or  five  Union  Pa- 
cifies—or  if  he  did  It  would  be  taken  to 
mean  five  hundred.  Of  course,  the 
brokers  and  Jobbers  do  not  like  these 
small  purchases  and  sales.  The  trans- 
fer of  twenty  Linggis  takes  as  much 
time  and  trouble  as  the  transfer  of  two 
thousand,  and  the  commission  is  very 
small.  That  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
congestion  of  business,  which  compelled 
a  well-known  firm  of  brokers  to  take 
the  unprecedented  step  of  sending 
round  a  circular  saying  that  for  the 
next  three  weeks  they  could  take  no 
more  orders!  At  first  the  Stock  Ex- 
change tried  to  ignore  the  rubber-share 
business;  stockbrokers  sent  inquirers  to 


Mincing  Lane  to  find  shares  with  queer 
Indian  names;  they  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  democracy  invading  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Oapel  Court  They  lost 
a  lot  of  business  in  this  way  at  the 
start;  but  when  they  found  that  clients 
were  selling  Kaffirs  and  other  invest- 
ments and  trotting  off  to  Mincing  Lane, 
where  produce  brokers  were  only  too 
glad  to  earn  commissions  on  shares  as 
well  as  on  produce,  the  stockbrokers  be- 
gan, like  a  Minister  in  difficulties,  to 
^'consider  their  i>06ition."  Of  pourse, 
the  Stock  Exchange  gave  in;  brokers 
and  Jobbers  got  books  on  rubber, 
learned  to  pronounce  Selangcnrs  and  Bu- 
kit  Rajahs  and  Sungei  Kruits  and  Ko- 
ala Lumpurs.  A  big  firm  of  Jobbers, 
who  had  for  years  been  losing  money 
over  brewery  shares  and  the  other  *^- 
duetrials"  (that  are  kiUed  by  Free 
Trade),  laid  in  a  large  stock  of  the 
shares  with  names  that  are  a  pathetic 
Jumble  of  Scotland  and  the  gorgeous 
Bast  Democracy  rushed  triumphant 
down  Throgmorton  Street  and  large 
fortunes  were  made  in  a  few  weeks  by 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
money  has  been  made  by  the  bold  spec- 
ulators who  came  into  the  market 
knowing  nothing  about  rubber,  last 
January.  The  planters  and  pioneers  of 
the  rubber  industry,  who  went  into  the 
various  companies  about  eight  years 
ago,  mostly  sold  out  at  much  lower 
prices  than  those  of  to-day.  These 
men  had  seen  so  much  of  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  bringing  the  rubber 
trees  into  bearing,  they  had  been  so  ac- 
customed to  rubber  at  3s.  or  4s.  a 
pound,  they  knew  so  well  the  troubles 
ahead  in  the  shape  of  pests  and  scar- 
city of  labor,  that  when  the  price  of 
the  shares  they  had  been  sitting  on  so 
wearily  all  these  years  began  to  mount 
they  sold  out      It  is  a  fact  that  a  com- 
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pany  whose  shares  to-day  stand  at  £24 
was  very  nearly  sold  a  year  ago  for  £4 
a  share.  One  of  the  hest-known  and 
most  popular  of  these  planters  sold  aU 
his  shares  about  eight  months  ago  to  a 
trust  company  for  £2  a  share,  and  the 
shares  stand  now  at  £8.  Nobody  fore- 
saw the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price 
of  rubber,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  big  producing  companies 
have  sold  their  output  for  1910  and  1911 
for  6s.  and  7s.  a  pound.  About  two 
years  a^o,  when  rubber  stood  at  8s.  6d. 
a  pound,  it  was  suggested  to  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Trust  (the  biggest  buyer  in  the  world) 
that  he  should  make  a  c6mer  in  plan- 
tation rubber  by  buying  up  the  prod- 
uce of  all  the  Ceylon  and  Malayan  com- 
panies for  the  next  two  years.  The 
answer  was  curious,  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent events.  The  American  said:  "We 
could  easily  do  that,  as  far  as  the 
money  is  concerned,  but  it  would  not 
be  worth  our  while.  The  ratio  of  value 
between  plantation  and  wild  rubber  is 
fixed  by  the  amount  of  moisture  and 
impurity;  as  soon  as  plantation  rubber 
costs  more  than  5s.  or  6s.  a  pound  it  is 
not  worth  buying'*!  Plantation  rubber 
sold  this  week  for  12s.  6d.  a  pound! 
Another  point  on  which  the  experts 
have  been  utterly  wrong  is  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  soil,  or  rather  of  the  trees. 
Oalculations  were  based  on  200  lb.  of 
rubber  to  the  acre,  whereas  on  good 
Malayan  estates  the  yield  is  500  lb.  and 
even  750  lb.  to  the  acre.  This  makes 
an  enormous  difference  between  the  es- 
timates and  the  actual  returns,  in  favor 
of  the  latter  for  once  in  a  way. 

In  the  scramble  for  shares  in  new  is- 
sues some  comic  incidents  occur.  The 
following  letter  was  written  by  the  sec- 
retary of  a  new  comxmny  to  a  lady: 
"Dear  Madam,>-In  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  applications  the  di- 
rectors regret  that  they  are  unable  to 
allot  you  any  shares.  Herewith  I  beg 
to  return  to  you  your  dishonored  cheek 


for  £125,  and  remain,"  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  received  by  the  chair- 
man of  a  new  company:  "Dear  Sir, — I 
have  applied  for  50  shares  in  your  com- 
pany. As  I  have  already  sold  these 
shares  for  £30,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
whether  you  will  allot  them  to  me,  as 
otherwise  I  shall  have  to  buy  them  in 
the  market  in  order  to  fill  my  contract" 
There  is  another  feature  which  distin- 
guishes the  rubber  boom  from  all  other 
movements  of  the  kind — there  are  two 
markets,  one  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  one  in  Mincing  Lane.  Behind  the 
Stock  Exchange,  instead  of  the  crew  of 
cosmopolitan  financiers  who  manipulate 
the  American  and  South  African  mar- 
kets, stands  Mincing  Lane,  the  quintes- 
sence of  British  commercialism.  If 
you  want  to  see  the  sturdy  British  bus- 
iness man,  as  distinguished  from  the 
excitable  Throgmorton  Street  shouter, 
go  down  Mincing  Lane  and  into  the 
sale-room.  Now  Mincing  Lane  believes 
in  rubber,  whole-heartedly  and  enthu- 
siastically, and  there  are  big  men  there 
prepared  to  back  their  opinion.  The 
Stock  Exchange  always  takes  short 
views,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  or 
rather  from  account  to  account  These 
volatile  creatures  are  some  of  them 
giving  out  that  the  rubber  boom  is 
over,  and  transferring  themselves  and 
their  books  to  the  oil  market  Just  as 
the  Stock  Exchange  made  a  mistake  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement,  so  will 
they  be  making  another  mistake  now  if 
they  think  the  rubber  market  is  fin- 
ished. The  word  "boom"  is  indeed  not 
quite  correct,  as  it  implies  an  inflation 
of  values  by  excitement  or  manipula- 
tion. It  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  that  there  has  been  a  general  up- 
lifting of  values  to  a  higher  plane. 
Much  the  same  sort  of  readjustment  of 
values  took  place  in  American  railway 
shares  in  1899-1900,  when  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  ordinary  shares,  instead 
of  being  mere  instruments  for  assess- 
ing the  Britisher,  were  serious  propo- 
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Bitions.  Gommou  stock  like  Brles, 
Atchlsons,  Southerns,  whlcb  had  been 
kicking  abont  the  market  for  years  at 
$5  or  $10,  suddenly  leaped  ap  20,  40, 
or  80  points.  So  it  is  with  rubber 
shares  of  2Sv  which  are  eagerly  bought 
at  60s,,  though  they  were  neglected  at 
10s.  and  pronounced  dangerous  at  30s. 
These  upheavals  of  value  are  always 
more  or  less  volcanic  In  character,  and 
are  often  succeeded  by  periods  of  pros- 
tration and  disaxypointment,  after  which 
opens  the  period  of  serious  investment 
Whether  the  market  for  rubber  shares 
is  destined  to  pass  through  these  phases 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  It  may  be 
that  the  small  speculators  have  pouched 
their  profits  and  are  stealing  off  to  spend 
them.  Perhaps,  when  they  have  done 
so,  they  will  come  back  to  the  market 
when  prices  are  much  higher.  Certain 
it  is  that  silent,  cold-blooded  Scotchmen 
are  hugging  their  holdings,  and  though 
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some  of  them  have  made  enormous  for- 
tunes on  paper,  they  have  not  realized, 
and  have  no  intention  of  doing  bo. 
Few  people,  of  course,  have  the  time 
or  the  capacity  to  make  elaborate  cal- 
culations of  future  returns.  Thoee 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  work  oat 
sums  in  arithmetic  may  easily  prove  to 
themselves  that  the  big  producing  com- 
panies, Llnggis,  Selangors,  Vallambro- 
sas,  and  Buklt  Rajahs,  are  splendid  In- 
vestments at  present  prices;  and  that 
they  will  either  go  much  higher  or  else 
will  yield  a  rate  of  interest  for  the  next 
five  or  six  years  compared  with  which 
the  yield  from  Knights  or  Rand  Mines 
seems  ridiculous.  No  mine  that  we 
know  of  increases  its  output  with  the 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  a  good  plan- 
tation. And  then  what  an  advantage 
it  is  to  have  all  your  wealth  above 
ground  instead  of  buried  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth!    Vive  le  caoutchouc! 
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Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years  by  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  to  establish  by  scientific  in- 
vestigation the  survival  of  human  per- 
sonality after  the  death  of  the  body. 
It  has  not  been  generally  remarked, 
however,  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
efforts  have  in  reality  been  directed 
towards  proving  the  survival,  not  of 
personality,  but  of  memory.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
survival  of  memory  is  enough  to  prove 
the  survival  of  the  individual,  and  on 
the  other  that  without  a  survival  of 
memoi^  the  survival  of  the  individual 
is  unintelligible.  Mr.  Walter  Leaf's 
criticism  of  the  original  report  upon 
Mrs.  Piper  was  indeed  directed  against 
the  first  of  these  assumptions.  For  he 
pointed  out  that  after  physical  death 
there  might  still   remain  in  existence 


disintegrating  masses  of  memories, 
which  could  not  be  described  as  a  ''per- 
son," but  to  which  the  medium's  mind 
might  have  some  access.  The  more 
recent  evidence  is,  however,  not  liable 
to  this  objection.  A  cross-ccnrespon- 
dence,  if  it  implies  the  survival  of  any- 
thing at  all,  implies  the  survival,  not 
merely  of  memories,  but  of  a  direct- 
ing personality.  But  apart  from  such 
inductive  proofs  of  a  future  existence, 
it  is  interesting  to  consider  more  gen- 
erally the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
memory,  whether  he  could  be  said  to 
survive  without  it,  and  if  so,  whether 
such  survival  would  satisfy  the  aspi- 
ration to  immortality. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  much  sup- 
port for  the  view  that  personal  Identity 
depends  entirely  upon  a  continuous 
memory.  Of  all  the  factors  that  make 
up  the  human  mind,  none  is  more  fleet- 
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ing  and  liable  to  disease.  According 
to  this  view,  identity  would  be  for  ever 
fluctnuting.  A  man  who  forgets  an 
event  in  bis  past  life  would  not  be  the 
same  person  as  the  man  to  whom  the 
event  occurred.  But  if  something 
should  happen  to  remind  him  of  it,  then 
his  identity  would  have  changed  back 
once  more.  And  it  is  not  merely  the 
trivialities  of  life  that  are  forgotten. 
Our  natures  have  been  formed  as  the 
result  of  hundreds  of  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions which  have  disappeared  entirely 
from  our  memories.  Yet  we  are  asked 
to  believe  that  all  these  essential  but 
forgotten  causes  are  in  reality  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  another  person, 
— the  person  who  died  when  our  mem- 
ory died.  But  not  only  do  we  forget 
what  has  actually  happened  to  us;  some- 
times we  actually  remember  what  never 
happened  to  us.  (George  IV.  remem- 
bered that  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  this  genuine  but  mis- 
taken belief  could  not  be  distinguished 
psychologically  from  a  true  memory. 
In  the  same  way  a  patient  under  the  In- 
fluence of  hypnotism  may  be  made  to 
remember  another  man's  past.  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  in  such  a  case  there  is 
an  actual  change  of  identity?  If  we 
had  been  able  to  impress  upon  Charles 
I*eace  all  the  memories  of  Buskin, 
would  Charles  Peace's  personality  have 
disappeared?  Yet  if  this  seems  ab- 
surd, we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
there  is  some  element  of  the  self  deeper 
than  memory.  Any  attempt  to  define 
this  element — this  ultimate  spirit  of  the 
individual — seems  doomed  to  failure. 
There  is  a  saying  of  Bishop  Butler's 
whicb  might  well  be  recommended  to 
the  philosopher, — "Everything  is  what 
it  is,  and  not  another  thing."  So  indi- 
viduality is  simply  individuality;  and 
the  attempt  to  discover  some  further 
meaning  for  the  word  can  only  lead  to 
error.  We  might  be  tempted,  for  In- 
stance, to  suggest  that  a  man's  true  ego 
is  nothing  more  than  his  character.  But 


individuality  goes  deeper  even  than 
character.  Character  changes:  the  indi- 
vidual remains  the  same.  Thus  a  man 
who  in  his  youth  is  honest  may  meet 
with  temptations  that  make  liim  into  a 
thief;  so  too  the  sentimentalist  may  be- 
come a  cynic.  The  changing  character 
is  no  more  than  a  manifestation  of  the 
individuality  beneath. 

But  when  once  we  have  decided  that 
our  personality  consists  of  something 
more  than  a  mere  tissue  of  memories, 
we  may  go  further,  and  ask  whether 
memory  is  even  necessarily  a  condition 
of  personality.  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Hibbert  Jour- 
nal quotes  a  remark  of  Leibniz  that  "If 
one  were  to  become  Emperor  of  China 
on  condition  of  entirely  forgetting  one's 
past,  this  would  mean  the  annihilation 
of  oneself  and  the  creation  of  an  Em- 
peror of  China."  That  this  observa- 
tion is  false  we  have  no  doubt;  but  it 
is  one  which  cannot  be  logically  re- 
futed. An  appeal  to  introspection  is 
the  only  possible,  and  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, test  of  its  truth.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  may  quote  a  few  words  from 
a  more  modem  philosopher,  Dr.  Mc- 
Taggart,  who,  as  a  follower  of  Hegel, 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  refutation  of 
this  theory: — "Now  suppose  a  man 
could  be  assured  that  in  a  short  time 
he  would  lose  for  ever  all  memory  of 
the  past  Would  he  consider  this  to 
be  annihilation,  and  take  no  more  inter- 
est in  the  person  of  similar  character 
who  would  occupy  his  old  body  than  he 
would  in  any  stranger?  Or  would  a 
man  approaching  the  gate  of  hell  lose  all 
selfish  regret  for  his  position  if  he  was 
assured  that  memory,  as  well  as  hope, 
must  be  left  behind  on  his  entrance?" 
To  such  questions  only  one  answer 
seems  possible;  and  we  are  driven  to 
the  admission  that  a  survival  of  phys- 
ical death  is  at  least  conceivable,  even 
though  the  destruction  of  the  brain 
tissues  carries  with  it  a  destruction  of 
memory. 
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The  discussion  of  the  probability  of 
a  survival  in  such  conditions  must  be 
left  to  metaphysicians.  We  may  point 
out»  however,  that  though  to  us  the 
idea  may  be  Incongrruous,  yet  to  thou- 
sands of  those  who  live  further  to  the 
East  It  is  a  familiar  article  of  belief. 
And  this  will  perhaps  throw  light  upon 
the  last  of  the  questions  which  we 
raised, — namely,  whether  such  a  belief 
would  be  of  any  comfort.  The  natural 
Impulse  is  to  answer: — "No.  What 
comfort  could  the  new  life  bring  with 
it,  If  at  the  same  time  it  brought  the 
loss  of  every  interest  and  every  person 
that  we  care  for  to-day?"  But  reflec- 
tion will  perhaps  bring  another  opin- 
ion. Memory  Is  after  all  no  more  than 
a  gigantic  notebook.  If  the  notebook 
is  destroyed,  for  a  time  all  will  be  con- 
fusion. But  gradually  the  mind  will 
assert  Itself  and  begin  to  build  up 
again  another  notebook  to  take  the 
place  of  the  lost  one.  And  since  the 
individual  will  remain  unchanged,  he 
win  tend  to  fill  the  new  notebook  with 
facts  similar  to  the  lost  facts.  In 
short,  although  he  will  not  know  It,  his 
Interests  will  be  the  same  as  before; 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  equally  true  of  his  per- 
sonal relations.  The  continuity  will  be 
real,  even  though  it  Is  unconscious. 
"But  what  a  waste,"  the  objector  may 
exclaim,  "to  be  forced  to  replace  with 
infinite   pains   all   the   memories   that 
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have  been  reduced  to  nothing."  They 
would  not,  however,  have  been  reduced 
to  nothing.  The  detailed  memories 
would,  it  Is  true,  have  perished;  but 
their  Influence  would  have  helped  to 
mould  the  character  with  which  the 
personality  would  begin  Its  new  life. 
An  analogy  to  this  has  been  found  by 
Dr.  McTaggart  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  life.  "When  a  personal  relation 
has  existed  for  many  years,  many  of 
the  events  which  formed  Its  temporal 
content,  and  had  Importance  and  sig- 
nificance at  the  time,  are  completely  for- 
gotten. But  we  do  not  regard  them  as 
lost,  for  we  recognize  that  each  of 
them  has  done  its  part  in  moulding  the 
relationship  which  exists  at  present. 
And  so  they  are  preserved — preserved 
Indeed  far  more  perfectly  than  they 
could  be  in  memory.  For,  In  memory, 
each  of  them  would  be  a  mere  poten- 
tiality, except  in  the  moment  when  it 
was  actually  thought  of,  while,  as  fac- 
tors of  disposition,  they  are  all  perma- 
nently real."  Neither  the  happiness 
nor  the  value  of  an  individual  can  de- 
pend upon  his  memory  of  the  past  So 
long  as  we  could  be  certain  that  our  ac- 
tions and  thoughts  in  this  life  would 
help  to  determine  our  conditions  and 
our  relations  to  those  we  love  In  the 
next,  we  could  afford  to  smile  at  death, 
even  though  it  should  prove  to  be  a 
sleep  and  a  forgetting. 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING.  » 


This  edition  contains  evei*ythlng  of 
Suckling's  that  has  survived;  all  his 
poems,  together  with  one  or  two  that 
some  one  else  may  have  written,  his 
plays,  his  letters,  and  his  prose  Dis- 
course of  Bellglon.    The  editor  has  pro- 

•  "The  Works  of  Blr  John  Suokling  in  Prose 
an^  Verse.'*  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  A.  Hamilton  Thompson.  (Routledge. 
6s.) 


vlded  useful  notes  and  an  Introduction, 
in  which  he  shows  no  great  enthusiasm 
for  his  author.  Any  one  who  has  stud- 
led  all  Suckling's  writings  with  the  care 
required  of  a  good  editor  would  not  be 
likely  to  think  so  well  of  him  as  those 
who  know  him  only  by  the  one  or  two 
poems  of  his  that  occur  in  anthologies. 
As  Mr.  Thompson  says,  Suckling  was 
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an  amateur,  and  yon  see  the  weakness 
of  tbe  amateur  in  his  ambitious  works 
when  he  tries  to  be  most  professional. 
But  still,  he  was  an  amateur  of  great 
spirit,  who  lived  hard  and  died  young 
and  miserably.  You  might  suppose 
from  his  poems  that  he  cared  for  noth- 
ing but  love,  or  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  love.  But  he  had  fought  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  and  his  letters  show  that  he  was 
more  than  a  profligate  or  a  trifler.  His 
poems,  in  fact,  are  the  diversions  of  a 
clever  man  who  had  no  settled  business 
in  life,  and  they  are  interesting,  not 
only  for  the  merits  of  the  best  of  them, 
but  also  as  examples  of  the  kind  of 
poetry  that  a  brilliant  amateur  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

It  was  very  different  from  the  kind 
of  poetry  that  a  brilliant  amateur  wrote 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  that  golden 
age  of  poetry  a  poet  In  his  works  was  a 
poet  and  nothing  else.  No  one  would 
know  from  Sidney's  x>oems  that  he  was 
a  man  of  fashion,  except,  perhaps,  for 
the  chivalrous  sonnet  about  "Our  Sweet 
Enemy  France."  But  even  in  that  he 
Is  rather  a  belated  knight  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  Otherwise  he  is  never  con- 
scious of  his  class  In  his  poetry.  He 
writes  as  a  lover  in  a  world  of  lovers. 
But  Suckling  is  always  the  man  of 
fashion,  who  protests  that  he  does  not 
take  love  more  seriously  than  anything 
else.  In  fact,  like  the  young  Donne, 
he  is  in  conscious  reaction  against  the 
heroics  of  Elizabethan  Amorists.  Noth- 
ing is  stranger  in  literary  history  than 
that  Donne,  the  most  profound  and  ob- 
scure of  poets,  the  fanatic  first  of  love 
and  then  of  religion,  should  have  set  a 
fashion  that  was  followed  by  poets  like 
Suckling;  but  so  it  was.  Donne  wrote 
of  lust  before  he  wrote  of  love;  and  he 
was  too  honest  to  call  it  anything  but 
lust.  He  refused  to  dress  it  up  In  fine 
words.  He  refused  to  swear  eternal 
constancy  when  he  had  no  intention  of 
being  constant.       Rather  he  used  all 


his  ingenuity  to  Justify  fickleness;  and 
it  was  this  ingenuity  of  his  that  de- 
lighted the  next  generation,  tired  of 
•Elizabethan  rhetoric.  Mr.  Thompson 
remarks  that  Suckling's  poetry  is  but 
little  influenced  by  Jonson,  the  last  of 
the  great  Elizabethans.  In  his  "Ses- 
sion of  the  Poets*'  he  tells  us  that 
"Good  Old  Ben"  broke  silence  flrst— 

And  he  told  them  plainly  he  deserved 
the  bays. 

For  his  were  called  works,  where  oth- 
ers were  but  plays. 

But  Suckling  does  not  give  him  the 
bays,  as  Herrick  or  Carew  would  cer- 
tainly have  done: — 

Apollo  stopt  him  there,  and  bade  him 
not  go  on, 

'Twas  merit,  he  said,  and  not  presump- 
tion 

Must  carry't;  at  which  Ben  turned 
about* 

And  in  great  cboler  offered  to  go  out 

However,  he  shows  a  kindly  feeling 
for  the  old  poet: — 

Those  that  were  there  thought  it  not  fit 

To  discontent  so  ancient  a  wit; 

And  therefore  Apollo  called  him  back 

again. 
And  made  him  mine  host  of  his  own 

New  Inn. 

We  can  see  from  this  that  Jonson  was 
out  of  fashion  with  sparks  like  Suck- 
ling. He  was  not  clever  enough,  and 
he  was  too  solemn  for  them,  too  much 
the  professional  poet.  Suckling  Is  care- 
ful to  explain  that  he  Is  not  a  profes- 
sional poet  himself: — 

SuckliDg  next  was  called,  but  did  not 

appear. 
But  strait  one  whispered  Apollo  i'  th' 

ear. 
That  of  all  men  living  he  cared  not  for 

't. 
He  loved  not  the  Muses  so  well  as  his 

sport  j 

And,  indeed,  the  roughness  of  these 
verses  supports  his  character  of  him- 
self.      But  he  calls  Donne  the  great 
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lord  of  wit,  and  whenever  he  writes 
carefully  It  is  always  in  emulation  of 
Donne's  wit.  Yet  if  he  were  a  mere 
Imitator  of  Donne  his  name  would  not 
be  remembered.  Donne  in  his  most 
cynical  moods  never  writes  like  a  man 
of  the  world.  There  is  something  fa- 
natical in  his  cynicism  which  prepares 
us  for  his  later  extremes  of  passion  and 
devotion.  But  Suckling  frees  the  wit 
of  Donne  from  its  obscurity,  and  uses 
it  as  aptly  as  men  of  the  world  some- 
times use  classical  quotations.  The 
cynicism  which  was  only  a  growing- 
pain  in  Donne  was  natural  and  perma- 
nent in  Suckling,  and  he  was  quite 
content  with  his  own  fickleness.  He 
was  a  .real  anti-romantic,  not,  like 
Donne  or  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  one  who 
only  rails  against  a  romance  that  seems 
to  him  obsolete.  Again  and  again  he 
tells  us  that  love  is  all  a  delusion,  that 
pursuit  is  everything  and  the  enjoy- 
ment nothing;  and  he  is  most  serious 
when  he  tells  us  this: — 

Women   enjoy'd    (whate'er   before   th* 

have  been) 
Are  like  romances  read,  or  sights  once 

seen: 
Fruition's    dull,    and    spoils    the   play 

much  more 
Than   if  one  read   or  knew   the  plot 

before. 
'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear; 
Heaven  were  not  heaven,  if  we  knew 

what  it  were. 

This  is  very  neatly  put,  and  it  smtici- 
pates  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Restora- 
tion— that  spirit  which  gradually  made 
lyrical  poetry  impossible  and  set  the 
best  poets  writing  satire.  Suckling  has 
found  love  out;  and  be  is  the  precursor 
of  those  comedians  wbo  had  found  life 
out  and  who  seemed  to  exhaust  the  last 
energies  of  literature  in  saying  so.  If 
the  spirit  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  express  had  remained  predominant 
there  would  have  been  an  end,  not  only 
of  poetry,  but  of  all  literature,  except, 
perhaps,  ribald  verses.      The  man  of 


fashion,  if  he  takes  to  literature,  lives 
upon  the  exertion  of  others  Just  as 
much  as  he  lives  upon  them  in  more 
material  things.  Suckling  in  all  this 
cynical  trifling  is  a  mere  spendthrift, 
throwing  away  the  great  tnu^tions  of 
poetry,  and  the  emotions  on  which  they 
are  based,  with  both  hands.  He  makes 
fun  of  his  great  poetic  Inheritance,  as 
a  profligate  heir  makes  ducks  and 
drakes  of  his  property.  He  is  very 
clever  at  the  trick  of  suddenly  letting 
the  reader  down,  and  he  often  adopts 
the  intense  and  mysterious  manner  of 
Donne  when  he  intende  to  do  this. 
Thus,  echoing  one  of  the  most  famous 
lines  of  Donne,  he  begins — 

O!  for  some  honest  lover's  ghost — 

who  is  to  tell  him — 

Whether  the  nobler  chaplets  wear. 
Those   that   their  mistress'   scorn   did 

bear. 

Or  those  that  were  used  kindly. 

There  can,  he  thinks,  be  no  real  conso- 
lation in  the  underworld  for  the  faith- 
ful but  despised  lovers  of  this — 

And  Sophonisba  must 
Be  his  whom  she  held  dear. 
Not  his  who  loved  her  here; 
The  sweet  Philoclea,  since  she  died. 
Lies  by  her  Pirocles  his  side. 
Not  by  Amphialus. 

Therefore,  he  concludes— 

Some  bays,  perchance,  or  myrtle  bough« 
For  difference  crowns  the  brow 
Of  those  kind  souls  that  were 
The  noble  martyrs  here; 
And  if  that  be  the  only  odds, 
(As  who  can  tell?)  ye  kinder  gods. 
Give  me  the  woman  here — 

Here,  though  the  form  is  the  form  of 
Donne,  the  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  By- 
ron's "Don  Juan."  Poetry  is  used  to 
make  fun  of  itself,  and  the  trick  of  the 
prosaic  ending  is  used  Just  as  it  is 
often  used  in  the  concluding  couplet  of 
Byron's  ottava  rima.  It  is  used  even 
more  effectively  in  "The  Siege,"  which 
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again  begins  in  the  very  manner  of 
Donne — 

'Tls  now,  since  I  sat  down  before 

That  f oolisb  fort,  a  heart, 
(Time  strangely   spent),   a   year   and 
more, 

And  still  I  did  my  part 

He  relates  in  a  series  of  rather  tiresome 
metaphors  bow  he  used  every  siege  en- 
gine in  vain;  and  then  he  continues  in 
what  seems  a  chivalrous  and  heroic 
strain — 

I  sent  to  know  from  whence  and  where 
These  hopes  and  this  relief? 

A  spy  informed.  Honor  was  there. 
And  did  command  in  chief. 

But  in  the  last  verse  be  tells  us  what 
he  thinks  of  this  much-praised  honor — 

To  such  a  place  our  camp  remove, 

As  will  no  siege  abide; 
I  hate  a  fool  that  starves  her  love, 

Only  to  feed  her  pride. 

These  last  two  lines  are  in  Suckling's 
natural  manner,  the  manner  which 
made  Millamant  admire  bim  so  much. 
No  doubt  to  the  society  of  the  Restora- 
tion he  seemed  the  first  poet  who  wrote 
like  a  man  of  tlie  world  and  told  the 
truth  about  the  passions.  They  cared 
nothing  about  the  wit  of  his  master 
Donne,  for  that  was  wit  in  earnest; 
Suckling  took  it  and  used  it  for  its 
proper  purpose,  which  was  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  little  plain  speaking.  In 
the  most  famous  of  his  songs,  "Why 
so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover?"  he  makes 
the  same  use  of  the  Elizabethan  man- 
ner. It  comes  in  Aglawa,  which  is  an 
attempt  at  an  Blizabethan  tragedy;  and 
one  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  given 
the  play  the  same  turn  as  the  lyric.  He 
might  have  done  something  amusing  if 
he  had  chosen  to  make  fun  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama.  But  Aglaura  is  not 
amusing,  and  the  famous  song  is  the 
only  occasion  in  it  where  Suckling 
speaks  like  himself — 

Quit,   quit,   for  shame,   this   will   not 
move; 


This  cannot  take  her. 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 
Nothing  can  make  her; 
The  devil  take  her. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this 
light-mindedness,  which  shows  that  it 
is  not  light-heartedness.  Suckling  can- 
not be  sombre,  like  his  master  Donne; 
the  thought  of  Death  does  not  make 
him  sing  of 

A   bracelet  of  bright  hair  about  the 
bone. 

or  the  meeting  of  lovers  at  the  resur- 
rection. To  him  it  is  like  a  nasty 
taste  in  the  mouth,  spoiling  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  moment.  In  his  ''Farewell 
to  Love,"  he  is  cured  of  love,  he  tells 
us,  by  thinking  how  every  woman  will 
look  when  she  is  dead — 

The  locks,  that  curPd  o'er  each  ear  be. 
Hang  like  two  master-worms  to  me. 
That  (as  we  see) 

Have  tasted  to  the  rest 

Two  holes,  where  they  like't  best 

A  quick  corse,  methinks,  I  spy 
In  ev'ry  woman,  and  mine  eye. 
At  passing  by. 

Checks,  and  is  troubled,  just 

As  if  it  rose  from  dust 

The  end  of  this  kind  of  philosophy  is 
to  see  a  quick  corpse  in  everything;  and 
thus  it  defeats  its  own  purpose  of 
clearing  life  of  all  obstruction  to  pleas- 
ure. For  that  also  is  proved  an  illu- 
sion like  all  the  nobler  illusions,  and 
crumbles  to  dust  and  dshes  with  them. 
Suckling  laughs  at  the  poetry  of  ro- 
mantic love,  and  his  own  poetry  dies 
out  in  this  ugly  prose — 

A  quick  corse,  methinks,  I  spy 
In  ev'ry  woman. 

There  is  even  a  kind  of  insanity  in  his 
horrible  verses  upon  "The  Deformed 
Mistress"  which  reminds  one  that  he 
is  supposed  to  have  put  an  end  to 
himself. 

Yet  Suckling  must  have  had  a  great 
power  of  enjoying  himself;  and  he 
writes  his  best  when  he  forgets  to  be  a 
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wit  and  a  cynic  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  expresses  his  enjoyment  in 
language  of  an  almost  rustic  simplicity. 
In  the  Ballad  upon  a  Wedding  he  is  the 
Skelton  of  his  age,  making  poetry  out 
of  doggerel,  turning  away  from  all  out- 
worn literary  artifice  to  write  verses  as 
if  they  had  never  been  written  before. 
Perhaps  in  his  heart  he  was  not  a  man 
of  fashion  at  aU,  but  a  child  of  nature. 
He  talks  like  one  in  the  Ballad  upon  a 
Wedding;  and  so  rare  is  this  "easy  nat- 
ural*' way  of  talking  in  verse  that  it 
has  no  fellow  in  the  language.       To 
quote  from  it  is  to  do  it  injustice,  for 
one  verse  tumbles  over  another,  as  if 
the    writer   were   so   eager    he   could 
scarcely  draw  breath  between  them; 
and  in  a  single  verse  this  air  of  eager- 
ness, which  is  the  charm  of  the  whole. 
Is  lost      There  are  three  lines  of  one 
verse  that  every  one  knows  and  that 
Herrick,  for  once  wanting  in  tact,  iml- 
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tated  and  spoiled;  yet  they  are  less 
beautiful  than  the  three  lines  that  fol- 
low, so  we  will  quote  the  whole  veiBe 
to  show  Suckling  at  his  best: — 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  fear'd  the  light 
But  O,  she  dances  such  a  way! 
No  sun  upon  an  Baster-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  end  even 
his  masterpiece  without  a  wink  and 
leer,  at  the  same  moment  remembering 
to  be  a  rake  and  forgetting  to  be  a 
X)oet  A  knovring  air  is  as  tiresome  in 
literature  as  in  life;  and  Suckling  was 
almost  the  first  of  our  poets  to  adopt  It 
Perhaps,  if  he  had  lived  to  the  Restora- 
tion, when  all  the  fashionable  poets 
wore  a  knowing  air,  he  would  have  re- 
pented in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  for  he 
certainly  had  too  much  talent  to  waste 
it  in  raising  an  ugly  laugh. 
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["It  will  be  wise  of  the  men  to  oapitalate  at  onoe,  and  no  longer  insist  upon  male  snperior- 

tj  and  male  privileges.   Their  mie  is  nearly  over.   And  if,  in  the  see-saw  of  human  events, 

they  should  in  the  future  be  placed  in  a  subordinate  position,  we  must  aooord  them  more 


generous  treatment  than  they  have  given  us.  We  must  not  retaUate.  On  the  oontrary,  we 
should  resist  all  attempts  to  degrade  them,  and  let  equality  be  our  motto  then  as  now."— 
Xody  Cook,^ 

Sisters-in-arms.  the  fight  is  done. 
The  glorious  cause  of  Woman  won. 
And  conquered  Man  now  quakes  to  feel 
Upon  his  neck  the  high  French  heel. 

Yet,  in  our  great  triumphant  hour. 
Shall  we,  like  Man,  abuse  our  power 
And  make  of  him  the  hapless  victim 
He  made  of  Woman  ere  she  licked  him? 


Nay,  sisters  be  it  our  desire 
To  heap  his  head  with  coals  of  fire 
And  let  him  find  a  foe  in  us 
Not  merely  Just  but  generous. 

The  vanquished  tyrant  sees  at  length 
That  we  possess  the  giant's  strength; 
But,  if  he  do  not  prove  defiant 
We  will  not  use  it  like  a  giant 
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The  light  and  tender  touch,  the  heart 
Of  mercy — these  are  Woman's  part, 
And  in  the  age  that  dawns  to-day 
All  thoughts  of  vengeance  shall  away. 

We  will  not.  in  vindictiTe  spite. 
Degrade  the  foe.  as  well  we  might; 
But  let  us  rather  in  the  sequel 
Treat  him  as  though  he  were  an  equal. 

We  don't  propose  to  bar  the  spheres 
Of  all  professional  careers. 
But  unto  men  shall  ^  be  committed 
The  work  for  which  we  find  them  fitted. 

The  Church  between  us  we'll  divide. 
An  equal  share  for  either  side. 
Apportioned  in  the  proper  way — 
The  rectors  we,  the  curates  they. 

So.  also«  will  we  leave  ajar 
The  door  that  leads  one  to  the  Bar 
And  freely  let  them  take  their  places 
As  devils  unto  us.  the  K.G.'8. 

The  world  of  business  too  we'll  throw 
Ope  to  our  conscience-stricken  foe. 
And  leave  who  can  to  make  his  mark 
As  office-boy  or  Junior  clerk. 
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Long  practice  has  made  Miss  Alice 
Brown  so  complete  a  mistress  of  the 
art  of  "short-story"  writing  that  one 
begins  each  of  the  sixteen  tales  in  her 
**Oountry  Neighbors"  with  a  comfort- 
able assurance  that  it  will  end  precisely 
as  it  should,  whether  pathetically  or 
humorously,  and  that  no  little  enjoy- 
ment will  come  to  the  reader  before  the 
closing  page  is  turned.  The  mainspring 
of  the  story  may  be  the  blindness  of 
well  meaning  but  unimaginatiye  hus- 
bands and  lovers;  the  salutary  self-will 
of  their  mates;  or  the  foibles  of  selfish 
middle  age,  but  the  mechanism  is  al- 
ways fiawless,  and  the  small  volume 
will  be  a  most  agreeable  companion  for 


summer  afternoons.    Houghton  MiflUn 
Company. 

Miss  Bliasabeth  Dejeans's  ''The  Heart 
of  Desire"  so  little  resembles  her  first 
book,  '*The  Winning  Chance"  that  com- 
parison is  hardly  possible,  but  it  is  a 
long  and  very  well-plotted  family  ro- 
mance, of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  an  outline  without  revealing  all  its 
mysteries.  Two  women  and  three  men« 
one  a  mercenary  villain,  are  the  chief 
characters,  and  California  is  the  scene, 
but  the  strongest  interest  lies  in  a 
man's  faithful  love,  one  of  those  unself- 
ish passions  which  belong  to  no  cen- 
tury and  no  meridian,  but  are  dominant 
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from  the  beginning.  The  author  suc- 
ceeds in  making  her  characters  grow 
before  the  reader's  eyes,  the  heroine  de- 
veloping from  an  amiable,  patient  gtrl 
to  a  clever,  gracious  woman,  and  this 
indicates  a  perceptible  advance  in  her 
art  Three  colored  pictures  signed  by 
"The  Kenneys,'*  illustrate  the  story. 
J.  B.  Uppincott  Company. 

In  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland's  "Oavanagh, 
Forest  Banger"  the  hero's  struggle  with 
the  perfect  lawlessness  of  a  region  of 
Wyoming  in  which  neither  the  police 
nor  the  sheriff  is  properly  detached 
from  the  law-breaking  element  is  the 
most  impcHTtant  element  of  the  plot,  but 
the  heroine  has  the  task  of  reconciling 
herself  to  an  uncommonly  uncongenial 
environment  Betuming  to  her  home 
after  a  ten  years'  absence  at  school,  she 
finds  her  mother  the  keeper  of  a  very 
dirty  hotel  of  doubtful  reputation,  the 
name  of  her  dead  father  a  byword,  and 
hardly  a  man  or  woman  in  the  town 
capable  of  understanding  her.  She  in- 
stitutes household  reforms,  she  makes 
friends  with  the  forest  officials  who 
visit  the  hotel,  and  in  time  discovers 
certain  ameliorating  circumstances  in 
her  lot  and  is  left  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage with  the  hero.  The  forest  work 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
prosecution  are  skilfully  set  forth  and 
the  author's  sympathy  with  Mr.  Pinchot 
is  evinced  with  less  reserve  than  is 
generally  exhibited  by  novelists,  when 
treating  contemporary  matters.  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

Mr.  H.  Belloc's  indolent  irony  never 
repeats  itself,  and  his  former  volume  of 
little  essays  "On  Nothing  and  Kindred 
Subjects"  is  supplemented,  not  Imitated 
in  "On  Everything,"  the  lately  pub- 
lished collection  of  about  forty  brief  pa- 
pers originally  contributed  to  the  Morn- 
ing Post  The  papers  are  sometimes 
imaginative,  as  for  instance  a  glimpse 
of  Hanno   in    his   club   In    Carthage: 


sometimes  descriptive  of  nature,  as  "On 
Some  Little  Horses";  again  half  his- 
toric like  "The  Weald"  and  "On  London 
and  the  Houses  in  it";  and  sometimes 
they  are  airily  prophetic;  they  may  be 
satirical  like  "A  Beconstruction  of  the 
Past,"  a  description  of  the  present  as 
it  may  conceivably  appear  to  the  fu- 
ture archaeologist  Such  papers  are 
at  a  disadvantage  when  read  consecu- 
tively, even  when  ingmiionsly  as- 
sorted to  give  variety,  but  Mr.  Belloc's 
are  among  the  very  best  of  their  kind, 
being  well  written  and  full  of  small 
i^iginalitles  of  thought  and  expression. 
More  than  one  of  his  themes  have  been 
recently  treated  by  authors  much  bet- 
ter known  than  he,  but  the  interest 
of  his  work  is  not  thereby  lowered. 
Young  writers  for  the  press  will  find 
him  as  well  worth  studying  as  the 
Henry  James  of  the  early  days  before 
the  dash  and  the  parenthesis  trans- 
formed his  style,  and  their  elders  will 
be  grateful  for  a  writer  whose  humor 
is  not  brutally  paradoxical.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co. 

Having  all  the  courts  and  crowned 
beads  of  Europe  at  his  mercy  to  prove 
Miss  Frances  Balrd's  thesis  that  the 
real  history  of  modem  times  will  al- 
ways be  suppressed  for  reasons  of 
state,  Mr.  Beginald  Kauffman  pro- 
ceeds In  his  "My  Heart  and  Stephanie" 
to  show  precisely  when,  where  and  how 
a  certain  Prince,  long  reputed  dead, 
really  perished.  It  is  a  very  good  real 
mystery  and  In  the  story  it  is  so  en- 
twined with  many  others  that  one  is 
kept  in  comfortable  darkness  to  the 
end,  but  why  Stephanie  loves  Sammy 
and  for  his  sake  abandons  her  country 
and  becomes  an  American  citizen,  is 
also  a  mystery,  for  Sammy  is  only 
moderately  clever  and  moderately 
brave,  and  her  bestowal  of  her  affec- 
tions upon  him  is  extraordinarily  sud- 
den. Frances  Baird  and  the  Austrian 
ambassador  to  the  Blys^e  are  excellent 
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figures,  and  the  viUain  with  the  usual 
consonantal  vlUaln's  name  Is  well 
imagined.  As  for  the  real  prince,  he  is 
assuredly  beyond  being  grieved  by  Mr. 
Kauffman's  unceremonious  treatment 
of  him,  and  the  other  two  against 
whom  he  brings  charges  will  probably 
never  hear  of  the  sins  Imputed  to  them. 
The  publication  of  these  fables  in  a 
book  oddly  coincides  with  the  great  so- 
licitude of  certain  writers  in  current 
magazines  as  to  the  present  accuracy  of 
the  American  press.  The  American 
novel  is  as  responsible  for  current  mis- 
information in  regard  to  intematiional 
affairs  as  the  American  newspaper,  and 
any  consideration  of  the  subject  must 
extend  its  scope  to  light  fiction  such 
as  this.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
two  excellent  portraits  in  color,  and  is 
bound  attractively.  L.  G.  Page  & 
Oo. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Watts  is  an  ardent  dis- 
ciple of  Thackeray  and  her  "Nathan 
Burke*'  is  one  long  reminder  of  "Henry 
Esmond,"  not  because  her  personages 
are  Uke  those  in  the  great  English  ro- 
mance, for  they  are  totally  different;  not 
because  there  are  some  parallel  inci- 
dents, as  for  Instance  Quitman's  dis- 
like of  Scott  and  Webb's  hatred  of 
Marlborough  and  the  belief  of  each  sub- 
ordinate that  be  is  detested  by  his 
chief;  but  because  her  mind  is  so  at- 
tuned to  the  Thackeray  manner,  that 
she  turns  her  phrases  and  sentences  to 
harmonize  with  It,  and  also  because 
she  has  caught  her  model's  very  trick  of 
musingly  slipping  from  the  present  to 
the  past  and  back  again  to  the  present. 
Inasmuch  as  one  may  not  have  a  new 
Thackeray  novel  in  reality  here  is  a 
fair  substitute.  The  hero's  career  is 
traced  from  his  penniless  boyhood 
through  his  years  of  service  in  the 
household  of  a  rich  man  whose  little 
niece  adores  him,  and  whose  dull  son 
despises  him,  upward  through  the  years 
in  which  he  builds  more  stately  man- 


sions for  his  soul,  studying  and  read- 
ing and  making  himself  a  man.  The 
'Tippecanoe  oiid  Tyler  too"  election 
business,  and  the  Mexican  war  serve 
him  as  schools  and  his  friends  are  his 
involuntary  teachers  aided  by  a  girl 
or  two,  and  matrons  of  many  sorts. 
Both  the  women  and  the  men  are  well 
described,  ate  consistent  and  natural, 
and  although  the  size  of  the  book  ia  for- 
midable at  first  one  would  not  wish  to 
spare  one  of  its  628  pages.  It  is  a 
clear  glass  through  which  one  may  see 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  its 
time.  The  author  has  studied  the  man- 
ners and  life  of  the  time  to  better  pur- 
pose than  most  historians.  "Nathan 
Burke"  ranks  very  high  among  recent 
American  historical  novels.  MacmUlan 
Company. 

Captain  Vladimir  Semenoff's  former 
works,  "Rasplata"  and  "The  Battle  of 
Tsushima"  have  made  their  way  to  the 
hearts  of  American  and  English  readers 
in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  volumes 
put  forth  by  Japanese  writers  and  sym- 
pathizers with  Japan,  but  his  "The 
Price  of  Blood,"  now  Issued,  demands 
attention  less  for  its  historical  value, 
than  for  its  frank  revelations  as  to  the 
actual  feelings  of  a  wounded  prisoner 
of  war.  The  book  is  a  transcription  of 
the  author's  diary  in  hospital  and  in 
prison  camp,  presenting  gaps  on  the 
days  when  pain  or  weakness  paralyzed 
him,  but  with  no  changes  or  additions; 
consequently,  both  the  record  of  his 
sensations  and  of  his  impressions  of 
his  captors  are  fresh,  and  more  valu- 
able than  if  carefully  polished.  When 
the  Japanese  sympathetically  inform 
their  prisoners  of  the  Czar's  message  of 
thanks  to  them,  he  feels  their  delicacy. 
When  they  admit  all  manner  of  an- 
archical literature  and  speakers  to  the 
camp  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  saying, 
"Our  rule  is  'Injure  your  enemy  in 
whatsoever  way  you  can,' "  he  calls 
them  nothing  worse  than  cynical,  and 
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wben  mutiny  follows,  he  records  it 
without  passion,  although  wkh  feeling. 
His  arrival  in  his  own  country,  a 
plunge  into  riots  and  disorder  and  the 
promise  of  a  court  martial  for  all  the 
officers  from  the  Admiral  downward 
end  the  book.  When  he  heard  that  this 
was  to  be  the  **priGe  of  blood"  shed  for 
Russia  he  found  his  diary,  crossed  out 
his  promise  to  Russia  of  all  his  blood 
and  all  his  strength  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  wrote,  "For  my  country 
—yes.  But  with  you,  I  have  paid  my 
reckoning,"  **you"  meaning  the  Naval 
Ministry.  The  tale  is  melancholy,  but' 
memorable  as  one  of  the  logical  results 
of  the  working  of  the  anomalous  policy 
by  which  the  machinery  of  Russian 
government  te  directed,  and  it  should 
be  read  by  those  engaged  in  studying 
the  Bmpire  at  large  or  any  group  of  its 
citizens,  official,  military,  or  rebellious. 
B.  P.  Dutton  &  06. 

If  in  these  days  when  it  is  regarded 
as  rather  narrow-minded  to  observe 
Sunday  in  the  fashion  of  the  fathers, 
there  be  any  chUd  to  whom  all  but  re- 
ligious books  are  denied  Sunday  after- 
noons, let  him  take  the  Rev.  Henry  H. 
Jessup's  "Fifty-three  Years  in  Syria," 
and  be  thankful  that  he  is  not  as  the 
heathen  who  read  the  comparatively 
dull  "Rob  the  Rifle-Ranger,"  or  "Dig- 
ger, Detective."  Let  him  take  it,  that 
is,  unless  both  of  his  parents  are  read- 
ing it,  and  neither  of  the  two  big  vol- 
umes can  be  wrested  from  them;  it 
makes  no  difference  which  one  he  ob- 
tains, unless  he  entertains  vain  preju- 
dices as  to  consecutive  reading,  for  he 
cannot  turn  two  pages  without  finding 
a  good  story.  The  first  volume  is  per- 
haps the  better  for  a  boy,  as  it  tells  of 
a  wilder  period  and  contains  less  se- 
rious exposition  of  the  political  situa- 
tion.      There  Is  a  difference  between 


the  Syria  of  1856,  when  a  missionarjt 
might  live  in  an  unspeakable  hovel 
and  be  thankful  that  a  roof  covered 
him  and  when  he  could  hear  of  no  na- 
tive woman  who  could  read;  and  the 
Syria  of  colleges,  of  women  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  emancipation  from  the  old 
Moslem  restrictions;  of  an  American 
press  sending  its  products  to  three  con- 
tinents; of  railways;  of  Sunday  schools 
and  Sunday  school  songs  written  to  mu- 
sic in  the  Burc^ean  mode,  and  of  Pan 
Islamism  and  New  Turk^.      One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  difference  is  the 
work  done  by  Dr.  Jessup  and  his  com- 
panions, as  all  the  Protestant  world  is 
aware,  and  his  long  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  country  gives  ex- 
traordinary value  to  his  opinions  on  the 
present  position  of  all  parties  in  Syria 
and  the  countries  the  affairs  of  which 
are    inextricably    entangled    with    its 
own.      The  outline  history  of  the  Syria 
Mission  from  1820  to  1900  and  the  ap- 
pended statistics  to  1009  should  silence 
the  stock  Jests  as  to  the  ratio  between 
dollars  and  years  of  missionary  sacri- 
fice on  one  side,  and  the  number  of 
converts  on  the  other.      But,  the  good 
stories  for  the  small  boy,  and  the  poll- 
ties  for  the  student  of  international  af- 
fairs,  evcm   the  statistics  of  mission 
success  will  as  the  reader  comes  nearer 
the  last  page  fall  into  their  proper  place 
as  here  subordinate  to  the  figure  of  a 
real  man,  and  all  the  more  surely,  that 
save  for  an  occasional  jest  at  his  own 
expense,  the  writer  is  evidently  quite 
indifferent  as  to  the  impression  made 
by   his   own   character.       He   has  so 
long  lived  for  ends  above  his  own  wel- 
fare, beyond  his  own  interest;  he  has  so 
struggled  for  the  success  of  his  Mas- 
ter's work  that  in  his  own  eyes  he  is 
nothing.     So   much  the  more  reason 
why  his  book  should  be  widely  read. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Ck>mpany. 
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There. —  The  Middle  Watch, 


THEKE. 

There  the  hawk  and  the  eagle  will  nest 
In  groves  of  the  myrtle  and  palm 

By  the  dove,  and  the  dove  be  at  rest 
And  the  Lion  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb. 

The  Lion,  with  eyes  of  deep  gold, 
And  his  tawny,  magnificent  fleece. 

Shall  play  with  the  lambs  of  the  fold. 
And   the   lambs   of   the   fold   be   at 
peace. 

The  Lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb 

In    the    green,    daisied    grass    by    a 

spring. 

in  the  shade  of  the  myrtle  and  pnlm. 

Where  the   doves   preen    the    breast 

and  the  wing. 


The  anguish,    the   flight,    the   despair. 
The  red  dying  that  blotted  it  all. 

Yea,  creatures,  all  harmless  and  kind. 
As  6oil  made  them  wlien  E2den  be- 
gan. 
Shall  be  friends  in  the  sun  and  sweet 
wind. 
Shall  be  brotliers,  the  beast  and  the 
man. 

\\y  the  Lion  shall  lie  down  the  lamb, 
By  the  great  dappled  sides  will  he 
lie. 
Nor  bleat  for  his  wandering  dam. 
Nor  long  thnt  his  mother  were  nigh. 

Katharine  Tynan, 

The  Thrush. 


And  there  shall  that  bright  worm,  the 
Snake, 

His  poison,  his  fangs  cast  away. 
With  the  robin  his  sweet  pleasure  take. 

And  sit  with  the  rabbits  at  play. 

The  Lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamii. 
And  the  heart  of  the  Tiger,  grown 
mild. 

In  that  season  of  ex<iuisite  calm, 
The  Tiger  shall  sport  with  the  child. 

Creation  shall  live  in  such  peace, 
No  longer  in  hate,  but  in  love. 

The  striiied  wasp  shall  not  sting,  nor 
the  bees. 
The  vulture  shall  be  as  the  dove. 


THE    :yilDDLE    WATCH. 

In  a  blue  dusk  the  ship  astern 

Uplifts  her  slender  spars. 
With  golden  lights  that  seem  to  bum 

Among  the  silver  stars. 
Like  fleets  along  a  cloudy  shore 

The  constellations  creep. 
Like  planets  on  the  ocean  floor 

Our  silent  course  we  keep. 

And  over  the  endless  plain 
Qui  of  the  night  forlorn 

Rises  a  faint  refrain, 
A  Sony  of  the  day  to  be  horn, — 

Watch,  oh  tcatch,  till  ye  find  again 
Life  and  the  land  of  mom! 


With   the   bright  singing  birds  in  the 
leaves. 
And  the  fish  in  the  wave,  and  the 
flowers, 
God  smiles  as  He  walks  there  of  eves. 
And  the  dew  shall  be  kind,  and  the 
showers. 

On  the  green,  daisied  grass  *neath  the 
boughs, 
Her  fleece  newly-washM  and  white. 
The    sheep    near    the    Shepherd  shall 
browse. 
Nor   shake   though    the    wolf   be   in 
sight. 

That   timorous  creature  the  hare 
Shall  play  with  the  dog.  nor  recall 


From  a  dim  West  to  a  dark  East 

Our  lines  unwavering  head. 
As  if  their  motion  long  had  ceased 

And  Time  itself  were  dead. 
Vainly  we  watch  the  deep  below. 

Vainly  the  void  above; 
They  died  a  thousand  years  ago, — 

Life  and  the  land  we  love. 

But  over  the  endless  plain 
Out  of  the  night  forlom 

Rises  a  faint  refrain, 
A  song  of  the  day  to  he  horn, — 

Watch,  oh  watch,  till  ite  find  again 
Life  and  the  land  of  mom! 

JTenry  yeH:holt. 

Tlo  S|HK*Utor. 
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In  attemptiug  an  estimate,  or  even  a 
description,  of  a  living  great  man,  one 
is  at  a  dlsadyantage  which  is  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  if  one  Is  per- 
sonally acQuainted  with  him.  It  is  al- 
ways difficult,  in  personal  intercourse, 
to  realize  that  a  being  who  looks  and 
talks  like  an  ordinary  mortal  Is  really 
a  historical  personage.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  one  tries  to  get  a  vi^w  of 
the  great  man  through  other  eyes,  one 
is  conscious  that  the  limelight  is  full 
on,  and  that  the  hero  is  taking  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stage  in  a  manner  quite  in- 
consistent with  real  life.  In  trying  to 
reconcile  these  two  points  of  view,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  err  on 
the  opposite  side  to  most  of  Roosevelt's 
admirers.  I  find  his  own  countrymen 
growing  dithyrambic  over  him  as  a 
philosopher,  a  great  diplomatist,  an  eth- 
ical teacher,  and  so  forth.  But  to  me 
he  appears  as  none  of  these  things. 
Studying  his  writings  and  speeches,  I 
find  neither  deep  thought  nor  special 
originality  of  view— their  characteris- 
tics are  courage,  honesty,  and  sincerity, 
broad-minded  common  sense,  and  con- 
siderable raciness  of  expression.  If 
this  is  philosophy,  then  many  people, 
like  M.  Jourdain  with  prose,  talk  phil- 
O80|>hy  without  knowing  it.  Studying 
his  acts,  I  find  very  little  statecraft,  un- 
less it  is  statecraft  to  cut  Oordian 
knots  with  a  sword  and  knock  down 
opposition  with  a  "Big  Stick.*'  In 
short,  his  character  and  attainments 
eeem  to  me  to  be  not  more  heroic  than 
those  of  a  number  of  other  men  I  have 
known.  But  these  will  go  down  (or  have 
gone  down)  to  their  graves  unhonored 
and  unsung,  whereas  Theodore  Roose- 
velt is  one  of  the  best-known  men  in 
the  world,  and  has  left  an  indelible 
miirk  on  history.  There  is  something, 
of  couree,  in  a  background.  The  con- 
ditions of   public   life   in   the   United 


States  when  Roosevelt  entered  it  were 
such  as  to  throw  a  figure,  which  might 
not  have  arrested  so  much  attention 
elsewhere.  Into  strong  relief.  But 
Roosevelt  has  two  qualities  which  do 
raise  lilm  entirely  above  the  average 
politician,  and  to  these,  far  more  than 
to  any  intellectual  superiority,  he  owes 
his  success.  They  are  courage  and  in- 
dustry. Before  tracing  in  outline  the 
career  which  has  been  shaped  princi- 
pally with  these  two  weapons,  let  me 
try  to  sketch  briefly  the  arena  in  which 
Roosevelt  has  had  to  play  his  part. 

The  United  States  passed  through  a 
heroic  period  in  the  Civil  War,  then 
through  a  period  of  struggle  and  recon- 
struction, and  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  she  lapsed  Into  u 
phase  which  often  follows  such  stren- 
uous tiroes,  a  phase  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical stagnation — only  a  nation  cannot 
really  stagnate;  it  must  go  up  or  down. 
In  the  material  processes,  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  the  United  States  was 
progressing;  In  what  makes  for  true  na- 
tional welfare  she  was  beginning  to 
retrograde.  The  Democracy  which 
was  to  be  a  model  for  the  world  saw 
the  ac<]uisltion  by  corporations,  and 
even  by  single  individuals,  of  .such 
wealth  as  the  world  had  never  before 
known,  side  by  side  with  conditions  of 
woman  and  child  labor  worse  than  are 
found  in  most  countries  of  Ehirope. 
The  model  Government,  so  carefully 
shaped  by  its  progenitors,  had  become 
a  machine  worked  in  party  Interests — 
some  American  writers  do  not  scruple 
to  call  it  a  despotism.  The  public  life 
to  which  Washington  and  Hamilton 
had  devoted  themselves  had  become  so 
corrupt  that  few  reputable  Americans 
would  enter  the  political  arena.  Free 
competition  had  been  permitted  to  de- 
velop to  a  point  where  liberty  became 
license,  the  result  being  a  riot  of  in- 
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divlduallsm  varied  only  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  those  whose  success  gave  them 
the  power  to  tyrannize.  This  picture 
may  seem  over-colored^  but  as  merely  a 
bird*s-eye  view  of  the  general  condition 
of  public  life  in  America  when  Roose- 
velt first  came  on  the  scene  it  is  quite 
justified. 

His  first  experience,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,    immediately    on    leaving 
Harvard,  was  as  a  member  of  Assem- 
bly in  Albany,  the  capital  of  New  Yortc 
State.      State  politics,  with  their  Umi- 
tations,  were  regarded  by  most  of  those 
who  participated  in  them  chiefly  as  a 
**means  to  gain  some  private  end";  but 
young    Roosevelt    at   once    became    a 
marked  man  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he    had    no    **private    end."    He    had 
means — not  a  fortune,  but  an  indepen- 
dence— and  with  Dutch,  Scottish  and 
Huguenot  blood  in  his  veins  he  had  an 
idealism    which    made    him    care   for 
work  for  its  own  sake.      He  went  into 
politics  because  he  liked  doing  things, 
not  to  make  money.      No  man  has  a 
more  thorough  contempt  than  he  for 
that  unlovely  type,  the  dollar  hunter. 
"There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  ig- 
noble character  than  the  mere  money- 
getting  American,"  he  has  often  said. 
An  ardent  reformer,  especially  as  re- 
gards New  York  City  government,  he 
became  the  leader  of  his  party,  both  in 
office  and  in  opposition.      At  this  pe- 
riod he  also  found  time  to  write,  and 
his  Haval  War  of  1812,  published  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  Navy  and 
mercantile  marine  were  at  their  lowest, 
is  recognized  as  a  standard  work. 

In  1884  Roosevelt,  for  domestic  rea- 
sons and  considerations  of  health, 
bought  a  ranch  in  Wyoming,  in  the 
country  known  as  "the  arid  belt,"  and 
spent  two  years  there.  This  is  the 
nearest  he  ever  got  to  being  a  "cow- 
boy." or  "cow-puncher,"  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  has  so  often  been  pictured. 
Originally  by  no  means  robust — "pi- 
geon-breasted and  asthmatic,"  he  calls 


himself — he  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  outdoor  life,  and  acquired  that  love 
of  sport  and  Nature  which  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead  ever  since.       It  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  West  was  the 
"making*'  of  Roosevelt  not  only  physic- 
ally but  also  politically.    Without  the 
ranch  life  there  would  have  been  no 
Rough   Riders,   no   Governor   of   New 
York,  and  no  President  I       He  after- 
wards wrote  a  series  of  books  (the  most 
notable  being  The  Winning  of  the  Weat)^ 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  insight 
into  the  life  and  character  of  the  West, 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  was  a 
thorough  Easterner  to  start  with.    This 
capacity  for  getting  into  the  skin  of 
any  part  he  has  had  to  play  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  his  char- 
acter, especially  when  we  remember  his 
practical  talents,  and  argues  a  larger 
dose   of  the  imaginative  and   sympa- 
thetic faculty  than  is  usual  with  prac- 
tical men.      "When  Roosevelt  is  at  a 
funeral,"  it  was  once  said  of  him,  "he 
acts  like  the  corpse,  and  when  he  is. 
at  a  wedding  everyone  takes  him  for 
the   bride."    It  is  also  instructive   to 
note  that  he  lost  money  in  Wyoming,, 
and  yet  he  enjoyed  himself  there  and 
bore   the    State    no    grudge.      Money^ 
making  is  one  of  the  few  things  he 
never   seems   to   have   been   good   at, 
which  makes  his  position  as  a  success- 
ful  man  in   America   unique.      From 
Wyoming  he  returned  to  New  York, 
and    ran    as    a    candidate    few    the 
mayoralty   of   the   city,   but   was   de- 
feated. 

Up  to  this  point  his  luck  certainly 
seemed  bad,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
was  better  than  appeared.  For  in- 
stance, had  he  become  mayor  he  would 
probably  have  been  drawn  again  Into 
State  politics  and  thus  deprived  of  the 
chance  of  winning  spurs  in  a  wid^ 
field.  Then  he  tried  to  get  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  but  was 
again  foiled  by  his  luck  which  decreed 
that  instead  of  a   post  in   which   he 
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ivould  have  been  only  a  lesser  luminary 
with  little  Initiative,  he  should  receive 
a  post  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
with  which  he  served  from  1889  to  18d5 
■and  of  which  he  soon  became  head. 
The  possibility  of  making  a  career  in 
politics  did  not  seem  to  him  very  prom- 
ising, as  he  would  only  go  into. that 
ephere  on  his  own  terms,  and  in  1893 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  his  career 
would  probably  lie  in  literature.    From 
1895-7  he  was  chief  of  the  Police  Com- 
mission in  New  York,  a  post  which 
many  of  his  friends  thought  him  fool- 
ish to  take,  as  beneath  his  position,  but 
his  work  there  was  to  prove  of  the 
greatest  usefulness.      Again,  when  the 
Cnban  War  broke  out  (Roosevelt  being 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Navy  at  the 
time)  he  wanted  to  get  a  post  on  the 
staff  of  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.      This 
proving  impossible,  he  determined  to 
form  a  volunteer  cavalry  regiment  and, 
having  persuaded  the  President  to  sanc- 
tion the  scheme,  collected  his  Rough 
Riders     (chiefly     from     his     Western 
friends),  horsed,  armed,  and  uniformed 
them,  and  got  them  off  to  Tampa  within 
thirty  days.       There  is  something  in- 
tensely Rooseveltian  about  this  exploit. 
He  knew  very  little  of  soldiering,  ex- 
cept what  he  had  picked  up  in  his  three 
years'  service  as  captain  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  was  ready  to  learn. 
He  had  a  friend,  however,  an  army  sur- 
geon,   Leonard    Wood,    whom    he    in- 
duced to  come  to  the  Rough  Riders  as 
Colonel  and  lick  both  them  and  their 
commander  into  military  shape.      This 
apparently  reckless  choice  of  a  military 
adviser  was  Justified  by  events,  since 
Wood     was     made     brigadier-general 
shortly  after,  and  the  Rough  Riders  did 
excellent  work.      It  is  the  exploit  of  a 
boy — ^a   big,  brave  boy — and  there  is 
something  of  the  Btemal  Boy  about  a 
great  deal  that  Roosevelt  has  done  and 
said.      Like  Peter  Pan,  he  will  never 
quite   grow    up.       The    story   of   the 
Rough  Riders  was  told  afterwards  by 


their  commander  in  a  picturesque  fash- 
ion which  made  them  the  heroes  of  the 
whole  Continent.  Their  relations  with 
him  were  almost  filial,  and  they  always 
appealed  to  him  when  in  trouble. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  them: 
•*Dear  Colonel, — I  am  in  trouble.  I 
shot  a  lady  in  the  eye,  but  I  did  not 
intend  to  hurt  the  lady — I,  was  shoot- 
ing at  my  wife."  To  another  Rough 
Rider  (under  arrest  for  horse-stealing) 
he  had  sent  two  hundred  dollars  to  pay 
counsel.  The  money  came  back;  there 
had  been  no  trial.  "We  elected  our 
District  Attorney  ourselves." 

That  closes  the  first  phase  of  Roose- 
velt*s  career.    Henceforth  it  is  a  steady 
ascent     to     the     pinnacle    of     fame. 
Standing  for  Governor  of  New  York 
State  on  his  military  record,  he  scored 
a  triumph,  and  was  able  to  continue 
some  of  the  reforms  he  had  begun  in 
other  capacities.     Then  in  1901  he  was 
practically  forced  by  his  party  to  accept 
the  post  of  Vice-President,  usually  a 
convenient  shelf  for  nonentities.      He 
protested  as  strongly  as  he  could*  and 
was  '^occupied  in  trying  not  to  be  made 
Vice-President"    In  a  review  as  early 
as  1896  he  wrote:  "The  Vice-President 
is  an  officer  unique  in  his  character 
and  functions,  or  to  speak  nwre  cor- 
rectly, in  his  want  of  functions,*'  and 
now  he  said,  "I  don't  want  to  sit  in  the 
Senate  for  four  years  and  say,  'All  in 
favor  of  the  motion.*    .    .    .    Besides, 
I'd  have  to  keep  quiet.''    It  is  usually 
understood  that,  as  the  Vice-President 
is  traditionally  ineligible  for  the  post 
which  he  understudies  (except  in  case 
of  the  President's  death),  Roosevelt  was 
pushed  into  it  by  those  of  his  own 
party  who  felt  him  to  be  too  independ- 
ent   for    the    party    machine.      Fate 
agtiln  played  one  of  her  tricks,  and  the 
assassination   of    McKinley    within    a 
few    months    of    his    election    called 
Roosevelt  to  fill  his  place  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Presidential  term.    That 
gave  him  time  to  show  his  mettle,  and 
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his  re-election  in  1904  was  practically 
certain. 

Tlie  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
is  a  i.ost  which  depends  for  its  power 
almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of 
the  man  who  fills  it  This  is  true,  of 
court;e,  of  almost  any  post,  but  more 
espeolally  of  one  in  which  the  poten- 
tialities are  so  great  as  to  place  almost 
supreme  administrative  and  executive 
power  within  the  grasp  of  a  man,  if  he 
has  the  courage  to  seize  them.  Amer- 
ican Presidents  had  usually,  for  a  long 
time  past,  been  chosen  by  the  party  ma- 
chine with  due  caution,  and  they  had 
proved  fairly  tractable.  The  party 
system  in  America  is  founded  on  no 
wide  cleavage  of  political  or  social 
ideals,  and  the  fact  that  elections  are 
held  automatically  every  four  years  ac- 
centuates the  lack  of  any  sharp  divid- 
ing issues.  The  principal  feature  was 
the  "spoils  system,''  where  almost 
the  whole  range  of  State  employment, 
including  even  the  consular  service  and 
the  laborers  in  Government  works,  was 
under  party  patronage.  Elections 
were  fought,  therefore,  largely  on  this 
issue.  The  party  in  office  was  employ- 
ing men  of  its  own  complexion,  who,  if 
the  other  side  got  in,  would  all  lose 
their  Jobs.  Theoretically,  the  Presi- 
dent had  the  right  of  all  nominations  to 
posts.  Practically,  the  senators  of 
each  State  regarded  the  patronage  of 
that  State  as  their  perquisite  and  privi- 
lege. Presidents  had  striven  against 
this.  President  Johnson  had  to  face 
Impeachment  trial.  Grant  suffered  se- 
Hous  troubles,  Cleveland  tried  his  best 
and  failed,  Garfield  met  his  death 
through  a  disappointed  office-seeker. 
But  the  "spoils  system''  seemed  to 
have  taken  such  a  hold  of  American  po- 
litical life  as  to  be  absolutely  bound  up 
with  it. 

Against  this  evil  Roosevelt  had  early 
begun  to  war,  and  in  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  he  had  done  a  great  deal  to 
scotch  the  dragon.      The  chief  work  of 


the  Commission  was  to  withdraw  from 
pai-ty  patronage  a  certain  number  of 
State  appointments,  instituting  an  ex- 
amination system,  under  which  a  reg- 
ister is  compiled  of  men  eligible  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  posts  in  each  State,  and 
from  these  registers  alone  the  nomina- 
tions are  made,  regardless  of  politics. 
During  the  six  years  of  his  work  on  the 
Civil    Service    Commission,    no    fewer 
than  50,000  posts  were  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  "spoils  system."    Needless  to 
say,  there  was  constant  opposition  to 
the  work  of  the  Commission,  especially 
after  Roosevelt  began  to  galvanize  It 
into  greater  activity.      The  money  for 
its  operations   had   to   be  voted   each 
year,  and  was  always  opposed  by  the 
malcontents,  though  not  always  openly. 
Oil  one  occasion  the  vote  was  cut  down. 
Roosevelt  promptiy  asked  for  the  sched- 
ule of  examination-routes,  and  cut  out 
all  tbe  districts  whose  representatives 
had  voted  against  the  supply,  explain- 
ing that,  since  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
down  the  work,  he  thought  this  the 
fairest  way  to  do  it!    Full  details  were 
supplied  to  the  Press,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  boycotted  districts  must 
have  felt  some  reluctance  to  face  their 
constituencies.      There    was    fuss,    of 
course,  but  Roosevelt  got  the  best  of  it 
When  he  became  President  he  fol- 
lowed out  the  principles  for  which  he 
had  always  stood.    In  making  an  ap- 
I)ointment  he  was  ready  to  give  a  Re- 
publican first  chance,  providing  otlier 
qualifications — character,  ability,  expe- 
rience—were   equal,    but   the    guidinsp 
principle  was  to  choose  tbe  best  man 
for  the  Job.      "Washington  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Presidents  of   the  United 
States  who  has,  as  a  rule,  acted  od 
these  principles,  said  Professor  Eliot» 
of  Harvard,  in  1903.    .    .    .    The  Civil 
Reform  agitation  is  nothing  but  an  ef- 
fort to  return,  in  regard  to  the  humble 
national    affairs,    to    the    pnictice    of 
Washington."        If   the   former   state- 
ment were  tnie  In  1W.3  It  was  no  longer 
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80  a  few  years  later,  when  Roosevelt 
had  got  into  the  saddle.       There  are 
other  points  of  resemhlance   between 
Roosevelt  and  Washington,  unlike  as 
they    are    in    many    respects.      Both 
taught  the  doctrine  of  duties   rather 
than  rights;  with  both  patriotism  and 
good  citizenship  are  basic  duties.      In- 
cidentally, it  may  be  said  that  Roose- 
velt has  never  been  afraid  to  help  his 
<*wn  friends,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  boy 
enough  to  feel  that  they  are  quite  ex- 
ceptionally good  fellows,  and  therefore 
Kuch  appointments   are  made  with  a 
clear  conscience.      Naturally,  his  atti- 
tude on  the  "spoils  system"  was  the 
source  of  much  party  dissatisfaction. 
How  was  he  able  to  stand  against  such 
a    powerful    organization    as    the  ma- 
chine? In  the  first  place  he  had  friends 
and  backers  within  the  party,  only  too 
glad  to  follow  the  clear  lead,  though 
not,    perhaps,    strong    enough    to    act 
without  it.    In  the  second  he  had  the 
enormous    advantage    of   his   personal 
popularity  with  the  people.      The  rea- 
son  for  this  popularity  Is  not  far  to 
seek.      Previous  Presidents,  for  some 
time  past,  had  been  persons  of  some- 
what local  reputation,  broaddothed  gen- 
tlemen of  unimpeachable  morals  and 
pl(  anant  manners.      Even  a  gift  of  ora- 
tory does  not  stamp  such  personalities 
on  the  imagination  of  a  people  as  va- 
rious and  scattered  as  the  people  of  the 
T United   States.       Roosevelt  was  quite 
d liferent.      New  York,  of  course,  knew 
him  well,  and  respected  him.  but  the 
AVest  knew  him  too.      He  Is  at  home  in 
rld5ng  breeches  and  a  flannel  shirt,  as 
ninch  as  in  the  frock  coat  of  conven- 
tion— perhaps  more  so.       A  thousand 
stories    of    his    prowess,     endurance, 
and  namitraderie  endeared  him  to  that 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
who  have  enough  left  of  the  primitive 
man  to  admire  a  mighty  hunter  and  a 
good  fighter.       The  Americans  love  a 
forceful     man — "dynamic"     Is     a     pet 
phrase  In  connection  with  Roosevelt — 


and  they  delight  in  the  boundless  en- 
ergy and  ceaseless  activity  that  he  sets 
In  motion;  in  his  love  of  the  hurly-burly 
and  the  storm-centre.  John  Morley 
said  he  had  seen  two  tremendous  works 
of  nature  in  America — the  Niagara 
Falls  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Then  the 
Rough  Rider  incident  gave  him  yet  an- 
other coat  of  picturesqueness.  His 
writings  had  brought  him  into  contact 
with  thousands  who  had  never  seen 
him,  and  his  blunt,  straightforward 
manuer,r  pnictical  commonsense,  and 
schoolboy  vein  of  humor  make  him  es- 
seiiitially  a  human  figure,  not  a  political 
abstraction.  No  President  since  Lin- 
coln has  enjoyed  so  large  a  measure  of 
personal  fame  and  popularity,  and  Lin- 
coln himself  was  by  no  means  so  Inti- 
mate a  figure  to  large  sections  of  the 
people  as  "Teddy."  They  have 
watched  him  grow,  as  it  were.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  a 
public  figure,  whereas  most  Amerk-au 
Presidents  have  been  almost  unknown, 
save  by  a  narrow  circle,  until  they  as- 
sumed the  highest  ofllce  In  the  gift  of 
the  American  people. 

No  one  can  accuse  Roosevelt  of  ob- 
taining his  popularity  by  truckling  to 
the  mob.  He  came  to  the  front  as  the 
opponent  of  Socialism,  quite  as  much 
as  the  attacker  of  privilege.  He  hates 
a  demagogue  even  more  than  a  "boss," 
and  does  not  scruple  to  say  so. 

We  are  certain  to  fail  if  we  adopt  the 
policy  of  the  demagogue  who  raves 
against  the  wealth  which  Is  simply  the 
form  of  an  embodied  thrift,  foresight, 
and  intelligence.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
worse  enemy  of  the  wage-workers  than 
the  man  who  condones  mob  violence  in 
any  shape,  or  who  preaches  class  ha- 
tred. ...  In  the  long  run  neither 
the  capitalist  nor  the  wage-earner  can 
be  helped  in  a  healthy  fashion,  save  by 
helping  the  other.  ...  If  ever  an- 
archy is  triumphant  Its  triumph  will 
last  but  for  one  red  moment,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded for  ages  by  the  gloomy  night  of 
despotism.     .     .     .     The  demagogue  in 
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all  bis  forms  is  as  characteristic  an  evil 
of  a  free  society  a«  a  courtier  is  of  a 
despotism.  .  .  .  Blatant  demagog^u- 
ism  Jeopardizes  the  existence  of  nil  free 
institutions.  Working-men, 

whose  lives  are  passed  in  one  unceasing 
round  of  narrow  and  monotonous  toil, 
are  not  unnaturally  inclined  to  pay  heed 
to  demagogues  and  professional  labor 
advocates  who  promise.  If  elected,  to 
try  and  pass  laws  to  better  their  con- 
dition. They  are  hardly  prepared  to 
understand  or  approve  the  American 
doctrine  of  government,  which  is  that 
the  State  cannot  ordinarily  attempt  to 
better  the  condition  of  a  man  or  set  of 
men,  but  can  merely  see  that  no  wrohg 
is  done  him  or  them  by  anyone  else, 
and  that  all  alike  have  a  fair  chance  In 
the  struggle  for  life — a  struggle 
wherein,  it  may  at  once  be  freely 
though  sadly  acknowledged,  very  many 
are  bound  to  fail,  no  matter  how  ideally 
perfect  any  given  system  of  govern- 
ment may  be.  ...  So  now  it  be- 
hoves each  of  us  so  to  conduct  his 
civil  life,  so  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen, that  we  shall  in  the  most  effective 
way  war  against  the  spirit  of  anarchy 
In  all  its  forms. 

This  series  of  quotations,  taken  from 
a  number  of  different  speeches  and 
writings,  gives  Roosevelt's  social  and 
political  theories,  and  his  attitude  to- 
wards one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
day,  In  a  nutshell. 

The  story  of  Roosevelt's  campaign 
against  Trusts  is  far  too  involved  to  bo 
more  than  touched  on.  He  never  In- 
tended their  destruction,  but  desired  to 
regulate  them.  His  success  must  not 
be  measured  pierely  by  apparent  results. 
His  whole  public  career  has  been  a 
campaign  against  corruption  and  mo- 
nopoly, and  both  are  still  features  of 
American  public  life.  But  what  Roose- 
velt lias  accomplished  is  the  awakening 
of  a  public  conscience,  and  when  we  re- 
member that  this  was  primarily  one  of 
his  aims  we  can  forgive  the  redundancy 
of  some  of  his  public  utterances.  There 
is  no  l)etter  way  to  make  a  truth  be- 


lieved by  the  massee  than  that  sug- 
gested l^  Lewis  Carroll:  **He  said  it 
very  loud  and  clear,  he  went  and 
Bhouted  In  my  ear."  Rooeevelt's  suc- 
cess as  a  propagandist  has  been  due  to 
his  pra(5tice  of  saying  tilings  **very  loud 
and  dear.'*  No  other  method  would 
have  aroused  that  heaviest  of  sleepers, 
the  American  public  conscience.  I 
fear  this  statement  will  bring  down  on 
me  the  indignation  of  some  good  Amer- 
icans, but  the  fact  Is  that  In  no  country 
in  the  world  is  there  more  Indifference 
to  public  affairs.  The  movement 
which  took  so  many  appointments  out 
of  the  sphere  of  party  politics  must 
have  deprived  a  vast  number  of  people 
of  their  one  shred  of  public  or  political 
interest.  Listen  to  Mr.  Dooley:  **An 
American  business  man  is  down  town 
in  th*  momln'  be  eight  o'clock  thryln* 
to  beat  a  check  to  th'  bank.  He  keeps 
one  eye  on  th'  damper  and  another  on 
th*  dure  till  six,  and  thin  he*s  home- 
ward bound  on  a  cable  car  with  wan 
hand  on  th'  strap  and  another  on  his 
watch  pocket.  Th'  only  pollytics  he's 
interisted  in  Is  who's  goin'  to  be  llllctad 
asissor,  an'  how  much,  an'  when  he 
wants  to  know  who's  Sicrety  of  State, 
he  asks  th'  typewriter  who's  Just  out  of 
colledge  and  has  time  to  know  these 
gr-reat  facts!" 

To  certain  men,  said  Roosevelt, 
"trade  and  property  are  far  more  sa- 
cred than  life  and  honor,  of  far  more 
consequence  than  the  great  thoughts 
and  lofty  emotions.  .  .  .  Their 
ideal  unites  the  imagination  of  a 
greengrocer  with  the  heart  of  a  Ben- 
galee baboo."  And  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent type  of  man.  Professor  Bllot, 
says:  "We  no  longer  dread  abuse  of 
the  power  of  State  or  Church;  we  do 
dread  abuse  of  the  powers  of  compact 
bodies  of  men,  highly  organized  and 
consenting  to  be  despotically  ruled,  for 
the  advancement  of  their  selfish  inter- 
ests. .  .  .  It  is  a  great  misfortune 
for  our  country,  and  especially  for  our. 
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ricii  men,  that  tbe  modem  forms  of 
property — ^stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
city  buildings — do  not  carry  with  them 
any  Inevitable  responsibilities  to  the 
State."  Out  of  such  material  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  create  an  efficient  public  con- 
science: but  Rooseyelt  has  never 
ceased  to  preach  what  he  practised  him- 
self— ^the  gospel  of  true  citizenship  in 
work  for  the  State.  He  has  been 
beard.  The  leaven  is  working. 
Americans  are  beginning  to  feel 
ashamed  that  in  the  race  for  wealth 
they  have  allowed  the  government*  of 
their  country  to  slide  into  hands  often 
unworthy. 

The  last  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
of  the  tasks  into  which  Roosevelt  has 
thrown  himself  has  been  the  conserva- 
tion and  utilization  of  natural  resources, 
and  their  protection  from  private  ex- 
ploitation.    The     extravagance     with 
which  these  great  natural  assets  have 
been  squandered  by  previous  genera- 
tions   is    absolutely    appalling.      The 
**tand  skinner"  has  ruthlessly  denuded 
district   after  district,   and   it   is   not 
the  use  only  but  the  absolute  waste  of 
timber  which  has  been  so  prodigal.  No 
'  less    than    20,000,000   acres   of   young 
growth  are  burned  over  annually,  and 
enough    timber    is    destroyed    by    fire 
every  year  to  last  the  nation  for  three 
months.      Even  without  loss  from  for- 
est fires,  the  consumption  id  three  and  a 
half  times  the  yearly  growth.      The  re- 
port of  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission declares   that,   whereas   three 
generations  ago  American  forest  cov- 
ered an  area  of  1,000,000  square  miles, 
there  is  not  now  enough  timber  to  last 
out  the  present  generation.    Coal  and 
oil   are  not  merely  exploited  but  are 
wasted  in  an  equally  reckless  manner, 
and  every  year  millions  of  tons  of  val- 
.  uable  soil  are  carried  off  by  the  rivers 
to  the  sea — very  largely  as  a  result  of 
deforestation.      It  is  estimated  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  consumption  the 
supply  of   iron   will   be   exhausted   in 


forty  years,  while  anthracite  coal  will 
probably  give  out  in  half  that  time. 
Apart  from  the  actual  waste  by  the 
"land  skinner,*'  great  abuses  have 
arisen  in  the  circumvention  of  the 
land  laws,  which  have  permitted  enor- 
mous and  valuable  areas  to  be  tied  up 
by  land  speculators,  or  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  monopolists.  Roosevelt  has 
constantly  drawn  attention  to  Alaska 
and  the  need  of  good  land  laws  there — 
a  territory  of  great  size  and  varied  re- 
sources, well  fitted  to  support  a  large, 
permanent  population,  where  the  pol- 
icy ought  to  be  not  exploitation  by  cor- 
porations or  syndicates  but  the  building 
up  of  homes.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
the  virgin  forests  and  fisheries  and  the 
vast  mineral  wealth  (especially  coal 
lands)  want  protection,  and  the  simi- 
larity of  conditions  with  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Finland. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  recla- 
mation.   Already,  despite  the  huge  area 
at  her  disposal,  the  United  States  has 
begun  to  send  out  emigrants,  who  are 
going  over  the  border  to  Canada.     By 
irrigation,  large  areas  of  land,  hitherto 
deemed    deserts,    are    now    to    be   re- 
claimed.      In  Nevada,  where  there  is 
a  stretch  of  forty  miles  without  a  drop 
of  water,  the  pioneers  who  fell  by  the 
way  and  were  burled  in  this  thiraty 
land  were  actually  within  a  few  feet 
of  what  might  have  saved  them.  There 
is   underground    water   which    can   be 
brought    to    the    surface    by    artesian 
wells,  and  it  is  expected  that  nearly 
2,000,000  acres  of  hitherto  desert  land 
in  Nevada  can  thus  be  brought  under 
cultivation.       In  this  land,  called  by 
someone  "the  land  that  Grod  forgot,"  it 
has   been  said   that   "Everything  that 
grows  is  covered  with  a  thorn,  every- 
thing that  crawls  is  deadly.    ...    In 
this  strange  region  they  dig  for  wood 
and  climb  for  water,  for  the  water  is 
found  In  cup-shaped  pools  in  the  hills, 
and  the  wood  is  the  big  root  of  the  mes- 
qnite."     There  is  a  little  town  in  this 
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region  called  Rooeevelt,  Inhabited  by 
people  who  are  building  a  big  dam, 
wbich  is  to  bold  up  the  water  which, 
carried  in  canals,  is  to  turn  this  desert 
Into  a  green  and  fertile  land.  Roose- 
velt's contribution  to  the  schemes  for 
saving  and  replacing  forests,  for  con- 
serving coal  and  oil,  for  reclaiming  the 
"bad  lands,"  and  for  a  more  thrifty  use, 
generally,  for  the  national  resources, 
has  been,  first  and  foremost,  the  driv- 
ing power  which  has  enabled  him  to 
link  up  scientific  research  with  prac- 
tical administrative  work.  He  had  to 
meet  opposition  from  many  vested  in- 
terests, and  a  vast  number  of  other  dif- 
ficulties. The  United  States  Govern- 
ment, having  plenty  of  money,  has  al- 
ways been  rather  prodigal  of  bureaux. 
There  are  bureaux  for  everything. 
Roosevelt  has  co-ordinated  their  work 
and  given  it  a  practical  turn.  He  has 
initiated  fresh  bureaux  too,  especially 
the  Department  of  Ck)mmerce  and  Ag- 
riculture, which  was  badly  needed. 

Here  we  arrive  at  one  of  the  secrets 
of  his  success  and  of  his  popularity.  He 
is  a  bom  administrator.  He  has  also 
had  extraordinary  experience,  not  in 
one  but  in  half  a  dozen  branches  of  ad- 
ministration, and  he  has  always  put  in 
a  record  amount  of  work.  But  he  has 
the  bom  administrator's  faculty  for 
getting  through  a  vast  amount  of  work 
without  fuss  or  hurry,  because  he  is 
methodical  and  orderly.  He  '  began 
from  the  first  by  disregarding  red  tape, 
and  insisting  on  short  cuts  of  every 
kind.  In  a  way  that  is  a  disadvantage. 
It  leads  to  the  "one-man  show."  Too 
many  of  the  threads  are  held  in  one 
hand  or  carried  in  one  head.  But  the 
born  administrator  is  like  that.  He 
cannot  always  train  others.  The  day's 
work  of  a  President  of  the  Unitwl 
States  is  complicated  by  the  time 
which,  although  he  can  ill  spare  It  from 
more  important  work,  he  must  spend  in 
the  routine  of  receiving  visitors  and  an- 
swering    their     requests     in     person. 


Roosevelt  stooil  this  eorv^e  with  a  pa- 
tience really  remarkable  in  a  man  not 
naturally  patient,  and  with  a  never-fail- 
ing cordiality.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  saving  gift  of  humor  probably  took 
the  edge  off  majiy  a  weary  interview. 
Roosevelt  has  been  charged  with  an  un- 
democratic love  of  show  and  ceremony 
at  the  White  House,  and  with  a  depart- 
ure from  the  ready  accessibility  of 
former  Presidents.  But  his  chief  of- 
fence was  his  not  being  always  ready 
to  receive  the  representatives  of  the 
Press— a  deadly  offence.  Too  great  in- 
timacy with  reporters  in  America  is  a 
dangerous  pastime.  In  any  case,  no 
man  is  more  accessible  to  people  who 
have  anything  from  whom  he  can  learn, 
especially  men  who  have  done  any- 
thing. 

That  Roosevelt  has  made  mistakes 
his  most  eulogistic  biographers  will 
never  deny.  Some  of  them  are  in- 
clined to  class  in  this  category  the 
Booker  Washington  incident  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  South  was 
roused  to  bitter  indignation  one  morn- 
ing by  reading  in  its  papers  that  the 
eminent  negro  had  been  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  White  House.  It  may* 
be  mentioned  that  this  honor  was  not 
of  his  seeking,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  official  ))rocedure 
that  the  news  was  chronicled.  The 
conclusions  drawn  were  extravagant 
The  President  was  accused  of  attacking 
the  whole  theory  of  race  predominance 
in  the  South,  of  wrecking  the  white  su- 
premacy, and  so  forth.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Dooley:  ^'Thousands  iv  men 
who  wudden't  have  voted  Tr  him  under 
no  circumstances  declared  that  under 
no  dreimistances  wud  they  now  vote 
for  him."  On  the  other  hand,  subse- 
quent events  disappointed  the  negroes 
in  the  hopes  they  had  formed  as  to  the 
President's  friendliness.  The  troth  is 
that  the  situation  between  black  and 
white  is  not  one  to  be  solved  by  the 
cut  and  thrust  Rooseveltian  scheme  of 
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ethics.  Theoretically,  Roosevelt  had  de- 
clared he  woald  appoint  men,  white  or 
black,  on  merit  alone — the  best  man  for 
the  Job — ^and  he  actually  did  make  some 
appointments  which  caused  great  ex- 
citement among  the  Southerners.  To 
Clark  Howell,  of  Atlanta,  he  wrote  at 
the  time:  **I  cannot  treat  mere  color 
as  a  permanent  bar  to  holding  any  of- 
fice— any  more  than  creed  or  birth- 
place"; and  to  another  friend  at 
Charleston:  "I  do  not  intend  to  appoint 
any  unfit  men  to  office."  Practically, 
however,  he  was  bound  to  admit  that 
an  official  whose  appointment  will 
cause  offence  and  heart-burning  to  the 
most  influential  people  of  the  district  iu 
which  he  is  to  labor  will  be  so  seri- 
ously handlcapx>ed  that,  merit  apart,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  can  be  *'the  best 
man  for  the  Job."  The  problem  that 
confronts  every  thoughtful  American 
has  not  been  settled  satisfactorily  by 
Roosevelt — how  to  give  Justice  to  the 
black  man  without  giving  him  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  with  the  white,  which 
the  latter  would  rather  die  than  con- 
cede. As  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  this  proTblem,  the  entertainment  of 
Booker  Washington  to  dinner  at  the 
White  House — the  official  residence  of 
the  man  who  is  the  chosen  ruler  (that 
is,  servant)  of  the  whole  American  na- 
tion— was  more  than  a  failure,  because 
it  accentuated  the  unhappy  relations  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  nation. 

^[>elling  reform  is  another  of  Roose- 
velt's mistakes — a  very  trivial  one,  but 
in  political  life  venial  blunders  are  often 
more  heavily  punished  than  actual 
crimes.  Roosevelt  pays  the  penalty  of 
his  mental  alertness  by  an  occasional 
lack  of  discrimination.  He  has  a  way, 
says  an  American  paper  which  does  not 
admire  him,  of  "slapping  the  public  on 
the  back  with  a  'bright'  idea."  The 
evolution  of  his  thoughts  Is  described 
as  "surge  of  feeling — personal  convic- 
tion— public  policy";  and  the  same 
critic  declares  that.  In  his  speeches,  ns 


iu  his  conversation,  he  says  anything 
that  pops  into  his  head,  and  drops  an 
idea  as  quickly  as  it  is  taken  up. 
These  criticisms  maj*^  have  some  sur- 
face Justification,  but  a  study  of  Roose- 
velt's speeches  and  actions  shows  that 
he  has  steadily  adhered  to  certain  basic 
ideas,  and  has  pursued  certain  aims 
with  unflagging  zest  and  zeal.  If  he 
has  sometimes  turned  aside  after  lesser 
aims,  it  has  been  only  the  aberration 
of  a  moment.  Fortunately  for  him  his 
popularity  rests  on  a  foundation  of 
solid  work  for  the  people,  and  ridicule, 
most  fatal  of  weapons  in  public  life, 
although  turned  against  bim  by  some 
critics,  hajs  not  been  able  to  pierce  his 
armor. 

As  to  the  social  life  at  the  White 
House,  in  which  a  never-ending  stream 
of  rather  Informal  entertaining  seemed 
to  be  the  rule,  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  almost  any  kind  of  a  crowd  would 
be  preferred  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  soli- 
tude. When  alone — ^if  that  can  ever  be 
— he  is  said  to  plunge  at  once  into  con- 
versation with  an  author.  His  read- 
ing is  practically  universal,  and  he  has 
Cecil  Rhodes's  gift  for  digging  the 
heai*t  our  of  a  book.  An  American  bi- 
ographer of  his  has  hazarded  the  con- 
jecture that  he  finds  a  one-sided  con- 
versation, even  with  an  author,  unsat- 
isfactory. I  remember  that,  even  with 
the  Atlantic  between  us,  he  could  not 
read  one  of  my  books  without  dashing 
off  flrst  one  and  then  another  letter  to 
me,  pointing  out  what  he  believed  to  be 
misconceptions  on  my  part.  "You 
haven't  got  it  quite  right  on  page  so- 
and-so.  I  wish  you'd  call  round  and 
see  Taft."  That  sort  of  a  reader  is  a 
treat  to  any  author. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  catholicity  of  his 
taste  In  reading  which  has  given  Roose- 
velt a  far  better  grip  of  world  affairs 
than  htis  been  usual  with  American 
politicians  of  the  last  generation.  He 
had,  during  a  great  part  of  his  admin- 
istration, a  Secretary  of  State  in  John 
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Hay,  a  cosmopolitan  in  experience  and 
knowledge,  and  to  Hay's  influence  a 
certain  amount  of  Roosevelt's  world  pol- 
icy may  be  traced.  But  he  m\ist  have 
full  credit  for  perceiving  and  insisting 
tliut  the  United  States  must  have  a 
world  policy,  that  as  a  world  Power 
she  could  not  evade  obligations.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  do  not  think  Roosevelt  is  a 
master  of  statecraft.  This  is  bis  the- 
ory of  foreign  policy:  "Not  to  boast, 
not  to  Insult  anyone,  but  make  up  our 
minds  what  is  necessary  to  say,  say  it, 
and  then  stand  to  it,  whatever  the  con- 
sequences may  be.  Don't  draw  unless 
you  mean  to  shoot."  That  seems  to  me 
common  sense,  but  it  is  certainly  not  di- 
plomacy, and  if  it  were  statecraft,  then 
statecraft  would  cease  to  be  a  science, 
or  even  an  art,  and  become  a  mere 
matter  of  yea  or  nay!  Roosevelt  on 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  equally  refresh- 
ing. Many  Americans  still  regard  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  sort  of  magic 
spell.  Roosevelt  says  it  is  not  even  in- 
ternational law,  though  it  ought  to  be. 
He  believes  in  it,  but  only  with  a  "Big 
Stick"  behind  it.  "I  believe  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul,  but  I  would  infinitely  prefer  to 
see  U6  abandon  it  than  to  see  us  put  it 
forward  and  bluster  about  it,  and  yet 
fail  to  build  up  the  efficient  fighting 
strength  which  in  the  last  resort  can 
alone  make  it  respected  by  any  strong 
foreign  Power  whose  interest  it  tnay 
ever  happen  to  be  to  violate  it" 

In  the  past  twelve  years-^ince  the 
Spanish  war— the  United  States  has 
gone  far  as  a  world  Power.  Stepping- 
stones  have  been  laid  down  across  the 
Pacific;  the  export  trade  to  the  Far 
East  has  been  expanded  to  about  £30,- 
000.000;  a  foreign  campaign  (in  China) 
has  been  participated  in;  a  leading  part 
in  Far  Eastern  politics  has  been  played; 
and  finally,  but  certainly  not  laetly,  the 
Panama  Glinal,  talked  about  since  the 
days  of  Gomara  (in  1551),  has  been  put 
in  hand.      Energetic  action  has  been. 


moreover,  taken  elsewhere — ^in  Turkey 
and  Morocco,  for  instance.    Rooeevelt 
recognized  the  altering  conditions   of 
the  world,  and  set  to  work  to  prepare 
for  contingencies.    He  pushed  forward, 
the  work  on  the  Canal,  placed  rivers 
and  harbors  under  the  control  of  tlie 
engineer  corps,   worked  away  at  tbe 
navy,  and  sent  the  fleet  on  the  famous 
voyage.    It  was  a  much  needed  object 
lesson  to  his  country— opulent,  self-con- 
fident, with  an  enormous  coast-line  to 
defend — as  to  the  need  of  preparing  de- 
fence, and  a  warning  to  the  outside 
world.    The  gospel  of  the  "Big  Stick" 
has  really  made  an  impression.    The 
navy,  for  which  Roosevelt  has  always 
worked  so  strenuously,  is  now  actually 
in  being  and   will  continue  to  grow. 
There  are  even  to  be  found  Americans 
who  profess  to  be  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  their  military  defences,  and  who 
ask  why  any  continent  should  expect  to 
be  immune  from  the  experiences  of  war 
and  invasion  to  which  all  In  the  past 
have  been  subjected.      It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  to  be  well  prepared  for  war 
is  the  best  way  to  avert  it,  but  one 
cannot  help  smiling  a  little  at  the  spec- 
tacle  of    the    exponent   of    the    "Big 
Stick"  policy  receiving  the  Nobel  Peace 
prize! 

These  are  the  things  for  which  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  worked — a  purer 
pubUc  and  political  life,  a  healthy  citi- 
zenship, the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources at  home,  and  the  upholding  of 
national  prestige  abroad;  an  arm  of  de- 
fence adequate  to  the  interests  to  be 
defended,  and  a  sane  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  class  and  class — in- 
ternal reform,  external  development  It 
must  not  be  imagined  that,  in  pursuit 
of  these  lofty  yet  practical  aims,  he  has 
acted  like  a  Bayard  any  more  than  a 
Don  Quixote.  His  devotion  to  honesty 
is  probably  quite  as  materialistic  as  eth- 
ical— ^it  is  really  the  best  policy.  He 
has  had  to  learn  the  lesson  taught  to  all 
successful  politicians — ^to  conjugate  the 
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accursed  word  ''compromise"  in  all  Its 
moods  and  tenses — only,  having  made 
his  reputation  on  a  no-compromise  plat- 
form, he  has  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  tell- 
ing the  whole  truth  of tener  than  most 
people.  I  have  denied  that  he  is  spe- 
cially gifted  by  nature  with  the  facul- 
ties that  make  a  great  statesman,  and 
yet  his  actions  have  often  showed  fore- 
sight The  secret  is  that  he  has  imag- 
ination and  the  gift  of  using  other  peo- 
-ple'e  brains.  Many  cleverer  men  f aU 
here.  He  has  the  courage,  too,  to  act 
when  he  has  been  advised,  and  courage 
is  nine-tenths  of  the  battle  in  a  democ- 
racy. Many  men  in  this  country  know 
what  it  is  to  bring  their  little  quota  of 
knowledge,  often  painfully  culled,  to 
some  great  personage,  only  to  be  told: 
"My  dear  Mr.  So-and-So,  what  you  say 
is  perfectly  true,  but  how  could  I  tell 
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the  country  that?"  The  truth  is,  our 
leaders  wait  to  take  their  lead  from  the 
country — Roosevelt  has  never  feared  to 
lead. 

I  have  said,  or  Implied,  that  the  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
constructive  statesman  of  the  type,  for 
instance,  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  but 
when  he  and  the  Emperor  William  meet 
in  Berlin,  two  of  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  men  of  this  generation  will 
be  face  to  face.  I  have  always  thought 
there  is  a  strong  likeness  between  them» 
Both  are  semper  juvenilis,  both  have  a 
touch  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  both 
have  built  navies,  both  would  rather 
talk  than — sit  silent!  In  their  intense 
patriotism,  their  restless  energy,  and 
their  love  of  outdoor  life,  combined 
with  habits  of  application  to  indoor  du- 
ties, they  have  much  in  common. 

ArchilMld  R.  Oolquhoun. 
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No  American  of  our  times  has 
touched  the  Imagination  of  Eurox>e  in 
anything  like  the  same  degree  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  The  type  of  President  and 
of  statesman  evolved  by  the  monstrous 
mechanism  of  American  politics  may 
have  many  virtues;  but  the  virtue  of  at- 
tracting and  interesting  foreigners  is 
not  among  them.  Only  one  American 
President  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
nineteenth  century  reached  the  level  of 
real  greatness.  That  nation,  no 
doubt,  is  to  be  congratulated  which  can 
produce,  even  once  in  a  hundred  years, 
an  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  there  is  pos- 
sibly a  quality  of  artistic  finish  in  the 
mere  flatness  that  directs  and  concen- 
trates one's  gaze  on  the  nobility  of  that 
lonely,  towering  figure.  But  the  flat- 
ness itself  is  undeniable.  The  Madi- 
sons,  Monroes,  Jacksons,  Van  Burens, 
Tylers,  Polks,  Taylors,  Pillmores, 
Pierces,  and  Buchanans  of  the  pre-Lin- 
cohi    period,    the    Garfi^ds.    Arthurs, 


Clevelands,  Harrisons,  and  McKlnleys 
of  our  own  generation,  what  possible 
meaning  or  message  have  they,  or  could 
they  ever  have  had,  for  the  non-Ameri- 
can world?  Who  would  even  remem- 
ber their  very  names  apart  from  the 
great  office  they  so  inexplicably  filled? 
A  succession  of  provincial  and  uninspir- 
ing mediocrities,  singularly  deficient  in 
the  graces  either  of  accomplishment  or 
personality,  elected  in  a  tumult  of  par- 
tisan ardor,  spending  most  of  their 
Presidential  term  in  furious  factional 
fights,  and  forgotten  or  at  any  rate 
shelved  by  their  countrymen  the  mo- 
ment they  quitted  the  White  House — 
such  have  been  the  characteristics  and 
the  destiny  of  eight  American  Presi- 
dents out  of  every  ten. 

But  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  case  matters 
from  the  outset  took  a  very  different 
turn.  He  was  known  both  to  America 
and  to  Europe  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent, but  the  dramatic  circumstances  of 
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hU  accession  to  the  chief  magistracy, 
the  resounding  vigor  with  which  he  dis- 
charged its  duties,  the  breadth  of  the 
policies    he  V  formulated,   and   the   evi- 
dence furnished  by  his  every  deed  and 
word  that  a  real  leader  of  men  had 
arisen    beyond    the    Atlantic,    quickly 
made  him  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  spectacular  figures  on  the  stage  of 
Welt-poHtik.    In  England  the  force  of 
his  attractiveness  was  especially  felt 
He   belongs   by   education,   birth,   and 
tastes  to  the  type  that  Englishmen  on 
the  whole  most  like  to  represent  them 
in  the  public  life  of  the  nation — a  type 
that  in  Anieilca  used  to  be  moderately 
common  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  Boss,  and  when 
merit  in  a  Presidential  candidate  was 
considered    of    more    importance  than 
"availability."    Long  before  he  became 
President  we  knew  of  him  as  a  mighty 
hunter  and  a  good  all-round  sportsman. 
We  watched  him  in  Cuba  doing  all  the 
brilliant.  ;^  reckless,  and  quixotic  things 
that  attract  the  applause  of  the  popu- 
lace.      We  watched  him  again  in  the 
Governorehip  of  New  York  State,  bend- 
ing the  "machine*'  to  his  will  with  con- 
summate [  allSfnty    and   courage.       We 
knew  thathe  was  a  'Varsity  man,  with 
a  good  lineage  behind  him,  a  gentleman? 
both  in  the  right  and  in  the  technical 
sense,    and    a    man    of    Independent 
means.      We  felt,  in  short,  an  aflOmlty 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  an  affinity  we  have 
felt  with  not  more  than  two  or  three 
American  politicians  in  the  past  thirty 
years.       It  is  curious,  considering  the 
many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  so- 
cial and  political  structure  of  the  two 
peoples,  how  rarely  one  can  conceive  a 
man  of  prominence  in  English  affairs 
lising  to  equal  prominence  in  American 
affairs,    or  a   successful   politician   in 
America  proving  equally  successful  un- 
der British  conditions.      Such  cases  do 
occur  from  time  to  time  but  only  very 
occasionally.    One  could  easily,  for  in- 
stance, have  imagined  Mr.  Chamberlain 


becoming  an  American  Boss  of  the  first 
magnitude  and  climbing  by  a  series  of 
dexterously  rigged  Conventions  to  the 
Presidency     Itself.       Mr.     Boot     Mr. 
Whltelaw   Reid,   and  Mr.   Choate  are 
similar  examples  from  the  other  side. 
One  could  picture  them  transplanting 
themselves  to  England  and  taking  an 
effective  part  in  English  public  life  just 
as  they  are  and  without  finding  its  at- 
mosphere    oppressively      uncongenial. 
But  in  general  neither  Englishmen  nor 
Americans  feel  any  temptation  to  an- 
nex    each     other's     statesmen.       Mr. 
lioosevelt,  however,  In  this  as  in  most 
ways  is  a  signal  exception.    Every  na- 
tion   would    be    glad    to    reckon    him 
among  its  assets  if  it  could.    At  the 
bottom  of  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
of  the  welcome  that  has  everywhere 
greeted  him  on  the  Continent,  a  wel- 
come that  will  reach  its  culmination 
when  he  lands  in  England,  is  the  con- 
sciousness that  every  country  in  Europe 
needs  a  Roosevelt  of  its  own.    "If  only 
we   had   some  one  like  him!"   is  the 
thought  behind  the  attentions  that  have 
been  showered  upon  him.       And  the  • 
thought  is  echoed  nowhere  more  respon- 
slvely  than  in  England.      People  here 
feel  that  they  would  know  what  to  do 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  I  dare  say  Mr. 
Roosevelt  feels  he  would  know  what  to 
do  with  them.    If  be  were  an  English- 
man,  he  would   have   explored   every 
inch  of  the  Empire,  shot  all  the  big 
game  to  be  found  in  it  won  his  blue  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  written  some  slashing  books  on 
Wellington  and  Nelson  and  the  heroes 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  captured  De  Wet 
annexed  an  Empire  or  two,  and  left  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  politics  of  the  na- 
tion as  a  Premier  of  a  Progressive  Con- 
servative Ministry.      As  it  is  we  have 
to  roll   half  a  dozen  Englishmen  to- 
gether to  get  Mr.  Roosevelt's  full  meas- 
ure.     Take  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  big- 
game    hunter,    add    Dr.    Fitchett,    the 
semi-historian,  add  again  the  breeziness 
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of  Lord  diaries  Beresford,  who  inlglit 
be  at  least  half  a  Roosevelt  himself  if 
be  were  not  an  Irishman,  add  again 
Lord  Cttrzon*s  instinct  fw  domination 
and  his  superb  self-confld«Qce,  mingle 
with  something  more  than  a  dash  of 
Jjord  Kitchener's  remorseless  efficiency, 
throw  in  at  least  as  much  decisiveness, 
practicality,  and  belligereacy  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  ever  commanded,  and, 
finally,  leaven  the  resultant  with  an  ar- 
dor Gladstonian  in  its  intensity— and 
you  have  a  combination  not  by  any 
means  unlike  the  ex-President 

It  sounds  paradoxical  to  assert  after 
this,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  i&my  re- 
spects an  ordinary  man.      Yet  such  at 
bottom  Is  the  fait.       He  is  a  man  of 
ordinary    endowments    extraordinarily 
developed.    So  far  from  being  a  genius 
he  is  a  proof  of  how  little  genius  has  to 
do  with  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.     1   remember  some   four  years 
ago  when  I  was  spending  an  hour  with 
him  In  the  White  House  the  conversa- 
tion turned  for  a  moment  on  this  very 
point.      Some  New  York  journal  of  hy- 
percritical bent  had  been  complaining 
that  he  was  not  a  genius.    **I  know  I 
am  not  a  genius,'*  rapped  out  the  Pres- 
ident;    and     then,     turaing     squarely 
towards    me,    he    asked,    **By-the-by, 
wasn't  it  you,  or  was  It  some  other 
Englishman,    who    said    that    a    pork- 
butcher  could  understand  me?"     It  was 
a  wholesomely  embarrassing  moment 
My  mind  travelled  backwards  over  the 
various  indiscretions  I  had  been  guilty 
of.  the  Innumerable  things  I  might  have 
said  differently,  in  the  course  of  twelve 
years  of  writing  on  American  politics 
and  politicians.      It  lightM  finally  on 
some  such  dictum.      I  owned  up.    "Be- 
cause,** said  the  President,  "I  want  to 
tell   you  you  were  absolutely  rlght.^' 
Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  to-day  that 
I     was     so     "absolutely     right*'     as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  believed.      I  have  rather 
worked  round  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.    Roosevelt   Is   slightly   more   com- 


plex than  he  is  aware  of  and  that  it 
needs  a  somewhat  more  elastic  kind  of 
mind  than  one  usually  associates  with 
a  pork-butcher  to  understand  him 
thoroughly.  But  the  characterization 
had  perhaps  this  amount  of  truth  in  it, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  being  fundamentally 
a  healthily  unoriginal  and  elementary 
man,  direct  in  all  his  actions,  in  his 
character  and  instincts,  and  particu- 
larly in  Ills  mental  processes,  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  explanation  of 
him  is  all  but  invariably  the  right 
one. 

The  ex-President  himself  holds  firmly 
and  sincerely  to  the  notion  that  he  U 
essentially  a  commonplace  person  and 
that  almost  anybody  who  chose  could  be 
what  he  is  and  do  what  he  has  done. 
In  a  letter  which  has  not,  I  think,  been 
published   in   England,    he  elaborated 
this  theory  with  ingenuous  force.      He 
was  dealing  more  particularly  with  his 
acliievements  as  a  sportsman.      **Per- 
sonally,  as  you  know,**  he  wrote  "I  am 
not  really  good  at  any  games.     Perhaps 
in   my   time   1   came  nearer  to   being 
fairly  good  as  a  walker,  rider  and  rifle- 
shot than  in  any  other  way;  but  I  was 
never  more  than  an  average  good  man 
even  in  these  three  respects.      What- 
ever success  I  have  had  in  game-hunt- 
ing— and  it  has  been  by  no  means  note- 
worthy— has   been  due,   as   well  as   I 
can   make  out  to  three  causes:  flnst 
common  sense  and  good  Judgment;  sec- 
ond, perseverance,  which  is  the  only 
way  of  allowing  one  to  make  good  one's 
own  blunders;  third,  the  fact  that  I  shot 
as  well  at  game  as  at  a  target    .    .    . 
Now,  of  course,  the  possession  and  prac- 
tice of  these  three  qualities  did  not  make 
me  by  any  means  as  successful  a  hunter 
as  the  men  who,  in  addition  to  possess- 
ing them,  were  also  better  shots  than  I 
was,  or  who  had  greater  power  of  en- 
durance, or  who  were  more  skilled  in 
plainscraft  and  woodcraft.      But  they 
did   enable   me   to    kill    a    reasonable 
quantity  of  big  game  and  to  do  it  in 
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ways  that  have  made  my  observations 
of  value  to  the  faunal  or  outdoor  nat- 
uralist. Besides.  I  knew  what  I 
wanted,  and  was  willing  to  work  hard 
to  get  it  In  short,  I  am  not  an  ath- 
lete; I  am  simply  a  good,  ordinary,  out- 
of-doors  man.  You  speak  of  my  re- 
cent hundred-mile  ride.  Now  this  was 
no  feat  for  any  young  man  in  condition 
to  regard  as  worth  speaking  about; 
twice  out  in  the  cattle-country,  on 
the  round-up,  when  I  was  young, 
I  have  myself  spent  thirty-six 
hours  in  the  saddle,  merely  dis- 
mounting to  eat  or  change  horses; 
the  hundred-mile  ride  represented 
what  any  elderly  man  in  fair 
trim  can  do  if  he  chooses.  In  the 
summer  I  often  take  the  smaller  boys 
for  what  they  call  a  night  picnic  on  the 
Hound;  we  row  off  eight  or  ten  miles, 
camp  out,  and  row  back  in  the  morning. 
Bach  of  us  has  a  light  blanket  to  sleep 
in,  and  the  boys  are  sufficiently  deluded 
to  believe  that  the  chicken  or  beef- 
steak I  fry  in  bacon  fat'  on  these  ex- 
peditious has  a  flavor  impossible  else- 
where to  be  obtained.  Now  these  ex- 
peditions represent  Just  about  the  kind 
of  thing  I  do.  Instead  of  rowing,  it 
may  be  riding  or  chopping,  or  walking, 
or  playing  tennis,  or  shooting  at  a  tar- 
get. But  it  is  always  a  pastime  which 
any  healthy  middle-aged  man  fond  of 
outdoor  life,  but  not  an  athlete,  can  in- 
dulge in  if  he  chooses.*' 

All  this,  as  it  stands,  is  sufficiently 
revealing,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  on 
as  he  usually  does,  to  place  the  inter- 
pretation of  it  beyond  dispute.  '*I 
think,"  he  said,  "my  last  sentence  cov- 
ers the  whole  case — that  is,  when  I  say 
'if  he  chooses.*  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  in  life  there  are  two 
ways  of  achieving  success,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  of  achieving  what  is 
commonly  called  greatness.  One  is  to 
do  that  which  can  only  be  done  by  the 
man  of  exceptional  and  extraordinary 
abilities.    Of   course   this   means   that 


only  this  one  man  can  do  it,  and  it  is  a 
very  rare  kind  of  success  or  of  gi*eat- 
ness.  The  other  is  to  do  that  which 
many  men  could  do,  but  which,  as  a 
matter  of  faot,  none  of  them  actually 
does.  This  Is  the  ordinary  kind  of 
success  or  kind  of  greatness.  Nobody 
but  one  of  the  world's  rare  geniuses 
could  have  written  the  Gettysburg 
speech,  or  the  Second  Inaugural,  or 
met  as  Lincoln  met  the  awful  crises  of 
the  Civil  War.  But  most  of  us  can  do 
the  ordinary  things,  which,  however, 
most  of  us  do  not  do.  My  own  suc- 
cesses have  come  within  this  second 
category.  Any  fairly  hardy  and 
healthy  man  can  do  what  I  have  done 
in  hunting  and  ranching  if  he  only 
really  wishes  to,  and  will  take  the  pains 
and  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  use 
common  sense.  Any  one  that  chose 
could  lead  the  kind  of  life  I  have  led, 
and  any  one  who  had  led  that  life  could 
if  he  chose — and  by  'choosing,*  I  mean, 
of  course,  choosing  to  exercise  in  ad- 
vance the  requisite  industry.  Judgment 
and  foresight,  none  of  them  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree — have  raised  my  regi- 
ment or  served  in  positions  analogous 
to  those  in  which  1  have  served  in  civil 
life." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  a  word,  has  done^ 
what  so  few  of  us  are  at  pains  to  do — 
he  has  made  the  most  and  the  best  of 
himself.  Hardly  anything  is  more  hu- 
miliating for  the  average  man  than  to 
contemplate  the  many  points  at  which 
he  has  permitted  himself  to  lose  touch 
with  life,  the  powers  and  faculties  he 
has  allowed  to  become  atrophied,  the 
manifold  interests  and  avocation.s  lie 
has  dabbled  *ln  and  then  laid  aside,  the 
learning  he  might  so  easily  have 
amassed,  the  instincts  and  aptitudes  he 
has  neglected  to  cultivate.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  watches  of  the 
night  can  charge  himself,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  with  many  such  sins  of  omission, 
and  commission;  but  to  the  onlookiuir 
eye  they  seem  amazingly  few  and  triv- 
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ial.  More  than  any  mau  I  have  ever  en- 
counteretl  or  ever  expect  to  encounter 
he  has  developed  his  tastes  and  capaci- 
ties harmoniously  and  continuously, 
never  lettiujjc  go  when  he  had  once 
taken  hold,  always  adding  something 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, fronting  the  problems  and 
events  of  each  day  with  an  eager,  ac- 
quisitive, and  impetuous  mind,  pouring 
himself  with  a  perpetually  fresh  and 
gathered  vehemence  into  the  theme  of 
the  niomejit,  not  ceasing  to  be  a  wide 
reader  l>ecause  he  had  become  Presi- 
dent or  sinking  the  naturalist  in  the 
soldier  or  allowing  the  official  to  shoul- 
der out  the  sportsman  or  sacrificing  the 
man  of  letters  to  the  politician,  but  pre- 
serving along  the  whole  frontier  of  his 
nature  a  Just  and  progressive  balance. 
It  is  not  in  itself  remarkable  that  a 
mau,  even  one  whose  working  day  since 
he  left  college  can  hardly  have  aver- 
aged less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours, 
sltould  have  kept  up  his  classics  and  his 
French  and  German.  It  is  not  remark- 
able that  a  statesman  holding  high  of- 
fice and  dedicated  to  **the  strenuous 
life*'  should  turn  aside  and  devote  his 
odd  moments  of  comparative  leisure  to 
writing  a  Life  of  Cromwell.  It  is  not 
remarkable  that  a  veteran  big-game 
hunter  should  be  a  diligent  and  observ- 
ant naturalist,  able  at  any  moment  to 
compare  the  relative  sizes  of  Buropean 
and  American  mammals  and  to  give  his 
reasons  for  exalting  the  song  of  the  her- 
mit-thrush above  that  of  the  nightin- 
gale. It  is  not  remarkable  that  a  man 
should  be  a  first-class  rider,  walker, 
and  rifle-shot,  and  able  also  to  hold  his 
own  at  wrestling,  on  the  tennis  court, 
with  the  foils,  and  as  a  boxer.  What  is 
remarkable  is  that  these  various  inter- 
ests, accomplishments  and  aptitudes 
should  meet  in  a  single  individual  and 
that  each  should  contribute  to  the  sum- 
total  of  his  life  its  proper,  and  no  more 
than  its  proper,  quota. 
By  its  proper  quota  I  mean  the  quota 
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that  a  rational  man  would  assign  to  it 
The  torrential  vigor  which  Mr.  Uoose- 
velt  throws  into  all  his  pursuits  is  one 
of  his  most  obvious  characteristics;  but 
hardly  less  obvious  Is  his  insistence 
that  activity  must  be  regulated  by  rea- 
son, by  proportion,  by  a  sense  of  what  is 
feasible.  There  is  no  type  that  irri- 
tates him  more,  no  type  he  has  "scored" 
so  mercilessly,  as  the  men  of  impossible 
standards  and*  extravagant  ideals.  The 
intemperance  that  overshoots  the  mark 
is  as  intolerable  to  him  as  the  indiffer- 
ence that  does  not  even  trouble  to  aim, 
and  misguided  effort  all  but  as  abhor- 
rent as  no  effort  at  all.  Indeed,  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  over-civilized,  hyper- 
critical mugwump  does  not  rouse  him 
more  effectually  than  even  the  jeunesse 
dor^e.  The  choicest  adjectives  of  his 
vocabulary,  a  vocabulary  which  if  it 
lacks  range  and  subtlety  possess  an  un- 
deniable sledge-hammery  effectiveness, 
have  been  reserved,  not  for  the  wealttiy 
criminal  class  but  for  the  arm-chair 
critics,  the  "vain  prattlers*'  and  **pro- 
fessional  impracticables"  who  ttiink 
they  can  reform  politics  without 
themselves  becoming  politicians,  the 
men  of  good  intentions,  weak  wills, 
and  amiably  aimless  action.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  profoundly  believes  in  pre- 
serving the  rugged  fighting  quali- 
ties in  a  man .  or  a  nation.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  go  on  record  with  the 
statement  that  a  righteous  war  is  the 
healthiest  of  all  national  exercises.  He 
is  never  tired  of  extolling  the  "manly 
virtues*'  and  of  insisting  on  physical 
hardihood  and  courage  as  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  a  sound  charac- 
ter. When  he  reaches  England  and 
looks  round  upon  the  many  agitations 
of  our  public  and  social  life  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  find  anything  to  appeal 
to  him  more  directly  than  the  Boy 
Scout  movement,  with  its  admirably 
wholesome  and  ingenious  ways  of  de- 
veloping every  virtue  and  faculty  that  a 
boy  possesses,  of  teaching  him  patriot- 
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ism  aud  cbivnlry,  of  sharpening  his 
powers  of  observation  and  deduction,  of 
training  him  to  a  life  of  vigor  and 
cleanliness,  and  of  turning  him  into  an 
efficient,  handy,  all-round  member  of  so- 
ciety. With  the  robust  ideals  of  such 
a  movement  he  would  feel  an  instan- 
taneous sympathy.  "Get  out  and  do 
things*'  has  been  his  constant  exhorta- 
tion to  the  youth  of  America.  But 
while  vehement  on  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tion as  the  touchstone  of  sincerity,  he  is 
always  careful  to  add  that  it  must  be 
action  in  union  with  Judgment.  The 
**Reformers"  who  think  it  enough  to  re- 
iterate the  honesty  of  their  intentions, 
the  men  who  will  not  admit  that  com- 
promise is  the  e8sen<'e  of  politics,  for 
all  such  people  he  has  a  contempt  only 
less  hearty  than  for  those  who  refuse  to 
♦iupport  a  big  Navy  or  who  turn  against 
their  country  in  time  of  war.  Large 
families,  **My  country,  right  or  wrong." 
personal  courage,  everybody  shoulder- 
ing the  public  duties  which  almost 
everybody  neglects,  all  classes  and  in- 
terests recognizing  their  interdepen- 
dence, the  supremacy  of  the  elementary 
virtues  of  character  over  all  Intellec- 
tual and  material  gifts — it  is  on  such 
themes  as  these  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
held  forth  with  inimitable  gusto. 

His  own  temperament,  though 
quickly  and  easily  stirred.  Is  essen- 
tially Whiggish,  content  to  advance  a 
step  at  a  time,  inexorable  on  vital 
I)oints,  but  never  tempted  to  extremes. 
One  could  hazard  the  man  from  his 
hooks  or  his  books  from  the  man.  His 
prose  has  a  hard,  confident,  metallic 
texture,  with  little  light  or  shade  play- 
ing about  It,  yet  strong  in  its  rush  and 
resonance.  I  find  I  cannot  with  any 
pleasure  read  much  of  it  at  a  time,  un- 
less it  happens  to  deal  with  hunting 
nnd  outdoor  life.  One  soon  exhausts 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intellec- 
tual power.  The  most  individual  of 
men,  he  is  also  one  of  the  least  orig- 
inal.     In  all  his  books  and  Presidential 


messages  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
thought  that  was  really  novel  and  il- 
luminatiug.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can 
only  recall  two  or  three  that  were  ab- 
solutely foolish.  A  dogmatic  turn  for 
the  common  sense  of  tilings  is  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  his  mind.  He 
is  eminently  sane  but  it  would  be  flat- 
tery to  call  him  deep.  He  thinks  too 
much  in  rigid  categories  and  antitheses 
and  expresses  himself  too  much  in  su- 
perlatives to  be  a  winning  writer  or  a 
subtle  thinker.  One  might  perhaps 
best  describe  his  mind  and  style  by  say- 
ing that  they  are  as  far  apart  as  any- 
thing could  be  from  Newman*s  mind 
and  style.  As  a  talker,  copious, 
ready,  animated  and  humane,  he  is  far 
more  enthralling  than  as  an  essayist  or 
u  historian.  One  Is  too  conscious  in 
reading  him  of  the  whirr  of  the  **big 
stick."  He  moves  swiftly  and  reso- 
nantly down  the  road  of  clanking  com- 
monplace. His  mind  tolerates  no  hazi- 
ness; for  him  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  everything;  and  he  tries  too 
openly  to  bludgeon  his  readers  into  ac- 
cepting his  views.  One  is  not  always 
able  to  do  so.  One  cannot  always  agree 
that  the  problems  of  life  and  politics 
are  quite  so  clear-edged  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt makes  them  out  to  be,  or  that  the 
alternatives  he  so  vividly  propounds 
are  altogether  exhaustive.  Nor  can  one 
always  bear  patiently  with  his  eternal 
insistence  on  the  eternal  verities  or  lis- 
ten without  something  perilously  near 
a  yawn  while  he  thumps  the  cushions 
of  his  political  pulpit,  enunciates  the 
moral  platitudes  that  most  people  are 
content  to  take  for  grantetl,  and  holds 
forth  on  wife-beating,  race  suicide,  the 
obligations  of  citizenship,  the  simple 
life,  snobbishness,  and  kindred  topics  in 
a  manner  thoroughly  sound,  no  doubt, 
and  estimable  but  also  a  trifle  weary- 
ing. 

But  the  man,  after  all,  is  greater  than 
his  books.  "Right  thou  feelest,  rash 
to   do,"    was    Emerson's    formula    for 
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**freedom*s  secret."  It  is  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's too,  but  less  dangerous  io  him 
than  in  most  men  because  of  his  bacls- 
ground  of  solid  Dutch  caution  and  lev- 
el-headednes6.  Mere  feelings  are  as 
little  his  guide  as  mere  theories.  Peo- 
ple call  him  Impulsive.  It  Is  the  charge 
usually  brought  by  stupidity  against  the 
man  of  quick-moving  parts.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  makes  up  his  mind  at  a 
bound,  and  the  bound,  no  doubt,  is 
sometimes  a  hasty  one.  Being  always 
ruled  by  what  is  possible  he  cares  not 
a  rap  for  consistency,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  him  asserting  a  proposition' 
with  almost  ferocious  emphasis  to-day 
and  retracting  or  contradicting  it  to- 
morrow with  equal  vehemence.  But 
Impulsive  in  his  actions  he  decidedly  is 
not;  and  the  critics  who  have  charged 
him  from  time  to  time  with  over-precipi- 
tancy have  always  found  that  he  looked 
further  ahead  than  they.  Practicality 
and  idealism  hold  In  his  nature  an  al- 
most perfect  balance.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  fundamental  In  him  than  his 
transparent  incapacity  for  anything 
mean,  underhand  or  equivocal.  His 
instincts  are  all  towards  whatever  is 
sound,  honest  and  clean.  But  if  his 
head  strikes  the  stars  h\/&  feet  are  on 
the  solid  earth.  Always  reaching, 
struggling,  sometimes  rushing  for- 
wards, he  invariably  also  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  expediencies,  fights  furiously 
for  the  absolute  best,  but  when  he  can- 
not get  it,  is  satisfied  with  the  second 
best  A  score  of  times  he  has  risked 
his  whole  political  future  rather  than 
yield  where  he  felt  yielding  to  be 
wrong.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone  he  is  al- 
ways inflexibly  resolved  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  too,  his 
critlos  assert  that  the  right  thing,  by 
some  happy  and  unvarying  chance,  Is 
whatever  he  has  resolved  to  do. 

"Better  be  a  poor  fisherman  than 
meddle  with  the  governing  of  men,*' 
walled  Danton.  Such  a  dictum  would 
be  incomprehensible  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 


His  attitude  towards  **the  governing  of 
men*'  is  that  of  a  strong  man  rejoicing. 
Leadership  with  him  Is  an  instinct  and 
the  hurly-burly  of  conflict  a  great  glad- 
ness; and  this  stem  elation,  this  per- 
sonal and  irrepressible  Joy  in  work,  was 
the  driving-power  of  his  whole  Presi- 
dency. He  had  seven  and  a  half  years 
of  more  struggle  and  contention  than 
fall  to  most  men  in  a  life-time;  and  he 
revelled  In  every  fighting  minute  of 
them.  In  a  phrase  that  is  already  clas- 
sic, but  not  yet  classical,  he  announced 
when  he  left  the  White  House  that  he 
had  had  *'a  perfectly  corking  time." 
Both  the  sentiment  and  the  language 
came  straight  from  the  heart  *'\  like 
being  President,"  he  once  said  to  me 
with  a  snap  of  his  emphatic  Jaw.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Washington  during 
one  of  the  most  critical  crises  of  his 
Presidency,  at  a  time  when  he  was  be- 
ing badgered  and  thwarted  almost  be- 
yond mortal  endurance,  when  schemes 
on  which  his  whole  heart  was  set  were 
In  momentary  peril  of  wreckage.  I 
heard  him  on  that  occasion  explode 
with  anger,  scorn,  and  denunciation,  be- 
labor his  opponents  with  more  than 
Welllngtonlan  vigor,  and  stoke  the  fires 
of  dissension  with  reckless  audacity. 
But  one  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
the  outburst  wae  not  one  of  despair  but 
of  exhilaration,  that  it  was  tonic  to 
him  to  be  In  the  middle  of  the  fight  and 
hitting  his  hardest,  and  that  hiis  vehe- 
mence, far  from  arguing  weariness  or 
discouragement,  was  Just  the  natural, 
pugnacious,  elemental  man  with  his 
back  to  the  wall.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
always  been  not  only  belligerent  In 
himself  but  the  cauee  of  belligerency 
In  others.  He  often,  as  President, 
said  things  which  I  do  not  suppose  he 
would  Justify  in  cold  blood.  If  Indeed 
his  blood  is  ever  cold.  He  often  acted 
with  too  little  thought  for  dignity  and 
appearances.  He  often  engaged  in 
personal  squabbles  that  he  might  better 
have  avoided  and  accumulated  enmities 
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that  added  much,  no  doubt,  to  his  own 
enjoyment  and  to  the  gaiety  of  the  na- 
tion but  did  little  permanent  good  to 
anybody.  Tactfulness,  patience,  the 
smaller  arts  of  conciliating  and  manag- 
ing men,  have  never  quite  consorted 
with  his  insistent,  dictatorial,  almost 
hectoring  temperament,  his  headlong 
mind,  and  the  presence  in  him  of  a  self- 
confidence  fio  overpowering  that  it  in 
ail  but  Impossible  for  him  to  do  Justice 
to  "the  other  fellow." 

But  these,  after  all,  are  insignificant 
blemishes  on  a  Presidency  which  next 
to  Lincoln's  stands  out  as  the  most 
memorable  in  American  history.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  reign  was  prolific  of  posi- 
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tive  achievements,  but  his  best  w^ork 
was  work  that  could  not  be  tabulated. 
Burke  talks  somewhere  of  "a  revolu- 
tion in  sentiment,  manners,  and  moral 
opinions— the  most  important  of  all  rev- 
olutions." It  was  such  a  revolution 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrought  He  has 
affected  the  instinctive  attitude  of  his 
countrymen  towards  life  and  conduct 
Thanks  to  him,  Americans  do  not  do  the 
things  they  did.  They  do  not  even 
think  the  thoughts  of  a  decade  ago.  He 
has  broadened  the  social  conscience  of 
the  people;  he  has  altered  the  current 
of  their  ideas.  It  is,  in  the  end,  as  a 
sort  of  whirlwind  of  purification  that 
one  thinks  of  him. 

Sydney  Brooks. 


THE  LONDON  LOAFER. 


The  Loudon  loafer  is  manufactured 
either  Just  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  or 
nt  about  the  age  of  seventeen.  I  am 
acquainted    with   towns    where   he   is 
more  conspicuous  than  in  London,  and 
this  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
certain  places  the  docks  are  handier; 
the  loafer's  nearest  desire  to  manual  la- 
bor being  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
fetch  and  carry  (and  indeed  he  pos- 
sesses no  sort  of  ability  for  any  other 
occupation),  he  is  compelled  in  London 
to  go  to  the  wharves  near  the  Tower 
Bridge  on  the  Surrey  side,  or  farther 
away     to     Canning     Town.      London 
misses  something  of  the  picturesque  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  of  docks;  it 
also,  to  some  extent,  loses  sight  of  the 
loafer,  and  London,  no  doubt  thankful 
for  this,  runs  the  risk  thereby  of  dis- 
crediting    his     existence.       In     Lime 
Street,  Liverpool,  and  in  Argyle  Street 
Glasgow,  he  goes  about  in  parties  of 
half  a  dozen,  constituting  a  persistent 
reminder;  in  favor  of  the  provincial  it 
ought  to  be  said  that  he  Is  a  better  type 
than  the  Londoner.       He  has  the  ap- 
pearance   of    recent    employment:    he 


looks  fairly  hopeful  of  obtaining  work 
again,  and,  strictly  si>eaklng,  the  title 
seems  a  loose  one  to  confer  upon  him, 
and  perhaps  not  Just  In  London  you 
find  the  true  loafer;  the  man  who  has 
thoroughly  acquired  the  art  of  saunter- 
ing, and,  assuming^an  air  of  discontent* 
nevertheless  secretly  has  a  great  af- 
fection for  the  life.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  considerable  flight  of  Imagina- 
tion to  guess  at  the  pleasures.  There 
are  no  strict  hours  of  duty;  apart  from 
the  police,  no  foremen  or  overseers;  ex- 
haustion from  physical  labor  is  not  ex- 
perienced; little  need  for  concentration 
of  the  mind;  it  is  by  no  means  Impera- 
tive that  care  be  given  to  costume  or 
general  appearance.  But  for  the  fact 
that  certain  discomforts  of  the  profes- 
sion frighten  us,  we  should  all  be  Join- 
ing late  to-morrow  morning. 

It  would  be  useful  in  considering  the 
subject  if  I  were  able  to  give  a  finan- 
cial report;  I  may  as  well  admit  at  once 
that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  furnish 
this.  In  many  cases  of  my  acquaint- 
ance the  loafer  has  a  wife  who  woiics. 
works    hard   and    through    long   hours. 
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and  liere  his  source  of  Income  is  appar- 
ent, exciting  no  curiosity.  But  there 
are  a  quantity  of  instances  where,  so 
far  as  I  can  gather,  no  income  whatever 
arrives,  and  yet  the  man  is  able  to  go 
on  living;  he  obtains  drtnk,  food  and 
tobacco  and  he  sometimes  talks  of 
backing  horses.  I  have  endeavored 
several  times  to  be  allowed  to  audit  Wa 
accounts,  to  go  through  his  books,  and 
no  sort  of  success  has  attended  my  ef- 
forts. Answering  inquiries,  he  says 
that  he  manages  to  rub  along,  that 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  running 
across  a  stroke  of  luck,  that  now  and 
then  an  odd  job  crops  up.  The  only 
odd  Job  I  have  seen  him  perform  is  that 
of  looking  after  a  horse  and  cab,  and 
accepting  for  the  service  the  sum  of 
one  penny;  this  occupation  has,  I  as- 
sume, been  affected  by  the  presence  of 
the  taxicab,  which  has  its  eccentricities 
but  is  not  liable  to  take  fright  and  run 
away.  If  he  does  obtain  a  few  cop- 
pers, he  disburses  them  at  once,  and  he 
spends  them  exclusively  on  himself. 
Friends  may  sometimes  treat  him  to  re- 
freshment, but  I  take  it  that  this  form 
of  generosity  expects  to  be  reciprocated, 
and  certainly  he  never  treats  back.  He 
talks  wistfully  of  a  regular  job  of  work, 
and  I  have  frequently  looked  on  whilst 
well-intentioned  folk  obtained  one  for 
him  (sometimes,  in  order  to  make  room, 
displacing  an  industrious  person),  and  I 
rarely  see  him  remain  faithful  to  a  task 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  days;  he  has 
a  large  bouquet  of  excuses  from  which 
he  can  make  a  selection.  Outdoor  life, 
the  walking  exercise  insisted  upon  by 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  spare 
feeding  keep  him,  as  a  rule,  in  good 
health,  and  you  will  seldom  find  him  in 
the  hospitals.  Also,  you  are  unlikely  to 
encounter  him  in  the  prisons.  He  does 
not  thieve,  because  this  would  necessi- 
tate an  adroitness  and  an  ingenuity  al- 
together foreign  to  his  nature.  In  the 
London  thief.  I' confess,  I  find  a  good 
deal  to  admire;  he  engages  on  a  duel 


wherein  the  opposite  forces  are  as  dis- 
proportionate as  those  which  face  a  bull 
in  the  ring  on  Sunday  afternoons  at 
Seville,  and  if  he  triumphs,  the  mo- 
ments must  be  golden  in  more  senses 
than  one.  He  has  to  watch  his  per- 
sonal fitness;  his  mind  must  be  kept 
correctly  wound  up.  It  Is  a  good  deal 
like  wicket-keeping.  He  must  be  on 
the  alert  for  a  considerable  space  until 
opportunity  comes;  when  it  does  arrive, 
when  the  owner  of  property  steps  in- 
cautiously beyond  the  crease,  the  occa- 
sion has  to  be  snatched.  (Moreover, 
about  the  liondon  criminal  short  stories 
can  be  written  and  printed  and  read; 
you  can  do  nothing  In  this  respect  with 
the  London  loafer,  a  fact  that,  perhaps, 
accounts  in  part  for  a  tone  of  acerbity 
in  this  article.) 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  loafer 
as  belonging  to  the  *'bom  tlreds,*'  but 
this  is  an  exaggeration.  As  a  baby  he, 
escaping  the  dangerous  first  year  when 
80  many  in  the  neighborhood  send  In 
their  resignation,  kicked  and  cooed  and 
punched  with  great  industry.  During 
school-days  he  exhibited  no  special 
signs  of  being  what  is^called  a  slacker. 
Never  conspicuous  in  ability,  he  all  the 
same  went  through  the  nine  years  of 
State  education  without  notable  disas- 
ter; found  himself  drilled  by  the  neces- 
sity of  arriving  at  nine  on  five  mornings 
of  the  week,  leaving  at  twelve,  return- 
ing at  two  o'clock,  and  leaving  again 
at  half-past  four.  And  although  he 
acquired  during  those  years  a  large 
quantity  of  information  that,  useful  to 
him  if  he  had  intended  to  become  a 
teacher  or  a  clerk,  was  perfectly  useless 
in  the  circumstances,  yet  all  this  exer- 
cised his  mind  and  kept  it  busy,  and 
made  it  accustomed  to  the  habit  of 
moving.  He  frequently  felt  a  resent- 
ment against  the  preciseness  of  rules, 
and  the  strict  ordering  by  the  State,  but 
it  consoled  him  to  observe  he  was  not 
singled  out  for  special  treatment  that 
his  colleagues  and  contemporaries  were 
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similarly  called  upou  to  endure.  You 
will  observe  that  the  State — which  now 
does  show  an  inclination  to  give  va- 
riety of  treatment — made  no  effort  to 
teach  him  a  trade,  gave  him  no  hints 
in  regard  to  an  occupation  to  be 
followed  after  leaving  school.  It 
said: 

Look  here,  my  lad.  The  country 
seems  to  think  that  you  ought,  up  to 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  be  prepared  so 
that  you  may  become  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  society.  It  feels  this  so 
strongly  that  it  is  willing  to  pay  in  Lon- 
don alone  over  five  millions  of  pounds. 
Therefore,  we  are  teaching  you  to  add 
figures,  subtract  them,  multiply  them. 
You  are  to  remember  the  names  of 
countries,  their  capitals  and  rivers. 
You  must  write  a  good,  round,  legible 
hand.  You  will  learn  much  that  has 
happened  in  your  country  in  the  past, 
and  you  will  be  able  to  read,  and  in- 
form yourself  concerning  current 
events.  You  will  be  able  to  recite  the 
principal  exports  of  Peru. 

The  plan  adopted  suits  a  good  many 
lads,  but  it  helps  very  little  the  boy  we 
are  considering.    He  leaves  school  with 
one  clear  determination  in  his  head, 
namely  to  throw  overboard,  as  jetsam, 
nearly  all  the  information  that  has  been 
laboriously  packed  into  his  brain,  and 
to  be  careful  never  again  to  take  on 
board    unnecessary    cargo.       Free   of 
school,  he  starts  with  appetite  on  the 
first  long  holiday  he  has  enjoyed  for 
some      years.      His      parents      (much 
younger  in  intelligence  that  he  is)  agree 
that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  allowing 
him  to  look  about  for  a  while;  they  have 
not  decided  on  the  occupation  to  which 
be  will  be  placed,  and  they  find  a  num- 
ber of  maxims  to  support  a  policy  of 
leisureliness.      "Look  before  yon  leap" 
is   one  of   the   most  comforting,   and 
**More  haste,  less  speed"  proves  useful. 
To  many  of  us  it  seems  a  pity  that 
Rome  was  not,  by  some  means,  built  in 
a  day;  the  fact  that  the  task  occupied  a 
longer  period  has  justified  the  London 


parent  on  many  occasions  in  adopting  a 
deliberate  method,  and  a  trick  of  post- 
poning action.     Thus  the  lad  discovers 
himself  permitted  to  taste  the  joys  of 
loafing,  and  he  relishes  it  luxuriously. 
There  is  so  much  to  do  in  London  for 
one  who  wishes  to  do  nothing.    The 
town  offers  a  perpetual  entertainment. 
But  to  reach  the  main  roads  and  there 
is     everybody     taking    an     enormous 
amount    of    trouble    to    interest    and 
amuse,  without  insisting  for  a  moment 
tbnt  one  should  take  part;  possession  of 
money  would  help,  but  money  is  by  no 
means  indispensable.      Our  lad  enjoys 
every  moment  of  the  new  days  from  the 
hour    of    ten    minutes    to   nine,  when 
he    gives    himself    the   keen   pleasure 
of     watching     boys   racing     towards 
the    schools    and    shouting   directions 
to    hurry   up.      London   is   admirably 
stage-managed     for     the     small   boy; 
comedy    and    tragedy,    musical  farces 
and      melodrama,      all      are      there. 
Think   of  the  sport   our  lad,  at   thi9 
time,  experiences  in  watching  the  tram- 
cars  start,  detecting  the  moment  when 
the  conductor  goes  up  steps  to  collect 
fares;    snatching   thereupon   the   wild 
bliss  of  travelling  for  a  brief  space 
without  paying,  with  the  fascinating 
risk  of  receiving  a  clump  on  the  head 
if  the  look-out  should  fail,  and  the  con- 
ductor be  a  man  of  swift  movement. 
Imagine  the  luck  of  being  near  the  fire- 
station  when  a  call  comes,  and  seeing 
the  rapid  turn-out  of  impatient  brass 
and  copper  fire  engines,  scarlet  lanky 
fire  escape,  and  think  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase  that  come  in  the  mad  rush 
after  this  galloping  procession.      Oon- 
ceive  the  mysterious  delight  of  joining 
the  queue  outside  the  music  hall  for  the 
first  house,  listening  to  conversation  be- 
tween neighbors  regarding  the  coming 
performance,  offering  your  own  views 
as  obtained  fiom  careful  survey  of  the 
illustrated      posters,      conveying      by 
thumbs  up   that  Harriet  So-and-so  is 
flrst-elass,  and  by  another  gesture  that 
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Charley  What*s-bis-name  belongs  to  the 
third;  move  up  with  the  queue,  and  at 
the  door  slip  aside  on  some  excuse,  and, 
allowing  the  rest  to  go  in,  stroll  away; 
why,  It  iB  almost  as  good  as  really  go- 
ing to  see  the  performance!  Think  of 
the  fearful  Joy  of  being  nearly  run 
over  by  motor  omnibuses,  of  chaffing 
drivers  of  four-wheelers  whom  Nature 
has  endowed,  or  their  own  efforts  in- 
vested, with  red  noses;  looking  in  at 
auction-rooms  and  making  bids  for 
suites  of  furniture  in  affected  voices; 
stopping  portly  gentlemen  and  subject- 
ing them  to  the  inconvenience  of  ascer- 
taining and  announcing  the  time;  firing 
raillery  at  some  serious  youth  on  the 
treadmill  of  a  tradesman's  cycle  cart; 
slipping  in  at  a  railway  station  to  play 
at  trains  until  some  official,  having  con- 
trol over  the  toys,  orders  immediate 
withdrawal — I  tell  you,  life  for  a  Lon- 
don boy  with  his  hours  free  is  not 
wanting  in  incident.  The  defect  Is  that 
it  happens  to  be  extremely  bad  for  the 
lH)y.  You  will  recollect  that  our  lad 
has  not  obtained  a  separation  order 
from  activity;  he  possesses  youthful 
spirits,  has  no  objection  at  present  to 
celerity  and  to  movement.  Venturing 
outside  the  restricted  space  that  has 
hitherto  for  him  represented  town,  he 
looks  around  the  West  End  and  makes 
mental  note  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  folk  go  through  life  there 
without  giving  themselves  the  incon- 
venience of  working  for  a  livelihood; 
not  complaining  of  his  own  lot,  he  does 
regard  these  with  envy,  for  theirs 
Keems  to  him  an  ideal  existence;  he  re- 
turns wishing  very  much  that  the  age 
of  miracles  was  not  past,  and  at  home 
mentions  his  willingness  to  change 
places  with  one  of  them.  The  circum- 
stance that  he  is,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
father  and  mother,  beginning  to  talk 
nonsense  arouses  these  parents  to  a 
st>nse  of  duty,  and  they  declare,  with  all 
the  energy  of  tardily  awakened  people, 
that  a  berth  must  be  found  for  him, 


and  found  for  him  at  ouce.      He  be- 
comes a  van-boy. 

Seven  shillings  a  week  is,  according 
to  the  parents,  better  than  nothing;  far 
better,  according  to  them,  than  setting 
him  to  some  definite  trade  where,  earn- 
ing scarcely  anything  at  first,  he  would 
later  become  a  qualified  workman  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  steady,  regular  wage.  The 
parents  look  at  the  matter  from  what 
they  call  the  common-sense  point  of 
view  (which  is  always  the  exact  point 
of  view  of  the  parties  using  the  phrase), 
and  they  argue  in  this  fashion:  the  boy 
may,  as  they  know,  be  thrown  out  of 
the  occupation  chosen  for  him  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  seventeen;  this  has 
happened  too  many  times  to  be  ignored. 
Ten  shillings  will  be  the  maximum 
weekly  salary,  and  on  an  application 
being  made  for  an  increase,  out  the  lad 
will  go.  Of  this  the  parents  are  per- 
fectly well  aware;  they  see  the  prospect 
clearly.  But  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
the  lad,  whatever  his  position,  will  be 
detachinjBr  himself  from  the  home,  walk- 
ing out  with  a  girl,  thinking  of  married 
life,  and  obviously  it  Is  to  their  inter- 
est that  he  should  begin  to  earn  good 
money  and  contribute  that  good  money, 
or  most  of  it,  to  the  household  income. 
The  boy  himself,  not  greatly  in  favor  of 
adopting  any  occupation,  perceives  that 
the  plan  suggested  has  fewer  draw- 
backs than  many  others.  He  Is,  in 
fact,  perfectly  content  with  the  early 
weeks  of  the  Job.  An  easy-going  col- 
league at  the  other  end  of  the  van, 
pleasant  carriage  exercise  throughout 
the  day,  opportunities  for  seeing  town 
and  the  practice  of  repartee  with  other 
drivers  and  boys.  He  finds  that  to  take 
one's  part  in  ordinary  conversation  it 
is  necessary  to  know  what  is  running  in 
the  "three-thirty"  race  on  the  morrow, 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  concerning 
previous  triumphs  or  failures  of  the 
horses,  to  be  able  to  say  with  emphasis 
and  decision  that  Forked  Lightning 
cannot    possibly    lose.    An    attractive 
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game  this  (supposing  you  have  a  taste 
for  it),  and  by  common  consent  false 
prophets  are  rarely  derided.  Stiould 
they  stumble  into  accuracy  in  making 
anticipations,  then  glory  and  applause 
are  awarded  to  them,  they  are  credited 
with  a  keenness  of  foresight  high 
above  the  ordinary,  and  regarded  with 
the  esteem  given  to  those  who  can  read 
sealed  books.  If  you  encounter  a  man 
in  town  wearing  a  look  of  perfect  com- 
placency, who  has  the  appearance  of 
being  exactly  what  he  wants  to  be,  with 
no  suggestion  of  self-criticism,  then 
you  need  not  trouble  to  guess  whether 
he  has  written  the  finest  work  of  the 
year  or  secured  the  one  lady  desired  by 
all  others:  it  means  that  he  has  spotted 
a  winner.  Our  lad  takes  a  share  in 
the  game,  and  comes  to  see  how  impor- 
tant it  is,  how  wonderful.  Generally,  of 
course,  the  investors  lose,  but  now  and 
again  comes  information  concerning 
someone  who  had  ''brought  it  off,"  and 
one  victory  compensates  for  any  num- 
ber of  defeats.  Besides,  here  is  a 
ineaps  of  procuring  money  without  the 
prefaced  trouble  of  work.  For  myself, 
1  can  never  see  why,  when  other  classes 
are  allowed  to  speculate  with  the  help 
of  an  agent  in  Austin  Friars,  the  hard- 
tip  folk  should  be  denied  the  assistance 
of  A  bookmaker  in  Hermes  Street,  Pen- 
touville  Hill.  It  happens  that  I  do  not 
possess  the  desire,  either  in  regard  to 
the  Cape  Horn  Industrials  Combination, 
Ltd.,  or  next  ^Saturday's  racing  at 
Kempton,  but  I  recognize  that  the  anx- 
iety to  back  a  fancy  is  not  restricted  by 
geographical  boundaries,  and  I  feel  that 
something  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  injustice  is  at  present  being  done.  To 
s-peoulate  is  a  widely  spread  desire.  I 
have  heard  that  the  excellent  police,  in 
arresting  someone  who  has  made  him- 
self too  conspicuous  by  accepting  slips 
of  paper  and  sums  of  money  in  the  pub- 
lic streets,  not  infrequently  arrange  a 
bet  with  their  charge  on  the  question  of 
the  punishment  he  will  receive. 


Here,  at  any  rate,  is  the  lad,  mixing 
day  by  day  with  scarcely  the  most  ener- 
getic of  the  world's  workers,  finding  In- 
deed that  the  man  most  esteemed  by 
his  fellows  Is  he  who  contrives  by  art- 
fulness to  do  the  least  for  wages  re- 
ceived. He  discovers  next  to  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  ambition.  His  seniors, 
having  obtained  control  of  a  horse  and 
van,  speak  rarely  of  any  intention  of 
gaining  a  position  where  their  salary 
will  be  larger,  their  responsibilities  in- 
creased. It  would  have  been  possible 
for  him  to  have  been  better  placed  in 
this  respect.  If,  for  instance  he  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  join  the  staff  of 
a  railway,  apart  from  the  important 
fact  of  wearing  a  suit  with  brass  but- 
tons (nothing  to  be  compared  with  brass 
buttons  for  making  a  lad  keep  his 
shoulders  back  and  chin  out),  all  the 
talk  around  him  would  be  of  promotion; 
colleagues  frequently  asking  advice  in 
regard  to  spelling  that  they  might  make 
out  applications  for  possible  vacancies; 
increased  attention  to  duty  when  any 
of  these  opportunities  became  imminent 
In  the  circumstances  that  do  surround 
him  he  encounters  nothing  of  this,  and, 
youth  being  above  all  things  imitative, 
he  takes  the  color  worn  by  those  near. 
What  his  character  requires  at  this  age 
of  sixteen  is  just  what  it  does  not  re- 
ceive. He  needs  drill,  constant  super- 
vision, regular  habits.  He  should  be 
learning  to  do  a  full  and  complete 
day's  work;  he  ought  to  be  acquiring 
method  and  strict  obedience.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  some  of  those  who  take 
up  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  dealing 
with  him  later  on  should  express  them- 
selves clearly  and  frankly  in  favor  of 
conscription.  Army  training,  not  infre- 
quently, certainly  does  make  a  man  out 
of  unpromising  materia  Is.  Employers 
sometimes  mention  that  the  ex-soldier 
is  lacking  in  initiative,  but  they  admit 
he  does  what  he  is  told  to  do  and  that 
be  is  always  nt  hand  when  wanted. 
Our  lad,  bsivlujr  eveninjr  hours  to  spare 
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and  nothing  In  particular  to  fill  them, 
either  Joins  a  band  of  youths  that  goes 
about  searching  for  trouble  and  find- 
ing it,  impelled  by  a  craying  to  defy  au- 
thority and  with  something  of  the  spirit 
of  revolutionaries,  or — and  this  happens 
more  frequently — he  finds  a  girl  whose 
company  proves  agreeable.  Now  comes 
the  Junction  in  the  Journey  of  his  life. 
The  mutual  admiration  expressed  in 
the  course  of  his  walking  out  induces 
him  to  believe  that  some  greater  and 
more  generously  paid  position  than  that 
of  a  van-boy  should  be  provided  for 
him.  He  has  but  to  mention  this  to 
receive  the  answer  that  it  will  be  con- 
venient if  he  terminates  the  engage- 
ment on  the  following  Saturday. 

You  will  see  that  during  these  years 
he  has  received  no  useful  preparation 
for  Joining  in  a  race  where  the  prizes  go 
to  the  swiftest;  indeed,  the  period  elaps- 
ing since  school  has  served  to  handi- 
cap him  severely.  Nobody  wants  a  lad 
whose  principal  recommendation  is  that 
he  has  enJoyM  the  comparative 
freedom  of  van  life;  he  himself 
is  not  disposed  to  enter  upon  any 
career  which  demands  close  atten- 
tion, ordinary  discipline.  Where- 
fore, after  enduring  the  number  of 
repulses  be  considers  sufllcient,  he 
Releets  his  regiment  and  enlists  in  the 
army  of  loafers.  The  corps  exist  nearly 
all  over  London,  some  stronger  than 
others,  and  he  can,  if  he  will,  transfer 
himself  without  elaborate  formalities. 
He  will  before  this  hang  about  outside 
railway  stations — ^being  without  money 
and  wishful  to  obtain  some — pressing 
his  services  on  arriving  passengers  who 
do  not  require  them,  and  this,  constitut- 
ing his  last  serious  effort  to  earn  an  in- 
come, is  stopped  by  officials  who  regard 
him  as  too  intrusive.  Thereafter  he 
loafs,  and  his  considerable  pleasure  in 
this  occupation  is  that  of  watching 
other  men  work;  here  he  never  ap- 
proaches the  point  of  satiety.  A  road 
up,  an  asplmlt  pavement  laid  down,  a 


house  taken  to  pieces,  an  iron  safe 
craned  to  a  high  window,  furniture  re- 
moving— he  can  look  on  at  all  of  these 
for  hours  together.  Also  public  meet- 
ings, of  any  description  and  on  any  side, 
he  will  attend,  sometimes  assisting  with 
interruptions  and  very  strong  on  the 
question  of  his  right  to  be  there  and  to 
behave  as  he  pleases;  well  content  if  in 
the  free  libraries  at  the  end  of  the  week 
he  finds  his  comments  reported  and 
credited  to  "A  Voice."  Were  it  possi- 
ble to  make  money  by  resting  elbows  on 
the  parapet  of  London  Bridge  at  the 
(Cit7  end,  and  watching  men  conveying 
boxes  of  oranges  from  ship  to  wharf, 
he  would  be  a  millionaire.  Street  ac- 
cidents have  a  si>ecial  attraction;  he 
has  t>een  known,  attracted  by  one  of 
these,  to  quicken  footsteps.  A  horse 
down,  a  man  in  a  fit,  an  ambulance  van 
approaching,  a  street  collision:  he  rel- 
ishes them  to  the  full.  Disinclined  now 
for  exercise,  he  will  yet  walk  in  the  odd 
procession  that  follows  an  arrested  man 
to  the  police-station  with  the  stolidity 
of  one  i>erforming  a  service  to 
the  State,  waiting  outside  in  the 
hope  of  something  more  happening 
until  requested  to  move  away;  he 
will  also  stand  and  gaze  at  a 
house  where  a  murder  has  been 
committed,  encouraged  apparently 
by  some  optimistic  anticipation  that 
the  incident  may,  for  his  benefit,  occur 
again.  I  have  seen  him  in  large  num- 
bers at  the  Oval,  although  here  again 
I  am  foiled  in  my  endeavors  to  ascer- 
tain *how  he  obtained  the  sixpence 
necessary  for  admission;  clearly  he  se- 
cures a  good  amount  of  pleasure  from 
sitting  down  and  smoking,  and  watch- 
ing the  exercise  taken  by  the  players 
under  a  hot  snn;  in  other  months  you 
will  find  him  criticizing  with  severity 
the  want  of  animation  shown  by  foot- 
ball players.  There  are.  of  course, 
varieties;  the  true  and  complete  loafer 
does  not  talk  freely.  He  goes  about 
with  the  air  of  one  holding  information 
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which  he  prefers  to  keep  to  himself,  and 
no  doubt  hopes  that  he  shares  some  of 
the  respect  paid  by  the  world  to  those 
who  practise  reticence;  a  good  deal  of 
his  conversation  is  made  of  grunts  and 
indistinct  ejaculations.  The  average 
Londoner  has  a  limited  vocabulary, 
eked  out  by  useful  snatches  of  topical 
slang;  it  would  probably  not  exhaust  an 
amateur  accountant  to  take  note  of  the 
number  of  words  used  by  the  loafer  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  If  anything  tempts 
him  to  the  subject  of  eloquence  it  is  the 
topic  of  luck.  He  has  emphatic  views 
on  the  subject  of  luck.  Belief  in  it  en- 
ables him  to  see  clearly  why  it  is  that 
some  of  his  own  age,  and  possessing 
similar  health,  find  themselves  able  to 
ride  about  in  cabs  while  he  has  to  walk; 
that  some  go  into  restaurants  for  meals 
wbilst  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  stay 
without  He  hopes,  and  hopes,  and 
hopes  again  that  some  stroke  of  good 
fortune  may  come  to  him,  and,  reading 
in  a  borrowed  Journal  of  a  windfall 
that  has  occurred  to  somebody,  a  for- 
tune left  by  some  Colonial,  discovery  of 
sovereigns  in  a  bed  quilt,  giving  away 
of  largesse  by  some  demented  visitor  to 
town,  he,  whilst  regretting  that  fortune 
has  not  flourished  its  wand  in  his  direc- 
tion, takes  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
the  unlikely  is  always  happening,  and 
that  at  any  moment  his  turn  may  come. 
With  these  bright  hopes  coming  occa- 
sionally, there  is  the  more  reason  why 
he  should  not  arouse  himself  and  apply 
to  work. 

The  loafer  is  generally,  but  not  al- 
ways, London  bom,  and  because  of  this 
he  finds  one  of  the  greatest  compensa- 
tions in  the  fact  that  he  is  not  obliged 
to  hurry  out  in  the  morning.  The 
countryman  has  been  accustomed  to  ris- 
ing early  from  his  boyhood  onward,  and 
the  task  entails  but  little  difficulty;  to 
the  Londoner  It  always  constitutes  a 
hardship,  and  the  loafer  remains  luxu- 
riously in  bed  whilst  the  sounds  of  foot- 
steps on  the  pavement  outside  indicate 


that  men  are  going  to  work.  If  the 
loafer  is  not  a  bachelor,  he  tastes  an 
added  comfort  in  directing  his  wife  to 
hasten  away  to  the  occupation  by 
means  of  which  she  earns  his  living, 
upbraiding  her  severely  for  want  of 
celerity,  and  warning  her  that  it  is  not 
by  the  practice  of  leisureliness  that  folk 
make  progress  in  the  world.  Having 
despatched  her,  he  is  able  to  turn  over 
and  go  to  sleep  again,  and  rises  later 
when,  as  he  says,  the  day  has  been 
warmed  up  a  little.  The  married 
loafer  of  this  type  is  extremely  severe 
on  the  question  of  giving  the  vote  to 
women,  arguing,  first,  that  they  have 
no  right  to  it;  second,  that  they  do  not 
IK>ssess  sufficient  intelligence  to  use  it 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  The  odd- 
est detail  about  these  households  is  that 
the  working  wife  \a  often  proud  of  the 
circumstance  that  her  husband  does  not 
belong  to  the  army  of  labor;  there 
comes  a  distinct  note  of  pride  In  the 
tones  she  uses  in  telling  you  that  he 
has  not  done  a  hand-stroke  for  years 
and  years;  it  is  almost  as  though  he 
belonged  to  a  distinguished  aristocracy. 
He  remains  the  pampered  person  of  the 
home;  children  are  kept  quiet  when  he 
returns  of  an  evening  to  rest,  and  no 
one  else  thinks  of  using  the  most  com- 
fortable chair.  I  have  heard  him  give 
his  offspring  a  cogent  and  well-reasoned 
lecture  on  "How  to  get  on  in  the 
world,"  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  considers  himself  a  model  par- 
ent 

He  is  not,  you  will  perceive,  a  relative 
of  the  country  tramp;  he  has  small  af- 
fection for  fresh  air,  and  he  does  not 
care  for  walking  exercise.  His  lapses 
in  these  directions  are  restricted  in  fa- 
vorable weather  to  a  stroll  towards  one 
of  the  parks,  and  there  sleeping  for  an 
hour  or  two,  adding  scarcely  anything 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  open  spaces. 
He  gives  his  patronage  only  to  the  near- 
est; to  reach  Golder*s  Hill  or  Kew  Gar- 
dons  would  entail  too  much  effort,  and 
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indeed  his  topographical  knowledge  is 
closely  limited.  Living,  say.  off  Ids- 
eon  Grove,  he  will  be  acquainted  with 
Edgware  Uoad,  but  he  hae  possibly 
never  gone  west  of  that  thoroughfare: 
his  eastern  boundary  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  marked  by  the  Great  Central 
Station  in  Marylebone  Road.  In  this 
confined  district  he  must  know  every 
flag  of  the  pavement,  for  he  is  always 
gazing  downwards;  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  of  what  he  thinks,  and  I  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  probably 
trained  himself  to  think  of  nothing  at 
all.  Occasionally  you  will  find  he  is 
having  imaginary  contention  with 
someone  whose  views  seem  to  be  in  op- 
position to  his,  and  he  confutes  the 
other  side  by  the  device  of  inventing 
the  arguments  to  which  he  replies.  This 
is  a  brief  for  the  prosecution  that  I  am 
drawing  up,  but  it  seems  fair  to  say 
to  his  credit  that  his  disputes  seldom  go 
beyond  words.  Fights  are  rare  in  Lon- 
don nowadays  (I  have  not  seen  one  for 
tliree  months,  and  you  may  not  have 
come  across  one  for  as  many  years); 
you  will  find  the  loafer  at  these  as  a 
spectator;  certainly  he  will  not  be  dis- 
covered playing  any  leading  part  As 
a  spectator  he  may  give  advice  and 
shout  counsel;  in  the  same  character  he 
groans  when  those  spoil-sports,  the  po- 
lice, come  up  and  interfere,  demanding 
of  nobody  why  it  is  they  cannot  find 
some  more  useful  duty  to  perform.  He 
does  not  like  the  force,  and  nothing 
they  do  is  right  in  his  opinion,  or  coin- 
cides with  the  action  he  would  take 
were  he  in  their  place;  when  some  mys- 
terious crime  occurs,  he  has  only  to  be 
famished  with  the  barest  facts  to  in- 
dicate at  once  the  person  he  considers 
guilty,  and  all  the  time  the  police,  so 
far  as  he  can  see,  are  doing  nothing.  A 
superior  loafer  of  my  acquaintance  in 
the  neighborhood  of  King's  Cross  forms 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  tells  me 
that  by  going  about  quietly,  and  con- 
veying information  obtained  to  the  de- 


tective force,  his  earnings  average 
eighteen  shillings  a  week;  he  has  only 
recently  taken  up  the  profession,  and  I 
gain  that  he  experiences  a  lingering 
doubt  whether  it  will  be  permanent. 
Apart  from  the  fears  he  has  in  his 
mind,  it  seems  obvious  that  an  attack 
of  deafness  would  send  him  back  to  the 
set  to  which  he  orginally  belonged. 

Few  of  the  variants  are  of  any  use  to 
town,  and  it  may  be  worth  while,  be- 
fore concluding,  to  see  what  steps 
should  be  taken  to  diminish  the  supply. 
Admiring  the  efforts  of  good  folk  who 
take  the  mature  loafer  in  hand  and  en- 
deavor to  reform  blm,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  here  is  a  considerable 
wastage  of  kindness.  To  change  him 
into  a  working  man  is  a  trick  that 
would  defy  St.  George's  Hall.  Those 
who  have  made  the  attempt  find  that  he 
may  be  willing  to  do  a  half  day,  say.  on 
three  days  of  the  week;  he  may  do  a 
couple  of  complete  days  in  the  week, 
but  the  machinery  has  not  yet  been 
made  which  will  induce  him  to  work 
six  whole  days  of  the  week.  He  can- 
not do  it.  The  attractions  of  the  old 
life  are  too  great  Once  he  has  earned 
enough  money  to  buy  beer  and  tobacco, 
it  is  against  his  custom,  and  contrary  to 
his  principles,  to  go  on  with  manual  la- 
bor. This  is  the  result—for  which  I 
do  not  hold  him  exclusively  to  blame — 
of  idleness,  and  my  impression  is  that 
it  cannot  be  cured.  The  disease  can» 
however,  be  prevented.  There  must  be 
a  dally  task  for  every  boy  of  the  bard- 
up  districts  on  leaving  school,  and  if 
he  does  not  engage  on  some  appropriate 
and  sufllcient  occupation  immediately, 
there  should  be  workshops  which  be  is 
compelled  to  attend.  Farm  colonies, 
to  which  the  mature  are  sent,  might  be 
utilized  for  any  lad  showing  no  special 
ability,  and  their  usefulness  would  be 
more  apparent.  The  lad  must  be  discour- 
aged from  taking  up  duties  which  give 
him  no  better  training  than  that  of 
fetching  and  carrying;  if  he  does  enter 
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OD  these,  it  should  be  compulsory  that 
of  an  evening  he  learn  some  sensible 
trade;  there  is  a  Goyemment  depart- 
ment which  might  well  arouse  itself 
and  give  a  lead  to  its  Juvenile  staff  in 
this  direction.  The  boys,  whether  they 
be  telegraph  messengers  or  van  guards, 
or  errand  lads,  are  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  become  later  fit  for  nothing 
better  than  to  be  thrown  on  the  scrap 
heap.  The  State  spends  a  large  sum 
of  money  upon  them,  and  the  State 
ought  to  take  the  trouble  in  starting 
them  ui>on  the  sea  of  life  that  it  gives 
to  the  launching  of  a  battleship  at 
Portsmouth  Dockyard.  They  must  go 
through  the  mill,  and,  in  early  days  at 
any  rate,  the  wheels  must  be  kept  mov- 
ing.     The  habit  of  work,  or  the  habit 
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of  abstaining  from  work,  can  each  be 
acquired  during  the  susceptible  years* 
and  unless  the  circular  recently  issued 
to  school  managers  from  the  Thames 
Embankment  is  followed  by  decided 
and  resolute  action,  coming  generations 
will  imitate  the  present  in  taking  un- 
furnished lodgings  in  that  thoroughfares. 
I  am  prepared  to  be  accused  of  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  existing  mature 
loafer;  I  urge  in  pleading  guilty  that 
one  can  hold  this  view  and  yet  under- 
stand the  i>erilous  position  of  youth, 
and  be  eagerly  anxious  steps  should  be 
taken  that  the  loafer  may  not  in  large 
numbers  happen  again. 

The  great  thing  to  remember  seems 
to  be  that  he  is  made,  not  bom. 

W,  Pen  Ridge. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

When  John  €U>speI  ran  into  the 
house.  Silence  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen,  her  hand  pressed  against  her 
side,  her'  eyes  alive  with  untold  emo- 
tion. 

"What  gar'd  ye  cry  out  a-thatns. 
Mistress?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"Did  I  cry  out?"  answered  Silence 
dazedly. 

The  man's  glance  moved  to  the  hat 
and  Htick  on  the  dresser. 

"Ye  did  so,"  he  muttered.  "Wha's 
been  here?" 

"Mester  Nasshiter's  been  here.  Na! 
na!  Yon  hat*s  noan  o'  hlsn.  He  's  a 
hard  mon,  John,  and  he  threatened 
me." 

"I  reckon  I'll  Just  step  round  to  Mrs. 
Tiffin.  She  should  be  here.  Ye  mun- 
not  be  your  lone." 

"Fetch  her,  John,  an*  she  *11  come. 
But  we  '11  see  to  the  milk  first.  We 
cannot  lose  that" 

Amidst  the  clatter  of  the  cans,  the 
sound  of  the  frothy  flow  of  the  milk 


into  the  bowls  and  the  comforting, 
warm  fragrance.  Silence  regained. her 
normal  pose  of  mtnd.  John,  on  the 
contrary,  seemed  to  have  lost  his  ordi- 
nary effusiveness.  As  a  rule,  he 
worked  the  better  when  in  tune  with 
heavenly  emotions  somewhat  etart- 
lingly  out-thrown.  To-day  he  was 
dumb;  the  forlomness  of  the  girl  who 
was  his  mistress—he  alone  standing  be- 
tween her  and  a  world  of  malice — sub- 
dued him  with  a  weight  of  thought 

When  he  set  out  on  his  errand  to 
Spor,  Silence  turned  the  keys  in  the 
house-doors,  closed  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, and  sat  down  by  the  dresser  in 
the  waning  light 

Nasshiter's  threat,  and  the  statement 
by  which  he  had  supported  it  was  a 
shock  under  which  her  heart  had 
seemed  to  turn  over.  Yet  her  deepest 
agitation  was  spent,  not  on  that,  but 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  measure  by 
which  she  had  resisted  the  attack.  Un- 
til John  questioned  her,  she  had,  in  the 
great    disturbance    of    her    mind,    re- 
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mained  unconsclons  that  her  cry  had 
been  more  than  the  mute  appeal  of  the 
spirit.  Now  she  knew — the  very 
echoes  returned  to  startle  her — that  it 
had  in  truth  escaped,  her  lips  to  go  re- 
verberating over  field  and  hedge  be- 
yond the  homestead. 

Had  the  hills  perchance  caught  it? 
Had  the  sea  received  and  borne  it 
away? 

Since  the  going  of  Silver,  the  sea  had 
awakened  new  emotions.  But  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  the  waters  in  the 
Bay  had  ever  affected  her  imagination 
and  Influenced  the  intellectual  adjust- 
ment of  her  mind.  Just  as  it  had,  in 
varying  degrees,  the  minds  of  all  the 
natives  of  the  district.  The  roll  of 
the  entering  wave  gathered  to  its  in- 
oppoeable  purpose,  at  times  arriving  in 
majestic  turbulence,  and  the  roar  of  an 
army  of  white-crested  billows  behind; 
at  others  creeping  up  in  fatal  quiet  un- 
der misty  skies;  more  commonly,  in 
pleasant  hours  drawing  a  freshening 
mantle  over  the  broad  flats  obviously 
and  sunnily,  had  become  i>art  and  par- 
cel of  her  being.  As  effective  was  the 
stealing  away  of  the  tide,  slow,  quiet, 
unnoticeable,  until  the  fall  of  the  wa- 
ters announced  it  The  Bore  was  a 
fact  sensibly  related  to  the  existence 
of  the  shore  folk,  who  must  brave  its 
formidable  moods  in  the  perilous  pas- 
sage **over  sands."  Death  might  come 
on  the  entering  crest,  and  the  outgoing 
waves  might  leave  victims  behind. 

Once,  when  Silence  was  a  tiny  child, 
she  had  watched  in  Silver's  company 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  a  toy  boat 
under  the  secret  influence  of  the  tide. 
As  the  little  vessel  set  out  on  its  voy- 
age, reeling,  dipping,  quivering,  yet 
finally  righting  itself  and  vanishing  on 
the  broad  expanse,  its  wet  sail  chang- 
ing to  a  spot  of  light,  the  children  had 
clutched  each  other's  hands,  agape 
with  wild  conjecture.  Next  day  re- 
turned the  little  vessel,  tossed, 
drenched,  but  uninjured,  to  the  ^bore. 


And  Silver  stood,  his  pink  bare  toes 
gripping  the  sand,  and  turned  the  boat 
thoughtfully  over  and  over  in  his 
hands. 

*'What  hev  it  seen?  And  wheer  hev 
it  been?"  said  he.  "Gin  I  were  a  lile, 
lile  mon,  I  wad  ha'  sot  in  the  boat.  I 
wad  ha*  ganged  wi*  it  and  seen  beyond 
the  Point" 

To-day  Silence  remembered  the  saH 
and  almost  miraculous  return  of  the 
toy-boat,  commingling  with  the  remin- 
iscence the  fiashing  hint  of  a  resem- 
blance between  that  incident  and  the 
unpremeditated'  cry  which  her  desper- 
ation had  sent  out  to  the  sea;  and  felt, 
she  knew  not  why,  a  shudder  of  tip- 
toe expectation,  a  sense  of  an  answer 
reaching  towards  her  for  a  second, 
amidst  the  darkness  of  her  trouble,  the 
bitterness  of  her  situation. 

Yet  where  was  Silver?  Was  he  even 
alive? 

The  starving  heart  sustains  itself  in 
thin  pastures;  she  timidly  touched  the 
hat  lying  near,  and  the  contact  called 
back  color  to  the  washed  pallor  of  her 
face.  Then  she  brought  the  portraits 
to  the  dresser,  where  lingered  a  little 
light.  That  of  Nanna  was  uppermost; 
it  needed  but  a  kind  memory  to  endow 
the  points  and  contours  of  the  silhou- 
ette with  life  and  charm.  The  love 
that  Silver  had  borne  towards  Nanna, 
enhanced  her  in  Silence's  mind,  set  her 
apart,  distinguished  her  from  other 
women.  Something  of  the  light  of 
Silver's  love  refiected  into  Silence's 
mind  still  cast  a  glamour  about  the  head 
of  the  outcast  That  Nanna  should 
have  fallen  from  grace  was,  of  all 
events,  the  most  mysterious  and  incom- 
prehensible. In  shame  and  ruth,  but 
also  in  a  hungry,  envious  reverence, 
she  laid  her  hand  softly  over  the  pic- 
ture, and  with  the  other  covered  eyes 
that  streamed  with  irrepressible  tears. 

This  weeing  abated,  she  replaced 
the  portraits  on  the  mantel-shelf,  giv- 
ing to  Silver  the  position  of  honor  as 
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master  of  the  Farm,  and  loyally  plac- 
ing Nanna's  alongside.  Having  by 
this  act  established  the  rectitude  of  the 
affections  and  defined  to  herself  anew 
the  current  in  which  her  tenderness 
must  run,  she  was  able  to  take  up  the 
knotty  problem  which  Mr.  Nasshlter's 
visit  had  revealed. 

Her  mind  returned  with  new  inquiry 
to  the  past,  and  recalled  the  anxiety 
hex*  father  had  displayed  in  bis  last 
hours,  the  vain  movements  of  his  lips, 
the  appeal  of  his  eyes.  Was  it  i>ossi- 
ble  these  symbols  of  distress  bore  ref- 
erence to  unconfessed  debts?  The 
clearness  of  her  first  repudiation  be- 
came confused;  her  denials  faltered, 
hung  back. 

It  was  true,  she  could  oppose  to  Nas- 
shiter's  assertion  the  fact  that  her 
father  had  not  hinted  at  a  trouble  so 
overwhelming.  But  then  he  had  ha- 
bitually kept  whole  pages  of  his  life 
closed  to  her.  The  attack  upon  Mr. 
Harold  Arneson,  for  example,  remained 
an  unexplained  incident;  none  the  less 
was  Silence  convinced  that  her  father 
had  possessed  full  knowledge  of  it 

After  that  event,  the  long,  ck>se  as- 
sociation between  Hall  and  Farm  had 
been  snapped.  A  dry  message  de- 
spatched by  John  had  informed  the  in- 
mates of  the  mansion  that  labor  at  the 
Farm  would  no  longer  be  .equal  to  the 
carrying  of  the  peats  for  their  great 
stacks.  A  tacit  surrender  had,  at  the 
same  time,  been  made  of  the  privilege 
of  freely  gathering  fuel  from  the 
A  mesons'  woodlands.  And  no  explan- 
ation of  this  sudden  and  disconcerting 
decision  had  been  given. 

Although  Whlnnery  In  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  had  taken  her  Into  his 
instruction  as  to  farming,  he  had  not, 
in  other  matters,  departed  from  hte 
taciturn  habit  In  particular,  it  had 
been  his  practice  to  avoid  any  refer- 
ence to  their  landlord,  that  being  a 
topic  he  detested.  In  the  end  of  her 
long  review  of  every  circumstance,  she 


could  but  conclude  that  her  father's  si- 
lence was  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  Mr.  Nasshiter's  assertion. 

"Eh!  but  it  '8  a  parllsh  [parlous] 
warld!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Tiffin  when 
John  brought  her  back,  and  she  had 
received  Silence's  confidence.  **Yon 
mon's  a  proper  raskill.  All  folks  kens 
that      It  '11  be  a  lee." 

Old  Jinny  sat  stiff  and  upright,  op- 
posite Silence  on  the  hearth,  in  a  faded 
black  gown,  her  immense  white  cap, 
with  its  stiff  frilled  border,  tied  under 
her  chin  by  a  black  ribbon. 

"But  I  mun  prove  the  lee  's  a  lee. 
And  that 's  hard.  Besides,  thou  knows 
we  've  had  sair  stint  of  late.  Suppos- 
ing it  is  na  a  lee?" 

Silence  breathed  the  words  with  ex- 
treme reluctance,  and  Mrs.  Tiffin  re- 
ceived them  with  sympathy. 

"Lass,"  said  she,  "thee  call  and  tell 
Mester  Daker.  He  '11  speak  comfort- 
able to  thee.  And  now  get  tha  to  bed 
and  I  '11  side  up  a  bit  Thou  's  in  sair 
need,  but  there  's  a  ruck  of  things 
straightens  theirsels  out  in  sleep." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  provision  for  the  spiritual  solace 
and  ceremonial  needs  of  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  the  district  was  scanty. 
The  parish  over  which  Mr.  Daker,  in- 
cumbent of  Summerdate  had  charge 
was  practically,  if  not  legally,  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and 
the  sturdy  legs  of  his  good  cob  could 
conquer. 

Mr.  Daker  was  a  man  of  small  stat- 
ure, whose  large  head  and  rugged  fea- 
tures spoke  a  capacity  both  of  heart  and 
intellect,  out  of  proportion  to  his  size. 
He  had  plentiful  brown  hair  and  a  pair 
of  kindly  brown  eyes.  His  work 
amongst  the  people  was  an  Incessant 
task  that  left  him  small  leisure  for  the 
studies  he  loved.  A  constant  exposure 
to  the  buffet  of  the  weather  and  tiie 
bracing  air,  while  riding  over  the  rug- 
ged hills  and  dales,  had  brought  him  to 
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a  hardened  condition  of  health  and  to 
a  ruddy  bronze  In  color  beyond  what 
his  constitution  and  his  tendency  as  a 
student  indicated.  He  loved  the  place 
with  its  wide  free  beauties,  its  streak 
of  sea  and  the  circling  belt  of  hills 
about  it.  He  loved  the  flavor  of  salt 
in  the  air,  and  his  eye  never  lost  its 
fresh  delight  in  the  magic  changes  of 
light  and  color  across  the  majestic  pan- 
orama, nor  his  ear  the  thrill  from  the 
wild  sound  of  the  Bore,  or  the  wailing 
cries  of  the  sea-gulls,  or  the  softer  in- 
describable music  of  the  curlew's  call. 
As  for  the  solitariness,  he  cherished  it 
as  a  matchless  advantage,  while  his 
imagination  was  ever  awake  to  a  se- 
cret stimulating  reminder  of  a  forgot- 
ten history  in  the  midst  of  the  pres- 
ent, which  the  ruined  pele  towers 
evoked. 

But  chiefly  he  loved  the  people  whom 
he  served,  finding  in  that  other  land- 
scape of  the  character  an  attraction 
which  could  absorb  his  attention  from 
the  passion  of  the  scholar  for  his 
book.  It  was  a  large  life,  a  full  life, 
obscurely  lived  in  a  crowded  loneliness 
under  €kxl*s  skies  and  in  His  Eye. 

It  happened  that  the  day  after  Mrs. 
Whiunery's  funeral,  an  impulse  of  the 
lieart  brought  him  to  the  threshold  of 
the  lonely  mistress  of  Hauksgarth. 
And  Silence,  without  hesitation,  opened 
her  heart  on  the  event  of  the  previous 
day. 

At  that  era  the  protection  for  coun- 
try people  against  knavery  was  small. 
Particularly  was  it  so  in  lonely  and  re- 
mote districts;  those  in  trouble  must 
bang  on  Time  and  slow-moving  ways 
for  help.  Mr.  Daker  knew  it.  Even 
if  Nasshiter  bad  lied,  this  manoeuvre  of 
his  could  work  up,  as  he  perceived,  into 
a  great  calamity,  unless  his  assertion 
could  be  disproved. 

"If  the  rent  has  been  paid  there  will 
be  receipts.  Have  yon  these  receipts?** 
iisked  he. 

**Na,  Mester  Daker.*' 
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"Have  you  looked  for  the  receipts?" 

"Na." 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  your  father 
kept  his  papers?" 

"Fadder  bed  n*t  so  much  of  papers 
and  that  sort.  I  ban  seen  him  put 
things  in  the  big  desk  yon.  And  when 
1  writ  a  letter  for  him — but  that  was 
rare-— I  wad  sit  me  down  at  the  desk.'* 

In  the  comer  of  the  kitchen  was  a 
bureau  of  very  fine  inlaid  woodwork, 
and  at  least  two  hundred  years  old. 

'Is  this  the  desk?**  asked  Mr.  Daker. 

'Yes.  Fadder  set  great  store  on  it. 
It  came  to  him  through  my  great- 
graudmudder.  She  was  of  Furnees — 
she  came  of  a  family  who  worked  in 
wood,  carving  chairs  and  bedpoles  and 
sichlike.'* 

Mr.  Daker  examined  the  bureau  with 
interest;  he  was  something  of  an  anti- 
quarian, and  he  knew  that  he  had  be- 
fore him  a  thing  of  great  value,  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  had  mused  long 
and  silentiy  over  his  creation,  labor- 
ing in  the  leisured  content  and  tran- 
quility of  long-ago  times,  with  a  crafty 
hand,  a  care  for  detail,  and  an  unfalter- 
ing sense  of  decorative  beauty  wedded 
to  a  useful  design. 

"This  desk,"  said  he  cheerily,  "is  in 
itself  a  help  to  you.  If  needs  must, 
you  could  sell  it  for  a  large  sum." 

"My  fadder  told  me  long  ago  I  mun 
niver— <nii>er — part  wi*  yon  desk,'*  was 
the  girl's  reply. 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Mr.  Daker  hope- 
fully. "Will  you  give  me  permission 
to  look  through  your  father's  papers?" 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  said  Silence. 

She  stood  in  suspense,  while  he 
opened  every  drawer  and  examined 
every  curious  and  exquisitely  worked 
niche.  The  wood  was  smooth  as  satin, 
dove-tailed  and  put  together  with  a 
perfection  of  exactitude.  But  very  few 
papers  were  to  be  found:  saving 
the  lease  itself,  which  lay  in  a 
locked  drawer  there  was  nothing  of 
value. 
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Mr.   Daker  closed   the   bureau,   and 
turned  tlie  key  in  the  lock. 
"The  receipts  are  not  here,"  said  he. 
And  Silence's  hope  died  away. 
**Had  not   your  father   some   other 
place  for  papers?"   asked  Mr.   Daker. 
"He  hed  na  ither  place.      But  there's 
something:  I  wad  fain  tell  ye.  T'  Farm 
is  na  mine,  Mester  Daker." 

"Your  father's  will  was  clear,  my 
child.  He  left  you  his  sole  heir. 
You  need  have  no  doubt  on  that 
point." 

The  curious,  soft  eagerness  in  Si- 
lence's eyes,  the  quick  emphasis  in  her 
speech,  increased. 

"The  will  's  no  matter.      My  f adder 
meant  the  Farm  for  Silver.       I  mun 
keep  it  for  Silver.    It  's  hisn." 
"Have  you  heard  from  Silver?" 
"Na." 

"Do  you  know  where  h'e  is?  Can 
you  write  to  him?" 

"Silver  's  away;  that  *s  all  I  know. 
Na,  I  cannot  write." 

"Have  you  any  proof  that  your  father 
meant  the  Farm  to  be  Silver's?" 

"Yes.    I  heard  him  say,  years  agone, 
•Come  back.  Silver.    T'  Farm  's  thine. 
Come  back  and  tak'  it'" 
"That  *8  not  proof.  Silence." 
"Aye,  but  it  is,"  cried  the  girl. 
As  she  spoke,  she  drew  herself  up  and 
clenched   her  hands   together   with   a 
snap  of  the  fingers,  holding  them  either 
side  her  slim  straight  figure. 
"You  have  nothing  in  writing?" 
"Na." 

"That  's  a  pity,"  said  Mr.  Daker; 
"had  there  been  something  in  writing, 
it  might  have  made  a  great  diflference 
in  the  case." 

"I  've  nought  in  writing.  But  the 
Farm  's  Silver's,"  repeated  the  girl 
stoutly. 

Mr.  Daker  rose,  glanced  round  the 
kitchen  thoughtfully,  and  detected  the 
silhouettes  on  the  mantelpiece.  His 
sentiment  of  surprise  was  so  strong 
that  it  caused   him  to  avert  his  eyes 


quickly.       Then   he  clasped   the  girl's 
hand  and  bade  her  adieu. 

"I  must  seek  for  further  light  on  this 
matter,"  said  he. 

April  was  out  before  a  change  came 
in  the  situation. 

One  encouraging  discovei^y  seemed 
to  point  to  the  justice  of  Silence's  first 
instinctive  denial  of  the  debts:— Whin- 
nery's  banking  account  proved,  on  in- 
quiry, to  show  a  reserve.  Always 
supposing  the  March  rent  to  have  been 
paid,  there  was  enough  for  the  Michael- 
mas rent  and  something  over.  On 
the  other  hand,  Nasshiter  sent  down  a 
formal  and  detailed  account  of  the  ar- 
rears, and  this,  Mr.  Daker  argued,  he 
had  hardly  ventured  unless  his  case 
was  well  founded.  In  his  compassion 
for  the  girl,  the  clergyman  determined 
to  make  her  affairs  his  own  matter,  and 
to  act  in  every  point  on  her  behalf. 

Some  further  solace  reached  her 
through  the  kindness  of  neighboring 
farmers.  Nasshiter's  method  of  get- 
ting on  in  the  world  had  left  him  the 
mark  for  wide-spread  hate;  when  it  be- 
came known  that  he  was  threatening 
the  lonely  mistress  of  Hauksgarth, 
every  heart  Inclined  towards  her. 
Many  a  generous  off-hour  spent  in  her 
fields,  many  a  day's  "boon-ploo,"  * 
helped  her  through  the  first  tug  of  dif- 
ficulty. The  season  also  developed  fa- 
vorably, but  in  her  anxious  circum- 
etances,  hope  was  ever  crossed  by  a 
sense  of  frustration. 

And  on  one  thought  she  concentrated 
with  a  determination  almost  fierce. 
Happen  what  might  afterwards,  sold 
up  for  debt  at  Midsummer  she  would 
not  be.  This  fixity  of  purpose  drove 
her  at  first  to  mistaken  courses.  She 
thought  she  saw  that,  by  husbanding 
her  resources  and  by  measures  of  rigid 
economy,  it  was  i)ossible  to  raise  the 
required  sum  in  the  time  given. 

But  these  merciless  economies  were 
a    hindrance    to    the    welfare    of    the 

» A  day's  ploughing  given  free. 
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Farm,  and  bid  fair  to  dry  up  and  de-     that  supreme  mark,   as   he  saw   well 


Stray  the  land.  John  worked  early 
and  late,  and  prayed  as  he  went  about 
bis  tasks;  but  he  missed  the  foresight 
which  should  plan  the  labor  to  the 
capture  of  the  future.  His  mistress's 
scrupulous  and  narrow  saving  failed  of 


enough. 

**There  's  summat  wrang  wi'  t' 
wark."  he  complained;  **I  *m  doing  no 
more  than  scrattin'  here  and  scrattin' 
theer  like  an  awd  hen." 

Emma  Brooke. 


(.To  be  continued.) 


THE  ABBEY  MEADOWS. 

By  Sib  Jambs  Toxall,  M.P. 


The  half-hour  gives  warning,  hesi- 
tates, detaches  itself  with  a  musical 
sigh,  and  tumbles  into  the  past. 

You  glance  up  from  your  desk  at  the 
complacent  countenance  of  the  clock. 
"Half -past  nine  only?"  you  say  to  your- 
self. "Still  forty  minutes  before  I  need 
catch  that  confounded  train!"  You 
are  writing  at  something,  with  all  the 
zest  of  a  new  conception;  you  do  not 
yet  know  what  a  tedious  nominy  it  will 
turn  out  to  be,  this  screed  of  yours 
about  moral  dynamics,  the  polaric  rela- 
tions between  duty  and  action,  how  the 
one  begets  the  other,  and  then  is  in  turn 
begot.  You  long  to  keep  writing  all 
morning,  but  an  uudercousciousnss 
frets  you  of  the  duty  and  action  to 
catch  the  ten-fifteen.  Now,  when  you 
try  to  catch  your  train  of  thought 
again,  it  has  gone  on:  you  hark  back  a 
paragraph  or  two,  scowling  at  the  offi- 
cious mentor  on  the  mantel  meanwhile. 

The  timepiece  does  not  frown,  how- 
ever; it  beams  with  all  the  self -satisfac- 
tion and  ticks  with  all  the  cognizant 
industry  which  clocks  and  clocks  alone 
can  show.  You  have  often  noticed  the 
odious  self-complacency  of  clocks  and 
chronometers,  how  conscious  of  correct- 
itude  they  are,  even  when  they  are 
slow?  Their  inane  round  faces  never 
wear  the  least  look  of  humility;  one 
could  well  understand  an  irritable,  im- 
petuous fellow  Jumping  up  and  smash- 
ing his  clock. 

Such  a  nierciless  censor  too — such  n 
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cold,  sardonic,  exact  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  in  our  dilatory 
dealings  with  Time.  No  allowance 
made  for  anything!  no  emotion,  what- 
ever befalls;  a  clock  is  a  douanier  on  the 
frontier  of  dream.  The  sun-dial  you 
bought  in  the  Maryleboue  Road  is  much 
more  human;  it  only  Jogs  your  elbow 
now  and  then  and  at  last,  when  it  feels 
it  really  must,  during  hours  of  aerial 
gold.  "A  sun-dial,"  you  say  to  your- 
self, "is  time  in  a  garden.  A  sun-dial 
is  green  silence.  It  lets  the  sweet  day 
glide." 

Twit,  wit,  twit  wit!    A  little  bit  of  wit 
and  no  rest! 

A  yellow-hauinier  is  chirping  that  at 
yon,  in  at  your  very  window,  and  perk- 
ily Jerking  its  feathers  in  gestures  of 
contempt  for  your  quill. 

Twit  wit— a  lot  o'  little  work  and— 
aren't  you  coming  out? 

"I  am  that!"  say  you,  moral  dynamics 
notwithstanding;  and  out  you  go  into 
the  fragrant  freshness,  the  amber  and 
emerald  lights,  and  the  crystalline  hush 
of  a  "wet,  bird-haunted  English  lawn." 
This  year  Is  so  late  in  flowering  that 
your  garden  still  lies  enlapped  in 
Spring.  The  seasons  have  moved  on 
languidly  this  year — as  why  should  they 
not,  if  they  chose?  Who  was  the  false 
gardener  made  the  first  floral  clock? 
It  was  like  his  Impertinence,  don*t  you 
think? 

So    it    is    still    the    virginal    mom- 
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ing  of  seasons  tills  morning,  though 
going  by  clocks  and  almanacs  it 
ought  to  be  nearly  the  year's 
noon.  Avast  all  almanacs,  how- 
ever— the  times  and  seasons  merge  so 
grachiusly  into  one  another  if  we  only 
let  them  alone.  Time  is  a  delicious  ab- 
straetion,  till  we  make  it  concrete.  You 
once  knew  a  man  who  found  out  that, 
going  by  registers  and  calendars,  lie 
must  have  been  bom  two  years  later 
than  he  had  supposed.  Do  you 
think  he  was  any  the  younger  for 
that? 

"And  grass  merges  into  hay,"  you 
told  yourself  shamefacedly;  for  the 
grass  is  inches  high,  and  you  really 
must  wake  your  lawn-mower  out  of  its 
winter  sleep  to-morrow!  "The  grass  of 
the  field."  you  quoted  from  St.  Mat- 
thew, "which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  cast  into  the  oven."  To-day  is,  is  it, 
O  sainted  Judean  douiiniei'f  It  is  not! 
Even  while  one  says  it  Is.  a  part  of  to- 
day has  fallen  into  yesterday.  To-day 
never  is;  it  only  was. 

"Rum  thing.  Time,"  you  went  on,  in 
your  irreverent  coUoijuial  way.  "It 
never  begins  or  ends,  except  for  oneself. 
One's  to-morrow  is  swiftly  to-day,  and 
then  yesterday  immediately;  soon  comerf 
the  swish  of  the  great  scythe  through 
our  ankles;  we  are  cut  down.  And 
then  the  oven,  and  the  handful  of  gray 
dust  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass." 

"Do  our  days  all  die  with  us,  or  be- 
fore us?"  you  mused  on.  What  about 
times  one  intensely  remembers — ^hours 
in  the  Abbey  Meadows,  for  instance — 
ihcy  are  not  actually  dead?  You  were 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  and 
there,  with  Ivy  fondling  it  already, 
•stands  the  copy  of  an  antique  pillar- 
dial,  which  cost  you  three  pounds  five 
in  the  Marylebone  Road.  The  brass 
dial  seemed  to  smile  at  you,  a  thing 
which  cloclcs  and  watches  never  do; 
'Sunshine  fiashe<1  from  it  like  the  white 
gleam  from  between  your  lady*s  parted 
lips.      "Smile  always,  old  fellow."  you 


said  to  the  dial.  "But  don't  grin— a 
skull  does  that." 

For  your  eyes  were  now  on  the  in- 
scription and  legend.  Your  dial's  a 
punster.    "My  name  is  dial,"  it  begins. 

My  name  is  die-all. 
Thy  name  is  mort-aU. 

Unkind  of  tlie  sunny  fellow,  that!  As 
if  we  did  not  know!  Then  you  read  on 
the  plinth  Induce  animum^  sapietttem, 
and  the  gnomon  made  a  hazard  at  five 
minutes  to  ten.  One  can't  be  always 
wise-minded,  however.  Y'ou  stood 
there  musing,  of  days  which  can  never 
die  while  memory  holds  her  seat.  Noll, 
and  the  secret  in  the  long  golden  even- 
ings of  your  bdla  tpoca!  Suddenly 
you  stood  in  the  Abbey  Meadows 
again,  on  the  very  frontier  of  dream. 

If  you  went  down  Basemore  I^ne 
you  came  to  the  first  Abbey  Meadow, 
that  pasture  of  glee — ^if  you  pushed 
through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  that  is,  or 
bestrode  a  gate  which  bore  a  notice 
warning  you  not  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Then,  if  you  dared  pass  a  teth- 
ered bull,  not  generally  known  to  be 
picketed,  you  might  crouch  along  the 
hedge-side  of  a  clover  field  or  two,  and 
presently  be  at  large  in  Elysium  itself. 

A  watercourse  too  wide  to  be  called 
a  brook,  yet  a  little  too  narrow  to  be 
considered  a  river,  wound  shlningly 
along  the  further  verge  of  those 
champs  Elya^  and  helped  to  mako 
them  a  realm  of  gold.  This  stream 
had  a  name  which  you  now  know  to  be 
of  Celtic  origin;  the  Broad  Waters  it 
was  called,  which  you  used  to  think  a 
Redskin,  a  Ckwperian  kind  of  name.  As 
you  scampered  down  the  inconsidera- 
ble convex  of  the  clover-fields  you 
could  see  the  Broad  Waters  gleaming 
and  tempting  intolerably;  you  unbut- 
toned collar  and  waistcoat  as  you  ran, 
and  into  that  alluring  fluid  you  pitched 
yourself  as  soon  as  ever  you  could  peel. 

There  were  hours  before  you — ^hours. 
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Bvenlng  sunshine  lasted   longer   then  liumper-lid  lay  inside  it,  upon  a  pile  of 

than    it    doee    now.    And     the    dip  pieces  of  tile  that  once  had  decorated  a 

was    only    one    part    of    your    pleas-  chancel  floor.      To-day  you  would  give 

uree.      When    you     had    dived     and  pounds  for  those  fragments  of  tessel- 

swum    and    floated    to    your    heart's  ated     encaustic,     monk-made — ^if    you 

content;    when    you    had    larked    on  could  come  xxpon  them.      Forty  years 

the     bank,     sun-dried     yourself     and  ago  they  were  merely  a  part  of  the 

dressed — why,  then,  the  evening  still  game.     There  were  mystic  Greek  cliar- 

being   golden,    and   nobody   near  you  acters  on  one  of  them,  you  remember, 

but  Noll,  your  chum,  you  went  unosten-  and  on  another  a  coat  of  arms  which 

tatftously  over  a  stile  and  across  the  you  now  know  to   have  belonged  to 

second  Abbey  Meadow,  stealing  with  Eleanor  of  Castile.      Roughly  you  cast 

Redskin   furtiveness   and   indirectness  them  aside,  however,  uncovering  your 

towards   the   old  stone  coffin   in   the  oaohe;  and  then  you  came  to  a  tin 

moat.  box,   quarto   in   size   and   shape,   the 

Because — to  confess  a  cherished  and  which,  being  opened,  to  the  breaking 
perilous  secret  at  last— in  that  uncanny  of  flnger-nails,  revealed  an  untidy 
coffer  you  concealed  a  treasure  which  brown  paper  package;  the  which,  being 
you  dared  not  leave  in  your  box  at  unstringed,  gave  your  illicit  treasure  to 
school.  No,  not  cake,  nor  toffee,  noth-  the  light  of  sunset  There  in  the  coffin 
ing  eatable,  but  "something  to  read,"  of  a  sainted  abbot  lay  the  Adventures 
something  to  read  again  and  again,  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  Blueskln,  Dick 
And  this  something  to  read  being  some-  Turpin  and  good  Black  Bess! 
thing  Illicit  also,  the  old  stone  coffin  Nowadays  Noll  is  the  well-known 
was  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most  Oanon  Olipher,  and  a  mighty  preacher 
imaginative  treasury  you  could  flnd.  before  the  Lord.  No  sand-glass  stands 
Hardly  a  schoolboy  but  Noll  and  your-  on  his  pulpit-ledge.  Hour  glasses  are 
self  would  venture  near  that  golgotha;  as  much  abandoned  as  clepsydrae.  Even 
everybody  knew  it  to  be  bewitched,  the  last  three-minute  glass  has  been  dis- 
You  yourself  were  careful  to  quit  it  be-  lodged  from  the  Clerk's  Table  in  the 
fore  the  red  sun  lost  his  clutch  on  the  House  of  Commons  now,  electricity  re- 
hill.  For  the  place  was  haunted.  In  placing  the  golden  sands.  Does  the 
times  of  flood,  when  the  moat  fllled  up.  eloquent  Canon  ever  remember  those 
that  coffin  had  been  known  to  sail!  hidden  penny  numbers,  you  wonder? — 
Poachers  and  gamekeepers  at  night  had  that  fruit  difendu,  so  delicious  to  taste 
seen  tliat  heavy  old  trough  go  bumping  and  re-taste?  There  on  the  weathered 
alcmg  the  moat  like  a  drunkenly-steered  edges  of  the  coffin  the  pair  of  you 
barge  on  a  canal.  Sarcophagus,  moat,  would  sit,  enoharmed  within  the  golden 
mounds— -every  bit  of  the  second  Ab-  evening,  reading  aloud  to  each  other 
bey  Meadow  would  scare  you  in  the  one's  favorite  bits  of  burglary  or  the 
dusk;  dead  priests  were  sleeping  the  "high-toby  lay."  Oliver  was  fonder  of 
dock  of  time  round  under  those  Blueskin,  and  you  of  Tom  King,  you 
mounds.  remember;  but  Oliver  was  better  than 

As  NoU  and  you  stole  forward.  Red-  you  at  slate-pencil  pictures  of  Black 

skin   flle,   you    were  therefore   pretty  Bess  soaring  over  a  turnpike  gate.  And 

sure  that  your  oaohe — Redskin  again —  neither  of  you  ever  thought  how  im- 

would  not  have  been  robbed.     For  flrst  proper  for  such  ungodly  lections  was 

the  curious  or  larcenous  must  dare  the  the  green  spot  where  you  revelled  in 

neighborhood  of  the  stone  coffin,  and  crime, 

then  the  interior  of  the  coffin  Itself.    A  Right,  left,  and  round  the  corner  ran 
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the  moat,  and  within  the  vast  parallel- 
ogram which  it  outlined  a  fair  Abbey 
of  the  fourteenth  century  once  stood. 
Cistercians  there  had  created  sacristy 
and  cloister,  hospltlum  and  chapter- 
house, chapel,  refectorj',  and  library 
innocent  of  such  Newgate  chronicles 
as  *  gladdened  your  perverse  young 
hearts.  There  where  you  thieved  vica- 
riously 
The  Reader  had  droned  from  the  pulpit 

Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees 
The  legend  of  good  St  Guthlac, 

And  St.  Basil's  homilies.  ' 

There  the  boys  of  the  Abbey  school  had 
been  thrashed  by  the  Master  of  the 
Novices,  for  bathing  in  the  Broad 
Waters.  There  in  the  scriptorium  the 
deft  fingers  of  Gargantuan  monks  had 
wrought  in  gold-leaf,  ultramarine,  and 
vermeil,  embroidering  vellum  with 
reed-pens  and  sparrow-quills.  There 
lauds  and  primes  and  complines  had 
been  said  or  sung,  until  the  Dissolution 
befell. 

Potential  or  actual  Blueskins  and 
Turpins  there  may  have  been  among 
the  monks,  and  rare  high  Jinks  in  the 
Abbey;  but  it  is  not  very  likely — the 
Cistercian  Order  was  simple  and  se- 
vere. Yet  in  1539  it  pleased  the  King's 
most  Excellent  Majesty  and  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament  to  ordain  that  "the 
possessions  of  such  houses  shall  be  con- 
verted to  better  uses,  to  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God  and  the  honor  and  profit 
of  the  realm.*'  So  that  the  monks  of 
Bordesley  Abbey  must  go  forth  into  a 
wicked  world  again,  carrying  with 
them  their  abbot.  John  Day.  And  note 
you  this:  among  them  was  one  Roger 
Shakespeare  himself!  Did  he  return  to 
Stratford,  you  wonder,  now?  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  was  only  sixteen  miles 
away. 

La«t  time  you  went  to  the  Abbey 
Meadows  you  went  alone:  Noll  would 
be  preaching  somewhere  that  Sunday 
evening,  no  doubt.  You  had  not 
shirke<l   your  **prep."  or  pt>stponed   It. 


You  had  no  "prep.*'  to  do;  you  were 
miserably  mature  and  grown  up.  Nor 
did  you  dive  into  the  Broad  Waters — 
they  had  narrowed,  apparently — ^nor 
dare  the  progeny  of  the  tethered  bull, 
nor  leap  the  forbidden  gate.  Staidly 
you  walked  where  Abbot  Day  and 
Prere  Roger  useki  to  pace  In  their  fast- 
ings, and  your  heart  was  sad  for  tliink- 
ing  of  irreparable  times.  The  moat 
was  quite  empty;  the  stone  coffin  had 
been  «ent  to  prison  in  a  museum,  and 
every  atom  of  your  oache  had  disap- 
peared. But  the  hours  are  kind  to 
those  who  muse,  and  when  you  sat  you 
down  upon  a  mound  to  day-dream  this 
vision  came  to  you. 

The  form  of  a  stout  man,  clad  in  a 
white  woollen  robe,  a  dark  scapular 
and  hood,  and  sandals,  stood  before 
you;  when  you  dared  to  ask  him  who 
he  was.  **PuMs  et  umbra''  said  he. 
But  being  pressed  to  confess  his  con- 
ventual name,  he  gave  k  as  Frere 
Roger.  "Roger  Shake^peat^f'  you 
cried.  He  nodded,  and  you  rose  from 
the  mound,  saluting  him  as  cousin  to 
the  wisest  of  the  great. 

The  twilight  had  wilted  away  Into 
darkness,  and  night,  moonlit  night,  was 
suddenly  come.      Around  you  the  Ab- 
bey had  risen  again,  a  magical  emana- 
tion.     The    smaller    quadrangle    en- 
closed you.    "See,  hospea,''  Prere  Roger 
said,  "we  stand  in  the  east  alley  of  the 
cloister:  through  the  arches  you  view 
the  cloister-garth,  and  the  crosses  whlcb 
mark  our  last  beds.      But  here  is  our 
dormitory  while  we  sleep  alive.**      He 
opened  a  door  in  the  cloister  wall,  and 
you  saw  the  pale  sub-prior  asleep.    At 
his   head   the  keys  of  the  Abbey  de- 
pended, under  a  cresset  which  swung 
from    a    beam.     Sixteen   other   monks 
lay  there,  each  on  his  mattress,  clad  In 
monastic   dress   and   the   hood  draws 
over  his  face.      But  you  could  see  their 
lips,  and  one  of  them  murmured  the 
Conflteor  even  while  he  slept. 
Then    suddenly    you    stoml    in    the 
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Cbapel.  A  white  figure,  lit  by  the  lan- 
tern he  carried,  was  kneeling  on  the  en- 
caustic floor  before  the  high  altar— the 
sacristan,  he.  For  lie  drew  down  and 
trimmed  the  eve]>buming  lamp;  and 
then  he  stole  to  a  great  pier  of  ribbed 
stone,  unhooked  a  cord  and  began  to 
ring  a  slow  bell. 

**Now  every  eye  is  opening,"  Roger 
8hakesx)eare    said,    "and    every    right 
hand,  like  mine — ^yea,  and  thiue— now 
marketh  upon  the  forehead  and  the 
|>reast  the  sign  of  the  holy  rood.      So! 
In   nomine  Patria  et  FUii  et  SpiriPus 
Sancti.    The  moon  shines  silvery — >thou 
wilt  see  the  iHrethren  enter  for  prayers." 
Through  the  arched  doorway  you  saw 
the  east  alley  of  the  cloister  stretch 
^ong  and  chequered,  pied  with  the  bands 
of  moonlight  and  the  bars  of  shade. 
Two  by  two  the  monks  approached, 
white,  black-hooded  figures,  marching 
in     double    file,     the    stone    in     the 
middle     of     the     cloister     pavement 
being    left    to    the    Abbot    to    tread. 
Their   heads   were   bended;  each   saw 
but    the    bare     heels    and    skirt    of 
the  one  before  him;  their  hands  were 
rolled     within     their     sleeves.      Tou 
thought  they  yawned,  and  some  seemed 
somnambulistic;  when  they  knelt  they 
most  of  them  nodded  off  Into  a  kind  of 
sleep.    "They   are  now  to  chant  the 
Paternoster,"  Frere  Roger  said;  "akso 
the  Ave  and  the  Credo.    My  stall  must 
not  be  empty.  Voter    And  the  grand- 
uncle    of    William    Shakespeare    was 
gone. 

Those  monastic  years  have  gone. 
Forty  years  of  yours  have  gone,  and, 
thanks  be,  you  have  not  held  up  a 
coach  or  burgled  a  mansion  yet.  Many 
ot^er  things  have  gone,  borne  off  on  the 
stream  of  Time;  x)erhaps  the  beet  things 
are  gone;  but  the  pleasures  of  remem- 
brance remain.  And  those  pleasures 
so  deprave  you  that  you  wish  you  were 
twelve  years  old  in  the  Abbey  Mead- 
ows again,  and  perched  on  the  borders 
iof  an  old  stone  coffin,  to  be  readings 


laughing,  and  reading  anew  of  Shep- 
pard  and  Claude  Duval.    .    .    . 

You  opened  your  mental  eyes,  with  a 
stare.  You  were  in  your  garden,  and 
the  sun-dial  was  making  a  shot  at  five- 
and-twenty  past  ten!  Your  train  would 
have  gone  ten  minutes  ago — ^you  must 
catch  the  next!  So  you  hurried  in- 
doors, the  yellow-hammer  protesting  in 
vain. 

You  glanced  at  the  clock;  it  gave  you 
no  welcome;  it  ticked  reproachfully,  as 
who  should  say  "/  kept  steadily  at 
work,  you  perceive.  Fve  no  half -hours  to 
waste  in  that  barbaric  green  place  you 
call  the  garden!  Look  at  your  pen  and 
paper  lying  idle,  though  it's  not  their 
fault.  They  can't  be  expected  to  work 
if  you " 

"Go  to  Chronos!"  you  said — "or  to 


Chronicus,  or  whoever  It  is,  you  prat- 
ing old  bore!"  The  reply  was  one 
haughty  cold  blow  on  the  bell. 

The  bell  responded,  as  patiently  as 
ever;  you  heard  the  half  after  ten  de- 
tach itself  tremblingly,  sigh  gently,  and 
sink  into  the  gulf  of  the  past.  You 
know  the  hollow-booming  splash  of  the 
bucket  at  the  bottom  of  a  well?  And 
what  dark  water  that  of  Time  is,  how 
furtive  and  chill!  The  bucket  arises 
again;  the  precipitated  half -hour  can 
never  emerge.  "Make  me  to  know 
mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my  days, 
what  it  is." 

"Ten  thirty-five,"  you  said  to  your- 
self, pouncing  upon  gloves  and  um- 
brella and  topper.  It  is  but  three 
minutes  from  your  gate  to  the  railway 
station — that  is  why  you  miss  so  many 
trains.  We  are  thrifty  of  the  wrong 
minutes,  miserly  of  the  by-and-by.  You 
pass  an  old  milestone  en  route.  It  is 
dumb,  it  no  longer  tells  the  distance  to 
Charing  Cross;  Time's  tooth,  the 
weather,  has  gnawed  it  into  blankness. 
But  who  needs  milestones  handy  to  a 
railway  station  or  a  garoQet  Railway 
stations  are  milestones  nowadays;  they 
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mark  our  distances  and  time-table  onr 
hours. 

I  fancy  that  time  and  space  are  one, 
the  same  entity;  a  stride  Is  a  second,  a 
mile  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  We  mul- 
tiply time  and  space  when  we  ride, 
drive,  rail,  tram,  motor,  or  fly.  Once  I 
used  to  think  that  time  was  stored  up 
In  clocks.  Just  as  tea  was  In  tins  at  the 
grocer's;  t6  wind  a  clock  up  was  to 
refill  It  with  time;  I  do  not  know  that 
mathematicians  or  metaphysicians  have 
gone  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that, 
even  yet  For  time  must  be  stored 
somewhere.  Perhaps  the  half-hours 
which  have  detached  themselves  from 
the  melting  mass  of  the  Future  are 
stored  In  the  "back  of  beyond." 

The  train  was  tardy,  so  you  caught 
It,  and  you  distinctly  saw  the  station 
clock  reprove  it  for  being  late.  In 
the  evening  you  caught  another,  home, 
and  woke  your  pen  and  paper  from 
their  rest  By  now  your  tedious  screed 
and  nomlny  on  Moral  Dynamics  has 
gone  Into  the  waste-paper  basket,  un- 
finished. Is  anything  ever  finished? 
Not  an  author,  not  an  artist,  but  would 
deny  that  any  piece  of  work  is  ever 
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completed.  We  reach  to  arbitrary  ces- 
sations and  apparent  endings  only* 
And  Time  never  finishes;  it  is  always 
running  past  us;  time  only  seems  to 
die.  An  old  Irishwoman,  ei^oylng  her 
Bank  Holiday  in  a  cemetery,  ml^w 
ANNO  DOMINI  on  a  stone.  ''Anna 
Domlney!"  she  exclaimed.  ''Begor 
then,  is  ould  Anna  gone?  Sure. an*  I 
knew  her  well  when  her  was  cook  to 
the  Lhord  Mayor  av  Dublin."  There 
were  certain  years  of  Our  Lord  whlcli 
you  knew  particularly  well;  into  what 
waste-paper  basket  have  they  been 
cast? 

So  now  another  day  has  gone  beyond 
the  bourne,  that  dark  Broad  Wat^, 
into  those  mounded  meadows  where 
past  days  await  resurrection  maybe;  I 
have  been  writing  tills  since  dinnert 
and  again  I  hear  the  hesltatioTi,  the 
detachment,  the  chiming  wail,  and  the 
fall  of  the  half  after  ten  into  the  past 
Thank  goodness,  no  train  to  bed  to 
catch;  and  the  train  of  to-morrow  is 
rushing  towards  me.  In  the  daiic  sta- 
tion of  sleep  I  will  wait  for  that  ex- 
press. 


BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON. 


With  the  vigor  of  giant  forefathers  In 
his  veins,  BJOmstjeme  BJOrnson,  ever 
a  fighter,  has  for  months  made  a  val- 
iant stand  against  death.  But  even 
the  mightiest  chieftain  must  at  last 
take  what  the  sagas  call  his  bane- 
wound;  and  at  last  the  brave  white 
head  lies  low.  Buropean  literature  has 
sustained  no  such  loss  since  the  death 
of  Victor  Hugo.  Greater  men  there 
have  been  in  this  department  and  in 
that,  but  none  that  was  a  master  In  so 
many  fields,  none  that  lavished  his 
genius  so  inexhaustibly  in  the  service 
of  his  country  and  of  humanity.  Nov- 
elist, dramatist,  lyrist,  politician,  con- 


troversialist, orator,  he  was  in  every- 
thing abundant,  in  everything  superb. 
His  works,  no  doubt,  are  uneven  in 
merit,  for  a  stem  self-criticism  was  foi^ 
elgn  to  his  temperament;  but  he  did 
nothing  poor  or  petty,  nothing  that  does 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  great  creative 
originality.  His  prodigious  energy,  in 
whatever  direction  expended,  was  al- 
ways the  energy  of  genius. 

It  is  remarkable  how,  in  despite  of 
the  barrier  of  language,  be  has  im- 
pressed himself  on  the  imagination  and 
sympathy  of  Europe.  The  barrier  of 
language  was  much  more  serious  in  Ills 
case  than  in  Ibsen's.      However  much 
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Ibsen  may  lose  by  translation,  Bj5ni- 
son  loses  ten  times  more.  In  the  first 
place,  he  Is  at  his  very  greatest  as  a 
lyric  poet,  and  his  lyrics  are 'hopelessly 
untranslatable.  His  peasant  songs,  his 
patriotic  songs,  his  romantic  ballads, 
his  saga-transcripts,  are  among  the 
gems  of  a  language  not  poor  in  lyrics. 
To  think  of  him  at  his  noblest  is  to 
think  of  **Synn5ve'8  Song**  and  "There 
lieth  a  Land,"  of  the  haunting  **01af 
Trygvason"  and  the  supremely  tragic 
"Bergliot" — all  utterly  obscured  in  an- 

*  other  language.  But  even  the  prose  of 
his  novels  and  plays  loses  fatally  in 
translation,  partly  by  reason  of  its  mer- 
its,  partly  from  what  one  cannot  but 
call  a  defect.  Its  m^ts  are  extreme 
raciness  and  pictnresqueness;  its  defect 
a   sort  of  impressionism,   not   to   say 

•  smudginess.  The  attempt  to  translate 
8<»me  of  his  most  characteristic  pages  is 
like  an  attempt  to  reproduce  Turner's 
"Fighting  T6m6raire"  in  pen-and-ink. 

Bj6mstjeme  Bj($rn8on  was  l)orn  on 
December  8th,  1832,  in  a  country  par- 
sonage on  the  northern  slope  of  Dovref- 
Jeld.  Unlike  Henrik  Ibsen,  who  had 
little  or  no  Norwegian  blood  in  his 
veins,  Bjdrnson  came  of  one  of  the 
peasant  families  who  hold  themselves, 
probably  with  Justice,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  old  upland  kings.  Noth- 
ing very  remarkable  is  related  of  his 
boyhood.  To  him,  as  to  Ibsen,  the 
revolutionary  unrest  of  *48  came  as  a 
strong  intellectual  stimulus;  but  to  the 
boy  of  sixteen  It  naturally  meant  less 
than  to  the  youth  of  twenty.  In  IS.'JO  he 
went  to  Heltberg's  famous  "student- 
factory"  or  cramming  establishment  in 
Cbristiania,  where  he  first  met  Ibsen. 
Vlnje,  and  Jonas  Lie.  Before  he  was 
twenty  he  wrote  a  play  named  "Val- 
borg,"  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Christlanla  Theatre;  but  he  is  said, 
though  this  Is  scarcely  credible,  to  have 
withdrawn  it  of  his  own  accord. 
While  still  n  student,  he  plunged  into 
joumnlinm;  and  he  took  a  leading  part 


in  the  movement  for  replacing  Danish 
by  Norwegian  actors  in  the  company  of 
the  Chrlstiania  Theatre. 

It  was  in  1856.  after  an  exhilarating 
visit  of  the  Norwegian  students  to-  Up- 
sala,  that  he  determined  to  make  poetry 
liis  vocation,  and  wrote  his  one-act  his- 
torical play  "Between  the  Battles."  The 
winter  of  1856-7  he  spent  in  Copenha- 
gen; and  he  brought  home  with  him  the 
peasant  tale  "Synn5ve  Solbakken," 
which  in  the  autumn  of  1857  took  all 
Norway  captive.  If  we  regard  Werge- 
land,  Welhaven,  and  their  contempora- 
ries as  the  first  generation  of  modern 
Norwegian  writers,  "Synndve  Solbak- 
ken"  may  be  called  the  first  master- 
piece of  the  second  generation.  Idyllic 
though  it  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  at 
the  same  time  true  to  life  in  the  sense 
that  it  portrayed  certain  quite  real  as- 
pects of  Norwegian  peasant  character,  \ 
not  hitherto  registered  in  literature.  In 
a  style  that  was  none  the  less  original 
for  showing  the  influence  of  the  Sagas, 
the  poet  revealed  to  the  Norwegian 
people  their  enduring  kinship  with  the 
men  and  women  of  whom  the  Sagas 
tell.  Never  before  had  the  influence 
of  Norwegian  nature  on  Norwegian 
character  been  so  deeply  felt  or  so  poet- 
ically rendered.  The  book,  and  its 
successors  in  the  same  vein,  "Ame,"  "A 
Happy  Boy,"  and  others,  came  as  a  s(nt 
of  consecration  of  Norwegian  nation- 
alism, an  interpretation  of  the  intense 
individuality'  of  the  race.  And  it  has 
been  well  said  that,  if  "Synnttve"  threw 
the  light  of  the  Sagas  on  the  Norwe- 
gian peasant  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
"Between  the  Battles"  reversed  the 
process,  and  made  the  men  of  the  Sa- 
gas more  real  and  living  in  the  light  re- 
flected upon  them  by  their  peasant 
descendants. 

BJfimson's  romantic  period  may  be    ♦ 
said  to  have  lasted  from  the  publication 
of  "Synn5ve"  in  1857  to  the  publication 
of  "Sigurd  Jorsalfar"  in  1872.      During 
this  period  he  is  mainly  occupied  with 
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the  historic  drama  and  the  peasant 
idyll,  though  **The  Fisher  Girl"  (1868) 
denotes  a  breaking  away  from  that 
form.  For  two  years  (1857-9)  he  held 
the  post  of  stage-manager  at  the  Ber- 
gen Theatre,  in  which  Ibsen  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  stagecraft  It 
was  in  Bergen  that  he  published  his 
drama  *'Lame  Hulda/*  not  acted  till 
1862.  During  the  winter  of  1859-60  he 
was  engaged  in  Journalism  in  Christi- 
ania;  and  it  was  then  that  he  wrote  his 
famous  national  song,  **Ja,  vi  elsker 
dette  landet/'  From  1860  to  1863  he 
lived  abroad,  mainly  in  Italy,  by  aid  of 
a  travelling  stipend  allotted  him  by  the 
Government.  After  his  return,  he  was 
for  about  two  years  Director  of  the 
Christiania  Theatre,  exercising,  through 
his  vivid  histrionic  temperament,  a 
most  inspiring  influence  upon  the  actors 
and  actresses. 

No  distractions,  however,  Journalis- 
tic, political  or  theatrical,  could  seri- 
ously retard  the  flow  of  his  creative 
activity;  and  in  addition  to  his  novels 
he  produced  In  the  sixties  his  dramas 
of  "King  Sverre,"  "Sigurd  Slembe"  (a 
magnificent  trilogy),  and  "Mary  Stuart 
In  Scotland**  along  with  the  epic 
poem  "Amljot  Gelline."  To  the  mid- 
dle of  this  period,  moreover,  belongs  the 
two-act  modem  play  "The  Newly  Mar- 
ried Couple,**  the  first  noteworthy  pro- 
duction of  its  class  in  Norwegian  lit- 
erature. The  second  was  .  Ibsen's 
"League  of  Youth,**  produced  In  1869, 
in  which  BJ($mson,  not  without  reason, 
felt  himself  to  be  lampooned  In  the  char- 
acter of  Stensgaard.  Ibsen  declared 
that  it  was  not  BJ(5mson  himself,  but 
his  "lie-steeped  clique.**  that  he  had  in 
mind  in  drawing  this  personage;  but 
the  distinction  is  somewhat  impalpable. 
There  was  a  good  deal  In  the  character, 
too.  that  was  pretty  plainly  modelled 
on  the  individual  rather  than  the 
clique.  Even  Stensgaard*s  religious 
phraseology,  the  confidence  with  which 
he   claims   God    as   a   member   of   his 


party,  was  at  that  time  characteristic 
of  Ibsen.  The  breach  between  the 
poets  was  wide,  and  was  not  healed 
until  twelve  years  later,  when  BJomson 
nobly  came  forward  on  Ibsen's  side  in 
the  controversy  raised  by  "Ghosts.*' 
"He  has  a  royal  soul'*  was  Ibsen's  com- 
ment 

"Sigurd  the  Crusader"  (1872)  was  to  • 
have  been  the  first  of  a  series  of  his- 
toric folk-plays;  but  it  was  in  fact  the 
first  and  last  Soon  after  its  publica- 
tion, the  poet's  mind  veered  decisively 
towards  the  study  of  modem  life,  both 
In  dramatic  and  in  narrative  form. 
From  a  two  years'  stay  In  Italy  he 
brought  home  two  remarkable  plays, 
"The  Editor**  and  "A  Bankraptcy.'*  the 
first  taking  firm  hold  upon  political  life 
in  Norway,  the  second  upon  commercial 
and  social  life.  **The  Editor"  wa«  the 
more  original  work,  but  "A  Bank- 
ruptcy*' was  incomparably  the  more 
successful.  It  popularized  BJOrnson 
on  the  German  stage,  as  "Pillars  of  So- 
ciety** was,  two  years  later,  to  popular- 
ize Ibsen.  It  was  at  this  time  (1875)  % 
that  BJOrnson  bought  the  property  at 
Anlestad  in  Gudbrandsdal  which  was 
ever  after  to  be  his  home.  But  his 
local  settlement  was  followed  by  a  pe- 
riod of  spiritual  unsettlement 

Hitherto  he  had  stood  on  the  ancient 
ways  in  religious  thought,  or  rather  sen- 
timent. His  early  religious  training 
had  been  reinforced  by  the  Influence  of 
the  Danisli  theologian  Bishop  Gmndt- 
vig;  and  when  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Anlestad.  it  was  partly  with  a  view  to 
a  deeper  cultivation  of  his  religious  life, 
in  concert  with  certain  Gmndtvlglan 
friends  and  neighbors.  But  his  con- 
centration on  spiritual  problems  led  to 
quite  unexpected  results.  Bit  by  bit 
during  the  next  five  years,  his  senti- 
mental religiosity  fell  away  from  him. 
and  he  emerged  from  the  struggle  a 
disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  even, 
It  might  be  added,  of  Charles  Brad- 
laugh.      He  gave  a  good  deal  of  energy 
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111  these  years  to  theological  coutro- 
veL*sy;  aud  it  cauuot  be  said  that  the 
literary  work  of  his  transition  period 
attains  to  his  highest  level.  A  strange 
symbolic  drama  "The  King*'  (1877) 
«tood    high    in    his    own    favor,    but 

*  scarcely  in  that  of  his  readers  ;*and  two 
novels,  "Capt  Mansana''  (1875)  and 
'*Magnhild"  (1877),  may  perhaps  be 
placed,  respectively,  in  the  third  and  in 

*  the  second  rank  of  liis  fiction.  On  the 
other  hand,  two  plays  wliich  appeared 
in  1879,  "Leonarda"  and  "The  New  Sys- 
tem" stand — the  latter  very  decidedly — 

*  in  the  front  rank  of  his  dramas. 

in  the  winter  of  1880-81  Bjornson 
visited  America,  and  on  his  return 
plunged  into  the  tliick  of  the  political 
battle  which  culminated  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Conservative  Minis- 
try, and  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal 
party,  headed  by  Johan  Sverdrup.  Dur- 
ing this  stormy  period,  Bjomson*s  mag- 
nificent gifts  as  a  popular  orator  made 
him  one  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
laud,  though  at  the  same  time  his  reli- 
giouf?  apostasy  did  something  to 
weaken  hi«  influence.  Both  from  the 
political  and  from  the  religious  point  of 
view,  ma  name  was  anathema  to  the 
Conservative  party,  who  tried  to  make 
out  that  from  this  rabid  agnostic  and 
agitator  the  glory  of  poetry  had  de- 
parted. No  doubt  this  ought  by  rights 
to  have  been  so;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  Conservative  critics,  Bjornson's 
Muse  had  eomething  of  "Shield-Maid" 
In  her  composition,  and  never  stood  by 
him  so  faithfully  as  when  he  was  in 
the  thick  of  a  great  tight.  Almost  be- 
yond question,  his  genius  reached  its 
fullest  stature  during  the  eighties.  His 
change  of  heart  in  religious  matters  in- 
spired a  little  novel  "Dust"  (1882), 
which  is  certainly  one  of  his  minor 
>  masterpieces.  The  drama  "A  Gaunt- 
let" (1883)  was  too  manifestly  a  thesis- 
play — ^the  outcome  of  a  campaign  into 
which  the  poet  had  thrown  himself  In 
favor  of  an  equal  moral  law  for  man 
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and  woman.  But  a  few  months  later 
in  the  same  year  he  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  dramatic  production  in  the 
first  part  of  "Over  iBvne"  ("Beyond 
Human  Power"),  an  extraordinarily 
original  and  fascinating  psychological  , 
study.  In  fiction,  too,  he  put  forth 
new  strength  in  "Det  Flager"  (1884)— 
known  in  English  as  "The  Heritage  of 
the  Kurts."  This  might  be  called  the 
summit  of  his  achievement  as  a  novel- 
ist, had  he  not  given  us,  five  years  later, 
a  book  which  some  think  even  stronger 
aud  more  beautliful — "In  God«  Way,' 
or,  better,  "The  Paths  of  God.' 
These  two  great  novels  stand  forth, 
then,  as  twin  peaks  in  a  glorious  moun- 
tain range. 

The  triumph  of  the  Liberals  in  1884 
did  not  bring  political  peace  to  Nor- 
way, and  BJOrnson  continued  to  act. 
through  good  and  ill  report,  as  a  great 
tribune  ot  the  people.  He  was  the 
foremost  champion  of  "the  pure  flag" — 
a  flag  bearing  no  mark  of  the  union 
with  Sweden — and  he  was  prominent  in 
the  agitation  for  a  separate  Norwegian 
consular  service  and  Foreign  Ministry, 
which  at  last  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  bond  between  Norway  and  Sweden. 
It  was  a  real-life  tragedy  of  this  stormy 
political  period — a  tragedy  In  which  he 
himself  had  played  a  part— that  he  em- 
bodied in  his  fine  drama  of  "Paul 
Lange  and  Thora  Parsberg,"  perhaps 
the  best  of  his  later  works.  Though 
he  never  at  any  time  showed  any 
trace  of  senility,  It  cannot  be  said  that 
such  plays  as  "Laboremus,"  or  "Paa 
Storhove,"  or  such  a  novel  as  "Mary," 
are  ever  likely  to  take  rank  with  the 
great  works  of  his  maturity.  His  last 
play,  which  appeared  only  a  few 
months  ago,  is  a  lively  comedy,  but 
turns  on  a  subject — the  marriage  of  an 
uncle  and  a  niece — rather  startling  to 
English  preconceptions. 

Since  the  separation  of  Norway  from 
Sweden,  BjOrnson's  activity  as  an  ora- 
tor    aud     controversialist     has     been 
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mainly  devoted  to  combating  the  move- 
ment for  supplanting  the  Norwegian- 
Danish  language  with  an  artificial  com- 
posite of  the  peasant  dialects  of  Nor- 
way. This  movement  would  cut  Nor- 
way off  from  her  own  literature,  and 
combine  with  her  geographical  position 
utterly  to  sequester  her  from  the  rest 
of  Europe;  but  since  it  has  grown  in 
strength  for  something  like  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  is  actively  promoted  by  sane 
people,  it  has  doubtiess  points  in  its 
favor  which  the  foreigner  cannot  dis- 
cern. Ibsen,  no  less  than  BJ^Smson, 
was  resolutely  opposed  to  it 

As  a  novelist,  Bjdmson  holds  a  place 
of  his  own  which  no  one  <^  dispute. 
He  has  not,  indeed,  the  consummate 
artistry  of  the  Russian  masters,  but 
he  has  great  narrative  skill,  deep  psy- 
chological insight,  and  an  admirable 
j>ower  of  projecting  and  realizing  char- 
acter.  As  a  dramatist,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  compare  him  with  Ibsen,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
duce the  two  men  to  a  common  meas- 
ure. Though  they  no  doubt  influenced 
and  stimulated  each  other,  and  though 
the  subjects  the^  treated  were  by  no 
means  dissimilar,  their  methods  were 
utterly  different.  Ibsen  was  a  drama- 
tist, and  nothing  else;  BJ(5m8on  was  es- 
sentially a  novelist  writing  in  dramatic 
form.  He  had  none  of  the  marvellous 
constructive  patience  with  which  Ib- 
sen worked  over  and  worked  up  his 
themes.      Beside  the  close- woven  fab- 
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ric  of  such  a  play  as  **Hedda  Gabler," 
such  a  play  as  **Leonarda''  seems  littie 
more  than  a  genial  imiHrovisation.  It 
is  significant  that  BJdmson,  whose  life 
was  so  full  of  manifold  activities, 
nevertheless  wrote  almost  as  many 
I)luys  as  Ibsen,  who  devoted  himself 
austerely  to  that  one  form  of  art.  It  is 
impossible  to  maintain,  in  short*  that 
BJ^knson  had  anything  like  tlie  specifi- 
cally dramatic  genius  of  the  author  of 
**The  Wild  Duck"  and  **The  Master 
Builder*';  and  yet  there  are  moments 
in  his  plays  which  tiis  great  rival  never 
surpassed.  *'Sigurd  Slembe*'  has 
neither  the  psychological  depth  mx  the 
dramatic  power  of  **The  Pretenders"; 
yet  the  scene  in  which  Sigrurd  hears  his 
doom  pronounced  by  the  assembled 
chieftains  is  one  Ibsen  might  well  have 
envied.  Again,  there  is  notliing  in 
Bjdmson's  work  tliat  can  compare  with 
"Brand"  or  "Peer  Gynt";  but  ^^at  is 
there  in  Ibsen*s  wfxk.  that  can  com« 
pare  with  "Beyond  Human  Power"? 
All  along  the  line,  the  comparison  is  as 
futile  as  it  is  inevitable.  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that  they  were,  as  neariy  as 
possible,  men  of  equal  intellectual  stat- 
ure, with  this  great  difference — that 
BJOmson's  genius  was  extensive,  while 
Ibsen's  was  intensive.  How  strange 
was  the  caprice  of  destiny  that  gave  to 
one  small  country,  in  one  generation, 
two  such  commanding  and  complemen- 
tary men  of  genius! 

WiUiam  Archer. 


THE  POUNDBURY  ELECTION. 


There  were  at  least  a  score  of  lead- 
ing articles  written  on  the  result  of  the 
election  in  the  Poundbury  Division,  in 
which  it  was  said  it  was  "an  epoch- 
making  election,"  "a  portent,"  "a  great 
breach  in  the  walls  of  a  proud  party," 
and  so  on,  but  only  we  who  were  in 
the  inner  circles  know  that  but  for  me 


not  one  of  those  leading  articles  would 
have  been  written.  It  was  really  my 
first  election,  and  if  I  go  through  an- 
other hundred  there  will  never  be  any- 
thing more  exciting  or  more  nerve- 
wearing.  Talk  about  women  having 
no  influence  in  elections!  Why.  Pound- 
bur>'   was  simply  a   woman's  election 
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from  beginning  to  end.  As  sister-in- 
law  to  the  Honl  Lionel  Wrltham,  one  of 
the  candidates,  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  other  side,  held 
the  seat  at  the  General  Election  by 
nearly  five  hundred  votes — ^72,  to  be 
exact  He  was  a  manufacturer  in 
Poundbury,  the  chief  town  of  the  divi- 
sion, and  was  well-to-do  and  very  gen- 
erous, and  he  had  a  nice,  bluff,  hearty 
way  with  him  that  went  down  well 
with  his  constituents.  Poundbury  Di- 
vision is  made  up  of  a  series  of  little 
manufacturing  towns,  with  agricul- 
tural villages  interspersed,  so  the  elec- 
tors are  principally  working  people, 
and  a  good  many  voted  for  Mr.  Joihn- 
son  because  he  was  a  good  employer 
and  because  they  liked  his  ways.  He 
put  on  no  side,  they  said. 

M^  brother-in-law,  Leo,  was  chosen 
as  prospective  candidate  more  than  a 
year  ago.  He  is  twenty-four,  and  af- 
ter he  left  Oxford  he  went  for  a  voy- 
age round  the  world,  for  it  was  always 
understood  he  would  go  ihto  politics. 
He  was  rather  bored  by  his  travels, 
but  it  enabled  him  to  speak  with  au- 
thority about  Greater  Britain,  and  say 
on  platforms  that  no  man  who  has  not 
seen  Britain  Beyond  the  Seas  ought  to 
have  a  voice  in  settling  Imperial  af- 
fairs; and  he  quoted  that  line  about 
"What  do  they  know  of  Bngland  wlio 
only  England  know?*'  with  fine  effect 
It  was  a  hit  at  Mr.  Johnson,  who  re- 
plied in  a  speech  that  the  only  British 
possessions  he  had  seen  were  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  and  he  preferred  England, 
and  that  man  who  had  seen  as  much 
of  England  as  he  had  did  not  need  to 
go  to  the  Ck>k>nies  to  work  up  his  pa- 
triotism, for  the  United  Kingdom,  more 
than  Australia  or  Canada,  could  teach 
him  we  were  a  great  people.  It  was 
not  serious  argument,  of  course,  but  it 
went  down  very  well  in  Poundbury  Di- 
vision. 

Leo  was  chosen  as  prospective  candi- 


date on  his  return  from  his  tour.  It 
was  recognized  that  he  would  have  to 
fight  hard  and  persistently  if  he  was 
to  turn  out  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  next 
General  Election.  Leo,  of  course,  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Sturminster,  who 
owns  quite  a  quarter  of  the  constitu- 
ency. The  family  are  well  liked,  for 
we  are  not  bad  landlords,  but  we  didn't 
expect  that  the  respect  they  had  for  us 
was  going  to  be  much  help  in  getting 
Leo  into  the  House,  for  Mr.  Johnson's 
popularity  was  so  great  and  his  party 
organization  was  so  perfect  Ours 
had  been  neglected,  for  the  party  had 
got  down  In  the  dumps  rather. 

Leo  had  looked  forward  to  three 
years'  hard  work  in  wooing  the  elec- 
tors, when  there  came  a  dramatic 
•change.  Mr.  Johnson  had  an  attack  of 
influenza  early  in  the  year  which  pulled 
him  down.  As  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  travel  his  doctor  sent  him  to  the 
Riviera,  but  in  Paris  he  caught  another 
chill  and  dangerous  complications  fol- 
lowed. For  a  month  he  lay  in  Paris 
extremely  ill,  and  when  it  was  thought 
he  was  convalescent  he  suddenly  col- 
lapsed from  heart  failure. 

Although  he  was  an  opponent,  we  aU 
respected  and  liked  him,  and  Leo  and 
my  husband  and  the  chiefs  of  our  party 
attended  the  funeral.  But  sorry  as  we 
were  for  his  untimely  death,  we  could 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  fortunate  for  Leo  and  our  party. 
Leo  had  been  at  work  a  year  in  the 
constituency,  and  the  other  side  would 
have  to  start  with  an  unknown  candi- 
date. Leo's  agent  summed  up  the  mat- 
ter for  us.  **Against  Johnson  the  odds 
were  three  to  one  against  us;  against  a 
new  man  it's  three  to  one  in  our  favor. 
Hard  work  will  give  us  a  thousand  ma- 
jority. That  must  t>e  our  rallying 
cry — a  thousand  majority." 

The  other  side  were  worried  and  anx- 
ious. They  asked  three  local  men  to 
stand,  but  none  of  them  would,  and, 
finally,  they  chose  a  barrister  the  party 
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sent    down,    a    man    named    Ivvizet 

•*Why,  I  know  Ivvizet,"  said  Leo, 
when  be  heard  whom  they  had  chosen. 
**We  were  at  the  'Varsity  together,  and 
a  clever  chap  he  Is,  and  a  very  decent 
chap.  He^U  put  np  a  hard  fight,  you'll 
see.  It  will  be  no  walk  over,  thank 
heaven."  Leo  Is  fond  of  a  **scrap"  as 
he  calls  It. 

Our  side  played  the  proper  game,  of 
course.  We  made  great  play  about  a 
carpet-bagger  being  chosen  to  woo  the 
suffrages  of  gallant  Poundbury.  Our 
paper  said  It  was  an  insult  to  the  en- 
lightened electorate  of  the  division  to 
bring  an  unknown  man,  who  hardly 
knew  a  soul  in  the  constituency,  and 
the  usual  things  local  party  papers 
say.  The  other  side  retorted  that  at 
any  rate  they  had  chosen  a  man  with 
brains  and  not  one  who  was  nothing 
but  the  son  of  a  lord,  which  was  un- 
kind  and  untrue,  because  Leo  is  very 
clever. 

Things  went  swimmingly  for  us.  We 
had  been  at  work  a  week,  I  should 
think,  before  Mr.  Ivvizet  got  adopted 
and  got  to  the  constituency,  and  Leo's 
agent,  Veale  was  beaming.  We  were 
very  busy,  indeed,  and  Sturminster 
Hall  was  as  upset  as  a  house  during 
sprlng-cleanlBg,  for  there  were  any 
amount  of  villages  to  be  visited  and 
spoken  in  and  canvassed,  and  every 
night  Leo  lived  the  life  of  a  music-hall 
favorite  who  appears  on  one  stage  for 
ten  minutes  and  then  motors  off  to  an- 
other hall,  and  then  on  to  a  third.  He 
had  at  least  four  meetings  to  address 
every  night  He  is  not  a  bad  speaker, 
for  he  is  tremendously  in  earnest,  but 
he  is  not  witt^  on  the  platform.  He 
can  be  at  the  dinner  table,  but  it  seems 
as  though  he  looked  on  humor  as  friv- 
,oIous  in  an  election. 

That  was  where  Mr.  Ivvizet  had  the 
advantage.  He  is  a  wonderfully  clever 
speaker  and  very  witty,  and  his  side 
took  to  him  warmly  from  the  first. 
Tlurt  would  not  have  mattered  ranch. 


but  there  wets  something  a  good  deal 
worse  to  be  faced.  He  had  only  been 
married  six  months,  and  he  brought 
bis  wife  with  him.  She  was  quite 
a  petUe  woman,  with  golden  hair,  a 
pretty  face  and  a  charming  manner, 
but  worse  than  all,  from  our  point  of 
view  she  could  make  a  capital  speech. 
She  went  with  her  husband  every- 
where, and  spoke  at  each  meeting.  She 
knew  something  about  politics,  but  it 
was  not  so  much  what  she  said  as  the 
charming  and  touching  way  she  said  it. 
I  heard  her  once,  so  I  know.  At  every 
meeting,  we  were  told  the  audience 
Jumped  on  their  feet  and  cheered  en- 
thusiastically, and  she  captured  all 
hearts.  "We  want  to  hear  the  lady," 
the  audience  would  shout  as  soon  as 
the  meeting  began,  and  Mr.  Ivvizet 
said,  "You  shall;  she  is  going  to  speak 
presently.  If  we  let  her  speak  first 
you  would  not  trouble  to  listen  to  us. 
Powder  first,  and  then  Jam." 

Well,  in  less  than  a  week  the  other 
side,  after  being  down-hearted  were  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and 
Veale,  Leo's  agent,  looked  glum.  "We 
are  not  fighting  Ivvizet,  but  Mrs.  Ivvi- 
zet," he  said,  "and  she  is  the  fashion. 
Something  will  have  to  be  done,  or  oar 
apple-cart  will  be  upset" 

"Yes,  but  what?"  we  said,  for  we 
could  see  as  well  as  he  that  the  tide 
seemed  flowing  the  other  way. 

He  looked  at  me.  "Yon  must  be- 
come her  rival,  Mrs.  Wrltham "  he 
said. 

I  stared  at  the  man.  "Not  I,"  I 
said.  '*I  can't  speak.  I  think  I  can 
do  some  good  by  canvassing,  but  I 
never  made  a  speech  in  my  life,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  try.  I  can't  make 
myself  ridiculous  even  to  put  Leo  in." 

He  waved  his  hands  helplessly. 
"WeU,  we're  in  for  it,"  he  said.  "She 
has  captured  them.  You  are  not  ap- 
pealing to  reason  now,  but  sentiment, 
and  sentiment  will  carry  this  election. 
We've  got  a  good  cause,  a  good  candi- 
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date,  aud  three  rattling  good  cries, 
and  take  away  that  woman  aud  we 
should  win  hands  down.  I  wish  we 
could  kidnap  her.*' 

"Oh,  confound  It,  Veale,  don't  give  up 
the  ghost,"  Leo  said,  irritably. 

*'I  never  do  give  up  till  the  result  is 
declared,"  said  Veale.  •*But  we  might 
as  well  recognize  facte.  Mr.  Ivvizet  is 
carrying  this  election." 

"But  why?"  I  asked.  **Onr  side  are 
not  going  over  because  a  pretty  woman 
makes  speeches,  Mr.  Veale." 

"No,"  he  said.  "Just  let  me  explain 
to  you  what  an  election  really  means, 
Mrs.  Writham.  Say  there  are  ten 
thousand  voters.  We  know  that  four 
thousand  staunch  men  will  vote  Red 
whatever  happens,  and  another  four 
thousand  will  vote  Blue.  They  don't 
count  a  halfpenny,  but  there  are  an- 
other one  or  two  thousand  who  have 
no  settled  convictions,  who  are  neither 
Red  nor  Blue  and  vote  according  to 
their  fancy.  It's  those  you  have  to  get 
at,  and  Mrs.  Ivvizet  is  getting  at  them. 
Unless  we  can  bring  up  better  light  ar- 
tillery we  shall — well,  at  present  it  isn't 
a  fair  fight." 

Jack,  my  husband,  and  Leo,  and  Lady 
Sturminster,  and  Mr.  Veale,  were  all 
round  me  that  day  begging  me  to  make 
an  effort  and  speak,  and  at  last  to  es- 
cape their  importunity,  I  promised. 
The  meeting  the  next  night  was  at 
Worle,  a  little  village,  and  I  went 
there  with  Leo.  I  was  horribly  nerv- 
ous, and  nothing  but  Leo's  peril  would 
have  induced  me  to  get  on  my  feet  It 
was  as  brave  an  act  as  any  that  has 
won  the  Victoria  Cross,  for  I  simply 
can't  speak  in  public.  I  was  like  a 
lamb  going  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  you 
might  expect,  I  made  a  terrible  hash 
of  it.  I  smiled,  but,  oh,  dear!  what  I 
said  and  how  I  said  it!  Some  laughed 
and  some  jeered,  and  one  unkind 
elector  shouted  out:  "Why  don't  you 
borrow  Mrs.  Ivvizet  to  make  a 
speech?"     And     even     our    own     side 


smiled.       It  was  terrible,  but  no  one 
can  deny  it  was  brave. 

Jack  and  Leo  tried  to  cheer  me  by 
telling  me  I  should  do  all  right  after 
practice. 

"No,  I  shan't,"  I  said,  "for  there  will 
be  no  practice.  That  is  my  first  and 
only  performance.  I'll  canvass  and 
things  of  that  kind,  but  no  more  of  that 
horror.  Can't  you  see,"  I  asked  them, 
"that  this  has  improved  matters  for 
Mr.  Ivvizet?  Everybody  will  say  that 
we  can't  hold  a  candle  to  her.  It  was 
a  glaring  mistoke  to  attempt  it." 

Leo  said  nothing.  I  know  in  his 
heart  he  agreed  with  me  that  we  had 
simply  increased  Mrs.  Ivvizet's  pres- 
tige. And,  goodness  knows,  it  wanted 
no  increasing.  The  election  was  of 
great  importance,  and  all  political  Bug- 
land  had  its  eyes  on  us,  and  the  Oppo- 
sition papers  in  town  drew  attention 
every  day  to  Mrs.  Ivvizet's  charm  and 
brilliance.  One  paper  headed  it, 
"Poundbuiy:  Mr.  Lionel  Writham  ver- 
sus Mrs.  Ivvizet,"  and  they  had  no 
doubt  which  would  win.  The  head- 
quarters of  our  party  had  got  anxioui, 
and  sent  down  more  speakers,  includ- 
ing ladies,  who  could  speak  well.  But 
it  did  not  take;  they  were  not  related  to 
Leo,  and  there  was  not  the  glamour 
about  them  there  was  about  a  candi- 
date's wife,  who  was  fighting  so  well 
for  her  husband. 

The  next  night  I  lay  awake  for  a 
long  time,  for  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing what  a  fiasco  all  our  hard  work 
was  going  to  prove.  I  am  glad  I  could 
not  get  to  sleep,  for  a  brilliant  idea 
struck  me.  I  don't  think  I've  men- 
tioned that  Leov  although  a  broad- 
shouldered,  stalwart  Englishman,  and 
perfectly  brave  in  danger,  is  an  awful 
coward  where  women  are  concerned. 
He  is  so  shy  that  he  would  rather  face 
a  mob  of  wild  elephants  with  a  walk- 
ing-stick than  propose  to  a  girl,  I  really 
believe,  and  although  his  mother  was 
anxious  to  see  him  settled  and  had  in- 
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yited  no  end  of  nice  girls  to  Sturmlu- 
ster  Hall  for  his  sake,  it  was  no  good. 
As  I  lay  awake  I  recollected  there  was 
one  nice  girl  I  was  sure  he  was  fond 
of  who  would  be  an  excellent  match 
for  him.  It  was  Margaret  ESssdell — 
her  father  is  Minister  In  one  of  the 
Balkan  Principalities.  I  was  quite 
sure  that  Margaret  was  fond  of  Leo — 
trust  a  woman  for  knowing — and  she 
has  a  most  beautiful  mezzo-soprano 
voice.  I  was  so  excited  when  I 
thought  about  it  that  I  did  not  get  a 
wink  of  sleep  all  night,  and  1  rose  at 
seven,  and  as  soon  as  the  post-offlce 
was  open  I  sent  a  wire  to  her  at 
Brighton  where  she  was  staying.  **Do 
come  to-day;  itrgent*' 

When  I  go^  back  I  went  up  to  Lady 
Stnrminster*s  room.  According  to  her 
custom,  she  was  breakfasting  in  bed. 
"I've  trumped  the  trick,'*  I  said. 

''What  do  you  mean,  dear?"  she 
asked. 

*'J've  trumped  the  other  side's  trick," 
I  said  and  then  I  told  her.  '*You  like 
her?"  I  asked. 

"Very  much,"  ohe  said. 

*'Then  Leo  has  to  propose  to  her,"  I 
said,  calmly.    "She'll  back  us  up,  you'll 


see." 

She  was  not  quite  as  enthusiastic  as 
I  was,  for  she  did  not  feel  sure  Maggie 
would  come,  and  even  if  she  did,  it 
might  not  work.  She  had  got  very  dis- 
pirited, and  this  rather  affected  me, 
but  I  lost  my  depression  completely 
when  I  had  a  wire  from  Maggie  saying 
she  would  be  with  us  at  tea-time. 

I  went  alone  to  the  station  to  meet 
her,  so  that  I  could  tell  her.  I  told 
her  I  wanted  her  to  save  Leo,  and  the 
position  was  desperate.  "I  know  you 
like  him  very  much  and  would  do  any- 
thing to  further  his  interests,"  I  said. 

She  blushed.  "I  will  do  what  I 
can,"  she  said. 

"It  is  more  than  that  my  dear,"  I 
said.  "I  know  you  would  do  any- 
thing for  him."    I  told  her  all  about 


the  desperate  position  of  affairs,  and 
that  I  wanted  her  to  go  to  the  meetings 
with  him  and  sing.  "You  can  win  this 
election  for  him."  I  said. 

"If  you  think  it  will  be  any  good  I 
will  do  my  best,  dear,"  she  answered, 
and  I  kissed  her  warmly. 

I  took  her  off  that  night  to  a  meeting. 
Leo  did  not  know  what  I  had  done,  and 
he  was  astonished  when  he  shook 
hands  with  her  on  the  platform.  "You 
get  on  with  your  speech,  Leo,"  I  said. 
"Miss  Bssdell  is  going  to  sing  after- 
wards." 

"Delightful!"  said  Leo,  but  the  poor 
boy  didn't  see  then  bow  much  It 
meant  to  him. 

While  he  was  speaking  I  passed  a 
note  to  the  chairman.  "Please  an- 
nounce that  a  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Writham's  will  sing  'Killamey'  as  the 
next  item."    ' 

Leo  positively  blushed  when  Mr.  Al- 
lendale, the  chairman,  made  the  an- 
nouncement. He  did  it  with  a  sly 
glance  that  made  the  audience  smile, 
but  it  didn't  matter,  for  dear  old  Mar- 
garet simply  had  them  by  the  heart 
from  the  first  bar.  They  encored  her, 
and  wanted  to  hear  her  a  third  time, 
but  Mr.  Allendale  announced  that  she 
was  going  on  with  the  candidate  to  an- 
other meeting  at  Wlsley  and  they 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
again  another  ev^ilng. 

We  got  home  about  eleven,  but  I  was 
too  excited  for  anything.  The  spell 
was  working,  and  if  only  Leo  would  be 
sensible  we  had  the  other  side  beaten. 
Mr.  Veale  wore  a  smile  at  the  meeting 
at  Wlsley,  the  first  I  had  seen  on  his 
face  for  a  week,  and  our  papers  spoke 
gleefully  the  next  morning  of  the  cap- 
tivating singing  of  a  charming  young 
lady  of  whom  it  was  hoped  much  would 
be  fleen  In  the  constituency.  In  a  day 
or  two  they  were  gossiping  all  over  the 
division  that  It  was  the  girl  to  whom 
Leo  was  engaged,  and  on  the  Sunday  I 
spoke  to  him  on  the  matter. 
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'My  boy/'  I  said,  "aren't  you  grate- 
ful to  Maggie  BssdeU?'* 

"Very/'  he  replied  and  his  tone  was 
really  warm. 

"Then  now  is  your  chance  to  win  the 
election  and  win  a  wife  worth  having 
at  the  same  time.  I  know  you  are 
fond  of  her,  and  she  simply  worships 
yon." 

He  looked  scared.  "I  have  a  great 
respect  and  liking,  Winnie  for " 

"Fiddlesticks!"  I  said.  "You  know 
it  isn't  respect  And  she  only  came 
to  help  because  she  loves  you.  Noth- 
ing would  have  Induced  her  to  sing  In 
an  election  except  that" 

"It  is  very  good  of  her." 

"Then  you  be  good,"  I  said.  "Don't 
be  a  coward.  Maggie  is  with  a  book 
in  the  summer-bouse.  60  to  her  and 
tell  her." 

He  laughed  rather  ruefully.  "Oh, 
but  look  here,  I  can't,"  he  said,  light- 
ing another  cigarette. 

"Oh,  but  look  here,"  I  said,  stamp- 
ing my  foot,  "if  you  don't,  at  dinner  to- 
night, before  the  servants,  I'll  tell  Miss 
Essdell  that  you  love  her,  but  are 
afraid  to  tell  her  so.  On  my  honor  I 
win,  for  I've  lost  patience,"  and  I  gave 
him  a  push  towards  the  summer-house. 
You  see,  I  was  desperate. 

I  wasn't  sure  when  I  saw  him  go 
towards    the    summer-house    that    he 

Th«   Pull   Mall   Macnxlue. 


wouldn't  show  the  white  feather  at  the 
last  moment,  but,  thank  goodness,  It 
was  all  right.  I  waited  and  waited, 
with  every  nerve  tingling,  but  an  hour 
later  he  was  taking  her  to  bis  mother. 
He  had  not  only  won  a  bride,  but 
won  the  election.  All  the  world  loves 
a  lover,  and  Mrs.  Ivvizet's  speeches  had 
no  chance  against  "the  really  exquisite 
singing  of  Mr.  Writ  ham's  charming 
fianc6e.  Miss  Margaret  Essdell,  the 
only  daughter  ot  Sir  George  Essdell, 
his  Majesty's  Minister  at  BellopoUs." 
The  last  week  of  the  election  she  was 
announced  on  the  platform  as  "the  fee- 
ougsay  of  our  esteemed  candidate," 
"the  future  Mrs.  Writham,"  and  so  on, 
and  the  electors  went  wild  about  her. 
Mrs.  Ivvizet  was  completely  eclipsed, 
for  Margaret  sang  the  undecided  elect- 
ors into  voting  for  Leo.  It  was  her 
triumph  when  the  result  was  declared 
at  noon  on  the  day  after  the  polling: 
Lionel  Writham,  6.726;  Gerald  Ivvizet 
6,405.  But  it  should  have  been  Miss 
Margaret  Essdell  and  Mrs.  Chrald  Ivri- 
zet.  If  I  could  not  make  a  speech  I 
flatter  myself  I  was  the  power  behind 
the  throne.  If  it  had  not  been  for  my 
happy  thought  Mr.  Ivvizet  would  have 
triumphed,  and  Ijeo  might  have  been 
at  this  moment  a  defeated  condldate 
and  a  hopeless  bachelor. 

Orme  Agnwt. 
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Things  are  never  absolutely  quiet  in 
China;  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  be,  in  such  a  huge  loosely 
knit  Empire.  But  there  are  periods  of 
greater  and  less  turmoil,  and  the  aver- 
age decennial  Intervals  seem  just  long 
enough  for  the  average  man  to  forget 
the  last  episode  and  its  lessons  before 
the  next  occurs.  There  were  anti-for- 
eign riots  in  the  Y^'angtze  Valley  In 
1891,  followed  by  the  usual  conviction 


that  China  was  now  certainly  going  to 
make  progress.  Next  came  the  Boxer 
outbreak  and  siege  of  the  Legations  in 
1900,  followed  by  an  absolute  convic- 
tion that  now  at  last  every  barrier  was 
broken  down;  China  having  recorded 
her  purpose  in  a  brand-new  treaty, 
which  people  whose  memories  should 
have  served  them  better  spoke  of  as  a 
diplomatic  triumph.  The  usual  decade 
having  passed,   we   seem   in  presence 
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now  of  a  fresh  period  of  disturbance. 
Hunan  has  a  reputation  for  inspiring 
such  movements,  even  if  it  does  not 
always  initiate  them.  It  was  a  Hu- 
nanese  who  disseminated  the  literature 
that  was  instrumental  in  fomenting  the 
troubles  of  1868-70;  and  the  threads  of 
the  outbreak  of  1891  seemed  also  to  con- 
centrate in  that  great  and  prosperous 
but  typically  conservative  province. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  present 
riots  is  said  to  be  a  lapse  from  normal 
prosperity  due  to  a  scarcity  of  grain 
which  the  officials  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing aggravated  by  speculation.  But 
that  would  hardly  account  for  the  hos- 
tility shown  to  foreigners.  We  are 
in  presence  here,  probably,  of  deeper 
causes  which  have  combined  as  rills 
may  combine  to  produce  a  flood.  First 
there  is  the  "China  for  the  Chinese" 
movement,  which  the  Government  have 
used,  or  obeyed,  to  defeat  concession 
after  concession  made  when  It  seemed 
Impolitic  to  refuse.  Then  there  is  the 
disaffection,  always  present,  but  subject 
to  periods  of  activity  and  depression. 
Of  late  It  has  been  recrudescent;  and 
*'talk''  hostile  to  foreigners  Is  a  famil- 
iar method  of  stirring  up  unrest  Ru- 
mors have  been  spread  widely  that  for- 
eigners were  again  preparing  to  parti- 
tion China,  till  more  than  one  European 
traveller  of  experience  has  predicted 
that  serious  trouble  was  at  hand;  and 
the  admission  of  the  Changsha  manda- 
rins that  the  death  of  a  single  foreigner 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral rising  throughout  the  province 
seems  to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  The 
activity  of  his  Majesty's  Consul  and 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  gunboat 
"Thistle"  allayed  the  danger;  but  it 
would  be  premature  to  assume  that  it 
has  passed,  for  it  is  only  an  outward 
manifestatiou  of  more  widely  spread 
unrest. 

We  hear  much  of  insubordination  of 
the  provinces.  But  the  provinces  have 
never  been  subordinate  to  Peklnjr  us  an 


English  county  is  subordinate  to  the 
central  power;  and  not  a  few  of  our 
dilficultles  have  been  due  to  neglect  of 
the  fact.      We  have  chosen  to  assume 
the  existence  of  an  imperial  authority 
supreme  and  centralized;  whereas  we 
were  in  presence,  really,  of  a  congeries 
of  satrapies  bound  every  one  to  con- 
tribute  its  quota   to   the   imperial   ex- 
chequer,  but  possessing  each  a  large 
degree  of  financial  and  administrative 
independence.      One  feature  of  this  de- 
centralization was  that  different  vice- 
royalties  had  different  concerns*      The 
war  with  France  about  Tongking  con- 
cerned   the    Viceroyalty    of    the    two 
Kwang,   the  affairs   of  Tibet  concern 
the  Viceroy  of  Szechuen:  the  Boxer  out- 
break occurred  In  the  North,  while  the 
Viceroys  of  the  Yangtze  region  main- 
tained peace;  and  the  incidence  of  the 
indemnity   on    regions   which   had  no 
share  in   the  crime  caused  irritation. 
There  had  only  recently  occurred  the 
war  with  Japan,  and  the  financial  stress 
caused  by  these  cumulative  indemnities 
has    been    responsible    doubtless    for 
much.      It  is  hard  to  say  whether  we 
hear  more  of  intended  reforms  or  of  i>o- 
tential    resources;    but    both    are   cer- 
tainly embryonic.    Unwonted  demands 
had  to  foe  met  by  fiscal  methods  stereo- 
typed in  the  past,  which  failed  natur- 
ally to  meet  the  case.      The  strain  has 
been  accompanied  by  extravagant  out- 
lay and  extravagant  projects  of  various 
kinds  at  Peking.      Hence  resort  to  de 
vices  such  as  debased  coinage  and  pa- 
per   money    which,    historically,    have 
their  reward;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  currency,  which  seems  no 
nearer  solution  that  when  the  Mackay 
treaty  was  signed.      It  Is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  drastic  reform  of  a  currency 
so  chaotic  as  that  of  China  would  be 
difficult  even  for  a  strong  Government 
with  a  purpose;  but  one  would  have 
thought  any  Government  representing 
something  more  than  negation  might — 
even  if  it   could  not  impose  imperial 
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coinage — have  been  able  to  insist  on 
t|ie  mintage  by  the  provinciai  authori- 
ties of  at  least  one  uniform  standard 
coin.  To  tliis  semi-independence  of 
the  provinces  may  be  ascribed  also  the 
difficulty  found  in  obtaining  fulfilment 
of  engagements,  whether  in  the  form  of 
treaties  or  railway  and  mining  conces- 
sions. Resistance  in  the  provinces — 
whether  genuine  or  inspired — is  a  use- 
ful card.  The  uncertain  factor  always 
is  the  genuine  or  factitious  character 
of  the  opposition.  For  difficulties 
caused  by  genuine  popular  hostility  one 
could  make  allowance,  but  obstruction 
Inspired  by  a  jealous  and  venal  man- 
darinate  excites  irritation.  A  typical 
case  has  been  the  extinction — by  com- 
pulsory repurchase  at  thirty  per  cent, 
loss — of  mining  rights  acquired  by  the 
late  Mr.  Archibald  Little  in  Szechuen. 
No  one  understood  better  Chinese  for- 
malities, and  every  formality  was  com- 
plied with.  No  one  understood  better 
or  maintained  better  relations  with  the 
Chinese,  and  he  had  associated  Chinese 
gentlemen  with  him  in  the  enterprise. 
Yet,  by  a  process  of  rank  obstruction 
and  injustice,  work  was  made  impossi- 
ble, and  shareholders  had  to  take  what 
compensation  they  could  get  The 
fact  is — and  it  explains  the  absence  of 
all  genuine  reform — that  the  adminis- 
trative system  of  China  is  instinct  with 
corruption.  Differences  of  currency 
and  exchange  permit  an  element  of 
profit  even  in  collecting  and  remitting 
land  taxes  to  Peking.  Who  wants  a 
standard  coin?  The  potentialities  of 
squeeze  and  nepotism  connected  with 
railways  are  varied  and  great;  and 
such  opportunities  should  be  kept  for 
the  Chinese.  Who  wants  foreign  super- 
vision and  accurate  accounts? 

Recent  correspondence  in  the  "North- 
China  Herald"  regarding  the  much- 
talked-of  line  from  Hankow  to  Sze- 
chuen affords  a  typical  llluslTatioii. 
Accounts  published  at  the  request  np- 
l)nrently   of  Chinese  subscribers  show 
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that  out  of  15,000,000  taels— raised  as 
to  2,761,000  taels  by  shares  and  the 
remainder  by  special  taxation — u  full 
third  had  been  spent  before  the  first 
sod  was  turned.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  way  of  construction,  but 
work  on  the  first  ninety  miles  Trom 
Ichaug  was  being  commenced.  It  was 
estimated  that  this  section  would  cost 
about  10,000.000  taels  (say,  roughly, 
£13,000  a  mile).  By  this  time  the  funds 
will  probably  be  exhausted  and  Sze- 
chuen, which  has  provided  the  money, 
will  not  have  a  foot  of  railway  within 
its  borders.  The  authorities  were  ask- 
ing for  £8,000,000  to  complete  the  un- 
dertaking but  subscriptions  had  ceased! 
Is  it  surprising?  We  have  said  that  the 
case  is  illustrative.  It  illustrates  the 
unwillingness  of  private  captial  to  risk 
itself  in  any  enterprise  which  officials 
are  to  control,  and  it  illustrates  the  pa- 
triotic (!)  desire  to  exclude  foreign  su- 
pervision. So  with  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs.  Instinctive  dislike  to 
foreigners  and  foreign  intrusion  is  no 
doubt  one  among  various  motives  for 
the  attempt  to  set  up  a  Chinese  Board 
of  Control  which  was  scotched  only, 
instead  of  stifled,  by  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
irresolute  protest  in  1906.  But  an  in- 
stinctive desire  to  recover  control  of  a 
Collectorate  involving  such  possibilities 
counted  probably  for  a  great  deal  more. 
We  have  not  yet  learned— perhaps  we 
may  never  learn— the  veritable  expla- 
nation of  the  recent  changes  in  the  Dep- 
uty-Inspector-Generalship  and  the  tran- 
sitory apparition  of  Sir  Robert  Bredon 
on  the  Board  of  Control.  It  Is  alleged, 
plausibly,  that  this  was  a  graceful  mode 
of  making  his  resignation  easy.  But 
the  thought  will  occur,  also,  to  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  initial  stages  of  the 
episode,  that  the  appointment  might 
have  consolidated  into  a  sort  of  Chinese 
Super-Inspeotor-Generalship  If  it  had 
beer  allowed  to  pass  unremarked.  Pa- 
triotism of  a  kind  is  responsible  also,  no 
doubt,  for  thwarting  the  exi>ansi(>n  of 
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the  Foreigu  Settlement  at  Shanghai. 
But  If  the  patriutism  were  unalloyed, 
an  easy  solution  might  have  been  long 
since  found  in  the  adoption  of  refornm 
tlint  would  have  neutralized  the  anx- 
iety of  foreigners  to  manage  their  own 
affah^;  whereas  it  is  the  maladminis- 
tration of  the  Chinese  quarter  that  in- 
8[>ires  the  wish  to  push  it  farther  and 
farther  off;  just  as  the  corruption  and 
cruelty  of  Chinese  judicial  courts  make 
ridiculous  the  desire  to  extinguish  ex- 
tra-territorial rights  which  forms  an- 
other plank  In  the  Progressive  plat- 
form. All— or  nearly  all — the  restric- 
tions which  the  officials  especially  re- 
sent would  melt  away  in  presence  of 
reform.  It  is  because  they  prefer  to 
seek  relief  in  resistance  that  the  an- 
noyances are  automatically  prolonged. 
The  riots  In  Hunan  may  have  been 
excited  by  shortness  of  rice;  those  in 
Shausl  by  attempts  to  prevent  the  cul- 
tivators from  growing  poppy.  In  Soo- 
ehow  and  Canton  they  appear  to  have 
been  sheer  acts  of  indiscipline  and  an- 
tagonism between  soldiers  and  police. 
The  objection  to  railway  loans  and 
mining  enterprise  may  be  dictated 
partly  by  a  comprehensible  dislike  of 
foreigners  as  well  as  by  a  selfish  desire 
to  handle  the  loaves  and  fishes.  But 
the  prevalent  feeling  among  men  con- 
nected with  China  seems  to  be  that  the 
conditions  generally  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  that  British  Interest*  are  los- 
ing; ground.  The  chairman  of  the 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  may  say 
plausibly,  at  a  meeting  of  sharehold- 
ers, that  **ChIne8e  credit  in  Europe  was 
never  higher."  The  question  is  whether 
that  altitude  is  deserved:  and  It  would 
;ippear  fnun  a  letter  published  in  their 
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last  annual  report  that  the  General 
Committee  of  the  China  Assoc^latlofi 
have  their  doubts.  For  they  have 
(they  say)  ** watched  with  growing  anx- 
iety a  deterioration  in  the  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  Bmpire  that  appears  rem- 
ediable only  by  drastic  reforms  of  the 
fiscal  and  administrative  system  of 
which  they  can  perceive  no  indication.'* 
We  hear  ad  nauseam  of  progress  and 
reform,  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the 
methods  of  measurement  Into  line.  If 
measured  by  Edicts,  reform  and  prog- 
ress would  abound  indeed;  but  then  no 
one,  according  to  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Smith — least  of  all  a  Chinaman — ex- 
pects edicts  to  take  effect.  Some  ap- 
pear to  measure  by  Treaties;  but  a  re- 
view uf  the  Mackay  treaty  and  its 
predecessor  leaves  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  treaties  are  only  edicts 
<if  a  kind.  Some  appear  to  measure  by 
Indebtedness,  and  others  by  multiplica- 
tion of  Missions;  while  some  regard 
both  as  symptoms  of  disintegration  and 
d<»cay.  Some  point  to  the  closure  of 
Opium  divans,  while  others  remark 
that  even  if  the  backdoor  be  not  open 
there  is  no  practical  hlndratice  to  smok- 
ing In  private,  and  affirm  that  even  *if 
people  smoke  less  they  eat  opium  pills 
and  drink  more  jlcohol  tian  ever. 
Some  point  to  educational  changes, 
while  others  remark  on  the  paucity  of 
teachers  and  point  to  the  effect  of  hy- 
brid education  on  the  Indian  mind.  We 
are  content  to  note  in  the  meantime  so 
many  evidences  and,  no  doubt,  causes 
of  unrest;  while  of  the  "drastic  reforms 
in  the  fiscal  and  administrative  system" 
which  the  situation  cryingly  demands 
there  is  no  sign. 
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I  want  to  be  rich,"  said  Charles 
thoughtfully. 

"Then  buy  rubber,"  said  Algernon 
from  behind  his  evening  iMiper.  "Sell 
your  holdings  in  Tapiocas  and  buy  rub- 
ber." 

**How  do  you  buy  it?" 

"I  don't  icnow.  I*m  a  child  at  busi- 
ness. I  think  you  go  to  the  telephone 
and  Just  buy  it.  You  don't  want  any 
money— only  a  loudish  voice." 

**Have  tfou  ever  made  money  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  anywhere?" 

"Never.  Oh,  well,  I  once  made  a 
penny  on  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 
My  father,  with  the  idea  of  encourag- 
ing thrift,  put  in  a  pound  for  me  when 
I  was  fourteen.  Nothing  further  hap- 
pened until  I  was  fifteen,  when  I  drew 
it  out  again.  Interest  of  a  penny  had 
been  accruing  all  this  time  .  .  . 
but  I  never  applied  for  it" 

"In  a  thousand  years  that  penny  will 
come  to — to— -to  quite  a  lot  at  com- 
pound interest." 

"Yes,  we  used  to  work  it  out  at 
echooL  It  was  about  four  million  bil- 
lion pounds.  .  I.  shall  leave.it  to  you, 
Charles;  Aid  in  thttpvent  of  your  death 
to  the  Middle  Classed  Defence  League. 
I  trust  that  they  will  spend  it  wisely." 

Charles  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 

"1  don't  understand,'*  he  said  at  last, 
"what  this  rubber  boom  means.  Why 
should  rubber  keep  going  up  in  price  so 
much?" 

"Because  so  many  more  rubber  trees 
are  being  planted,"  suggested  Algernon. 
"No,  that  must  be  wrong,"  he  admitted 
generously. 

"What  is  rubber  used  for  except  for 
tires  and  golf  balls?  There's  no  new 
demand  for  it,  is  there?" 

"Mats  with  'Welcome'  on  them  are 
always  made  of  rubber.  I'm  ordering 
one  with  *Good-bye'  on  it.  It  will  be 
placed  just  inside  the  door  where  it 


catches  the  eye  at  ouce,  and  will  be 
made  entirely  of  rubber." 

"There  are  goloshes,  of  course." 

"And  sandwiches.  'A  thin  slice  of  in- 
dia-rubber and  two  pieces  of  dry  bread, 
please,  Miss.'  Yes,  there  are  plenty  of 
ways  of  using  it" 

"But  these  are  all  the  same  old  ways. 
That's  what  worries  me." 

"Why  be  worried  about  it  at  all?" 
asked  Algernon.  "All  you've  got  to  do 
is  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  buy 
shares  in  the" — ^he  referred  to  his  pa- 
per— "in  the  Burra  Burra  Development 
Company,  Limited." 

"Oh,  is  that  a  good  one?" 

"The  very  best  Our  old  friend  Col- 
onel John  Tench,  late  of  His  Majesty's 
Indian  Army,  and  now  of  Ravenscourt 
Park,  is  a  director.  Also  Lieutenant 
Wilbraham  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Ad- 
dison Road.  Also  Mr.  Fitz  Oppen- 
stein.  Those  names  always  inspire  me 
with  confidence." 

"I've  never  heard  of  them  before." 

"Neither  have  I.  But  they  sound  ex- 
actly right  Probity  and  shrewdness 
simply  ooze  from  them — probity  from 
the  first  itwo,  and  shrewdness  from  the 
other." 

"Yes,  but  how  much  rubber  oozes 
from  them?  That's  what  I  should  want 
to  know." 

"Dear  Charles,  you  are  very  hasty. 
How  Clin  rubber  ooze  before  the  trees 
are  grown  up?  How  can  trees  grow  up 
before  they  have  been  planted?  How 
can  they  be  planted  before  the  estate 
lias  been  cleared?      How " 


"But  if  there's  no  rubber- 
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ill 


'I  hadn't  finished.  How  can  the  es- 
tate be  cleared  before  it  has  been 
bought?  How  can  it  be  bought  before 
you,  Charles,  have  come  out' with  the 
money?    Now  you  see." 

"Then  It  will  be  years  before  any 
rubber  Is  reody  for  sale  at  all?" 
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''Years.  But  what  a  harvest  when 
it  comes.  In  1920,  it  says  bere,  they 
expect  to  produce  500,000  lbs.  of  rubber. 
PuttlDg  the  net  profit  on  rubber  at  four 
shillings  a  pound " 

"Why?"  asked  Charles. 

"Well,  they  must  put  it  at  some- 
thing. Putting  the  net  profits  at  four 
shillings  a  pound,  you  get — well,  there 
you  are,  that's  what  you  get."  • 

"But  I  can't  possibly  wait  till  1920. 
Hang  it,  that's  an  awful  long  time.  I 
always  thought  one  made  money  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  much  more  quickly 
than  that." 

Algernon  looked  at  him  compassion- 
ately. 

"My  poor  friend,  how  little  you  seem 
to  kn\)w.  You  talk  as  if  you  really 
wanted  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and 
would  have  to  wait  ten  years  for  it. 
Never  mind  about  the  rubber;  you  buy 
the  shares." 

"Look  here,  I  suppose  you  know  that 
I  don't  want  to  spend  money,.  I  want  to 

Wtffcfi  it." 

"Quite  so;  and  I  didn't  say  you  pay 
for  the  shares,  I  said  you  huy  them." 

"And  then  what  do  I  do?" 

"Then  you  wait.  To-morrow,  per- 
haps, some  refreshment  contractor  lays 
in  a  new  stock  of  sandwiches,  or  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  wedding-cakes, 
or  I  buy  my  mat;  naturally  the  price  of 
rubber  goes  up.    Naturally,   also,  the 

Punch. 


price  of  your  shares.  Next  day  the 
Burra  Burra  manager  cables  that 
they've  been  having  perfectly  glorious 
weather  out  there,  with  just  a  few  nice 
showers  to  bring  up  the  rubber  trees  if 
they  had  been  planted.  So  sensitive  is 
the  Stock  Exchange  that  the  shares 
shoot  up  still  further.  Next  morning^ 
there  is  a  photograph  in  The  Daily 
Mirror  of  a  man  who  has  made  £10.000 
in  three  weeks  over  rubber;  of  course, 
hundreds  of  its  readers  rush  in  to  do 
the  same;  up  go  your  shares  again.  In. 
the  afternoon  somebody  discovers  that 
there  really  is  a  place  called  Burra 
Burra,  and  that  rubber  trees  have  beei^ 
known  to  survive  there.  Once  more  the 
shares  go  up.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
or  so  you  sell — and  there's  your 
money." 

There's  the  money,"  echoed  Charles. 

And  not  only  the  money,  my  dear 
Charles,  but  the  feeling  that  you  have 
earned  it  nobly,  that  you  have  done 
something  for  the  Old  Country  with  it. 
You  have  helped  to  expand  the  Empire; 
you  have  served  your  time  as  a  captalnr 
of  industry;  you  have  been  a  landed 
proprietor  and  an  employer  of  labor. 
Ah,  Charles,  Charles,  it  is  men  like  you 
who  make  the  world  go  round." 

"Y-yes,"    said    Charles    doubtfully. 
"Er— could  you  lend  me  five  pounds 
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Has  he  gone  to  a  land  without  laughter, 
This  man  who  made  mirth  for  us  all? 

Mr.  Swinburne  wrote  in  an  ode  on 
the  death  of  Artemus  Ward.  A  greater 
than  Artemus,  Mark  Twain,  si  mentem 
mortalia  tanitunt,  must  laugh  at  finding 
that  he  is  already  passing  into  an  his- 
torical mystery.  For  what  surname 
stood  the  modest  L.  in  "Samuel  L. 
Clemens"?       For       L<anghorne,       say 


some  of  the  "genial  obituaries."  Mark 
himself  said  that  the  L.  was  the 
Initial  of  Lambton;  nor  did  he 
veil  his  opinion  that  he  was  more 
akin  to  the  lordly  House  of  Dur- 
ham than  to  the  respectable  poet  and 
the  translator  of  Plutarch,  who  reflect 
lustre  on  the  name  of  Langhome.  His 
mother  was  a  Miss  Lambton,  or,  if  not, 
to  say  so  was  "Mark's  way."    Yet  he 
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<lid  not  appear  to  be  jesting,  nor  would 
the  joke  have  been  among  bis  best  In 
rambling  autobiographical  papers,  dic- 
tated when  he  had  foresworn  the  pen 
as  a  literary  engine  and  rarely  em- 
ployed it  in  private  corresi)ondence,  he 
told  the  story  of  **Les  Enfances  Marc/* 
He  has  told  it  immortally  in  *'Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  one 
of  the  sequels  which  even  excels  its 
predecessor. 

In  the  autobiography  Mark's  youth, 
as  a  small  boy  in  a  little  rustic  printer's 
office,  was  funny  enough.  His  great 
desire  was,  like  Tom  Sawyer's,  to  be 
•eminent,  to  shine  in  the  public  eye,  and 
be  much  in  the  general  mouth.  As  the 
subject  of  a  travelling  hypnotist,  he  dis- 
played powers  quite  supernormal,  not 
by  any  ^'subliminal  uprush,"  but  solely 
by  "native  cheek"  and  the  art  of  put- 
ting this  and  that  together.  Persons 
hitherto  sceptical  were  convinced;  and 
it  was  when  he  tried  to  shake  their 
faith  by  frank  confession  that  they 
•drew  a  brief  but  trenchant  historical 
parallel  between  him  and  Ananias.  It 
le  very  probable  that  Mark,  like  Master 
Sawyer,  desired  to  shine  in  Sunday 
school  as  he  who  had  studied  the  Scrip- 
tures diligently.  In  fact,  Tom  was  no 
great  Biblical  scholar,  but  we  know 
how  he  made  a  comer  in  thejdckets 
which  attested  intelligent  diligence,  and 
so  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  school. 
And  then,  in  viva  voce  he  broke  down 
rather  badly,  and,  asked  "Who  was  the 
first  apostle?"  answered  by  naming  60- 
liah,  the  Alas  of  the  Minoan  settlers  in 
Palestine. 

In  "Tom  Sawyer"  Mark  displayed,  as 
In  "Huckleberry  Finn,"  that  delightful 
knowledge  of  the  Human  Boy  which 
neither  Dickens  nor  Thackeray  sur- 
passed, while,  as  to  the  regular  boy, 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  have  very  lit- 
tle to  say.  Whether  Tom  is  working 
magic  and  spells,  to  call  marbles  into  a 
hole  in  a  tree;  or  a  rite  in  which  a  dead 
black  is  the  victim;  or  playing  at  Robin 


Hood;  or  joining  Huck  Finn  in  a  pirat- 
ical gang  (of  which  the  Jolly  Roger  is 
never  to  be  stained  with  blood);  or  be- 
guiling other  boys  to  perform  his  task 
of  white-washing  a  fence;  or  whether 
he  and  Huck  are  marooned  on  an  isle 
in  the  Mississippi  (where  they  have  ex- 
cellent    and     enviable     fishing);     or 
whether  Tom  be  lost  with  a  little  girl 
in  the  labyrinth  of  a  cave;  or  in  that 
awful  moment  when  Injun  Joe's  foot  is 
on  the  stairs  and  his  knife  is  in  his 
hand — these  lads  are  always  delightful, 
plucky,  conceited,  absurd,  and  tender- 
hearted, much  against  their  will,  but 
such  is  their  hon  naturel.      Mark  knew 
all  boyish  and  negro  folklore,  and  made 
his  heroes  believe  in  and  practise  it 
The  whole  behavior  of  Huck  to  the  run- 
away negro,   whom   he — by   birth  the 
meanest     of     mean     whites — protects 
against  the  dictates  of  his  artificial  con- 
science, is  full  of  true  humor,  not  the 
humor  of  exaggeration.    Decies  repetita 
the  story  of  the  murderous  family  feud 
among  two  good-natured,  kind  clans  of 
Southern     planters     will     thrill     and 
please,  as  do   the  adventures   oi^  the 
two  ducal  swindlers  and  vagabonds  on 
the  river.      The  scene  of  the  nocturnal 
storm  on  the  river  shows  what  Mark 
could  do  to  perfection  as  a  painter  of 
Nature.      His  accounts  of  piloting  on 
that   majestic   stream   make  one  long 
to    abandon    all    other    pursuits    for 
this    ennobling    and    adventurous    ca- 
reer. 

From  his  life  as  a  pilot,  of  course,  he 
took  his  pen-name  when  he  deserted 
water  for  ink  and  wrote  comic  sketches 
in  local  newspapers.  His  tale  of  his 
fortunes  as  temporary  editor  of  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  agricultural  interests  is 
''massive  and  concrete,"  "puissant  and 
convincing."  The  Guano  is  certainly 
a  fine  bird.  He  did  some  soldiering, 
but  was  not  tenaciously  attached  to 
the  standard  of  la  bonne  cause,  the  Lost 
Cause  of  the  South.  Stonewall  Jack- 
son and  Lee  cannot  have  had  much  use 
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for  Mark;  it  was  not  a  baton  that  be 
carried  in  his  knapsack. 

**The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog,"  con- 
tributed to  a  newspaper,  made  his  name 
and  his  fortune.      People  later  tried  to 
persuade     Mark     that     this     glorious 
Manrchen  occurs   in  an   ancient  Greek 
source,  but  we  have  never  succeeded  in 
discovering  the  classic  original.      In  a 
little  yellow-covered  pamphlet  the  Frog 
came  to  England;  and  they  who  then 
watched  the  literary  skies  saw  that  a 
new  planet  had  swum  into  their  ken, 
though  they  could  not  expect  from  the 
author  the  two  masterpieces  of  *'Tom 
Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry .  Finn,"  in 
which  the  humor  is  much  more  ripe,  va- 
ried, and  original.      Mark  came  to  Eu- 
rope in  1867,  but  did  not  give  enter- 
tainments, like  Artemus  Ward.      The 
fruit    of    the    tour,    "The    Innocents 
Abroad,"  is  good  in  places,  as  in  the 
story  of  the  Blue  Jay,  and  perhaps  the 
exaggerated  Philistinism  of  the  tourists 
in  matters  of  art  was  "wrote  sarcastic," 
and  meant  to  satirize  certain  American 
limitations  in  the  region  of  taste.      If 
so,   the  satire   was  extremely   severe, 
though  rather  mechanical.    Mark  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  sensitive 
to  the  charms  of  the  Umbrian  School, 
but  in  literary  criticism  he  showed  his 
power   when   he   wrote   on    Professor 
Dowden's    "Life    of    Shelley."      Poor 
Harriet  was  indeed  avenged,  and,  be- 
tween Mark  Twain  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, all  that  persons  of  taste  could  de- 
sire to  be  said  concerning  the  biogra- 
phy teas  said;  nothing  was  left  to  be 
desired.    The  chivalry  of  Mark  was  up 
in  arms  for  a  woman  ill-treated  by  her 
husband  and  by  his  biographer.  Mark's 
"Gilded  Age,"  with  the  more  than  Mi- 
cawberesque  Colonel  Mulberry  Sellers— 
a  figure  drawn  from  the  life — was  more 
appreciated  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land.      "A   Tramp   Abroad"   has   the 
faults  of  "The  Innocents,"  but  Mark's 
philological  comments  on  the  German 
Innguage  are  irresistibly  funny.      Like 


Scott,  Mark  undertook  the  trade  of  pub* 
liinhing,  with  similar  results.      He  was 
ruined,  and,  like  Sir  Walter,  set  dog- 
gedly to  work  to  clear  his  honor.    But 
Scott  was  already  a  stricken  man  and 
an  old  man;  he  died  before  his  task  was 
fulfilled.      It  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  lecture,  but  on  the  lecturer's  plat- 
form the  vigorous  Mark  was  victorious 
— a    noble    achievement.      We    have 
spoken  of  the  chivalry  of  his  character. 
His  "A  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court"^ 
is  a  book  which  we  have  sedulously 
avoided  as  we  would  avoid  a  book  on 
Sir  Lancelot  at  the  Court  of  Mr.  Taft 
The  "Morte  d' Arthur**  of  Malory  is  a 
sacred  thing:  the  Yankee  intermeddleth 
not  with  it      We  voyage  in  it  like  Sir 
Galahad  in  the  magic  barque,  and  we 
do  not  desire  the  company  of  a  barge- 
man from  Massachusetts.      But  Mark 
somehow  became  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Jeanne  d'Arc.      To  her  he 
was  devoted,  he  studied  the  Proems  in 
French  translations,  and  his  romance 
on  the  career  of  the  Maid  probably  did 
more  to  make  the  greatest  of  women 
known  in  America  than  even  her  very- 
judicious    biography    by    Mr.    Lowell. 
Mark  was  not  a  Medievalist,  but  his 
heart  was  in  the  right  place;  and  this 
unexpected   Itivasion   of   the  fifteenth 
century  is  an  honor  to  himself  as  well 
as  a  most  unaffected  tribute  to  La  Po- 
celle.      Mark  was  not  a  novelist;  the 
"love  Interest"  was  not  done  sea  oordea. 
But  only  Schiller  Introduced  the  love 
Interest  into  a  drama  on  the  life  of  the 
Maid,  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that   he  recognized  his   extraordinary 
and  humorless  error. 

The  sorrows  of  Mark's  later  years 
were  many  and  poignant  He  lost  the 
persons  most  dear,  and  Justly  dear,  to 
him,  and  he  bore  what  must  be  endured 
like  a  man  and  a  Christian.  A  touch- 
ing undemote  of  pain  and  loving  mem- 
ory runs  through  the  reminiscences 
which  he  dictated  after  he  had  ceased 
to  write.      Probably  he  was  pleased  by 
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receiviog,  Uianks  to  Lord  Gurzon,  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  at  Oxford, 
wtiere  he  was  welcomed  by  undergrad- 
uate loyalty.  Mark  had  always  si)oken 
his  mind  to  his  fellow-countrymen, 
when  he  felt  so  moved,  with  perfect 
candor  and  courage.  He  was  very  pa- 
triotic, and  assailed  M.  Paul  Bourget 
rather  testily,  when  M.  Bourget,  with 
perfect  courtesy  and  in  compliance  with 

Tbe  Times. 


a  request,  published  his  impressions  of 
the  States.  But  no  States  or  people 
enjoy  even  the  most  courteous  criti- 
cism, and  Mark  laughed,  himself,  at  a 
too  patriotic  literary  fellow-country- 
man. EUs  genius,  his  character,  were 
perfectly  original.  To  know  him  was 
to  feel  for  him  the  sincerest  respect  and 
affection. 


THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Mr.  Taft,  after  a  long  silence,  has 
spoken  on  foreign  affairs.  It  had  been 
whispered  that  he  had  chosen  to  say 
nothing  because,  if  he  had  spoken  can- 
didly, he  would  have  to  repudiate  the 
unfortunate  proposals  of  Mr.  Knox  for 
tbe  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian 
railways.  Mr.  Taft's  speech,  if  we 
may  so  derange  our  epitaphs,  exploded 
the  whispers.  It  proved  that  the  ru- 
mors as  to  a  disagreement  on  foreign 
]H)licy  between  himself  and  the  State 
Department  were  untrue.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  show  how  much  he 
regretted  the  dampness  of  Mr.  Knox's 
squib,  and  he  still  hoped  that  some  day 
it  would  become  dry  enough  to  take 
fire.  "But  the  conception  of  Manchu- 
ria," he  said  (according  to  the 
report  in  the  Tvme9\  **as  a  triple 
buffer-State  in  which  the  railways 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
representatives  of  all  nations  and 
not  policed  by  the  armies  of  any  is  one 
which,  if  it  could  be  realized,  would  be 
fruitful  of  permanent  peace.*'  It  is  a 
curious  revelation  of  Mr.  Taft's  mind 
that  he  should  hark  back  to  this  pro- 
posal. We  cannot  ourselves  see  that 
there  is  any  human  probability  that  it 
will  ever  be  realized,  and  we  fancy  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  under- 
stand this,  and  do  not  mean  to  waste 
their  time  in  crying  for  the  moon.  If 
there  were  any  question  of  the  viola- 


tion of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  by  the 
construction  of  the  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese railways  in  Manchuria,  Mr.  Taft 
would  have  a  perfectly  rational,  and  of 
course  a  strong  moral,  argument  on  his 
side.  But  there  is  no  such  question. 
Neutralization  is  a  blessed  word:  but 
when  one  turns  from  a  drowsy  appre- 
ciation of  it  to  inquire  into  its  prac- 
tical meaning  one*  is  alarmed  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  financial  undertakings  it  im- 
plies. Moreover,  neither  Russia  nor 
Japan  can  manage  to  construct  a  rail- 
way without  policing  the  country 
through  which  it  runs.  Neutralization 
would  mean,  therefore,  international 
policing, — ^in  other  words  a  partial  oc- 
cupation of  Manchuria  by  the  Powers. 
There  are  many  things  in  foreign  policy 
which  the  Powers,  concerned  for  their 
own  comfort  and  convenience,  should 
be  anxious  to  avoid;  but  we  should  un- 
hesitatingly place  a  general  military  oc- 
cupation of  a  large  part  of  Manchuria 
among  the  chief  of  them.  As  things 
are  at  present,  Russia  and  tfapan  guar- 
antee freedom  of  commerce  in  Manchu- 
ria while  themselves  undertaking  the 
preservation  of  order.  Russia  has  def- 
initely stated  that  she  is  willing  to  con- 
sider proposals  for  new  railways  on 
their  merits,  provided  that  they  do  not 
prejudice  the  safety  of  Russian  terri- 
tory; and  Japan,  if  she  has  made  a  less 
definite  statement,  could   not  possibly 
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reconcile  the  prohibition  of  railway 
building  by  other  nations  with  her 
declaration  as  to  freedom  of  commerce. 
Although  the  proposal  for  neutraliza- 
tion is  indefinitely  postponed,  Mr.  Taft 
was  evidently  anxious  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  doing  the 
next  best  thing.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, he  pointed  out,  not  content  with 
trying  to  secure  for  its  citizens  a  share 
In  railway  enterprise  in  Turkey,  had 
successfully  intervened  in  the  Hanlcau 
loan.  And  It  had  done  so  not  merely 
to  uphold  Treaty  rights,  but  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  American  capi- 
talists. As  for  the  Chin-Chau  railway, 
the  Japanese  Government  was  ready  to 
co-operate  in  its  construction,  and  sat- 
isfactory negotiations  were  proceeding. 
One  cannot  read  these  statements  with- 
out noticing  the  whole-hearted  way  in 
which  the  State  Department,  in  back- 
ing the  interests  of  American  citizens 
abroad,  has  parted  company  with 
American  tradition.  Every  head  of 
the  State  Department  busies  himself 
nowadays,  with  almost  as  much'  fervor 
as  the  German  Foreign  Office,  in  assist- 
ing the  private  enterprise  of  Ameri- 
cans. If  the  principle  of  the  "open 
door**  in  Manchuria  is  in  danger,  a 
most  important  Issue  Is  of  course  at 
stake,  and  It  would  be  the  business  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  every 
Great  Power,  to  protest  to  Russia  and 
Japan  at  once.  "We  cannot  quietly 
acquiesce,**  said  Mr.  Taft  "In  the  silent 
defeat  of  that  policy  In  the  actual  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Governments  in- 
terested in  the  Orient.**  These  words 
seem  to  embody  a  complaint,  and  yet 
the  rest  of  the  speech  certainly  does 
not  suggest  that  American  capital  Is  be- 
ing forbidden  outlets  In  Manchuria 
where  it  can  be  employed  without  do- 
ing Injury  to  the  legitimately  estab- 
lished Interests  of  Russia  and  Japan. 
Naturally  the  principle  of  the  "open 
door**  does  not  mean  that  one  can  step 
In    and    take    possession    of    property 


which  is  already  legally  owned.  The 
"open  door"  does  not  mean  open  rob- 
bery. 

From  the  Far  East  Mr.  Taft  passed 
to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  In 
the  South  American  Republics.  We 
doubt  whether  the  success  of  a  policy 
can  be  measured,  much  less  rendered 
"entirely  justifiable,**  as  he  said,  by 
mere  returns  In  trade.  Mr.  Taft  esti- 
mates the  goodwill  of  the  Argentine 
towards  the  United  States  by  the  or- 
ders which  have  been  given  for  battle- 
ships, and  regards  the  prospect  of  other 
orders  from  South  AmeHcan  Govern- 
ments as  a  promise  of  similar  goodwill. 
We  confess  that  to  ns  tills  Germanic 
method  of  taking  stock  of  foreign  pol- 
icy seems  rather  unreal.  But  the 
similarity  to  the  German  method  does 
not  of  course  extend  below  the  sur- 
face. German  policy  Is  In  every  possi- 
ble sense  a  RealpoHtik;  It  \a  real  be- 
cause It  seldom,  If  ever,  undertakes 
anything  without  possessing  the  actual 
or  potential  means  of  accomplishing  it. 
It  would  be  flattery  to  say  that  this  is 
true  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  what  strikes  us  chiefly 
in  Mr.  Taft*s  speech, — that  It  represents 
an  unreal  policy.  When  the  Monroe 
doctrine  was  formulated,  when  Monroe 
laid  it  down  that  Americans  would  con- 
sider any  attempt  by  European  Powers 
to  extend  their  system  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  American 
peace  and  safety,  a  declaration  was  In 
effect  made  that  a  considerable  Army 
and  Navy  were  necessary.  This  was 
not  in  the  least  perceived  at  the  time. 
The  doctrine  had  a  pleasant  sound,  and 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  alarming 
extent  to  which  it  committed  the  whole 
American  nation.  The  paradox  of  as- 
serting extra  territorial  Influence  with- 
out possessing  more  than  a  fractional 
part  of  the  means  necessary  to  back 
that  assertion  might  have  been  enjoyed 
indefinitely  if  the  events  of  1808,  when 
the  United  States  conquered  Cuba  and 
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annexed    Porto    Rico    and  the  Philip- 
pines, had  not  forced  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Americans  a  recognition  of  their 
responsibilities.      It  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  for  Americans  to  insist  on  having 
a  Navy  and  an  Army  proportionate  to 
their    commitments.        Meanwhile,    as 
we  see  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Taft 
and  Mr.  Knox,  the  United  States  **re- 
fuses  quietly  to  acquiesce'*  in  this  or 
that  act  by  some  other  Power.       But 
does  either  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Knox  at- 
tempt to  save  his  words  from  unreality 
by  admitting  that  the  Monroe  doctrine 
cannot  be  enforced  without  the  means 
to  enforce  it,  and  that  in  the  Far  East, 
or  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  Government  cannot  argue  suc- 
cessfully with  its  competitors  when  de- 
manding justice,  luxuries,  or  privileges 
unless  it  has  in  its  hand  the  only  effec- 
tual   instrument   of   argument, — naval 
and  military  strength? 

The  searchings  of  heart  caused  by  a 
book  recently  published  by  General 
Homer  Lea  prove  that  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  are  quite  ready  to  ap- 
preciate the  weakness  of  their  position. 
They  understand  the  futility  of  allow- 
ing some  of  the  Western  States  to  in- 
sult Japanese  Immigrants,  and  of  ex- 
pecting simultaneously  that  the  coun- 
try whose  nationals  are  thus  provoked 
shall  meet  American  wishes  elsewhere 
without  a  murmur.  General  Lea,  who 
Is  anxious  to  give  his  countrymen  a  les- 
son, probably  overstates  the  case  when 
he  says  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  so  hopelessly  heterogeneous 
that  they  have  no  common  ideal  and  no 
universal  aspiration  towards  loyal  citi- 
zenship.     For  our  part,  we  never  cease 

Tbe  Spectator. 


to    be    astonished    at    the    manner   in 
which  the  diverse  elements,  swept  up 
from  every  quarter  of  the  glol>e,  are 
welded  into  a  society  which  has  an  un- 
mistakable   character    of    Its    own,— a 
character  which  we  believe.  In  spite  of 
all  its  superficial  defects,  is  fundamen- 
tally good   because  it  inherits   all  its 
structural  ideas  from  Puritanism.  But 
General    Lea    does    not   overstate    the 
case  when  he  points  out  the  vulnera- 
bility of  the  American  coast  defences 
and  of  the  Philippines.  Hawaii,  Samoa, 
and  Alaska.     Any  one  of  these  places 
could  be  seized  pretty  easily  and  used 
as    a    base    by  an    enemy    while    the 
greater  part  of  the  American  liUeet  was 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  seventeen  thou- 
sand miles  away.      The  cutting  of  the 
Panama  Canal  will  make  the  defence 
of  the  American  coasts  geographically 
easier,   but  that  facility  will  be  won 
only  at  the  expense  of  reserving  a  con- 
siderable force  for  the  d^ence  of  the 
canal   Itself.     A^rain,   the  weakness  of 
the    naval    transport    service    in    the 
United  States   is   patent.      One   might 
go  on  indefinitely  proving  how  rashly 
Americans    seem    to   court   attack   on 
their  own  coasts,  without  even  reach- 
ing the  much  wider  question  of  guaran- 
teeing the  integrity  of  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere, — for  that  is  what 
the   Monroe  doctrine   in    its   extended 
form  amounts  to.  The  Americans  are  a 
logical  people,  and  we  shall  be  surprised 
if  a  strong  school  of  thought  does  not 
arise  before  long  to  insist  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  should  be  made  more 
real.     It  can  be  made  so  only  by  the 
better  adaptation  to  one  another  of  the 
policy  and  the  means  of  enforcing  it 
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NEW  YEAK  POETRY-MAKING  IN  JAPAN. 


The  New  Year  In  Japan  is  a  period  of 
great  racking  of  brains  among  the 
poets  of  the  country,  for  it  is  the  time 
of  tlie  annual  Imperial  Poetry  (Competi- 
tion which  is  decided  in  the  following 
manner: — Early  in  December  a  subject 
is  announced  by  the  Ck)urt;  anyone  is  at 
liberty  to  send  in  a  rendering,  but  one 
only.  All  classes  of  the  people  enter, 
and,  every  year,  poems  to  the  number 
of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pour  in  to  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Poetry  in  the 
Imperial  Household  Department  New 
Year  is  for  them  a  period  of  very  hard 
work,  as  this  vast  mass  of  verse  has 
to  be  painstakingly  sifted,  and  reduced 
to  some  five  or  six  hundred  in  number. 
The  selected  poems  are  placed  before 
Baron  Takasaki,  the  head  of  the  bu- 
reau, who,  in  his  turn,  reduces  them 
to  ten,  which  he  lays  before  the  Em-, 
peror,  who  Is  the  final  judge. 

This  public  competition  is  a  growth 
of  New  Japan.  In  pre-restoration  times 
the  Emperor  gave  an  annual  New  Year 
poetry  party,  which  was  restricted  to  a 
few  Court  ladles  and  gentlemen,  who 
could  alone  enter  for  the  competition. 
When  the  present  Emperor  came  to  the 
throne  he  so  far  relaxed  the  rules  as 
to  allow  anyone  to  write  a  poem  on  the 
given  subject,  and  try  his  luck;  but  of 
course,  he  is  not  invited  to  the  poetry 
party,  which  is  fltUl  confined  to  a  few 
exalted  personages.  This  gathering  is 
a  very  solemn  affair,  and  is  opened  by 
a  public  reading,  three  times  repeated, 
of  the  Emperor's  own  effort,  and  then 
of  the  Empress's,  followed  by  the 
poems  of  the  other  members  of  the  cir- 
cle and  those  of  the  outside  public 
which  have  so  far  survived  the  ordeal 
as  to  reach  the  Imperial  presence.  The 
honor  of  a  triple  reading  is  reserved 
only  for  the  poems  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress;  lesser  lights  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  single  repetition. 


The  reading  of  these  little  snatches 
of  verse  is  in  itself  an  art  and  every 
year  the  Emperor  selects  someone,  who 
is  particularly  skilled,  to  read  all  the 
poems.  Last  year  the  honor  fell  to 
Prince  Nijo,  the  present  head  of  'one  of 
the  five  noble  families  from  which  the 
Empress  has  always  been  chosen. 

After  the  grand  reader  has  performed 
his  task,  the  tale  is  taken  up  by  an- 
other official,  one  of  four,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  chant  the  poem,  just  recited,  to 
a  certain  conventional  tune,  the  chorus 
being  taken  up  by  the  other  three. 
This  process  adds  greatly  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  verse,  and  is  reminiscent  of 
the  chanting  of  the  odes  and  hymns  of 
Pindar,  which  were  doubtless  sung  to 
some  set  tune. 

The  subject  the  year  before  last  was 
a  pine-tree  in  front  of  a  Shinto  tem- 
ple, and  the  winner  was  a  young  girl 
studying  at  the  Peeress's  school.  The 
Japanese  pine  is,  of  course  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  the  country,  and  the 
tree  assumes  shapes  such  as  are  seen 
nowhere  else.  The  long  moat  surround- 
ing the  Emperor's  palace  In  Tokio  is 
overhung  by  old  fellows  who  fling  their 
arms  out  in  the  weirdest  manner,  and 
the  contrast  between  the  dark  green  of 
the  sprawling  boughs,  the  vivid  green 
of  the  water  in  the  moat,  and  the  gray 
of  the  massive  old  walls,  built  of  gi- 
gantic stones,  laid  together  without 
any  mortar,  is  a  sight  worth  going  far 
to  see.  The  trees  and  wall  seem  to 
protest  in  silence  against  the  modern- 
ization of  old  Yedo  and  the  erection  of 
so-called  foreign  style  buildings,  which 
flaunt  their  stucco  faces  and  wooden 
cupolas  in  increasing  numbers  all  over 
the  city.  So  long,  however,  as  these 
ancient  trees  remain  standing,  Tokyo 
can  never  wholly  lose  the  charm  of  old 
Japan,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  the 
care  that  is  taken  of  them;  no  branch 
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breaks  off  for  want  of  a  prop.  In  the 
winter  the  snow  is  the  great  enemy  of 
the  more  fragile  trees,  but  the  Japanese 
gardener  plants  a  stout  BPle  by  the  side 
of  the  trunk,  rising  two  or  three  feet 
aboye  the  crest  of  the  tree.  To  tliis 
I)ole  a  cord  runs  from  every  branch, 
nay  from  every  twig,  so  that  the  weight 
of  the  snow  is  supported  without  plac- 
ing any  strain  on  the  strength  of  the 
tree. 

Last  year  the  subject  for  the  prize 
poem  again  centred  round  the  pine-tree 
— "A  pine-tree  in  the  snow."  The  in- 
terest taken  in  the  competition  was 
again  very  large,  and  the  museums  in 
the  big  towns  arranged  exhibitions  of 
pictures  bearing  on  the  subject,  so  that 
the  poets  might  gain  inspiration  from 
the  sight.  Happening  to  be  in  the 
Kyoto  Museum  at  New  Year  time,  we 
observed  three  people  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity;  one  was  a  school 
teacher,  another  was  a  small  shop- 
keeper, and  the  third  an  evidently  well- 
to-do  man.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  the  chance  of  winning  a  handsome 
prize  induces  people  to  enter,  for  the 
Intrinsic  value  of  the  reward  is  very 
small,  and  it  is  a  mere  token.  The 
honor  of  having  one's  poem  read  by  the 
Emperor  is  sufficient  recompense,  and 
sheer  love  of  poetry  impels  thousands 
of  people  to  commit  their  ideas  to  pa- 
per. The  form  of  the  poem  is  governed 
by  rigid  rules.  It  must  contain  31 
syllables,  neither  more  nor  less,  ar- 
ranged in  five  lines  consisting  of  5,  7, 
5,  7,  and  7  syllables.  Neither  must  the 
poet  use  Chinese  words,  which  renders 
his  task  doubly  difficult,  as  nearly  all 
the  abstract  words  with  fine  shades  of 
meaning  are  of  Chinese  origin.  The 
Western  poet  would  be  desperately 
hampered  by  such  rules,  and  would 
fancy  himself  back  in  the  artificiality 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  immut- 
able laws  laid  down  what  was  or  was 
not  a  fit  subject  for  poetical  treatment, 
when  even  the  kind  of  language  was 


t» 


Asagao  ni 

...     (5) 

Tsurube  torarete 

...     (7) 

Moral  Mizu 

...     (5) 

dictated,  and  to  call  **a  cold  wind 
anything  but  '*a  gelid  blast"  was  a 
crime  against  the  canons  of  the  poet- 
ical art 

But  the  Japanese  move  easily  within 
these  limits,  for  what  they  aim  at  is 
suggestiveness,  and  not  detail.  Bven 
thirty-one  syllables  are  not  necessary 
for  them,  and  they  can  turn  out  a  very 
pretty  specimen  in  seventeen.  Here  is 
an  eighteenth-century  one,  composed 
by  the  poetess  Chiyo: — 


17 


Literally  translated,  this  means: 
"Morning  Glory  by  well  bucket  being 
taken  away  gift  water."  The  Japanese, 
reading  this,  at  once  pictures  to  himself 
the  lady  Chiyo  going  to  her  well  in  the 
morning  to  draw  water,  but  she  finds 
that  morning  glory  has  in  the  night 
turned  itself  round  the  chain,  and  she 
cannot,  therefore,  lower  the  bucket 
without  destroying  the  flowers.  Does 
she,  then,  commit  the  crime?  Far  from 
it.  Leaving  the  blossoms  undisturbed, 
she  runs  across  to  her  neighbor's  and 
borrows  some  water  from  him.  One 
can  imagine  a  Western  poet  manufac- 
turing a  pretty  sonnet  out  of  this  in- 
cident; but  surely  there  is  something 
very  dainty  in  the  Japanese  rendering. 
This  quality  of  suggestion  runs  not 
only  through  the  poetry,  but  through 
their  art  We  well  remember  visiting 
the  studio  of  a  Japanese  artist,  and 
asking  for  information.  The  artist  re- 
plied that  he  would  be  happy  to  supply 
it  if  he  had  the  right  to  put  a  question 
to  us  first  We  consented,  and  then 
were  requested  to  speud  ten  minutes 
looking  at  a  picture  hanging  on  the 
wall,  after  which  the  question  would  be 
asked.  We  sat  down,  therefore,  on 
the  mats  and  gazed  earnestly  at  the 
picture,  which  was  a  large  one  and  rep- 
resented in  the  left-hand  bottom  comer 
the  back  of  a  fox's  head,  and  in  the 
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right-hand  corner  a  grape  vine  with  a 
single  bunch  of  grapes.  The  rest  of 
the  picture  was  nothing  but  atmosphere, 
paiuted  with  great  skill  and  delicacy, 
but  still  containing  no  tangible  object 
After  the  fateful  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  artist  put  his  question:  "Do 
you  want  to  see  the  rest  of  that  fox?" 
Being  wise  in  our  generation,  our  reply 
was:  ''Oh  no,  we  can  imagine  that  for 
ourselves.'*  **Good,"  said  the  artist, 
**you  have  appreciated  one  of  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  our  art." 

Even  in  the  realm  of  music  this  same 
suggestiveness  has  its  place,  for  what 
else  is  the  silent  concert  given  by  the 
Court  Musician  at  certain  religious 
festivals,  when  all  the  motions  of  play- 
ing are  performed,  but  all  is  silent  as 
the  dead? 

To  revert  to  our  subject,  the  poem  for 
the  New  Year  competition  must  be  com- 
posed in  the  thirty-one  syllable  form 
known  as  "Waka."  A  specinoien  over 
1,000  years  old  may  be  of  interest: — 


Shira-kumo  nl 
Hane  uehl-kawashl 
Tobu  kari  no 
Kazu  sae  miyora 
Aki  no  yo  no  tsuki 


(5) 
(7) 
(5) 
(7) 
(7) 


>^1 


that  is,  as  traoBlated  by  Professor 
Chamberlain.  'The  moon  on  an  autumn 
night  making  visible  the  very  number 
of  the  wild  geese  that  fly  past  with 
wingi»  intercrossed  in  the  white  clouds." 
This  is,  again,  a  mere  picture  for  the 
imagination  and  gives  a  suggestion  to 
the  reader.  The  present  Emperor  of 
Japan  is  a  poet  of  high  repute,  and  is 
said  to  have  in  his  note-books  some  six 
or  ei^ht  hundred  thousand  of  these  lit- 
tle verses,  and  it  would  be  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  many  millions  of 
these  short  poems,  these  tiny  spots  of 
color,  have  been  considered  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  are  constantly  related 
with  infinite  relish  by  people  of  all 
classes.  The  Japanese  are  peculiarly 
fond  of  verbal  quipi«,  a  (luality  which 


surely  would  have  endeared  them  to 
Charles  Lamb,  and  any  foreigner  who 
is   so   far  proficient  in   the  Japanese 
tongue  as  to  make  a  pun  at  once  ac- 
quires a  reputation  as  a  wit.      If  he 
has  only  blundered  into  the  pun,  he 
will  be  wise  to  keep  that  knowledge 
to  himself  and  take  the  gifts  the  gods 
provide  him.      This  national  taste  Is, 
of  course,  reflected  in  their  poetry,  and 
if  only  Thomas  Hood  could  be  trans- 
lated into  Japanese  he  would  make  the 
sensation  of  the  century.       It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  a 
pun  to  those  who  do  not  know  Japa- 
nese,  but  there   is   one   little   ode  in 
which  two  topers  drinking  together  ad- 
monish one  another  "to  drink  fair"  with 
the  delightful  word  gobu  gobu,  wlilch 
means   five   parts   and  five   parts;  in 
other  words,  half  and  half.     The  West- 
em  reader  does  not  need  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  looking  on  the  wine  when  it 
is  red   to  recognize  that  gobu  gobu, 
with  the  stress  on  the  go,  is  a  very  fair 
rendering    of    the    pleasant    gargling 
made  when  the  beer  issues  from  the 
bottle.      Of    course,    there   are    more 
stately   puns  than   this,   and  one  can 
scarcely  suspect  the  dignifled  Court  Cir- 
cle of  descending  to  this  level.     One  of 
those   most  skilled  in   the  play   upon 
words  is  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Poetry,  Baron  Takasaki,  who  is  pirob- 
ably    the    most   eminent    living   poet 
Among  poetesses  the  Empress  takes  a 
very  higli  place,  and  her  work  is  much 
admired.      That' sturdy  old  fighter  and 
reactionary  statesman,  Marshal  Prince 
Yamagata,  has  a  very  high  reputation 
in  poetical  circles,  whilst  his  political 
rival,  the  astute  Prince  Ito,  could  do 
nothing  in  Japanese  poetry,  but  was 
very    skilful    in    the    comj;>osition    of 
Chinese  verse. 

It  often  happens  that  a  most  matter- 
of-fact  friend,  whom  one  never  sus- 
pected of  an  idea  beyond  the  stock  mar- 
ket, is  discovered  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
spending  his  evenings  composing  Uta  or 
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songs,  and  the  love  of  them  pervades 
every  class  of  society.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  signs  of  diminution  of 
the  affection  for  poetry,  the  interest 
taken  in  the  New  Year  poetry  compe- 
tition grows  yearly  bigger,  and  more 
and  more  poems  are  sent  to  the  palace. 
When  one  compares  mentally  the 
small  Japanese  tradesman  composing  a 
delicate  little  poem  on  some  beautiful 
object  of  nature,  with  no  end  in  view 
but  the  hope  that  it  may  be  read  by 
the  Emperor,  with  the  small  English 
The  Nation. 


tradesman  scratching  his  head  to  evolve 
some  fustian  Limerick,  allured  by  the 
glittering  bait  of  a  couBtry  cottage  and 
£2  a  week  for  life,  the  offer  of  some  en- 
terprising firm  of  cigarette-makers,  the 
comparison  is  not  flattering  to  the  self- 
esteem  of  the  Occidental.  One  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  Japanese  have 
chosen  the  better  part,  and  hoping  that 
the  new-born  industrialism  may  not 
strangle  their  pretty  and  ancient  cus- 
tom. 

Austin  Medley. 
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*'The  Story  of  Padua"  which  appears 
in  the  MediiBeyal  Town  Series,  of  which 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  the  American 
publishers,  is  in  part  a  history  of  the 
quaint  old  city,  and  in  part  a  guide- 
book thereto.  The  one  leads  naturally 
and  agreeably  to  the  other,  and  one 
passes  from  the  Padua  of  the  past  to 
the  Padua  of  the  present,  with  its  as- 
sociations and  memorials.  There  are 
thirty  or  forty  illustrations  and  several 
maps. 

To  the  ^ght  slender  but  graceful 
sketches  originally  included  in  Sarah 
M.  H.  Gardner's  ''Quaker  Idyls"  have 
been  added  two  more.  In  an  enlarged 
edition  just  published  by  Henry  Holt 
A  Ck>.  These  are  called  "An  Uncon- 
scious Disciple  of  Thespis"  and  "A 
Homely  Tragedy."  %*hey  have  the 
charm  of  unaffected  simplicity  which 
characterised  the  earlier  stories.  The 
author  has  made  her  studies  from  life 
and  they  are  as  true  to  their  subjects 
as  Miss  Jewett's  stories  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Miss  Marks's  'Through  Welsh 
Doorways"  are  In  their  respective 
fields. 

The  Rev.  Percy  C.  Ainsworth, 
preacher  of  the  sermons  contained  in 


the  volume  entitled  "The  PUgrim 
Church,"  was  pastor  of  a  Methodist 
church  in  Manchester,  England,  where 
he  died  last  year,  at  the  age  of  3C. 
Twenty-four  brief  discourses  are 
grouped  in  tliis  volume,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  first  sermon  in  the 
group.  There  Is  no  relation  between 
them,  save  tliat  of  a  common  spiritual 
purpose;  but  they  are  marked  by  an 
earnestness  and  force,  an  aptness  in 
illustration,  a  happy  freshness  in  the 
treatment  of  common  themes,  a  famil- 
iarity with  modem  needs  and  condi- 
tions which  give  them  an  appeal  more 
effective  than  studied  eloquence.  The 
Fleming  H.  ReVell  Company. 

"Poems  of  BeUef,"  by  Mr.  Theodore 
C.  Williams,  promises  much  in  its  title 
to  readers  weary  of  hearing  the  cry  of 
minds  mistaking  impotence  to  under- 
stand for  reason  too  strong  to  accept 
the  marvelous  which  is  the  Lord's  do- 
ing, but  the  little  book  surpasses  its 
promise.  The  author's  belief  is  of  that 
species  wliich  heightens  and  vivifies  his 
enjoyment  of  all  things  lovely,  and  robs 
ugliness  of  its  distasteful  quality  and 
pain  of  its  discomfort.  Further  the  au- 
thor writes  from  a  mind  saturated  with 
the  best  of  English  literature  and  fa- 
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miliar  with  classic  thought  and  phrase, 
and  his  mode  of  expression  perfectly 
harmonizes  with  his  ideas.  Manly 
piety  is  not  often  encountered  in  the 
American  poetry  of  to-day.  The  cu- 
rious in  submission,  the  careful  In  hu- 
mility are  not  rare,  but  the  feminine 
note  sounds  too  often  in  their  strains. 
Mr.  Williams's  verse  reminds  one  of 
the  work  of  the  simple,  great  ones  gone. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  *'pulchritude"  is  a 
topic  in  which  Mr.  William  Devereux 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Lovell,  the  authors  of 
"Raleigh/'  take  more  interest  than  is 
common  in  an  age  accustomed  to  re- 
gard that  attribute  as  non-existent,  and 
they  make  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  gravely  debated  by  her  ladies  and 
her  courtiers  even  in  her  later  days. 
In  other  respects  they  follow  actual  his- 
tory with  reasonable  closeness,  and  in 
many   ways   their   Blizabeth   is  more 
probable  than  the  unmitigated  vixen  of 
some  writers  or  the  austere  and  won- 
derfully sage  imperial  votaress  of  oth- 
ers. Raleigh,  faultless  iu  every  particu- 
lar^ E}ssex,  a  foppish  and  foolish  boy, 
Leicester,  a  master  of  intrigue,  and  Bab- 
ington  and  his  mates  make  up  the  re- 
maining company  of  characters  with 
beautiful,      honest,     loyal      Elizabeth 
Throgmorton   in    her    actual    position. 
AluMst  inevitably  the  book  betrays  its 
source  in  the  play,  but  the  dialogue  Is 
none  the  worse,  and  the  necessary  addi- 
tions have  been  made  with  uncommon 
skill.    The  book  should  take  fair  rank 
among  current  historical  novels.     J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

"If  only  the  dead  could  find  out  when 
to  come  back  and  be  forgiven!"  sang 
Owen  Meredith:  "If  only  the  living 
could  find  out  when  to  come  back  and 
forgive,"  Is  the  burden  of  the  deserted 
husband's  thought  in  Mrs.  Kate  Doug- 
las Wlggin's  "Susanna  and  Sue."  The 
wife  goes  away,  because  the  husband. 


married  under  the  great  misapprehetn- 
sion  that  he  is  little  short  of  a  very 
intellectual  saiut,  proves  to  be  merely 
earthly,    addicted   to   the   worship   of 
creature  comforts  and  seeking  pleasure 
in  many  directions;  but  in  the  Shaker 
community  in  which  she  takes  refuge 
she  learns  the  secret  of  true  peace  and 
returns  to  him.      He,  meanwhile,  has 
learned  the  same  lesson  from  loneliness 
and  both  he  and  her  little  son  are  more 
than  ready  to  welcome  her,  and  Su- 
sanna the  mother,  and  Sue  the  daugh- 
ter are  left  in  hairiness.    The  tale  Is 
very  skilfully  told  as  far  as  its  chief  in- 
terest is  concerned  but  the  background 
of  the  community  is  more  interesting, 
the  marked  originality  of  many  of  the 
personages  and  the  quaintness  of  the 
customs    described   being   farther    re- 
moved from  the  commonplace  than  the 
tale  of  the  discontented  wife.       The 
small  Sue,  one  of  the  questioning  chil- 
dren  who   are  a   veritable  means  of 
grace   to  a   patient   mother,   and   her 
pleasantly    unreasoning    brother    are 
amusing.      Four  full  i>age  pictures  in 
color  by  Miss  Alice  Barber  Stephens, 
and  twelve  headings  by  N.  O.  Wyeth 
are  the  illustrations  and  harvest  deco- 
rations of  maize  and  pumpkin,  grape 
and  apple  border  all  the  pages  and  the 
cover.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

"How  much  they  need  help  and  how 
hard  it  is  to  help  them!"  This  is  the 
puzzled  summary  of  the  present  black 
problem  in  the  South  made  by  an  espe- 
cially enlightened  Northern  woman  in 
Octave  Thanet's  new  novel,  "By  Inheri- 
tance," and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Octave  Thanet  is  a  Massachusetts 
woman  by  birth,  and  has  lived  In  Iowa 
and  Arkansas  and  can  hardly,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  abnormally  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  white  Southerner 
or  against  the  black  man.  Her  heio  is 
a  Harvard  graduate  of  mixed  blood, 
and  her  real  heroine  is  a  quadroon  cook, 
a  beautiful  creature,  conscientious  in 
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her  work,  punctiliously  honest,  and 
really  upright,  although  in  her  youth 
suspected  of  light  behavior  chiefly  on 
account  of  her  beauty.  A  pair  of 
white  lovers  of  the  girl;  the  Northern 
woman  heretofore  quoted;  Southern 
men  and  women  of  all  classes  and  of 
many  ages;  colored  men  of  types  be- 
tween the  Harvard  graduate  and  an  ut- 
terly illiterate  brute;  between  a  gentle 
pious  creature  and  a  thrice  guilty  mur- 
derer, make  up  the  remainder  of  the  lit- 
tle company  of  personages.  Biiss 
French  uses  all  of  them  to  good  pur- 
pose, and  leaves  her  thoughtful  readers 
with  equally  high  respect  for  the  best 
of  each  race,  and  with  strengthened 
convictions  of  the  profound  necessity  of 
cautious  wisdom  in  interference  with 
Southern  affairs,  and  of  the  criminality 
of  allowing  party  politics  to  influence 
the  treatment  of  a  question  involving 
tremendous  possibilities.  I^artisans  will 
be  dissatisfied  with  her  picture  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  impartial  will 
wish  success  to  a  story  none  the  less 
humorous,  interesting,  and  picturesque, 
for  being  a  valuable  political  document. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Turkey,  Armenia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Persia,  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  form  the 
territory  considered  In  Dr.  Julius  Rich- 
ter's  "The  History  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sions in  the  Near  East,"  a  translation  of 
the  German  edition  made  by  the  author 
himself  and  adapted  to  American  read- 
ers by  much  revision  and  rewriting.  It 
may  be  well  to  say  at  the  outset,  that, 
although  written  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  interests  of  the  Christian  religion, 
the  work  gives  such  a  picture  of  the 
various  sorts  of  fanaticism  rampant  in 
the  territory  mentioned,  and  especially 
of  Babism  and  of  the  myriad  orders  of 
Dervishes  as  to  be  of  great  value  to 
11  uy  student  of  the  Anglo-Russo-Indian 
question,  and  of  the  relations  of  Mu- 
hammedanlsm  and  the  British  Empire. 
TUose  who  refuse  to  accept  the  tes- 


timony of  British  laymen  and  mission- 
aries, can  hardly  object  to  the  impar- 
tial evidence  of  Dr.  Richter,  who  dis- 
tinguishes and  divides  among  Moham- 
medans of  various  schools  and  sects, 
and  by  no  means  hesitates  to  indicate 
the  occasional  errors  of  Christian  teach- 
ers. He  reviews  the  early  history  of 
Muhammedanism  and  its  relations  with 
the  Christian  churches  of  the  Bast,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  subject  of  Pro- 
testant missions.  As  he  knows  his  sub- 
ject, he  naturally  discusses  it  with  mod- 
eration, and  he  does  not  exaggerate 
missionary  success.  He  does  indeed 
condemn  that  f6rm  of  stupidity  which 
estimates  success  by  the  actual  number 
of  formally  admitted  church  members, 
and  he  neither  denies  the  salutary  ef- 
fects wrought  by  Islam  on  certain 
heathen,  nor  institutes  comparisons  be- 
tween it  and  Christianity  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter.  The  chap- 
ter devoted  to  Summaries  and  Statisti- 
cal Tables  contains  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion not  elsewhere  easily  accessible,  and 
an  extremely  well-arranged  although 
not  copious  index  simplifles  the  consul- 
tation of  the  book.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company. 

The  group  of  young  gentlemen  and 
elderly  ladies  closely  akin  to  the  late 
Oscar  Wilde  in  mental  attitude,  is  quite 
convinced  that  Ruskin  is  an  out-grown 
author,  with  nothing  to  say  to  this  im- 
mensely and  intensely  sage  century, 
and  as  its  prattle  is  sometimes  loud  and 
always  shrill,  it  is  refreshing  to  en- 
counter a  work  like  Dr.  William  Bur- 
gess's "The  Religion  of  Ruskin,"  in 
which  a  great  number,  if  not  all,  of 
Ruekin's  expressions  of  religious  and 
moral  opinion  are  collected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  popularly  avail- 
able. The  author's  aim,  it  should  be 
said  at  once,  is  not  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  reading  of  Ruskin,  but 
rather  to  show  those  who  know  him 
only  by  the  works  often  reprinted,  how 
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wide  and  fertile  is  the  field  cultivated 
by  him.  In  Dr.  Burgess's  opinion,  Rus- 
kin  was  singularly  and  strikingly  the 
prophet  of  his  times,  and  his  works  con- 
tain suclL  a  fund  of  instruction  in  Bibli- 
cal truth  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  whole 
theological  libraries.  His  style  is 
praised^  as  warmly  as  his  spirit,  and  his 
subjects  are  said  to  be  presented  with 
an  eloquence  and  poetry  *'not  surpassed 
in  all  the  literary  world."  The  selec- 
tions, which  fill  some  350  large  octavo 
pages,  are  preceded  by  a  biography  as 
enthusiastic  as  the  preface,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  is  divided  into 
five  books  in  which  the  quoted  passages 
are  arranged  under  the  heads  *'Reli- 
gious  Thought  in  Art,"  ''Religious  Light 
in  Architecture  and  Sculpture,"  "Reli- 
gious Studies  in  Nature,"  "Political 
Economy  and  other  Things,"  and  "Reli- 
gion in  Life  and  Poetry."  The  pas- 
sages selected  are  of  generous  length, 
not  leaving  a  thought  half -expressed,  as 
is  too  often  the  case  in  worths  of  this 
kind,  and  they  are  chosen  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  thie  preface.  The 
difficulty  of  indexing  such  a  work  is 
obvious,  and  it  has  not  been  fully  over- 
come, but  a  little  study  will  enable  the 
reader  to  discover  whether  or  not  any 
desired  passage  is  included  in  the  vol- 
ume, and  how  many  on  any  given  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  it,  and  the  second 
edition,  which  must  certainly  come, 
may  bring  an  index  of  greater  scope 
and  minuteness.  Fleming  H.  Revell 
&  Co. 

Mr.  George  Gary  Eggleston  is  one  of 
those  happy  authors  who  may  count  all 
his  readers,  young  and  old,  as  his 
friends,  and  most  critics  and  editors  as 
his  allies,  and  his  "Recollections  of  a 
Varied  Life"  would  probably  be  an 
agreeable  book,  even  did  he  not  choose 
to  follow  the  good  new  manner  of 
avoiding  ugly  stories  except  when  the 
public  welfare  demands  their  recital. 
The  book  is  an  octavo  of  S.IO  papes,  and 


as  the  author's  boyhood  was  passed  in 
Indiana,  his  youth  in  Virginia,  his 
young  manhood  in  the  confederate 
army,  and  the  following  years  of  his  life 
among  New  York  journalists,  authors 
and  publishers,  and  as  he  himself  is 
the  writer  of  many  successful  books,  it 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  much 
that  is  worth  while  in  his  "RecoUec- 
tlon«$."  As  be  belongs  to  a  genera- 
tion following  Mr.  Bigelow's  and  as 
his  experiences  as  far  as  he  relates 
them,  are  confined  to  his  own  country 
and  to  the  two  professions  of  arms  and 
literature,  his  work  does  not  challenge 
comparison  with  his  senior's,  but  it  is 
far  more  valuable  than  any  similarly 
limited  auto-biographical  volume  pub- 
lished for  many  years.  He  has  secret 
history  to  relate  of  Gen.  Grant,  of  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Gen.  Beauregard;  illuminat- 
ing and  beautiful  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bry- 
ant, the  most  reticent  of  American 
poets,  the  most  beneficent  and  elevat- 
ing infiuence  in  American  journalism; 
he  has  stories  of  Stedman,  Aldrich, 
Loring  Pacha,  of  the  entire  fellowship 
of  literature,  and  without  any  formal 
description  he  gives  a  clearer  view  of 
New  York  journalism  than  can  be 
drawn  from  the  great  mass  of  fiction 
and  the  immense  number  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  based  upon  the 
subject  Incidentally,  he  has  something 
to  say  of  "The  Breadwinners,"  giving 
it  on  the  authority  of  John  Hay  him- 
self. His  accounts  of  Indiana  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  early  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  and  of  the  Virginia  dear 
to  him  both  on  his  ancestors'  behalf  and 
on  his  own,  are  clear  and  vivid  and  val- 
uable because  he  belongs  to  a  family 
holding  by  unbroken  traditions  to  the 
pre-Revolutionary  days,  and  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  real  tradition  and  re- 
cent interpolations,  in  the  interest  of 
recent  settlers.  Literary  New  York  of 
the  last  forty  years  may  be  agreeably 
stu'lied  in  this  book.  Henry  Holt  & 
Co. 
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THB  BNTHUSIAST. 

His  face  is  glorions  with  a  beam 

Unborrowed  from  our  earthly  skies; 
The  radiance  of  a  heavenly  dream 

Is  on  his  brow  and  in  his  eyes; 
And   in   his  breast  the  nnconquered 
heart 

That  fails  not  when  his  brethren  fail, 
That  sees  his  earliest  friends  depart 

One  after  one,  and  doth  not  qnail. 

One  after  one  they  go,  the  bold 

Companions  of  his  dwindling  band; 
For  under  stormy  skies  and  cold 

Their  march  is,   through  a  barren 
land. 
And  some  their  earlier  faith  deride, 

(For  man  is  man  and  seeks  his  own) 
Till  the  last  straggler  leaves  his  side. 

And  the  worn  pilgrim  walks  alone. 

Leopard  and  leopard-hearted  men 

About  his  perilous  x>&thway  prowl; 
At  even  from  his  mountain  den 

Comes   the   gray   wolTs  resounding 
howL 
The  heavy  hauberk's  shining  mail 

Is  on  his  weary  shoulders  laid, 
A  helmet  shields  his  forehead  pale, 

Gleams  in  his  hand  the  naked  blade. 

But  o'er  the  desert* s  quivering  lines 

He  sees  the  city  from  afar. 
By  day  a  polished  pearl  it  shines. 

By  night  it  glitters  like  a  star. 
He  doth  not  feel  his  bleeding  feet, 

And  when  his  nightly  tent  is  spread. 
The  pavement  of  the  golden  street 

Re-echoes  to  his  dreaming  tread. 

Till  his  thin,  shadowed  temples  tell 

His  livelong  journey  well-nigh  done. 
And  'neath  the  rock-hewn  citadel 

He  drags  himself  at  set  of  sun. 
There,  while  he  lingers,  half  in  doubt. 

The  bells  a  Joyous  chime  begin. 
And  lo!  three  sliining  ones  come  out. 

And  lead  the  weary  traveller  in. 

JModftl  Sydney  Tylee, 

The  Spwstator. 


Then  away  from  noise  and  clamort 
And  the  'Vstrife  of  tongues"  and  lies* 

To  the  glory  and  the  glamor 
Of  my  Tipperary  skies. 

The  white  clouds  in  the  daytime 

Drift  across  a  blaze  of  blue. 
'Tis  the  hour  of  youth  and  playtime. 

And  my  heart  awakes  anew. 
There's  greeting  in  their  gladness. 

Like  a  hope  that  never  dies. 
Yet  there's  sympathy  with  sadness 

In  my  Tipperary  skies. 

The  gentle  magic  moving 

The  clouds  of  restful  gray, 
Makes  the  fretful  world  seem  loving, 

And  its  "shadows  flee  away." 
Then  I  rest,  from  every  sorrow 

And  Earth's  burden,  and  her  cries. 
In  the  promise  of  to-morrow 

'Neath  my  Tipperary  skies. 

Purple  clouds  with  silver  lining 

Seem  like  mountain  heights  afar. 
As  the  evening  sun  declining 

Makes  a  mirage  where  they  are. 
Lakes  and  castles  stretch  before  me 

Qolden  towers  and  turrets  rise. 
And  I  own  the  world  that* s  o'er  me 

In  my  Tipperary  skies. 

When  the  trouble  that  is  nearest 

Seems  to  flood  the  heart  with  pain. 
And  for  faces  that  were  dearest 

I  may  search  the  world  in  vain. 
Then  fresh  fancies  dawn  above  me 

As  old  memories  arise. 
And  I  think  of  those  who  love  me 

'Neath  my  Tipperary  skies. 

The  Thraah. 


TIPPHKART  SKIES. 

Now  the  stress  and  strain  are  ending, 
As  the  year  is  running  down. 

And  the  thought  of  rest  is  blending 
Witii  the  weariness  of  town. 


TENEBRIS  INTERLUCENTBM. 

A  linnet  who  had  lost. her  way 
Sang  on  a  blackened  bough  in  Hell, 
Till  all  the  ghosts  remembered  well 
The  trees,  the  wind,  the  golden  day. 

At  last  they  knew  that  they  had  died 
When  th^  heard  music  in  that  land. 
And  some  one  then  stole  forth  a  hand 
To  draw  a  brother  to  his  side. 

•Toffiei  BWoy  Flecker. 
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Of  the  many  differences  between 
America  and  England  which  do  not  al- 
together minister  to  our  national  self- 
complacency,  none  is  more  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  oar  sixpenny 
monthlies  and  the  ten-cent  or  flfteen- 
cent  magazines  that  crowd  the  Ameri- 
can bookstalls.  On  the  surface,  the 
contrast  is  most  humiliating;  and 
though,  when  we  look  below  the  sur- 
face, we  shall  find  reasons  which  dimin- 
ish its  significance,  it  remains,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  a  disquieting  phenom- 
enon. 

In  trying  to  work  out  the  equation, 
I  begin  by  cancelling  the  factor  of  fic- 
tion. To  be  candid,  I  seldom  read 
magazine  stories  on  either  side  of  the 
water.  80  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not 
much  to  choose  between  the  American 
and  the  English  short  story  in  its  pres- 
ent development.  It  wa«  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  matter  of  history,  who  first 
cultivated  the  form  in  our  language; 
but  they  have  certainly  no  monopoly 
of  it  The  same  stories  will  often 
appear  in  the  magazines  of  both  coun- 
tries; and  though  America  is  probably 
more  prolific  of  fairly  readable  matter 
in  this  kind,  I  fancy  England  holds  her 
own  in  respect  of  quality.  It  is  not  on 
the  score  of  fiction,  at  any  rate,  that  I 
claim  for  the  American  cheap  magazine 
an  immeasurable  advantage  over  our 
own. 

Apart  from  fiction,  what  do  we  find 
in  the  English  sixpenny  magazines? 
May  not  the  rest  of  their  matter  fairly 
be  described  as  magnified,  and  scarcely 
glorified,  tit-bits?  There  are  articles 
of  cheap  i>ersonal  gossip,  addressed  for 
the  most  part  to  popular  snobbery;  arti- 
cles of  pettifogging  antiquarianism,  on 
Old  Inn  Signs  or  Peculiar  Playing 
cards;  articles  on  homes  and  haunts  of 
the  poets,  and  on  Royal  Academicians, 
with   reproductions    of   their   master- 


pieces; articles  on  Indian  snake-charm- 
ers and  a  woman's  ascent  of  Fuji;  arti- 
cles on  the  Poet  Office  and  the  Fire 
Brigade,  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Mint,  all  gossipy  and  anecdotic,  with  a 
careful  avoidance  of  real  Information 
or  criticism;  articles  on  golf  and  bil- 
liards, "skl-ing,"  and  salmon-fishing;  ar- 
ticles on  "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Call- 
Boy,"  or  on  "My  First  Speaking  Part," 
by  Miss  Birdie  Montmorency— articles, 
in  short,  on  everything  that  can  pass 
the  time  for  an  idle  brain,  and  cannot 
possibly  matter  either  to  the  individual 
or  to  the  nation.  The  most  serious  pa- 
pers ever  admitted  to  these  miscellanies 
are  a  few  pages  of  illustrated  sta- 
tistics and  an  occasional  peep  into 
popular  science.  Nor,  in  the  past 
ten  years,  does  one  notice  any 
symptom  of  a  drift  towards  better 
things. 

Now,  in  America  there  are  plenty  of 
magazines  of  the  same  or  even  lower 
calibre — "all  story"  magazines,  and  re- 
positories of  mere  intellectual  slush. 
Also  there  are  the  old-established,  finely 
illustrated,  expensive,  and— to  put  it 
frankly — somewhat  conventional  maga- 
zines, such  as  Harper's,  8crilmer'8,  the 
Century.^  But  between  these  two 
classes — ^ranking  In  price  with  the 
lower  class,  in  matter,  to  my  thinking, 
at  least  on  a  level  with  the  higher — 
stands  a  group  of  some  half-dozen  peri- 
odicals of  extraordinarily  vital  and  stim- 
ulating quality,  which  must  be  reck- 
oned, I  think,  among  the  most  valuable 
literary  assets  of  the  American  people. 
There  is  nothing  quite  like  them  in  the 
literature  of  the  world — ^no  periodicals 
which  combine  such  width  of  popular 
appeal  with  such  seriousness  of  aim 


1  The  imllliiatrated  monthlies,  the  "AtUn- 
tlo,"  the  "North  Amerioen,"  the  "Fonim,"  are 
of  the  type  of  our  reriews,  or  of  the  older 
magasijiee  now  represented  elmost  solely  by 
««BIaekwood." 
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and  thoroughness  of  workmanship. 
None  of  them  costs  more  than  seven- 
pence-half -penny,  yet  their  diflterence  in 
intellectual  value  from  our  sixpenny 
magazines  is  not  to  be  measured  ia 
money*  In  England  it  never  occurs 
to  me  to  buy  a  sixpenny  magazine,  un- 
less it  be  to  read  a  new  Sherlock 
Holmes  adventure  or  a  sketch  by  Mr. 
Jacobs.  In  America  there  are  at  least 
four  magazines  which,  if  I  lived  there, 
I  would  buy  every  month,  certain  of 
finding  in  each  of  them  some  three  or 
four  articles  of  absorbing  and  illumin- 
ating interest.  The  range  of  their  top- 
ics I  shall  indicate  later;  meanwhile  I 
state  for  what  it  is  worth  this  fact  of 
persona]  experience. 

It  is  difBcult,  and  not  very  important, 
to  settle  points  of  precedence;  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  bare  idea  of  producing  an 
illustrated  magazine  at  sixpence  or 
thereabouts  originated  in  England.  The 
Strand  Magaains  was  probably  the  pio- 
neer of  the  whole  procession;  and  in 
America  the  Cosfnopolitan,  edited  by 
John  Brisbane  Walker  (now  one  of  the 
Hearst  group  of  publications),  was 
early  in  the  field.  But  the  special 
character  of  the  American  cheap  maga- 
zine as  we  now  know  it  is  mainly  due  to 
one  man— Mr.  S.  S.  McClure.  He  it  was 
who  invented  and  developed  the  partic- 
ular type  we  are  now  studying.  Mr. 
McClure  is  a  very  remarkable  personal- 
ity. He  has  been  genially  lampooned 
by  Stevenson  in  The  Wreckers  and  by 
Mr.  Howells  in  A  Hazard  of  New  For- 
tunes. There  is,  Indeed,  something  that 
lends  itself  to  caricature  in  his  fever- 
ish fertility  of  ideas,  his  irrepressible 
energy,  his  sanguine  imagination.  But 
besides  being  an  editor  of  genius,  he  is 
a  staunch  and  sincere  idealist  When 
be  determined  to  make  his  magazine  a 
power  In  the  land,  he  also  determined 
that  it  should  be  a  power  for  good; 
and  he  has  nobly  fulfilled  that  resolve. 
He  has  a  keen  instinct  (though  this  he 
himself  denies)  for  "what  the  public 


wants"* — what  is  the  opportune  sub- 
ject on  which  people  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept information  and  guidance.       He 
knows  that  it  is  neither  goo<L  busines^s 
nor  good  sense  to  try  to  force  upon  his 
readers  topics  which  are  either  dead  or 
not  yet  alive.       Yet  his  view  is  far 
from  being  limited  by  the  demands  of 
the  passing  hour.    He  has  his  eye  upon 
the  topics  of  the  future,  no  less  than 
upon  those  of  the  present      He  garners 
material  for  the  men  who  are  to  work 
upon  them;  he  leads  up  to  them  sedu- 
lously and  adroitiy.      He  does  not  edit 
his  magazine  from  his  desk,  but  will 
run  all  over  America,  to  say  nothing  of 
crossing  the  Atiantic,  in  search  of  the 
matter  he  requires.      While  he  is,  as  I 
have   said,    a   staunch   idealist,    it   is 
equally  true  that  the  new  note  he  has  in- 
troduced into  periodical  literature  is  the 
note  of  sedulous,  unflinching  realism. 
* 'Thorough*'  is  his  motto,  and  the  motto 
he  imposes  on  all  his  staff.      It  is  in 
facts,  as  distinct  from  opinions,  that  he 
deals — ^not  dead  and  desiccated  facts  of 
the  Gradgrind  order,  but  live,  illuminat- 
ing, significant  facts.     You  need  not  go 
to  his  magazine  for  views,  paradoxes, 
partisan  ailments,  guesses  at  truth. 
The  style  of  article  which  has  made  its 
fame,  and  which  may  fairly  be  called 
the    invention    of    Mr.     McClure,    is 
a    richly-documented,     soberly-worded 
study  of  contemporary  history,  concen- 
trating into  ten  or  twelve  pages  matter 
which  could  much  more  easily  be  ex- 
panded into  a  book  ten  or  twelve  times 
as  long.  If  "Thorough"  is  the  first  of  his 
maxims,  "Under-statement  rather  than 
over-statement"  is  the  second.      He  ab- 
hors exaggeration  and  sensationalism. 
His  method  is  to  present  facts,  skilfully 
marshalled,  sternly  compressed,  and  let 
them  speak  for  themselves.     And  they 
have  spoken  for  themselves,  to  tiie  no 
small  enlightenment,  and  to  the  lasting 

*  I  have  h«ard  him  dectan  that  he  ii  iiB«on- 
■olova  of  ever  giving  a  thought  to  iNtblto  de- 
numd— kutthia  merely  ahowatliait^*liiatlBot** 
ia  the  tme  word  for  hia  gift 
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good,  of  the  American  people.  The  his- 
torian of  the  future  may  determine  how 
much  of  the  "uplift"  that  distinguished 
the  Roosevelt  administration  was  due 
to  the  Influence  of  the  McClure  type  of 
magazine.  We  cannot,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  see  things  quite  in  propor- 
tion; but  it  seems  to  me  certain  that 
Mr.  McGlure  both  paved  the  way  for 
President  Roosevelt  and  potently  fur- 
thered the  movements  with  which  his 
name  will  always  be  identified. 

The  ''McGlure  type,"  as  I  have  called 
it,  did  not  spring  into  existence  clear- 
cut  and  all  of  a  sudden.      It  gradually 
differentiated  Itself  from  the  English 
and  lower  American  type.      A  series  of 
articles  on  no  more  "actual"  topic  than 
Napoleon   established    the   success   of 
McClure'8  Magaetine;  and  its  popularity 
was  confirmed  and  greatly  extended  by 
a  series  of  articles  on  Lincoln.      But 
the  transition  from  history  of  the  past 
to    history   of   the  present   was   soon 
made;  and  it  was  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
the  writer  of  the  Napoleon  and  Lincoln 
series,  who  was  presently  to  give  the 
world  its   first  great  object-lesson  in 
"trust"  methods,  in  her  masterly  and 
exhaustive  history  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Cori)oration.   Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  con- 
tributed to  McClur&8  those  brilliant  in- 
vestigations into  municipal  corruption, 
which  he  afterwards  collected  in  a  vol- 
ume under  the  title  of  Tke  Shame  of  the 
Cities.    Articles  on  "The  Needs  of  the 
Navy,"    and    "Waste    in    the    Navy- 
Tards,"  led  to  two  Congressional  inves- 
tigations; and  an  article  on  "Govern- 
ment by  Commission"  in  Galveston  has 
had  a  far-reaching  Infiuence  on  Ameri- 
can city  politics.    If,  however.  I  were 
asked  to  point  to  a  single  article  which 
exhibited  the  McClure  method  in  its 
highest  perfection,  I  think  I  should  se- 
lect Mr.  George  Klbbe  Turner's  study 
of  Chicago,  published  some  three  years 
ago.      It  condensed  Into  a  few  fascin- 
ating pages,   without  rhetoric  or  em- 
phasis of  any  kind,  the  most  amazing 


picture   of   organized,   police-protected 
vice  and  crime — a  picture  every  line  of 
which  was  evidently  the  result  of  pa- 
tient, penetrating  investigation,  and  in- 
timate xiersonal  knowledge.    The  same 
writer  has  since  produced  equally  mas- 
terly studies  of  the  history  and  methr 
ods  of  Tammany  and  of  the  "white 
slave"  traffic  in  Burope  and  America — 
the  elaborate  machinery  of  force  and 
fraud  whereby  the  ranks  of  prostitution 
are  recruited.      It  Is  one  of  the  striking 
features   of  the  American  magazines 
that,   though  distinctly   "family"   pro- 
ductions so  far  as  their  fiction  is  con- 
cerned, they  deal  freely  with  social  top- 
ics  of   the   utmost   delicacy,    without 
either  frightening  their  subscribers  off, 
or  achieving  any  "success  of  scandal." 
The  reason  is,  I  take  it,  that  they  treat 
their  topics  in  a  dispassionate,  almost 
scientific  spirit,  as  remote  as  possible 
fh)m   hysterical  humanitarianism.       I 
am  no  advocate,  assuredly,  for  forcing 
knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  civilization 
upon  the  young  and  immature;  but  I 
have  never  seen  an  article  in  McClunfB 
or  any  magazine  of  tts  class  that  was 
not  perfectly  fit  to  be  read  by  anyone 
who  could  conceivably  wish  to  read  it. 
The  sincerity  and  sobriety  with  which 
difficult  topics  are  handled — ^the  adher- 
ence to  essential  fact  and  avoidance  of 
lurid  and  "picturesque"  detail — are  be- 
yond praise. 

It  was  not  long  before  McClwe's  Mag- 
aeine  had  several  rivals  in  the  field  of 
social  investigation;  and  there  are  now, 
as  I  have  said,  about  half  a  dozen  peri- 
odicals conducted  mote  or  leas  on  the 
same  lines,  though  most  of  them  make 
concessions  to  the  more  trivial-minded 
public  by  devoting  several  pages  each 
month  to  portraits  of  actresses  and  mat- 
ter of  that  description.  The  Atnerioan 
MoffosHne  is  a  direct  off-shoot  of  Mc- 
CJwr&9,  founded  by  some  seceding 
members  of  the  staff  witli  Miss  Tarbell 
at  their  head.  Other  noteworthy  mag- 
azines in  the  same  class  are  Hampton's 
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(a  newcomer  in  the  field),  the  Comnopol" 
itan,  the  MetrapoUtan,  MuMei^s  and 
Everybo^*B  Muffazine.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  there  Is  an  American  Pear- 
son's Mngazitne,  partly  reprodnclng  the 
matter  of  the  Bnglish  magazine,  but  far 
more  serlons  in  tone. 

I  have  before  me  some  flve-and- 
twenty  nnmbers  of  these  various  maga- 
zines, all  published  daring  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  months.  Let  me  make  a 
rapid  survey  of  them,  and  note  some  of 
their  contents.  Space  forbids  me  to  at- 
tempt more  than  a  mere  enumeration 
of  subjects.  Some  articles  are,  of 
course,  much  abler  and  more  thorough 
than  others;  but  I  shall  mention  none 
that  is  not  a  product  of  more  or  less 
solid  work  and  thought,  honest  investi- 
gation, and,  in  many  cases,  intimate 
personal  experience. 

I  have  attempted  a  rough  classifica- 
tion under  seven  heads: 

(1)  Municipal  Politics  and  Police. 

(2)  National  Politics,  including  ques- 
tions of  Trusts  and  Finance. 

(8)    International  Politics. 

(4)    Social  Topics. 

(6)    Science,  Medicine,  &c. 

(6)    Sport. 

C7)    Miscellaneous. 

MatiMpai  FoUUlet  and  Police. 

In  the  particular  bundle  of  magazines 
before  me,  municipal  politics  do  not 
chance  to  take  up  very  much  space.  If 
this  be  other  than  a  pure  chance.  It 
must  mean  that  the  vein  is  for  the  pres- 
ent worked  out;  for,  until  quite  re- 
cently, It  was  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  all.  I  have  already  referred 
to  Mr.  Steffens*  investigations  of  mu- 
nicipal corruptidn,  to  Mr.  Klbbe  Tur- 
ner's studies  of  Chicago  and  of  Tam- 
many, and  to  the  same  writer's  expos- 
ure of  the  "white  slave  traflic,*'  which 
Is  a  form  of  municipal  corruption  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  bun- 
dle before  me,  perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant articles  are  a  series  entifled. 


«•! 


The  Beast  and  the  Jun^^e,"  by  Judge 
lindsey,  of  the  Juvenile  Ck>urt  of  I>en- 
ver  (JEperyhodits).  Ittells  an  amazing  and 
most  dramatic  story  of  the  straggles  of 
an  honest  and  humane  man  to  izHzo- 
duce  something  like  honesty  and   hu- 
manity into  the  adifiinistration  of  the 
law  in  the  capital  of  Colorado;  and  It 
ought  to  be  read  by  everyone  who  te 
interested  in  the  problem  of  reclaiming, 
instead  of  hardening,  juvenile  mlsde- 
tneanants.      Another  striking  article  is 
"The  Looting  of  New  York,"  by  Judge 
Gaynor,    now    Mayor   of    New    Tork 
(Pearson*8).    It  shows  how,  by  a  "mon- 
strous traction  conspiracy,'*  *the  poor 
city  la  being  bled  at  every  pore.'*    Then 
we  have  "Policing  our  Lawless  Cities'* 
(Hampton's),  "The  Police  Commission- 
er's Task"  (Metropolitan),  and  'The  Or- 
ganized    Criminals     of     New     York" 
(MoClvfffs),  all  by  General  Bingham,  late 
head  of  the  New  York  Police.     An  ar- 
ticle in  the  CosmnpoUian  deals  with  the 
history  and  exploits  of  the  redoubtable 
"Black    Hand"    organization;    and    in 
McOlunfs  we  have  "The  Stoiry  of  a  Re- 
former's Wife:  an  Account  of  the  Kid- 
napping of  Fremont  Older,  the  Shoot- 
ing of  Francis  J.  Heney,  and  the  San 
Francisco   Dynamite  Plots,"   by  Mrs. 
Fremont  Older.      This  is  only  the  lat- 
est of  several  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing articles  dealing  with  the  recent  his- 
t<Mry  of  San  Francisco. 

'NaUonal  Pontics  and  Finance. 

Under  this  head  the  articles  are  so 
numerous  that  I  can  do  little  more  than 
give  a  list  of  significant  titles.  'The 
Trust  that  will  Control  all  Trosts." 
"Water-Power  and  the  Price  of  Bread," 
"The  Plnchot-Ballinger  Controversy," 
"Mr.  Ballinger  and  the  National  Grab- 
Bag,"  "The  Story  of  Sugar/'  "Sfmckles 
and  the  Philadelphia  Sugar  Trust"— 
all  these  appear  in  Hampton's  Magaekie, 
which  is  making  a  particularly  spirited 
fight  against  the  "grabbing"  of  national 
resources,  such  as  water-power,  forests. 
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and  Alaskan  coal  and  copper,  by  the  as- 
sociated magnates  of  finance.  Mr. 
Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
Mr.  Taft's  administration,  is  roundly 
accused  of  favoring  the  Troets  in  their 
evasions  of  the  law;  hence  the  recur- 
rence of  his  name  in  these  articles. 
Then  we  have:  *'The  Heart  of  the  Rail- 
road Problem"  (HampUm'a)  and  *'Hill 
against  Harriman:  the  Story  of  the  Ten- 
Years'  Struggle  for  Railway  Supremacy 
in  the  West"  {American),  On  the  ques- 
tion of  tariffs,  we  have  "Where  the 
Shoe  is  Pinched,"  by  Miss  Tarbell 
Uifi^ricon);  "A  Tariff-made  City:  Pitts- 
burg" {American);  "The  President  Re- 
ports Progress"  and  "In  the  Supreme 
Court"  {Everyliody's);  while  an  article 
closely  relevant  to  the  tariff  question 
is  "Aldrlch,  Boss  of  the  Senate"  (Hamp- 
ton* a).  Miscellaneous  articles  under  this 
head  are:  "The  Financial  Captains  of 
To-morrow"  (Pearson's),  "The  Cost  of 
the  Wall-Street  Game"  (Everybodf/*s), 
"The  Direct  Primary"  (Mirnscy's),  "Pos- 
tal Savings  Banks"  (Pearson's),  "Okla- 
homa and  the  Indian:  a  Carnival  of 
•  Graft"  (Hampton's),  **The  Rebate  Con- 
spiracy" (Cosmopolitan),  "The  Yellow 
Pariahs"  (Cosmopolitan),  "The  Negro  in 
Politics"  (Hampton's),  "A  Continent  De- 
spoiled" (McOlvr^s),  Almost  all  these 
articles  are  so  clearly,  vigorously  writ- 
ten, and  give  such  curious  insight  into 
significant  phases  of  human  nature, 
that  even  an  outsider  like  myself,  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  matter  at  is- 
sue, can  read  them  with  the  keenest 
interest 

Intemationdl  PoUtioe. 

As  the  significance  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  diminishes,  and  America  is  be- 
ing more  and  more  swept  into  the  gen- 
eral stream  of  world-affairs,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  a  new  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  should  manifest  itself.  It 
has  done  so  very  strikingly  of  recent 
years.  It  was  McCImt&s,  for  example, 
which  published  Kuropatkin's  commen- 


taries on  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  it  is 
McChur^s  which  has  recently  given  us 
"The  Ominous  Hush  In  Burope,"  "The 
New  Grermany:  an  Object-Lesson," 
"Germany's  Preparedness  for  War," 
and  "The  Secrets  of  the  Schluessel- 
berg."  Among  other  articles  on  for- 
eign affairs  and  personalities  which  I 
find  in  the  pile  before  me,  I  may  men- 
tion "The  Terror  on  Europe's  Thresh- 
old" (Everybody's) — a  very  remarkable 
paper;  "England's  Epoch-Making  Bud- 
get" (Cosmopolitan);  "America  and  the 
Vatican"  (Metropolitan);  "The  New  Re- 
gime in  China"  (Everyhody's);  "Why 
Japan  does  not  want  to  Fight,"  and 
"Will  Japan  become  a  Christian  Na- 
tion?" two  strikingly  well-informed  ar- 
ticles in  Hampton's;  "Barbarous  Mex- 
ico," a  series  of  papei*s  in  the  American; 
"Spiking  Down  an  Empire"  (Every- 
body's)— an  acount  of  the  new  Canadian 
trans-Continental  Railway;  and  in  the 
'Metropolitan  articles  on  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  England,  so 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  patch- 
works of  gossip  that  they  may  fairly 
claim  a  place  in  this  section. 

Social  Topics, 

Under  this  somewhat  vague  heading 
a  great  number  of  articles  may  nat- 
urally be  classed.  I  pick  out  only  some 
of  the  more  remarkable.  In  the  Amcr^ 
icon  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker  has  writ- 
ten a  series  of  articles  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  "The  Spiritual  Unrest" 
It  includes  such  papers  as  "The  Case 
against  Trinity"  (an  exposure  of  scan- 
dals connected  with  the  administration 
of  property  belonging  to  the  richest 
church  in  New  York).  "The  Godlessness 
of  New  York,"  "The  Faith  of  the  Un- 
churched," "Lift  Men  from  Gutter,  or 
Remove  the  Gutter — Which?"  These 
articles  are  all  founded  on  a  genuine 
examination  of  conditions,  and  are  full 
of  actual  first-hand  knowledge.  A 
somewhat  analogous  series  has  been 
running  in  the  Cosmopolitan  under  the 
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senoational  titles  of  ''Blasting  the  Rock 
of  Ages,"  "Polyglots  in  Temples  of  Ba- 
bel," "Cliristianity  in  the  Crucible," 
and  ''Rallying  Round  the  Cross."  These 
papers  deal  with  the  very  advanced 
views  on  religion,  morals  and  politics 
alleged  to  be  disseminated  in  American 
universities,  and  with  the  counterblasts 
attempted  by  the  churches.  A  series 
in  Hampton's  called  "Beating  Men  to 
Make  them  Good"  deals  with  the 
abases  and  absurdities  of  the  prison 
system;  and  in  the  same  magazine  a 
series  entitled,  "What  Bight  MilUou 
Women  Want,"  describes  the  social 
and  political  activities  of  women's 
clubs  throughout  America,  which  have 
turned  from  the  discussion  of  Browning 
and  the  musical  glasses  to  questions  of 
street  cleaning,  sanitation,  housing,  and 
progressive  activities  in  general.  A 
few  more  titles  will  show  that  topics  of 
special  interest  to  women  predominate 
in  this  section:  "Women  and  Occupa- 
tions," "The  Beauty  Business," 
"Eugenics,"  and  "A  Servant  on  the 
Servant  Question"  (American);  "The 
Bird  Tribute  to  Vanity"  {Hampton's); 
"The  Story  of  a  Spring  Hat"  {Metropol- 
itan); "Divorce  and  Public  Welfare" 
(MoOhire's).  Miss  Tarbell  has  recently 
begun  in  the  American  what  promises 
to  be  a  long  series  of  articles  on  "The 
American  Woman,"  beginning  with 
studies  of  the  women  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period. 

Science,  Medicine,  dc. 

Some  of  the  ablest  and  most  impor- 
tant work  done  for  the  American  maga- 
zines falls  under  this  heading.      Here 


esting.  In  the  same  category  come 
"The  Red  Cross  and  Tuberculosis," 
"War  on  the  White  Death,"  and  Pro- 
fessor MQnsterberg  on  "Nerves"  (Metro- 
polita^t);  "The  Sacrifice  of  the  Inno- 
cents" and  "Exercise  that  Rests"  (Cos- 
mopolitan).  Then  we  have  "The  Nature 
of  Physical  Life"  and  "Does  the 
Weather  Bureau  Make  Good?"  (EtJery- 
hodjfs);  "In  a  Dynamite  Factory"  (Meit- 
ropolitan);  "The  Coming  Spectacle  in  the 
Skies"  (H€tmpton*s);  "Psychology  and  the 
Market,"  by  Mttusterberg  (McClwfs).  A 
considerable  sub-section  might  be 
formed  of  articles  on  those  "super-nor- 
mal" topics  which  hover  on  the  border- 
lands of  science:  such  as  "Telepathy" 
(Pearson's) — a  destructive  criticism; 
**Eusapia  Palladino"  (McOktr&s);  "On 
the  Trail  of  the  Ghost,"  and  Lombroso 
on  "What  I  think  of  Psychical  Re- 
search," in  Hampton's,  It  is  doubtful 
whether  such  articles  as  "Automobiles 
of  the  Air"  (Hampton's)  and  "The  Grand 
Week  of  Flying"  (Everyhod/ffs)  ought  to 
take  their  place  in  this  section  or  in  the 
next 

Sport. 

The  comparative  rarity  of  articles  on 
sport  in  the  magazines  I  am  reviewing 
is  worthy  of  notice.  It  cannot  mean 
that  the  American  public  is  uninter- 
ested in  the  topic,  but  rather,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  field  is  occupied  by  t'he 
daily  paper  and  by  magazines  of  a 
lower  class.  It  is  no  doubt  to  the 
interest  aroused  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ex- 
pedition that  we  owe  "Trapping  Big 
Game  in  the  Heart  of  Africa"  (Hamp- 
ton's)  and   "Hunting  in   British   East 


again  it  seems  to  me  that  McClure's  Africa"  (Metropolitan).  For  the  rest, 
takes  a  clear  lead  with  such  articles  as  there  fall  under  this  heading  "Sea  Ble- 
"Conquering  Spinal  Meningitis,"  "What    phant  Hunting  in  the  Antarctic"  (Hamp- 


we  know  about  Cancer."  "The  Vampire 
of  the  South"  (the  terrible  hookworm), 
and  "Pellagra,  the  Medical  Mystery  of 
To-day."  All  these  articles  are  models 
of  investigation  and  concentration,  and 
I,  for  one,  find  them  absorbingly  inter- 


tow'*),  "Trapping  Wild  Horses  in  Ne- 
vada" (McCltire's),  "The  Transformers 
of  Baseball"  (Pearson's),  "The  Fine 
Points  of  the  Game"  (American),  "Gk>lf 
in  America"  and  "Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Footbail"  (Metropolitan).    Here  ends  the 
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Itet,   so   far  as   the  magazines   imme- 
diately  before  me  are  coucerned. 

Tbere  are  really  few  articles  wUich 
might  not  at  a  pinch  have  been  placed 
under  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
headings.  Two  papers  in  Hampton^s 
on  "Our  Undermanned  Navy"  and  "The 
Hitting  Power  of  the  American  Navy," 
might  have  been  assigned  to  the  section 
of  "National  Politics";  and  so  might 
**The  Lure  of  Gold"  (Hampton's).  "The 
Modem  Church  Building:  What  Should 
It  Be?"  iMteMey'8)  and  "The  Indecent 
Stage"  (Amwioan)  might  have  ranked 
under  "Social  Topics."  But  there  is  a 
small  residue  of  articles  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  range  under  any  general  head- 
ing. Such  are  Ferrero's  studies  of 
*'Nero"  and  "The  Influence  of  the 
Vine,"  in  MoOhtre^s;  papers  on  "Cleve- 
land's Opinions  of  Men"  and  "Cleve- 
land as  a  Lawyer,"  in  the  same  maga- 
zine; "Retrospections  of  an  Active 
Life,"  by  John  Bigelow  in  the  Metropol- 
itan; and  papers  on  the  Astors,  the 
Goulds,  and  other  great  American  fam- 
ilies, in  the  CoamopoHUm.  Under  the 
^'Miscellaneous"  rubric,  too,  would  come 
a  good  deal  of  cheap  padding  which 
most  of  the  magazines  admit:  articles 
on  plays  and  players,  which  are,  as  a 
rule,  mere  text  for  illustrations,  and 
personal  paragraphs  accompanying  por- 
traits uf  notabilities  of  the  moment. 

One  curious  point  to  which  I  must 
call  attention  is  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence from  th^e  magazines  of  the  lit- 
erary essay,  the  seethetic  appreciation, 
the  article  on  painting,  sculpture,  or 
music.  The  traditional  Bostonian 
spirit  is  wholly  unrepresented  in  the 
modem  cheap  magazine.  I  find,  in- 
deed, articles  on  "Heroes  and  Heroines 
of  the  Violin"  {Everybody' 8),  and  "Cos- 
ima  Wagner,  the  Widow  of  Bayreiith" 
(Munscy's),  but  these  consist  of  mere 
personal  gossip,  without  any  critical 
pretensions.    The  nearest  approach  to 


a  purely  literary  article  is  one  of  a  se- 
ries in  Munsey'e,  entitled  "Famous  Af- 
finities of  History:  Thackeray  and  Mrs. 
Brookfield."  For  the  rest,  "Chatter 
about  Harriet"  is  evidently  not  in  de- 
mand. Literary  and  artistic  topics  are 
left  almost  entirely  to  the  older  and 
more  expensive  magazines. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  that  we 
have  not  in  England  any  such  alive  and 
alert  cheap  magazines?  There  are  sev- 
eral partial  explanations,  though  I  do 
not  think  that,  taken  all  together,  they 
amount  to  one  satisfactory  reason. 

In  the  first  place,  the  social  and  po- 
litical studies  which  form  the  strength 
of  the  American  cheap  magazines  fall 
in  England  rather  into  the  province  of 
the  great  newspapers.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  America  there  is  no 
newspaper  which  lias,  like  The  Times 
and  one  or  two  other- English  papers,  a 
uational  circulation.  The  greatest 
American  newspapers  do  not  circulate 
very  largely  outside  their  own  cities  or 
their  own  group  of  States.  The  cheap 
magazines  may  be  called  the  inter-State 
newspapers,  in  which  articles  of  inter- 
est to  the  whole  nation  find  a  natural 
outlet  lu  England,  such  papers  as 
The  Times,  the  Morning  Post,  or  the 
MancJtester  (hiardittt$  wUl  sometimes 
contain  a  series  of  half  a  dozen  or  more 
articles,  which  in  the  United  States 
would  be  condensed  into  one  or  two  pa- 
pers for  McClure^s  or  the  American. 

In  the  second  place,  English  politi- 
cal and  social  life  is  certainly  not  so 
fertile  as  the  political  and  social  life 
of  America  in  topics  of  what  may  be 
called  dramatic,  or  even  melodramatic, 
interest  The  United  States  present  a 
phenomenon  new  to  history— a  land  of 
vast  natural  resources  in  process  of 
feverishly-rapid  exploitation — ^a  land  of 
great  cities  expanding  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate.  Under  such  conditions, 
immense  prizes  await  the  forceful,  un- 
scrupulous    financier,     and     immense 
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temptatioufi  beset  both  tbe  municipal 
and  the  State  politician.  A  "grab*'  of 
mineral  lands  or  of  water-power,  or  the 
filching  from  the  community,  on  pre- 
posterous terms,  of  a  rapii-transit 
^'franchise,"  may  mean  the  almost  im- 
mediate acquisition  of  a  gigantic  for- 
tune. What  wonder  that  corruption  is 
rampant,  and  that  an  infinitude  of  in- 
genuity, skill,  and  daring  is  devoted  to 
evading  inadequate  and  feebly-enforced 
laws,  and  securing  the  richest  pickings 
from  a  treasurorcave,  beside  which 
Aladdin's  was  but  a  trumpery  toy-shop! 
It  is  probable  that  England  after  the 
Norman  Oonquest  may  have  presented 
in  miniature  a  similar  scene  of  rapine; 
but  not  since  then  has  our  slow-grow- 
ing community  offered  anything  like  the 
same  openings  for  unbridled  acquisi- 
tiveness. The  United  States  is  like 
an  enormously  rich  country  overrun  by 
a  horde  of  robber  barons,  and  very  in- 
adequately policed  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment and  by  certain  local  vigilance 
societies.  The  cheap  magazines  find  in 
this  situation  an  unexampled  opportu- 
nity. In  writing  historical  and  eco- 
nomic studies  which  have  all  the  fas- 
cination of  a  detective  story,  they  at 
the  same  time  help  to  organize  and  re- 
inforce the  movement  for  what  may  be 
called,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  more  efficient  national  police.  The 
opponents  of  this  movement  have  nick- 
named it  "muck-raking";  and  it  is  prob- 
able enough  that  some  of  the  clamor 
for  reform  has  been  either  dishonest  or 
Insincerely  sensational.  But  these  ac- 
cvsations  cannot  lie  for  a  moment 
against  the  best  of  the  cheap  maga- 
zines. Their  work  lias  been  no  less 
sincere  thsn  efficient,  and  they  have 
been  an  incalculable  force  for  good. 
The  logical  weakness  of  their  position, 
it  seems  to  me,  lies  in  an  insufficient 
thlnkingK)ut  of  the  fundamental  ideas 
on  which  their  crusade  is  based.  They 
do  not  see  that  most  of  the  evils  they 
attack   are   inevitable   results   of   the 


national  creed  of  individualism.  They 
lack  either  the  Insight  or  the  courage 
to  admit  that  some  form  of  collectivism 
is  the  only  permanent  check  upon  the 
enslavement  of  tbe  people  by  the  most 
amazing  plutocracy  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  not  in  Ehig- 
land  anything  like  tbe  abundance  of 
"sensational**  subjects  that  grows  out 
of  these  conditions.'  There  Is  not  so 
much  corruption,  because  there  is  not 
so  much  to  be  gained  by  corruption; 
there  is  not  so  much  grabbing,  because 
there  is  not  so  much  to  be  grabbed.  At 
the  same  time,  an  editor  endowed  with 
the  alert  Intelligence  of  his  American 
colleagues  could  find  plenty  of  matter 
for  articles  on  the  American  model.  I 
put  this  point  the  other  day  to  a  lady 
much  interested  in  social  politics;  and 
in  ten  minutes  she  mentioned  to  me 
nearly  as  many  subjects  that  might 
with  great  advantage  be  treated  by 
what  I  may  call  the  McClure  methods. 
Among  them  were  gross  breaches  and 
evasions  of  even  our  none  too  strin- 
gent housing  laws,  tolerated  by  reac- 
tionary Councils:  the  system  of  sendinfr 
back  half-cured  cases  of  consumption 
from  our  municipal  sanatoria  to  con- 
ditions of  life  in  which  relapse  Is  ab- 
solutely certain,  and  in  which  the  in- 
fection is  inevitably  communicated  to 
the  patient's  family  and  surroundings; 
the  question  of  the  poor-law  and  of  out- 
door relief,  which  ought  certainly  to  be 
rescued  from  blue-books  and  minority 
reports,  and,  as  it  were,  popularized: 
the  medical  tyranny  which  at  some 
points  is  rapidly  replacing  priestly 
tyranny;  the  education  of  the  elemen- 
tary teacher,  a  matter  In  crying  need 
of  investigation  and  revision;  and  the 
constitution  and  op^ntion  of  the  Lon- 
don Borough  Ck>unclls,  which  might 
form  the  subject  (said  my  informant) 
of  a  most  illuminating  article.  These 
are  subjects  suggested  off-hand  by  one 
observer;  and  anyone  who  keeps  his 
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eyes  open  might  easily  prolong  the  list 
indefinitely.  Why,  then,  is  no  attempt 
made  In  Bngland  to  bring  topics  of  such 
importance  home  to  the  wide  public  of 
the  sixpenny  magazines? 

Well,  there  are  two  reasons.  The 
first  may  be  very  briefiy  stated:  it  is 
the  Bnglish  law  of  libel.  As  an  Amer- 
ican editor  said  to  me,  quite  simply: 
"We  carry  libels  in  every  number." 
The  mildest  of  the  progressive  maga- 
zines, if  its  matter  applied  to  Bngland 
and  were  published  in  Bngland,  would 
beget  such  a  monthly  crop  of  libel  suits 
as  would  bring  unheard'<tf  prosperity  to 
the  legal  profession.  The  law  of  libel 
seems  to  be  as  Inefficient  in  America 
as  it  is  over-efficient  in  Bngland.  Also 
it  must  be  remembered  that  an  Ameri- 
can will  often  simply  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders at  an  accusation  which  in  Bngland 
would  blast  a  man's  whole  career.  He 
knows  that  whatever  may  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  **muck-Takers,**  the  people 
among  and  upon  whom  he  lives  do  not 
expect  him  to  be  anything  else  than  the 
ruffian  he  la  proved  to  be. 

More  important  still  is  the  second 
great  reason  why  our  sixpenny  maga- 
zines cannot  attempt  to  follow  the 
American  lead  in  social  investigation. 
It  is  simply  that  they  have  neither  the 
circulation  nor  the  advertisements 
which  would  enable  them  to  pay  for  it. 
The  American  editor  will  pay  more  for 
a  single  article  than  an  Bnglish  editor 
would  pay  for  the  whole  matter  of  one 


of  his  numbers.  Only  by  prolonged  and 
patient  work  can  the  information  be  ac- 
cumulated which  goes  to  the  making  of 
a  great  article  of  the  McClure  type;  and 
that  work  has  to  be  liberally  paid  for. 
A  common  method  is  to  place  the  chief 
members  of  a  magazine's  staff  on  a 
handsome  yearly  salary,  for  which  they 
are  not  expected  to  do  more  than  four 
or  five  articles  in  a  year— sometimes 
not  so  many.  From  three  to  six 
months  of  hard,  unremitting  work  will 
often  go  to  the  making  of  an  article  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  pages,  which  may  thus 
have  cost  the  magazine  anywhere  from 
€200  to  £500.  It  is  the  appeal  to  a 
nation  of  80,000,000,  and  a  business 
community  of  systematic  advertisers, 
that  enables  the  American  editor  to  pay 
such  large,  yet  not  more  than  adequate, 
prices. 

And  now,  having  given  several  rea- 
sons why  the  American  magazine  is  im- 
possible in  Bngland,  I  have  only  to  add 
that  I  do  not  really  believe  it  is  impos- 
sible at  all.  An  editor  of  genius,  with 
a  fair  amount  of  capital  behind  him, 
would  know  how  to  produce  a  cheap 
magazine,  which,  whUe  keeping  the 
standard  of  its  fiction  high,  should  at 
the  same  time  deal  competently  and  at- 
tractively with  the  vital  facts  of  our 
absorbingly  interesting  time,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  an  enormous  circula- 
tion and  make  his  magazine  at  once  a 
great  property  and  a  power  in  the 
land. 

WUUam  Archer. 
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A  Swiss  Sohbiui. 


*A  middle-class  man,  whose  back  was 
almost  broken  by  the  burden  of  rates 
and  taxes  he  had  to  bear,  once  went 
into  the  great  blast  furnace  district 
Th«!e,  to  his  Infinite  surprise,  he  found 
puddlers  drinking  champagne  at  their 
midday  meal.      It  gave  a  sort  of  rel- 


ish to  their  grub,  they  said;  and  livened 
them  up  a  bit  He  found,  too,  puddlers* 
wives  disporting  themselves  in  velvet, 
and  with  feathers  a  good  yard  long  in 
their  hats.  For  it  was  the  palmy  daya 
of  the  iron  trade,  the  days  when  iron- 
workers were  making  th^  61.  109.  a 
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week  each;  and  were  spending 
week  by  week  every  penny  they 
earned. 

What  this  man  saw  set  him  a-thlnk- 
Ing,  and  sorrowfully;  for  the  old  say- 
ing, **Wllful  waste  makes  wofal  want," 
was  In  his  mind;  and,  although  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  waste,  the  want, 
when  It  came,  would,  as  he  knew, 
touch  him  to  the  quick.  He  was  a  fru- 
gal man,  and  by  necessity,  not  choice: 
he  had  no  champagne  to  drink,  his  wife 
had  no  long  feathers.  He  must  pinch 
and  save,  Indeed,  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  even  in  those  palmy  days  when 
Ironworkers  were  throwing  money  out 
of  the  very  windows.  And  he  would 
have  to  pinch  and  save  harder  than  ever 
when  the  palmy  daye  were  gone,  when 
trade  was  bad  and  these  workers  were 
tramping  round  the  country-side  unem- 
ployed and  penniless.  For  then,  be- 
sides maintaining  himself  and  his  own 
belongings,  he  would  have  to  help  to 
maintain  them  and  theirs — these  men 
who  were  drinking  champagne,  and 
their  much  befeathered  wives  and 
children. 

The  thought  of  his  hardly  earned 
money  going  to  these  people  troubled 
him  sorely.  He  knew,  of  course,  that, 
wastrels  though  they  might  be,  they 
must  not  be  left  to  starve.  No  civil- 
ized State,  in  this  our  day,  can  know- 
ingly leave  even  the  most  worthless  of 
Its  members  to  die  through  lack  of 
bread.  Still,  let  him  cudgel  his  brains 
as  he  would,  he  could  find  no  reason 
at  all  why  he,  who  could  not  for  his  life 
earn  61.  10«.  a  week,  should  have  to 
stint  himself  In  all  things  that  they 
who  could  might  spend  their  61.  108. 
week  by  week  the  more  light-heartedly. 
He  had  to  lay  by  in  good  days  for  bad 
days;  why,  then,  should  they  not  lay 
by?  Why  should  the  State  not  force 
them  to  lay  by?  It  forced  him  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes.  And  he  railed  against 
the  State,  declaring  that  it  left  undone 
what  it  ought  to  do,  and  did  what  it 


ought  not  to  do.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  accuse  it  of  deliberately  eTtortbxg 
toll  from  the  frugal  that  it  might  have 
the  wherewithal  to  deal  out  doles  to  the 
thriftless. 

This  man  was  unreasonable,  of 
course,  but  then  he  had  heavy  rates  and 
taxes  to  pay;  and  this  being  the  case,  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  reason- 
able. Besides,  it  is  trying,  as  even 
the  best  tempered  among  us  must  ad- 
mit, to  see  men  and  women,  for  whonn 
we  may  later  have  to  provide  necessa- 
ries, revelling  in  luxuries  which  we 
cannot  afford.  Probably  most  needy 
rate-payers — and  the  majority  of  rate- 
payers are  very  needy— had  they  seen 
what  he  saw,  would  have  felt  more  or 
less  Inclined  to  Join  with  him  in  his 
railing,  and  to  ask,  as  he  did,  why 
should  the  State  allow  this  wilful  waste 
to  go  on?  Why  should  it  not  force 
these  men  to  lay  by,  in  the  days  of 
their  prosperity,  for  the  days  of  adver- 
sity which  are  sure  to  come  upon  them 
sooner  or  later?  The  philanthropic 
among  them  might  even  have  sug- 
gested that  the  State  ought— that  it 
was  its  duty — to  force  them  to  lay  by, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  ratepayers 
but  for  their  own  sakes,  as  a  means  of 
securing  them  against  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  becoming  paupers.  A 
wage-earner  who  8i)ends  week  by  week 
every  penny  he  earns,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  six  pounds  or  six  shil- 
lings, is  bound  inevitably,  if  he  lives,  to 
become  a  pauper,  to  his  own  detriment, 
even  more  than  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rate-payers. 

Now  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  prevent,  so  far  as  it  can,  its  mem- 
bers from  becoming  paupers,  we  all 
agree,  in  theory  at  any  rate;  Just  as  we 
all  agree  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  that  it  should,  in  this 
matter,  do  its  duty.  Every  pauper  has 
to  be  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  at  the 
cost  of  the  community,  it  mast  be  re- 
membered.     Unfortunately,     here    in 
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EDgland,  it  is  by  no  means  always  easy 
for  tJie  State  to  do  its  duty,  even  when 
it  is  manifestly  to  the  interest  of  the 
whole  community  that  it  should  do  it. 
The  only  means  by  which  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  our  fellows  could  be  prevented 
from  becoming'  paupers  would  be  by 
forcing  them,  as  this  man  suggested,  to 
lay  by  in  good  days  for  bad.  Yet  were 
the  State  but  to  give  a  hint  that  it  was 
going  to  force  them  to  lay  by,  was  go- 
ing to  force  anybody,  indeed,  to  do  any- 
thing except  pay  rates  and  taxes, 
etraightwaiy  there  would  be  a  clamor. 
Someone  or  other  would  at  once  dis- 
cover that  man*s  sacred  rights  were  in 
danger;  someone  or  other  would  start 
arguing  that  the  right  to  waste  one's 
own  money  in  one's  own  way  was  a 
sacred  right,  secured  to  all  men  alike 
by  the  Magna  Gharta.  Besides,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  there  would  still  be 
a  difficulty  in  the  way:  it  Is  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  Minister  exists 
whose  wit  it  would  not  pass  to  devise  a 
iCompulsory  Laying-by  Bill.  Thus, 
that  the  State  will  ever  force  men  di- 
rectly to  lay  by  is  practically  out  of  the 
question;  all  that  we  can  even  hope  for 
is  that  it  may  some  day  force  them  to 
do  so  indirectly,  may  force  them  at  any 
rate  to  insure  when  employed  against 
unemployment  If  it  would  even  do 
this,  however — and  there  is  some  hope 
now  that  it  soon  will — it  would  do  well 
for  all  classes,  and  for  no  class  quite 
so  well  as  the  wage-earning  class,  espe^ 
cially  the  section  of  it  that  earns  not 
6/.  'lOf.  a  we^,  but  perhaps  sixteen 
shillings. 

Compulsory  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment, we  are  always  being  told 
here  in  Bngland,  savors  of  tyranny,  and 
is  therefore.  In  a  democratic  country, 
quite  impossible.  In  Switzerland,  how- 
ever, the  most  democratic  of  all  conn- 
tries,  it  is  argued,  that  it  is  only  in  a 
democratic  country  that  it  is  possible. 
And  the  Swiss  can  speak  on  the  subject 
with  more  authority  than  any  other 


people;  for  they  are  the  only  people 
who  have  not  only  framed,  but  have 
actually  worked,  compulsory  systems 
of  insurance  against  unemployment. 

Already  hundreds  of  yeaie  ago,  in- 
surance against  unemployment  was  or- 
ganized on  compulsory  lines  in  Basle, 
where  it  seems  to  have  worked  fairly 
satisfactorily  up  to  1789,  when  war 
broke  out,  and  the  only  form  of  insur- 
ance worth  having  lay  in  powder  and 
shot  Since  then  several  compulsory 
schemes  have  been  devised,  one  of 
which  was  tried  in  Zurich,  and  another 
in  St  Gall,  both  proving  failures.  That 
tried  in  St  Gall  never  had  a  chance, 
indeed,  of  proving  anything  else,  so 
badly  was  it  worked.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  of  the  compulsory  schemes 
that  have  yet  been  devised,  however, 
has  never  been  tried  at  all,  although  the 
Berne  Government  was  at  one  time 
eager  to  try  it;  and  would  no  doubt 
have  done  so,  had  they  not  found  that, 
if  they  did,  a  certain  small  but  power- 
ful section  of  the  Berne  workers  would 
raise  a  storm.  This  scheme  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Wassilieff,  a  Russian,  who, 
until  quite  recently,  lived  in  Switzer- 
land. 

Dr.  Wassilieff  is  a  medical  man;  and 
it  was  his  sympathy,  not  with  the  rate- 
payers in  their  woes,  but  with  his 
poorer  patients  in  the  suffering  entailed 
on  them  by  unemployment,  that  first 
moved  him  to  Interest  himself  in  the 
unemployed  problem.  As  he  went 
about  among  the  wage-earners,  he  saw 
family  after  family  plunged  into  misery 
simply  because  the  head  of  the  family 
chanced  to  be  out  of  work  for  a  few 
weeks.  So  great  was  the  misery  in 
some  cases,  that  it  led  to  complete  de- 
moralization; and  men  who  had  been 
worthy  citizens  sank  down  into  loafers 
and  paupers.  In  some  callings,  indeed, 
the  men  had  practically  no  alternative 
but  to  become  paupers  when  out  of 
work,  he  found;  for  when  in  work, 
their  wages  were  so  low  that  even  the 
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provident  among  them  could  never  lay 
by  more  than  a  pittance.  If  thrown 
out  of  work,  they  were,  therefore,  soon 
at  the  end  of  their  resources,  face  to 
face  with  starvation.  And  people  may 
be  thrown  out  of  work  almost  any  day 
now,  and  without  any  fault  of  their 
own. 

To  Dr.  WasslUeff  this  state  of  things 
seemed,  not  only  terrible  for  the  work- 
ers, but  disastrous  both  socially  and 
economically  for  the  whole  community. 
He  therefore  set  to  work  to  try  to  find 
a  remedy  for  It.  For  years  he  worked 
ceaselessly  among  the  unemployed  In 
Berne,  studying  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  their  unemployment,  and  trying 
to  find  remedies  for  the  evils  It  entails. 
As  the  result  of  what  he  learnt,  he  be- 
came convinced  that  the  only  real  so- 
lution of  the  unemployed  problem  was 
Insurance  against  unemployment  He 
therefore  drew  up  an  Insurance  against 
unemployment  scheme — the  system  In 
force  In  Berne  to-day  Is  partly  founded 
on  It.  This  first  scheme,  which  was 
framed  Id  1893,  was  on  voluntary  lines. 
Five  years  later,  however,  he  framed  a 
scheme  on  compulsory  lines;  for  he 
had,  in  the  meantime,  made  up  his 
mind,  thanks  to  the  experience  he  had 
gained,  that  no  voluntary  scheme  of 
this  sort  would  ever  work  quite  satis- 
factorily. It  Is  with  his  compulsory 
scheme  that  we  are  here  dealing. 

This. scheme  Is  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  unemployment  Is  the  con- 
cern, not  only  of  employers  and  their 
employees,  but  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Men  who  are  unemployed  be- 
come destitute  sooner  or  later,  and 
when  they  are  destitute  the  community 
Is  bound  to  support  them.  It  behoves 
the  community,  therefore,  for  its  own 
sake,  to  take  means  to  secure  them,  so 
far  as  possible,  against  being  unem- 
ployed; to  secure  them  also,  nolentea 
volentea,  against  being  destitute  If  un- 
employed. 
Dr.    WassllieflT    realized    clearly,    of 


couiBe,  thaty  in  a  modem  industrial 
state,  unemployment  cannot  alwajrs  be 
prevented:  let  Governments  take  ^what 
precautions  they  may,  and  emplajrers 
and  employees  do  what  they  wUl,  tliere 
will  still  be  seasons  when  trade  will  be 
bad,  times  of  depression,  when  men  and 
women  must  stand  idle  because  there  is 
no  work  for  them  to  do.  He  holds, 
however,  that,  although  unemployment 
cannot  always  be  prevented,  it  can  be 
prev^ted  very  often;  and  in  framlnip 
his  measure  he  took  good  care  that  it 
should  be  one  that  tended  to  prevent  it. 

Under  the  insurance  system  he  de- 
vised, both  the  State  and  the  local  au- 
thorities— ^the    whole    community,     in 
fact— have  a  strong  inducement  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment; and  therefore  to  try  to  organize 
industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
that  there  shall  be  as  little  unemploy- 
ment as  possible.  All  classes  alike  have 
a  direct  interest  In  there  being  no  unem- 
ployment at  all;  and  therefore.  In  seeing 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  every  man  shall 
be  employed.      This  system  offers  no 
temptation  to  men  to  throw  up  their 
work,  no  temptation  to  employers  to 
dismiss  their  employees.    On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  so  contrived  that  under  it  it 
would  be  to  the  advantagre  of  masters 
and -men  alike  that  there  should  be  no 
throwing  up  of  work,  no  dismissals. 

Had  the  Bill  which  Dr.  WasslUeff  in- 
troduced into  the  Berne  Parliament  be- 
come law,  the  local  authorities  of  any 
town— or  district — in  the  canton,  would 
now  have  the  power  to  compel  all 
wage-earners  living  in  that  town,  or 
working  for  employers  who  lived  there, 
to  insure  against  unemployment.  They 
would  also  have  the  power  to  compel 
all  employers  who  have  works  there  to 
Insure  their  employees  against  unem- 
ployment. What  he  proposed  was  that, 
in  each  town  or  district,  the  local  an* 
thorlties  should  organize  a  Labor  In- 
stitute; and  that  they  should  require  all 
the  employers  of  labor  there,  together 
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with  their  employees*  to  become  mem- 
bers of  it  The  Labor  Imititute  was 
to  consist  of  three  sections — ^viz.  a  Con- 
ciliation Board,  a  Labor  Exchange,  and 
an  Insarance  Oi&ce;  all  the  three,  how- 
ever, were  to  be  worked  together,  and 
were  to  be  under  the  same  direction 
and  control.  The  actual  work  of  the 
Institute  was  to  be  done  by  paid  oi&- 
cials,  under  the  surv^llance  of  a  man- 
aging committee.  One-third  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  municipality,  while 
one-third  were  to  be  elected  by  the  em- 
ployers in  the  town,  and  one-third  by 
their  employees.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  to  be  responsible  for 
the  working  of  the  whole  Institute  to 
the  municipality;  and  the  municipality 
was  to  be  responsible  for  it  to  the  State. 
Dr.  Wassilieff  calculated  that  the  in- 
terest on  the  money  deposited  in  the 
Insurance  office  as  insurance  fees  would 
ultimately  cover  the  working  expenses 
of  the  institute;  and  meanwhile  they 
were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  district 
rates. 

The  special  work  to  which,  under  the 
scheme,  the  Conciliation  Section  of  the 
Labor  Institute  was  to  devote  itself, 
was  trying  to  keep  the  peace  between 
labor  and  capital  by  smoothing  away 
friction,  removing  causes  of  disagree- 
ment, and  adjusting  ditferences.  It 
was  to  be  the  official  arbitrator  in  all 
cases  of  industrial  dispute,  the  go-be- 
tween whose  business  was  to  reconcile 
opposing  interests  and  thus  ward  off 
lock-outs,  strikes  and  all  other  forms 
of  industrial  warfare.  It  was,  of 
course,  not  proposed  that  it  should  at- 
tempt in  any  way  to  regulate  wages. 
Still  one  of  its  most  important  funci 
tions  was  to  be  the  drawing  up  of 
measures  for  regulating  the  conditions 
of  labor. 

The  Labor  Bxchange  was  to  serve 
two  parposee:  it  was  to  be  its  business 
to  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  the  unem- 
ployed members  of  the  Institute  with 


^nploymeut;  and  its  business  to  pre- 
vent such  of  them  as  did  not  wish  for 
employment  from  obtaining  unem- 
ployed grants  flrom  the  Insurance  Of- 
fice. The  Bxchange  manager  was  to 
be  an  expert  in  all  that  concerns  labor 
and  the  labor  markets — an  expert,,  too, 
on  the  art  of  distinguishing  between 
honest  work-seekers  and  work-shirking 
rogues.  He  was  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  all  the  employers  in  the  canton, 
and  to  know  exactly  where,  if  any- 
where, work  was  to  be  had,  not  only 
there  but  throughout  the  country. 
Thus,  even  if  he  had  no  vacant  place 
on  the  Sxchange  list  to  offer  an  unem- 
ployed who-presented  himself,  he  would 
at  any  rate  be  able  to  tell  him  where 
his  best  chance  lay  of  finding  work; 
and  by  so  doing  be  would  save  him 
many  a  vain,  weary  tramp.  All  the 
members  of  the  Labor  Institute  were 
to  have  the  right  to  his  help,  gratis  of 
course.  A  wage-earning  member 
must,  indeed,  by  law  apply  to  him  for 
work  before  applying  to  the  Insurance 
Office  for  an  unemployed  allowance. 
The  employer-member^,  too,  must  have 
recourse  to  the  Exchange  when  in 
search  of  employees;  or,  at  any  rate,  if 
they  engaged  outsiders  they  must  pay 
for  them  double  insurance  fees. 

Of  the  three  sections  into  which,  un- 
der Dr.  Wassilieff's  scheme,  the  Labor 
Institute  was  to  be  divided,  the  most 
interesting  by  far  was,  of  course,  the 
insurance  against  unemployment  sec- 
tion. This  was  the  most  important 
section;  it  was  the  section,  indeed,  that 
gave  its  character  to  the  whole  project, 
and  stamped  it  as  original.  Concilia- 
tion boards  and  labor  exchanges  there 
were  already  in  the  land,  but  an  insur- 
ance office  worked  on  the  lines  this  of- 
fice was  to  be  worked  was  something 
quite  new. 

According  to  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  Bill,  wage-earners  were 
required  to  insure  against  unemploy- 
ment Individually,  each  wage-earner  in- 
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soring  himself;  while  their  employers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  required  to  in- 
sure ihem  collectively,  by  trade  groups. 
All  the  workshops,  factories,  &c.,  in 
any  town  or  district  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  each  group  contain- 
ing those  of  the  same  or  similar  kind. 
All  the  metal  works,  for  Instance,  were 
to  be  in  one  group,  all  the  chemical 
works  in  another.  Then  the  owners  of 
the  works  in  each  group  were  to  unite 
and  insure  jointly  their  employees 
against  unemployment. 

A  man  who  obtained  work  in  any 
place  must  go  at  pnce  to  the  Labor  In- 
stitute there,  the  Bill  ordained,  and 
take  out  an  insurance  policy.  The 
procedure  was  as  simple  as  possible:  all 
that  he  had  to  do  was  to  obtain  an  in- 
surance book,  pay  an  insurance  fee  of 
half  a  franc,  or  a  franc,  according  to 
his  wages,  and  notify  his  employer  that 
he  had  done  so.  Then  his  employer 
must  every  fortnight,  when  he  paid 
him  his  wages,  deduct  from  them  a  cer- 
tain percentage,  the  precise  amount  be> 
ing  fixed  by  the  insurance  authorities, 
and  deposit  the  money  for  him  at  the 
Insurance  Office.  This  he  was  to  con- 
tinue to  do  until  Ills  employee  had 
thirty  francs  deposited  there.  The  day 
the  man  had  thirty  francs  at  the  Office 
he  became  a  full  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, with  all  a  member's  privileges; 
and  so  long  as  he  had  them  there  no 
further  deductions  might  be  made  from 
his  wages  for  insurance  fees.  He  was 
for  the  time  being  insured  against  un- 
employment, in  fact;  and  if  unemploy- 
ment came,  he  was  secure  from  want 
certainly  for  four  weeks,  probably  for 
five,  and  possibly  for  six.  unless  indeed 
there  was  work  to  be  had  and  he  re- 
fused to  have  it  For  the  Labor  In- 
stitute must  either  forthwith  find  em- 
ployment for  him,  through  the  Labor 
Exchange,  or  provide  him,  through  the 
Insurance  Office,  with  an  unemployed 
allowance,  out  of  his  own  money  sup- 
plemented by  other  money.      If  when 


work  was  offered  him,  however,  he  re- 
fused It,  or  if  he  accepted  It  and  lost  it 
through  his  own  fault,  be  of  course  for- 
feited his  claim  to  an  allowance. 

The  thirty  francs  at  the  Insurance 
Office  were  the  policyholder's  inaliena- 
ble property:  no  matter  what  debts  he 
might  have,  no  creditor  could,  under 
the  scheme,  touch  the  money,  nor  could 
he  lilmself  touch  it  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued working  in  the  district  If, 
however,  before  It  had  been  dealt  out 
to  him  in  the  form  of  an  unemployed 
allowance,  he  quitted  the  district  It 
was  to  be  refunded  to  him;  or,  if  he 
died,  it  was  to  be  refunded  to  his  fam- 
ily. Thus,  come  what  would,  the 
money  he  was  forced  to  lay  by,  as  it 
was  deducted  from  his  wages  whether 
he  wished  It  or  not  was  sure  to  be  re- 
turned to  him  or  his  sooner  or  later. 
Insurance  against  unemployment  as 
planned  by  Dr.  Wassilieff,  entailed  on 
him,  therefore,  no  risk  of  lo«8  what- 
ever; on  the  contrary,  he  was  bound  to 
gain  considerably  by  l>eing  Insured  if 
out  of  work,  and  he  lost  nothing  by  be- 
ing Insured  even  if  he  always  remained 
in  work. 

Not  only  must  the  wage-earner  him- 
self contribute  to  the  Insurance  Fund 
thirty  francs  as  a  provision  in  case  of 
unemployment  but  his  master  must 
also  contribute  for  him  thirty  francs. 
Whereas  the  wage-earner,  however, 
was  to  begin  contributing  on  the  day 
he  had  work  In  the  district  bis  em- 
ployer was  not  to  contribute  until 
there  was  actual  unemployment  In  the 
trade  group  to  which  he,  as  an  em- 
ployer, belonged;  and  if  there  never  was 
unemployment  then  he  was  never  to 
contribute.  Whether  there  was  or  was 
not,  he  was  to  l>e  responsible  to  the 
Insurance  Office  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
francs  for  each  of  his  employees  who 
was  a  full  member  of  the  Office-^f. 
who  had  thirty  francs  deposited  there. 
He  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
money,  however,  not  as  an  individual. 
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but  as  a  member  of  his  trade  group,  all 
the  employers  of  any  group  being  col- 
lectively responsible  to  the  Ofl9ce  for 
thirty  francs  for  each  man  who  was 
employed  at  any  of  the  works  belong- 
ing to  the  group,  and  who  had  himself 
thirty  francs  deposited  at  the  Office. 
For  the  men  who  had  not  yet  deposited 
their  thirty  francs  the  employers  were 
to  have  no  responsibility.  It  was  only 
for  those  who  had,  that  they  could  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  thirty  francs 
each;  and  for  them  only  in  weekly  tn- 
stallmentB  of  7^  francs  each  for  four 
weeks  if  actually  unemployed. 

With  the  employers  individually  the 
Insurance  Office  was  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do;  with  them  it  was  to 
deal  only  collectively.  The  proposed 
arrangement  was  that  at  the  end  of 
every  week  it  should  inform  each  group 
of  employers  how  many — if  any — of 
the  men  for  whom  they  were  collect- 
ively responsible  had  been  unemployed 
during  that  week,  and  call  upon  them 
to  pay  7%  francs  each  for  such  of  them 
as  had  been  unemployed  for  less  than 
four  weeks.  The  money  was  to  be 
paid  by  the  employers  collectively,  they 
being  left  free  to  decide  among  them- 
j9elves,  with  the  help  of  the  Conciliation 
Board  If  necessary,  the  precise  amount 
that  each  separate  employer  should 
pay,  the  amount  varying,  of  course,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  his  employees. 
Thus,  if  there  was  unemployment  in 
any  trade  group,  the  cost  of  helping  to 
provide  for  the  unemployed  would  fall 
on  all  the  employers  belonging  to  the 
group,  on  each  one  of  them  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  his  employees, 
and  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
among  that  number  there  were,  or  were 
not,  unemployed.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  of  course  to  the  direct  interest  of 
every  employer  in  the  group  to  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  men 
from  being  thrown  out  of  employment, 
not  only  his  own  men,  but  the  men  of 
his  fellow  employers. 
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The  working  of  the  insurance  system, 
as  proposed  in  the  Bill,  was  simple  in 
the  extreme.  Supposing  that  a  man 
wbo  was  a  full  member  of  the  Institute 
lost  his  work,  he  was  straightway  to 
report  himself  at  the  Labor  Exchange, 
and  place  his  name  on  the  unemployed 
list  Then  the  Exchange  manager  must 
— ^it  was  to  be  his  business — ^begin  at 
once  to  try  to  find  work  for  him;  and, 
if  he  succeeded,  the  matter  would  be 
settled  without  ever  being  referred  to 
the  Insurance  Office.  If  he  failed, 
however,  and  through  no  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  unemployed,  he  would  pass 
him  on  to  the  office  with  a  certificate 
for  an  unemployed  allowance,  keeping 
his  name  on  the  Bureau  list,  of  course, 
the  while,  and  continuing  to  try  to  find 
work  for  him.  Then,  unless  in  the 
meantime  work  was  found  for  him,  the 
man  would  receive  from  the  Insurance 
Office,  each  week  for  four  weeks,  an 
allowance  of  fifteen  francs,  7^  out  of 
his  own  money  and  7^  out  of  the 
money  handed  over  to  the  office  by  the 
trade  group  to  which  his  former  em- 
ployer belonged.  At  the  end  of  four 
weeks  his  own  thirty  francs  would,  of 
course,  be  gone,  and  so  would  the  thirty 
francs  from  the  employers  of  his 
group.  If  he  was  a  strang^er  in  the 
canton  he  would,  therefore,  then  be 
thrown  on  hie  own  resources,  as  the  In- 
surance Office  could  do  no  more  for 
him.  For  Dr.  WassilieflP  did  not  pro- 
pose that  the  unemployed,  who  were 
mere  sojourners  in  the  canton,  should 
receive  any  help  either  from  the  State 
or  the  locality.  What  they  were  to 
receive  was  to  come  out  of  tlleir  own 
pockets  and  the  pockets  of  their  former 
employers.  Th^  were  to  have  their 
own  thirty  francs  pUt8  the  thirty  francs 
of  their  employers,  but  nothing  beyond 
— not  one  penny  from  the  community. 

If  the  man  was  a  native  of  the  can- 
ton, however,  then  it  was  to  be  other- 
wise. Then,  if  he  had  not  found  work 
when  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  carae. 
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the  Insurance  Office  was  to  make  liim 
a  grant  of  twelve  francs  for  the  fifth 
week,  the  money  being  provided  by  the 
State  out  of  the  cantonal  taxes.  It  was 
to  the  manifest  advantage,  therefore,  of 
the  cantonal  authorities,  as  of  every 
cantonal  ratepayer,  that  he  should  find 
work  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
came,  a  reason,  of  course,  why  they 
should  all  combine  in  trying  to  help 
him  to  find  it  The  twelve  francs  the 
canton  provided  were  not  to  be  granted 
more  than  twice  to  the  same  person  in 
the  course  of  any  one  year. 

If,  besides  being  a  native  of  the  can- 
ton in  which  he  wa«  working,  the  pol- 
icyholder bad  a  settlement  in  the  town 
or  district,  the  Insurance  Office  was  re- 
quired under  the  BUI  to  provide  for  him 
during  the  sixth  week  of  bis  unemploy- 
ment, if  be  was  unemployed  for  six 
weeks.  It  must  give  him  for  this  sixth 
week  twelve  francs,  the  money  being 
provided  by  the  municipal — or  district 
— authorities  out  of  the  local  rates. 
Thus,  Just  as  it  was  to  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  canton  that  he  had  work 
before  the  end  of  the  fourth  week  of 
bis  unemployment,  it  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  own  locality  that  he  should 
have  It  before  the  end  of  the  fifth 
week. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  if  the  man 
was  still  unemployed,  the  Insurance 
Office  would  wash  its  hands  of  him, 
no  matter  who  he  might  be.  It  would 
have  done  for  him  all  that  it  could  do, 
and  he  would  have  no  further  claim  on 
it.  According  to  Dr.  Wassilieff's  orig- 
inal scheme,  the  policyholder  was  to 
have  twelve  francs  a  week  out  of  the 
local  rates,  not  only  for  one  week  but 
for  every  week  after  the  fifth  week  that 
he  was  unemployed.  It  was  only  be- 
cause there  was  no  chance  of  its  being 
accepted  in  this  form  that  he  modified 
it  During  the  whole  time  a  i>olicy- 
holder  was  unemployed,  however  long 
it  might  be,  the  Labor  Exchange  must 
try  to  find  work  for  him,  always  pro- 


viding that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  find 
it  for  himself.  As  soon  as  he  found  it 
he  must  at  once  begin  to  insure  again: 
he  must  take  out  a  new  insurance  book, 
and  his  employer  must  make  deductions 
from  his  wages  until  he  had  again 
his  thirty  franco  at  the  Insurance 
Office. 

Insurance  against  unemployment  is, 
of  course,  no  guarantee  against  pauper- 
ism.   A  man  may  be  insured  and  yet 
become  a  pauper,  only  if  he  does  the 
fault  will,  as  a  rule,  be  his  own.      As 
things  are,  many  a  man  becomes  a  pau- 
per in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
making  every  effort  to  remain  self-sup- 
porting.   For,  i(  thrown  out  of  work, 
let  him  do  what  he  will,  he  may  be  at 
the  end  of  his  resources  before  he  can 
find  another  Job.      If  insurance  against 
unemployment  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  however,  things  would  be  other- 
wise.   Had  we  here  in  Bngland  a  law 
framed  on  the  same  lines  as  the  meas- 
ure Dr.   Wassilieff  drew  up,  then  all 
who  were  insured — i.e.  all  who  belonged 
to  the  wage-earning  class.  Englishmen 
and  aliens  alike — ^would  be  secure,  in 
case  of  unemployment,  even  if  they  had 
not  a  penny  in  hand,  of  a  provision  of 
128.  6d^  a  week  each  for  four  weeks, 
the   money   being  provided   by   them- 
selves   and    their    former    employers. 
Such  of  them  as  were  English  would  be 
secure  of  a  provision  for  five  weeks,  as 
they  would  receive  for  the  fifth  week, 
if  still  unemployed,  a  grant  of  109.  out 
of  the  National  Exchequer;  and  such  of 
them  as,  besides  being  English,  had 
lived  for  two  years  in  the  district  in 
which  they  had  last  worked,  would  be 
secure  of  one  for  six  weeks,  if  still  un- 
employed, as  during  the  sixth  week  they 
would  receive  lOs.  out  of  the  local  rates. 
Thus,    even    the   aliens    among   them 
would  have  four  good  weeks  in  which 
to   ]o<^    for   work    before   destitution 
could   set   in;   while   the   Englishmen 
would  all  have  five  weeks,  and  many  of 
them  six.    Nor  is  this  all.      During  the 
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whole  time  they  were  unemployed,  they 
would  an,  no  matter  whether  Bngllsh 
or  foreign,  have  expert  officials  at  their 
service,  ready  to  he]^  them  in  every 
possible  way  to  find  work.  These  ben- 
efits they  would  have  even  under  a 
law  framed  on  the  Wassllietf  scheme, 
and  that  this  scheme  might  be  bettered 
no  one  can  deny. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Was- 
slllefl!  scheme  is  that  casual  laborers 
derive  no  benefit  from  it  Another  is 
the  inducement  it  offers  to  employers 
to  give  the  preference,  in  engaging 
hands,  to  men  who  are  not  full  mem- 
bers of  the  Insurance  Institute — that  is, 
to  men  who  have  not  yet  deposited 
thirty  francs  at  the  Insurance  Office; 
for  it  is  only  for  the  men  who  are  full 
members  that  they  can  be  called  upon 
to  help  to  provide  in  case  of  unemploy- 
ment Another  defect  is  the  hindrance 
it  puts  in  the  way  of  the  free  circula- 
tion of  labor,  as  under  it  a  man  who 
had  a  settlement  in  a  district  would 
naturally  be  reluctant  to  remove  else- 
where. Another,  again,  is  the  friction 
between  employers  and  local  authori- 
ties that  might  result  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  scheme.  These  are  serious 
defects,  of  course;  still  surely  not  one 
of  them  is  so  serious  but*that  a  remedy 
mlfi^t  be  found  for  it. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  scheme, 
among  them  must  be  counted  the  fact 
that,  under  it,  not  only  Is  no  induce- 
ment offered  to  men  to  be  unemployed, 
but  what  is  almost  equally  important, 
no  inducement  is  offered  to  those  who 
live  in  the  country  to  fiock  into  towns. 
Then  it  leaves  the  policyholders  free  to 
belong  to  unions  or  not.  Just  as  they 
choose;  and  it  makes  their  claim  to  an 
unemployed  allowance  to  depend  on 
their  willingness  to  accept  work;  and 
these  also  are  merits.  The  merit  par 
emiellenoe  of  the  scheme,  however,  is  its 
cheapness.  It  lays  burdens  on  all 
classes  of  the  community,  it  Is  true,  but 
on  no  class  Is  the  burden  heavy;  except- 


ing in  the  case  of  the  employer  class, 
Indeed,  it  is  apparent  rather  than  real. 
For  under  it,  the  workers  would,  as  we 
have  seen,  receive  more  than  they  give; 
while  both  the  taxpayers  and  the  rate- 
payers would  save  almost  as  much,  if 
not  quite  as  much,  as  they  would 
spend.  A  man  must  already  be  unem- 
ployed for  four  weeks  before  he  could 
claim  one  penny  from  the  State,  it 
must  be  rememt>ered;  and  five  weeks 
before  he  could  claim  one  penny  from 
his  town;  while  no  alien  would  ever  be 
able  to  claim  anything  from  either. 
Twenty  shillings  is  the  most  the  State 
could  ever,  in  any  circumstances,  be 
called  upon  to  pay  any  one  person  in 
one  year.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed, 
that  either  the  State  o^  the  district 
would  ever  be  called  upon  to  pay  more 
than  109.  each;  the  State  and  the  dis- 
trict together — i.«.  the  whole  community 
— therefore  more  than  20«.  for  one  per- 
son in  one  year;  and  that  only  for  a 
person  who  was  unemployed  for  five — 
in  the  case  of  the  district,  six— consec- 
utive weeks. 

How  much  the  unemployed,  who  are 
unemployed  for  five  or  six  weeks,  cost 
the  community  per  head  now,  on  an 
average,  in  poor  relief,  unemployed 
work  and  private  charity,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  precisely;  but  that 
they  cost  less  than  20b.  can  hardly  be 
maintained.  And  the  money  they  cost 
now  degrades  and  pauperizes  those 
who  receive  it;  whereas  the  money 
they  would  cost,  under  an  insurance 
system,  would  help  them  to  preserve 
their  self-respect  by  saving  them  from 
becoming  paupers.  As  it  is,  it  goes  for 
the  most  part  to  the  worthless  among 
them,  to  the  professional  unemployed, 
loafers  who  have  no  wish  to  be  em- 
ployed. But  then  it  would  go  to  the 
worthy — ^the  Labor  Exchange  would 
see  to  that — ^to  those  who  were  out  of 
work  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
and  were  striving  hard  to  find  work.  A 
compulsory   insurance    against   unem- 
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ployment  system  would  be  well  worth 
the  money  It  might  cost»  if  for  nothing 
but  that  it  would  enable  the  community 
to  distinguish  between  the  genuine  un- 
employed and  the  professional  loafer, 
and  to  mete  out  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other  the  treatment  he  merits.  An  un- 
employed who  refused  work  offered  to 
him  by  the  Labor  Exchange,  or  .who 
accepted  it  but  did  not  do  it  would 
not  only  forfeit  his  claim  to  an  unem- 
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ployed  allowance,  but  he  would  stamp 
himself  ae  a  loafer,  and  thereby  f<»r- 
f  eit  all  claim  to  help  of  any  kind,  either 
from  the  community  or  the  Individual. 
He  would  no  longer  have  any  excuse 
for  wandering  round,  preying  on  his 
fellows;  his  occupation  would  be  gone, 
in  fact,  and  unless  he  could  make  up 
his  mind  to  change  his  ways  and  earn 
his  own  daily  bread,  he  would  soon 
find  himself  in  a  penal  institution. 

BdUh  SeUen. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Happily,  in  the  end  Silence  was  in- 
duced to  resign  her  more  fatal  econo- 
mies. 

Whereupon  John  Gospel's  intelli- 
gence put  out  unexpected  powers.  He 
felt  his  heart  strengthened  within  him, 
praised  God  audibly,  and  set  about  to 
show  that  he  had  not  labored  for  years 
under  the  guidance  of  George  Whin- 
nery  in  vain.  The  mere  habit  of  obe- 
dience to  Ills  old  master  carried  him 
along  tn  safe  and  fruitful  methods; 
and,  for  the  rest,  the  season  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  agricultural  disasters. 

John's  mind,  though  incapable  of  a 
philosophic  formula,  was  Imbued  by 
the  Hebraic  conception  of  things,  by  the 
sense  of  the  living  spirit  behind  the  ap- 
pearance which  marks  the  utterances 
of  that  ancient  people,  awake  to  Gk)d. 
Unlettered,  untaught  he  bad  taken  into 
a  retentive  memory  the  roll  of  the 
Psalms,  and  would  follow  the  plough 
and  all  the  work  of  his  hands  with 
some  fine  cadence  upon  his  lips;  and  in 
his  heart  a  resting,  childlike  faith  in  a 
future  blessing  dropping  hour  by  hour 
towards  them  at  the  Farm. 

The  day  of  labor,  thus  liberated  from 
restraint,  and  thus  writ  about  with 
scriptural  promise  and  allusion,  began 
again  to  prosp^,  and  the  spirit  of  Si- 
lence   became    encouraged    and    sus- 


tained.      She  too  felt  the  beckon  of 
the  future  amidst  the  memories  of  the 
past  and  the  torments  of  the  present 
And  her  brain  became  cleared  to  a  final 
resolution.       She   courageously    deter- 
mined that  in  BO  far  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Farm  went  she  would  ig- 
nore the  debts  and  would,  as  in  the  or- 
dinary course,  lend  to  the  land  her  first 
liberal  care  and  solicitude.      If  sacri- 
fice   was    necessary,    it    should    come 
from  the  house  and  be  a  personal  mat- 
ter. 

Apart  from  the  Farm,  her  most  val- 
uable asset  was  the  handsome  furni- 
ture, mellowed  into  beauty  by  age  and 
care,  with  which  the  home  was 
stocked.  This  treasure  she  had  it  in 
her  power  to  surrender,  and,  correcting 
her  first  impulse,  she  told  herself  that 
not  even  the  bureau  should  be  with- 
held. 

Eventually,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Da- 
ker,  it  was  decided  that  a  public  sale 
should  take  place  at  the  Farm  in  the 
week  before  Midsummer  Day.  But 
'Silence  did  not  demur  when  the  clergy- 
man proposed  an  attempt  to  part  with 
a  few  of  the  goods  by  private  treaty 
and,  as  he  hoped,  more  profitably. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Daker  knew 
nothing  of  the  coldness  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Whinneiy  family 
and  the  Hall.      The  park  ot  the  Ame- 
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sons  lay  some  distance  to  the  north-east 
of  Hauksgarth  and  behind  the  Fell.  It 
was  not  within  the  parish  of  his  min* 
istration,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  family  was  small.  Moreover, 
Whinnery's  reticence  could  be  abso- 
lutely effective  when  he  chose  to  make 
it  so,  and  on  the  matter  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  Arnesons  he  had  been  greatly 
resolved.  By  this  time  Colonel  Ameson 
had  shuffled  himself  out  of  life  under 
an  accumulating  burden  of  petty  dis- 
asters induced  by  petty  mismanage- 
ment, and  Harold  Ameson  had  entered 
iuto  possession.  It  was  to  Harold, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  Daker  resolved  to 
carry  the  story  of  Silence's  distresses, 
with  a  view  to  procuring  a  profitable 
sale  of  the  bureau. 

Harold  was  now  a  man  nearing  mid- 
dle age;  his  appearance  had  not  im- 
proved with  his  years;  his  fair  coloring 
was  of  the  Norse — a  coloring  which 
flourishes  into  great  beauty  under  aus- 
tere and  healthy  living;  but  which,  un- 
der dissipation,  washes  out  to  patchy 
pallor  and  sickliness.  It  did  not  cor- 
rect this  result  when  he  affected  the 
dandy  deportment  and  dress,  not  of  the 
robust  specimens  of  the  Regenf  s  time 
and  of  the  heyday  at  Wader's — men 
who  carried  their  folly  with  a  splendor 
that  half  condoned  it— bit  of  the  vain 
and  feeble  copyists  who  drearily  imi- 
tated their  stronger  prototypes  through 
William's  reign.  The  decline  of  the 
Arnesons  under  Harold  would  probably 
be  in  extravagant  display  and  rapid 
ruin,  unless  something  swooped  upon 
.  him  in  his  early  career  and  mercifully 
stopped  it 

Mr.  Daker  had  thought  it  well  to  dis- 
patch a  letter  to  the  Squire  before  mak- 
ing a  personal  call.  A  day  or  two 
later  he  himself  arrived  at  t^e  Hall, 
and  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  draw- 
ing-it)om,  where  he  was  told  that  Mr. 
Ameson  awaited  him.  As  he  entered 
he  remarked  that  a  lady  hastily  rose 
from   a  chair  near  the  window  and 


passed  from  the  TOom  by  another  door. 
Mr.  Daker  knew  her  as  Mrs.  Ameson. 
She  was  young,  a  branette,  and  hand- 
some; but  her  spirited  features  were 
marred  by  some  besetting  care,  which 
subdued  the  natural  sparkle  of  a  viva- 
cious nature,  and  pxoduced  upon  the 
face  a  brooding  shadow.  At  times  a 
flash  from  the  fine  daiic  eyes,  like  a 
leap  of  the  sword  from  the  scabbard, 
would  cut  this  seated  gloom.  Such  a 
look,  as  she  left  the  room,  she  threw 
back  upon  the  clergyman.  The  Squire 
stood  upon  the  hearthrag,  handling, 
with  rather  a  supercilious  air,  the  notQ 
which  Mr.  Daker  believed  him  to  have 
received  a  day  or  two  earlier. 

The  drawing-room  was  long  and  spa- 
cious; the  walls  were  white  in  coloring, 
and  the  elaborate  furnishing  and  uphol- 
stery was  genuine  old  French.  Harold, 
the  well-attired  centre-piece  to  this  ex- 
pensive luxury,  did  not  advance  to 
meet  his  visitor,  and  when  Mr.  Daker 
bad  passed  through  the  space  between 
the  door  and  the  hearth,  and  had  ac- 
cepted Harold's  cool  two  fingers,  he 
looked  somewhat  shrewdly  at  the  fine 
appearance  before  him  of  a  Ugh  stock, 
huge  lapels,  tight  trousers  and  elabo- 
rate waistcoat,  anxious  for  signs  of  the 
living  heart  of  a  man  beneath.  The 
Squire's  first  remark  was  in  the  last 
degree  unexpected. 

*'Your  note  unf ortnnatrty  fell  into  my 
wife's  hands,  Mr.  Daker,"  said  he  in 
a  thin  harsh  voice.  **I  have  but  now 
received  it  Surely  .  it  is  to  the 
young  person's  landlord  you  should 
apply?" 

Mr.  Daker's  surprised  eyes  perused 
the  aristocratic,  inharmonious  face  for 
a  moment  before  he  found  a  reply. 
Over  the  features  a  furtive  look 
seemed  to  steal  and  vanish,  playing 
hide-and-seek  under  the  fine  wrinkles, 
the  cultivated  sameness  of  expreesioii, 
the  thinning  temples  about  which  the 
hair  was  tutored. 

'Bat  it  is  precisely  against  that  land- 
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lord  I  am  striving  to  defend  her!"  cried 
he. 

"Ah!  He  Is  a  rogue?*'  answered 
Harold.  "Very  possible!  I  have,  how- 
ever, enough  to  do  in  looking  after  my 
own  tenants.  I  cannot  undertake  the 
tenants  of  other  pei^le.** 

The  voice,  a  high  falsetto,  had  that 
exaggerated,  irritably  determined  note 
which  is  least  expressive  of  a  really 
firm  will. 

"Silence  is  the  last  of  the  Whin- 
nerys,"  returned  Mr.  Daker,  "the  only 
one  remaining  of  the  family  to  whom 
your  father  owed  his  life,  and  you,  in 
consequence,  your  existence,  Mr.  Ame- 
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son. 

Harold's  mouth,  that  feature  at  odds 
with  the  better  mould  of  the  rest, 
slightly  opened  In  a  smile  which  was 
merely  an  affair  of  the  muscles  and 
teeth,  and  which  produced  a  desolating, 
cheerless  effect,  frightful  to  Mr.  Da* 
ker'fl  genla]  heart. 

"D'  ybu  call  that  a  boon?'*  he  asked 
with  a  shrlll-laugb. 

"It  was  bought  with  the  price  of  an- 
other's," said  Mr.  Daker  gravely. 

"My  father's  was,  you  mean.  A 
flghtlng  chap  of  the  name  of  Whinnery 
got  skewered  Instead  of  him — ^that  's 
the  tale,  isn't  it?  As  for  myself,  am  I 
resiK>n8lble  either  for  that  or  for  my 
own  existence?  Bothered  if  I  know 
whether  I  value  my  existence  or  not 
The  whole  business  of  living  seems  to 
me  a  damned  queer  one.  But  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Daker,  I  'm  a  bit  of  a  phil- 
osopher, and  I  mean  to  get  out  of  it 
what  I  can."  He  gave  another  shrill 
laugh,  an  indescribably  pointless  laugh, 
powo'less  to  enliven  or  change  the  set- 
tled dull  stare  of  his  light-colored  eyes. 
"Ton  my  word  now!  That  's  how  I 
look  at  it" 

"It  lies  with  every  man  to  make  his 
existence  what  he  will,*  said  Mr. 
Daker. 

"I  've  begun  mine  badly,  you  think? 
I  've  a  bit  of  a  reputation,  have  I?" 


replied  Harold,  not  without  some  easy 
pride  in  remembered  scandals.  "From 
your  point  of  view  as  a  clergyman  let 
us  grant  it.  But  the  Amesons  have 
always  been  good  Churchmen,  and 
since  you,  a  clergyman,  apply  to  me,  I 
am  willing  to  head  a  subscription  list, 
to  help  the  young  person  out  of  her  dif- 
ficulty." 

So  saying,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
purse  of  knitted  silk  having  gold  em- 
bossed rings,  and  searching  in  it  with 
his  slender  white  finger  and  polished 
almond-shaped  nail,  drew  out  a  gold 
coin,  which  he  offered  to  Mr.  Daker, 
who  Ignored  it 

"Gome,  Mr.  Arneson,"  said  the 
clergyman,  "one  does  not  offer  people 
like  the  Whlnnerys  charity.  Thought- 
ful human  help  you  can  give  them — 
that  and  a  recognition  of  their  worth. 
But  nothing  else." 

"By  Gad!    /  wouldn't  refuse  gold." 

The  slim  finger  slipped  back  the  coin 
with  the  haste  of  the  spendthrift's 
greed.  Then  he  tossed  the  purse  in 
the  air  carelessly,  caught  it  again, 
dandled  and  squeezed  it  in  his  palm, 
and  replaced  it  in  his  pocket  The 
feel  of  its  fulness  was  accompanied  by 
a  snatching  uneasiness  of  mind,  almost 
physical  in  its  intensity — a  sense  of  the 
flux  in  things,  of  instability,  of  a  perpet* 
ual  pouring  away,  as  of  something  bot- 
tomless and  unsound  in  existence. 

"Damned  if  I  know  where  the  money 
goes,"  he  muttered,  his  curious  inhar- 
monious mouth  drooping  and  his  eyes 
mechanically  wandering  about  the 
apartment 

Mr.  Daker  contemplated  in  amaxed 
silence  this  light  feather-brained  man, 
whose  attention,  borne  suddenly  away 
from  the  immediate  issue,  had  become 
sucked  into  some  habitual  and  gloomy 
cave  of  the  mind. 

"Let  us  come  to  the  point"  said  he 
firmly  after  his  pause;  and  Harold  with 
a  Jerk  readjusted  his  countenance.  "In 
Older  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  off  the 
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alleged  debts.  Mistress  Whlnnery  is 
compelletl  to  sell  some  of  tbe  very  old 
and  very  handsome  furniture  she  pos- 
sesses. Amongst  other  things  is  a 
lieantifnl  old  bureau.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  to  you *• 

"Not  in  my  line,  Mr.  Daker.  By 
Gad!  Farm  furniture  in  the  Hall!  My 
taste  runs  to  Louis  Quatorze  and  the 
French  style.  It  is  true,  I  am  a  con- 
noisseur-  " 

And  there  his  talk,  thrown  out  rap- 
idly. Jerkily,  broke  off  with  a  snap.  He 
fingered  one  of  his  short  fair  whiskers 
and  stared  open-mouthed,  with  his 
empty  ilzity  of  look,  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. 

"Well,**  he  broke  out  again  suddenly, 
"what  'a  it  like?" 

Mr.  Daker,  startled  at  the  change  of 
front,  described  the  beauties  of  the 
bureau. 

"I  'm  deuced  hard  up  for  the  mo- 
ment,*' said  Harold,  moving  his  head 
about  as  though  looking  for  a  way  of 
escape.  "But  I  don*t  mind  giving  ten 
pounds  for  the  thing.  I  daresay,'*  he 
muttered  in  an  undertone,  as  though 
arguing  with  himself,  "that  I  could  re- 
sell it  to  my  bailiff  for  ten  guineas.  No 
doubt  I  could.    Yes.      That's  it" 

With  a  knit  brow,  again  he  stared  at 
nothing  in  particular.  He  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  and  drew  It  out 
again.  The  fingers  had  a  nervous 
quiver  as  though  suspended  from  some 
blind  habit  and  itching  for  relief. 

And  this,  in  effect,  concluded  the  in- 
terview. Mr.  Daker  perceived  with 
what  manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal, 
and  abandoning  his  efforts  as  useless, 
withdrew  from  the  cool,  wide  drawing- 
room.  As  he  passed  through  the  hall, 
he  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Arneson's  hand- 
some gloomy  face  watching  him,  with- 
out attempt  at  concealment,  through 
the  chink  of  a  half -open  door.  The  in- 
cident affected  him  as  something  ex- 
traordinarily sinister. 

It  needed  all  the  light  of  the  morning 


and  the  beauty  of  the  Bay  lying  at  peace 
in  the  rugged  cup  of  the  hills,  to  steal 
from  his  face  the  unpleasant  impression 
of  his  visit. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

When  Mr.  Nasshiter  saw  that  the 
Farm  was  apparently  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  the  blow  he  had  dealt  it, 
when,  instead  of  desolation  and  neglect 
he  beheld  there  the  ordinary  tale  of  la- 
bor and  the  busy  operations  in  the 
fields,  he  cursed  under  his  breath  and 
vowed  to  get  even  with  Mistress  Whln- 
nery in  the  end.  The  news  of  the 
projected  sale  of  her  goods  being  pur- 
posely bruited  abroad  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, that  also  disturbed  him,  the  rumor 
bringing  him  down  post-haste  to  the 
I>arsonage  at  Summerdale  for  a  call. 

Mr.  Daker  prepared  to  interview  his 
visitor  with  distaste,  being  persuaded 
that  the  errand  he  came  on  was  no 
more  than  the  errand  of  a  rogue.  But  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  the  man's 
purpose  was  simply  a  suggestion  of  the 
advantage  likely  to  be  offered  in  the 
sale  of  a  piece  or  two  of  the  furniture 
by  private  treaty. 

If  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  ideas 
supported  from  such  a  quarter,  he  was 
more  perplexed  when  the  man  named 
himself  as  a  possible  buyer.  An  of- 
fer from  this  source  could  only  be 
viewed  with  suspicion,  and  Mr.  Daker 
was  on  his  guard  from  the  moment 
Nasshiter  made  it  To  gain  time  for 
reflection,  he  handed  him  a  list  of  the 
effects,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
handsome  four-post  bed  on  which 
George  Whlnnery  and  his  wife  had 
died,  and  the  bureau  in  the  kitchen. 

It  did  not  surprise  Mr.  Daker  that 
urion  these  two  articles  Nasshiter  set 
his  immediate  choice,  for  he  himself 
had  described  their  beauty,  but  he  was 
puEEled  to  detect  in  him  an  extraordi- 
nary eagerness  after  their  possession. 
This  disposition  in  itself  seemed  to 
warn  him  against  the  sale;  yet  he  could 
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conceive  no  reason  for  opposiu^r  the 
purchase.  One  thing  at  least  he 
could  do,  and  that  was  to  harden  his 
heart  to  some  stiffness  in  the  terms. 
And  in  this  he  hoped  he  was  successful, 
for  Nasshiter  betrayed  a  rising  fury 
when  the  prices  on  the  articles  were 
named. 

"Thirty  pund  for  the  bed!"  cried  he. 
"And  twenty-five  for  the  bureau! 
That's  fair  robbery,  Mr.  Daker.  I 
looked  for  better  dealing  from  the 
Church." 

"It  is  the  business  of  the  Ohurch  to 
protect  the  orphan  and  defenceless/* 
said  Mr.  Daker  sharply.  "The  prices 
I  name  are  Just  ones.  And  you  are 
under  no  obligation  to  buy." 

Even  while  disputing  the  prices,  fum- 
ing and  threatening  and  haggling  stub- 
bornly over  every  pound,  Nasshiter*s 
grip  on  his  intention  to  purchase  did 
not,  as  Mr.  Daker  remarked,  appear 
to  slacken.  He  displayed  a  rage  af- 
ter possession,  and  that  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  bureau.  But  if  he  was 
resolved  upon  his  side,  Mr.  Daker  was 
no  less  so  upon  his;  and  in  the  end 
Nasshiter  was  forced  to  accept  the 
teems,  recording  them  with  a  shaky 
hand  in  a  leathern  pocket-book. 

"I  call  it  fair  robbery.  Ye  *re  bleed- 
ing me,  the  creditor,"  cried  he. 

When  the  man  had  gone,  so  myste- 
rious did  the  circumstance  of  his  visit 
appear  and  so  hard  to  interpret,  that 
Mr.  Daker  began  to  experience  the 
,  clearness  of  sight  inseparable  from  the 
single  eye,  and  became  convinced  that 
the  rogue  was  practising  some  deep  vll- 
lany  upon  him,  and  through  him  upon 
Silence. 

In  the  end,  it  was  Silence  herself 
who  settled  the  matter. 

Feeling  that  he  had  been  in  error  in 
attempting  to  deal  with  Nasshiter,  Mr. 
Daker  visited  her  to  impart  the  new.s 
of  the  man's  call  and  proposition.  And 
Silence's  etyes  flashed  with  unwonted 
fire  at  the  recital.      She  stepped  to  the 


bureau    and   laid    her   hand   upon   it. 

"Mr.  Daker,"  said  she,  "I  winna  let 
my  fadder's  desk  fall  to  Mester  Nas- 
shiter, nor  the  bed  he  died  on  neither. 
I  'd  rayder  tak'  less  money  from  some 
straight,  honest  mon." 

That  was  the  end  of  Mr.  Daket*s 
scheme  in  so  far  as  it  touched  Nas- 
shiter, but  Silence's  speech  lent  him  a 
new  idea.  His  mind  seemed  to  re- 
ceive an  intimation,  even  a«  he  stood 
in  George  Whinnery's  kitchen,  that  the 
bureau  must  be  saved  to  Silence  though 
the  coat  be  heavy.  He  returned  home 
to  communicate  in  writing  Mistress 
Whinnery's  refusal  to  Nasshiter,  and  to 
inform  him  that  the  matter  must  drop. 
His  next  attempt  was  in  sheer  trust  In 
Heaven.  It  happened  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  saved 
from  his  narrow  income,  and  dexK>sited 
for  safety  in  the  Bank  of  Kendal.  Con- 
sidering the  fact,  he  found  in  it  an  evi- 
dence of  want  of  that  broad  faith  on 
which  he  desired  to  found  his  exist- 
ence. 

"Better,"  said  he,  "to  have  treasure 
in  Heaven.  The  only  safe  speculation 
is  faith  in  God." 

And  he  drew  the  money  out  of  the 
bank  and  carried  it  to  Silence. 

"It  is  I  who  will  buy  the  bureau, 
Silence,"  said  he.  "This  is  all  I  am 
able  to  give  for  the  present,  but  by 
Midsummer  Day  I  shaU  be  able  to  add 
another  five  pounds.  Keep  the  money 
by  you  and  keep  the  bureau  also  until 
the  day  of  the  sale." 

The  summer  crept  on,  and  the  bureau 
remained  in  its  old  comer,  half  com- 
forting the  girl  by  its  many  associations, 
half  grieving  her  by  a  reminder  that 
her  father's  injunction  was  alreadyt  in 
fact,  disregarded.  Inside  lay  the 
money  Mr.  Daker  had  given  her.  and 
with  it  whatever  sum  she  could  pinch 
and  save  from  the  sale  of  dairy  and 
other  produce,  and  by  drastic  economy 
in  household  expenditure. 

During  these  last  weeks  she  seemed 
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to  live  suspended  between  past  and  fu- 
ture— in  some  dark  place  that  had  no 
poHltion  in  Time's  revolution.  Bvery- 
tliing  that  had  been  or  that  would  be 
was  too  obviously  knit  into  the  work 
of  the  moment;  the  burden  of  the  debts 
fatally  frustrating  the  day's  labor,  and 
the  uttermost  outcome  for  the  future 
being  no  more  than  bareness  and  hard- 
ship. 

In  one  thing  she  was  fortunate:  her 
household  was  united  with  her  as  in  a 
common  aim.  To  John  Gospel  and 
Jinny  Tiffin  the  possible  loss  of  the 
Farm  was  a  grief  only  second  to  her 
own.  They  both  resigned  all  claim  to 
wages,  and  consented  that  the  food 
should  be  reduced  to  the  simplicity 
and  austerity  practised  in  a  siege. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  sus- 
pense, while  the  exterior  appearance  of 
the  Farm  was  prosperous,  the  fields 
brave  with  promise,  the  live  stock  well 
tended  and  fed,  in  the  interior  the 
pinch  of  actual  .deprivation  was  felt. 

In  the  last  week  before  Midsummer 
Dny  the  pinch,  tlie  "sair  stint"  at  the 
Farm  reached  Its  most  acute  phase. 
Every  peuny  that  could  be  spared  had 
been  laid  aside  and  locked  in  the  bu- 
reau; once  there  and  consecrated  to  the 
debts,  no  pressure  of  hunger  could  in- 
duce the  heroic  trio  to  draw  from  the 
store.  In  their  simple  judgment,  all 
that  the  desk  contained — and  by  this 
time  it .  was  a  good  sum,  and  more 
money  than  Silence  in  her  life  had  seen 
gathered  together  before— was  Nas- 
shiter^B,  and  pride  as  well  as  honesty 
forbade  them  to  extract  the  smallest 
coin  from  the  heap.  There  came  a  day 
when  John,  returning  from  a  sale  of 
new  potatoes  and  other  garden  produce 
at  Kendal  market,  brought  back  a  sum 
below  that  wanted,  for  the  daily  wages; 
and  since  Silence  was  scrupulous  to 
pay  the  one  or  two  laborers  she  re- 
tained, she  must  add  to  it  the  little  she 
had  reserved  from  the  sale  of  milk  and 
butter  for  their  own  uses.      She  paid 


the  men  and  dismissed  them.  Having 
done  so,  she  was  unable  to  renew  the 
household  stores,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  house  save  a  little  butter- 
milk. 

"Thee  get  to  the  door,  John,  and  lock 
it,"  said  Silence  as  they  gathered  for 
the  evening  meal,  "lest  anyone  step  in 
and  see  us." 

The  buttermilk  was  poured  into  three 
mugs;  the  table  was  lit  by  a  candle  of 
rush-pith  and  fat,  which  was  of  their 
own  making.  The  simple  flame  cast 
a  flickering,  feeble  light  on  the  three 
anxious  faces  and  on  the  labor-worn 
hands.  It  was  a  dark,  still  night,  with 
the  heat  of  summer  in  the  air;  but  the 
windows,  for  the  sake  of  honest  pri- 
vacy, were  closed. 

"We  winnat  be  o'erfaced  with  prying 
eyes,"  old  Jinny  had  said. 

As  for  John,  the  food  being  meagre.* 
he  would  add  to  it,  at  least,  the  sauce 
of  a  blessing. 

"It  's  nobbut  thin  picking,  but  we 
uiun  savver  it  with  praise.  I've 
known  war  stint."  said  he. 

And  he  raised  to  the  God  from  whom 
the  lions  "seek  their  prey,"  a  gentle  re- 
minder that  some  of  His  children  fared 
worse  than  the  beasts.  Then  with 
thankfulness  he  lifted  the  mug  to  his 
lips.  The  answer,  already  on  its  way, 
came  quick  and  sweet.  The  meal  was 
hardly  over  when  a  knock  was  heard, 
and  Silence  herself  went  out  to  answer 
it. 

"Who  '8  there?"  cried  she,  without 
drawing  the  bolt. 

For  the  dread  of  Nasshiter  hung  over 
her  mind,  and  for  the  rest  she  was  res- 
olute to  conceal  the  extremity  of  her 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

"It  '8  Harry  Rennie,"  cried  a  hearty 
voice  outside.  "I  've  made  bold  to 
come  with  a  handful  of  morts  and 
dabs." 

The  words  carried  to  Silence  a  re- 
minder of  the  sea — ^never  far  from  her 
thoughts — of    the   sea    with    its    vast 
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stores,  and  of  the  absence  of  Silver 
who  could  manage  the  boat,  and  with 
bis  fishing  keep  hunger  at  bay. 

•*Thank  ye  kindly,  Harry  Rennie," 
she  made  shift  to  cry  through  her  dazed 
emotion;  "but  I  sbannet  buy  to-neet." 

"Nay,  Silence!"  cried  the  good  voice 
outside.  "I  ask  no  price  for  these. 
Open  the  door  and  tak'  a  look  at  'em.*' 

And  Silence,  trembling  a  little, 
opened  the  door.  Outside  stood  a  man 
of  about  thirty,  with  a  burnt,  healthy 
face,  and  wearing  the  cap  and  Jacket 
of  a  boatman.  The  dress  stirred  Si- 
lence's heart  with  memories,  and  in  her 
weakness  a  mist  came  over  her  eyes 
and  a  renewed  trembling  to  her  limbs. 
The  man  raised  the  lantern  he  carried 
to  look  searchingly  in  her  face. 

"Thou  'rt  hard-boden  [in  difficul- 
ties]," said  he  in  a  softened  voice; 
"my  mudder  sent  me  to  thee.  If  a 
matter  of  five  pund  wad  hearten  thee, 
I  've  a  note  on  Kendal  Bank  with  me." 

"I  'm  hard-boden,  and  thou  'rt  main 
good,  Harry  Rennie,"  said  Silence;  "but 
I  see  no  road  at  present  to  repay.  I 
cannot  tak'  thy  money." 

"Nay!  but  tak'  it,"  said  Harry. 

She  shook  her  head  gently,  faintly 
smiled,  placed  her  hands  behind  her 
back,  and  unconsciously  her  weary  eyes 
glanced  upwards  to  the  sky. 

"Weel!  I've  a  bit  of  siller  with  me. 
Tak'  that  onyways.  We  'st  nlver  miss 
it.  It  '11  be  better  in  thy  pocket  than 
in  mine." 

What  Silence  might  have  said  to  this 
did  not  appear,  for  a  big  hand  was 
stretched  over  her  shoulder,  and  John's 
voice  broke  into  the  converse. 

"I  '11  tak'  it,  Hester  Harry!"  cried  he. 
"It  comes  straight  from  tlie  Lord." 

And  before  a  word  more  was  spoken 
Harry  Rennie  had  deposited  the  fish 
and  the  coin  in  the  hands  of  John,  and 
was  running  as  though  for  his  life  to 
the  gate.  John's  blessing,  shouted  after 
him,  followed  through  the  darkness  like 
a  streak  of  light. 


Silence  turned  into  the  kitchen  witb 
the  money  in  her  hand. 

"Jinny!"  said  she  in  a  breatliless 
voice,  her  eyes  shining  strangely;  "we 
'st  sup  on  morts  to-neet,  after  all.  John,, 
run  out  and  buy  bread  from  a  n^f^bor. 
To-morrow  we  'st  hev  flour.  I  'U  get 
a  stick  or  two  alight  There  'U  be 
enough  food  for  a  week.  And  in  a 
week's  time  comes  the  sale." 

The  coin  Harry  had  pressed  into 
John's  hand  was  a  gold  one. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  rogue  with  an  uncontrolled  temr 
per  can  rarely  keep  his  own  counsel. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Mr.  Daker. 
riding  along  the  highway,  encountered 
Nasshiter.  The  heavy  brooding  face 
of  the  man  lightened  when  he  saw  the 
clergyman,  and,  pulling  up  his  horse, 
he  greeted  him  with  a  trivial  question- 
or  two,  and  then  passed  to  the  inquiry 
as  to  whether  the  bureau  would  be 
presented  at  the  sale  of  Mistress  Whin- 
nery's  goods.  Mr.  Daker,  who  saw  no 
reason  why  the  truth  should  be  con- 
cealed, replied  that  this  would  not  be 
the  case;  whereupon  Nasshiter  fell  into 
a  sudden  and  stupendous  rage.  So  vio- 
lent, indeed,  was  the  outburst,  that  the 
clergyman  thought  well  to  ride  away 
amidst  the  shower  of  his  oaths,  being 
brought  by  the  exhibition  to  a  very  re- 
flective mood.  What  was  the  bureau 
that  it  should  affect  a  man  to  that 
height  of  emotion?  As  an  article  of 
furniture  it  was  desirable,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  art  of  a  most  uncommon 
beauty.  But  was  Nasshiter  a  connois- 
seur, a  man  of  taste,  a  collector  of 
antiques,  that  he  should  be  moved  to 
this  passion  of  disappointment  in  miss- 
ing its  possession? 

The  sale  was  now  close  at  hand;  by 
the  results  Silence's  fate  and  that  of 
the  Farm  would  be  decided.  Three 
days  before  it  was  to  take  place  she 
left  her  work  in  the  afternoon  and 
came  into  the  kitchen,  desiring  to  be 
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alone  for  tbe  last  time  amidst  the  un- 
clianged  and  familiar  surroundings. 
Sbe  sat  down  in  her  mother's  chair 
apon  the  hearth  and  leaned  her  tired 
bead  against  the  handsome  canred  hack. 
Mer  face  was  pinched  and  white  with 
deprivation  and  hard  labor.  The  bu- 
reau still  stood  in  its  comer,  but  that 
evening  she  Intended  to  empty  it  in 
readiness  for  its  removal  to  Mr.  Ba- 
ker's house  the  next  morning.  Follow- 
ing the  removal  of  the  bureau  would 
come  the  preparation  for  the  sale. 

Silence  shrank  Indescribably  from 
the  bustle,  the  turmoil,  and  upheaval. 
She  felt  as  one  who  is  condemned  to 
pass  through  some  nightmare  of  the 
sleeping  brain,  open-eyed  and  In  pos- 
session of  her  senses.  Yet  to  suffer- 
ing of  her  own  it  was  possible  to  bend; 
but  how  would  Silver  feel  when  he  re- 
tomed  to  find  the  bouse  emptied  and 
rifled  of  all  that  made  it  beautiful  and 
homelike?  She  was  assured  that  he 
would  return;  brain  and  heart  rested  in 
that  conviction  without  questioning  the 
how  or  where.  But  her  dream  of  wel- 
coming him  back  to  the  same  old  home 
was  altered — ^was  despoiled. 

The  door  of  the  kitchen  was  open  to 
the  little  hall,  and  the  house-door  also 
stood  wide,  for  tbe  day  was  hot  and  the 
breeze  that  entered  welcome,  coming  as 
it  did  from  the  south-west  with  a  taste 
of  the  salt  of  the  sea.  Bven  the  win- 
dows were  thrown  back,  for  no  longer 
did  she  fear  prying  eyes  upon  her;  all 
her  distresses  were  public  property, 
why,  therefore,  should  cOie  shut  herself 
from  an  intruding  world?  In  that  bour 
she  had  forgotten  the  shifts  practised 
through  weeks;  she  sat  with  closed 
eyes  just  thinking— thinking— caring 
little  whether  the  chance  glance  of  one 
or  of  another  should  fall  upon  her. 

The  image  of  Nasshiter  did  not  pass 
her  mind;  the  idea  of  him  had  been 
merged  for  some  time  in  the  debts  that 
wefe  the  cause  of  her  trouble.  She 
had  even  ceased  to  puzzle  over  the 


questlMi  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  his 
claim,  losing  sight  of  that  and  all  else 
in  her  tremendous  effort  to  free  the 
Farm  and  herself. 

It  might  have  been  for  some  fifteen 
minutes  that  she  permitted  herself  the 
attitude  of  exhaustion,  secure  in  her 
solitude  and  fearing  no  interruption. 
Mrs.  Tiffin  was  down  in  the  garden 
and  John  in  the  yard  or  the  fields;  the 
laborers,  whom  she  had  last  paid  on  the 
night  of  Harry  Ronnie's  visit,  had  not 
been  recalled,  nor  wonld  they  be  sum- 
moned until  the  sale  decided  the  future 
of  the  Farm.  She  herself,  perhaps 
ashamed  of  the  bitter  respite  she  had 
stolen,  would  shortly  take  up  again 
her  portion  of  the  daily  labor;  as  it 
was,  u  drowsiness  began  to  fall  upon 
her,  soothing  her  fatigue  and  lulling 
her  thoughts.  From  this  condition  she 
was  aroused  by  a  start,  her  opening 
eyes  looking  straight  and  sharply 
towards  the  window,  to  catch  sight  of 
the  form  of  Mr.  Nasshiter  slinking 
away  from  it  with  an  obvious  effort  to 
remain  undetected. 

Silence  lost  no  time  in  hesitation; 
with  an  instinct  as  clear  as  it  was  sud- 
den, she  sprang  to  tlie  door,  passed 
through  it  into  the  haU  and  closed  it 
behind  her.  She  had  but  time  for 
this,  when  Nasshiter  walked  in  by  the 
front  to  find  the  slim  girl,  white  with 
the  sense  of  outrage,  defending  the 
threshold  of  her  kitchen  with  her  arms. 
Nasshiter,  on  his  side,  did  not  attempt 
to  disguise  the  atrocity  of  his  intention; 
what  he  meant  to  do,  that  he  must  ac- 
complish with  dispatch;  he  neither 
greeted  her,  nor  lost  time  in  questions 
or  preliminaries,  but  went  straight  to 
his  mark. 

*'I  '11  ask  ye  to  shift  out  of  ray  way. 
Mistress,"  said  he  with  a  gruff  authori- 
tative bearing;  "I  'm  master  here,  as  ye 
know.  I've  my  cart  with  me  and  my 
men.  I  'm  here  to  move  off  some  of 
my  stuff  at  yance." 

"Your  stuff?"  cried  Silence,  her  face 
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and  voice  dianglng  with  the  arming  of 
her  mind  to  its  last  effoirt  of  courage 
and  resistance.  "Nought  in  this  house 
is  youm  nor  ivver  sliall  be.  By  what 
reet  do  ye  step  over  my  threshold?" 

"What  reet?  I  'm  landlord.  Stint 
should  have  learned  ye  better  manners, 
by  this.  Out  of  my  road  and  mak  na 
bodderment  about  it*' 

"I  shannet  move.  Ye  *ve  no  reet 
here." 

"No  reet?  Then  Where's  my  rent?" 
As  he  spoke  he  bent  down,  suddenly 
peering  into  her  face  with  hard,  search- 
ing eyes.  It  was  a  nightmare  of  hor- 
ror to  have  the  hateful  countenance 
thrust  so  close,  to  be  compelled  to  look 
back  with  steady  defiance.  It  was  but 
for  an  instant;  she  plucked  senses,  spul, 
and  mind  away  from  the  impression  to 
some  aloof  position  of  her  own,  and  at- 
tained composure. 

"Ye  'st  have  the  rent  I  'st  pay  my 
debts,"  said  she  Quietly. 

Nasshiter  raised  himself  sharply. 
Her  words,  her  manner,  had  given  him 
all  he  yearned  to  know.  He  might 
play,  7>m8t  play,  his  ruthless  game  to 
the  end;  his  initial  st^s  had  heavily 
committed  him  and  there  was  no  draw- 
ing back;  one  more  decisive  move  and 
he  could  be  master  of  the  issue.  Of 
late,  a  wretched  palsying  conviction 
had  crept  over  him,  that  the  situation 
itself  was  master  and,  as  a  morass 
into  which  one  rashly  treads,  would  end 
in  sucking  him  down.  In  his  relief  he 
reassumed  the  cloak  of  bluster. 

"Pay  wilt  ta?  I  'd  gaily  weel  like  to 
see  thee  do  't!  So  thou  '11  pay? 
Thou  '11  shape  to  do  more  than  thy  fad- 
der  could?  Have  done  with  talk.  I  '11 
have  n^  furniture.  I  'm  here  to  tak'  it" 

••That  wad  be  robbery.  Ye  dar*  na 
do  sic  a  thing." 

"I  dar*  na?  And  me  landlord!  Out 
of  my  way,  I  say." 

••No  man  's  a  reet  in  my  kitchen  agen 
my  will  as  who  he  is.  I  shannet 
move.    Ye  're  in  the  wrang." 
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'Show  me  my  money,  then." 

•Na.  Time  's  not  up.  Ye  gave  me 
till  Midsummer  Day.  Ye  cannot  ask 
for  't  till  then." 

••I  'm  to  wait  thy  time,  am  I?  I  'd 
rayder  tak'  my  own.  I  've  a  mind  to 
help  mysen  to  my  reets  now." 

•'Ye  have  no  reets  here,  and  ye  know 
it  Ye  mun  bide  till  the  settlement  on 
Midsummer  Day.  I  'm  a  lone  lass,  but 
I  ^m  in  my  own  house." 

•'Let  me  by,  I  say." 

••Na,  Mester  Nasshiter.  I  shannet 
move." 

••Thou  winnat?  Then  I  'U  mak'  thee." 

He  advanced  menacingly  and  then 
paused.  The  desperate  defiance  in  the 
small  face  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  re- 
solve, the  mental  energy  in  the  eyes, 
the  wild  assertion  of  the  authority  of 
the  spirit  triumphed  over  him  for  a 
moment  Silence  had  no  clue  to  the 
motive  of  the  outrage  he  seemed  pre- 
pared to  perpetrate.  Her  thoughts  in 
vain,  behind  the  concentration  of  her 
resistance,  sought  for  an  explanation  of 
bis  act  Was  it  simply  the  instinct  of 
a  brutal  nature  to  terrorize  and  oppress? 
Against  the  attempt,  she  flung  herself 
in  a  kind  of  disdain,  nor  was  surprised 
to  see  him  hesitate.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  crash  of  strong  men's  feet 
down  the  gravel  apxiroach  to  the  door 
apprised  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  hired 
helpers  in  this  sorry  business.  The 
sound  heartened  him  and  broke  the 
superstitious  scare  with  which  the 
looks  of  the  girl  affected  him.  He 
must  strike  now  if  he  struck  at  alL  A 
f  lirtive  look  of  preoccupation  and  huiry 
came  into  his  face. 

"Here  come  my  chaps,"  said  be  has- 
tily, absently.  '•Why  hannet  tiiey 
browt  the  cart  down  to  the  door,  hang 
'em?  Now,  lass,  thee  tak'  thysen  out  of 
my  road.     They  want  the  bureau." 

But  Silence  settled  herself  the  more 
firmly. 

'•The  bureau?"  questioned  she 
quietly. 
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'Aye.    The  bureau.    Ck>me,  ehift!*' 

*The  bureau  'a  not  mine  to  give  or 
sell.  Ye  're  for  robbing  soroeb*ry  that 
isna  me." 

**Not  thine!'*  exclaimed  Nassbiter,  his 
lip  and  Jaw  falling  in  the  staring  dis- 
may that  smote  into  his  face. 

**Na.  Mester  Dal^er  's  bought  it. 
It  '8  hisn.  But  if  he  hadn't  bought 
it,  I  should  na  let  ye  have  my  fadder's 
desk.  Nor  shall  ye  step  into  my 
kitchen  agen  my  will." 

"Are  pasaon's  pockets  lined  wi' 
gowd?"  shrieked  he.  "Mester  Daker 
bought  it!    Ye  lee,  and  ye  knaw  it" 

The  face  of  Nasshiter  was  white  with 
fear  as  well  as  rage;  and  in  the  turmoil 
of  his  emotions,  he  lost  the  power 
either  to  hear  or  to  see. 

*'Moye!"  be  shouted,  "or  I  '11  mak' 
thee." 

At  that  moment  there  passed  upon 
the  face  of  Silence  a  sudden  and  mar- 
vellous change.  H^  outstretched 
arms  dropped  to  her  sides,  her  defiant 
attitude  softened,  her  eyes  relinquished 
their  watch  on  her  foes  and  passed  to 
a  point  beyond;  the  painful  excitement 
was  expunged  from  her  countenance, 
gently  wiped  out,  oblit^ated;  instead 
came  a  look  of  complete  blessedness,  to 
her  eyes  a  soft  shining,  and  to  her 
cheeks  a  lovely  flow  of  color.  Had 
the  Heavens  opened  to  her  as  to 
Stephen  in  his  death?  Had  the  winged 
ministers  of  hope  and  help  descended? 
Her  lips.  smUing  strangely,  exquisitely, 
xmrted  a  little  and  essayed  in  an  awed 
soundless  murmur  to  speak. 

"I  knew  thou  leed,"  broke  in  the  harsh 


voice  of  Nasshiter,  who  in  his  rage  ob- 
served no  more  than  that  her  defence 
of  the  door  was  over.  "Gome,  lads, 
the  bureau  that  's  mine  's  in  yon 
kitchen." 

He  stretched  his  band  against  Silence 
to  take  her  by  the  waist  and  put  her 
aside — Silence,  who  neither  saw  nor 
heard  him  any  more,  but  who  gased 
over  his  shoulder  with  that  dazed, 
awed  smile.  And  there  the  unex- 
pected had  him  instantly  in  grip;  some 
unknown  hand  seized  him  by  the  collar 
and',  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  his 
assailant,  he  found  himself  dragged 
from  the  door,  hustled  the  few  paces  to 
the  front,  and  thrust  over  the  threshold 
with  dispatch,  so  that,  out  of  sheer 
amazement  at  the  rapidity  of  these 
measures,  he  fell  sprawlingly  to  the 
ground.  From  this  position  he  heard 
a  cheery  voice  addressing  him  In  the 
dry,  short  phrase  of  the  district 

"So  thou  wad,  wad  tha?" 

The  tones,  home-bred  and  familiar, 
smacked  surprisingly  of  the  place;  the 
laughter  in  them  was  full  of  health  and 
the  sea,  and  the  poise  of  temper — dan- 
gerous to  disturb— of  the  north.  His 
ears  were  attentive  to  that  voice. 

"There's  a  cart  waiting  on  him  at 
the  gate,  Rennie,"  it  went  on;  "tak'  him 
off  the  premises  while  I  look  efter  Si- 
lence." 

It  was  then  the  word  she  was  striv- 
ing to  utter  escaped  from  her  lips. 

"Silver!  Silver!"  she  cried,  as  she 
sank  into  the  arms  cast  about  her. 

Emma  Brooke. 


{To  be  eoni^fmted,) 
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Then  did  I  see  a  pleasant  paradize 
Full  of  eweete  fiowers  and  daintiest  de- 
lights. 

A  pleasant  garden,  a  secluded  Para- 
dise, wherein  we  can  put  off  our  dig- 


nity, where  the  old  coat  and  the 
weatherworn  hat  are  not  out  of  keep- 
ing, where  we  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
that  rarest  of  earthly  Joys,  the  pleasure 
of  doing  as  we  please,  where,  in  every 
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direction  we  cast  our  eyes,  something 
lovely,  something  that  gives  delight 
meets  them:  is  not  the  desire  of  every 
one  to  possess  such  a  place  and  call  it 
his  own,  to  do  what  be  likes  with  it 
and  in  it?  All  of  us,  I  think,  have 
stored  up  in  our  memories  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  garden.  There  as  happy  chil- 
dren we  played.  There,  as  we  grew 
older,  our  games  were  more  strenuous 
or  more  sedate;  its  bosky  alleys  could 
tell  many  a  tale  of  courting,  of  love 
among  the  flowers:  surely  a  flower  may 
unlock  the  heart,  as  sesame  the  stone. 
I  can  well  remember  the  earliest  in- 
troduction I  had  to  such  a  garden.  My 
first  six  years  had  been  spent  in  Lon- 
don, where  our  walks  were  in  the  long 
streets,  or  at  best  in  the  Park  gardens, 
and  at  that  time,  now  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  streets  were  very  dull,  and 
gardens  very  dreary.  Then  we  went 
to  live  in  the  country,  in  a  Hertford- 
shire village,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
from  London.  How  different  were  our 
surroundings.  The  main  road  through 
the  village  was  bordered  by  wide 
reaches  of  turf;  there  was  a  large  com- 
mon, pastured  by  flocks  of  geese,  the 
embodiment,  to  our  childish  minds,  of 
ferocity:  at  whose  approach,  as  we 
went  out  for  our  walks,  we  kept  near 
the  skirts  of  nurse  or  Inverness;  there 
was  our  own  garden  full  of  flowers,  all 
novelties  to  us,  and  all  delightful.  How 
we  revelled  in  that  garden,  what  mis- 
chief we  indulged  in,  what  unexpected 
pleasures  we  found  in  its  borders  and 
hedgerows;  but  our  greatest  delight  was 
to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  Scotchman,  who 
had  been  a  florist  in  Kensington  and 
had  retired  to  live  in  his  own  place,  and 
bis  own  garden.  In  the  village.  His 
whole  property  teemed  with  botanical 
treasures:  there  were  rhododendrons, 
there  was  a  fernery,  there  were  green- 
bouses,  there  was  a  pond,  the  centre 
walk  was  all  roses,  the  side  walks  were 
full  of  bulbs,  and,  above  all,  there  was 
the   botanical  lore  that  the  old  man 


would  pour  forth,  as  he  took  us  bogrs  for 
walks  In  and  about,  and  called  our  at- 
tention to  this  or  that  rare  plant,  and 
showed  us  why  it  was  curious.      He 
had  a  grand  eye  for  beauty,  none  for 
the  picturesque;  every  plant  that  was 
given  him  went  at  once  into  the  garden, 
without  thought  of  its  neighboiB,  and 
with  no  view  to  arrangement,  save  for 
its  own  comfort  and  health;  th^e  it 
was  expected  to  flourish,  and  very  sel- 
dom did  it  sulk  or  refuse  to  answer  to 
kindly  treatment      He  was  full  of  hu- 
mor,  too — we   three   boys   could   feel 
something  of   it,   and   appreciate    his 
kindly    jokes.      Me,    he    called    "the 
squire,*'  for  I  was  the  eldest;  my  next 
brother   was   the   "squireen,"   and    *'I 
think  we  must  flnd  a  name  for  the  other 
one,"  he  said,   "and  he  shall  be  the 
squirt."  There  we  learnt  the  beauty  of 
the  garden,  as  a  place  for  flowers  to 
bloom,  as  a  place  full  of  surprises,  and 
none  of  them  unpleasant  surprises,  of 
rare  and  lovely  flowers,  of  hybrids  that 
he  grew  himself,  of  new  and  foreign 
plants  that  he  attempted  (and  generally 
successfully)  to  naturalize.      He  lived 
himself  a  witness  to  the  healthiness  of 
a  garden,  for  he  was  about  ninety-two 
years  old  when  he  saw  the  flrst  Jubilee 
of  the  Queen,  and  he  boasted  to  me  that 
he  had  been  thanked  by  her  more  often 
than  any  of  her  subjects.       I  asked 
him  why,  and  I  treasured  up  his  story, 
for  it  was  original  and  fresh,  which 
was  something  in  that  year,  when  every 
one  was  recounting  anecdotes  of  Her 
Majesty's    early   years.     His   gardoi, 
when  be  carried  on  business,  was  in 
Kensington,  near  the  Palace  gates,  and 
every  morning  a  lady  and  a  little  girl 
used  to  come  to  his  office  and  order  an 
eighteen-penny  bouquet,  and  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  garden  for  an 
hour.      At  the  end  of  the  hour  they 
came  back  to  the  office,  paid  for  the 
bouquet,  and  had  it  done  up  in  paper. 
"Now,"  said  the  lady,  **yoiu  must  thank 
Mr. for  allowing  us  to  walk  in  the 
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ipirdens/'  and  the  little  girl  folded  her 
hands,    dropt    a    curtsey    and    said, 

**Tbank  you,  Mr.  ,  for  letting  ns 

walk  in  your  gardens."  And  he  was 
very  proud  of  his  recollection,  for  the 
little  girl  was  none  other  than  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria. 

But  I  am  afraid  I  am  digressing  too 
much,  in  my  love  for  a  garden.  After 
we  moved  away  from  that  home,  for 
many  years  it  was  my  mother's  garden 
that  was  the  place  of  happiness  for  us, 
where  flowers  and  lawns  and  houses 
all  were  pleasant  places,  not  very 
strictly  preserved,  but  always  open  for 
us  to  go  into.  We  were  never  told, 
as  she  was  once  by  her  gardener's  chil- 
dren, who  lived  in  a  cottage  near  the 
greenhouses,  "You  mustn't  pick  those 
flowers:  they're  father's,  not  yours." 
And  when  we  came  down  into  the  conn- 
try  to  a  parish,  to  which  I  was  ap- 
pointed vicar,  and  had  the  garden  for 
our  own  which  we  still  enjoy,  if  ever  I 
went  to  stay  at  the  old  home,  it  was 
always  **Now  you  had  better  take  the 
gardener  round,  and  see  what  he  can 
give  you,"  and  nothing  pleased  her 
more,  for  she  was  a  great  lover  of  flow- 
ers, than  to  give  me  something  to  add 
to  the  beauty  of  our  garden.  But  all 
these  things  are  of  the  past  We  are 
in  our  own  vicarage  with  our  own  gar- 
den, which  has  been  a  delight  to  us  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Whatever  time  of  the  year  it  be,  and 
whatever  weather  we  may  be  passing 
through,  there  is  always  something  to 
be  seen  and  enjoyed— either  new  flow- 
ers, or  new  shrubs,  or  a  new  bed,  or 
a  turned  path  and  a  change  of  aspect 
There  Is  something  in  a  vicarage  gar- 
den that  more,  I  think,  than  any  other 
suggests  peace  and  tranquillity:  at  least, 
all  I  can  call  to  mind  are  such.  There 
is  the  group  of  chairs  under  some 
spreading  tree,  where  the  home  party 
meet  for  tea  and  where  grave  and  gay 
talk  abounds:  where  the  vicar,  tired 
with  his  walks  through  his  parish,  flnds 


rest  amid  his  home  circle;  there  is  the 
quiet  and  secluded  walk  that  is  his  own 
peculiar  domain,  where  many  a  sermon 
has  its  birth,  as  he  paces  to  and  fro; 
there  is  the  well-worn  path  to  his  study 
door,  where  the  troubled  toing  their 
troubles,  and,  not  so  often,  perhaps,  the 
happy  bring  their  joys,  but  where  both 
flnd  a  sympathetic  ear,  and  a  word  of 
comfort  or  congratulation;  there  is  the 
more  formal  i>ath  or  drive  up  to  the 
front  door,  kept  well  trimmed  and  well 
brushed  for  company,  and  then  through 
the  shrubbery,  is  the  path  to  church, 
quiet  and  handy,  by  which  the  minis- 
ter of  God's  worship  goes  to  meet  his 
people  in  God's  House.      For  close  to 
the  vicarage  garden  stands  the  village 
church,  and  the  wonshlppers,  as  they 
go  to  or  fro,  can  cast  a  look  upon  the 
garden's  quiet  beauty;  or  after  Church 
or  on  Sunday  afternoons  this  one  and 
that  one  is  invited  to  come  for  a  stroll 
round,  to  see  flowers  or  fruit  or  trees 
which  are  the  vicar's  pride,  or  his  anx- 
iety, and  give  their  admiration  or  ad- 
vice,   feeling   honored   by    being   con- 
sulted.    And  then  the  chat  goes  round 
the  village  of  the  glories  of  the  gar- 
den— how  Mr.  has  got  strawber- 
ries already  in  flower,  or  stocks  or  ge- 
raniums or  roses  out  long  before  me^  or 
what  a  marvellous  crop  of  apples  his 
trees  are  bearing,  or  why  this  or  that 
tree  is  bare  of  fruit  and  seems  can- 
kered and  tired  of  life,  "and  I  says  to 
him,"  and  so  the  story  flows  on,  after 
such  fashion  as  we  all  know;  and  the 
garden  has  been  another  link  of  friend- 
ship between  the  vicar  and  his  people. 
Such  a  garden  is  ours,  and  our  lines 
have  fallen  in  pleasant  places,  for  all 
the  natural  advantages  that  go  to  make 
beauty  are  here — ^water  in  a  swift-flow- 
ing stream,  lawns,  trees,  seclusion;  for 
though  our  door  opens  out  on  the  mar- 
ket-place of  the  town,  and  the  church 
is  only  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
that  lies  alongside  our  front  wall,  yet 
we  are  "circummured  with  brick,"  di- 
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Tided  from  the  busy  sounds  and  sights 
of  this,  the  central  place  of  the  town, 
by  a  high  and  continuous  wall.  More- 
over, this  wall  is  on  the  east  of  the 
garden,  and  the  church  and  house  are 
to  the  north  and  east,  the  church  stand- 
ing perhaps  ten  feet  higher  than  our  do- 
main, and  forming  a  complete  barrier 
against  those  winds  which  ai^e  the  ruin 
of  many  a  garden.  Hence,  our  flowers 
and  borders  and  shrubberies  are  a  fort- 
night earlier  than  those  in  most  of  the 
places  near,  and  are  not  harassed  by 
the  rough  easterly  and  northerly 
breezes  of  spring.  But  they  are  open 
to  the  west  and  south,  and  so  manage 
to  embezzle  in  their  nooks  and  alleys  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  sunshine 
that  blesses  our  district.  And,  yet  an- 
other advantage,  the  soil  is  gravel;  how 
deep  the  bed  of  gravel  is  has  never 
been  fathomed,  but  the  roads  have  a 
habit  of  drying  quickly  after  rain,  and 
the  garden-paths  and  the  lawns  do  the 
same;  so  that  very  soon  after  a  morn- 
ing's showers  we  can  proceed  on  a  tour 
of  enjoyment,  and  see  how  each  flower 
and  shrub  revels  in  the  welcome  rain, 
and  how  it  repays  the  goodness  of  na- 
ture and  the  beneflcence  of  nature's 
God,  by  opening  its  flowers  and  dis- 
playing its  beauties  abundantly.  Nor 
are  we  at  all  oppressed  by  drought,  for 
most  of  the  garden  lies  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river  that  flows  past  our  boundaries — 
a  river  that  spreads  out  into  a  broad 
and  shallow  expanse,  with  rushes  and 
channels,  where  wild  birds  lodge  and 
breed,  and  make  the  early  morning 
busy  with  their  awakening  cries;  where 
the  cows  stand  up  to  their  middles  in 
the  water,  and  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  regularity  draw  up  and  munch  long 
strings  of  water-weed  so  matted  to- 
gether that  the  flrst  mouthful  is  the 
only  one  that  has  to  be  dipped  for,  and 
the  string  of  weed  is  unending  as  long 
as  they  stand  in  one  place.  And  on 
the  hottest  day  in  the  summer,  when 


all  the  rest  of  nature  is  panting,  and  I 
had  almost  said  perspiring,  under  the 
blazing  sun,  there  comes  a  cool  breeze 
from  the  broad  reaches,  and  sweeps 
along  over  the  surface  of  the  swift-run- 
ning stream,  while  at  night  weird  cries 
of  waterfowl  and  the  swish  of  wings 
tell  that  the  birds  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  coolness,  and  are  hunting  for 
food  in  the  channels;  unseen,  however, 
in  the  thick  mist  that  rises  in  long 
wreaths  from  the  river  valley,  and  con- 
denses in  cool  moisture  on  the  pastures 
by  the  stream. 

Sunshine  and  peace  are  our  portion; 
the  babbling  water  as  it  rushes  along 
the  mill-cut,  the  chatter  of  the  wat^*- 
birds,  are  no  disturbance.  It  is  not 
the  actual  resting,  the  fact  of  peace, 
that  is  so  very  delicious,  but  the  knowl- 
edge that  something  else  is  busy,  that 
some  creatures  are  restless  while  we 
are  enjoying  leisure;  the  true  song  of 
rest  must  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  woiic. 

I  have  wandered  from  the  garden  to 
the  river  beyond,  yet  I  could  have 
pointed  the  same  moral  within  the 
boundaries.  More  than  that,  I  can 
show  you  how  a  pleasure  may  be  a  proflt 
as  well.  For  the  swift  stream  that 
flows  right  through  the  garden,  and 
brings  a  cool  air  and  a  bright  glitttf 
with  it  between  the  lawns  and  paths 
that  bound  its  channel,  takes  the  water 
from  the  mill  a  few  yards  above  our 
property,  and  its  channel  was  cut  for 
utilitarian  purposes,  so  that  the  miller 
might  get  rid  of  the  water  quickly  from 
his  wheel.  It  was  cut  through  the 
Vicarage  property,  and  a  predecessor  of 
mine  (I  don't  know  his  name)  made  a 
bargain  with  the  owner  of  the  mill, 
and  in  return  for  allowing  the  water  to 
flow  through  his  garden,  stipulated  that 
for  ever  a  yearly  rent  should  be  paid 
to  the  Vicar.  Moreover,  this  stream, 
besides  being  the  chief  feature  of  the 
garden's  beauty,  is  compelled  to  work 
a  force-pump  that  sends  the  water  In 
copious  supply  to  the  top  of  the  house 
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for  our  use.  Who  is  there  that  has 
such  a  benefit?  A  few,  possibly,  but 
who  is  there  who  is  paid  a  yearly  rent 
for  enjoying  it? 

I  think  such  a  garden  must  be  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  Hampshire,  for  gravel 
soil,  clear  air,  abundant  sunshine, 
woods  and  meadows,  all  are  combined 
in  such  exquisite  proportions  nowhere 
else;  and  if  only  in  Hampshhre  such 
gardens  are  to  be  found,  happy  are 
those  who  have  the  life  interest  in 
them,  and  can  enjoy  them  to  the  full. 
For  again  it  is  not  the  mere  possession 
of  a  fair  garden,  nor  the  opportunity  of 
being  in  it  continually,  that  is  so  full 
of  satisfaction  to  a  lover  of  nature,  but 
it  is  the  busy  man,  who  has  his  duty  to 
do,  and  has  to  be  visiting  in  his  parish 
and  his  schools,  and  has  to  be  at  the 
call  of  every  one  who  wants  his  help 
and  counsel  and  comfort — ^It  is  he  who 
most  enjoys  the  minutes,  the  quarter- 
or  half-hours  with  bis  blossoms  and 
finds  a  refreshing  diversion  from  his 
work  among  them. 

I  will  show  you  this  garden  of 
mine: — 

This  Ifi  the  walk,  and  this  the  arbour. 
This  Is  the  garden,  this  the  grove,— 

us  )>:o()d  George  Herbert  says. 

The  house  stands  to  the  points  of  the 
compass;  on  the  south  a  lawn  of  about 
thirty-five  yards  square  is  spread  out, 
with  trees  round  it,  chief  among  them 
two  fine  copper  beeches;  on  the  western 
side  of  this  lawn  is  a  line  of  shrubbery, 
and  on  the  west  of  that  again  is  the 
kitchen  garden  extending  for  about 
fifty  yards  down  to  the  swift-flowing 
mill  stream.  On  the  west  of  the  house 
a  lawn  with  flower  beds  slopes  down  to 
the  same  stream,  sheltered  by  a  wall  on 
the  north  and  the  whole  width  of  the 
house  on  the  east  The  stream  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges  which  lead  on 
to  an  island,  that  has  two  fuU-siaed 
croquet  grounds  with  trees  and  flower 
borders  round  them,  and  at  the  north 
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end  of  the  island  a  small  stream  parts 
it  from  the  mill  garden.  The  garden 
door  of  the  house  is  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  western  parts 
of  the  garden  is  through  an  old  stone 
archway,  made  up,  as  I  have  been  told, 
of  stones  that  were  not  used  when  the 
church  was  rebuilt:  certainly  it  has 
two  gargoyles  of  splendid  ugliness, 
which  are  masterpieces  of  the  gro- 
tesque. The  upper  or  south  lawn  is 
devoted  to  tennis  and  croquet,  with  an 
occasional  parish  tea.  And  as  you 
pass  through  the  old  archway,  the  out- 
look over  the  lawns  and  flower-beds, 
across  the  island  to  the  spear  beds  and 
willows  of  the  wide  river  space,  and 
beyond  them  to  the  woods  on  the  oppo- 
site hills- 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view    .    .    . 

is  a  prospect  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat,  at  least  to  my  mind,  who  have 
grown  accustomed  to  it  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  At  all  times  it  is  beau- 
tiful: at  sunset  when  the  streams  of 
water  are  flushed  with  crimson,  and 
when  in  July  the  wagons  laden  with 
bay  from  the  water  meadows  come 
splashing  through  the  river  road;  at 
early  morning  in  winter,  when  the 
spear  beds  are  covered  with  hoar  frost 
and  glitter  in  the  early  sun  as  if 
adorned  with  diamonds;  on  a  summer 
afternoon,  when,  after  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  abating,  the  mist  rises  like  the 
smoke  of  some  furnace;  in  flood  time, 
when  all  the  water  is  lashed  into  min- 
iature waves  by  a  fierce  south-west 
gale;  or  in  autumn,  when  the  ducks  are 
fiying  round,  and  the  shooters  fire  at 
them  behind  wattled  shelters — always 
the  view  Is  beautiful.  And  we  do  our 
best  to  help  nature  by  arranging  the 
beds  on  the  lawn  with  flowers  of  the 
very  brightest  hues.  Here  are  massed 
begonias,  and  what  bright^  flower  is 
there,  or  better  suited  for  either  a  hot 
or  cool  summer,  for  dry  or  wet  weather? 
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—old-fashioned  verbenas,  the  prettiest 
flower  to  fill  a  bed,  not  in  one  color, 
but  in  all  colors,  for  so  I  think  their 
effect  is  best— the  stately  zinnia,  whose 
round  blossoms  Uxjik  like  Jewels  of  fine 
enamel  among  the  green  of  their  leaves 
and  stems — ^these  and   geraniums   fill 
the  beds  and  make  a  blaze  of  color  in 
the  picture.      Along  the  border  under 
the  north  wall  are  the  nemesia,  and 
the   antirrhinum,   that  glorified  snap- 
dragon, whose  dark  crimson  and  sul- 
phur flowers  are  so  showy  and  stately. 
Sheltering  in  a  clump  of  cypress  are 
the  tall  lilies  of  Japan,  and  the  agapan- 
thus  of  Africa,  which  a  hot  summer 
tempts  into  bloom,  and  beyond  these 
the    rushing    stream    and    the    island 
lawns,  and  the  river.      Few  who  have 
come  to  see  the  garden  have  been  able 
to  get  beyond  that  flrst  view  without  a 
deep  sigh  of  enjoyment  or  a  fervent 
exclamation  of  delight.      And  yet  more 
remains  behind.      Come  with  me  down 
the  lawn  on  this  July  afternoon,  turn 
to  the  left  between  the  cypresses  and 
the  two  greenhouses  into  the  kitchen 
garden.      The  long  path  in  the  middle 
has  a  flower  border  on  each  side,  and 
has  also  eight  arches  covered  with  the 
Crimson  Rambler.     Just  now  they  are 
in   full  bloom,   and  the   arches   from 
crown  to  base  are  glowing  with  red. 
In  the  cross  walks  and  elsewhere  there 
are    other    arches,    also    ablaze    with 
color.      What  would  those  purists  say 
to  them,  who  protest  that  they  would 
rather  have  one  flower  of  their  favor- 
ite rose,  than  a  cartload  of  ramblers 
and  such  stuff?      Well,  perhaps  their 
rose  is  a  thing  of  exquisite  beauty,  but 
why  compare  it  with  these  climbers 
who  are  putting  forth  their  whole  soul 
and  energy  in  a  profusion  of  clusters? 
Nothing,  In  my  mind,  has  been  more 
useful  In  a  garden  than  this  family  of 
climbing  roses,  so  full  of  flower,  so 
easy    to   propagate,    so    luxuriant    in 
growth,  ''rampant,"  as  their  enemies 
call  it      For  a  month  they  make  these 


paths  and  arches  of  the  garden  a  won- 
derful picture:  flrst  the  Crimson  Ram- 
bler, then  Lady  Gay,  and  Dorothy  Per-. 
kins,  Hiawatha,  and  many  others,  and 
it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  best. 
Perhaps  our  affection  inclines  most  to 
Dorothy  Perkins.  We  had  one  arch 
of  that  which  was  so  hidden  with  blos- 
som that  it  looked  almost  as  if  a  bowU 
or  rather  a  bucket  of  strawberry  mess 
had  been  upset  over  it  and  was 
dripping  to  the  ground  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

Then  let  me  show  you  our  cage  in 
which  we  grow  our  soft  fruit— currants, 
gooseberries  strawberries,  raspberries, 
and  the  newer  loganberry.      The  birds 
are  not  content  to  take  their  share  (and 
we    would    gladly    give    them    their 
share,  a  bountiful  one,  for  we  are  lov- 
ers of  all  nature),  but  eat  so  much  and 
so    freely    that    they    would    scarcely 
leave  us  any,  if  we  did  not  fence  our 
bushes  both  above  and  around  against 
their  depredations.     And  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means,  for  whereas  we  used 
barely  to  find  enough  gooseberries  for 
half-a-dozen  tarts  in  a  season,  now  we 
can  reckon  our  supply  almost  by  the 
hundredweight    and   can    listen    with 
equanimity  to  the  birds  who  sit  and 
watch   outside   the  cage   as   the   gar- 
dener is  picking,   and  indulge  in   the 
very  strongest  of  language — ^bird-lan- 
guage certainly,  but  language  which.  If 
translated  into  human  tongue,  would  re- 
quire to  be  disinfected,  or  as  a  friend 
described  it  sterilized,  before  it  could 
be   listened   ta    And  the   wire   cage, 
though  it  is  not  a  very  beautiful  ob- 
ject,  serves   not  only  to  protect  our 
fruit,  but  forms  a  capital  support  for 
the  sweet  peas  that  climb  all  over  it 
and  get  a  better  supply  of  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  than  they  would  in  what  is 
called  a  hedge.      Here  they  luxuriate 
and  display  their  bunches  fully,  four 
and  five  flowers  on  a  stalk,  or  even  six. 
as  we  found  last  summer.      I  remem- 
ber being  very  proud,  two  years  ago,  at 
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finding  a  cluster  of  five  on  a  stalk,  and 
showing  it  to  some  professional  grow- 
ers at  the  local  flower  show,  only  to 
hear  the  chilling  snuh,  **0h  yes,  we 
have  had  as  many  as  eight  on  a  stem, 
bat  we  think  them  a  freak,  and  find 
that  three  or  fonr  on  a  stalk  are  as 
mnch  as  anybody  wants.'* 

Do  not  miss  the  flowers  that  have 
their  place  in  the  outer  border,  which 
has  been  reserved  from  vegetables. 
The  noble  Oriental  poppies  have  been 
a  grand  show,  in  their  range  of  colors 
from  white  to  maroon;  the  peeonies 
have  done  their  duty  and  are  over  now; 
the  herbaceous  plants  are  throwing  up 
their  spikes  and  crowns  of  flower  in 
greater  abundance,  the  delphiniums 
(which,  say  the  slugs,  no  garden  should 
be  without,  and  we  echo  the  sentiment, 
only  for  another  reason),  the  tree  lupin 
and  mullein  have  lit  up  this  and  that 
corner,  the  shrubs  have  clothed  them- 
selves with  glory.  Most  of  these  are 
getting  past  their  prime,  while  the  Au- 
gust flowers  and  the  later  herbaceous 
plants  have  only  just  begun.  The 
roses  are  flnishiog  their  flrst  effort — 
they  have  been  as  good  as  they  ever 
can  be  in  our  Ught  soil — ^the  white  lilies 
are  in  full  bloom,  there  are  great 
patches  here  and  there  of  alstromoeria, 
that  showy,  useful  plant  with  its  glow- 
ing orange  heads;  and  then  another 
plant  that  flourlelies  well  with  us,  the 
iiquilegia,  or  columbine — not  the  smoky 
"purple  Ck>llambine"  that  Spenser 
knew,  though  that  is  not  ugly,  but 
those  long-tailed  beauties  of  gold  and 
red  and  purple  and  primrose-yellow, 
and  white.  No  (Hrcbld  is  more  lovely, 
no  flower  hangs  more  gracefully  than 
they  do  on  their  flexible  drooping 
stems.  They  are,  and  I  say  it  raptu- 
rously, staunch  friends  of  the  gardener, 
and  never  fall  him.  They  will  last 
alive  through  the  hardest  winter,  and 
then  rear  their  bunches  of  stems  full 
of  lovely  flowers.  That  is  friendship 
indeed! 


But  let  me  take  you  on,  my  friend,  in 
August  to  the  Vicar's  Olose,  hidden 
away  at  the  end  of  the  island.  You 
will  not  se^  it  until  you  come  to  the 
entrance,  for  it  is  masked  by  cunning 
fences  and  artfully  placed  shrubs,  and 
displays  not  its  show  of  flowers  to  the 
casual  visitor.  And  as  we  pass  see  the 
giant  coltsfoot  or  saxifrage  overhang- 
ing the  stream,  with  its  circular  leaves, 
now  a  rich  green,  but  soon  to  change 
to  brown  and  red  and  gold,  brave  in  its 
autumn  glory;  then  a  little  further  on 
let  me  show  you  with  pride  our  group 
of  gunners,  that  huge-leafed  rhubarb, 
which  is  just  hardy  enough  to  flourish 
in  a  moist  and  sheltered  comer;  it  is 
covered  through  winter  with  a  great 
mound  of  straw  and  manure,  from 
which  it  emerges  all  too  soon  in  the 
spring,  and  pays  the  penalty  of  its  pre- 
cocity by  being  cut  by  late  frosts.  Yet 
when  it  does  escape  these,  and  is  able 
to  spread  Its  huge  leaves  on  equally 
colossal  stems,  it  Is  a  grand  sight  Last 
year  many  of  its  leaves  measured  more 
than  flve  feet  In  diameter,  one  was  six 
feet  six  Inches  wide  on  a  stem  as  thick 
as  a  man's  wrist  and  at  least  six  feet 
long.  They  would  be  a  sure  shelter  in 
even  a  thunderstorm. 

And  then  we  pass  the  comer  into  my 
pet  garden,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
flowers,  simply  a  long  pathway  with  a 
broad  border  on  each  side,  full  of  her- 
baceous plants;  a  treUis-work,  and  a  few 
conifers  whose  origin  was  in  a  stone 
pine  cone  brought  from  Rome,  protect 
.it  from  the  rough  winds.  Here  in  mid- 
summer are  aquilegias  of  all  shades; 
delphiniums  ranging  through  all  the 
blues  from  nearly  white  to  dark  violet 
and  claret  color,  single  and  double; 
great  clumps  of  double  rudbeckia,  of  a 
clear  gold  color;  Michaelmas  daisies, 
especially  a  flue  large  gray  flower  with 
hairy  stem,  and  a  bright  blue  called 
Btona,  found  as  a  seedling  in  an  Eton 
garden  and  given  to  me  as  a  great 
treasure,  and  with  the  strict  injunction 
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never  to  give  it  away;  taU  blue  acon- 
ites, tbalictrums  that  imitate  the  maid- 
enliair  fern  in  their  leaves;  all  these 
form  the  background  to  a  double  row 
of  phloxes  of  every  shade  from  white 
to  dark  purple,  blush-pink,  mauve,  red, 
gray,  scarlet,  salmon-color,  marbled, 
mottled,  with  white  eye,  with  red  eye, 
of  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  and  a 
cluster  of  blooms  larger,  much  larger 
than  two  expanded  hands — an  infinite 
variety. 

These  flowers  are  our  special  inter- 
est    and     our     particular     favorites. 
Phloxes  now-a-days  are  very  different 
from    what    they    were    even    twenty 
years  ago;  then  they  were  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  dulness  of  the  old  plant 
that  used  to  be  given  a  very  back  place 
in  the  border,  and  was  good  for  nothing 
better  than  that,  for  it  consisted  of  sev- 
eral  stems    with    mean    and   pinched 
leaves,  and  a  small  bunch  of  dull  pink 
or  red  flowers  at  the  top,  of  the  most 
depressing  hue.       Now  the  flower  is 
large,  and  the  color  always  bright  and 
cheerful,  now  we  have  scarlet,  salmon, 
white,  purple,  crimson,  all  of  pure  tint 
and  brilliant  shade.  With  ue  they  grow 
extremely  well,  for  moisture  is  never 
away  from  their  roots,  which  are  thus 
kept  cool  and  soft  even  in  the  driest 
weather,  while  the  sunshine  overhead, 
of  which  we  have  quite  or  even  more 
than  our  share,  expands  their  flowers. 
The  double  row  of  all  these  phloxes, 
whose  colored  flowers,  all  different,  yet 
combine  as  plants  of  one  family  can 
and  do  combine  in  general  harmony, 
form  the  most  splendid  and  brilliant 
show  that  any  family  of  flowers  can 
display.       And   they  are,   besides,   so 
easy  of  growth.      I  remember  reading 
in  a  lady's  journal  about  them,  how 
they  must  l>e  reared  in  pots,  how  the 
new  shoots,  as  they  come  up,  must  be 
carefully  cut  off  and  put  in  a  seed-pan 
in  a  warm  frame  or  hotbed,  and  then 
some  would  grow,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  them  might  flower  the  same  season. 


We  begin  in  February  by  digging  up  the 
old  plant,  shaking  all  the  earth  off  the 
roots,  cutting  it  up  so  that  each  shoot 
which  has  just  got  above  the  ground 
has  a  portion  of  root,  and  then  sticking 
these  bits  in  a  box  of  sandy  mould  in 
the  open  air:  they  are  rooted  well  by 
the  middle  of  March,  they  are  planted 
out  in  May,  they  display  a  flne  head 
of  large  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
they  make  a  substantial  and  solid  plant 
the  next  year! 

Then  behind  the  double  border  Is  a 
triangular  bed,  edged  round  with 
clumps  of  the  King  Bdward  daisy,  full 
of  flower,  while  inside  are  arranged 
alternate  rows  of  phloxes  and  delphin- 
iums, so  that  when  the  latter  pass  the 
former  may  begin,  and  keep  the  scene 
bright,  until  autumn  wanes  and  all  is 
over — 

Another  tired  year  hath  dropped  asleep. 
Wait  we  the  waking  of  another  spring. 

True,  a  garden  is  not  all  pleasure; 
there   are  disappointments,   there   are 
tormentors  even  in  the  best-regulated 
borders.      Plants   have   tempers;   yoo 
must  treat  these  aright,  humor  them, 
gratify  their  peculiarities,  or  they  will 
not  respond.      And  the  more  yon  culti- 
vate, so  much  the  more  do  pests  and 
unexpected  calamities  abound.      If  you 
manure  well  to  encourage  the  flowers, 
then  the  manure  hflSrbors  in  itself  the 
subtle  slug,  the  secret  wireworm,  the 
caterpillar,  and  the  mildew.    "I  don't 
think,'*  says  my  gardener,  "that  any 
one  is  so  tormented  as  the  gardener"; 
weeds  grow  apace,  insects  must  live, 
birds  must  flnd  food,  but  for  all  that 
we  don't  see  why  the  weeds  should 
choke,   the   insects   devour,   the   birds 
pick  to  pieces  the  choicest  flowers  and 
the    daintiest    plants.      Slugs    cannot 
really  think  that  flowers  look  better 
when  they  have  made  holes  in  them! 
When  the  birds  have  picked  all  the 
fruit-buds  out,  do  they  honestly  beUeve 
that  the  fruit  trees  are  improved?    In 
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one  hard  frost  of  long  duration  we  fed 
the  birds,  we  put  out  abundance  of  suet 
and  scraps  of  meat  in  convenient  nets: 
they  came  and  fed  voraciously,  but  they 
thought  that  a  little  green  food  was 
needed  with  their  meat,  and  they  went 
and  cleared  the  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants of  all  their  buds,  and  we  had  no 
fruit  the  next  summer.  Never  again! 
Then  there  are  no  lovers  of  flowers  like 
the  slugs.  They  are  as  fond  of  them  as 
we  are.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  lover 
of  slugs,  the  hedgehog.  A  colony  of 
them  is  quartered  in  our  garden,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  awakened  up  in  the 
spring,  they  make  it  a  very  hard  time 
for  the  slug.  Many  a  bird  too  has  a 
very  keen  eye  for  a  grub,  and  spends 
useful  moments  in  cleaning  them  off,  so 
we  must  set  one  thing  against  another, 
and  do  our  best  between  them. 

Even  the  flowers  themselves  may  get 
unruly.      What  a  nuisance,  for  exam- 
ple, are  plants  that  run  underground. 
Tou  plant  a  tuft  of  them  in  one  place 
for  effect,  and  they  do  their  duty  thare 
for  one  season,  but  they  spend  their 
winter  in  sending  their  roots  in  all  di- 
rections, and  when  they  begin  to  come 
up  in  the  spring,  you  find  shoots  yards 
away  from  the  original  clump,  and  you 
can*t  get  rid  of  them;  if  you  pull  up  all 
you  see,  nip  off  every  shoot  as  it  comes 
through  the  soil,  sure  enough  ten  oth- 
ers show  instead  and  avenge  the  un- 
timely end  of  their  eldest  brother.    I 
know  of  three  species  at  least  that  in 
the  innocence  of  my  heart  I  planted, 
and    they   now   show   themselves   ten 
yards  away  from  tlieir  first  place,  and 
come  up  everywho^  with  an  assurance 
and   persistence   worthy   of   a    better 
cause.      A     polygonum     with     large 
leaves  of  a  lovely  shape  and  color,  an 
epilobium  with  stately  spikes  of  white 
or  purple  flowers,  and  a  third  that  I 
dislike  (and  fear)  so  much  that  I  have 
lost  its  name.      We  cleared  it  all  out 
of  the  border  that  it  had  flUed  with 
roots  and  suckers,  and  put  it,  for  It  is 


a  very  noble  plant,  in  a  little  patch  by 
itself,  which  we  barricaded  all  round 
with  a  palisade  of  slates,  sunk  edge- 
wise to  a  depth  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  quite  close  together.  This 
spring  the  original  plant  is  coming  up 
in  its  old  place  as  fresh  and  cheerful 
as  ever,  and  the  patch  of  last  year  Is 
alive  with  new  shoots,  and  one  can  see 
bow  they  are  fretting  at  confinement 
and  longing  to  break  loose.  I  offered 
the  plant  to  many  friends,  telling  them 
there  was  no  need  for  them  to  take  it 
home,  for  one  only  had  to  bury  a  direc- 
tion label  close  to  it,  and  it  would  be  at 
their  home  by  the  time  they  got  there. 
But  such  agility  and  persistence  fright- 
ened them,  and  the  whole  crop  is  left 
on. my  hands.  I  tremble  for  the  future 
if  they  should  by  chance  And  a  crevice 
in  their  environment,  for  then  we  shall 
not  be  safe  for  a  season. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  a  garden 
give  and  take,  so  also  do  the  owners  of 
gardens,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  a  garden. 

One  seed  for  another,  to  make  an  ex- 
change 

With  f ellowlie  neighbourhood,  seemeth 
not  strange. 

Gardeners  combine  in  their  charac- 
ters, if  they  are  indeed  lovers  of  the 
garden,  the  opposite  cbaractens  of  greed 
and  generosity,  of  extreme  Jealousy 
and  admiration,  of  pride  in  their  own, 
and  delight  to  see  their  plants  do  well 
in  a  new  home,  of  rivalry  with  respect 
to  others,  and  delight  that  others  are 
successful.  Our  own  garden  is  a  wit- 
ness to  this,  for  it  is  full  of  generous 
gifts  from  friends,  it  is  full  of  their  re- 
sponse to  our  almost  shameless  askings, 
it  is  a  store  from  which  many  another 
garden  has  baieflted.  And  the  pleasure 
is  mutual,  and  is  made  larger  to  us  all 
by  the  knowledge  that  we  can  help,  and 
have  helped,  one  another  in  our  efforts 
to  make  each  his  own  garden  the  very 
best  and  brightest  that  can  be. 
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Joj  and  sorrow,  peace  and  vexation, 
scarcely  an  aspect  of  hnman  life  bnt 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  world  of 
flowers.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  we 
love  a  garden,  and  that  we  make  its 
denizens  our  friends.  The  world's 
story  began  in  a  garden:  is  it  not  in  a 

The  Okford  and  Ctoibridge  Bevlew. 


garden  that  the  curse  of  Adam  Is 
turned  to  a  blessing? — ^that  out  of  tbe 
earth  which  claims  the  sweat  of  man's 
brow,  he  may  yet  call  forth  beauty,  a 
God-given  mitigation  of  his  toil, 

A  new  comfort  of  sorrowis  escapid. 
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EAST  OP  SUEZ. 


In  the  NaUomU  Beoiw)^  for  April,  I 
recorded  some  reflections  upon  world 
travel,  and  advanced  the  contention 
that  a  journey  round  the  world  should 
be  a  leisurely  progress,  only  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  people  who  have  already 
had  considerable  experience  in  travel- 
ling. I  further  suggested  that  it  was 
better  to  see  a  little  of  Burope,  to  know 
one  or  two  countries  fairly  well,  be- 
fore turning  towards  the  morning  light 
of  the  East.  I  gave  some  hints  about 
journeys  in  the  Balkans,  in  Bgypt,  and 
elsewhere,  and  added  some  notes  upon 
the  best  way  to  travel  in  the  Orient; 
but  considerations  of  space  inexorably 
compelled  me  to  stop  short  at  the  Suez 
Canal.  I  now  resume  the  imaginary 
pilgrimage. 

India  is  a  country  that  one  could  not 
see  properly  in  many  lifetimes.  If  you 
have  lived  there  for  a  year  you  think 
you  know  all  about  it;  but  if  you  have 
lived  there  thirty  years  you  begin  to 
realize  how  little  you  really  know.  Let 
that  be  a  chastening  thought  for  those 
Ingenuous  gentlemen  who,  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  newspapers,  explain, 
after  a  six  weeks'  scamper  through  the 
country,  how  India  should  be  governed. 
The  usual  tourist  route  to  Agra  and 
Delhi,  Oawnpore  and  Lucknow,  Jey- 
pore  and  Gwalior,  Benares  and  Oal- 
cutta  and  Darjeellng,  is  no  doubt  the 
best  for  those  who  have  only  limited 
time;  but  how  much  of  India  that 
leaves    un  visited!      A    whole     ''cold 
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weather"  might  be  spent  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Kathiawar  alone.  The  Oir- 
nar  mountain  at  Junagadh,  crowned 
with  Jain  temples,  is  worth  a  long  Jour- 
ney to  see;  yet  probably  not  a  dozen 
travellers  from  Burope  go  there  iu 
twelve  months.  No  one  can  compre- 
hend the  variety  of  India  who  has  not 
seen  something  of  the  North-West 
frontier,  or  at  least  traversed  the  for- 
midable gorge  of  the  Khyber,  that 
strait  and  sinister  gate  through  which 
army  after  army  has  poured  to  achieve 
the  conquest  of  India.  The  whole  of 
the  northern  Punjab  has  a  special 
charm  for  Bnglishmen,  and  Lahore  has 
the  most  picturesque  bazaar  in  India. 
The  Peshawar  bazaar  may  be  the  meet- 
ing-place of  half  the  races  of  Asia,  but 
it  cannot  compare  with  the  narrow 
winding  streets  and  overhanging  bal- 
conies of  Lahore.  On  the  other  side 
of  India,  beyond  the  brimming  Ganges 
and  the  wide  Brahmaputra  lie  vast  re- 
gions which  are  unknown  territory  to 
the  tourist,  and  perhaps  to  all  save  a 
•handful  of  Bengal  ofilcials.  Yet  the 
man  who  has  not  seen  a  little  of  Bast- 
em  Bengal  has  still  much  to  learn 
about  India.  If  you  go  south  to  the 
Madras  Presidency,  with  its  palms  and 
its  rich  fields,  you  are  in  another  land, 
and  begin  to  realize  the  cardinal  truth 
that  India  is  not  one  countiy,  but  many 
countries.  Kashmir  is  a  place  apart 
only  to  be  visited  in  comfort  in  the 
summer-time;  and  Burma  is  so  unlike 
India  that  it  deserves  a  special  visit 
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No  one  should  be  deterred  from  go- 
ing to  India  by  reports  of  unrest  or  of 
ida^e.  The  unrest  is  there,  nto  doubt, 
but  the  casual  traveller  sees  no  trace  of 
it  India  is  far  safer  for  the  stranger 
than  many  parts  of  London  after  dark, 
or  than  Paris  or  Marseilles;  and  the 
tourist  is  no  more  likely  to  contract 
plague  than  he  is  to  develop  house- 
maids* knee.  The  cases  of  plague, 
even  among  resident  Buropeans,  have 
been  singularly  few.  Railway  travel- 
ling is  comfortable  enough  on  the  main 
lines,  and  restaurant  cars  are  increas- 
ing in  number.  The  newest  expresses 
on  the  Oreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway 
are  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  best 
trains  in  Burope,  and  they  contain  ex- 
cellent baths.  Unfortunately,  all  the 
Indian  lines  are  not  so  progressive  as 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula.  Fot  in- 
stance, the  Bast  Indian  Railway  is  the 
most  petted  and  the  most  unenterpris- 
ing railway  in  India;  and  the  Calcutta 
Bxpress,  when  it  reaches  the  East  In- 
dian system,  will  set  you  down  at  Asan- 
sol,  quite  near  the  capital,  to  partake 
of  a  breakfast  from  which  an  Eskimo 
would  revolt  You  must  take  the 
rough  with  the  smooth,  however,  if 
you  wish  to  see  India;  and  he  is  a  wise 
man  wbe  eats  as  little  as  possible  at 
any  refreshment  room  in  the  Punjab. 
There  are  a  few  good  hotels  in  India, 
notably  at  Bombay,  Delhi  and  Luck- 
now;  but  Calcutta  still  lacks  a  really 
modem  hotel,  and  travel  in  India  is  not 
yet  organised  in  the  Bgyptian  fashion. 
The  typical  life  of  India,  by  the  way,  is 
not  In  the  cities  at  all,  but  in  the  rural 
districts  off  the  beaten  track;  and  if  you 
chance  to  know  a  district  collector  or  a 
forest  officer,  and  he  invites  you  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  him  in  camp 
during  his  cold-weather  wanderings,  do 
not  miss  such  an  invaluable  opportu- 
nity. 

If  the  traveller  really  wants  to  leave 
the  well-trodden  routes,  he  might  try 
the  Persian  Gulf,  which  is  readily  ac- 


cessible from  Bombay,  and  is  probably 
the  cradle  of  that  older  civilisation 
whence  the  Sumerlans  sprang.  The 
Gulf  is  full  of  wonders  undreamed  of 
by  the  ordinary  tourist  There  are 
deep  mountainous  fiords  on  the  coast  of 
Oman  rarely  penetrated  by  a  8hip*s 
keel;  there  are  the  Pearl  Islands  and 
the  Pirate  Coast;  there  is  Ormuz,  where 
the  Portuguese  flourished  and  sweated 
and  feU;  there  are  the  mouldering  sites 
of  forgotten  cities  where  Junks  traded 
in  the  days  when  the  Chinese  sailed  all 
the  Eastern  seas;  there  is  (}errha,  the 
reputed  earliest  home  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, on  the  Arabian  side,  still  unre- 
garded by  archaeologists;  and  there  is 
Basra  with  its  date-palms,  and  Bagh- 
dad, far  up  the  Tigris,  with  its  memo- 
ries of  the  Khalifs.  Mr.  David  Hogarth 
said  a  year  or  so  ago,  in  a  lecture,  that 
there  was  '*a  very  interesting  and  com- 
pact piece  of  geographical  work  to  be 
done  on  Ras  Musendam,  whidi  would 
make  a  minor  reputadon  for  a  bold 
and  hardy  explorer."  Ras  Musendam 
is  the  hii0e  iron-bound  promontory 
whlcb  stands  like  a  sentinel  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf.  He  would  indeed 
be  a  bold  and  hardy  man  who  sought 
to  explore  that  abomination  of  desola- 
tion, where  the  volcanic  rocks  radiate 
a  terrific  heat  I  have  landed  there, 
and  I  know.  But  most  parts  of  the 
Gulf  are  reasonably  accessible  to  the 
traveller;  and  if  a  man  is  enterprising 
enough  to  charter  a  dhow  (as  many  an 
old  Anglo-Indian  used  to  do)  and  spend 
from  November  to  March  in  cruising  in 
that  inland  sea  where  great  sailors 
from  Nearchus  to  Baffin  have  voyaged, 
I  can  promise  him  an  interesting  time. 
But  I  must  borrow  the  Magic  Car- 
pet, and  whirl  in  a  trice  from  the  Eryth- 
rean  Sea  to  China,  merely  remark- 
ing, in  passing,  that  I  have  no  great 
love  for  Singapore,  and  think  it  is  best 
seen  over  the  stem  of  a  ship.  China 
has  not  the  subtle  glamour  of  Egypt 
or  the  infinite  variety  of  India,  but  it 
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is  more  interesting  than  either  country 
as  a  potential  factor  in  the  world's  fu- 
ture. It  is  the  country  most  worth 
studying  at  the  present  day  by  those 
who  seek  to  understand  and  appreciate 
world  movements.  Those  450  millions 
of  the  most  industrious  people  on  earth, 
more  will  be  heard  of  them  yet,  though 
in  the  field  of  trade  and  commerce 
rather  than  in  aggressive  warfare.  Men 
say  that  the  awakening  of  China  is 
slow,  but  is  that  really  the  case?  In 
my  limited  knowledge  of  the  country,  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  days  when  it  only 
possessed  a  single  short  railway,  and  I 
have  seen  it  gradually  becoming  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  iron  ways. 
China  is  developing  at  a  rate  that  is  as- 
tonishingly rapid,  considering  her  long 
sleep,  which  was  not  really  sleep  at  all, 
but  only  an  unwillingness  to  change 
her  ways. 

Time  spent  at  Hong-kong  is  never 
wasted,  though  Hong-kong  is  not  China. 
It  has  the  most  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque harbor  I  have  ever  seen;  yet 
the  Hong-kong  people  do  not  appreci- 
ate it,  being  engrossed  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  diminishing  dollar.  It  has  not  the 
extent  of  Sydney  harbor,  but  it  is  far 
more  magnificent,  because  it  is  backed 
by  mountains;  and  the  innumerable 
Junks  and  sampans  give  it  special  char- 
acteristics to  which  Sydney  can  never 
attain.  The  business  quarter  of  Hong- 
kong is  changing  out  of  all  recognition, 
and  its  vast  new  blocks  of  offices  and 
shops  are  as  Occidental  as  Birming- 
ham. But  I  have  never  ceased  to 
prophesy  that  retribution  will  overtake 
the  Europeans  of  Hong-kong  for  their 
criminal  neglect  of  their  own  advan- 
tages. The  day  will  come  when  the 
rich  Chinese  will  be  occupying  all  the 
available  sites  on  the  cool  summit  of 
the  Peak,  and  all  save  the  richest  of 
the  Europeans  will  swelter  on  July 
nights  in  the  city  below.  Then,  when 
it  is  too  late,  the  Europeans  will  want 
to  burn  in  effigy  the  official  who  punc- 


tured a  fatal  hole  in  the  Peak  Reserva- 
tion Bill. 

No  one  should  leave  Hong-kong  with- 
out paying  a  visit  to  Canton,  perhaps 
the  most  remaiicable  city  in  China.  Tlie 
first  sight  of  the  river  and  creeks  witU 
its  swarming  boat  population,  the  first 
walk  through  the  incredibly  na^roi^ 
streets,  give  an  ineffaceable  impression 
of  the  teeming  multitudes  of  the  Flow- 
ery Land.  Of  all  the  places  I  have 
ever  seen,  Canton  is  most  vividly  im- 
printed on  my  mind.  Shanghai  is  be- 
ing even  more  rapidly  transformed  than 
Hong-kong,  and  when  one  looks  at  its 
fine  new  hotels  and  public  buildings, 
and  the  crowded  native  city  liejond, 
one  wonders  what  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  a  settlement  so  unique  and 
exotic.  Much  the  same  reflection  Is 
inevitable  in  Peking,  when  one  contem- 
plates the  Legations,  planted  nowadays 
like  an  alien  fortress,  armed  and  em- 
brasured and  garrisoned,  within  the 
walls  of  a  great  capital.  Peking  is 
politically  engrossing,  but  to  me  It  has 
not  the  same  human  interest  as  Oan- 
ton. 

If,  however,  your  footsteps  lead  you 
to  Peking,  do  not  fall  to  visit  the  tombs 
of  the  Idling  Emperors,  twenty  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  city.  They  stand,  quiet 
and  deserted,  a  series  of  vast  structures 
built  around  a  huge  amphitheatre  of 
hills.  I  know  no  sepulchre  more  ma- 
jestic or  grandiose  in  conception;  Its 
veij  desolation  conveys  a  sense  of  eter- 
nal solitude.  The  journey  to  the 
Great  Wall  may  now  be  made  by  rail, 
and  the  Nankau  Pass  has  lost  some  of 
its  old  romance.  There  Is  more  than 
one  Wall,  but  in  this  region  one  Wall 
is  very  like  another.  In  former  da2rs, 
to  ride  up  the  Pass,  and  to  come  upon 
the  sudden  vision  of  the  massive  stme- 
ture  cutting  the  sky-line,  was  to  feel 
the  real  joy  of  travel.  Down  the  pass 
en  me  the  caravans  streaming  in  from 
Mongolia,  camels  and  ponies,  mules 
and  donkeys,  laden  with  produce,  and 
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every  man  willing  to  exchange  the 
greetings  of  the  road  with  the  stranger. 
The  Nankau  and  the  Khyber  Passes  are 
two  of  the  greatest  lilghways  of  Asia. 
But  Gliina  is  an  inexhaustible  theme, 
and  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  voyage 
up  the  Yangtse  River  in  comfortable 
steamers,  or  of  the  railway  from  Pe- 
king to  Hankow,  which  has  done  more 
than  many  bombardments  to  educate 
the  Chinese  in  the  advantages  of 
Western  methods  of  transportation. 

Japan  is  an  enchanting  country  to 
travel  in,  though  mainly  by  reason  of 
its  natural  beauty.      It  is  a  feast  of 
color.      You  retain  memories  of  vivid 
garments    seen    against    the    delicate 
green  of  young  rice  crops;   of  stone 
pines  on  precipitous  hillsides;  of  the 
glories  of  the  cherry  blossom  in  April; 
of  little  tea-gardens,  softly  radiant  with 
wisteria;  of  gorges  clothed  with  pink 
azaleas;  of  Fuji  the  incomparable,  with 
its  crown  of  snow;  of  picturesque  tem- 
ples, and  the  cryptomerias  and  shrines 
of  Nikko;  of  Fuji  again,  mirrored  in  the 
blue  of  Lake  Hakone,  and  of  music  in 
the  early  summer  evenings  at  Kioto. 
The  path  of  the  tourist,  even  in  the  re- 
moter districte,  is  made  smooth  by  the 
admirable  Welcome  Society.    Yet,  un- 
less one  happens  to  be  very  specially  ac- 
credited, I  fancy  that  most  people  leave 
Japan  with  the  vague  feeling  that  they 
have  not  seen  behind  the  veil.      The 
true  springs  of  Japan's  greatness  are 
not    readily    discerned    by    the  casual 
traveller.      If  you  are  content  to  see 
and   to   enjoy   externals,   there   is   no 
more  delightful  land  to  roam  in;  but  do 
not  hope  to  understand  the  genius  of 
Japan  without  long  residence.      Bven 
on  the  eve  of  the  war,  when  I  happened 
to  be  there,  one  could  trace  hardly  any 
marked  sign  of  the  impending  strife. 
Travel  in  Japan  is  so  easy  and  so  com- 
fortable that  detailed  hints  are  almost 
unnecessary.      Living  is  rather  dear  in 
tbe  resorts  most  frequented  by  foreign- 
ers, but  cheap  in  the  country  districts; 


and  in  spite  of  the  constant  influx  of 
Western  Americans,  with  piles  of  dol- 
lars, prices  are  now  lower  than  they 
were  before  the  war.  If  yon  once  give 
way  to  the  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  buy  curios  in  Japan,  you  are 
financially  doomed. 

Travellers  for  pleasure  still  fight  shy 
of  the  Siberian  Railway.      They  think 
that  the  journey  must  be  monotonous 
and  exhausting,  that  they  will  get  into 
trouble  about  their  passports,  or  be  ar- 
rested as  spies  or  be  blown  up  by  Nihil- 
ist bombs,  or  massacred  in  a  pogrom. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  European  residents 
in  the  Far  East  are  finding  out,  thwe  is 
no  better  way  home  from  the  Orient 
than  through  Siberia.      The  trains  are 
splendidly   equipped,    with   fine   bath- 
room,  good   food,   admirable  sleeping 
berths,  and  a  comfortable  lounge.    At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
rolling  stock  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  at 
first.      The  journey  is  not  exhausting, 
because    the    pace    is    moderate,    and 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  a 
stroll   during  the   long  and   welcome 
stoppages  at  the  statfons.      My  expe- 
rience is  that  the  Russian  authorities 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  save 
the  traveller  annoyance,  and  that  they 
are  particularly  courteous  to  English- 
men.   They  are  eager  to  secure  pas- 
senger traffic  for  their  line,  and  through 
travellers  are  invariably  treated  with 
great  consideration.      It  is  only  in  St 
Petersburg  that  the  innocent  stranger 
is  liable  it  be  looked  at  askance.    The 
language  is  no  bar,  for  there  is  gener- 
ally an  ofllcial  on  the  train  who  speaks 
French,  and  sometimes  English.      It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  journey  is 
monotonous,  for  one  encounters  every 
variety  of  scenery.     The  gradual  tran- 
sition  from   East  to  West  from  the 
blue-ffowned  Chinese  of  Ifanchuria  to 
the  rough-booted  peasant  of   Western 
Siberia,   is   an  attractive  study.       In 
summer,  for  a  brief  space,  Siberia  is  a 
laud  of  fiowers  to  an  extent  undreamed 
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of  in  more  soathem  climes.  Every 
lonely  valley  amid  the  mountains  of 
Trans-Baikalia  is  covered  so  thickly 
with  flowers  that  it  glows  with  colors 
like  a  Persian  carpet.  The  voyage 
across  Lake  Baikal  is  a  Uiin;^  of  the 
past,  since  the  section  around  the  south- 
em  end  of  the  lake,  with  its  thirty-eight 
tunnels,  has  now  been  completed;  hue 
I  pity  the  man  who,  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer at  any  rate,  can  travel  day  after 
day  through  the  rich  lands  of  South 
Manchuria,  the  plains  beyond  the  Suu- 
gari,  impressive  by  their  very  loneli- 
ness, and  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Siberia,  with  an  untouched  imagina- 
tion. Who  that  has  seen  it  could  forget 
the  spectacle  of  the  bright  domes  and 
steeples  of  Krasnoiarsk  flashing  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  across  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  mighty  Yenisei?  And  then 
the  quick  run  down  the  Urals  into  Eu- 
rope, past  villages  with  their  merry 
watermiUs,  and  little  towns  nestling  in 
sheltered  nooks,  how  it  draws  one's 
thoughts  onward  towards  home  after  a 
prolonged  absence!  The  only  dull  part 
of  the  whole  journey  is  across  the 
black  plains  of  Central  Russia. 

I  have  wandered  back  into  Europe 
almost  without  realizing  it,  but  I 
wanted  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
Peking  Is  BOW  iiiaeUeally  as  near  to 
London  as  Bombay.  No  one  thinks 
anything  of  a  journey  to  India,  but  for 
some  obscure  and  quite  illogical  reason. 
North  China  is  still  regarded  as  remote 
and  difllcult  of  access.  There  is  really 
only  one  great  region  of  the  world  to 
which,  for  the  European,  the  word  re- 
moteness now  applies,  and  that  Is  Aus- 
tralasia. Whichever  way  one  goes  to 
the  Antipodes,  the  voyage  Is  a  pro- 
longed and  monotonous  business  except 
for  those  to  whom  seafaring  is  a  nov- 
elty. It  will  not  be  much  better  even 
when  the  Panama  Canal  Is  opened.  At 
present  the  favorite  route  is  still  by 
way  of  Suez  and  Colombo,  but  the  long 
stretch    from     Ceylon    to    Fremantle 


grows  very  tiresome,  and  the  great 
Australian  Bight  frequently  rivals  the 
worst  moods  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Still,  I  am  more  surprised  that 
more  English  travellers  do  not  visit 
Australia.  The  study  of  a  great  new 
Anglo-Saxon  nation  in  the  making  is 
profoundly  interesting,  and  Australia 
is  by  far  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
oversea  Dominions.  The  climate  in 
spring  and  autumn  is  delightful,  and 
the  warmth  of  an  Australian  welcome 
is  worth  crossing  the  world  to  expe- 
rience. The  people  are  as  sunny  as 
their  skies,  and  it  has  often  struck  me 
in  Australian  cities  that  one  rarely 
sees  an  unhappy  face.  The  hotels  in 
Australia  are,  with  few  exceptions,  not 
conspicuously  good  or  comfortable*  but 
the  food  is  always  wholesome  and  well 
cooked.  The  main  Une  expresses  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  as 
finely  designed,  and  can  be  as  fast  on 
occasion,  as  any  trains  in  the  world. 
The  dining-car  service  is  somewhat  in- 
adequate, for  Australia  has  not  yet 
quite  emerged  from  the  sandwlch-at-a- 
counter  stage;  but  it  may  be  recorded 
in  favor  of  Australian  railways  that 
they  are  steadily  "scrapping"  the  old 
longitudinal  sleeping  cars  on  the  Amer- 
ican plan,  and  substituting  sleepers  on 
the  European  principle^  with  local  im- 
provements.  The  Commonwealth  is,  in 
many  other  ways,  ceasing  to  imitate 
America,  because  its  people  are  begin- 
ning to  perceive  that  it  sufllcdi  to  be 
Australian. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary 
jealousy  between  the  great  cities  of 
Australia.  Bach  has  its  own  special 
qualities  and  characteristics,  and  each 
can  afford  to  stand  on  Its  own  merits. 
Sydney  Is  already,  and  must  always  be, 
the  greatest  city  of  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. It  has  coal  within  easy  reach, 
and  it  has  a  harbor  which,  if  not  quite 
all  that  Sydney  fancies  it  to  be,  is  nev- 
ertheless sufficiently  magnificent  Syd- 
ney has  this  remarkable  quality,  that 
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it  is  quite  unlike  any  other  city  In  tlie 
world.  No  one  can  ever  have  truth- 
fully said  of  Sydney:  '*ThlB  reminds 
me  of  such  and  such  a  place."  It  has 
a  gloirious  site,  and  an  immeasurable 
future;  but  owing  to  its  comparatlyely. 
narrow  thoroughfares,  it  is  more  in^KMh 
Ing  from  without  than  from  within. 
Melbourne  is  a  place  of  long  yistas,  of 
broad  streets  and  fine  buildings;  but 
it  has  no  distinctive  external  features, 
and  might  Just  as  well  be  anywhere  in 
Western  Burope.  Socially  and  intellec- 
tually, however,  it  is  the  Bdinburgh  of 
the  south.  Life  is  more  bland  and 
genial  in  Melbourne  than  in  strenuous 
Sydney.  Perth  is  still  in  the  stage  of 
rapid  growth,  and  is  a  little  unkempt 
and  a  little  too  fond  of  talking  about 
gold-mines;  but  the  approach  to  the 
city  by  way  of  <the  Swan  River  is  im- 
pressive. BilBlMme  is  hot  and  dusty 
and  hopeful,  but  JmMiy  a  place^  to  at- 
tract stray  visitors,  thou^  it  has  a 
beautiful  environment  The  Anademl- 
ian  city  which  most  appeals  to  Bnglish* 
men  is  Adelaide.  It  is  solid  and  pros- 
perous, its  life  is  not  too  whirling,  it 
has  magnificent  open  spaces,  and  the 
hills  which  lie  within  an  hour's  drive 
contain  a  delightful  series  of  retreats. 
I  have  no  space  to  write  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  life  in  the  ''back-blocks,"  but 
it  is  worth  notiag  that  the  air  of  the 
vast  spaces  of  Central  Australia  is  pe- 
culiarly invigorating,  and  very  bene- 
ficial for  consumptives. 

No  visitor  to  Australia  should  fail  to 
visit  Tasmania,  the  garden  island  of 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Tasmania  is 
not  rich,  in  the  money-grubbers'  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  though  it  has  plen- 
teous stores  of  copper  and  tin,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  gold  and  silver;  but  it 
is  rich  in  all  those  attributes  which  go 
to  make  life  peaceful  and  contented  and 
modestly  prosperous.  It  has  an  ideal 
climate,  never  unduly  hot,  never  se- 
verely cold.  Go  where  you  will  in 
Tasmania,  you  are  always  within  reach 


of  some  of  the  most  glorious  scenery  in 
the  world.  All  who  visit  the  island 
fe^  its  ineffaceable  charm,  and  few 
leave  it  without  wishing  to  stay  there 
and  grow  apples  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  Already  the  number  of  tourists 
visiting  Tasmania  shows  a  remar|cable 
annual  increase.  It  has  this  marked 
advantage  over  Australia,  that  by  rea- 
son of  its  mild  and  equable  tempera- 
ture it  can  be  visited  with  comfort  by 
those  who  seek  to  escape  the  rigors  of 
an  Bnglish  winter.  The  interior,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lakes,  is  stimulat- 
ing even  in  the  h^ht  of  summer. 

The  estuary  of  the  Derwent,  framed 
in  verdure-clad  hills,  is  a  noble  water- 
way; and  Hobart  itself  has  a  magnifi- 
cent background  In  the  broad  grim  bulk 
of  Mount  Wellington,  over  4000  feet 
high.  Seen  from  Bellerive,  the  pretty 
waterside  suburb  across  the  water,  the 
harbor  looks  like  a  lovely  land-locked 
lake,  and  there  is  nothing  on  the  main- 
land which  quite  compares  with  the 
wide  vistas  of  river  and  woodland  scen- 
ery unfolded  in  a  drive  through  the  Do- 
main at  Hobart  Not  a  view  of  Here- 
fordshire, not  even  Japan  la  tte  time  of 
the  cherry  blossom,  can  surpass  tlie 
landscape  o*f  Southern  Tasmania  when 
the  orchards  are  in  bloom.  To  drive 
along  the  valley  of  the  Huon  River  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  is  like 
Journeying  in  a  warm  green  Arcadia 
dappled  with  broad  patches  of  driven 
snow. 

1  have  preferred  to  write  about  Aus- 
tralia rather  than  Canada,  because,  un- 
der the  subtle  stimulus  of  costly  ad- 
vertisements, the  Bnglish  Press  Is  Just 
now  so  full  of  Canada  that  one  might 
fancy  it  was  the  only  Dominion  In  the 
Bmpire.  The  Australians  have,  for 
me,  this  great  superiority  over  the  Can- 
adians, that  they  are  not  perpetually 
talking  about  dollars.  The  people  of 
Australia  realize,  what  Canada  is  in 
danger  of  forgetting,  that  there  are 
other  things  in  life  besides  getting  rich 
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quick.  Canada,  too,  has  not  qnlte  the 
same  genial  kindliness  as  Australia. 
Tbe  climate,  about  which  so  much  si- 
lence is  preserved,  tells  upon  the  spirits 
of  the  people.  Faces  are  paler  and 
harder  and  more  austere.  Yet  no  one 
can  profess  to  know  the  world  who  has 
not  seen  something  of  the  marvellously 
rapid  development  which  Canada  is  un- 
dergoing. It  has  immense  possibilities, 
which  even  now  are  only  dimly  per- 
ceived. 

The  enjoyment  of  travel  in  Canada 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  tempetament 
To  me,  for  instance,  the  febrile  unrest 
everywhere  visible  is  repellent,  and 
even  a  short  sojouni  in  such  raw  but 
complacent  townships  as  Moose  Jaw 
moves  one  to  mingled  laughter  and 
tears;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
only  met  one  Bnglishman  in  Canada — 
and  I  questioned  many — who  did  not 
emphatically  declare  that  on  no  ac- 
count would  be  return  to  England. 
British  Columbia  is,  of  course,  by  far 
the  most  attractive  province  of  Canada 

The  Natimial  Rerlew. 


for  the  tourist  Vancouver  is  stiU  in 
the  throes  of  a  land-boom  which  has 
lasted  for  years,  and  Is  aK»arsatljr 
more  than  Justified  by  results;  but  it  re- 
pays close  examination,  for  I  believe  it 
is  probably  destined  to  be  the  greatest 
city  on  the  Pacific  slope.  All  that  has 
been  said  about  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  justified,  and  the  scenery  of  the 
Kicking  Horse  Pass  is  in  its  way  in- 
comparable. I  think,  however,  that 
the  region  of  innumerable  small  lakes 
this  side  of  Winnipeg  has  an  ev&i 
greater  charm.  The  long  ride  across 
Canada  is  very  uncomfortable,  because 
although  the  food  and  the  observation 
cars  are  good,  the  companies  still  ad- 
here to  the  abominable  American  sys- 
tem of  sleeping-cars;  but  it  is  worth 
the  trouble.  Every  country  in  the 
world  has  its  drawbacks,  and  perhajM 
some  day  Canada  will  wake  up  and 
realise  that  it  gives  railway  travellers 
tbe  most  pretentions  but  the  most  un- 
satisfactory accommodation  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Otorge  ihueopne. 


THE  BIRDS. 


I. 

They  sat  together  on  the  old  moss- 
grown  seat,  the  widow  and  the  one 
boy  that  was  left  to  her.  There  had 
been  another,  but  him  the  cold  waters 
of  tbe  Atlantic  had  covered  for  nigh 
upon  three  years.  The  Navy  had 
claimed  him,  a  lad  not  out  of  his  early 
teens,  who  from  his  childhood  days  had 
heard  from  his  mother's  lips  brave 
tales  of  deeds  of  valor  done  by  his  an- 
cestors upon  the  main.  He  had  always 
been  The  Sailor,  while  his  younger 
brother  was  as  proudly  and  as  indis- 
putably The  Soldier. 

The  Soldier — now  a  soldier  in  very 
deed— sat  on  the  old  bench  beside  his 
mother,  and  both  were  sad.  It  was 
but  a  month  since  he  had  passed  tri- 


umphantly out  of  Sandhurst,  and  al- 
ready he  was  gazetted  to  the  old  regi- 
ment that  his  father  had  ruled,  and  re- 
ceived bis  orders  to  embark  for  India 
The  mother's  heart  was  proud  within 
her,  but  the  pang  of  separation  was  bit- 
ter. She  was  a  type  of  hundreds  of 
brave  British  matrons  who  have  madf 
and  who  sustain  the  Empire, — th« 
quiet,  unnoticed,  true-hearted  workers 
who  bear  the  burden.  And  on  th« 
morrow  he  was  to  leave  her.  She  re> 
called  the  bitterness  of  that  other  part* 
ing,  and  of  tbe  dreadful  sequel  that  the 
paper  had  one  momtng  brought,  and  it 
seemed  that  this  poor  child  of  hers  was 
going  forth,  too,  to  death. 

They  spoke  little  in  this  last  sacred 
communing  of  hearts.     How  often  had 
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she  foudly  listened  to  his  forecasts  of 
the  future!  How  often  had  he  laughed 
gleefully  at  her  ambitions,  that  were 
all  for  him!  But  now  everything  was 
to  undergo  the  test  of  stem  reality, 
and  words  were  out  of  place. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's  evening. 
The  sun  was  just  sinking  to  rest  at 
the  end  of  a  woodland  glade,  and  its 
last  rays  slanted  along  the  mossy  path 
and  upon  the  old  seat  where  they  were 
sitting.  The  widow  had  always  loved 
to  hear  the  birds  sing  in  these  copses, 
and  through  the  long  winter  months 
she  had  fed  them  there,  that  in  the 
summer  they  might  return  to  reward 
her  with  their  songs.  A  thrush  was 
pouring  out  its  soul  in  exquisite  melody 
near  by,  and  the  notes  moved  her  heart- 
strings with  such  an  ecstasy  of  fond- 
ness, grief,  pride,  hope,  and  foreboding 
that,  for  all  her  constancy,  for  all  that 
she  would  rather  die  than  seek  to  turn 
her  son  from  the  path  of  duty,  the  tears 
started  to  her  eyes.  Their  hands  were 
clasped,  but  their  eyes  dared  not  meet 

''Mother,"  said  the  boy.  "how  beauti- 
fully that  thrush  sings.  I  always 
think  of  you  when  I  hear  a  bird  sing 
like  that  They  have  weird  birds  in 
India,  haven't  they?  I  don't  suppose 
there'll  be  any  thrushes  to  remind  me 
of  you.  But  the  best  bird,  anyway, 
will  be  yours." 

She  could  not  answer.  But  she 
thought  of  the  many  evenings  that  lay 
before  her  wben  that  same  song  would 
bring  him  back  in  spirit  to  her  side, 
and  with  all  the  energy  of  her  soul  she 
prayed  for  the  day  of  that  actual  home- 
coming. 

II. 
A  year  had  passed  almost  to  a  day. 
It  was  June  in  red-bot  Garmpur,  and  in 
the  fever  ward  of  the  station  hospital 
a  subaltern  lay  dying.  It  was  a  bad 
place  to  die,  and  the  manner  of  the 
dying,  too,  was  bad.  A  high-ceilinged. 
bare,  wldte-washed  room,  with  nothing 


to  look  at  but  the  slow-swinging,  inef- 
fectual punkah.  The  walls  in  this 
fever  room  were  pictureless;  but  visions 
clustered  thick  upon  them,  visions 
which  no  picture  could  evoke — grim 
and  terrible  and  nameless.  High  up 
in  the  angle  made  by  ceiling  and  walls 
the  mosquitos  hummed  their  pitiless 
chant  as  though  rejoicing  in  the  work 
wrought  by  their  malaria.  And  at  the 
bedside  was  no  woman  to  take  the 
place  of  that  i>oor  mother  in  distant 
Devonshire,  even  the  hard-worked,  de- 
voted Nursing  Sisters  having  been  sent 
billwards.  But  the  Ck>lonel  was  there, 
tbe  kind  old  soldier  who  had  welcomed 
the  boy  into  the  regiment  mindful  of 
the  father  who  had  befriended  him 
when  he  was  himself  a  youngster.  His 
kindly  heart  had  ached  when  he  de- 
spatched that  cable,  the  penultimate 
one  of  a  brief  series  that  had  sped  from 
dust-laden  Crarmpur  to  the  little  Devon 
post-office,  and  which  told  the  simple 
village  folk  that  another  sorrow  was 
^bout  to  come  upon  the  gentle  lady  of 
the  manor. 

The  Ck>lonel  had  bitterly  reproached 
himself  for  having  allowed  this  lad  to 
volunteer  to  come  down  from  the  hills 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  when  there  were 
many  robuster  and  older  ones  who 
might  have  done  so  instead.  Duty 
had  always  been  the  watchword  of  the 
boy*s  family.  Duty  had  already  once 
wrung  the  mother's  heart;  duty  had 
made  her  send  her  idol  into  danger; 
duty  was  to  rob  her  of  him  now. 

All  through  that  long,  pitilessly  hot 
afternoon  his  ravings  had  wrung  the 
hearts  of  those  who  stood  around,  and 
now  the  last  few  moments  of  delusive 
quiet  had  come.  He  could  recognize 
those  about  him,  and  smile  gratefully 
when  they  moistened  his  cracked, 
parched  lips  with  ice-water.  The  boy 
was  already  a  great  favorite  with  his 
brother  offlcov,  and  the  men  of  his 
company  loved  him.  His  wit  and  good 
spirits  in  mess,  even  during  those  aw- 
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tnl  days  of  beat  when  ecarce  any  one 
spoke,  bad  gone  far  to  disaipate  tbe  all- 
perradlng  melancboly.  Bvery  evening 
bad  brought  its  funeral,  and  such 
things  make  for  gloom.  There  were 
deaths  among  the  rank  and  file;  and 
now  It  was  the  turn  of  the  commis- 
sioned ranks,  and  upon  this  youngster 
the  lot  had  fallen. 

One  hears  of  European  towns  that 
are  filled,  during  their  days  of  heat, 
with  ''brooding"  quiet.  How  well  one 
knows  that  quiet!  A  silence  that  is 
at  least  grateful  seems  to  descend 
upon  all  things  animate.  Man,  beast, 
and  bird  all  want  to  sleep,  and  none  of 
them  disturb  the  other.  But  in  the 
Indian  heat  how  different!  Man  is 
quiet,  indeed,  and  the  animals  are 
quiet;  but  the  noise  of  birds  Is  literally 
maddening.  All  day  long  every  kind 
of  ear-piercing,  nerve-Jarring  cry  is 
shrieked  with  excruciating  reiteration, 
and  one  curses  vehemently  the  whole 
bird  creation.  Parrots— as  though  re- 
venging themselves  upon  humanity  for 
caging  60  many  of  their  kind — give 
vent  to  ceaseless,  frightful  screams. 
The  coppersmith  bird  mimics  with 
dreadful  monotony  the  blows  struck 
from  a  brazen  vessel.  The  crow  pheas- 
ant— ^a  ludicrous  creaturo,  perhaps, 
when  beheld  In  temperate  surround- 
ings (with  his  wicked  red  eyes,  brown 
wings,  and  rakish  tall,  all  grafted  upon 
a  very  corvine  body),  but  in  the  Indian 
hot  weather  a  veritable  devil — ^the 
nerve-scaring  brain-fever  bird,  and  the 
uncouth,  preposterous-voiced  seven  sis- 
ters,— ^all  have  their  own  distinctive 
means  of  torture,  and  exercise  them  to 
the  full. 

These  awful  sounds  of  the  Indian 
hot-weather  day  were  intensified  by  the 
sad  stillness  that  roigned  in  the  officers' 
ward.  To  the  watchers  by  the  bed- 
side the  noise  was  a  piece  of  physical 
anguish  that  was  helping  to  foroe 
their  young  comrade  from  the 
world. 


Suddenly  he  spoke,  in  low,  calm,  ev^ 
accents,  different  indeed  from  his  rav- 
ings. The  listeners  knew  not  wbetber 
to  take  his  words  as  evidence  of  a  set- 
tled strangeness,  or  as  a  Jest  bravely 
uttered  by  one  who  in  health  had  al- 
ways striven  to  Joke  their  cares  awajr. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  *'to  that  lovely 
thrush." 

And  they  put  it  down  finally  to  fever 
when  he  continued:  "Mother,  I  always 
think  of  you  when  I  hear  a  thmsli 
sing  Uke  that*' 

With  that  he  died,  and  the  frantic 
chorus  in  the  trees  outside  seemed  to 
gain  a  trifie  in  intensity. 

III. 

The  mother  had  left  the  house  to 
walk  in  the  direction  of  her  favorite 
wood.  A  dreary  sense  of  loneliness 
and  of  impending  catastrophe  pos- 
sessed her.  And  yet  all  around  her 
June  was  at  its  best  The  sky  was 
clear,  the  glades  were  fresh  with  vivid 
foliage,  and  meadows  and  pastures 
rang  with  the  fervor  of  many  larks. 
And  the  Indian  mail  had  Just  brought 
her  a  letter  from  her  son. 

Ah!  dreadful,  unconsidered,  trifling 
detail  of  modem  progress.  Letters, 
full  of  Joy  and  life  and  ambitions,  may 
keep  on  coming,  like  false-faced  mes- 
sengers, long  after  the  cabled  word  has 
with  lightning  speed  outstripped  them, 
and  announced — ^in  cruel,  blind  cancel- 
lation of  their  tidings — sickness,  ay  and 
death. 

How  cruelly  did  this  letter  read  in 
face  of  those  three  brief  messages 
that  had  made  the  week  a  nightmare! 
It  was  full  of  his  experiences  of  the  hot 
weather,  made  into  brave  Jests  for  h^ 
sake.  And  at  the  end  was  written— 
"We  all  feel  a  bit  run  down  at  times, 
but  one  gets  over  it"  The  cruel  fever, 
she  now  knew,  must  have  been  on  him 
then. 

*The  last  cable  had  told  her  not  to 
hope,  and  yet  how  she  hoped  and  des- 
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perately  prayed!  Through  the  trees 
she  could  flee  the  winding  path  that 
led  past  the  meadow  and  over  the  stone 
stile  to  the  village,  and  along  that  path 
she  knew  the  dread  messenger  must 
come.  A  little  boy  usually  brought 
the  telegrams. 

But  a  woman  this  time  came  along 
the  path — slowly  and  dil&dently.  Down 
at  the  little  post-office  it  had  been  de- 
cided thus.  It  was  the  end,  for  the 
mother,  of  joy  and  hope,  saving  the 
treasured  promise  of  a  better  world. 
Evening  came  on,  and  the  sun 
sank  in  glory  behind  the  woods, 
while  a  thrush  filled  the  glades  with 
melody. 

Blackwood*!  Magirtno. 


And  two  women  were  crying  softly 
on  the  old  wooden  seat 

In  far-off  Garmpur  the  natives  who 
pass  at  nightfall  by  the  old  military 
cemetery,  on  their  way  to  their  lonely 
homes,  sometimes  hear  a  silver-voiced 
bird,  that  they  say  belongs  to  another 
world.  I  have  heard  it  singing  low 
aod  sweet  in  a  certain  nemn  that  shades 
the  graveyard  wall,  and  fancied  tliat  it 
was  the  Mango  Bird.  But  they  swear 
that  never  have  they  heard  such  music 
from  any  bird  that  has  a  name,  and 
that  without  doubt  the  sahib  who  sleeps 
beneath  that  tree  left  a  great  love  be- 
hind him. 

P.  R.  B, 


ALBANIA  IN  ARMS. 


If  we  heard  that  Brittany  had  risen 
in  the  cause  of  the  King,  or  Poland  to 
regain  her  lost  independence,  we  should 
be  alarmed  for  the  tranquility  of 
Europe;  but  the  news  that  the  Alba- 
nians have  once  more  had  recourse  to 
arms  leaves  us  more  or  less  undis- 
turbed. Not  that  we  undervalue  the 
fighting  power  of  this  race  of  mountain 
warriors,  but  simply  because  they  are 
invariably  more  or  less  in  a  state  of 
feud  and  contest  An  Albanian  is  al- 
ways ready  to  fight  for  his  own  hand 
or  for  anyone  who  will  hire  him.  Con- 
tempt of  death  and  danger  such  as  a 
well-fed  Londoner  can  scarce  imagine 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  mountain- 
eer. When  Byron  was  working  out 
his  soul  and  body  at  Missolonghi  in  the 
cause  of  Greece  he  took  a  small  body 
of  Suliotes  into  his  pay— fifty-six  in 
all— and  kept  them  about  his  person 
as  a  bodyguard.  Some  of  them  were 
always  on  duty.  They  used  a  large 
outer  room  in  Byron's  house  as  a 
guard-room,  hanging  their  carbines 
on  its  walls.  Mr.  Bdgcumbe  tells  us 
th^t    "the    Suliote   guard    always    at- 


tended Byron  during  his  rides,  and, 
though  on  foot,  it  was  surprising  to  see 
their  swiftness."  Parry  said  that  ''Per- 
haps, taken  altogether,  no  sovereign  in 
Europe  could  boast  of  having  a  finer 
set  of  men  for  his  bodyguard."  The 
sons  and  grandsons  of  these  men  are 
as  fine  athletes  and  as  brave  as  their 
fathers,  so  that  if  they  rise  in  a  body 
against  the  Turks  the  latter  will  have  a 
task  before  them  that  will  tax  all  their 
energies,  civil  and  military.  Albania 
is  the  south-west  portion  of  the  remain- 
ing immediate  possessions  of  European 
Turkey,  extending  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  from  the 
river  Bojana  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta.'  The 
Albanians  were  at  one  time  all  Ohris- 
tians,  but  at  the  death  of  their  last 
chief,  Skanderberg,  in  1467,  and  their 
subjugation  by  the  Turks,  man> 
of  them  became  Muhamadans.  And 
these  latter  were  particularly  cruel  and 
treacherous  to  their  brothers  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  Ohristianity.  The 
Albanians  consist  of  several  tribes,  the 
Gheghs,  Lyaps,  and  ToskB,  but  as  Lord 
Strangford  wrote.  "The  true  and  Intel- 
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Ugible  division  is  that  of  religious  de- 
nomination. The  typical  region  of 
the  Mussulmans  is  in  the  centre;  that 
of  the  Latins  is  In  the  northern  district; 
and  that  of  the  Albanians  in  com- 
munion with  the  Greek  Church,  corre- 
sponding fairly  to  Eplrus,  Is  in  the 
south,  with  Janlna  [YJlnnina]  for  its 
capital." 

There  are  all  sorts  of  Interests  bound 
up  in  Albania.    Italy  has  for  long  es- 
tablished a  connection  there,  which  did 
not  cease  when  Venice  ceded  the  coun- 
try to  the  Turks  in  1478.     Some  imag- 
ine that  Austria  would  like  to  introduce 
into  Albania  the  same  benefits  of  civili- 
zation that  have  been  conferred  with- 
out any  doubt  upon  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina by  the  armies  that  fight  under 
the  Imperial  double-headed  eagle.  Tur- 
key considers  Albania  as  one  of  her 
most  valuable  possessions.     All  Pasha, 
who  made  himself  at  first  notorious  by 
killing  his  brother  and  his  mother,  was, 
after  rising  to  power  as  chief  of  Tepel- 
Ini,   appointed  lieutenant  to  Derwend 
Pasha,  the  oflftcer  charged  with  the  sup- 
pression of  brigandage.       All's  meth- 
ods rendered  the  country  more  Insecure 
than  ever,  so  the  Turks  deposed  him; 
but  he  won  back  his  position  by  bribery. 
For  his  good  service  to  the  Porte  in 
its  war  against  Austria  and  Russia  In 
1787  All  was  named  Pasha  of  Trlkala 
in  Thessaly,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
seized  Td.nnlna,  and  by  various  meth- 
ods that  do  not  bear  close  Investiga- 
tion, caused  himself  to  be  appointed 
Pasha  of  that  place  also.      In  1797  All 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  General 
Bonaparte,  afterwards  Napoleon  I;  but 
turning  against  the  French  after  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  he  won  Prevesa  flrom 
them.      He  was  promoted  Governor  of 
Rumlll   by   Turkey   for  subduing  the 
Suliotes,  a  task  which  took  up  three 
years  of  All  Arslan's  time.      This  dar- 
ing robber  kept  good  order  In  his  own 
dominions,  and,  entering  into  alliance 
with  Great  Britain,  Parga  was  granted 


to  the  Sultan,  but  really  to  All,  by  us. 
In  1820  Sultan  Mahmoud,  tired  of  AU 
Pasha's  vagaries,  sentenced  him  to  be 
deposed  and  put  him  to  death  in  1822, 
in  spite  of  the  oath  made  by  his  cap- 
tors  that  his  life  and  property  should 
be  spared.  If  all  Albanians  are  not  as 
clever  as  Arslan  (the  Lion),  as  they 
themselves  term  him,  they  are  all  as 
merciless,  cunning,  and  brave.  So 
when  the  Times  says  that  **The  Turks 
have  a  task  before  them  in  Albania 
which  will  test  their  statesmanship, 
and  their  friends  will  watch  with  deep 
Interest  the  way  in  which  they  face 
it,"  it  states  what  is  absolutely  the  case 
at  this  moment  as  regards  the  Alba- 
nian rising. 

The  latest  news  from  Vienna  says 
that  Torgut  Shevket  Pasha  had  neg- 
lected to  occupy   the  rocky  defile  of 
Katchanik,  through  which  the  railway 
passes  between  Uskfib  and  Ferisovitch, 
and  that  as  a  sequence  three  thousand 
Albanians  seized  the  defile  and  stopped 
a  train. conveying  soldiers  and  supplies 
bound  for  Prlshtlna.      Soldiers  held  up 
in  a  train  find  the  greatest  difficulty  In 
successful  resistance.     In  this  case  the 
Albanians  made  prisoners  of  the  sol- 
diers, seized  the  supplies,  which  are  of 
great  use  to  them,  and  allowed  the 
train  to  proceed  with  a  warning  that  in 
future  no  military  convoys  would  be 
permitted  to  pass.      The  ordinary  mall 
train  from   UskOb  to  Mitrovitza,  the 
terminus  south  of  Novl  Bazar,  was  also 
stopped,  but  allowed  to  proceed  as  it 
carried  neither  arms  nor  supplies.  The 
Ghllan  Albanians  have  stopped  a  train 
north  of  Ferisovitch,  disarming  the  sol- 
diers.   A  Turkish  detachment  was  at- 
tacked and  surrounded  near  Vnchltlm, 
Just  south  of  Mitrovitza,  but  was  extri- 
cated on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
having  had  fourteen  casualties.    The 
Turks  lost  sixty-eight  men  in  an  en- 
gagement, reported  from  Prtzrend,  and 
the   commander   of   the   Third   Army 
Corps  telegraphed  that  fighting  was  go- 
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ingr  on  around  Prishtina,  near  the  Ser- 
Tian  frontier,  on  April  25.  An  official 
message  from  Salonika  on  that  date 
mentions  In  all  some  thirty-four  thou- 
sand Albanians  as  having  risen.  Ac- 
cording to  it  three  thousand  of  these 
are  stationed  near  Ghilan,  two  thou- 
sand in  the  district  of  Drenitza,  four 
thousand  in  that  of  Liplyan,  five 
thousand  near  Podrina,  three  thousand 
round  and  about  Flzrend  and  Podgoil, 
six  thousand  near  Lapljeselo,  and  some 
eight  thousand  near  LJuma,  in  addition 
to  the  three  thousand  mentioned  as 
haying  seized  the  Katchanik  defile. 
These  positions  are  strong,  and  will  re- 
quire a  deal  of  taking.  To  oppose  this 
rising  the  Turks  will  have  flfty-two 
battalions  and  sixteen  batteries  as  soon 
»s  the  twelve  battalions  and  four  bat- 
teries now  on  their  way  to  Albania 
have  arrived.  Torgut  Shevket  Pasha 
has  therefore  about  twenty  thousand 
men  at  his  disposal,  who  will  shortly 
be  reinforced  by  five  thousand  more. 
According  to  official  Turkish  informa- 
tion— always  optimistic  of  course— en- 
counters have  occurred  between  the  Al- 
bania i?s  and  Turkish  troops  at  Tcher- 
nalovo  and  Gadanja,  in  which  the  in- 
8ur;s:euts  were  dispersed  with  but  little 
loss  to  the  Turks,  but  heavy  losses  to 
the  (ither  side.  "The  Government  be- 
ing firmly  resolved  to  maintain  its  au- 
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thority  in  order  to  bring  the  reforms 
into  effect  has  decided  to  reinforce  the 
troops  in  Albania  by  two  brigades  of 
re6Afs  [that  is,  soldiers  of  the  second 
line  who  correspond  to  the  German 
Landwehr],  one  from  Salonika  and  one 
from  Smyrna.  These  forces  will  suf- 
fice to  ensure  the  submission  of  the  reb- 
^s,  and  it  will  be  their  task  to  pacify 
the  disturbed  districts,  and  thus  to 
make  possible  the  practical  introduce 
tion  of  the  Constitutional  reforms.'* 
This  sounds  well,  but  how  the  reW^, 
accustomed  to  the  civilization  and  cli- 
mate of  Salonika  or  Smyrna,  will  like 
the  snow  and  wind  on  the  highlands  of 
Albania  remains  to  be  proved.  The 
report  that  forty  thousand  Alba- 
nians are  in  arms  and  that  a  fight 
has  already  taken  place  in  a  pass  may 
be  exaggeration;  but  that  the  situation 
is  becoming  serious  ^B  evident  from  the 
latest  telegram  that  Turkey  is  sending 
an  ultimatum  to  the  insurgents  to  sur^ 
render  or  disperse.  The  result  of  an 
armed  conflict  is  so  doubtful,  and  its 
duration  is  likely  to  be  so  long,  that  one 
wishes  with  the  Times  that  the  Toung 
Turks  might  be  animated  by  a  genius 
like  that  of  Pitt,  who  managed  to  en- 
list the  hostile  Scottish  Highlanders  un- 
der the  flag  of  Great  Britain,  and  so 
end  these  oft-recurring  Albanian 
troubles. 

Ex-DipUmuU, 


KING  EDWARD  VIL 


The  nine  years  of  the  late  King's 
reign  realized  the  most  daring  hopes 
which  had  been  founded  on  his  career 
as  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  known, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  to  be  a 
man  of  comrage  and  of  tact,  to  be  well 
informed  on  public  affairs,  and  to  have 
kept  himself  free  from  all  political 
prejudice  and  partisanship.  These 
were  qualities  of  patent  value,  and  yet 
it  remained  uncertain  that  he  could  fol- 
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low,  acceptably  to  the  nation,  in  the 
path  of  so  exceptionally  wise  and  good 
a  ruler  as  Queen  Victoria.  Queen  Vic- 
toria had  set  up  such  an  intimate  rap- 
port between  herself  and  her  subjects 
that  they  had  come  to  know  almost  by 
instinct  what  she  would  do  and  say  In 
particular  circumstances;  she  was  al- 
ways for  the  simple,  righteous,  com- 
mon-sense course,  and  had  the  power 
of  picking  out  that  oourse  from  the 
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most  confused  considerations;  and  certainty  as  to  the  nature  of  liis  re- 
when  her  hand  relaxed  its  hold  on  the  ception.  He  had  always  been  welcome 
affairs  of  the  nation,  it  seemed  that  we  there  as  Prince  of  Wales;  but  now  he 
might  indeed  have  Sovereigns  to  sue-  was  in  a  very  different  position, — the 
ceed  her  capable  in  themselves,  but  representative  of  a  hated  and,  worse 
that  the  tradition  of  her  reign-Hsuch  it  still,  a  triumphant  policy.  He  never 
had  become  in  sixty  years— as  we  knew  flinched.  We  can  think  of  no  better 
it  could  scarcely  be  continued  by  any  illustration  of  his  courage.  He  seemed 
one.  The  late  King  in  all  his  public  supremely  unconscious  of  the  existence 
aspects  did  continue  her  tradition.  It  of  anything  that  could  disturb  the 
was  a  feat,  but  he  accomplished  it.  friendliness  Frenchmen  had  always 
During  his  reign  the  nation  was  never  shown  to  him  and  he  to  them.  He 
once  conscious  of  any  abatement  at  the  penetrated  even  into  the  more  truculent 
head  of  affairs  of  common-sense,  of  regions  of  political  thought;  he  faced 
worthiness  of  motive,  of  deep  personal  the  discordant  elements  of  French  mu- 
concem  for  the  interests  of  the  people  niclpal  life,  where  prudent  advisers 
and  the  position  of  the  country.  King  had  begged  him  not  to  go;  and  he  cap- 
Edward  lived  much  more  under  the  tured  goodwill  everywhere.  "All  this, 
public  gaze  than  Queen  Victoria;  he  led  so  soon  after  Fashoda!"  says  the  for- 
soclety  and  he  enjoyed  life.  Their  eign  observer  in  looking  back  on  it 
characters  and  tastes  were  quite  differ-  "Incredible!  How  did  he  do  it?**  It 
ent  But  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  has  been  said  that  the  members  of  our 
never  in  a  single  Instance,  nay,  never  Royal  family  are  without  "nerves."  We 
for  a  single  moment,  preferred  to  the  cannot  say.  Probably  no  man  is  so  In- 
performance  of  his  duty.  The  dis-  nocent  of  them  that  coolness  and  cour- 
charge  of  his  duty  might  be  called  a  age  do  not  deserve  some  meed  of  ad- 
passion  if  it  had  not  been  what  was  miration  as  the  expression  of  the  vie- 
much  better, — an  ineradicable  good  tory  of  resolution  over  certain  tenden- 
habit  cies  to  falter;  but  however  that  may  be. 

Since  William  III.  no  British  Sover-  the  courage  of  our  Royal  family  is  a 
eign — ^in  a  personal  sense — ^has  been  so  splendid  possession,  and  King  Edward 
large  a  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  put  it  to  noble  use.  The  sudden  draw- 
as  the  late  King.  His  influence  on  the  ing  together  of  France  and  Great  Brit- 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  of  ain  was  matched  by  the  similarly 
course  exaggerated  in  countries  where  agreeable  understanding  with  Russia, 
the  ability  of  our  Oonstitutional  Sov-  Again  the  foreign  observer  is  aston- 
ereigns  to  act  as  agents  and  critics  ished  beyond  measure.  "How  could  it 
without  eclipsing  the  Foreign  Oflice  is  be  done  so  soon  after  Japan,  the  ally  of 
curiously  misunderstood.  But  when  England,  had  humiliated  Russia?"  No 
that  reservation  has  been  made,  it  is  wonder  the  late  King's  power  of  initla- 
Impossible  to  exaggerate  the  success  Hon  was  exaggerated.  But  we  Bng- 
and  the  beneflcence  of  the  movements  lishmen  who  know  the  limits  of  our 
which  had  the  advantage  of  King  Ed-  Sovereign's  range  of  action  must  ac- 
ward's  aid.  The  intense  bitterness  of  knowledge  even  more  than  foreign  ob- 
Fashoda  still  infected  the  relations  of  servers  the  perfect  geniality,  the  dis- 
Great  Britain  and  France  when  King  cretion,  and  the  Judgment  with  which 
Edward,  who  understood  the  French  King  Edward  forwarded  the  policies 
well,  and  absolutely  refused  to  think  of  desired  by  the  British  x>eople. 
them  otherwise  than  as  his  friends,  in-  The  same  faculties  which  King  Ed^ 
sisted  on  visiting  Paris.   There  was  no    ward  exercised  abroad  he  exercised  in 
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the  different  circumstances  of  the  Bm- 
pire  and  of  Great  Britain.  It  Is  said 
that  when  General  Botha  heard  of  his 
death  he  exclaimed:  "He  was  a 
great  man  with  a  noble  heart!"  That 
only  bears  out  what  one  supposes  the 
Boer  leaders  thought  of  King  Edward 
when  they  came  to  England.  They 
found  in  him  a  genial  man  who  made 
them  feel  perfectly  at  their  ease  be- 
cause he  was  kindly  without  being 
condescending.  They  knew  from  that 
moment  that  he  was  their  friend.  As 
in  the  Empire,  so  at  home  King  Ed- 
ward whenever  he  touched  a  piece  of 
the  machinery  of  affairs  made  it  run 
more  smoothly.  He  did  not,  for  that 
was  not  his  business,  take  important 
decisions  himself,  but  when  men  of 
conflicting  opinions  were  brought  to- 
gether in  his  presence  he  invariably 
rendered  it  much  easier  for  decisions 
to  be  taken.  He  prevented  friction. 
So  far  as  we  know,  his  reign,  in  spite 
of  the  shadows  of  a  great  Constitu- 
tional struggle,  was  not  marred  by  a 
single  unpleasant  disagreement  with  a 
person  in  high  office.  Queen  Victoria's 
early  reign  was  agitated  by  the  "Bed- 
chamber Plot,"  but  King  Edward  knew 
that  both  parties  deeply  respected  the 
Monarchy,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  existence  of  a  desire  to  trench 
on  his  personal  arrangements  or  in  any 
way  to  humiliate  him.  His  relations 
with  Individuals  proved  that  he  was 
perfectly  equipped  to  be  what  we  have 
called  in  another  article  the  Grand 
Chairman  of  the  Nation.  He  had  a 
singular  knowledge  of  public  affairs;  he 
understood  the  motives  of  ordinary 
men,  and  he  had  the  fortunate  gift  of 
remembering  not  only  the  names  and 
faces  of  those  he  met,  but  even  their 
interests  and  opinions. .  It  is  much  in 
itself  for  a  Sovereign  to  make  a  con- 
scious effort  to  appear  concerned  in 
what  goes  on  around  him  dally,  and  to 
be  pleased  by  what  1b  intended  to 
please  him.    One    could    not.    Indeed, 


actually  require  more  of  a  Sovereign 
than  that  he  should  make  that  effort. 
And  yet  it  would  leave  something 
wanting.  Most  Englishmen,  for  exam- 
ple, are  sensible  of  the  artificiality  of  a 
part  that  is  being  played  against  the 
grain,  and,  above  all,  they  loathe  being 
patronized.  In  this  respect  King  Ed- 
ward left  absolutely  nothing  to  seek. 
He  had  not  merely  the  air  of  being 
pleased  at  the  right  times;  one  could 
positively  declare  that  he  was  pleased. 
And  this  was  because  he  was  never 
tired  of  his  fellow-man,— of  exploring 
the  recesses  of  his  personality,  and  the 
extent  of  his  experiences.  The  writer 
of  some  personal  reminiscences  in  the 
Temp8  describes  how  when  King  Ed- 
ward was  Prince  of  Wales  he  met 
Gambetta  in  1881.  Gambetta  wanted 
the  support  of  England  and  was  anx- 
ious to  meet  the  Prince.  But  the  first 
minutes  of  their  meeting  were  distress- 
ingly unpromising.  Gambetta  was 
slovenly  in  appearance  and  seemed  a 
little  vulgar  in  Ms  bearing,  and  the 
Prince  was  plainly  uncomfortable. 
Then  Gambetta  began  to  talk.  It  was 
absorbing,  fascinating  talk;  it  held  the 
Prince  captive  and  never  flagged.  The 
d^feuner  was  at  noon.  At  six  o'clock 
the  conversation  had  not  ended. 

The  counterpart  of  King  Edward's 
well-known  love  of  ceremony — ^his  in- 
sistence that  clothes  and  every  kind  of 
procedure  should  be  correct  in  every 
detail — was  to  be  traced  most  happily 
in  his  punctuality  and  his  extremely 
businesslike  qualities.  As  he  dressed 
.  tidily  and  desired  ceremonies  to  be  car- 
ried out  neatly,  so  he  was  what  may  be 
called  a  tidy  worker.  The  country 
owes  an  immense  debt  to  him  for  the 
depatch,  the  carefulness,  the  intensely 
conscientious  industry,  with  which  he 
transacted  affairs  of  State.  He  could 
manage  men  to  admiration.  He  was 
not  egotistical  nor  vain;  he  could  en- 
joy the  society  of  a  peasant  without  let- 
ting him  feel  that  Royal  manners  were 
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after  all  only  a  kind  of  splendid  conde- 
scension. Such  capacities  as  these  are 
precisely  what  a  Constitational  country 
needs  in  its  head.  It  has  no  place  for 
blundering  or  sloppiness.  It  does  not 
want  a  man  of  dominating  brain,  but 
it  does  want  a  Chairman  with  enough 
shrewdness  to  put  the  check  of  expe- 
rience and  common-sense  on  the  "view- 
Iness'*  of  a  certain  kind  of  Minister, 

The  Bpeotator. 


and  to  keep  himself  from  being  im- 
posed upon  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  by 
the  mere  brilliance  of  a  political  phil- 
osopher or  the  red-hot  eloquence  of  one 
who  may  be  fundamentally  a  fanatic 
Such  plain  but  invaluable  seryices  as 
these  King  Edward  unHrlngiy  rendered 
to  the  Empire  in  a  manner  which,  we 
believe,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  peo- 
ple of  British  birth. 


KING  GEORGE  V. 


The  new  King  succeeds  to  a  i>osition 
full  of  difficulties.      Not  only  must  he 
sooner  or  later  find  himself  confronted 
by  political  perplexities  greater  than 
any  which  a  British  Sovereign  has  been 
called  upon  to  face  within  living  mem- 
ory, but  of  necessity  his  public  acts 
will  be  open  to  comparisons  with  those 
of  the  two  Sovereigns  who  have  pre- 
ceded him.      The  individual  English- 
man is  by  nature  extremely  critical, 
and  as  soon  ae  the  wave  of  very  real 
sympathy  which  is  now  sweeping  over 
the  nation  has  died  down,  as  die  down 
it  must,  such  comparisons  are  sure  to 
be  made.    We  are  certain  to  hear  that 
King  Edward  would  never  have  done 
this  or  that,  or  said  this  or  that,  and 
to  be  told  how  differently  Queen  Vic- 
toria would  have  acted.      Such  compar- 
isons will  clearly  not  be  fair,  for  no 
human  being  can  be  expected  to  com- 
bine the  downrightness  and  simplicity 
of  Queen  Victoria  with  the  consummate 
tact  and  sensitiveness  to  public  opin- 
ion shown  by  the  late  Sovereign.    This, 
however,    must    not    be    expected    to 
trouble  irresponsible  critics.  The  late 
King  of  Italy  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  it  was  part  of  the  business  of  a 
King  to  be  shot  at,  and  it  is  certainly 
part  of  a  King's  business  to  be  criticized. 
But  though  the  new  King  has  a.  very 
arduous  part  to  play,  he  has  happily 
many  qualities  which  will  help  him  to 


acquit  himself  well  therein,  and  these 
qualities  will,  we  feel  sure,  in  the  end 
win  for  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple as  secure  a  position  as  that  even  of 
his     two     great     predecessors.       The 
King,  by  the  universal  admission  of  all 
who  know  him,  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,   of  stainless  honor,  and  of 
entire    sincerity.      But    in     England 
nothing    tells    so    much    as    charac- 
ter.   It  was    well    said    that    vdcked- 
ness  has  many  tools,  but  that  a  lie  is  a 
handle  which  will  fit  them  all.    So  in 
the  realm  of  goodness  sincerity  is  the 
handle    which    fits    every    virtue   and 
makes  it  operative.       It  is  character 
which  in  the  end  gives  moral  influence, 
and  it  is  upon  such  influence  that  a 
Constitutional  King  like  ours  must  de- 
pend.     Unless  we  are  utterly  mistaken 
in  our  reading  of  his  character,   the 
King  has  simplicity  of  nature  as  well 
as  sincerity.      His  public  acts  and  his 
public   utterances   all   testify   thereto. 
His  speeches  may  not  show  intellectual 
subtlety   or   analytical   ingenuity,   but 
they  always  show  straightforwardness. 
No  one  can  read  them  or  hear  them 
without  the  impression  leaping  to  the 
mind: — "There  is  no  trace  of  humbug 
or  flnesse  in  the  man  who  said  this.  He 
knows  what  he  means  and  wants  you 
to  know  it      He  is  making  no  attempt 
to  play  with  his  hearers."    To  this  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  of  character  is 
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added  as  strong  a  sense  of  public  duty 
as  that  which  belonged  to  his  grand- 
mother and  his  father.  Of  the  late 
King  as  much  as  of  Queen  Victoria  It 
could  be  said  that  he  was  above  all 
things  ready  and  willing  to  serve  the 
State,  no  matter  what  the  personal  sac- 
rifice. It  was  finely  said  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  by  Brougham  that  if  he 
could  not  have  served  his  country  in  any 
other  way,  he  would  have  served  her 
with  a  mattock  and  a  spade.  That  was 
true  of  King  Bdward,  and  who  can 
doubt  that  It  is  true  of  Groorge  V.? 
That,  like  other  men,  he  will  make  mis- 
takes is  a  foregone  conclusion;  but 
these  mistakes  will  come  from  the 
head,  not  from  the  heart, — never  from 
unwillingness  to  spend  himself  for  the 
public  welfare.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  in  store  for  him  and  for  his  coun- 
try, we  are  confident  that  no  man  will 
ever  be  able  to  doubt  his  rectitude  of 
Intention. 

At  a  moment  like  this  we  are  not 
going  to  fiatter  the  King,  or  out  of  an 
ill-placed  and  conventional  sympathy 
pretend  that  he  can  be  insured  against 
errors  of  omission  or  commission.  It 
1«  a  universal  commonplace  that  In  rec- 
titude of  Intention  there  is  by  Itself  no 
salvation.  We  know  that  the  conse- 
quences pf  the  acts  of  welMntentloned 
persons  may  be  fraught  with  far 
greater  evils  than  the  acts  of  those  who 
are  at  heart  selfishly  indifferent  to  the 
public  good.  It  is  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  King  will  be  able  to  avoid  the 
defects  of  his  qnalitles.  Tact,  adroit- 
ness, easy  tolerance,  that  touch  of  cyni- 
cal humor  which  so  often  proves  a  sol- 
vent for  human  difficulties,  and  espe- 
cially the  power  to  act  upon  the  maxim 
that  to  understand  all  is  to  pardon  all, 
—these  are  qualities  which  are  of  im- 
mense use  to  a  King.  They  enable  the 
possessor  to  handle  men  and  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  that  arise  in  the 
intricate  play  of  human  passions.  But 
these  eminently  useful  qualities,  though 


they  are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
high  charactw»  are  not  as  a  rule  asso- 
ciated with  that  special  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  nature  which  we  have  at- 
tributed, and,  we  believe,  rightly  at- 
tributed, to  King  George.  Lightning 
rapidity  of  apprehension,  ready  sensi- 
tiveness to  every  change  of  feeling  in 
others,  an  intuitive  ability  to  steer  and 
manoeuvre  the  human  craft  between 
the  cross-currents  of  confiictlng  opin- 
ions and  desires — ^lu  a  word,  intellectual 
dexterity — often  seem  irksome,  nay,  al- 
most intolerable,  to  the  man  who  prides 
himself  above  all  things  on  running  a 
straight  course. 

Again,  men  in  whom  the  ruling  pas- 
sion is  sincerity  joined  to  simplicity  are 
liable  to  certain  positive  as  well  as  neg- 
ative disadvantages.  Such  characters 
are  specially  prone  to  prejudice.  It 
has  been  said  that  prejudices  are  the 
salt  of  life,  and  that  a  man  who  is 
without  them  is  hardly  human.  There 
may  be  no  doubt  a  scintilla  of  truth  in 
that  saying;  but  for  Kings  prejudice  re- 
mains the  most  dangerous  of  defects. 
Prejudice  Is  near  akin  to  suspicion,  and, 
as  Bacon  tells  us,  suspicion  clouds  the 
mind.  But  a  King  above  all  men  must 
keep  his  mind  unclouded.  His  sub- 
jects may  be  allowed  to  nurse  their 
prejudices.  He  cannot  afford  to  in- 
dulge them  even  for  an  hour.  He  must 
erase  from  the  mirror  of  his  mind  every 
scratch  that  has  been  made  thereon  by 
accident,  or  even  by  deliberate  illwill. 
He  dare  not  allow  any  public  purpose 
to  be  deflected  by  a  personal  Instinct  of 
dislike.  There  must  be  no  "Dr.  Fells" 
— ^whether  men,  nations,  causes,  or  in- 
stitutions— in  the  records  of  his  brain. 
Bven  if  by  nature  he  shuns  so  Olym* 
plan  an  attitude  and  regards  it  as  in- 
human, he  must  be  content  to  remem- 
ber that  such  inhumanity  is  part  of 
kingship.  G^eorge  III.  well-nigh  mined, 
his  country  by  his  prejudices,  both  pos- 
itive and  negative.  Had  he  been  able 
to  eubdue  them,  how  different  would 
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be  the  bistory  of  his  reign,  and  how 
different  the  verdict  of  posterity  upon 
him  as  a  King.  No  doubt  if  we  ex- 
amine those  prejudices  impartially 
much  may  be  said  in  the  abstract  in 
defence  of  them.  For  example,  it  is 
difficult  to  subdue  a  sense  of  sympathy 
with  (George  III.  for  his  prejudice 
against  Fox,  for  Fox's  character,  pub- 
lic and  private,  was  enough  to  mak» 
any  decent  man  detest  him.  He  was 
factious,  dissolute,  selfish,  untrust- 
worthy, a  gambler,  a  voluptuary,  a  cyn- 
ical sentimentalist,  and  a  politician 
without  principle  or  even  scruple.  Yet 
the  verdict  of  history  has  gone  against, 
and  rightly  gone  against,  the  King  for 
indulging  his  personal  prejudices  in  the 
case  of  Fox.  Take  again  the  King's 
positive  prejudice  in  favor  of  Adding- 
ton.  If  one  could  think  of  George  III. 
merely  as  a  private  individual,  one 
might  respect  him  for  liking,  in  a  cor- 
rupt age,  an  honest,  stupid,  mediocre 
man;  but  who  can  doubt  that  his  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  Addington  did  great 
harm  to  the  nation? 

We  do  not  want,  of  course,  to  push 
the  point  too  far,  but  undoubtedly 
prejudice,  even  when  it  is  well  inten- 
tioned,  is  a  danger  and  a  stumbling- 
block  for  Kings.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
suggest  that  the  present  King  is  a 
prejudiced  man,  but  we  feel  sure  that 
we  shall  not  be  wanting  either  in  good 
sense  or  in  good  feeling,  and  that  the 
King  will  not  misunderstand  us,  when 
we  note  how  immensely  the  nation  ben- 
efited by  the  fact  that  his  father  was 
essentially  a  man  of  unprejudiced 
mind.  At  any  ratfe,  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came King  he  schooled  himself  to  re- 
ject all  prejudices.  He  acted  on  the 
principle  that  as  long  as  it  was  good 
service,  he  would  accept  and  encourage 
service  from  all  men  in  the  State.  The 
present  King's  personal  devotion  to  his 
father  is  a  good  omen  that  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  other  matters  of  public 
conduct,  he  will  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
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Kings  must  not  only  be  able  to  par- 
don and  to  forgive.    They  must  be  able 
to  forget      They  must  not  simply  be 
able  to  use,  and  unite  in  action  witb* 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  their  per- 
sonal enemies.      They  must  have  no 
enemies  in  the  true  sense.      The  Arab 
proverb,  which  is  to  some  extent  tme 
for  all  of  us,  is  specially  true  for  them. 
"Never  treat  an  enemy  as  if  he  could 
never  become  a  friend  or  a  friend  as  if 
he  could  never  become  an  enemy."  Life 
demands  an  art      The  failure  to  real- 
ize tUs  has  often  brought  shipwreck 
for  ordinalry  men  and  women.       For 
Kings  and  Queens  the  knowledge  of 
this  truth  is  essential.    L*art  d'etre  Roi 
is  indeed  the  finest  of  fine  arts.    Every 
King  must  be  in  a  certain  sense  an 
actor,  though  his  acting  need  involve 
no  insincerity. 

Three  weeks  ago,  In  writing  of  the 
way  in  which  it  seemed  likely  to  us 
that  the  late  King  would  face  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Constitutional  situation 
which  had  arisen,  we  ventured  to  ex- 
press our  confidence  that  he  would  be 
guided  by  the  remembrance  that  he 
was  an  institution  as  well  as  a  num, 
and  that  he  would  realiee  that  his  busi- 
ness as  Grand  Chairman  of  the  Nation 
was  to  ensure  that  in  the  last  resort  the 
general  wiUL  of  his  people  shquld  pre- 
vail. We  feel  sure  that  King  G^eorge 
V.  will  be  guided  by  a  similar  feeling. 
He  will  recognize  that  his  duty  is  as  it 
were  to  stand  outside  himself,  and  to 
consider  how  in  given  drcomstances 
the  British  King  should  act  He  is  at 
once  the  servant  the  representative, 
and  the  interpreter  of  his  people.  In- 
fiuenced  by  no  personal  prejudices, 
overawed  by  no  faction,  swayed  by  no 
sense  of  selfish  or  even  dynastic  con- 
siderations, he  will  (Just  as  would  his 
father)  devote  every  thought  and  ever> 
impulse  of  his  will  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  He  will  remember  so 
to  be  a  King  as  not  to  forget  he  is  a 
patriot, — and  a  patriot  without  party. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  NEW  REIGN. 


In  an  unconstitutional  monarcby  po- 
litical history  is  divided  into  epocbb 
determined  by  successive  reigns;  but 
in  a  constitutional  country  it  unwinds 
itself  in  a  single  unbroken  thread.  A 
new  king  ascends  the  Throne,  but  the 
life  of  that  great  organism,  the  Na- 
tional Government,  continues  un- 
changed. But  while  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  EInglish  history  that  since  the  time 
of  the  Magna  Charta  there  has  been  an 
almost  perfect  continuity  of  constitu- 
tional forms  and  ceremonies,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  too  apt  to  assume  that  the 
development  of  our  democracy,  which, 
under  our  present  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment we  take  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  been  unvaried  and  unbroken.  In 
truth,  although  our  history  has  stead- 
ily gained  in  continuity,  the  visible 
progress  of  British  democracy  has  not 
been  continuous.  There  was  a  sharp 
and  sustained  reassertion  of  Royal  au- 
thority under  the  Tudors,  and  when 
Charles  the  First,  with  the  aid  of  Laud 
and  Strafford,  tried  to  push  the  pre- 
rogatives further,  and  to  dispense  with 
Parliament,  the  people  were  by  no 
means  unaitfmous.  Generally  speaking, 
the  common  folk  in  the  towns  declared 
for  Parliament,  and  the  common  folk 
in  the  country  (especially  in  the  West- 
em  Ck>untie8  and  Wales)  went  with  the 
King  and  the  cavaliers.  The  House 
of  Commons  prevailed,  only  to  fall  be- 
fore its  own  Cromwellian  Army.  The 
representative  system  of  that  time  gave 
no  adequate  reflection  of  the  popular 
will,  and  in  ordinary  times  there  was 
no  popular  will  to  reflect  The  gap 
between  the  classes  who  ruled,  whether 
by  tongue,  pen,  or  property,  and  those 
who  merely  served,  could  not  be 
bridged  over  by  franchise  reform,  and 
though  Cromwell's  personal  authority 
and  commanding  genius  imposed  order 
and  security  for  a  time,  the  national 


lump  was  never  really  leavened  by  re- 
publicanism and  independency.  The 
mob  which  had  hissed  Charles  the  First 
out  of  London  went  mad  with  Joy  at 
the  Restoration,  Even  the  Revolution 
of  1688  made  little  or  no  change  In  the 
political  status  of  English  laborers  and 
artisans.  The  nobles  and  landed  in- 
terest shared  with  the  King  the  control 
of  a  more  or  less  corrupt  House  of 
Commons.  For  nearly  a  century  and 
a-half  the  territorial  aristocracy  (di- 
vided into  two  factions  or  parties, 
Whigs  and  Tories)  governed  the  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  the  King,  investing 
all  the  ancient  forms  with  a  new  mean- 
ing, and  developing  the  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  Cabinet  govern- 
ment. The  system  did  well  enough  for 
a  time,  but  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies  and  the  miseries  of  the  French 
wars  produced  universal  discontent 

The  eighteenth  century  then  had  es- 
tablished a  Parliamentary  system,  con- 
trolled mainly  by  the  great  land-own- 
ers; but  it  had  also  coincided  with  an 
extension  of  religious  liberty.  The 
influence  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies 
managing  their  affairs  in  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  State,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  factory  system,  which 
brought  the  workmen  together,  made 
popular  combinations  and  popular  gov- 
ernment possible,  and  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  the  Whig  nobles  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  manu- 
facturers. The  new  towns  were  en- 
franchised, and  in  1832  the  middle 
classes  were  enthroned.  After  that 
came  com  law  repeal,  and  the  broad- 
ening of  the  basis  of  government  was 
clearly  only  a  question  of  time.  En- 
lightened statesmen  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  popular  education.  Inter- 
est in  government  and  knowledge  of 
politics  spread  and  grew.  A  sweeping 
reform  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1834,  and 
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of  the  municipalities  in  1835,  proved 
tlie  safety  of  a  popular  francliise,  and 
paved  tlie  way  for  ttie  Reform  Bills  of 
1866  and  1884.  The  General  Elections 
of  1868  reflected  a  popular  vote  in  the 
towns;  in  1885  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers for  the  first  time  voted  for  members 
of  Parliament,  and  so  it  has  happened 
that — without  another  civil  war — ^the 
British  Constitution,  intact  in  form,  has 
been  converted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
from  an  oligarchic  to  a  democratic  ba- 
sis, and  the  Constitution  as  we  now 
know  It  has  been  slowly  and  steadily 
built  up. 

During  the  reign  for  the  close  of 
which  the  nation  is  now  in  mourning 
the  continuity  of  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  the  State  has  suffered  no  in- 
terruption or  decay,  and  outside  Great 
Britain  the  constitutional  principle  has 
gained  appreciably  in  strength.  In 
fact,  no  surer  sign  of  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  our  system  of  government 
could  be  found  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  inspired,  and  still  in- 
spires, the  progress  of  foreign  nations 
moving  in  the  direction  of  democracy. 
Since  King  Bdward  came  to  the 
Throne  a  new  and  unlooked-for  mem« 
ber  has  been  added  to  the  family  of 
Parliaments  which  trace  their  descent 
from  that  of  ESngland;  for  the  Turkish 
nation  has  overthrown  its  despotic 
ruler  and  established  a  Constitution  on 
British  lines.  In  other  quarters  also 
there  are  signs  that  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  are  no  longer  content 
with  the  qualified  democracies  founded 
about  the  period  of  1^48,  and  are  pre- 
paring for  another  step  forward  on  the 
path  of  constitutionalism.  The  influ- 
ence exerted  on  this  movement  by  the 
example  of  our  last  two  Sovereigns, 
and  by  the  smooth  working  of  British 
democracy,  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated: and  it  Is  still  true  that  England's 
popularity  is  greatest  in  those  nations 
that  are  feeling  their  way  towards  a 
Oonstltution.     In  a  word.  King  George 


the  Fifth  succeeds  to  a  great  tradition 
of  constitutionalism,  established  \>y 
Queen  Victoria,  and  continued  in  a  idgti 
spirit  of  impartiality  by  her  son.  In 
looking  forward  to  the  future  we  majr 
feel  confident  that  there  wUl  be  no 
breach  in  those  traditions,  and  that  the 
Prince  whom  King  Edward  trained  In 
his  own  principles  of  devotion  to  the 
Commonwealth  will  become  a  national 
King.  Such  is  the  intention  expressed 
in  the  first  public  words,  after  his  ac- 
cession, "To  endeavor  to  follow  In  his 
footsteps,  and  at  the  same  time  to  up- 
hold the  Constitutional  Government  of 
these  realms,  will  be  the  earnest  object 
of  my  Ufe." 

It  is  the  keystone  of  that  GU>Yeni- 
ment  that  the  King  of  England  should 
follow  the  advice  of  each  successive 
Ministry.      He  Is  not  responsible  for 
their  mistakes  and  does  not  share  their 
unpopularity.    But  hie  responsibility  is 
none  the  less  heavy.      Lioyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  the  personal  popularity  of 
its  wearer  are  mighty  factors  in  our 
politics,  and  so  to  employ  them  as  to 
promote    the    interests    of    all    men 
equally,  and  to  thwart  the  legitimate 
desires  of  none,  is  a  great  task,  the 
difficulty  of  which  has,  perhaps,  been 
concealed   by    the   exceptlolial   ability 
and   self-forgetfulness   with    which   it 
was  performed  by  King  Edward. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances,  there 
is  a  general  feeling  that  out  of  respect 
for  the  dead  and  consideration  for  the 
living,  we  should  for  the  time  call  a 
truce  in  political  warfare,  and  that  the 
burden  of  a  momentous  decision  should 
not  at  once  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
of  our  new  King.  For  this  reason 
there  should  be  a  serious  endeavor  on 
the  part  of  responsible  statesmen  to 
arrive  at  an  understanding.  It  would 
make  the  happiest  of  beginnings  for 
the  new  reign  if  the  two  parties  could 
find  a  common  meeting  point  and  Min- 
isters avoid  an  unwelcome  act  calling 
upon  the  King  to  make  a  decision  of 
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unparalleled  importance  in  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  reign.  Could  this  be  ef- 
fected, the  nation  would  rejoice  to 
think  that  the  auguries  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  new  reign  were  wholly  favor- 
able.   Neither  at  home  nor  abroad  is 
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there  any  dissentient  voice  in  the  wel- 
come to  King  (George.  All  classes  and 
sections  of  the  people  wish  him  well,  in 
the  confidence  that  he  will  maintain  the 
great  traditions  of  his  immediate,  pre- 
decessors. 


KING  EDWARD  AND  POBEIQN  AFFAIRS. 


In  the  feeling  and  not  inadequate 
tributes  paid  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  King 
special  stress  was  rightly  laid  on  his 
influence  and  activity  in  the  sphere  of 
foreign  policy.  Lord  Crewe  was  right 
in  saying  that  King  Bdward's  posi- 
tion in  European  diplomacy  was  often 
misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  careful  to  add  that  the  part  the 
King  played  in  our  external  relations 
was  always  and  strictly  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Constitution.  "We  must 
not,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  "think  of  him  as 
a  dexterous  diplomatist,**  or  suppose 
that  the  secrets  of  diplomacy  during 
the  past  decade,  when  revealed,  will 
show  him  to  have  participated  in  the 
conduct  of  British  policy  to  an  extent 
unsuspected  by  his  contemporaries. 
Yet  all  the  speakers  agreed  that  the 
King's  influence  in  this  most  momen- 
tous sphere  of  national  interests  was 
both  real  and  potent.  Although  he  did 
not,  and  as  a  British  Constitutional 
Sovereign  could  not  engage  in  the  di- 
rect negotiations  and  transactions  of 
diplomacy,  "his  close  knowledge  of  the 
Continent  of  Burope,  his  freedom  from 
insular  prejudice,  his  absolute  straight- 
forwardness," in  the  words  of  Lord 
Crewe,  "these,  added  to  his  position  as 
an  old  and  beloved  relative  in  so  many 
Sovereign  and  Princely  Houses,  all 
gave  him  frequent  opportunities  which 
he  used  always  for  the  beneflt  of  this 
country,  but  never  to  the  detriment  of 
any  other  country,  and  with  a  perpet- 


ual and  engrossing  desire  to  preserve 
peace.**  Lord  Lansdowne  placed  it 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's attributes  that  he  had  the 
power  to  create  what  could  be  only 
called  an  atmosphere  of  international 
good-will  and  good  feeling.  Mr.  As- 
quith  prophesied  that  he  would  always 
be  remembered  by  his  title  of  "the 
Peacemaker  of  the  World.**  But  it 
was  left  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  reveal  the 
secret  and  character  of  the  late  King's 
successes  as  unofficial  but  wholly  rep- 
resentative spokesman  of  his  people. 
"He  was  a  great  monarch,**  said  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  "and  it  was 
because  he  was  able  naturally,  simply, 
through  the  incommunicable  gifts  of 
personality,  to  make  all  feel — to  em- 
body to  all  men — ^the  friendly  policy  of 
this  country,  that  he  was  able  to  do  a 
work  in  the  bringing  together  of  na- 
tions which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
few  men  to  accomplish.  He  did  that 
which  no  Minister,  no  Cabinet,  no  Am- 
bassadors, neither  treaties  nor  proto- 
cols nor  understandings,  which  no  de- 
bates, no  banquets,  no  speeches  were 
able  to  perform.  He,  by  his  person- 
ality, and  by  his  personality  alone, 
brought  home  to  the  minds  of  millions 
on  the  Continent,  as  nothing  that  we 
could  have  done  could  have  brought 
home  to  them,  the  friendly  feelings  of 
the  country  over  which  King  Edward 
ruled." 

The  chief  reason  why  the  late  King's 
activities  in  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy 
struck  opinion  both  at  home  and  abroad 
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with  all  tlie  force  of  novelty  was,  we 
think,  that  they  were  public  actlvltleB, 
whereas  Qneen  Victoria's  activities  In 
the  «ame  field  were  necessarily  hidden 
from  the  common  eye.  We  shall  prob> 
ably'have  to  wait  for  at  least  another 
generation  before  any  adequate  esti- 
mate cau  be  formed  of  the  scope  of 
Queen  Victoria's  statesmanship.  But 
we  know  already  that  her  wishes  and 
opinions  were  at  all  times  a  great  and 
sometimes  a  determining  factor  In  the 
calculations  of  Downing  Street  We 
know  that  during  the  Schleswlg-Hol- 
stein  tan^e  she  protested,  and  pro- 
tested successfully,  against  British  In- 
tervention on  behalf  of  the  Danes — and 
this  too  In  the  face  of  a  united  Cabinet 
and  an  all  but  united  nation.  We 
know  that  before  that  ^Isode  was  set- 
tled she  had  thrice  fought  and  thrice 
beaten  Palmerston  In  his  own  Oablnet 
on  a  question  of  war  or  peace.  We 
know  how  sharply  she  rebuked  that  oif- 
handed  Minister  for  taking  decisions 
of  great  importance  In  foreign  affairs 
without  consulting  her;  how  she  In- 
sisted on  seeing,  studying,  and  at  times 
altering  every  despatch  of  any  signifi- 
cance that  was  sent  out  by  the  Foreign 
Office;  and  how  she  made  It  a  rule  to 
have  all  Important  conversations  with 
foreign  ambassadors  reported  to  her.  We 
know  again  how  she  commanded  that 
the  British  Ambassador  In  Paris  should 
remain  passive  and  neutral  during  the 
C<mp  d*EUit,  and  how  she  caused  Palm- 
erston's  dismissal  for  his  too  hasty  con- 
donation of  that  lightning  stroke  of  pol- 
icy. We  know  that  more  than  once 
she  flatly  refused  to  approve  the 
Queen's  Speech  until  It  had  been  al- 
tered to  her  liking.  We  know  that 
through  her  Insistence  the  Royal  Proc- 
lamation that  closed  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny was  rewritten,  amended,  and  Im- 
proved to  9quare  with  her  suggestions. 
We  know  how  she  modified  and  toned 
down  the  despatch  demanding  the  re- 
lease of  SUdell  and  Mason,  and  that  It 


was  her  modifications,  as  Sewaid  ad- 
mitted, that  preserved  the  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States. 
We  know  that  a  letter  from  her  to  the 
old  German  Bmi>eror  was  largely  In- 
strumental In  preventing  a  second  war 
between  France  and  Germany  in  1875. 
We  know  that  In  the  three  consplcnoos 
cases  where  she  failed  to  ccaiyert  her 
Ministers— the  retention  of  Kandahar, 
the  relief  of  Gtordon,  and  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  Transvaal — ^posterity  has  al- 
ready pronounced  In  her  favor.  We 
know,  In  short,  that  through  long  prac- 
tice and  Intuitive  clear-headedness  she 
became  almost  a  Permanent  Secretary 
of  State,  entering  zealously  Into  all  po- 
litical questions,  free  with  praise  and 
blame,  encouragement  and  opposition, 
as  much  the  counsellor  of  her  Ministers 
as  they  were  her  advisers. 

But  In  the  nature  of  things  the  ex- 
tent of  her  Influence  and  control  was 
known  only  to  a  few.  The  public 
hardly  even  suspected  it  at  the  time, 
and  even  now  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
realize  It  King  Edward's  activities, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  carried  on  in 
the  broadest  daylight  and  beneath  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  They  were  di- 
rected less  to  Influencing  British  i>olicy 
in  the  Council  Chamber  than  to  Inflo- 
endng  the  sentiment  of  foreign  nations 
towards  the  British  people.  Queen 
Victoria  worked  mainly  upon  her  own 
Ministers;  King  Edward  worked 
mainly  upon  the  peoples,  rulers,  and 
statesmen  of  other  lands.  The  part 
played  by  the  Queen  was  rightly  and 
inevitably  shrouded  in  official  reserve; 
the  part  played  by  her  son  required  for 
Its  proper  effectiveness  the  fullest  pub- 
licity. It  was  not,  in  short  the  fact 
of  his  activities  as  the  direction  they 
took  that  was  really  novel.  He  did  not 
so  much  help  to  frame  the  decisions  of 
the  Government  on  the  general  course 
of  foreign  policy  as  to  facilitate  their 
translation  Into  realities;  and  be 
achieved  this,  as  Mr.   Balfour  justly 
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said,  by  the  engaging  influence  of  per- 
sonality. He  charged  himself  with  a 
roving  commission  for  the  safeguarding 
of  British  interests  and  the  promotion 
of  international  good-will.  In  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Lisbon,  Rome,  and  Ma- 
drid he  had  merely  to  show  himself  for 
the  qualities  that  endeared  him  to  his 
own  countrymen  to  be  felt  and  ac- 
claimed. It  was  impossible  not  to  like 
him;  even  the  Germans,  who  suspected 
his  diplomacy  the  most,  were  capti- 
vated by  his  easy  charm.  At  a  most 
critical  period  of  British  history,  a 
period  that  saw  this  kingdom  emerge 
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from  its  splendid  isolation,  form  alli- 
ances and  eiUeiUes,  and  actively  con- 
cern itself  once  more  with  the  balance 
of  European  power,  he  played  a  part 
that  only  a  monarch — and  only,  we 
may  add,  a  monarch  of  exceptl6nal  ca- 
pacities— could  have  played.  He  dissl«- 
pated  the  legend  of  British  coldness,  in- 
sularity, and  perfidy;  the  magic  of  his 
personality  smoothed  the  path  of  the 
professional  diplomatists  by  investing 
the  British  Government  and  nation 
with  the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
that  united  to  make  him  the  most  popu- 
lar man  of  his  age. 
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'I  have  often  wondered  at  the  depth 
of  the  feeling,  of  the  personal  feeling  of 
affection  and  devotion  which  it  is  iK>S8i- 
ble  for  a  Sovereign  circumstanced  as 
our  Sovereigns   are  to  excite  among 
those  over  whom  they  reign."    Who 
that  thinks  about  anything  at  all  has 
not  in  the  last  few  days  shared  Mr. 
Balfour's  wonder?      When  one  came 
out  but  a  few  hours  after  King  Bd- 
ward's  death,   and  found   flower-girls 
black-hatted,  porters  black-tied,  and  the 
veiy  tramp  with  his  shred  of  black 
somewhere,    one   felt   that   here   was 
some  wondrous  potency.      No  doubt  it 
was  the  correct  thing  to  wear  black; 
it  was,  if  you  want  to  be  cynical,  the 
fashion.      In  two  or  three  days,  it  is 
true,  fear  of  being  singular  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  bring  into  line  any- 
one, if  there  was  anyone,  who  was  in- 
different, and  even  those  who  dislike 
or  object  to  the  custom  of  mourning 
wear.      There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
very    significant    in    respectable    folk 
wearing  black.      But  the  beggar,  the 
crossing-sweeper,  the  tramp,  nor  any  of 
the  really  poor  cares  for  correctness. 
He  will  not  alter  his  throat-band  nor 
she  her  hat  in  order  to  do  as  others  are 


doing,  nor  from  regard  to  any  order  as 
to  mourning.      But  these,  like  the  re- 
spectables, have  mounted  black  some- 
where, and  numbers  of  them  did  it 
immediately.      This  must  be  sponta- 
neous  feeling.       These  solemn   times 
shrive]  up  cynicism  and  flippancy  and 
scepticism.      They  bring  up  from  the 
deeps  of  human  nature  things  easily 
laughed  at,  politely  sneered  away,  in 
ordinary  times;  but  now  they  are  found 
to    live    still.    They    cannot    be    put 
away;  they  appear,  and  those  who  have 
smiled  at  them  are  abashed.    The  di- 
vine right  of  Kings  has  been  long  dis- 
missed as  an  illusion;  in  the  elemen- 
tary-school children's  historical  primers 
it' appears  as  a  fallacy  untenable  in 
these  days  of  enlightenment  and  prog- 
ress.     Divinity  does  not  hedge  a  king 
in  the  every-day  doctrine  now.      Yet 
somehow  when  a  king  dies  or  when  an 
heir  to  the  Throne  is  bom  or  marries, 
or  when  a  kii^  is  crowned,  he  draws  to 
him  regard  no  other  person  can.      In 
these  days  when  kingship  has  become 
such  plain  matter  of  fact,  when  we  are 
taught  that  the  King  is  the  creature  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  he  is  Just 
the  Chief  Magistrate  and  nothing  more, 
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one  rather  wonders  that  so  ordinary  a 
mortal  can  compel  unique  regard,  and 
compels   it   without    any    compulsion. 
Where  is  the  politician,  even  though  he 
be  statesman  a^d  great  man  as  well, 
beside  the  King  or  any  Royal  person- 
age?     The  interest  taken  by  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  in  politics  and  politi- 
cians  is   nothing  compared   with   the 
interest  in  Royal  people  and  their  do- 
ings.   How  many  of  the  really  poor  are 
moved  one  whit  when  a  Premier  or  an 
ex-Premier  dies?       Who  follows   any 
wandering  Minister's  steps  as  the  peo- 
ple have  followed  the  imperial  tour  of 
the    Prince   and    Princess    of    Wales? 
Thousands  of  obscure  humble  folk  fol- 
lowed their  route  day  by  day,  pricking 
it  out  on  maps  they  had  bought  for  the 
purpose.      Maybe  a  good  many  Amer- 
icans are  following  Mr.  Roosevelt's  tour 
with  pins.      But  Mr.  Roosevelt  stands 
for   a    party;    vast   numbers   of    good 
Americans  would  decline  to  admit  that 
he  was  their  representative  other  than 
formally.      Not  the  same  feeling  nor 
from  similar  people  follows  him.    Po- 
litical enthusiasm   we  all  understand. 
The  popular  intense  regard  for  Royal 
things  has  nothing  in  common  with  it. 
It  cannot,  it  seems  to  us,  be  explained 
on    any    ordinary    obvious    grounds. 
Patriotism;  yes,  there  is  patriotism  in 
it,  certainly.      The  Throne  represents 
"the  ideal  unity  of  the  State,"  as  Mr. 
Morley  once  said.    What  is  "the  ideal 
unity  of  the  State"  to  the  shop-girl? 
"The  ideal  unity  of  the  State"— does  it 
mean   anything  to  the  navvy?       But 
the  King  means  a  very  great  deal  to 
both  shop-girl  and  navvy.      The  truth 
is,  there  is  something  divine  still  about 
kingship;    the    mantle    of    the    Lord's 
Anointed  is  still  upon  him.      He  is  still 
in  a    sense    shepherd    of    the   people, 
whom  God  has  committed  to  his  care. 
Whatever  we  did  in  law,  in  fact  we  did 
not  begin  again  with  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.      The  Throne's  appeal  to  the 
people,  the  popular  regard  for  Royalty, 


has  its  roots  in  far  back  centuries  be- 
fore Dutch  William. 

There  is  very  much,  of  course,  in  the 
Sovereign's  individual  personality;  but 
never  everything.  An  unpopular  or 
even  a  bad  king  has  an  appeal  to  vast 
numbers  even  in  these  days.  The 
mere  fact  that  kingship  survives  a  bad 
king  is  proof  of  its  peculiar  quality.  If 
he  had  no  other,  no  more  mysterious, 
character  than  an  Blector  or  a  Presi- 
dent, neither  king  nor  kingship  would 
be  tolerated  when  a  bad  king  came. 
And  when  feeling  against  the  king  as  a 
man  has  run  so  high  or  so  deep  that 
kingship  has  gone  down  with  him,  it 
has  generally  been  the  work  not  of  the 
people  but  of  a  few.  And  it  does  not 
explain  everything  that  the  king  is 
above  party.  So  is  the  French  Presi- 
dent, once  he  has  been  elected.  But  no 
one  will  pretend  that  any  President  of 
the  Third  Republic,  living  or  dead,  has 
had  the  regard  of  the  French  people^as 
the  Throne  here  has  the  regard  of  the 
Briton  throughout  the  world. 

This  instinctive  regard  for  kingship, 
when  added  to  intense  personal  regard 
for  the  King,  makes  intelligible  the 
popular  feeling  that  excited  Mr.  Bal- 
four's wonder.  It  is  very  certain  that 
reverence  for  kingship  alone  could  not 
have  produced  the  fervor  of  regard 
which  the  whole  people  had  for  Queen 
Victoria  and  for  King  Edward.  Mr. 
Balfour  touches  the  truth,  we  should 
say,  unerringly  when  he  says  this  re- 
gard "is  due  and  can  only  be  due  to 
some  incommunicable  and  unanalysable 
power  of  genius  which  enaUe  the 
King,  by  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his 
personality,  to  make  all  men  love  him 
and  understand  him."  Not  every  king 
can  have  this  genius.  But  every  Bng- 
lish  king  that  tries  to  do  hie  duty  can 
count  absolutely  on  the  nation's  regard 
and  affection. 

This  is  an  immense  national  gain. 
In  relation  to  the  Throne  the  nation  is 
unanimous;  in  that  there  is  no  division. 
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In  times  of  acute  controversy  we  can 
tarn  to  the  Throne  and  leave  party  be- 
hind. What  would  other  nations 
which  have  no  such  unifying  force  give 
to  have  it?  Only  the  other  day  that 
acute  and  cultivated  critic,  M.  Francis 
Charmee,  in  his  own  '*Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,*'  was  sighing  for  something 
national,  something  beyond  and  above 
parties,  some  unifying  point  to  which 
all  France  could  turn.  He  says  it  is 
the  one  thing  needful  for  France  now. 
In  this  country  we  have  no  republican 


party.  One  or  two  foolish  fellows  may 
talk  al)out  republicanism,  but  nobody 
marks  them.  Everyone  knows  that 
nothing  could  more  etfectually  ruin  a 
candidate  for  Parliament  than  any 
doubt  as  to  his  loyalty  to  the  Throne. 
We  believe  that  even  in  the  republics 
of  toHlay  most  of  the  people  at  heart 
would  be  glad  to  have  a  constitutional 
King.  Of  all  countries  this  "vast  and 
complex  organism  which  we  call  the 
British  Bmpire"  may  most  be  thankful 
that  it  has  one. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

His  Majbstt,  Kino  Edwabd  thb  Sxvxnth. 
Born  1841.    IHed,  May  6,  1910. 

At  midnight  came  the  Majesty  of  Death — , 
Kings  of  the  earth  abide  this  King's  decree — 

Sudden,  and  kindlier  so,  to  seal  the  breath 
And  set  the  spirit  free. 

And  now  the  Peace  he  held  most  near  his  heart, 
That  Peace  to  which  his  country's  steps  he  led — 

So  well  he  played  for  us  his  royal  part — 
Broods  o'er  him  lying  dead. 

Thus  passes  Britain's  crown  from  King  to  King 

Yet  leaves  secure  a  nation's   deathless  love. 

Dearer  than  Empire,  yea,  a  precious  thing 

All  earthly  crowns  above. 
Punch.*  Owen  Smman, 
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An  interesting  addition  to  "The  Re- 
search lAbnry"  is  Mr.  A.  Abram*s 
vcdume  on  **Social  Ibigland  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Oentory."  It  is  a  study  of  eoo- 
ncymic  conditions  in  a  p^iiod  of  unus- 
ual significance  in  English  history  and 
the  material  for  it  has  been  gathered 
by  patient  study  of  original  records 
and  ancient  documents,  which  are 
fre^  cited  in  the  notes.  The  bo<^  is 
not  only  interesting    in   itself   but   it 


opens  the  way  to  further  Inquiries  in 
a  little-traversed  field.  B.  P.  Dutton 
&  Ck>. 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson's  •*The 
Beauty"  is  a  story  of  that  alleged 
present  world  in  which  divorce  is  a 
yoke  fellow  with  marriage  and  those 
who  enter  into  the  contract  expect  any- 
thing rather  than  Its  permanency.  The 
hero's  marriage  seems  more  unstable 
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than  ifl  cuatomAiy  but  by  care  it  is 
made  to  endure,  and  both  the  narrative 
and  the  conversatknial  parts  of  the 
book  are  well  written.  The  villain  is 
a  well  studied  specimen  of  the  artistic 
temperament  defiled  by  a  mercenary 
strain,  and  hie  behavior  is  so  character- 
istic that  the  book  has  no  little  orig- 
inality.   Bobbe-Merrill  Ck>. 
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Mr.  Frank  J.  Firth's  little  volume 
Christian  Unity  in  Eifort"  presents  a 
thoughtful  layman's  reflections  upon 
religious  faith  and  exi>erience,  written 
with  obvious  sincerity  and  simplicity, 
and  leading  up  to  the  outlines  of  a 
plan  for  concerted  action  among 
churches  which  are  essentially  one  in 
their  fundamental  beliefs,  but  are  kept 
apart  by  minor  ditferences  or  by  an- 
cient traditions.  The  closing  pages 
describe  a  single  instance  of  the  sort 
of  cooperation  which  the  author  de- 
sires to  see,  and  furnish  a  concrete  il- 
lusti'ation  of  Christian  unity  in  effort 
which  might  not  be  impossible  of  imi- 
tation under  favorable  conditions.  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Miss  Grace  Sartwell  Mason's  "The 
Godparents"  is  an  original  little  book. 
It  is  also  one  of  those  tales  which, 
stepping  but  a  little  aside  from  every- 
day life,  seem  more  unreal  than  fairy 
tales,  although  demanding  nothing  of 
the  reader  but  the  most  meagre  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  One  is  con- 
vinced that  under  such  circumstances  a 
man  and  woman  would  behave  very 
differently,  and  is  therefore  impressed 
by  the  art  with  which  the  author 
brings  their  story  to  an  acceptable  end- 
ing. The  child  for  whom  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  sponsors  is  an  attract- 
ive young  imp  and  his  conversion  to 
civilization  pleases  the  reader,  perhaps 
the  more  because  at  flrst  the  attempt  to 
effect  it  seems  a  piece  of  extravagant 
expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  The 
author  might  very  well  have  prolonged 


the  story,  for  its  plam  would  bear  muck 
greats  elaboration,  but  as  it  stands  it 
is  impressive  and  pleasing.  Houghtoo 
Mifflin  Company. 

Mr.  William  Vaughn  Moody's  "The 
Faith  Healer,"  like  ail  other  current  lit- 
erature founded  upon  therapeaticst  was 
sure  of  reasonable  success,  and  all  the 
more  because  it  accepts  what  may  be 
called  the  most  romantic  hypothesis  of 
faith  healing  and  makes  the  healer's 
success   relative   to    his    strength    of 
belief  and  fearlessness.      His  patients 
seem  to  recover  and  really  relapse  ac- 
cording to  his  faith,  not  only  in  his 
ability  to  heal  but  in  God's  willingness 
to  give  him  happiness  of  every  sort 
The  influence  of  such  a  play  upon  the 
sensitive  can  hardly  be  overestimated* 
and  even  those  familiar  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  hysteria  may  very  well  flnd 
their  unbelief  shaken  by  beholding  its 
performance.      Artistically     regarded* 
the  play  is  a  model  of  condensation 
with  hardly  a  wasted  word  to  its  dis- 
credit, unless  it  be  in  the  lines  givoi 
to  a  child,  and  they  may  be  taken  as 
heightening  the  poignancy  of  certain 
situations,   by   their  innocent  selfish- 
ness.     The  MacmiUan  Company. 

Mr.  Cale  Young  Rice's  "Many  Gods" 
is  scarcely  misrepresented  by  being 
called  entirely  tentative.  Over  and 
over  again,  its  author  essays  to  express 
a  conception  of  a  deity,  Japanese,  Sing- 
halese, or  Malayan,  or  the  feeling  of 
such  a  god's  worshipx)er,  but  success 
eludes  him.  "The  Shrine  of  Shrines," 
one  of  the  sonnets,  is,  however,  an  ad- 
mirable, closely  condensed  expression 
of  the  irony  of  a  dead  idolatry;  "The 
Egyptian  Wakes"  is  well-conceived, 
and  "Sunrise  in  Utah"  Is  an  unaffected 
cry  of  dismay  at  desert  terrors,  but 
these  make  but  a  small  part  of  the 
volume.  Let  the  closing  lines  of  the 
sonnet  entitled,  "The  Holy  Sepulchre" 
give  an   idea  of  its  author's   limita- 
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tk)B8.  Looking  at  a  cross  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  kissed  by  oncounted  lips,  he 
writes 

*'I  wondered  if  He  who  believed 

In  the  One  Qod  were  wounded  sore  by 

this; 
Whether  he  shrinks  at  each  ecstatic 

kiss. 
Or  knowing  bow  humanity  is  grieved 
Knows  too  that  it  is  better  to  give  Hope 
Than  Truth,  if  only  one  is   [sic]   in 

man's  scope." 

That  a  creature  should  wonder 
whether  or  not  his  Creator  knows  a 
thing  which  the  creature  thinks  has 
been  revealed  to  him  is  highly  humor- 
ous, and  the  doubt  exhibits  the  same 
haziness  of  conception  which  makes 
Mr.  Rice's  heathen  gods  as  unreal  as 
the  shades  which  crowd  to  the  river 
bank  as  Charon  approaches.  If  Mr. 
Rice  would  write  of  things  really  inter- 
esting to  him,  instead  of  things  by 
which  he  hopes  to  interest  others  he 
would  make  friends  and  even  disciples 
of  readers  whom  he  now  leaves  indif- 
ferent.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  manuscript  and 
corrected  proof-sheets  of  Dr.  William 
Burgess's  '*The  Bible  in  Shakespeare/' 
the  work  of  years,  were^bumed  on  the 
eve  of  the  book's  publication,  and  the 
rewriting  of  the  work  has  been  an  ardu- 
ous task,  more  arduous  than  in  its 
first  accomplishment,  and  occupying 
twice  as  much  time,  for  the  plan  of  the 
book  was  originally  conceived  in  1898. 
Dr.  Burgess  claims  Shakespeare  as  a 
Christian,  and  refuses  to  consider  Ba- 
con  seriously,  but  after  a  few  pages  of 
introductory  matter,  he  enters  upon  his 
labor  of  citing  passages.  In  the 
**Book"  entitled  "Shakespeare's  Biblical 
Translations,"  lists  of  passages  are 
given  under  the  heads  "God  in  Shakes- 
peare," "Bible  Characters  in  Shakes- 
peare," "Scripture  Facts,  Incidents  and 
Places,"     "An    Interpreter    of     Bible 


Words,"  and  "Scripture  and  Shakes- 
peare Parallels."  The  remaining 
"Books"  are  ^'The  Religious  World  of 
Shakespeare,"  "Scripture  Themes  in 
Shakespeare"  and  "Shakespeare  and 
Temperance"  and  each  of  these  opens 
with  some  pages  of  commentary.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  author's  intention 
is  to  serve  the  religious  reader  rather 
than  the  scholarly,  and  to  show  him  how 
greatly  the  first  of  Elizabethans  was 
indebted  to  Holy  Writ,  but  scholars  are 
not  so  common  that  this  leaves  him 
with  a  small  public,  and  a  fair  average 
scholar  will  find  the  book  a  valuable 
companion  for  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's 
"Concordance  of  Shakespeare"  and  a 
clergyman  will  certainly  find  it  valu- 
uable  for  apt  illustration  of  texts,  for 
comment  on  Bible  personages,  and  for 
sentiments,  -  and  parallel  passages. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

"The  Education  of  Uncle  Paul"  be- 
longs to  the  school  of  "They"  and  "The 
Brushwood  Boy"  and  is  quite  as  serious 
as  the  former.  Its  author,  Mr.  Alger- 
non Blackwood,  has  made  many  excur- 
sions into  the  realm  of  fantastic  ghost- 
dom,  but  none  so  innocent  and  so  pa- 
thetic in  its  results  as  this  Journey  by 
which  his  hero  is  made  to  enter  into  a 
region  of  blessed  knowledge  and  hope. 
Returning  after  years  of  absence  from 
ESngland,  Uncle  Paul  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  his  sister's  children,  who 
have  learned  how  to  throw  themselves 
into  light  trances  in  which  they  have 
visions  of  regions  of  wonderful,  inde- 
finable happiness  and  remain  there  for 
long  spaces,  and  emerge  in  an  instant, 
and  they  initiate  him  into  their  meth- 
ods of  practising  this  white  magic.  Later 
the  eldest  child,  a  girl  of  extraordinary 
charm,  dies,  but  her  uncle  remains  in 
constant  communication  with  her,  his 
real  life,  a  history  of  gentle  kindness 
brightened  and  glorified  by  her  infin- 
ence.  This  bare  outline  gives  no  idea 
of  the  blending  of  the  elfish  and  the 
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spiritual  to  be  found  in  the  book  which 
by  turns  suggests'  Wordsworth's  "Inti- 
mations of  Immortality/'  Shelley,  and 
Sweden borg  with  a  dash  of  the  ether- 
vision  here  and  there,  but  nothing  un- 
wliolesome  or  terrifying.  The  motto  of 
the  story  is  a  quotation  from  Francis 
Thompson,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  his 
whimsicalities,  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion "Know  ye  what  it  is  to  be  a 
child."  "iSach  child  has  its  fairy-god- 
mother in  its  own  soul,"  says  Thomp- 
son; "to  be  a  child  is  not  to  know  that 
you  are  under  sentence  of  life  nor  pe- 
tition that  it  be  commuted  into 
death."  Those  mourners  who  found 
comfort  in  "They"  may  find  even  more 
in  this  book  but  the  highest  delight  to 
be  gained  from  it  is  not  to  be  grasped 
by  substituting  it  for  the  awful  truths 
to  be  gathered  from  sacred  writings, 
but  by  receiving  it  as  a  renewal  of  the 
visions  which  most  men  have  seen  die 
away  into  the  light  of  common  day, 
not  regretting  them  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause entranced  by  the  wonders  of  the 
future  near  at  hand,  but  longing  un- 
speakably for  them  in  lean  years  of 
weary  disappointment.  Mr.  Black- 
wood has  done  well  to  leave  the  weird 
and  ghastly  for  beautiful  phantasy,  in 
which  death  seems  but  the  passage  to 
the  utter  beauty  of  holiness  and  blessed 
memory.      Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Dr.  Irving  King's  "The  Development 
of  Religion:  a  Study  in  Anthropology 
and  Social  Psychology"  Is  written  to 
show  that  the  religions  attitude  has 
been  built  up  through  the  overt  activ- 
ities which  appear  in  primitive  social 
groups,  activities  which  were  either 
spontaneous  and  playful  or  which  ap- 
peared with  reference  to  meeting  va- 
rious practical  needs  of  the  life-process, 
and  that  the  development  of  emotional 
value  has  been  mediated  because  these 
activities  were  in  the  main  social. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  about  as  flat- 
tering to  the  self-conceit  of  the  natural 


man  as  that  other  theory  which  finds 
the  origin  of  all  the  spoken  eloquence 
of  the  race,  all  the  splendors  of  rhet- 
oric, and  vocal  music  in  the  satisfied 
grunts  or  displeased  sputter  of  primi- 
tive man  over  his  food,   but  science 
does  not  exist  to  flatter.     Social  psy- 
chology, being  still  in  a  nebulous  state, 
it   is   Dr.   King's   hope  to  contribute 
something  towards  clarifying  its  rela- 
tion   to   anthropology   and   the  social 
sciences.      Meanwhile,  he  seems  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  wish  that  anthro- 
pologists  were  sufficiently   trained   in 
psychology  to  make  observations  more 
useful  to  the  psychologist  and  he  longs 
for    the    time    when    there    shall    be 
friendly    cooperation    amon^    scholars 
working  in  different  fields.      He  feels 
that  without  psychology  an  anthrc^iolo- 
gist  is  as  likely  to  err  as  a  psychologist 
without  anthropology.    Again,  error  is 
likely  to  arise  from  neglecting  the  mu- 
tual action  and  reaction  of  the  individ- 
ual and  the  race;  from  fallacious  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  SHccession  of  prac- 
tices and  opinions,  and  here  the  social 
psychologist  may  aid  men  engaged  in 
other  branches  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion.   Unscientific     readers,     familiar 
with  Spencer  and  his  school,  will  find  it 
interesting  to  review  the  (history  of  re- 
ligion in  the  yght  of  social  psychology, 
and  will  also  find  everyday  life  more 
interesting    when    they    perceive    the 
origin  and  sequence  of  conduct  in  the 
individual,   the   group    and    the   race. 
They  may  never  make  any  formal  in- 
vestigation but  they  will  "wake  and  re- 
member and  understand."    The  closing 
chapter,  "Religious  Valuation  and  Su- 
pematuralism"  is  rather  for  the  cler- 
ical theologian  than  for  lay  readers  and 
may  be  left  unread  by  those  who  dis- 
like to  confuse  and  weaken  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  faith,  but  it  is  in  no 
sense  offensive  to  a  reasonable  person 
and  it  is  strictly  logicaL    The  Macmil- 
lan  Ck>mpany. 
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6SI2r  Growing  Darkness^  Etc. 

GROWING  DARKNESS. 


When  daylight  fades,  we  look  for  little 
stars. 


Once  again  with  proud  hearts  we  make 
the  old  surrender, 
Once  again  with  high  hearts  serve 
the  age  to  be; 


Jupiter,   Venus,   Sirius,   Saturn,   Mars,     Not  for  us  the  warm  life  of  Earth  se- 
Prlckiug  the  sapphire  velvet,  and  the  cure  and  tender, 


night 
Deepening  we  measure  by  their  gjrow- 
Ing  light. 


Ours  the  eternal  wandering  and  warr 
fare  of  the  sea. 


AM  when  Love  leaves  us,  many  are     ^^^  «*«  1^'*  »  Z**^  «•"«'"•  ^"^  «*»« 


the  toys 
We  make  believe  with,  and  account  as 
Joys; 


the  old  uxtySy 
Splendor  of  the  pant  conws  shitUna  in 
the  spray; 


B  *     ut  li  -^  «.K^«  ^i^««.,,.^  .,fl   ^a.     Admirals  of  old  time,  hring  us  on  the  bold 

But  ah!  the  more  they  pleasure  us,  we  '  »       -^ 


know 
The  more  the  measure  of  our  loss  and 

woe. 

F,  W.  Bourdillon. 

The  Ttiniih. 


ways! 

Souls  of  all  the  sea-dogs,  leod  the  line 
to-day! 

Henry  Newbolt. 

Tbe   Spectator. 


SAILING  AT  DAWN. 

One  by  one  the  pale  stars  die  before 
the  day  now, 
One  by  one  the  great  ships  are  stir- 
ring from  their  sleep, 
Cables  all   are  rumbling,   anchors   all 
a  weigh  now. 
Now  the  fleet's  a  fleet  again,  gliding 
towards  the  deep. 

Vote  the  fleet* s  a  fleet  again,  bound  upon 
the  old  ways. 
Splendor  of  the  past  comes  shining  in 
the  spray; 
Admirals  of  old  time,  bring  us  on  the  bold 
ways! 
Souls  of  all  the  sea-dogs,  lead  the  line 
to-day! 

Far  away   behind  us  town  and  tower 
are  dwindling, 
Ek>me  becomes  a  fair  dream  faded 
long  ago; 
Infinitely  glorious  the  height  of  heaven 
is  kindling. 
Infinitely  desolate  the  shoreless  sea 
below. 

Jfow  the  fleefs  a  fleet  again,  bound  upon 
the  old  Kays, 
Splendor  of  the  past  comes  shining  in 
the  spray: 
Admirals  of  old  time,  bring  us  on  the  bold 
ways! 
Souls  of  all  the  S€a-dk)gs,  lead  the  lint 
i^irdayl 


INDIFFERENCE. 

Break  Thou  my  heart  dear  Lord,  lest  I 

should  die. 
The   world's   gross   business   has   so 

husked  and  grown 
Round  it,  and  dulled  and  deadened  it, 

that  I— 
Once  touched  by  sorrows  other  lives 

have  known — 
I  cannot  even  feel  the  griefs  that  are 

my  own. 

Thus  living,  but  as  thy  dumb  creatures 

do, 
Careless,  estranged  from  tears   and 

inward  smart. 
This  stark  indifference  subtly  stealing 

through 
Numbs  an^  has  cramped  my  life  in 

every  part. 
And  I  shall  die,  dear  I^rd,  unless  Then 

break  my  heart 

Scourge  me  with  dread  of  what  to-mor- 
row brings. 
With  sharp  regret,  the  soul's  restora- 
tive; 

It  is  but  death  that  feels  no  wintry 
stings 
Nor  any  thrill  that  sunnier  days  can 
give: 

Break  Thou  my  heart  then,  I^ord,  that 
t  may  live. 

A.  St,  John  Adeock, 


The  Art  of  Henry  James. 
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THE  ART  OF  HENRY  JAMES.  * 


The  recent  appearance  of  a  definitive 
edition  of  Mr.  James's  novels  offers  to 
his  readers  what  he  himself  would  call 
**a  beautiful  incentive"  to  take  a  gen- 
eral view  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Janies*s  literary  activity  has  ex 
tended  over  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  during  that  time  not  only  his  lan- 
guage and  manner,  but  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  his  art,  has  been  mod- 
ified In  a  way  so  curious  and  interest- 
ing as  to  provoke  continual  discussion, 
and  divide  his  readers  somewhat 
sharply  into  the  champions  of  his  ear- 
lier and  bis  later  styles.  The  publi- 
cation of  his  "complete  works"  seems 
the  opportune  moment  for  summing  up 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  try- 
ing to  reach  a  general  conclusion  which 
shall  more  clearly  interpret  the  impor- 
tance of  his  work;  yet  the  reperusal  of 
these  volumes  checks  the  very  zeal  it 
excites  by  making  the  reader  pause  and 
ask  himself,  **What  need  has  Henry 
James  of  champions  or  Interpreters?" 
Why,  indeed,  in  such  a  case,  "jostle  the 
elbow  of  slow-fingering  Time"?  Mr. 
James  has  no  need  of  such  aid.  He  is 
bound  to  enter  into  his  own:  his  final 
form  is  indestructible.  But  if  words  in 
recognition  of  his  eminence  can  serve 
no  end  for  him,  they  constitute  an  act 
which  may  have  its  uses  for  his  public. 
They  have  the  purifying  grace  of  a  con- 
fession. We  know  where  he  stands. 
We  do  ourselves  a  service  in  noting 
where  we  stand  as  well. 

The  opportunity  of  applying  this  test 
is  abundantly  aided  by  the  prefaces  to 
the  new  edition.  In  these  prefaces 
Mr.  James  has  shed  a  vivid  light  on 
the  theory  of  his  own  work,  and  inci- 
dentally on  the  art  of  fiction  in  general. 
They  represent.  In  fact,  the  first  serious 
attempt  ever  made  in  English  to  call 

•  **The  Novels  and  Tales  of  Henry  James." 
New  York  edition.  In  twenty-four  volumes. 
London:  If aomillan,  1907-1900. 


upon  that  bewildered  art  to  pause  and 
give  a  conscious  account  of  itself;  to 
present  its  credentials  and  justify  its 
existence.  In  these  remarkable  pages 
Mr.  James  has  again  and  again  illus- 
trated his  general  theory  by  taking  to 
pieces  before  the  reader  the  complex 
machinery  of  his  own  fiction,  and  show- 
ing, with  a  beguiling  candor,  how  and 
to  what  end  its  intricate  parts  were 
combined.  The  lesson  is  deeply  in- 
structive, though  it  may  be  questioned 
if  it  makes  the  process  completely  in- 
telligible. The  conjuror  who  shows 
his  audience  how  a  trick  is  done  can- 
not Impart  the  suppleness  needed  to  ex- 
ecute it;  he  can  display  the  successive 
gestures,  not  their  moment  of  fusion. 
But  Mr.  James's  confidences  have  at 
least  the  inestimable  value  of  showing 
how  he  can  do  the  work,  and  why  he 
does  it 

The  early  James,*  the  painter  of  the 
single  consciousness,  with  its  more  or  . 
less  loosely  grouped  surrounding  inci- 
dents, won  a  large  measure  of  popular 
success  by  the  distinction  of  his  intelli- 
gence, the  precision  of  his  vision,  the 
admirable  freshness  and  fiexibility  of 
his  style.  But  he  was  a  James  who,  save 
in  the  very  early  tales  (so  personal  in 
their  romance),  was  still  evidently  un- 
der the  influence  of  French  comedy, 
French  art,  and  Russian  art,  of  Flau- 
bert. Maupassant,  and  TurgAnleff.  The 
James  of  the  second  period — extending, 
one  might  roughly  say,  from  "The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady"  to  the  great  work  of 
transition,  "What  Maisie  Knew,"  and 
including  such  memorable  volumes  as , 
"The  Princess  Casamassima"  and  "The 
Tragic  Muse" — the  artist  of  this  period 
was  simply  disengaging  and  develop- 
ing to  the  utmost  the  possibilities  of 
expression  latent  in  his  first  form  of 
presentation.  Taking  up  the  hardly 
conscious  theory  of  fiction  where  it  had 
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been  left  by  Balzac — '*the  master  of  us 
all" — he  had  turned  and  twisted  it 
about,  and  had  shed  on  it  at  every  an- 
gle the  searching  light  of  human  expe- 
rience. In  the  course  of  these  experi- 
ments he  had  evolved,  by  a  series  of 
syntheses  now  clearly  traceable  in  the 
collected  edition,  several  principles 
tending  to  modify  the  whole  theory  of 
his  art,  and  at  last  to  break  it  down  as 
the  oak-roots,  in  Goethe's  magnificent 
metaphor,  burst  the.  vase  in  which  the 
acorn  has  been  planted. 

The  most  fruitful  of  these  innova- 
tions was  the  principle  that  the  action  of 
each  narrative  should  be  recorded  in 
the  conscioueness  of  one  or  more  of  the 
actors  rather  than  in  the  vague  imper- 
sonal register  of  an  ex  machind  story- 
teller.      Mr.   James    had   learned,   in 
other  words,  that  the  only  way  of  ac- 
quiring the  objectivity  necessary  to  ar- 
tistic representation  was  to  assume  suc- 
cessively, and  at  the  exact  "psycholog- 
ical moment,"  the  states  of   mind  of 
the  actors  throu0h  whom  his  story  heoaine 
a  story.      This  method  had  been  rigor- 
ously  practised   by   the  early   French 
psychological  novelists,  the  authors  of 
such  masterpieces  as  "La  Princesse  de 
Clftves,"   "Adolphe,"   or  the   "Liaisons 
Dangereuses,"   where   the  drama  had 
been  either  confined  to  one  conscious- 
ness,   or    else — as    in    the    novel    of 
Ohoderlos    de    Laclos — presented,    by 
means  of  letters,  in  different  sharply 
divided  layers.      The    same   necessity 
had  been  intermittently  recognized  by 
Balzac  and   Stendhal,  though  the  en- 
largement of  their  field,  and  the  intro- 
duction  of  a   human   background,   an 
"ambiance,"  for  their  principal  figures, 
had  greatly  complicated  and  often  ob- 
scured the  problem.       It  was  left  to 
Mr.  James  to  restate  it  in  this  infinitely 
more  difficult  form,  to  face  the  need 
of  a   definite   solution,   and   lastly   to 
find  that  solution  in  the  art  of  passing, 
at   the   inevitable   moment,   from    the 
consciousness  of  one  character  to  that 


of  another.  The  Increased  sureness 
and  dexterity  of  these  transitions  con- 
stitute the  other  notable  characteristic 
of  what  has  here  been  called  bis  second 
manner,  and  point  the  way  to  the  fun- 
damental change  distinguishing  the 
novels  of  his  latest  period. 

The  James   of   the  second   manner 
(when  he  was  producing  things  in  their 
kind  the  peer  of  the  most  excellent  of 
their  kind),  before  he  had  come  to  him- 
self, saw  himself  oom^.    It  needed  not 
the  prefaces  to  tell  us  this;  but  they 
bring    beautiful    corroboration    of    his 
early  sense  of  the  possibilities  within 
him.       It  was  perhaps  this  sense  of 
what  his  art  still  concealed  from  him, 
of  the  amazing  answer  he  was  yet  to 
wring  from  it,  that  kept  him  so  single- 
mindedly  to   his  path.       There  is  no 
nobler  example  of  intellectual  probity 
in  the  world  of  letters;  and  the  rarity 
of  such  phenomena  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.      The  great  danger  that  be- 
sets the  artist  is  the  peril  of  popularity, 
and    the    ail-too    seductive    appeal    to 
outdo  himself,  to  abound  still  more  in 
the  same  sense.      It  is  at  his  risk  that 
he  leaves  his  admirers  in   the  lurch. 
What?  just  as  they  have  begun  to  un- 
derstand and  "interpret"  him  he  dares 
to  perform  a  volte- face  and  show  an  as- 
pect unknown  to  them?      The  secret  of 
continued  success  is  not  to  disturb  the 
spectator's  association  of  ideas.      That 
is  the  lesson  of  any  show-case  of  Tan- 
agras.      It  is  the  principle  so  delight- 
fully, if  deliberately,  exploited  by  Re- 
nan  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 
It  explains  the  abundance  of  the  Hen- 
ners,    the   Harpignies,   even   the   Rey- 
noldses,   that  stock  the  collections  of 
our  Adam  Ververs.      It  requires  cour- 
age to  ignore  this  instant  value  of  the 
trade-mark;  for  not  only  gn^tifled  van- 
ity but  uneasy  self-criticism  urges  that 
the  public  may  be  right    Henry  James 
had  this  high  courage;  and  to  it  we 
owe    the    fact    that    he   has    become, 
throughout  the  B>nglish-speaking  world 
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of  letters,  one  of  those  "premiers  parml 
les  plus  grands"  with  whom  Hugo 
classed  Balzac. 

It  is  first  of  all  on  the  ground  of  form 
that  this  may  be  affirmed  of  him;  yet 
he  himself  has  shown,  in  divers  pas- 
sages of  self-analysis,  how  "form'*  is  in 
the  last  resort  the  outcome  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  subject  is  the  outcome  of 
the  author's  temperament.  The  arbi- 
trary distinction  between  the  two  ought 
by  this  time  to  be  classed  among  such 
metaphysical  abstractions  ae  the  sep- 
arateness  of  body  and  soul;  and  per- 
haps Mr.  James's  statement  of  the  In- 
divisibility of  form  and  content  may 
help  to  kill  a  mischievous  literary  su- 
perstition. 

No  one  has  spoken  more  authorita- 
tively on  the  vexed  point  of  "morality" 
of  theme,  en  what  Mr.  James  calls  "the 
perfect  dependence  of  the  *morar  sense 
of  a  work  of  art  on  the  amount  of 
felt  life  concerned  in  producing  it." 
'*The  question"  (he  goes  on  in  the  same 
passage)  "comes  back  thus  obviously  to 
the  kind  and  degree  of  the  artist's  prime 
sensibility,  which  is  the  soil  out  of 
which  the  subject  springs.  The  qual- 
ity and  capacity  of  that  soil.  Its  ability 
to  *grow'  with  due  freshness  and 
straightness  any  vision  of  life,  repre- 
sents, strongly  or  weakly,  the  projected 
^morality.* "  One  might  sum  up  the 
subject  by  saying  that  as  there  is  no 
color  without  vision,  there  is  no  "sub- 
ject," good  or  bad,  without  contact 
with  a  given  consciousness.  In  the  do- 
main of  serious  literature — the  only  one 
to  be  contemplated  in  such  discussions 
— the  so-called  "badness"  of  a  subject 
lies  in  reality  in  the  inadequacy  of  the 
mind  transmitting  it.  The  dull  or  dis- 
colored mirror  dims  or  disturbs  the 
image  it  reflects. 

The  James  of  the  third  manner  has 
surprised  his  most  confident  admirers 
by  an  evolution  which  even  such  a  dis- 
penser of  Aesthetic  emotions  as  the 
creator  of  "Daisy  Miller"  and  "Roder- 


ick Hudson,"  of  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady"  and  "The  Tragic  Muse,"  could 
not  lead  them  to  foresee,  an  evolution 
lifting  him  so  far  above  himself,  and 
above  the  prevision  of  those  who 
thought  they  knew  all  that  could  be 
known  about  him,  that  he  has  been  left 
somewhat  Ignored,  less  Immediately  ac- 
cessible, and,  In  this  period  of  demo- 
cratic neglect  of  all  the  superiorities, 
more  austerely  aloof  even  than  the  best 
and  most  beautiful  things  have  always 
been. 

The  charge  oftenest  brought  against 
this  new  James  Is  that  of  willingly  cul- 
tivating a  tantalizing  complexity  of 
style.  He  Is  accused  of  seeing  his  own 
thoughts  too  long  in  advance,  and, 
Hamlet-like,  of  pointing  to  the  comet 
before  It  swims  Into  our  ken.  He  Is 
said  to  be  the  prisoner  of  the  whorl 
of  the  labyrinth,  self-cpndenmed  to  the 
arbitrary  windings  of  a  spiral  ascent 
before  reaching  that  luminous  platform 
above  the  concentric  hedges,  whence 
there  are  restful  vistas  and  wide  hori- 
zons. Is  it  not  rather  that  the  mind 
of  the  modem  reader,  made  myopic  by 
the  thin  transcriptions  of  life  which 
pass  for  fiction,  has  no  perception  of 
tone,  depth,  richness,  and  completeness 
of  representation?  All  representation 
implies  foreshortening;  but  that  offered 
to  the  public  by  most  of  its  favorites — 
who,  as  it  were,  pull  their  subject  dls- 
tortedly,  absolutely  to  the  surface,  and 
flatten  it  out  there  so  that  it  has  nor 
form  nor  body — ^results  In  an  outline  as 
puerile  as  that  of  the  figures  in  a  pack 
of  cards.  It  is  as  near  an  approach  to 
"life"  as  a  child's  attempt  to  copy  a 
Rembrandt  etching  by  tracing  its  heav- 
ier lines  through  tissue  paper;  and  how 
can  eyes  accustomed  to  such  rudimen- 
tary adjustments  develop  an  elastic- 
ity of  function  enabling  them,  not  to 
measure,  but  even  to  see,  a  work  of  de- 
miurgic art  in  rounded  representation? 

Passing  from  Mr.  James's  formula  to 
the  field  in  which  he  has  Illustrated  it. 
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one  finds  the  same  originality  of 
choice,  the  same  resolve  to  deal  with 
the  unattempted.  It  is  chiefly  on  ees- 
thetic  grounds  that  this  appreciation  of 
his  work  has  been  based;  yet,  even  if 
one  adopts  the  habitual  Anglo-Saxon 
way,  and  judges  him  by  the  matter  of 
his  work,  the  importance  of  his  prod- 
uct will  assuredly  be  admitted  to  be 
Immense  and  very  special.  In  the 
ninety-six  separate  stories,  with  their 
thousands  of  intensely  individual  fig- 
ures, Mr.  James  has  been  many  other 
things,  no  doubt,  but  he  has  first  of  all 
been  the  historiographer  of  that  vast 
epic— the  modem  Iliad,  when  its  peri- 
patetic and  romantic  elements  do  not 
make  it  more  like  an  Odyssey — ^the 
clash  between  two  societies,  the  mu- 
tual call  of  two  sundered  worlds,  with 
not  oue  Helen  but  a  thousand  to  create 
complications  and  to  fire  the  chivalry 
of  two  continents.  As  a  sociological 
phenomenon,  no  **Return  of  the  Hera- 
cleldse,'*  mythic  or  real,  is  comparable 
to  the  Invasion  of  Europe  by  American 
women,  backed  by  their  indispensable 
heads  of  commissariat,  the  silent,  clean- 
shaven American  men.  The  emigration 
required  its  Homer,  and  Mr.  James  was 
there. 

Nothing,  assuredly,  was  ever  better 
worth  "doing,"  no  finer,  richer  chance 
ever  stared  a  great  writer  In  the  face. 
The  very  vastness  of  the  subject  has 
been  his  **beautlful  incentive,*'  and  he 
has  watched  the  shock  of  America  with 
Europe  on  all  Its  battle-fields,  Venice, 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Geneva.  Some 
of  the  episodes  are  more  salient,  some 
more  engaging  than  others,  but  all  are 
parts  of  the  great  poem  of  the  new 
mingling  of  the  races. 

In  such  a  general  survey  of  Mr. 
James's  theme  it  Is  Impossible  not  to 
note  the  sallency,  all  along  the  line,  of 
the  feminine  figure.  From  the  outset 
he  has  devoted  his  most  penetrating 
powers  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  inscruta- 
able  sex;  and  the  women  he  has  cre- 


ated, while  certainly  not  less  vividly 
real  and  really  human  than  his  men, 
are  both  more  numerous  and  more  va- 
ried. Few  such  galleries  of  great  la- 
dles are  elsewhere  to  be  found.  He 
knows  all  the  types,  the  most  formida- 
ble and  unfathomable  as  well  as  the 
safest  and  the  most  Irresistible. 

Lo,  how  these  fair  Immaculate  women 

walk 
Behind  their  jocund  maker    .    .    . 

And  since  Stevenson  filed  his  epithets 
for  the  slighted  de  Mauves,  for  Gressle 
the  trivial  sphinx,  and  Daisy  and  Barb 
and  Chancellor,  Mr.  James  has  created 
Malsie  Farange  and  Nanda  Brooken- 
bam.  Charlotte  Stant  and  Mrs.  Asslng- 
ham  and  Maggie  Verver. 

"By  what  process  of  logical  accretion'* 
(he  asks,  speaking  of  Isabel  Archer,  in 
the  preface  to  "The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady'*)  "was  this  slight  personality, 
the  mere  slim  shade  of  an  intelligent 
but  presumptuous  giri,  to  find  itself  en- 
dowed with  the  high  attributes  of  a 
subject?' 


Vt 


And  be  gives  his  answer  thus: 

Challenge  any  such  problem  with  any 
intelligence,  and  you  immediately  see 
how  full  it  is  of  substance;  the  wonder 
being,  all  the  while,  as  we  look  at  the 
world,  how  absolutely,  how  Inordi- 
nately, the  Isabel  Archers,  and  even 
much  smaller  female  fry,  insist  on  mat- 
tering. C^eorgeBliot  has  admirably  noted 
it:  "In  these  frail  vessels  is  borne  on- 
ward through  the  ages  the  treasure  of 
human  affection."  In  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  Juliet  has  to  be  important,  just 
as.  In  "Adam  Bede"  and  **The  Mill  on 
the  Floss"  and  "Mlddlemarch"  and 
"Daniel  Deronda,"  Hetty  Sorrel  and 
Maggie  Tulllver  and  Rosamond  Vincy 
and  Gwendolen  Harleth  have  to  be; 
with  that  much  of  firm  ground,  that 
much  of  bracing  air,  at  the  disposal  all 
the  while  of  their  feet  and  their  lungs. 
.  .  .  Now  to  see  deep  difficulty 
braved  is  at  any  time,  for  the  really 
addicted  artist,  to  feel  almost  even  as 
a  pang  the  beautiful  Incentive,  and  to 
feel  it  verily  In  such  sort  as  to  wish 
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the  danger  intensified.      The  difficulty 
most  worth  tackling  can  only  be  for 
him,  in  these  conditions,  the  greatest 
the  case  permits  of.      So  I  remember 
feeling  here  (in  presence,  always,  that 
is,  of  the  particular  uncertainty  of  my 
ground),  that  there  would  be  one  way 
better  than  another— oh,  ever  so  much 
better  than  any  other!— of  making  it 
flght  out  its  battie.      The  frail  vessel, 
that     charged     with     George     Bliofs 
"treasure,"  and  thereby  of  such  impor- 
tance to  those  who  curiously  approach 
it,  has  likewise  possibilities  of  impor- 
tance to  itself,  possibilities  which  per- 
mit  of   treatment   and  in   fact   pecu- 
liarly require  it  from  the  moment  they 
are  considered   at  all.       There  is   al- 
ways the  escape  from  any  close  account 
of  the  weak  agent  of  such  spells  by  us- 
ing as  a  bridge  for  evasion,  for  retreat 
and  flight,  the  view  of  her  relation  to 
those  surrounding  her.    .    .    .    "Place- 
the  centre  of  the  subject  in  the  young 
woman's  own  consciousness,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "and  you  get  as  Interesting  and 
as  beautiful  a  difficulty  as  you  could 
wish.    Stick    to    that— for   the   centre; 
put  the  heaviest  weight  into  thai  scale, 
which  will  be  so  largely  the  scale  of 
her  relation  to  herself.      Make  her  only 
interested  enough,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  things  that  are  not  herself,  and  this 
relation  needn't  fear  to  be  too  limited. 
Place,   meanwhile,   in  the  other  scale 
the  lighter  weight  (which  is  usually  the 
one  that  tips  the  balance  of  interest); 
press  least  hard,  in  short,  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  heroine's  satellites, 
especially  the  n!iale;  make  it  an  interest 
contributive  only   to  the  greater  one. 
See,  at  all  events,  what  can  be  done  in 
this    way.    What    better    field    could 
there  be  for  a  due  ingenuity?  The  girl 
hovers,  unextinguishable,  as  a  charm- 
ing creature,  and  the  Job  will  be  to 
translate  her  into  the   highest  terms 
of  that  formula,  and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, moreover,  into  aU  of  them." 

It  was  thus,  conjecturally,  througli 
his  passionate  interest  in  the  presen- 
tation of  the  "frail  vessel,"  and  through 
the  need  of  strengthening  and  fashion- 
ing it  to  contain  the  full  measure  of  his 
theme,  that  Mr.  James  first  learned  to 


refiect  his  narrative  in  a  central  con- 
sciousness, and  to  select  that  conscious- 
ness for  the  multiplicity  of  its  contacts. 

Such  a  consideration  leads  back  to 
the  fact  that  the  documentary  value  of 
Mr.  James's  work,  unique  as  it  is,  is 
not  his  chief  distinction.      Far  above  it 
is   his   Importance  as  an   artist,   as  a 
creator  of  beautiful  things.    The  primi- 
tive instinct  of  story-telling  carries  the 
novelist  but  a  short  way  toward  his 
goal.      The  art  of  fiction  is  other  and 
more  than  the  development  of  narra- 
tive; it  is  the  most  complete  device  In- 
vented for  the  representation  of  life. 
But  there  is  representation  and  repre- 
sentation,    and    the    way    ultimately 
evolved  and  perfected,  although  not  ab- 
solutely Invented,  by  Henry  James,  i« 
so  unlike  his  earlier  way  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  point  of  his  lesson  and  the 
nature  of  his  case.      Only  with  Balzac 
may  he  be  compared  as  to  methods  and 
to  alms.      Not  that  the  methods  of  Bal- 
zac and  Mr.  James  are  the  only  ways 
of  representing  Ufe.       Tolstoi,  for  in- 
stance, is  an  incomparable  story-teller, 
but  Tolstoi  deals  only   with   the  sur- 
faces, Is  merely  a  deeper,  richer  Mau- 
passant; hi6  pictures  recall  the  extraoi^ 
dlnarily  interesting  narratives  told  by 
the  kinematograph.    They  are  what  we 
call  "life-like."       No  one  can  surpass 
him  In  realism,  and  no  one  has  kept 
such  realism  up  for  so  long  a  time.  But 
such  hypnotization  of  vision,  one  might 
add,  is  almost  pathological,  and  sure  to 
end  eventually  in  pessimism,  since  it  is 
a  vision  that  has  revealed  no  secluded 
refuges  where  the  artist  can  repose, 
and  has  little  to  do  with  that  active 
creative  insight  that  lifts  the  veil  from 
the  external  aspect  of  things.      Yet  lift- 
ing the  veil  Is  a  preliminary  operation 
for  the  novelist,  since  his  problem  is  to 
show  what  there  is  behind  it,  taken  in 
connection  with  all  the  aspects  of  his 
foreground. 

To  dominate  one's  material,  to  melt 
together  all  its  elements  In  a  fresh  syn- 
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thesis,  in  wliich  nothing  is  left  out, 
that  is  the  whole  operation  of  art.  It 
is  cerebral  chemistry.  •  Of  the  two 
highest  activities  of  the  human  intelli- 
gence, art  and  science,  the  former  alone 
puts  in  movement,  agitates,  the  com- 
plete consciousness.  And  science  itself 
is  really  fruitful  and  recompensing  as  an 
Intellectual  exercise  only  when,  aban- 
doning the  chemin  de  ronde  of  the  de- 
ductive method,  it  quits  the  syllogistic 
paths  where  the  posters  that  indicate 
the  way  even  to  the  most  hurried  ef  us 
spare  us  the  pain  of  thinking,  and 
pluckily  allows  itself  to  be  lured 
towards  new  horizons  by  the  will-o'- 
the-wisps  of  the  imagination.  Supe- 
rior brains,  like  the  brain  of  Henry 
James,  alone  achieve  this  higher  syn- 
thesis, and  thereby  attain  the  steady  se- 
renity of  their  art,  a  serenity  above  in- 
dividual preferences,  which  bestows  the 
same  care  on  each  picture,  each  person- 
age, each  scene,  because  of  the  disinter- 
ested neutrality,  the  constant  and  per- 
fect operation,  of  the  registering  organ. 

But  the  great  resemblance  between 
the  methods  of  Balzac  and  of  Henry 
James  must  be  qualified  by  an  impor- 
tant difference.  Balzac,  the  origi- 
nator of  "atmosphere"  in  fiction,  pre- 
sented his  single  figures  in  the  round, 
worked  as  a  plein-airiste  in  detail,  but 
failed  to  give  his  whole  case  plastically. 
The  latter  achievement  has  been  Mr. 
James's  essential  innovation.  Before 
him  the  individual  fignire  had  had  a 
back  as  well  as  a  front,  but  the  "situa- 
tion" in  which  it  was  involved  had  al- 
ways been  a  frieze,  not  a  group,  a  flat 
pattern,  not  a  circumnavigable  globe. 

'Perhaps  only  those  who  have  prac- 
tised the  trade — however  modestly — 
can  detect  (though  so  seldom  skilled  to 
follow)  the  elusive  prooM4s  that  lead  to 
the  achievement  of  the  fully  plastic 
effect 

"These"  (writes  Mr.  James,  again  In 
the  remarkable  preface  to  "The  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady"),  "these  are  the  fas- 


cinations of  the  fabulist's  art.  these 
lurking  forces  of  expansion,  these  ne- 
cessities of  upspringing  in  the  seed, 
these  beautiful  determinations,  on  the 
part  of  the  idea  entertained,  to  grow  as 
tall  as  possible,  to  push  into  the  light 
and  thickly  flower  there.' 


it 


In  comparing  the  growth  of  the  novel 
to  that  of  a  plant,  Mr.  James  has  de- 
scribed the  process  by  which  his  own 
stories  grow,  rather  than  that  common 
to  most  works  of  fiction.  For  the 
plant,  or  the  tree,  branches  out  on  all 
sides,  and  one  must  presuppose  it,  for 
its  welfare,  to  be  enveloped  on  all  sides 
by  opportunities  for  light  and  air; 
whereas  the  only  "tree"  which  the  av- 
erage novel  resembles  is  the  flat  dia- 
gram to  which  genealogists  give  that 
name.  It  is  by  seeing  his  situations 
thus  more  and  more  completely  in  the 
round,  and  by  enabling  his  readers* 
intelligence  to  circulate  freely  about 
them,  that  Mr.  James,  in  his  latest  nov- 
els, has  most  sharply  separated  him- 
self, not  only  from  his  predecessors, 
but  from  the  other  novelists  of  his  day. 
Another  important  "lesson  of  the  mas- 
ter" is  that  of  the  fundamental  neces- 
sity of  self-saturation.  Mr.  James  has 
pointed  out,  in  his  lecture  on  Balzac, 
that  the  latter's  consummate  artistic 
probity  lay  in  his  respect  for  the  liberty 
of  his  subject.  But  to  set  a  subject 
free  one  must  first  have  been  its  mas- 
ter. The  average  novelist  absorbs  so 
little  of  the  stuff  he  deals  in  that  the 
subsequent  process  of  pressing  it  out 
produces  but  the  thinnest  of  trickles; 
whereas  with  Balzac  and  Mr.  James 
the  sometimes  overwhelming  flow  of 
material  proceeds  from  the  opposite  ex- 
cess. 

Balzac,  in  an  admirable  passage, 
notes  that  the  artist's  inevitable  simpli- 
fying of  what  he  sees  results  in  the  ob- 
jects of  his  vision  becoming  larger  than 
life.  Thus  he  cannot  avoid  creating  a 
type,  and  a  type,  being  at  once  an  en- 
largement and  a  simpliflcatlon,  has  in  it 
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an  inevitable  element  of  caricature. 
But  the  artist  is  the  last  person  to  be 
tbe  dupe  of  tbis  fact,  and  if  be  be  one 
of  the  great  he  tempers  the  crudity  of 
the  isolated  representation  by  the  de- 
vice of  slipping  in  an  "atmosphere," 
creating  a  **tone."  Balzac  and  James, 
by  their  elaborate  treatment  of  all  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their  sub- 
jects, are  toning  down  to  the  semblance 
of  life  figures  which  the  method  of  Da- 
vid or  of  Ingres,  of  Daudet  or  of  Gon- 
court,  would  have  left  as  so  many  col- 
ored silhouettes  or  grotesque  accentua- 
tioDis.  The  amplitude  of  development 
necessary  for  the  treatment  en  relief 
may  result,  for  the  mere  story-seeker, 
in  a  maze  of  confusing  detail;  but  the 
alerter  eye  sees  in  it  life's  own  gra- 
dations of  interwoven  tone.  A  page  of 
Mr.  James's  later  novels  is  like  some 
vast,  high-lifted  park,  exposing  its 
densely-clad  slopes  to  the  rays  of  a  late 
sun,  embossed  with  tbe  domes  of  ver- 
dure of  a  hundred  shades  of  green, 
elms,  oaks,  and  beeches  contrasting 
with  dusky  pines  and  the  slender  sil- 
very poplars  of  France,  the  whole  slope 
drinking,  absorbing  the  light  blending 
and  fusing  its  myriad  tones  and  shades. 
EidfulHa,  little  pictures  of  an  infinite 
grace,  come,  as  in  Dante,  to  enhance 
the  distinguished  charm  of  the  composi- 
tion. They  are  the  color  notes  of  the 
canvas,  contributing  to  the  general  im- 
pression of  beauty,  their  presence  felt 
by  every  one  of  taste,  but  not  necessa- 
rily perceived  in  and  for  themselves 
save  by  the  'Restless  analyst,"  to  whom, 
in  "The  American  Scene,"  Mr.  James 
so  abundantly  refers.  These  are  deli- 
cious devices  of  the  art.  these  frequent 
enhancements  of  Mr.  James's.  They 
make  one  wish  for  more  space  in  which 
to  dwell  on  the  sense  of  the  noble 
sweetness  of  his  sentiment — that  ivory 
ptUine  on  his  product — which  Dante 
shares  with  him,  and  which  both  share 
with  certain  painters  of  old  Italy.  The 
jquality  of  feeling  in  question  is  one  of 


the  rarest  in  human  nature;  for  if  there 
are  enough  puling  sentimentalists  in 
literature  to  fill  a  large  asylum,  this 
high  grace,  which  is  that  of  the  love- 
liest natural  compositions — ^a  vision, 
say,  of  a  long  summer  twilight  in  the 
Cyclades,  or  of  the  Cornice  Road  of  the 
"Purgatorio" — has  happened  to  bloom 
only  at  long  intervals  strangely  sun- 
dered. Nowhere  else  indeed,  unless  it 
be  in  Dante,  is  there  so  much  light, 
anything  like  the  varied  range  of  color, 
nuance,  tone. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  connec- 
tion that  if  Mr.  James,  like  Balzac,  has 
been  less  at  his  ease  in  tbe  form  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  the  stage,  it  is 
doubtless  partly  because  of  the  unwill- 
ingness of  both  to  simplify  to  the  verge 
of  symbolism,  as  the  dramatist  must. 
Had  these  authors  lived  when  the 
happy  expedient  of  the  Greek  chorus 
still  formed  a  part  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion, that  subtle  generator  of  atmos- 
phere and  tone  might  more  often  have 
induced  them  to  give  a  dramatic  form 
to  their  representations  of  life.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  James,  at  any  rate,  the  in- 
ference is  justified  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  used  the  device  admirably  in  the 
novel — ^for  what  else  is  the  rdle  of  the 
Assingham  couple  in  **The  Golden 
Bowl"?— and  has  defended  it  with  in- 
genuity and  eloquence  in  several  pas- 
sages of  his  prefaces. 

If  Shakespeare  was  rarely  a  writer 
of  good  plays,  it  was  perhaps  because 
he  found  simplification  too  dearly 
bought  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  effects 
of  depth,  density,  color-values,  and  per- 
petual interplay  of  light  and  shade  by 
which  alone  the  great  artistic  tempera- 
ment can  approximately  express  its 
tidal  oscillations  of  emotion.  This  con- 
jecture was  certainly  confirmed  by  the 
French  version  of  King  Lear  played  In 
Paris  a  few  years  ago.  Thus  stripped 
of  the  essential  magic  of  poetic  inter- 
pretation, and  reduced  to  the  lines  of 
a  sublimated  melodrama,  the  greatest 
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of  tragedies  might  have  passed  (like 
much  of  Sophocles  under  the  same  con- 
ditions) for  a  masterpiece  of  that  ffenre 
ro88e  with  which  M.  Antoine  shocked 
the  nerves  of  Paris  some  years  ago. 

The  determination  of  Balzac  and  of 
James  to  make  the  art  of  the  novelist 
a  plastic  art  is  virtually  their  refusal 
to  forego,  for  the  purposes  of  creation, 
the  uae  of  any  means  of  oontact  with  life. 
To  exercise  the  fullness  of  this  prerog- 
ative is  the  last  triumph,  as  it  is  the 
supreme  difficulty,  of  the  novelist.   The 
difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  material  at 
the    writer's    disposal.       Most    people 
think  only  in  words,  most  people,  at  all 
events,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world;  their 
whole  conscious  life  is  in  words.      The 
architect  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
actor,  the  servants  of  all  but  the  two 
muses  of  music  and  literature,  have  at 
their    disposal     signs     and     materials 
which  make  plasticity  an  essential  re- 
sult.     To  arrive  at  the  same  effect  in 
prose  literature  is  the  mark  of  the  high- 
est art       Mr.  James  has  achieved  it 
In  his  later  books,  from  "The  Ambassa- 
dors" to  "The  Golden  Bowl,"  and  it  is 
this  achievement  which  makes  them,  in 
spite  of  the  more  accessible  charm  of 
his  earlier  novels,  the  significant  and 
the  original  part  of  his  work.       The 
subtle   blending  of   the   material,    the 
"effects"  that  have  gone  to  the  making 
of  the  firm,  rounded  rightness  of  such 
books  as  "The  Wings  of  the  Dove"  and 
"The  Ambassadors,"  are  no  doubt  one 
with  the  processes  of  assimilation  and 
utilization  for  organic  ends  that  take 
place    within    tree    or    animal.      Mr. 
James    evolves    his    creations    by    the 
same  instinct  as  that  of  so-called  un- 
conscious "Nature";  and  in  this  connec- 
tion one  is  led  back  to  the  inetrinsic 
mystery  of  the  work  of  art,  the  fact 
that  it  is  always,  in  the  last  analysis,  a 
product  of  individual  conditions,   and 
that    no  ftovwn    orpanum    of   criticism 
such  as  Taine  devised  can  ever  explain 
or  forecast  it      Mr.  James,  in  writing 


of  the  influence  of  the  Concord  miliew 
on  Emerson,  says,  "He  drew  half  lii» 
Images,  we  recognize,  from  the  revolu- 
tion of  its  seasons  and  the  play  of  its 
manners."  But  he  goes  on:  **I  don't 
«}peak  of  the  other  half,  wliich  he  drew 
from  elsewhere."  What  a  man  draws 
"from  elsewhere"  is  that  element  of 
personal  inspiration — what  Emerson 
himself  called  "the  alien  energy" — 
which  makes  the  inscrutability  of  his 
genius  and  Its  life-bestowing  power. 
M.  Jusserand  has  spoken  of  Shakes- 
peare  as  "un  grand  dlstributeur  de 
vie,"  and  this  strange  vivifying  faculty 
is  the  central  mystery  of  art.  In  the 
great  literary  artist  it  results  in  the  cre- 
ation of  things  so  living  that  they  are 
actually  beautiful  to  look  upon.  Books 
like  "The  Wings  of  the  Dove"  and 
"The  Golden  Bowl"  may.  In  fact  be 
contemplated,  looked  at,  and  not  only 
read. 

Indestructibility  of  form  is  the  in- 
alienable mark  of  great  work.  It  has 
hitherto,  in  English,  at  least  been  the 
one  superiority  that  great  poetry^  that 
of  Milton,  say,  or  Keats,  has  had  over 
great  prose  utterance.  But  Mr.  James 
has  shown  that  prose  may  have  not 
only  as  fine  a  form  as  verse,  but  even  a 
more  genuine,  compacter  plasticity,  in 
which  all  the  "effects"— of  sonnd,  of 
color,  of  vision— are  reciprocally  inter- 
subordinate,  marvellously  fused  as  in 
some  noble  building  or  great  music. 

So  deep  is  the  unity  of  any  fine  work 
of  art  that  one  should  never  read  Mr. 
James  for  a  first,  but  only  for  a  sec- 
ond, time.  It  takes  time  to  read  him 
at  all,  as  it  takes  time  to  read  any- 
thing, not  merely  the  great  thing.  It 
is  the  happy  "pull"  that  the  painter  or 
the  architect  has  over  the  writer,  that 
they  can  present  their  finished  product 
whole  to  an  eye  capable  of  taking  It 
in;  whereas,  foreshorten  as  he  may,  the 
novelist  has  to  put  up  with  the  fact 
that  he  must  transfer  his  emotions  and 
his  thought  to  a  kind  of  map  of  Mer- 
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catof's  projectiou,  and  yet  amid  all 
these  essentially  wrong  perspectives, 
produce  the  right  effect  of  roundness 
and  solidity.  Some  of  the  great  nov- 
elists sliirk  the  problem  altogether,  oth- 
ers seem  profoundly  unconscious  of  It 
and  go  on  ad  infinitum  mapping  out  lon- 
gitudinally, as  in  the  case  of  that  su- 
premely entertaining  story,  **Anna 
Kai-^nine."  There  are  none  but  purely 
artificial  reasons  why  even  such  mas- 
terpieces as  "Anna  Kar6nine"  or  "The 
Chartreuse  de  Parme'*  or  "The  House 
of  Mirth"  or  "Harry  Richmond''  or 
"Vanity  Fair"  should  ever  end. 

Such  books  as  "Eugenie  Grandet"  or 
**The  Golden  Bowl"  are  not  the  fruit  of 
Invention  alone,  but  of  imagination,  an 
imagination  nourished  on  that  experi- 
ence which  puts  the  man  or  woman  ca- 
pable of  it  in  possession  of  the  faculty 
that  made  Lowell  call  Shakespeare 
'*one  of  God's  spies."  This  imaginative 
sympathy — the  love  which,  as  Mr. 
James  himself  notes,  Balzac  had  for 
his  characters — enables  the  first-rate 
artist  to  feel  with  the  creatures  of  his 
making,  to  see  the  world  through  their 
eyes.      Balzac  wrote  in  "Honorine": 

Les  drames  de  la  vie  ne  sent  pas  dans 
les  circonfitances;  lis  sont  dans  les  sen- 
timents, ou,  si  vous  voulez,  dans  ce 
monde  immense  que  nous  devons  nom- 
mer  le  monde  splrituel. 

And,  in  Mr.  James's  case,  the  aspects 
of  life  most  commonly  present  are  its 
entanglements,  its  embarrassments. 
Fate  is  for  ever  stating  problems,  but 
seldom  gives  any  clue  to  an  answer. 
The  chances  it  gives  us  all  for  throw- 
ing up  the  sponge  a  thousand  times  a 
day  no  doubt  form  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  our  absurd  existence.  But 
they  form  as  well  the  entire  comic  ma- 
fbrial  of  the  tissue,  and  a  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  represent  the  spectacle 
of  things  can  never  tire  of  counting 
them.  No  phrase  occurs  more  often — 
it  is  a  sort  of  leit-motiv  of  composition 
— in  a  novel  of  Mr.  James  than  the 


typical  one  marking  his  amused  and 
wondering  halt  before  each  fresh  case 
of  the  ubiquity,  the  inevitability  of  the 
human  plight,  ^he  phrase  is,  "There 
you  are!"  If  only  "situations"  and 
plights  were  regular  decagons!  But 
they  all  have  so  many  facets,  and  the 
l)robity  of  the  novelist  is  in  being  blind 
to  none  of  them,  and  in  turning  his  tale 
on  its  pivot  in  such  a  manner  that  as 
many  as  possible  are  presented  to  the 
reader's  eye.  An  example  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  of  its  solution  is  given  in 
such  a  cry  as  this,  from  the  feminine 
leader  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Gulden 
Bowl."  "She  doesn't  deliberately  in- 
tend, slie  doesn't  consciously  wish,  the 
least  complication,"  says  Mrs.  Asslng- 
ham  to  her  matter-of-fact  husband,  as 
they  are  speculating  in  real  dismay  on 
the  possible  consequences  of  Charlotte's 
unexpected  arrival.  "It's  perfectly 
true  that  she  thinks  Maggie  a  dear — as 
who  doesn't?  She's  incapable  of  any 
plan  to  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head.  Yet 
here  she  is,  and  there  th^  are!" 

When  one  recognizes  that  so  much  of 
an  artist's  material  is  substance  of  this 
expensive  sort,  it  is  a  little  easier  to 
solve  the  question  which  Mr.  James 
himself  raised  in  his  lecture  on  Balzac, 
and  which  his  own  case  pute  Just  as  in- 
sistently, namely,  how  a  man  can  find 
time,  not  merely  to  write  so  much  of 
such  a  quality,  but,  while  writing  so 
much,  to  see  and  study  life.  Mr. 
James  answers  the  question  by  saying 
that  Balzac  quarried  his  material 
within  himself.  But  if  the  artist  ob- 
tains this  knowledge  within  himself, 
what  guarantee  has  the  reader  that  he 
is  getting  the  real  thing,  life  Itself?  Ob- 
viously none,  save  the  tests  that  his 
own  experience  can  bring  to  bear  on 
the  finished  representation.  But  it  is 
Just  the  mark  of  the  great  artists  that 
they  triumphantly  meet  this  test  and  do 
what  is  called  inspire  conviction.  That 
failure  to  self-saturate  Is  a  mark  of  in- 
tellectnnl   disloyalty,   is  Just   as   much 
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the  lesson  of  Mr.  James  as  it  16  of  Bal- 
zac or  Shakespeare.  And  the  fact  of 
self-saturation  Is  the  key  to  the  mys- 
tery of  a  man's  finding  time  to  absorb 
80  much  life  and  give  it  back  in  so 
many  books.  For  the  brain  that  "in- 
tends upon  itseir'  instead  of  shifting 
about  like  a  reporter  with  a  note-book 
— ^grantlng  it  the  initial  gift  of  imag- 
inative divination — that  brain  has  only 
to  sit  quietly  and  to  record  what  it  sees 
and  knows.  And  it  is  precisely  the 
brain  of  that  special  stamp  which,  see- 
ing and  knowing  a  million  things  in- 
tuitively, where  the  less  endowed 
know  only  piecemeal  and  empirically, 
•can  dispense  with  the  cruder,  slower 
methods  of  acquisition,  since  it  Is  the 
brain  of  genius. 

How  much  genius  can  "give"  is  a 
question  in  physico-chemistry,  analo- 
gous with  that  of  the  "work"  to  be  got 
out  of  an  engine  or  a  dynamo.  An 
infinitude  of  automatic  reactions,  syn- 
theses, elaborations,  may  take  place  in 
the  subconsciousness;  but  evidently 
nothing  takes  place,  or  next  to  nothing, 
if  the  machine  Is  a  poor  one.  The  first 
distinction  of  superior  minds  is  that 
they  not  only  see  more  alertly,  in- 
stantly, untiringly,  than  the  average  in- 
telligence, but  th€t  they  see  u  great  deal 
more,  the  word  "see"  possessing  here  no 
figurative  meaning,  nor  any  sense  more 
mystical  than  that  Implied  by  the  mere 
physical  fact  of  vision.  The  second 
distinction  is  that  they  never  see  any- 
thing without  feeling  it.  This  faculty 
of  storing  up  in  the  brain  a  latent  emo- 
tive energy,  a  complex  precipitate  of 
perception  in  being,  is  what  Mr.  James 
has  called  "the  mystery  and  the  marvel 
of  experience,"  an  accretion  that  "may 
amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  even 
when  the  figures  on  the  slate  are  too 
few  and  too  paltry  to  mention.  It  may 
count  for  enrichment  without  one's 
knowing  why."  With  the  average 
nerve-stuflP  of  the  crowd  it  ordinarily 
counts  for  very  little.  The  average 
human  reactions  are  of  a  melodramatic 
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posltlveness  and  an  unironlc  sentlnaen- 
tality;  and  all  these  feelings  hang  gro- 
tesquely asunder,  or,  at  best,  are  re- 
ciprocally attached  by  a  very  meagre 
«et  of  associative  guide-ropes.  In  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mr.  James,  on  the 
contrary,  every  element  of  the  specta- 
cle of  life  is  an  occasion  for  represen- 
tation, and  every  representation  a  com- 
plex incentive  to  Immediate  artistic 
creation.  The  spectacle  of  Mr.  James's 
intelligence  at  work,  transmuting  his 
experience  into  literature,  might  be 
compared  with  the  mysterious  pfoc- 
esses  of  radio-activity.  Nature,  the 
world,  life,  impinge  on,  punctuate,  his 
consciousness  with  a  myriad  of  tiny  un- 
meaning holes,  and  that  consciousness 
has  the  magic  capacity  of  transmuting 
these  perforations,  these  nothings,  into 
intelligible  signs.  The  whole  interior 
shiver  determined  by  the  ceaselessly 
beating  waves  of  sensations,  all  the 
trembling  consequences  of  each  thud  of 
the  wave,  its  impact  on  the  stored-up 
and  beautifully  classified  images  of  his 
older  sensations,  all  are  automatically 
noted,  translated  and  read  out  by  this 
"restless  analyst"  as  by  a  PoUak  re- 
ceptor. A  consciousness  so  completely 
alive  is  the  rarest  state  of  human  ac- 
tivity. Operations  of  this  nature  have, 
of  course,  all  their  interest  in  propor- 
tion as  the  dim  richness  of  the  internal 
glow  penetrates  a  larger  and  larger  de 
posit  of  sensations. 

When  the  mind  in  question  glows 
with  a  larger  number  of  stored-up 
images  of  anterior  perceptions  than  are 
wont  to  be  deposited  in  any  save  the 
most  sensitive  brain-stuff,  every  fresh 
onset  of  outside  sensation  produces  a 
wondrously  chromatic  emotional  at- 
mosphere; and  when  that  mind  is  the 
mind  of  a  novelist,  and  of  such  a  novel- 
ist as  Henry  James,  his  own  account  of 
his  feeling,  his  report  on  the  aspect  of 
the  shifting  phenomena  within,  results 
necessarily  in  the  ordered  beauty  of 
those  complex  renderings  of  life,  bis 
novels  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Morton  FuOerton, 
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While  the  besMnformed  peraons  at 
both  The  Hague  and  Brussels  agree  In 
treating  the  alleged  letter  from  the  Bm- 
peror  William  II.  to  Queen  Wllhelmlna 
in  1904  as  apocryphal,  the  discussion  in 
the  Dutch  Chambers  on  Baron  Heeck- 
eren's  question  has  drawn  attention  to 
the  somewhat  delicate  and  difficult  po- 
sition which  Holland  occupies  in  the 
Buropean  family,  and  before  interest 
in  the  80K;alled  incident  has  waned,  it 
may  be  useful  to  contribute  some  i>ertl- 
nent  Information  to  the  study  of  a  ques- 
tion of  recurring  vitality  and  acuteness. 
It  is  many  years  since  a  French  writer 
compared  the  relations  of  Germany  and 
Holland  to  those  of  the  wolf  and  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  in  the  fairy  tale,  but 
the  little  maiden  still  fares  to  the  mar- 
ket unharmed,  and  the  wolf  has  not  yet 
shown  his  teeth.  There  is,  perhaps, 
more  risk  in  this  case  of  the  wolf  be- 
ing Introduced  as  a  friend  and  Installed 
as  protector  of  the  family  than  of 
bis  forcing  his  way  Into  the  indul- 
gence of  his  voracity.  At  least  such 
seem  to  be  his  own  desire  and  ex- 
pectation. 

There  is  one  essential  fact  that  must 
be  fully  grasped  and  carefully  remem- 
bered by  those  who  endeavor  to  appre- 
ciate the  present  position  and  to  predict 
the  political  future  of  Holland  and  its 
close  neighbor  and  half-brother  Bel- 
gium—for their  fate  cannot  be  dis- 
severed— and  this  is  that  Holland  is 
not  a  neutral  State.  I  lay  stress  on 
this  point  because  the  Post  of  Berlin  in 
a  recent  important  article  declared  not^ 
merely  that  ^'Holland  was  a  neutral ' 
State,"  but  that  "England  had  created 
her  neutrality,"  and  the  article  was  ex- 
tensively quoted  in  our  Press  without 
a  line  of  correction  anywhere.  With- 
out accuracy  in  facts  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  profitable  discussion  can  take 
place  on  grave  political  matters.    The 


words  of  the  Post  apply  with  literal  ac- 
curacy to  Belgium,  but  not  to  Holland. 
What  is  the  exact  significance  of  tht 
difference?  It  may  be  expressed  thus: 
Holland  possesses  entire  liberty  of  po- 
litical action  beyond  her  frontiers;  in 
other  words,  she  can  conclude  alliances; 
Belgium  is  restricted  to  the  defence  of 
her  territory  and  neutrality,  and  if  she 
were  to  make  an  alliance  in  anticipa- 
tion of  events  she  would  commit  ipso 
facto  a  breach  of  the  engagements  con- 
tracted in  1831  and  finally  ratified  in 
1839  as  to  her  being  "a  permanently 
neutral  State." 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  year  1904. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and,  so  far  as  Holland  was  con- 
cerned, more  specifically  of  the  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  and  of  the  problem  of 
preserving  Dutch  neutrality  at  her 
ports  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  during 
the  passage  eastwards  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  The  Dutch  authorities  had  then 
some  reason  to  be  anxious,  and  the  fact 
that  England  was  the  ally  of  Japan 
could  not  be  overlooked  in  their  calcu- 
lations. Moreover,  the  feeling  aroused 
by  the  Boer  War,  although  waning,  had 
not  yet  passed  away,  and  those  in  the 
Chamber  and  the  Press  who  preferred 
co-operation  with  England  to  union 
with  Germany  conceived  it  to  be  pru- 
dent to  keep  silent  The  precautionary 
measures  adopted  by  Holland  in  1904 
would,  therefore,  have  been  suscepti- 
ble of  an  anti-English  interpretation 
without  attributing  their  origin  to  the 
sinister  advice  of  the  German  Emperor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Holland  did  take 
some  steps  in  the  direction  of  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  defence  in  1904,  but 
they  originated  before  that  period  in  a 
general  awakening  of  public  opinion  in 
Belgium  as  well  as  Holland  to  the  fact 
that  little  States  would  have  to  fight 
for  their  Independence  and  not  trust  to 
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the  forbearance  of  Great  Powers  to  re- 
spect it. 

What  followed?  In  Holland  the  new 
law  enforcing  the  conscription  and 
abolishing  the  volunteer  system,  so  far 
us  the  Infantry  was  concerned,  was  pat 
Into  force,  and  the  practice  of  a  partial 
mobilization  each  year  was  adopted. 
The  latter  measure  was  restricted  to 
the  zone  of  Amsterdam's  defensive  po- 
sition, wliich  includes  the  command  of 
the  two  channels  of  the  Rhine  near 
Arnhem  and  Nlmeguen  respectively. 
The  same  practice  has  been  adopted 
ever  since — the  Dutch  annual  mobili- 
zation being  exclusively  one  to  test  the 
efficacy  of  the  defence  of  the  approaches 
to  the  commercial  capital.  There  Is  no 
reason  then  to  attadh  special  Impor-. 
tance  to  the  mobilization  at  Wester- 
woort-lez- Arnhem  in  the  summer  of 
1904. 

The  possibility  of  a  naval  attack  on 
Amsterdam  from  the  side  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  had,  for  some  years  before  1904, 
been  present  to  the  minds  of  Dutch  mil- 
itary authorities,  but  curiously  enough 
the  general  impression,  in  1900  at  least, 
was  that  Germany  and  not  England 
might  deliver  such  an  attack.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  the  defence  of  the  Texel  was 
challenged,  and  at  the  same  time  It 
was  pointed  out  that  there  were  no 
ships  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  co- 
operate in  the  defence  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  consequence 
of  this  movement  of  public  opinion  was 
that  the  forts  at  the  Helder  received 
new  and  more  powerful  guns,  and  that 
an  elaborate  system  of  search-lights 
was  installed.  These  precautionary 
measures  were  far  advanced  towards 
completion,  if  not  actually  completed 
by  the  end  of  1903.  The  really  impor- 
tant addition  made  in  1904  was  in  the 
matter  of  naval  defence.  In  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  a  measure  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  there  should  be  ready 
for  active  participation  in  the  defence 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  North  Sea 


Canal  a  squadron  of  the  minimum 
strength  of  six  cruisers,  and  a  large  but 
unspecified  number  of  torpedo  boats. 
This  step,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
essential  to  the  defence  of  Amsterdam 
against  any  attack,  provides  what  may 
be  called  the  modicum  of  fact  in  the 
present  allegation  that  Holland  adopted 
in  the  year  named  measures  of  defence 
which  might  be  Interpreted  as  directed 
against  England. 

We  have  seen  what  Holland  did;  let 
us  now  turn  to  Belgium.  In  Febru- 
ary 1904  an  order  was  Issued  from  the 
Belgian  War  Department  that  a  com- 
missioned officer  should  sleep  every 
night  in  each  of  the  eleven  detached 
forts  round  Li4ge;  before  that  order 
oC^cers  of  the  day  had  always  returned 
to  the  city  as  soon  as  their  perfunctory 
duties  allowed  of  their  quitting  the 
forts.  Far  more  important  than  the 
adoption  of  precautionary  measures  at 
Li^ge  was  the  decision  arrived  at  in 
1906  to  complete  the  long  unfinished 
outer  circle  of  forts  at  Antwerp — the 
bulwark  of  Belgium's  independence— 
and  to  rearm  all  the  forts  in  that  place 
with  the  newest  and  most  powerful  ar- 
tillery. Antwerp  is  now  fully  equipped 
to  resist  attack  and  to  fulfil  the  rdle  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  defence  of  Belgium. 

But  Belgian  preparations  were  not  re- 
stricted to  these  measures,  which  would 
have  been  of  dubious  effect  with  the 
skeleton  battalions  that  represented  the 
national  army.  The  question  of  In- 
creasing and  improving  that  army  rep- 
resented the  next  phase  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  question,  and  at  last  It  was 
taken  up  In  a  serious  spirit.  A  project 
for  providing  the  country  with  an  effi- 
cient force  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
of  aS.OOO  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
three  fortified  positions  of  Antwerp, 
LlAge,  and  Namur,  and  the  other  for 
the  provision  of  a  field  army  of  100,000 
men  with  adequate  reserves,  was 
drawn  up  In  1904  by  authority  and 
freely  distributed  under  the  inspiring 
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name  of  GroeDinghe,  which  recalled  the 
most  famous  Flemish  victory.  The 
whole  country  irrespective  of  party  was 
iitirred  by  the  appeal. 

Perhaps  in  a  few  years'  time  some 
•one  will  make  a  pretended  revelation 
that  the  Impetus  given  to  Belgian  prep- 
arations which  began  in  1904  was  due 
to  external  pressure.  For  the  moment 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Bill,  finally  passed  into  law 
last  year,  which  embodies  Groeninghe's 
jscheme,  was  the  outcome  of  the 
aroused  consciousness  of  the  Belgian 
nation  as  to  their  true  position. 

Many  far-seeing  Belgians,  like  the 
iate  General  Brialmont  and  M.  Bmile 
Banning,  had  insisted  on  their  conn- 
try's  need  of  greater  military  strength 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Their 
voices  were  then  *'as  of  one  crying  in 
4iie  wilderness,"  and  it  was  with  some- 
thing of  the  bitterness  of  the  unheeded 
prophet  that  Banning  wrote:  "A  nation 
•only  loses  its  independence  when  it  sub- 
:scribes  in  advance  to  its  own  ruin." 

I  will  now  venture  to  summarize  a 
few  general  conclusions.  To  tell  the 
plain  truth  there  is  no  great  fear  in 
Holland  of  (verman  aggression.  No 
•one  at  The  Hague  believes  that  an  in- 
cursion into  the  Netherlands  forms  part 
•of  German  plans.  Bven  the  few  who 
do  not  subscribe  absolutely  to  this  view 
limit  tlieir  apprehensions  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Limburg,  which  intervenes  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  undefended 
•strip  of  Belgium  east  of  Antwerp,  and 
generally  known  as  the  Campine. 
Rome  Dutch  thinkers  also  dread  a  si- 
lent absorption  by  Germany  rather  than 
an  open  aggression,  and  point  as  proof 
of  their  argument  to  the  increase  of 
German  residents  at  both  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam,  where  the  population 
is  said  with  some  exaggeration  to  be  al- 
ready half  German.  But  the  fear  of  a 
-silent  absorption  never  yet  led  a  nation 
to  take  up  seriously  the  questions  of 
militarv  reform  and  heme  defence. 


Far  different  is  the  view  in  Belgium, 
where  the  fear  of  German  aggression 
on  the  advent  of  any  international 
trouble  in  Western  Europe  is  acute. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Belgian  military 
men  assign  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  strategical  plans  of  German  Gener- 
als to  an  advance  across  Belgium,  and 
so  long  as  their  army  remained  in  a  dis- 
organized and  lamentably  weak  condi- 
tion they  held  that  it  would  be  futile  to 
attempt  to  prevent  it  But  the  recent 
organic  changes  are  reviving  a  more 
hopeful  feeling,  and  the  pleasing  theory 
is  again  coming  into  fashion  that  if 
Belgium  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a 
good  fight  in  defence  of  the  inviolability 
of  her  territory  no  one  will  dream  of 
attacking  her,  and  that  in  any  collision 
between  her  powerful  neighbors  her 
neutrality  will  be  as  fully  respected  as 
it  was  in  1870. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Belgian  neutrality  promulgated 
by  the  Five  Powers  constituting  the 
London  Conference  in  1831,  accepted 
by  Belgium  at  the  time  of  her  creation 
and  recognition,  and  finally  embodied 
in  the  treaties  of  1839.  This  position 
did  not  exempt  Belgium  from  the  com- 
mon duty  of  all  States  to  provide  for 
their  own  self-defence.  Rather  may  it 
be  said  that  It  made  the  duty  all  the 
more  incumbent  upon  her  because 
she  had  to  discharge  her  obligations 
to  the  guarantors  as  well  as  to  her- 
self. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  i)Ossibility 
of  future  co-operation  between  Holland 
and  Belgium,  a  few  words  may  be  said. 
A  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  ap- 
proximation between  the  two  peoples 
has  been  noticeable  for  the  last  ten 
years.  It  has  become  absolutely  clear 
that  the  ill-will  naturally  engendered 
by  the  break-up  of  the  old  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1830-2  has  passed 
away,  and  that  Holland  and  Belffinra 
are  now  reunited  by  the  ties  of  broth- 
erly sympathy  which  have  not  existed 
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since  the  sixteenth  century.  Short  of  a 
military  alliance  no  question  arises 
nowadays  between  them  that  is  not 
promptly  settled  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction. As  to  a  defensive  alliance, 
however,  nothing  can  or  will  be  done 
in  the  present  phase  of  affairs.  Bel- 
gium  is  debarred  by  her  status  as  a 
neutral  Power  from  concluding  al- 
liances. Holland,  believing  that  she 
is  in  no  danger  of  aggression,  sees  no 
necessity  for  making  one,  and  If  she 
ever  were  to  depart  from  this  passive 
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attitude  the  alliances  she  would  form 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  with  more 
powerful  countries  than  Belgium.  But 
the  rapprochement  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium is  none  the  less  one  of  the  most 
genuine  and  encouraging  national  move- 
ments, visible  In  Burope  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  its  moral  effect,  r^KWlns 
of  course  on  proper  military  arrange- 
ments for  home  defence  in  each  coun- 
try, must  contribute  towards  the  safety^ 
of  the  whole  of  the  old  Netherlands. 

Demetrius  BovUger. 


THE  STORY  OF  HAUKSGARTH  FARM. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
Silver  and  Rennie  had  not  arrived 
empty  handed,  and  that  night  such  a 
supper  was  laid  upon  the  table  as  had 
not  been  seen  at  tbe  Farm  for  years. 

*'We  'n  cowd  mate  and  tarts  and 
cheese  in  the  aumry  [pantry]  now," 
said  Mrs.  Tiffin  with  a  sigh  of  content. 
Silence  moved  about  as  one  in  a 
dream;  the  presence,  chat,  and  laugh- 
ter of  the  men,  following  her  lonely 
days  of  concentrated  effort,  produced 
the  effect  of  something  spectacular 
which  passed  before  her,  and  in  which 
she  had  no  part  But  she  found  refuge 
in  the  necessary  household  cares. 

**I  doubt  thou  *11  have  a  scrammle  tu 
find  me  a  beil  to-neet.  Silence/*  said  Sil- 
ver. 

"Thy  bed  's  been  in  airing  and  laid 
for  inouy  a  long  day,"  said  she  with 
her  flitting,  tremulous  smile. 

Silver  himself  found  something  vis- 
ionary in  the  hour.  The  sameness  in 
the  midst  of  change  affected  him 
deeply;  his  glances,  roving  about  the 
room,  touched  this  and  that,  and  half- 
forgotten  memories  awakened  and 
stirred  within.  When  he  caught  sight 
of  the  silhouettes  upon  the  mantel- 
shelf, his  pupils  dilated  in  something 
between  shock  and  pleasure. 


Uenni<!  bade  them  adieu  when  supper 
was  over,  and  John  and  Mrs.  Tiffin  re- 
tired to  the  back  kitchen,  leaving  Sil- 
ver and  Silence  alone  for  their  talk. 
Silver  might  have  found  the  first  mo- 
ment of  their  interview  difficult  but 
that  he  saw  in  Silence's  face  the  eager- 
ness of  some  impersonal  thought 

"I  doubt  thou  *st  been  hard  put  to  it 
wi*  yon  rasklU?"  said  he. 

"I  hev  so,"  cried  Silence.  "But  the 
Farm  's  saved;  I  think  it  's  saved  1**^ 

"There's  a  mort  of  things  to  hear," 
said  Silver.  "What  for  Is  ta  on  with 
a  sale  at  the  Farm?" 

"Silver,  we  *n  had  stint  and  salr 
scruttln'  for  a  lang  while." 

And  then  she  gave  him  the  story  of 
the  last  few  years,  answering  every 
question  that  Silver  asked,  but  avoid- 
ing, as  he  also  avoided,  any  mention  of 
Nnnna. 

Where  was  Nanna?  What  had  be- 
come of  Nanna?  The  question  haunted 
him.  He  looked  expectantly  towards 
the  door,  again  and  again. 

"I  doubt  thou  *s  been  lonesome?"  he 
ventured. 

"Lonesome  enoo.  Still,  John  and 
Jinny  hev  been  with  me." 

"I  writ  a  letter  to  Harry  Rennie  some 
weeks  agone,"  said  Silver  slowly.      "I 
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came  on  a  sudden  to  feel  my  mind  un- 
alsy." 

He  stole  a  glance  towards  Silence, 
wbo  sat  on  her  mother's  chair  on  one 
side  the  hearth,  as  he,  on  his  part,  sat 
In  old  George  Whinnery's  place. 
Something  unfathomable  and  deep  in 
her  eyes,  the  thinness  of  her  cheels  and 
the  flush  on  it,  made  him  wince.  He 
went  on  in  a  kind  of  hurry. 

'*It  happened  one  afternoon.  We  lay 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  we  had 
discharged  a  cargo  of  grain  and  were 
waiting  to  ship  a  general  cargo  for 
home.  It  mun  have  gone  five  o'cloclc, 
or  more.  It  was  blazin'  hot  and  the 
sea  full  of  glaucin'  leet  at  fair  dazzelt 
my  een.  I  was  fain  to  be  near  home 
again,  and  now  we'd  got  so  fur  I  asked 
no  more  than  to  get  furder.  And  I 
stood  looking  towards  the  nor-west,  as 
though  I  might  catch  seet  of  awd  Eng- 
land. And  on  a  sudden,  in  the  midst 
of  the  swelter  and  noise,  there  came  a 
queer  kind  of  feel  over  me,  and  I  was 
clipped  in  a  quiet  and  a  coolness  of  my 
awn,  and  could  taste  the  salt  of  my 
awn  sea  and  could  hear  the  Bore  rush- 
ing into  the  Bay.  And  then  something 
like  a  mist  fell  and  I  could  see  nowt. 
But  out  of  the  mist  came  a  voice  cry- 
ing my  awn  name:  'Silver!  Silver!  Sil- 
ver!' it  ca'ed." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  her.  The 
pink  flush  had  faded  from  her  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  were  awed. 

"Wad  it  be  my  voice?"  she  asked. 

"Weel.     I  thowt  so  at  the  time." 

"Dost  ta  remember  the  toy-boat  that 
sailed  out  to  sea  when  we  were  llle  uns, 
and  came  back  agen?" 

"1  dunnot  knaw.  What  *s  that  to  do 
with  It?" 

"I  did  cry  out  on  thee.  I  was  sair 
beset.  And  I  'd  none  to  cry  to  but 
thee.  And  I  thowt,  m'appen  thou  'd 
hear  me.  It  's  same  as  yon  bit  boat 
coming  back  to  the  shore." 

"Thou  didst  cry?  Nay!  But  that  's 
wunnerful  strange!" 
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*Aye.  I  cried  to  thee.  It  was  on 
mudder's  funeral  day." 

"It  set  my  heart  i'  my  mouth,"  Silver 
went  on.  "There  'd  likely  be  trouble 
at  home,  I  thowt.  And  when  we 
touched  at  Plymouth,  I  writ  to  Rennie 
and  said  I  was  unalsy  in  my  mind  and 
I  should  be  back  in  a  while.  But  I 
bid  him  say  no  word.  At  Southamp- 
ton we  were  paid  off.  There  was  a 
brig  lying  i'  harbor,  and  I  heard  tell  sh» 
was  bound  Morecambe  way.  So  t 
made  offer  to  wark  my.  way  home  oa 
her,  and  one  of  the  crew  being  sick^ 
they  took  me.  From  Morecambe  t 
trudged  it.  I  got  to  Rennie's  last  neet 
varra  late  and  rested  me  till  midday> 
It  was  there  I  learned  of  fadder  and 
mudder's  death,  and  that  there  wad  be 
a  sale  ut  Hauksgarth."  He  looked  at 
her  inquiringly.  "Art  ta  feart  of  the 
rent  come  Michaelmas?"  he  asked.  As 
he  spoke  he  thrust  his  hand  in  his 
pocket. 

"I  'm  getten  my  wage,  thou  knows," 
said  lie. 

"No,  na.  Fadder  left  enoo  for  the 
Michaelmas  rent  in  the  bank.  If  it  were 
na  more  nor  that,  we  should  do." 

"Is  it  the  wark,  then?  I  have  not 
forgot  my  farming.  I  '11  overlook 
things  for  thee  come  morning." 

"We  han  wrestled  with  the  wark. 
And  the  year  hasn't  been  so  bad  so 
fur.  Na,  na."  She  wrung  her  hands 
in  the  painful  effort  of  imparting  the 
bitter  news.  **The  trouble  does  na  lie 
there.  We  should  do  weel.  But — 
there  's  debts.  Silver." 

''Dehtar 

He  sat  up  with  a  stare  of  utter  in- 
credulity. 

"Fadder  was  hard-boden  at  the  end," 
said  she  with  a  sudden  gush  of  tears. 

"I  unnerstan  that  He  must  pay 
hired  labor  all  along.  I  unnerstan'." 
He  averted  his  face  with  an  air  of  un- 
easiness. "But  debt  I  dunnat  unner- 
stan'." 

Then  Silence  told  him  the  story  Of 
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Nasshlter's  call  on  the  day  of  her  step- 
motber^s  funeral. 

^He  said  I  mun  pay  up  on  Mldsuni- 
met  Day  or  I  mun  quit  It  was  then 
I  ca*ed  to  thee,  Silver.  In  a  week's 
dme  it  Ml  be  Midsummer  Day.  And 
the  sale  comes  in  two  days'  time.  We 
mun  bey  the  sale,  munnat  we»  and 
•ave  the  Farm?" 

Tfie  sale  was  in  Silence's  view  a  fact 
not  to  be  averted,  but  she  threw  her 
assertion  into  the  form  of  a  question 
out  of  sheer  relief  in  Silver's  presence, 
regarding  him  as  the  one  primarily  in- 
terested. But  Silver  was  staring  at 
her  under  frowning  brows. 

'*I  tell  thee  I  cannot  read  it  Silence. 
I  dunnat  believe  it  Fadder  aa  three 
years'  rent?  He  war  na  the  mon  to 
sit  down  under  one  year.  He  'd  hev 
«ettled  up  one  way  or  anudder  afore 
that.  There  'd  be  aome  receipts.  Hast 
ta  looked  for  'em?" 

"I  hev  so — in  ivery  neuk  and  comer. 
Mester  Daker  looked  too." 

Silver  rose  and  stood  on  the  health. 

"How  much  does  it  come  to  i* 
money?"  he  asked. 

"Mester  Nasshiter  sent  an  account. 
I  hev  it  Id  the  bureau." 

She  drew  the  key  from  her  pocket 
and  set  it  in  the  lock  with  a  shaking 
hand,  and  the  scare  of  the  afternoon  re- 
turned upon  her,  and  catching  hold  of 
the  desk  in  a  fit  of  trembling,  she  lifted 
a  pitiful  face  to  Sliver. 

"If  thou  had  na  come  he  wad  ha  bed 
it.  He'd  hev  taken  the  bureau  and 
the  money  in  it.  And  mebbe  he'd  hev 
swore  that  it  was  empty  at  the  time," 
she  cried. 

The  sight  of  her  face  of  anguish 
stirred  the  young  man  to  the  depths  of 
hla  heart.  The  defiant  resistance  she 
had  shown  to  Nasshiter  seemed  to 
break  now  into  reactionary  trembling 
and  terror,  and  Silver,  to  prevent  her 
from  falling,  threw  his  arm  about  her, 
and  drew  her  to  the  hearth  and  clasped 
her  band  In  hi^k 


"Thou  'rt  not  as  thou  should  be.  Si- 
lence." said  be  ruefully,  as  he  looked 
down  on  the  thin,  work-worn  fingers  he 
caressed,  "there's  hollows  in  thy  cheeks. 
Lass!  lass!  I  doubt  thou  's  bed  a  safr 
scrattin'  time." 

"I  hev  so.  But  1  hev  saved  the 
Farm  for  thee.  I  think  I  hev  saved  the 
Farm." 

She  looked  up  with  a  wildness  In  her 
eye  that  perplexed  him.  He  withdrew 
bis  arm  and  walked  to  the  window, 
where  he  stood  staring  blankly  at  the 
curtains  drawn  across  them,  his  handM 
thrust  into  his  pockets.  In  this  atti- 
tude he  remained  for  some  minutes, 
then,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  left  her, 
he  came  back. 

"Thou  said  thou  'd  show  me  Na«- 
shiter's  account,"  said  he  in  a  changed 
tone. 

Silence  opened  the  desk,  and  taking  a 
paper  from  It,  banded  it  to  Silver. 
Silver  glanced  at  it  and  tossed  it 
aside. 

"Thou  said  there  was  money  in  the 
desk." 

She  opened  a  drawer  and  showed 
him  her  hoard. 

"That  's  a  ruck  of  money,"  cried  the 
young  man  in  surprise. 

"Nigh  seventy  pound.  Mester  Daker 
bought  the  bureau  and  I  hev  saved  iv- 
ery saxpence  that  I  could.  John  and 
Jinny  hev  over-stood  their  wages, 
(jod  bless  *em." 

"And  thou  'rt  half  clemmed.  A  body 
can  see  that  But  I've  a  goodish  sum 
by  me.  I  can  add  it  to  what  thou  'st 
getten." 

Silence  looked  up  at  him  with  a  flush 
of  gratitude  and  Joy.  The  young  man 
turned  away  and  wandered  again 
towards  the  window.  As  abruptly  as 
before  he  came  back. 

"Thou  says  Mester  Daker  searched 
the  bureau  for  thee?" 

"Aye.  He  sought  in  Ivery  corner. 
There  were  no  receipts." 

'What  did  I  hear  Nasshiter  saying 
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to  thee?  WarD*t  it  somethiug  over  the 
bureau?" 

"It  was  so.  I  told  him  tbe  bureau 
was  sold  to  Mester  Daker.  And  he 
wanted  to  tak'  it  from  me.  He  said 
ivery  thing  in  the  house  was  hisn.  He 
said  he  hed  a  cart  to  carry  the  bureau 
away." 

**Aye.  A  cart  came  up  Just  as  Harry 
and  I  turned  into  the  gate.  Nasshiter 
knew  there  was  to  be  a  sale?" 

**He  knew  reet  enoo.  He  'd  wanted 
to  buy  the  bureau  hissen.  Mester  Da- 
ker told  me  he  was  in  a  girt  tak- 
ing when  he  larned  I  wad  na  sell  to 
him." 

"Thou  said  that?'* 

"Aye.  I  said  that.  Fadder  told  me 
I  mun  niver  part  with  the  bureau 
chose  how  I  was  pressed.  It  was 
hard  to  go  agen  his  word.  And  it  fair 
turned  me  to  let  it  go  to  Nasshiter. 
I  could  na  do  it.  I  dared  na  do 
it." 

"Fadder  told  thee  that?"  said  the 
young  man  slowly.  **And  Nasshiter 
was  in  a  taking  when  he  couldn't  get 
it?  And  he  comes  here  afore  the  sale 
and  agen  thy  will  wants  to  push  into 
thy  house  and  tak'  away  the  bureau 
tbou's  sold  to  Mester  Daker?" 

"Aye,  Silver,  aye." 

"Sitha,  Silence.  A  mon  mun  hev  a 
sizish  reason  for  a  deed  like  that. 
There's  the  gaol  at  end  of  acts  like 
that.  It  was  a  big  risk,  and  he  was 
druv  to  it  by  a  big  reason  I'll  awam'd 
thee." 

"There  was  my  money  in  the  desk." 

"But  did  he  know  it?" 

"He  might  hev  guessed.  He  was 
afeared  that  I  should  pay  the  debts 
and  keep  the  Farm." 

"He  dared  na  do  it  for  no  more  than 
that." 

Silver  stood  before  her,  staring  at  the 
ground  with  a  ruminating  brow.  In 
his  face  was  a  cast  of  trouble.  Pres- 
ently he  raised  his  head  and  fixed  her 
with  a  sharply  inquiring  glance. 


"Thou  wast  with  Mester  Daker  when 
he  searched  the  bureau?" 

"Aye.  I  stood  nigh  him  all  the 
time." 

Her  mild,  steady  eyes  hung  upon  his, 
but  he  averted  his  face  quickly. 

"Come."  said  he  in  something  of  a 
surly  tone,  "let  us  search  again.  Hold 
the  candle  for  me  and  let  me  sit  down." 

Silence  hurried  to  obey.  Silver  sat 
before  the  desk  and  opened  It.  For  a 
moment  he  did  no  more.  He  seemed  to 
struggle  with  himself,  running  his  fin 
gers  along  the  edge  and  staring  at 
nothing.  In  his  mind  a  most  uneasy 
thought  held   him   back  from  speech. 

"Silence,"  he  blurted  out  suddenly, 
"fadder  told  thee  about  the  secret 
drawer,  na  doubt?  Thou  showed  it 
Mester  Daker?" 

"Secret  drawer?  Na,  Silver.  I  know 
nought  of  that" 

He  sighed  and  drew  the  sigh  back 
thinly  between  his  teeth. 

"Na,"  he  said  bitterly,  "fewWer  could 
keep  his  counsel." 

What  that  he  began  to  finger  a  cer- 
tain spot,  cunningly  carved  and  orna- 
mented, in  the  back  part  of  the  desk, 
and  at  the  same  moment  stooped  down 
and  pressed  with  his  other  hand  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  side,  and  from  be- 
neath the  desk  an  unseen  drawer  shot 
out,  one  cleverly  constinicted,  so  that 
only  by  searching  the  under  parts 
could  one  have  dreamed  it  was  there. 
Silence  was  down  on  her  knes  in  a  mo- 
ment, peering  eagerly  within. 

"There  *s  papers,"  whispered  she  in 
an  almost  breathless  voice.     . 

"I  reckon  there  will  be.  Fadder 
niver  trusted  Nasshiter.  He  was  over 
careful  with  his  receipts.  Now  thou 
unnerstands?" 

"The  receipts?  Na,  na.  My  mind 
cannot  tak'  it.  I  cannot  unnerstand. 
Receipts  for  the  rent?" 

"That  '11  be  it,  lass.  I  said  he  mun 
hev  a  big  reason  for  trying  to  rob  thee 
of  thy  desk  in  broad  dayleet.      A  mon 
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ivver  tries  to  mend  one  bad  act  with 
anudder." 

The  girl  drew  out  the  papers.  "I 
cannot  see,"  said  she,  thrusting  them 
towards  him  with  violently  shaking 
hands;  "they  *11  m'appen  not  be  re- 
ceipts. Ah!  look  'em  oyer,  .Silver,  look 
'em  over." 

The  young  man  ran  through  the  pa- 
pers with  rapid  hand  and  eye. 

"Aye,"  he  said,  "receipts  for  the  rent. 
The  last  paid  a  week  or  so  afore. he 
deed." 

"Mester  Nasshiter  mun  hev  knowed 
it.  Silver?" 

"He  knew  it  reet  enoo." 

The  girl  clung  to  his  arm,  looking 
into  his  face  with  the  deepest,  strangest 
emotion. 

"Then  there  are  no  debts?  I  knew  if 
thou  came  thou  'dst  save  me.  Neet  by 
neet  I  prayed.  And  at  the  last  thou 
'rt  here.  And — and  .  .  .  there  are 
no  debts." 

She  drooped  her  head  with  the  soft- 
est, longest,  deepest  sigh  Of  relief,  as 
though  the  struggle  and  the  agony  of 
the  past  breathed  itself  utterly  away. 

Silver  laid  his  hand  gently  over  her 
clinging  fingers.  In  his  face  was  an 
absent,  weary  look.  He  had  not  re- 
turned her  gaze;  now  he  was  glad  that 
she  removed  it.  All  the  rollicking, 
healthful  Joy  which  animated  every 
movement  and  rang  in  his  voice,  in  the 
moment  when  he  crossed  the  doorstep 
and  laid  his  hand  on  Nasshiter,  seemed 
dashed  out  of  his  being.  He  was  kind, 
but  he  was  reticent,  self-contained,  pre- 
occupied. 

"Thank  Ood  we  still  hev  the  papers," 
murmured  he  to  himself  with  a  slight 
shiver. 

Silence  at  his  side  had  bent  her  head 
lower  over  her  clasped  hands. 

"We  needn't  hev  no  sale,"  she  whis- 
pered after  the  pause. 

"Na.  I  *st  stop  that  to-morrow. 
Gan  me  the  papers.  I  'st  not  trust 
them  to  the  bureau  to-neet" 


She  handed  the  papers,  which  had 
dropped  upon  the  floor  between  them, 
and  stooped  again  to  look  into  the 
miraculous  drawer. 

"There's  ither  papers.  There's  a 
bag,"  cried  she. 

"We'd  best  have  a  look  at  'em,"  said 
Silver;  "hand  'em  up." 

And  Silence  lifted  the  things  which 
Silver  began   to   examine,  she   mean- 
while earnestly   perusing  his   face    to 
take   from    him   the   earliest  news   if 
there  were  any.    Presently,  he  dipped 
his  head  forward  towards  the  bundle  in 
the  manner  of  one  whose  whole  mind  is 
captured  by  some  utterly  amazing  and 
unlooked-for  circumstance.       She  held 
the  candle  nearer;  he  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  her  movement,  but  read  the 
better  for  the  light,  the  ill-written  pa- 
per on  which  his  attention  was  bent 
When   he   had  come   to   the  end,    he 
dropped  his  hands  over  it,  pressing  it 
down  upon  the  bag  and  the  bundle  with 
a  strange  resistant  movement  as  though 
he  fought  against  pain,  and  then   he 
lifted  his  head  slowly,  and  she  saw  he 
had   forgotten   her  presence  and  was 
rapt  away  in  some  reminiscence  of  hlb 
own.      ^is  eyes  were  strange,  and  he 
drew  again  that  thin  inward  breath. 
She  plucked  at  his  sleeve  in  fear  at 
his  aspect,  and  he  turned  to  look  at  her 
with  a  solemn  face. 

"Thou  said  fadder  was  hard-boden  at 
times  of  late  years?"  he  asked. 

"Aye,  ve  lived  sparingly  in  the  end. 
Things  went  wrang  with  the  land." 

"Weel,"  said  Silver.  "It  cuts  to  a 
men's  heart.  Didst  ta  iwer  hear  I 
had  a  fortune  of  my  awn?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"When  I  left  home,"  he  sorrowfully 
murmured,  "I  gan  It  to  fadder,  as  was 
nobbut  reet,  to  pay  him  for  laming  me 
to  farm  and  for  my  keep.  I  hed  na 
no  reet  to  that  money,  dost  ta  see? 
But  fadder  thought  in  his  awn  way,  it 
wad  seem.  He  mun  hev  needed  money 
sairly     at     times.       But     he     niwer 
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touched  mine,  for  all  I  'd  gan  it  him. 
He  writ  this  paper  to  tell  thee  to  howd 
it  for  me,  Silence.  And  here,  in  this 
bundle  and  this  bag,  I  reckon  I  hev  It 
still." 

The  girl  rose  to  her  feet,  pressing  her 
hands  against  her  eyes,  her  memory 
returning  to  the  anguished  effort  of  her 
father  to  speak  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
life,  and  understanding  for  the  first 
time  the  nature  of  the  information  he 
endeavored  to  impart.  Silver's  thoughts 
were  also  far  away  with  the  old  man, 
whose  sternness  had  been  tempered 
by  a  sense  of  probity  so  generous  and 
uncommon,  and  who  had  endured  suf- 
fering and  deprivation  rather  than 
touch  the  money  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him  with  the  care  of  the 
orphan  boy.  And  then  his  heart  shook 
in  the  thought  that  not  probity  alone, 
but  a  deep,  lasting  love  was  at  the  back 
of  the  act 

His  reverie  was  broken  by  an  inno- 
cent thrust  from  the  girl  by  his 
side. 

"Did  Mester  Nasshiter  know  the 
money  was  in  the  desk  as  weel  as  the 
receipts,  thinks  ta?" 

Silver  started,  and  again  his  brow 
crumpled  up  under  the  uneasy 
thought. 

"Na,  na,"  cried  he  sharply.  "He 
could  na  know  that.  Eh,  thank  God 
the  money's  still  there." 

His  tone  had  in  it  a  breathless  relief. 
The  next  moment  he  was  looking  at  her 
with  a  composed  and  cheery  air  such 
as  he  had  worn  when  her  amazed  eyes 
first  caught  sight  of  his  face,  looking  at 
her  across  the  shoulders  of  the  ab- 
horred Nasshiter. 

"I  say,  lass.  I  *m  thinking  there  's 
no  call  for  a  sale.  What  with  the 
money  thou  's  scrat  togedder  and  my 
wage  in  my  pocket,  and  the  receipts 
duly  signed,  and  fifty  good  pounds  in 
gold  in  this  bag,  and  a  matter  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  we  *»t  do  fairly  weel." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

That  night  Silence  slept  the  dream- 
less profound  sleep  of  joy  and  exhaus- 
tion to  wake  at  dawn,  first  to  the  ha- 
bitual shadow  of  heavy  trouble,  and 
then  to  its  soft  dispersal  under  yester- 
day's amazing  event 

Silver,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  sleep 
so  well.  He  paced  his  old  chamber  or 
sat  by  the  open  window  listening  to  the 
familiar  sounds,  each  one  of  which,  as 
a  finger  striking  on  a  harp-string,  drew 
some  bitter-sweet  note  of  memory  after 
it.  On  the  whole,  the  matter  of  his 
thought  was  a  fair  weaving,  in  mingled 
light  and  shadow  it  may  be,  but 
sweetly  colored  and  with  shining  points, 
and  yet,  as  a  gossamer  web  tangled  on 
a  thorn,  so  was  it  caught  back  on  that 
uneasy  thought  whicli  had  come  into 
his  mind  with  Silence's  first  mention  of 
the  bureau. 

Why  bad  Nasshiter  made  repeated 
attempts  to  secure  the  bureau  and 
risked  so  much  in  his  final  assault? 

To  this  there  was  but  one  reply.  Sil- 
ver felt  assured  that  the  beginning  of 
the  rascal's  manceuvres  had  been  no 
more  than  tlie  bounce  of  a  bully  striv- 
ing to  frighten  a  girl  into  the  resigna- 
tion of  her  rights.  Following  circum- 
stances had  lent  coherence  to  the  plot. 
The  very  courage  she  had  shown  in 
resisting  him,  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
Mr.  Daker,  informed  him  that  his  lie 
was  believed.  And  thereupon  It  be- 
came urgent  to  intrench  the  falsehood. 
The  receipts  existed,  as  he  knew;  to 
obtain  and  destroy  them  was  his  next 
move,  and  Silence's  preparations  to  pay 
the  false  debts  suggested  an  opportu- 
nity. 

The  series  of  his  acts  could  not  but 
convince  Silver  that  the  man  had 
knowledge  of  the  secret  of  the  bureau 
and  had  assumed  that  its  possession 
would  restore  the  incriminating  papers 
to  his  hand.  Probably,  having  ac- 
quired them,  he  would  have  found  an 
excuse  to  return  the  desk  and  so  have 
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kept  on   the  safe  side  of  the   wind. 

The  thought  of  the  blow  his  appear- 
ance had  dealt  the  rascal  would  here 
have  occasioned  him  some  hilarious 
triumph,  had  not  the  pleasant  web  of 
his  thinking  been  obstinately  caught  on 
a  single  thorny  question. 

How  had  Naeshiter  learnt  the  secret 
of  the  bureau?  Vainly  did  he  strive  to 
release  his  thoughts  from  the  inquiry. 

The  sting  of  the  matter  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  himself  had  been  in  his 
adopted  father's  confidence,  and  in  a 
moment  of  youthful  ardor,  betrayed  by 
love,  had  let  slip  the  secret  in  the  ear 
of  another.  How  far  away  was  the 
hour  when  he  had — pasMlp — sown  this 
seed  of  trouble  for  Silence!  He  recalled 
that  his  conscience,  schooled  by 
the  stem  methods  of  his  father, 
had  rebuked  him  in  the  instant 
of  his  lapse.  It  was  to  Nanna's 
ear  be  had  let  the  secret  slip. 
But  was  it  possible  that  she  would 
wantonly  and  cruelly  betray  it?  He 
shook  off  the  idea,  shocked  that  it  had 
intruded  into  his  mind.  There  were 
ways  in  which  the  leakage  might  acci- 
dentally have  occurred,  and  in  this 
thought  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed 
and  slept. 

On  waking,  his  first  thought  was 
again  of  Nanna.  Where  was  she?  No 
one  had  told  him  news  of  her,  and  be- 
cause the  question  had  lain  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  his  tongue  refused  to  utter 
it. 

That  fact  had  kept  the  nelghbore 
dumb  in  their  turn. 

But,  in  truth,  in  seven  years  the 
memory  of  Nanna  had  faded,  was  al- 
most forgotten.  Even  had  she  been 
remembered,  silence  about  her  from 
one  as  closely  connected  as  Silver  with 
the  inmates  at  the  Farm  would  seem 
natural  to  all,  nor  would  any  have 
cared  to  trespass  uninvited  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  recall  her  name. 

But  Silver  knew  nothing  of  the  past. 
As  he  dressed,  he  listened  for  the  sound 


of  her  step,  and,  coming  to  the  kitchen^ 
opened  the  door  with  a  face  of  expec- 
tation. A  glance  sufilced,  and  his- 
heart  went  quiet  and  cold  again.  It 
was  Silence  who  was  toasting  the  oat- 
bread  as  Nanna  had  been  wont  to  do  in 
the  far-off  happy  days.  He  came  up  to 
her,  and  with  a  grave  smile  took  the 
toasting-fork  from  her  hand. 

**A  sailor's  a  Jack-of-all-trades,"  said 
he. 

He  wanted  to  be  near  the  silhouette 
on  the  mantel-shelf  and  to  look  unob- 
served into  the  lovely  features. 

But  the  business  of  the  day  was 
pressing.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  give  immediate  notice  that  the 
sale  would  be  abandoned,  and  he  rode 
off  early  on  old  Whinnery's  cob  to  call 
on  Mr.  Daker,  return  the  money  depos- 
ited for  the  bureau,  and  relate  the 
events  of  the  previous  day.  The  aston- 
ishing story  heartened  the  good  man, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  many  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  Providence  and 
the  like.  Nor  was  he  without  some 
sense  of  satisfaction  when  Silver  con- 
fided to  him  the  duty  of  calling  on 
Nasshiter  to  inform  him  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  receipts. 

"That  I  will  gladly  do,  Mr.  Whin- 
nery,"  said  the  parson.  "  *He  hatb 
digged  a  pit  and  hath  fallen  into  it 
himself.'  I  shall  find  occasion  to  offer 
some  searching  observations,  seasoned, 
it  may  be,  with  representations  of  what 
is  like  to  befall  if  he  tries  again  to  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  the  Whinnery 
family  in  Hauksgarth.  You  do  not 
prosecute,  I  suppose." 

"Na,"  said  Silver,  **he  's  nobbut  a 
sap-head  to  have  tried  the  trick.  When 
it 's  known  in  the  country-side  there  '11 
be  sic  a  scrowe  [disturbance]  as  nlv- 
ver,  and  he  '11  likely  lay  it  to  mind  in 
future  that  there's  nought  licks 
straightforrad  wark." 

From  Mr.  Daker's  gate  Silver  went 
on  towards  Carnforth,  but  carried  a 
troubled  countenance,   for  the  clergy- 
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man  had  called  him  by  the  name  of 
Whinnery — ^a  name  which  for  seven 
years  he  had  lost  use  of,  and  that  con- 
fused and  disconcerted  him.  He  had 
the  sense  of  being  caught  on  a  stream 
of  unforeseen  circumstance  and  of  be- 
ing carried  along  without  volition,  the 
obligations  of  the  moment  compelling 
him. 

The  business  connected  with  the  sale 
and  the  distance  he  must  ride  kept  him 
absent  two  days,  At  Carnforth  be  saw 
the  auctioneer,  and  a  dealer  or  two  in- 
terested in  the  sale,  and  from  there,  the 
postal  facilities  being  convenient,  dis- 
patched letters  to  the  Lancaster  deal- 
ers, who  were  expecting  to  attend. 
Finding  that  some  expense  had  already 
been  entailed,  he  grimly  determined 
that  Nasshiter  should  himeelf  defray 
these  costs.  And  this,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  he  effected,  Nassbiter's 
alarm  being  sufficiently  aroused  by  Mr. 
Daker's  representations  to  bring  him  to 
the  reimbursement  without  a  word  of 
resistance,  though  with  a  heart  full  of 
spleen  and  anguish  of  defeat. 

In  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
Silver  returned  to  the  Farm,  to  find 
Silence  awaiting  him  in  the  kitchen  and 
to  meet  her  happy  welcome  with  a 
heart  at  once  gratified  and  dismayed. 

"It  '11  be  all  reet  over  the  sale.  Si- 
lence,"  said    he,   avoidin^ir  as   best   he 


could  the  light  of  her  eyes;  **thou  's  no 
call  to  fret  no  more.  To-morrow  I  '11 
overlook  the  wark." 

**Aye,'*  said  she,  "I'm  hoping  thou 
and  John  'II  agree.  Fadder  set  store 
on  John." 

•*Xa  doubt,"  said   Silver  hastily. 

Again  the  sense  of  being  sucked  back 
into  the  old  life,  without  choice,  over- 
came him.  He  sat  down  on  old  Whin- 
nery's  chair,  after  hanging  old  Whin- 
nery's  whip  in  its  place  upon  the  wall. 
Bach  moment,  as  it  seemed,  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  drew  him  on  and  on. 

"What  art  agate  on  there?"  he  asked 
Silence  idly. 

"Stockings  for  thee,"  she  tranquilly 
responded.  "I  *ve  anudder  pair  ready, 
too." 

He  said  nothing.  Her  air  of  every- 
day  quiet  was  indescribably  soothing. 
He  desired  to  destroy  the  impression  of 
moving  through  some  enchanted  region 
by  pointing  a  question  about  Nanna, 
but  sbrauk  utterly  from  the  necessary 
speech.  And  when  supper  was  over, 
he  abruptly  bade  her  goodnight,  and, 
with  an  excuse  of  fatigue,  went  to  his 
room.  Here  he  strove  once  more  to 
clear  up  his  thoughts,  but  fell  into  a 
mazed  reverie  concerning  the  fairness 
of  Silence's  looks  and  of  her  compan- 
i(mat)Ie  sweetness  and  quiet. 

Emma  Brooke. 


{To  be  continued.) 


* 


ZIONISM  AND  TERRITORIALISM. 


In  connection  with  the  ninth  Zionist 
Congress  recently  held  at  Hamburg,  I 
have  been  asked  to  provide  the  outside 
public  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  I  do  so  with  some 
reluctance,  as  my  own  personal  doings 
cannot  be  dissociated  from  It,  but  I 
will  endeavor  to  be  as  objective  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Zionist  movement — the  greatest 
in  Jewish  history  since  the  all  but  suc- 


cessful attempt  of  Bar-Cocbba  in  133 
to  reconquer  Palestine  from  Hadrian's 
Romans — was  founded  in  1897  by  Dr. 
Herzl,  an  Austrian  playwright  and 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Neue  Freie 
Prease,  He  was  a  man  of  striking 
personal  beauty,  towering  like  Saul 
over  the  bulk  of  his  brethren,  with  a 
long  black  beard  and  glowing  eyes,  and 
the  face  of  the  old  Assyrian  Kings  on 
the     bas-reliefs.       His     manner     was 
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courtly,  his  conversation  fascinating, 
and  he  exercised  a  magnetic  effect  upon 
all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact, 
from  Emperors  down  to  the  poor  Jews 
who  stooped  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
garment.  The  Jews  of  Ylenna  were  at 
that  time  in  the  throes  of  a  fierce 
outburst  of  Anti-Semitism,  and  Dr. 
Herzl  felt  his  human  dignity  outraged 
by  the  attempt  to  treat  even  the  cul- 
tured Jew  as  a  pariah.  The  Dreyfus 
case  had  begun  to  reveal  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  Jew  even  in  the  land  of  lib- 
erty, equality,  and  fraternity;  while  in 
Russia,  where  half  the  race,  or  nearly 
six  millions  of  Jews,  lay  penned  in  a 
"Pale,"  the  situation  was  hopeless — 
economic  and  spiritual  persecution,  va- 
ried by  wholesale  massacre. 

Dr.  Herzl  was  wrought  up  to  write 
a  book  called  The  Jmoiah  State,  which 
appeared  in  1806.  In  it  he  appealed  to 
the  Jews  of  the  world  to  emigrate  en 
wuuse  to  some  one  chosen  centre  of  colo- 
Bization — say,  the  Argentine  or  Pales- 
tine— ^and  he  drew  up  a  complicated 
plan  for  regulating  both  this  exodus  and 
the  settlement  in  the  new  land.  He 
XK)inted  out  the  grim  law  of  all  Jewish 
emigration  that  shirked  colonization— 
that,  following  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, it  flowed  from  lands  of  greater 
Anti-Semitism  to  lands  of  lesser  Anti- 
Semitism,  but  that  in  so  doing  it  soon 
brought  up  the  level  of  Anti-Semitism 
in  the  new  land  to  the  same  level  as  in 
the  lands  left  behind.  He  urged  there- 
fore that  Jews  should  once  for  all  take 
their  fate  in  their  own  hands,  become  a 
majority  somewhere  Instead  of  a  mi- 
nority everywhere,  and,  by  establishing 
••a  publicly-recognized  legally-secured 
home  for  the  Jewish  people,*'  close 
twenty  centuries  of  tragic  history  with 
a  radical  and  heroic  remedy. 

With  the  publication  of  this  book 
Dr.  Herzl  conceived  his  work  finished. 
He  was  a  writer,  not  a  man  of  action. 
Among  his  fellow-Jews  were  to  be 
found  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  affairs, 


some  of  the  greatest  financiers  in  the 
world;  owners  of  ships  and  railways 
and  mines  and  factories  and  interna- 
tional industries  and  newspapers. 
They  had  only  to  put  their  forces  to- 
gether under  the  inspiration  and  teach- 
ing of  his  book.  "If  you  only  wUl  it," 
ran  his  motto,  "it  ceases  to  be  a  fairy- 
tale." As  nobody,  however,  stepped 
forward  to  turn  the  fairy-tale  Into  re- 
ality, Dr.  Herzl  was  gradually  driven 
into  action  himself.  "Unlike  Shakes- 
peare's  Christopher  Sly,"  he  once  said 
to  me,  "who  woke  from  tinkering  into 
a  dream-world,  I  have  awakened  from 
a  dream-world  into  tinkerlug."  In 
]8d7  he  presided  at  Basle  over  the  first 
International  Oongress  of  the  Jewish 
people.  And  from  that  moment  his 
awakening  began. 

Not  that  some  two  hundred  Jews  did 
not  rally  to  his  banner,  but  with  a  few 
creditable  exceptions  the  leaders  of 
Jewry  were  conspicuously  absent.  The 
Congress,  Indeed,  could  only  find  refuge 
in  Basle  because  the  Swiss  Jewry  was 
too  insignificant  to  exclude  it  The 
rich  Jews,  when  religious,  cried  out 
that  Zionism  wijui  an  attempt  to  force 
the  hand  of  Providence;  when  irreli- 
gious, that  it  was  a  political  madness 
calculated  to  bring  Jewish  patriotism 
under  suspicion  and  to  intensify  Anti- 
Semitism.  The  Neue  Preie  Pres9e  be- 
longed to  a  Jew,  and  it  is  typical  of  the 
attitude  of  the  wealthy  Jews  that, 
though  this  organ  could  not  part  with 
its  popular  feuilletonist,  its  columns  re- 
mained closed  to  Zionism,  and  there 
came  a  time  when  It  was  the  only 
newspaper  in  Europe  that  failed  to  en- 
lighten its  readers,  as  to  the  ideas  and 
operations  of  the  Zionists.  At  the  first 
Congress  a  few  modern  spirits  like 
Herzl's  friend  and  colleague  on  the 
Neue  Freie  Ptesse,  Dr.  Max  Nordan, 
contributed  a  powerful  intellectual 
backing:  but  the  vast  majority  of 
Herzl's  supporters  were  comparatively 
poor  men  without  any  political  grasp. 
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who  cared  less  for  the  Jewish  people 
than  for  Palestine,  at  the  colonization  of 
which  by  small  struggling  groups  they 
had  indeed  long  been  working.  By 
this  majority,  therefore,  without  any 
inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  acquir- 
ing Palestine  for  the  Jewish  people,  or 
of  its  ability  to  support  a  large  Jewish 
population,  the  "Jewish  State"  of  Dr. 
Herzrs  book  was  definitely  limited  to 
Palestine.  The  acquisition  of  a  Char- 
ter for  Palestine  became  the  keynote 
of  the  movement. 

The  Congresses  were  at  first  held  an- 
nually, gathering  in  volume  and  mo- 
mentum. Ladies  were  admitted  as  del- 
egates with  equal  suflTrage,  a  note- 
worthy evolution  in  a  race  still  so 
largely  Oriental.  A  "Jewish  Colonial 
BJBink" — ^with  powers,  as  its  name  im- 
plied, of  colonizing  in  any  territory  oh 
earth — ^was  established  as  the  financial 
instrument  of  the  movement.  Despite 
its  broad  prospectus,  designed  to  at- 
tract all  who  felt  interest  in  the  alle- 
viation, if  not  the  Palestinian  solution, 
of  the  Jewish  problem,  the  shares  al- 
most failed  to  go  to  allotment  The 
•capital  was  fixed  at  two  million  pounds, 
but  even  to-day  little  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  has  been  paid  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  average  number  of 
shares  held  being  only  two,  the  com- 
pany enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  largest  on  earth,  as  well  as  the 
most  cosmopolitan.  (Simultaneously 
with  the  attempt  to  float  this  bank  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Jewish  people,  a 
Jewish  firm  famous  for  its  Christmas 
-cards  turned  its  business  into  a  com- 
pany. The  million  and  a-half  asked  for 
were  subscribed  in  two  days,  and  the 
new  centre  of  the  company's  business 
was  formally  consecrated  by  the  Chief 
Rabbi.)  A  National  Fund  was  also  es- 
tablished for  tlie  purpose  of  acquiring 
land  in  Palestine,  but  its  total  to-day 
would  probably  hardly  suflSce  to  pur- 
chase a  few  thousand  acres. 

There  has.  however,  long  existed  in 


Jewry  an  institution  called  the  Jewish 
Colonization  Association,  or,  for  short, 
the  I.  C.  A.,  with  a  capital  of  ten  mil- 
lion pounds,  founded  by  the  late  Baron 
de  Hirsch  for  the  gradual  transfer  of 
the  Jews  of  Russia  to  some  land  of  ref- 
uge. As  the  petty  colonies  created  by 
this  organization  in  a  dozen  different 
parts  of  the  earth  showed  not  the  faint- 
est sign  of  ever  evolving  into  the  neces- 
sary haven,  I  entered  the  Zionist  move- 
ment with  the  suggestion  that  the  ten 
millions  should  henceforward  be  de- 
voted to  Dr.  Herzrs  movement  All 
my  pleadings,  in  the  columns  of  The 
Times  or  on  platforms,  fell  on  deaf  ears, 
though  the  passage  of  ten  more  fruit- 
less years  has  only  accentuated  the  fail- 
ure of  the  I.  C.  A.*s  old  policy. 

Dr.  Herzrs  personal  magnetism  was, 
however,  a  greater  asset  than  even  ten 
millions,  and  by  its  exercise  upon  the 
leading  personages  of  Europe,  he  all 
but  reached  the  goal  he  had  set  him- 
self. The  Bmperor  of  Germany  ac- 
tually promised  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  acquire 
Palestine  for  the  Jews,  and  planned  a 
dramatic  announcement  on  the  soil  of 
the  Holy  Land  itself.  The  theatrical 
Emperor  and  the  Imperialist  play- 
wright did  indeed  meet  in  Palestine, 
but  by  this  time  the  Kaiser,  cooled  no 
doubt  by  his  Jewish  entourage,  had 
found  another  dramatic  deed  to  do  on 
the  holy  soil,  and  Herzl  was  thrown 
over.  With  Abdul-Hamid  himself  Dr. 
Herzl  had  two  interviews.  As  the 
Zionist  leader  put  his  hand  to  his  breast 
to  extract  a  document  from  an  inner 
pocket,  the  Sultan  started  back,  pale 
as  death.  But  once  convinced  that  he 
was  not  to  be  assassinated,  the  Sultan 
succumbed  to  his  visitor's  fascinations. 
He  offered  to  allow  the  Jews  to  estab- 
lish colonies  in  Mesopotamia,  but  iso- 
lated in  space  and  without  inner  con- 
nection. Dr.  Herzl  replied  that  his 
mandate  from  the  Jewish  people  was 
for  Palestine  only.      At  the  second  in- 
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terview  the  Sultan  hinted  that  the  price 
of  the  coveted  Charter  could  not  be  un- 
der two  million  pounds,  and  he  quite 
nakedly  asked  Dr.  Herzl  to  arrange 
with  the  Jewish  financiers  for  the  con- 
version of  certain  Turkish  bonds,  the 
European  holders  of  which  had  ac- 
quired too  much  power  over  the  Porte. 
Dr.  Herzl  appealed  to  me  for  help  In 
arranging  this,  but  my  Stock  Exchange 
influence — like  the  result  of  his  fresh 
appeal  to  the  Jewish  public  for  two 
millions — was  nil.  Further  negotia- 
tions with  the  shifty  Sultan  only  con- 
vinced Dr.  Herzl  that  Palestine  wa«  not 
to  be  had,  even  at  a  price,  and  his 
thoughts  began  to  travel  towards  the 
purlieus  of  Palestine — ^places  like  Cy- 
prus and  Sinai,  which,  while  not  alienat- 
ing Zionist  sentiment,  had  the  further 
advantage  of  being  under  British  suze- 
rainty. And  Dr.  Herzl,  by  his  visits 
to  London,  where  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  Zionism  had  been  established, 
had  become  a  great  admirer  of  Brit- 
ain and  British  political  institutions. 
Cyprus  and  Sinai  might  be  entirely  dis- 
proportionate either  to  the  Jewish  prob- 
lem or  the  national  sentiment,  but  at 
least  they  could  serve  as  half-way 
houses  to  Palestine.  Cyprus  proved 
impossible  owing  to  the  pro-Hellenic 
ardor  of  the  natives,  and  so  Dr.  Herzl 
was  reduced  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula, 
and  he  projected  to  lead  the  Jews  to 
Palestine  through  the  same  wilderness 
that  the  Jews  had  crossed  more  than 
thirty  centuries  before.  Unfortunately 
it  wa«  still  a  wilderness.  The  expedi- 
tion, which  set  out  to  Investigate  it, 
included  Colonel  Goldsmld,  who  had 
once  managed  Baron  de  Hirsch's  colo- 
nies in  the  Argentine  and  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  Zionist  Too  feverishly 
impatient  to  await  its  return,  Dr.  Herzl 
took  ship  for  Egypt,  and  besought 
Lord  Cromer's  sympathies  in  Cairo. 
Nor  did  the  barren  nature  of  the  Re- 
port destroy  his  fiery  zeal.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  summarize  the  results  of  the 


expedition,  and  the  best  I  could  say 
was  that  a  small  section  of  the  north- 
east coast  known  as  El-Arisch  might 
possibly  under  Irrigation  support  a  few 
thousand  souls,  and  that  its  position  on 
the  borders  of  Palestine  might  attract 
Jews  to  this  outpost  of  future  Empire. 
The  Khedive's  Government,  however, 
which  had  still  a  nominal  voice  in 
Egypt,  refused  to  allow  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  to  be  diverted  for  the  neces- 
sary irrigation,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  insistence  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cro- 
mer the  project  fell  through. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Dr.  Herzl 
had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  then,  at  the  time  of  the 
Boer  War,  the  uncrowned  King  of  Eng- 
land. Chamberlain,  who  had  divined  a 
fellow-spirit  in  the  Zionist  leader,  and 
who  was  himself  not  without  a  touch 
of  Jewish  blood,  was  attracted  by  Dr. 
Herzl's  romantic  love  of  Britain. 
**Were  we  under  England,"  Dr.  Herzl 
told  him,  "I  would  myself  take  up  a 
gun  to  fight  for  the  Empire."  And  so, 
when  the  Imperialist  statesman  made 
his  famous  trip  of  pacification  to  South 
Africa  after  the  Boer  War,  and,  pass- 
ing through  East  Africa,  found  himself 
Journeying  through  a  beautiful  British 
territory,  empty  of  Britons,  oc  even 
white  men,  he  thought  to  himself: 
"Here  is  the  very  land  for  Dr.  Herzl." 
Dr.  Herzl,  disheartened  by  the  Sinai 
flasoo,  grasped  eagerly  at  the  sugges- 
tion, and  Instructed  his  loyal  hench- 
man, Mr.  L.  J.  Greenberg  (who  had 
already  represented  him  in  Cairo)  to 
carry  on  the  new  negotiation.  Dr. 
Herzl  asked  that  the  proposition  should 
be  drawn  up  ofilcially  as  an  offer  from 
the  British  Government,  and  that  the 
Foreign  Ofilce  should  delimit  a  precise 
tract.  ,  Through  the  friendly  zeal  of 
the  late  Lord  Percy  and  the  profes- 
sional services  of  a  Welsh  solicitor 
named  Lloyd  George,  then  a  member 
of  the  Opposition,  this  was  done,  and 
the  Uasin  Gishu  plateau,  an  absolutely 
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unpopulated,  healthy,  and  temperate 
region  of  some  six  thousand  square 
miles  in  area,  was  formally  offered  to 
the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust  at  the  eixth 
Zionist  Congress  in  1908.  For  the  first 
time  in  1,830  years  a  land  which,  al- 
though inadequate  in  itself,  might, 
through  the  vast  stretches  of  unoccu- 
pied Hinterland,  have  become  a  nucleus 
of  re-concentration,  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  a  despised  and  hunted  peo- 
1)1  e — a  land,  moreover,  backed  by  all 
the  resources  of  the  British  Empire. 

Dr.  Herzl,  though  aware  of  the  shock 
the  project  would  bring  to  perfervid 
Palestinian  nationalism,  was  mani- 
festly dismayed  by  the  violence  of  the 
explosion.  The  Congress  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  East  African 
project  (always  curiously  miscalled  the 
"Uganda"  project)  was  denounced  as  a 
betrayal  of  Zion.  Pietifits  collapsed 
weeping  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  There 
were  wailiugs  and  gnashings  of  teeth, 
and  garments  were  rent  for  the  lost 
Zion.  The  very  delegates  from  blood- 
reeking  Kishineff  refused  to  accept  the 
new  land  of  refuge.  The  hysteria 
gathered.  At  midnight  on  that  fate- 
ful day  I  saw  the  poor  worn-out  leader 
still  defending  his  honor  against  a 
horde  of  gesticulating  Russians.  Later 
in  the  week,  when  comparative  calm 
had  been  restored.  Dr.  Herzl  forced 
through  a  resolution,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
powerful  minority,  empowering  the 
Congress  to  investigate  the  magnani- 
mous offer  of  the  British  Government. 
At  the  close  of  the  Congress  he  held  up 
his  right  hand  and  cried  in  Hebrew: 
*'If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning."  It 
was  hifi  last  public  word.  Before  the 
expedition  to  East  Africa  could  set  out 
he  was  dead.  Worn  out  by  his  labors, 
and  his  opponents  both  within  and  with- 
out the  movement,  his  private  fortune 
sacrificed,  his  once  happy  home-life 
largely  broken  up,  he  passed  away  in 
Vienna  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four. 


Zionist  students  watched  day  and  night 
over  his  body,  and  a  great  weeping  pro- 
cession, recruited  from  many  lands, 
bore  him  to  the  home  which  he  hoped 
would  not  be  his  last  For  his  will 
directs  that  when  the  Jewish  people 
makes  its  way  to  Palestine  his  bones 
shall  be  borne  with  it.  Already  he  has 
passed  into  a  legend,  the  end  of  which 
is  not  yet. 

At  the  Congress  which  followed  his 
death,  the  question  of  East  Africa  came 
up  for  settlement.  The  country  had 
been  Investigated  by  an  expedition,  the 
funds  for  which  were  refused  by  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  on  the 
ground  that  It  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  politics,  and  ultimately  supplied— 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Jewish 
people — by  a  Christian  lady.  But  the 
personnel  of  the  expedition  remained 
partially  Zionist,  and  hence  a  preju- 
diced and  carping  Report  took  the  place 
of  scientific  truth.  The  Congress  was 
only  too  glad  of  a  pretext  for  getting 
rid  of  the  whole  project.  Dr.  Max 
Nordau,  doubtless  with  the  memory  of 
the  pistol-shot  aimed  at  him  by  a  Zion- 
ist fanatic,  which  wounded  a  by- 
stander, tried  to  dissuade  me  from  sup- 
porting it.  But  a  small  minority,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  chosen 
President,  formed  itself  into  the  "Jew- 
ish Territorial  Organization"  (or  I.  T. 
O.),  with  the  object  of  saving  the  East 
Africa  plateau  for  the  Jewish  people, 
or  else  of  obtaining  other  territories  In 
response  to  the  urgent  need  of  Jewish 
emigration,  which,  pouring  from  Russia 
alone  at  the  rate  of  100.000  a  year, 
could  find  no  welcome  anywhere.  The 
new  organization  was  in  no  way  hostile 
to  Palestine  if  it  could  be  acquired:  it 
did  not  even  speak  of  "the  Jewish  peo- 
ple." Its  formula  simply  ran:  "To  ac- 
quire a  territory  on  an  autonomous  ba- 
sis for  those  Jews  who  cannot  or  will 
not  remain  in  the  lands  in  which  they 
live  at  present."  The  Zionists,  however, 
chose  to  receive  the  I.  T.  O.  as  a  rival 
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to  be  annihilated,  and  In  a  panic  lest 
Zionists  of  tbe  Territorial  persuasion 
should  one  day  form  the  majority  of 
their  own  Congress,  they  sought  to 
stamp  out  all  changes  of  opinion  in  ad- 
vance by  altering  the  articles  of  their 
bank  to  exclude  all  countries  save  Pal- 
estine and  its  adjacent  lands.  But  un- 
der English  law  the  articles  of  a  com- 
pany cannot  be  altered  without  resort 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  So  when 
the  application  came  before  the  Court 
I  opposed  it,  and  after  a  two  days' 
hearing  I  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
Judge  that  the  proposed  limitation  of 
the  original  programme  was  against  the 
interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the 
Jewish  people.  The  Zionist  bank  haa 
thus  remained  perforce  Territorial, 
though  so  far  no  penny  of  Its  funds  has 
ever  been  used  except  In  relation  to 
Palestine. 

Meantime  the  I.  T.  O.,  relying  on 
funds  of  its  own,  had  not  been  idle. 
Distinguished  adherents  had  been 
gained,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world 
I  had  been  privileged  to  receive  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  the  most  intellec- 
tual elements.  The  collaboration  from 
the  very  first  of  that  ardent  anti-Zion- 
ist, Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  was  peculiarly 
welcome,  as  closing  a  period  of  polit- 
ical controversy  between  two  old 
friends,  while  the  subsequent  adhesion 
of  Sir  Matthew  Nathan  encouraged  me 
in  the  hope — which  was  not  discour- 
aged at  the  Colonial  Office — ^that  he 
might  one  day  be  appointed  Governor 
of  a  British-Jewish  colony.  A  first 
rough  examination  was  made  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  the  entire  globe  to  fur- 
nish the  desired  land  of  refuge.  The 
history  of  the  preliminary  negotiations, 
which  embraced  Interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  British  Empire  and  other  coun- 
tries, cannot  be  written  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  question  gradually  ap- 
peared to  narrow  itself  down  to  a 
choice  among  a  dozen  places,  all  more 


or    less    imperfect.      A    Geographical 
Commission,    headed    by   Lord   Roths- 
child for  England  and  the  Hon.  Oscar 
S.   Straus   for  America,    was    institu- 
ted to  advise  upon  the  final  choice.    Ul- 
timately two  territories  were  bracketed 
equal — the  ien-a  inoognUta  of  Cyrenaica, 
in  the  North-East  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
Biblical  Mesopotamia,  some  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  fact  that  both 
these  territories  were  under  the  same 
rule  as  Palestine  and  sufficiently  near 
to  it  to  pacify  and  win  over  the  Zion* 
ists.    As  my  negotiations  with  Redjeb 
Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Tripoli,  were 
very   favorably  advanced,   and  as   he 
was  even  pressing  for  an  answer,  it 
was  resolved  to  give  the  priority  In  In- 
vestigation  to   Cyrenaica.      The   inte- 
rior of  the  country  was  closed  to  Baro- 
peans,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Governor  of  Tripoli  all  difficulties,   if 
not  all  dangers,  disappeared,  and  the 
I.  T.  O.  caravan,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  eminent  British  geologist  and  ex- 
plorer,  Professor  Gregory,  penetrated 
mysterious  regions  long  untrodden  of 
Christian  feet 

No  expedition  ever  started  with 
higher  hopes.  Cyrenaica  occupied  a 
magnificent  situation  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  a  land  of  such  beauty 
and  such  fertility  that  the  ancients  had 
here  located  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides.  Internecine  wars  had  left  It 
almost  empty  of  population  and  full 
only  of  the  ruins  of  classical  cities.  Its 
climate  was  universally  praised:  it  was 
within  a  short  sail  of  Palestine,  and 
here  the  Jews  might  build  themselves 
up  again  as  a  people  "upon  an  autono- 
mous basis." 

Into  the  wilds  of  this  legendary  land 
the  expedition  plunged  eagerly.  When 
it  returned  to  comparative  civilization 
it  found  that  the  Turkish  Revolution 
had  broken  out  in  its  absence,  and  that 
Tripoli  was  not  a  constitutional  coun- 
try. Our  friend  Redjeb  Pasha  had 
been   summoned   to   Constantinople  to 
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be  Minister  of  War  in  the  first  Cabinet, 
and  as  the  revolution  was  entirely  mil- 
itary, he  held  practically  the  first  place 
in  the  Government.  Nothing  could  ap- 
parently have  been  more  propitious  for 
the  I.  T.  O.,  and  I  cabled  him  my  con- 
gratulations. Alas!  Redjeb  Pasha 
died  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  Professor  Gregory  re- 
turned to  Bngland  with  the  news  that 
the  Cyrenaica  project  literally  cduld  not 
**hold  water."  The  soil  was  spongy, 
the  rainfall  of  the  wet  season  sank  to 
irrecoverable  depths,  and  so  in  the  dry 
season  a  perpetual  menace  of  drought 
hung  over  man  and  field.  To  establish 
a  large  colony  in  Cyrenaica  was  impos- 
sible; even  irrigation  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  tradition  of  a  dense 
population  in  Roman  and  Greek  times 
must  have  been  exaggerated.  But  in 
every  other  aspect  legend  had  not  lied, 
and,  did  it  but  have  water,  Cyrenaica 
would  be  an  earthly  Paradise.  A,  few 
ancient  vases  and  lamps,  dug  out  of 
their  repose  of  two  thousand  years, 
stand  on  my  shelf  as  a  melancholy  me- 
mento of  an  abandoned  hope. 

Mesopotamia,  then,  alone  remains  the 
one  "blessM  word."  For  the  original 
Zionist  organization  has  not  advanced 
a  single  step  in  Palestine.  The  re- 
jection of  East  Africa  has  been  its  one 
piece  of  practical  work.  The  Turkish 
Constitution  was  hailed  as  the  salva- 
tion of  Zionism,  substituting  as  It  did  a 
Parliament  for  the  caprices  of  an  auto- 
cratic Sultan.  But  its  was  soon  seen 
that  these  hopes  were  the  last  delusions 
of  despair.  Herr  Wolffsohn,  the  inde- 
fatigable leader  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Herzl,  and  who  brought  to  the  cause 
both  passionate  enthusiasm  and  a  sober 
knowledge  of  affairs,  spent  several 
months  recently  in  Constantinople,  try- 
ing to  obtain  some  concession  in  Pales- 
tine, however  small.  But  he  came  to 
the  Ninth  Congress  with  empty  hands. 
The  Turks  are  frantically  Ottoman; 
they  dream  of  a  united,  homogeneous 


Empire,  and,  so  far  from  desiring  fresh 
national  concentrations,  the  privileged 
aggregations  of  Greeks,  Armenians, 
&c.,  are  so  many  thorns  in  their  sides. 
Instead  of  conceding  Palestine  to  the 
Jews  they  are  starting  a  register  of  all 
Jews  who  enter  the  Holy  Land,  doubt- 
less to  enforce  the  already  existing  law 
which  prohibits  them  from  remaining 
longer  than  three  months. 

The    Hamburg    Congress    naturally 
found    itself    without    straw    for    its 
bricks.  Even  the  Territorial  opposition, 
on  which  Zionism  has  supported  itself 
during  five  empty  years,  had  been  re- 
moved.     For  though  Zionism  shirked 
the  Mesopotamia  question,  it  could  not 
well  work  itself  up  against  a  territory 
within  its  own  constitutional  sphere. 
The  Congress  could  therefore  only  end 
in  a  collapse.    "The  Ninth  Congress," 
said  the  sympathetic  Jewish  Chronicle, 
"has     left    the     Zionist    organization 
rudely  shocked  and  shaken."    If  there 
was  any  semblance  of  vitality  it  was 
produced  by  the  dissensions  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  West-European  factions  over 
the  modus  operandi,  which   served   to 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
fnodua  operandi;  that  neither  Ussisch- 
kln*s    policy    of    immediate    practical 
work  in  Palestine,  nor  Wolffsohn's  po- 
litical Fabianism  holds  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  success.      If  Wolffsohn  and 
Ussischkin    could    only    accommodate 
their  differences,  it  would  be  the  death- 
blow of  Zionism.      For  Zionism  would 
then  have  to  face  the  objective  reali- 
ties.   And  these  are  hopeless. 

Palestine,  with  its  paltry,  semi-sterile 
area  of  10,000  square  miles,  is  already 
in  the  possession  of  600,000  Arabs  and 
other  non-Jews,  who  own  over  98  per 
cent  of  the  soil,  so  that  even  were  Tur- 
key willing  instead  of  hostile,  and  Ger- 
many and  Russia  acquiescent  instead  of 
adverse,  it  would  require,  under  the 
most  improbably  prosperous  conditions, 
half  a  century  of  peaceful  penetration 
before  the  Jews  could  even  be  on  an 
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equality  with  the  non-Jews.  Prior  to 
the  Turkish  Revolution,  it  Is  just  con- 
ceivable that  a  Jewish  Government 
might  have  ruled  Palestine  as  a  few 
white  men  rule  Natal,  but  under  the 
new  conetitution  the  only  local  auton- 
omy possible  would  be  Arab. 

And  it  is  significant  that  an  Arab 
candidate  for  Jerusalem  put  upon  his 
platform  the  enlargement  of  Palestine 
into  a  vilayet,  so  as  to  include  an  in- 
creased Arab  population.  The  two 
Arab  journals  in  Palestine,  El  Emsuyi 
and  El  Kamiel  (now  defunct),  were 
both  Anti-Jewish  (one  almost  slips  into 
saying,  Anti-Semitic).  Moreover,  the 
seventy  Arab  deputies  in  the  Ottoman 
Parliament  form  a  league  for  the  de- 
fence of  Arab  interests,  so  that,  for 
example,  the  member  for  Tripoli  joined 
In  the  protest  against  the  concessions  to 
the  British  steamers  on  the  Tigris. 
There  are  no  less  than  four  Arab  jour- 
nals published  in  Cairo,  El  Lewan,  El 
Moyad,  El  Doustour,  and  El  Mihbar,  all 
laboring  to  promote  the  Renaissance  of 
Islam,  and  their  articles  are  translated 
by  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Tartar 
journals,  while  a  group  of  Young  Arabs 
in  Paris,  emulating  the  Young  Turks, 
have  likewise  an  organ  in  French.  The 
12,000  pupils  of  the  most  ancient  sem- 
inary of  El-Azhar  in  Cairo,  hailing 
from  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  world, 
contribute  to  spread  everywhere  the 
fear  lest  the  Jews  sliould  seize  Jerusa- 
lem, that  sacred  city  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  Islam.  Still 
fiercer  is  the  opposition  of  the  Arab 
Christians,  the  fiercest  of  all,  and  not 
least  formidable,  the  opposition  of  the 
Ottoman  Jews,  whose  four  deputies  in 
Parliament — the  members  for  Bagdad, 
Salonica,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople 
— are  all  violently  Antl-Zlonist.  But 
even  did  t-he  population  a  century  hence 
become  preponderantly  Jewish,  Pales- 
tine would  be  holding  at  most  one  out 
of  the  twelve  Jewish  millions,  and 
every  third  Palestinian  would  still  be  a 


non-Jew.  and  such  of  the  eleven  mil- 
lion Jews  as  had  not  been  absorbed 
would  still  be  scattered  and  oppressed. 
As  a  practical  political  solution  of  the 
Jewish  question,  therefore,  Palestinian 
Zionism  is  already  bankrupt,  and  had 
Dr.  Herzl's  Zionism  been  limited  to 
Palestine,  his  remedy  for  the  Judensch- 
merz  might  already  be  written  down  a 
failure.  It  will  become  a  failure  finally 
and  irremediably,  if  his  followers,  by 
neglecting  the  fast-vanishing  historical 
opportunities  that  remain  in  an  over- 
exploited  world,  insist  on  killing  Zion- 
ism for  the  sake  of  Zion.  On  their 
heads  rests  the  responsibility  of  giving 
the  coup  de  grdce  to  a  dying  people. 

That  responsibility  will  be  all  the 
greater  because  on  the  borders  of  Deu- 
teronomic  Palestine  a  land  exists  able 
to  receive  tenfold  the  population  of  Pal- 
estine, and  on  which  the  Young  Turks, 
already  less  jealous  for  Mesopotamia 
than  for  Palestine,  may  not  Improba- 
bly allow  the  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish land  of  refuge  upon  a  basis  of  local 
autonomy  under  the  Ottoman  flag. 
For  unless  the  Young  Turks  have  even 
less  common  sense  than  money,  the 
enormous  advantages  to  their  Empire 
of  permitting  the  peaceful  penetration 
of  an  industrial  and  non-militant 
white  population  must  be  borne  home 
to  them.  After  all,  Mesopotamia 
scarcely  exists  to-day  as  a  country.  It 
has  to  be  re-createtl.  The  regeneration 
of  Mesopotamia  under  the  irrigation 
and  railway  schemes  of  Sir  William 
Willcocks  is  a  notion  that  has  now  pen- 
etrated to  the  man  in  the  street.  That 
project  forms  the  basis  of  my  report 
to  our  Geographical  Commission  in 
1907.  Not  that  I  can  endorse  the  great 
engineer's  finance.  "Ne  sutor  ultra 
crepidam  (with  an  accent  on  the  dam)! 
Sir  Wiliam  estimates  the  profits  of  rail- 
ways without  reference  to  the  cost  of 
freights  or  the  presence  of  population, 
and  speaks  as  if  the  increment  of  land 
values  would  occur,  even  in  Robinson 
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Crusoe's  island.  The  truth  is,  that 
only  the  immigration  of  a  Jewish  pop- 
ulation would  make  Mesopotamia  pay. 
No  other  labor-force  is  available  with- 
out a  color  problem,  no  other  capital  is 
available  without  graver  political  com- 
plications for  the  Turks  than  a  Jewish 
Immigration. 

But  this  immigration  must  be  con- 
centrated; it  cannot  be  diflTused,  as  the 
Turks    are    good    enough    to    desire, 
through    those    parts    of    the    Empire 
where  it  may  serve  to  oflTset  the  Greek 
or   other   preponderance.       To   create 
Turks  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  would 
be  indeed  an  anti-climax,  whether  for 
Zionism  or  Territorialism.      It  is  true 
that  the  Jewish  Colonization  Associa- 
tion which,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
new  Jewish  interest  in  Mesopotamia, 
has  sent  out  a  commission  of  investi- 
gation,  may   found   a   petty   and  pur- 
poseless colony  in  Mesopotamia  or  An- 
atolia, and  that  a  small  German  rival 
of  the  I.  0.  A.,  with  all  its  faults  and 
none  of  its  funds,  may  establish  a  still 
pettier  and  still  more  purposeless  set- 
tlement  in    Syria   or   Macedonia,    but 
there  will  be  no  popular  wave  of  immi- 
gration towards  the  Ottoman  Empire 
unless  Zionism  and  Territorialism  give 
the  word.      Nor  can  the  I.  C.  A.,  with 
its  funds  locked  up  and  sterilized  in  a 
-chaos  of  miscellaneous  charities,  com- 
mand    the   millions    which    would    be 
available   for   irrigation   and   railway- 
building  at  the  call  of  an  international 
Jewry    guided    by    those   captains    of 
finance  who  have  hitherto  stood  aside 
from  colonization  schemes  but  who  are 
now  ready  to  back  up  any  sound  pro- 
ject.     Hakki  Pasha,  the  new  Grand 
Vizier,  a  man  of  superior  intellect  and 
modern    views,    who    under    the    old 
rSffime  was  once  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Porte,  may  be  trusted  to  advise  the 
Porte  soundly  now.      Should  he  advise 
in  favor  of  a  Jewish  autonomous  settle- 

Tbe  FortnUrhtlj  Bevlew. 


ment,  I  am  convinced  that  Zionists 
would  unite  with  Territoriallsts  as 
cheerfully  as  Anti-Zionists  with  Zion- 
ists. But  nations  are  not  always  guided 
by  economic  advantages,  and  it  is  al- 
ways possible  ttiat  Turkey  will  refuse 
the  proposed  Jewish  alliance. 

In  that  event  a  few  territorial  poten- 
tialities in  the  New  World  will  still  re- 
main, but  none  that  may  liope  to  focus 
all  Jewish  forces  in  one  great  effort — 
unless,  indeed,  the  Zionists  bow  to 
the  inevitable.  Such  a  miracle,  how- 
ever, is  beyond  all  hoping,  and  for  a 
petty  and  already  divided  i>eople  to 
aim  at  rival  national  centres  would 
be  ridiculous.  If  the  Zionists  insist 
on  Palestine  or  nothing,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  nothing. 

Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such  a 
dismal  ending  to  Zionist  and  Territo- 
rialist  efforts  alike,  the  I.  T.  O.  three 
years  ago  commenced  to  divert  the 
stream  of  Jewish  emigration,  which 
now  congests  New  York  and  other 
Eastern  cities  of  the  States,  towards 
those  half-populated  regions  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  the  Jewish  la- 
bor-force can  enrich.  Galveston  is  the 
chosen  port  of  entry,  and  to  give  this 
lesson  in  geography  and  economics  to 
Russian  Jewry  has  required  enormous 
patience.  This  apparently  simple  di- 
version of  a  human  current  Involves 
countless  problems  and  necessitates 
committees  in  many  towns  of  Russia, 
in  frontier  towns,  in  German  towns 
and  ports,  a  head  office  in  London,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  reception  commit- 
tees in  many  towns  of  America,  under 
the  presidency  of  that  prince  of  phil- 
anthropists and  of  American  patriots, 
M.  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

If  the  only  future  for  the  Jews  is 
peacef-ul  citizenship  as  a  religious  mi- 
nority, it  is  better  they  should  become 
more  American  than  the  Americans, 
than  more  Ottoman  than  the  Ottomans. 

Israel  Zangwill. 
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White  Duck, 


WHITE  DUCK. 


The  green  color  of  earth  is  pale  in  this 
March  month  to  what  it  will  be  a  few 
weeks  hence;  nevertheless  on  this  even- 
ing, a  fortnight  before  the  first  day  of 
spring,  after  a  long  day  spent  saunter- 
ing in  quiet  places  in  this  Norfolk  land, 
I  seem  to  have  been  living  in  the  green- 
est of  worlds.  Grass  and  the  color 
of  it  is  so  grateful  to  me,  and  even 
necessary  to  my  well-being,  that  when 
removed  from  the  sight  of  it  I  am  apt 
to  fall  iDto  a  languishing  state,  a  dim 
and  despondent  mind,  like  one  in  prison 
or  sick  and  fallen  on  the  days 

Which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Meer  glimmering  and  decays. 

How  good  for  mind  and  body,  then,  to 
be  abroad  at  this  time  when  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  sun  begins  to 
work  a  perceptible  change  in  the  color 
of  earth!     How  natural  that  at  such  a 
season.  Just  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  I 
should  take  an  entire  day  in  the  fields 
solely  to  look  at  the  grass,  to  rejoice  in 
It  again  after  the  long  wintry  months, 
nourishing  my  mind  on  it  even  as  old 
King    Nebuchadnezzar    nourished    his 
body!      The  sight  of  it  was  all  I  went 
for,  all  I  wanted,  and  whatever  I  saw 
besides    pleased    me    only    because   it 
formed  a  suitable  background,  or  made 
it  seem  brighter  by  contrast  or  served 
in  some  way  to  set  it  off.      Old  red- 
brick farmhouses,  seen  at  a  distance, 
nestling  among  evergreens  and  large, 
leafiess  trees,  in  many  cases  the  deep, 
sloping  roofs  stained  all  over  with  or- 
ange-colored lichen;  quiet  little  hamlets, 
too,   half   hidden   beneath   their  great 
elms  as  under  a  reddish  purple  cloud; 
the  endless  gray,  winding  road,  with 
low  thorn  hedges  on  either  side,  wind- 
ing with  it,  leafless  and  a  deep  purple 
brown  In  color  except  where  ivy  had 
grown    over   and    covered    them    with 
dark    green,    brown-veined    leaves   sil- 


vered with  the  sunlight.  A  hundred 
things  beside— red  cows  grazing  on  a 
green  field,  a  fiock  of  starlings  wheel- 
ing about  overhead  and  anon  dropping 
to  the  ground;  gulls,  too,  resting  in  an- 
other field,  white  and  pale  gray,  their 
beaks  turned  to  the  wind:  they  were 
like  little  bird-shaped  drifts  of  snow 
lying  on  the  green  turf,  shining  in  the 
sun.  For  all  day  long  the  weather 
was  perfect — a  day  of  soft  wind  and 
bright  sunshine  following  a  spell  of 
cold,  rough  weatl^er  with  flooding^ 
rains;  a  soft  blue  sky  peopled  with 
white  and  pale  gray  clouds  travelling 
before  the  wind. 

And  seeing  these  things — seeing  and 
forgetting  as  one  sees  whatever  comes 
into  the  field  of  vision  when  eyes  and 
mind   are   occupied   with   some   other 
thing — the  time  went  on  until  a  little 
past  noon,  when  I  suddenly  came  upon  a 
new  sight  which  gave  me  a  thrill  and 
held  me,  and  after  I  had  passed  on 
would  not  allow  me  to  drop  it  out  of 
my  mind.      All  the  objects  I  had  seen 
that  day,  the  lichened  farmhouses  and 
gray  barns,  trees  and  road  and  purple 
hedges,  red  and  black  cows  In  a  green 
field,  and  guMs  and  rooks  and  distant 
low  hills  and  pine-woods,  with  many 
more,   had  appeared  to  me  but  as  a 
fringe  and  small  parts  of  an  irregular 
scattered  pattern  on  the  green  mantle 
of  earth.       This  new  sight  was  of  a 
different  order,  for  it  took  ipe  out  of 
my  spring-grass  mood,  and  the  green 
mantle   which   had   seemed  the  chief 
thing  was  now  but  a  suitable  setting 
to  this  lovely  object 

This,  then,  is  what  I  saw.  In  the 
middle  of  a  green  pasture  I  came  on  a 
pool  of  rain  watar,  thirty  or  forty  feet 
long,  collected  in  a  depression  In  the 
ground,  of  that  blue  color  sometimes 
seen  in  a  shallow  pool  in  certain  states 
of  the  atmosphere  and  sunlight — an  in- 
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describable  and  very  wonderful  tint, 
unlike  the  blue  of  a  lake  or  of  tbe 
deep  sea,  or  of  any  blue  flower  or  min- 
eral, but  you  perhaps  think  it  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  these;  and  if  it 
must  be  compared  with  something  else 
it  perhaps  comes  nearest  to  deep  sap- 
phire blues.  When  an  artist  in  search 
of  a  subject  sees  it  he  looks  aside 
and,  going  on  his  way,  tries  to  forget 
it,  as  when  he  sees  the  hedges  hung 
with  spiders'  lace  sparkling  with  rain- 
bow-colored dewdrops,  knowing  that 
these  effects  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  art.  And  on  this  fairy  lake  in  the 
midst  of  the  pale  green  field,  its  blue 
surface  rufiled  by  the  light  wind, 
floated  three  or  four  white  ducks; 
whiter  than  the  sea-gulls,  for  they  were 
all  purest  white,  with  no  color  ex- 
cept on  their  yellow  beaks.  The  light 
wind  ruffled  their  feathers  too,  a  little, 
as  they  turned  this  way  and  that,  dis- 
turbed at  my  approach;  and  Just  then, 
when  I  stood  to  gaze,  the  sun  shone 
full  out  after  the  passing  of  a  light 
cloud,  and  flushed  the  blue  pool  and 
floating  birds,  silvering  the  ripples  and 
causing  the  plumage  to  shine  as  if  with 
a  light  of  its  own. 

**I  have  never  seen  a  more  beautiful 
thing!"  I  exclaimed  to  myself;  and  now 
at  the  end  of  the  long  day  it  remains  in 
my  mind,  vividly  as  when  I  looked  at 
it  at  that  moment  when  the  sunbeams 
fell  on  it,  and  is  so  persistent  that  1 
have  no  choice  but  to  write  it  down. 
The  beauty  I  saw  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  peculiar  conditions — to  the 
blue  color  of  the  water,  the  ruffling 
wind,  the  whiteness  of  the  plumage,  and 
the  sudden  magic  of  the  sunlight;  but 
the  effect  would  not  have  been  so  en- 
trancing if  the  floating  birds  had  not 
also  been  beautiful  in  themselves — in 
shape  and  in  their  surpassing  white- 
ness. 

Now  I  am  quite  sure  the  reader  will 
smile  and  perhaps  emit  the  sound  we 
usually    write    pish — a    little    sibilant 
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sound  expl*e8sing  contempt  For  though 
he  will  readily  admit  that  the  sun  beau- 
tifies many  things,  he  draws  the  line  at 
a  duck — the  common  domestic  one. 
Like  all  of  us,  he  has  his  preposses- 
sions and  can't  get  away  from  them. 
Every  impression,  we  are  told  by  Pro- 
fessor James,  no  sooner  enters  the  con- 
sciousness than  it  is  drafted  off  In  some 
determinate  direction,  making  connec- 
tion with  the  other  materials  there,  and 
finally  producing  a  reaction.  In  this 
instance  the  impression  is  the  story  of 
a  duck  described  as  beautiful,  the  reac- 
tion an  incredulous  smile.  The  par- 
ticular connections  it  strikes  into  are 
determined  by  our  past  experiences  and 
the  association  of  the  present  impres* 
sion  with  them.  The  impression 
arouses  its  old  associates;  they  go  to 
meet  it;  it  is  received  by  them,  and  re- 
arranged by  the  mind.  It  is  the  fate 
of  every  impression  thus  to  fall  into  a 
mind  preoccupied  with  memories,  ideas, 
and  interests.  This  mental  escort  is 
drawn  from  the  mind's  ready-made 
stock.  Our  philosopher  adds:  "In  all 
apperceptive  operations  of  the  mind  a 
certain  general  law  makes  itself  felt— 
the  law  of  economy.  In  admitting  a 
new  experience  we  instinctively  seek  to 
disturb  as  little  as  possible  the  pre-ex- 
isting stock  of  ideas." 

All  this  is  illuminating  and  helpful, 
since  it  enables  me  to  see  into  my  smil- 
ing reader's  mind  and  to  indulge  in  a 
smile  on  my  part  For  with  what  in 
this  case  will  the  object  described  (a 
white  duck)  connect  Itself?  What  are 
the  memories.  Ideas,  Interests,  already 
ill  stock  which  will  be  Its  associates 
jind  form  Its  escort  and  take  It  In? 
They  are  of  the  duck  as  he  has  seen, 
eaten,  and  known  It  all  his  life— the 
familiar  duck  of  the  farmyard,  a  heavy 
bird  that  waddles  In  Its  walk  and  Is 
seen  dibbling  In  horse-ponds  or  in  any 
mud-puddle.  It  is  the  bird  which  the 
hen-wife  fattens  for  the  market  while 
her  husband  is  fattening  the  pigs.    If 
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any  pleasing  memories  or  associations 
connect  themselves  with  it  they  are  not 
of  an  aesthetic  character:  they  refer  to 
6lie  duclE  without  its  feathers,  to  its 
snaell  and  taste  when  eaten  with  green 
0ea9  in  their  reason. 

If  I  am  aslced  how  I  escaped  from 
Chese  inconvenient,  not  to  say  degrad- 
ing, associations,  the  only  answer 
would  be  that  associations  of  another 
ftimdl  were  probably  formed  at  some 
early  period.  Perhaps  when  my  Infant 
eyes  began  to  look  at  the  world,  when 
I  had  no  stock  of  ideas,  no  preposses- 
sionti  at  all,  except  with  regard  to  milk, 
I  saw  a  white  duck  and  wi|s  delighted 
at  it.  In  any  case  the  feeling  for  its 
beauty  goes  far  back.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  when  strolling  by  the 
Itchen  I  stood  to  admire  a  white  duck 
floating  on  the  clear  current  where  it  is 
broad  and  shallow  and  where  the  flow- 
ering wild  musk  was  abundant.  The 
rich  moist  green  of  the  plant  made  the 
white  plumage  seem  whiter,  and  the 
flowers  and  the  duck's  beak  were  both 
a  very  beautiful  yellow.  **If,"  thought 
1,  "the  white  duck  were  as  rare  in 
England  as  the  white  swallow,  or  even 
the  white  blackbird,  half  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Winchester  would  turn  out  and 
walk  to  this  spot  to  see  and  admire  so 
lovely  a  thing." 

Many  and  many  a  time  have  I 
stopped  in  my  walk  or  ride  to  admire 
such  a  sight,  but  the  white  ducks  seen 
to-day,  floating,  sun-flushed,  on  a  blue 
pool  in  a  green  fleld,  had  a  higher  love- 
liness, a  touch  of  the  extra-natural,  and 
served  to  recall  an  old  tradition  of  a 
primitive  people  concerning  the  coun- 
try of  the  sky,  where  the  dead  inhabit, 
and  all  ti'ees  and  flowers  abound  as  on 
earth,  and  all  animals  and  birds,  in- 
cluding^ ducks,  but  more  beautiful  than 
here  below.  Every  one  may  know  that 
the  country  is  there  because  of  the 
blueness;  for  the  air,  the  void,  has  no 
color,  but  all  matter  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance  ai)pe«rs.  blue- — ^water  and    trees 


and  mountains;  only  the  sky  country  is 
at  so  vast  a  distance  that  we  see  notic- 
ing but  the  blue  color  of  it.  But  there 
are  openings  or  windows  in  the  great 
plain,  and  these  are  the  stars,  and 
through  these  windows  the  clear,  bril- 
liant light  of  that  country  shines 
down  on  us  when  it  is  dark. 

How  do  the  dead  get  there — flyings' 
like  soaring  birds,  up,  up,  up,  until  they 
come  to  it?  They  can  certainly  fly  like 
bii*ds,  but  no  hlgh-soaiing  bird  and  no 
disembodied  spirit  can  rise  by  flying  to 
so  immense  a  height;  yet  when  men 
die  they  have  no  thought  and  desire  but 
for  that  country,  and  have  no  rest  or 
pleasure  here,  but  roam  up  and  dowu 
the  earth,  flying  from  the  sight  of  hu- 
man beings,  even  of  their  nearest  re- 
lations and  friends,  because  they  are 
now  invisible  to  mortal  eyes,  and  to 
find  themselves  unrecognized  and  un- 
heard when  they  speak  and  no  longer 
remembered  is  intolerable  to  them. 
Therefore,  by  day,  when  people  are 
abroad,  they  fly  to  forests  and  unin- 
habited places,  where  they  lie,  but  at 
night  they  come  forth  to  range  the 
earth  in  the  form .  of  owls  and  night- 
Jars  and  loons  and  rails  and  all  other 
wandering  night-birds  with  wild  and 
lamentable  voices.  Night  by  night 
they  wander,  crying  out  their  misery 
and  asking  of  tliose  they  meet  to  tell 
them  of  some  way  of  escape  from  earth 
so  that  they  might  come  at  last  to  the 
country  of  the  dead;  but  none  can  tell 
them,  for  they  are  all  in  the  same  mis- 
erable case,  seeking  a  way  out.  But 
at  last,  after  mouths  and  perhaps  years, 
they  come  in  their  wanderings  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  and  the  stupendous 
walls  and  pillars  of  stone  which  hold 
up  the  immense  plain  of  the  sky;  there 
they  eventually  discover  some  way  by 
which  to  ascend  and  reach  that  happy 
country  which  is  their  home. 

It  was  not  always  so:  once  the  pas- 
sage from  earth  to  heaven  was  com- 
paratively an  easy  one;   there  was  a 
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way  then  known  to  every  one,  dead  or 
living,  in  the  world.  It  was  a  tree 
growing  on  the  river-bank,  so  high  that 
its  topmost  branches  reached  up  to 
lieaven.  Imagine  what  a  tree  that 
was,  its  buttressed  trunk  so  big  round 
that  a  hundred  men  with  arms  out- 
spread and  hands  touclilng  could  not 
have  spanned  it!  There  was  ample 
room  under  the  shade  of  its  lower 
branches  for  the  entire  nation  to  gather 
and  sit  at  meat,  every  one  in  his  place. 
On  higher  branches  great  birds  had 
their  nesting-places,  and  higher  still 
other  great  birds,  eagles  and  vultures 
and  storks,  might  be  seen  soaring  sky- 
wards, circling,  upwards  until  they  ap- 
peared like  black  specks  in  the  blue, 
but  beyond  these  specks  the  tree  rose 
still  until  it  faded  from  sight  and  mixed 
itself  with  the  universal  blue  of  heaven. 
By  this  tree  the  dead  ascended  to  their 
future  home,  climbing  like  monkeys, 
and  flitting  and  flying  like  birds  from 
branch  to  branch,'  until  they  came  to 
the  topmost  branches  and  to  an  open- 
ing in  the  great  plain,  through  which 
they  passed  into  that  bright  and  beau- 
tiful place. 

Unhappily  this  tree  fell  a  long  time 
ago — oh,  a  very  long  time  ago!  If  you 
were  to  range  the  whole  earth  in  search 
of  the  oldest  man  in  it,  and  at  last  dis- 
covered him  sitting  in  his  cabin,  bent 
down  like  a  dead  man,  with  his  claw- 
like fingers  clasped  together  on  his 
knees,  his  brown  face  covered  with  a 
hundred  wrinkles,  his  hair  white,  and 
his  eyes  turned  white  too  with  blind- 
ness, and  asked  him  of  the  tree,  he 
would  say  that  it  fell  before  his  time, 
a  long  time  before,  perhaps  in  his 
grandfather's  or  great-grandfather's 
time,  or  even  before  then.  And  this 
is  how  it  fell — it  is  surely  one  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  the 
world! 

It  came  to  pass  that  an  old  and  evil- 
tempered  woman  died,  and,  going  to  the 
tree,  in  due  time  reached  the  sky,  and 


was  happy  to  find  herself  at  last  in  that 
bright  and  beautiful  place.  She  was 
very  hungry  after  her  long  journey 
and  climb,  and,  making  inquiry  of 
those  she  met,  they  told  her  very  pleas- 
antly that  the  readiest  way  to  procure 
food  was  to  catch  some  fish  in  one  of 
the  lakes  close  by.  They  also  gave  her 
a  rod  and  line  and  directed  her  to  the 
nearest  lake.  Away  she  went,  pleased 
with  herself  and  everything,  her  mouth 
watering  at  the  thought  of  those  green 
and  blue  and  red  and  yellow  little 
fishes  which  were  easy  to  catch  and  de- 
licious to  eat.  It  was  a  small  round 
lake  of  clear  water,  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  to  which  she  had  been 
directed,  and  on  approaching  it  she 
saw  that  a  good  number  of  persons 
were  there  standing,  rod  in  hand,  on 
the  margin.  One  of  the  anglers,  hap- 
pening to  turn  his  head,  caught  sight 
of  the  old  woman  hurrying  down  to 
them,  and  to  have  a  little  fun  he  cried 
out  to  those  near  him:  "Look!  here 
comes  an  old  woman.  Just  arrived,  to 
fish;  let's  close  up  and  say  there  is  no 
room  for  another  here  and  have  a 
laugh  at  her  expense." 

Here  the  reader  must  be  told  that  the 
part  of  a  man  which  survives  death  is 
in  appearance  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  man  when  alive.  To  mortal  eyes 
he  is  invisible,  being  of  so  thin  a  sub- 
stance; but  the  dead  and  immortal  see 
him  as  he  was,  young  or  old  and  ugly, 
with  his  gray  hair  and  wrinkles  and 
every  sign  of  suffering  and  care  and 
passion  on  his  countenance.  And  as 
with  the  face  and  the  whole  body  so  it 
is  with  the  mind:  if  it  has  been  evil, 
full  of  spite  and  malice,  it  is  so  still. 
But  he  must  be  told,  too,  that  this  state 
is  not  permanent,  for  in  that  bright  and 
buoyant  atmosphere  it  is  impossible  for 
the  marks  of  age  and  misery  to  endure; 
they  fade  out  as  the  easy,  happy  exist- 
ence finds  its  effect;  they  grow  youth- 
ful in  appearance  once  more;  and  the 
change  is  also  in  the  mind.      The  old 
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woman  had,  alas;  not  been  long 
enough  in  that  happy  >  land  for  any 
change  to  have  taken  place  in  either 
her  appearance  or  her  spiteful  temper. 
That  was  how  the  people  by  the  lake 
no  sooner  beheld  the  new-comer  than 
they  knew  her  for  what  she  had  been, 
and  was  still — a  spiteful  old  woman; 
and  being  of  a  merry  disposition  they 
were  only  too  ready  to  take  part  in  the 
Joke.  As  she  drew  near  they  closed 
up  and  cried  out:  "No  room  for  an- 
other fisher  here;  go  farther  on  and 
find  yourself  a  place." 

On  she  went;  but  those  who  were 
farther  up  saw  what  the  fun  was,  and 
they  too  in  their  turn  cried:  "No  room, 
no  room  here,  old  woman;  go  a  little 
farther  on."  And  she  went  on,  only  to 
be  sent  farther  still,  until  she  had  gone 
all  the  way  round  the  lake  and  was 
back  at  the  spot  where  she  had  started, 
where  she  was  received  with  a  shout  of 
laughter  and  the  cry  of  "No  room  here, 
old  woman." 

Then  In  a  rage  she  flung  the  rod 
down,  and,  cursing  the  people  for  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  her,  she  fled  from  their 
laughter;  and,  arrived  back  at  that  very 
opening  through  which  she  had  climbed 
into  heaven,  she  cast  herself  down  on 
the  upper  branches  of  the  great  tree 
and  began  her  long  descent  to  earth 
again.  She  alone  of  all  the  dead  who 
had  reached  that  country  turned  her 
back  on  it  and  returned  to  this  world, 
to  our  everlasting  sorrow.  Arrived  at 
the  earth,  and  mad  with  rage  and  the 
desire  of  revenge,  she  turned  herself 
into  a  huge  water-rat,  a  creature  found 
by  that  river,  a  rat  as  big  as  a  re- 
triever dog,  with  four  great  teeth,  hard 
and  sharp  as  steel  chisels,  two  in  the 
upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  Mak- 
ing herself  a  den  at  the  roots  of  the 
mighty  tree,  she  began  gnawing  the 
wood,  working  day  and  night  for  many, 
many  days,  and  for  months  and  years; 
and  if  ever  she  grew  tired  of  her  huge 
task  she  thought  of  the  indignity  she 


had  suffered  and  of  the  mocking^ 
laughter  of  the  people  by  the  lake,  and 
was  roused  to  fresh  fury  and  contin- 
ued exertions.  In  this  way  the  great 
roots  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk  were 
riddled  through  and  through  and  hol- 
lowed out  Nor  was  It  known  to  any 
one  what  the  malignant  old  woman 
was  doing,  since  the  vast  quantities  of 
wood  which  she  threw  out  were  carried 
away  by  floods  and  the  current  of  the 
great  river.  Thus  even  to  the  end  did 
her  evil  spirit  sustain  her,  and  the  tree 
bent  and  swayed  in  the  mighty  wind, 
and  at  last  fell  with  a  noise  as  of  many 
thunders,  shaking  the  world  with  its 
fall,  and  filling  all  Its  Inhabitants  with 
terror.  Only  when  they  saw  the  tree 
which  had  stood  like  a  vast  green  pil- 
lar reaching  to  the  sky  lying  prone 
across  the  world  did  they  know  the 
dreadful  thing  which  had  been  done. 

So  ended  that  great  tree  named  Cal- 
igdawa;  and  so  ends  my  story,  origi- 
nally taken  down  from  the  lips  of  wise 
old  men  who  preserved  the  history  and 
traditions  of  their  race  by  a  missionary 
priest,  and  read  by  me  in  my  early 
youth  in  the  volume  in  which  he  relates 
it 

But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
story  has  not  been  dragged  in  here:  I 
had  no  thought  of  using  It  when  I  sat 
down  this  evening  to  write  about  a 
white  duck.  That  vision  of  the  sunlit 
surprisingly  white,  yellow-billed  ducks 
floating  on  the  wind-rippled  blue  pool — 
for  it  was  like  a  vision — had  to  be  told; 
but  how,  unless  1  said  that  it  was  a 
glimpse  into  some  unearthly  place 
where  all  things  are  as  on  earth,  only 
more  beautiful  in  the  brighter  atmos- 
phere? My  blue  pool  with  white  birds 
floating  on  It,  in  a  spring-green  field, 
blown  on  by  the  wind,  and  shone  on 
and  glorified  by  the  sun,  was  like  a 
sudden  vision,  a  transcript  of  that  far- 
up  country. 

And  now,  just  at  the  finish,  another 
chance  thought  comes  to  help  me.    The 
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thought  has,  iu  fact,  been  stated  already 
when  I  said  that  half  the  inhabitants 
of  Winchester  would  turn  out  to  gaze 
at  and  admire  the  white  duck  seen  by 
the  Itchen  if  white  ducks  were  rare  as 
white  swallows  in  the  land.  How  many 
things  which  are  beautiful  seem  not  so 
because  of  their  commonness  and  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  put!  What 
comes  now  to  help  me  is  the  memory 
of  a  matter  in  old  Bnglish  history. 
Close  upon  a  thousand  years  ago  there 
lived  a  very  beautiful  lady  of  whom  lit- 
tle is  known  except  that  she  was  an 
earrs  daughter,  and  that  the  young 
king,  who  had  a  passion  for  beauty  ex- 
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eeeding  that  of  all  men,  even  in  those 
wild  and  violent  times,  loved  and  made 
her  his  queen.  After  bearing  him  a 
son,  who  was  king  too  in  his  time,  she 
died,  to  England's  lasting  sorrow.  And 
she  was  known  throughout  the  realm 
as  the  White  Duok,  on  account  of  her 
great  beauty.  We  can  only  suppose 
that  at  that  distant  period  the  white 
duck  was  a  rarity  in  England,  there- 
fore  that  those  who  saw  it  looked  with 
concentrated  attention  at  it,  as  we  look 
at  any  rare  and  lovely  thing — a  king- 
fisher, let  us  say— and  were  able  to  ap- 
preciate its  perfect  loveliness. 

W.  H.  Hudaon, 
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It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Indian 
cold  weather.  There  was  Just  suffi- 
cient heat  in  the  midday  sun  to  make 
the  cold  appreciable  towards  midnight. 
I  was  alone  at  our  little  training  bun- 
galow, and  was  busy  putting  the  final 
polish  upon  those  of  the  string  that 
were  entered  for  the  Malinagar  meet- 
ing. I  was  living  lightly,  since  the  last 
few  years  of  my  racing  life  were  a 
continuous  struggle  against  14  lb.  of  su- 
perfluous flesh.  My  dinner  had  con- 
sisted of  an  underdone  chop,  a  few 
rusks,  and  a  big  cup  of  black  coffee. 
After  dining  I  spent  an  hour  working 
at  the  register  in  which  I  chronicled 
the  **form'*  of  the  stables  contemporary 
to  my  own.  It  was  work  that  re- 
quired careful  thought  and  consistent 
entry.  This  finished,  I  dallied  with 
my  correspondence,  lingering  over  the 
perusal  of  one  note, — ^for  there  is  no 
need  that  I  should  disguise  my  feelings, 
I  was  in  love. 

The  words  of  that  note  have  re- 
mained seared  in  my  mind  these  thirty 
years:  "Though  I  appreciate  the  very, 
very  kind  thought  that  prompted  your 
offer,  I  could  not  think  of  accepting  so 


magnificent  a  present.  It  will  be 
enough  to  let  me  ride  the  pony  some- 
times when  he  has  an  off  day,  and  to 
see  you  ride,  him  to  victory  when  you 
run  him.  He  is  a  darling,  and  it  was 
ever  so  kind  of  you  to  offer  to  give  him 
to  me." 

When  a  man  offers  to  make  a  gift 
of  a  pony  that  is  capable  of  winning 
five  thousand  rupees  in  a  season's 
races,  he  is  in  earnest.  The  woman 
who  knows  how  to  refuse  such  a  gift 
knows  that  the  donor  is  in  earnest,  and 
thinks  also  that  she  herself  is  in  ear- 
nest. 

I  read  the  letter  through  a  dozen 
times,  trying  to  analyze  each  sentence 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer. 
Had  she  felt  that  the  offer  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  bribe?  That  its  acceptance 
might  compromise  her  future  relation- 
ship with  me?  Did  it  mean  that  she 
could  not  accept  a  gift  from  me  where 
she  might  have  taken  It  from  another? 
I  knew  that  I  did  not  stand  alone  in 
this,  the  greatest  contest  In  which  I 
had  entered.  Yet  I  believed  that  I  out- 
distanced all  competitors  save  one.  Was 
this  one  the  cause  of  the  refusal?    How 
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I  hated  him.  I  knew  that  he  was  not 
worthy  of  her.  Little  is  liidden  be- 
tween brother  officers.  I  knew  the 
baseness  of  his  mind.  I  knew  the  an- 
bridled  wantonness  of  his  sordid  past 
But  from  a  woman's  standpoint  he  was 
good  to  behold.  He  possessed  that 
subtle  polish  that  attracts  the  fairer 
sex.  He  was  suave  and  insinuating. 
He  was  artistic  even  in  his  villainies. 
Moreover,  on  the  surface  be  was  a  fine 
man.  In  the  saddle  he  was  the  only 
contemporary  gentleman  rider  who 
gave  me  a  moment's  anxiety.  As  fin- 
ished a  horseman  as  he  was  parlor- 
knight,  Arctiie  Lidbetter  rode  with  his 
head  as  well  as  with  his  body.  He 
was,  I  had  learned  through  a  long  and 
bitter  experience,  no  ordinary  rival  in 
any  field. 

I  left  the  letter  with  my  decision  slh 
to  the  answer  still  open,  and  stepped 
on  to  the  veranda  to  make  my  last 
visit  to  the  stables.  The  hand-lantern 
was  standing  on  the  top  of  the  steps. 
The  ohow-kidar  left  it  there  every  night, 
for  no  servant  would  sleep  actually  at 
the  bungalow.  They  openly  feared  the 
ghost,  and  all  herded  down  in  the  serv- 
ants' quarters,  a  hundred  yards  away. 
They  wondered  that  I  had  the  nerve 
to  sleep  in  the  bungalow  alone,  and  sol- 
emnly told  me  that  one  day  the  appari- 
tion would  assuredly  reveal  itself  to 
me.  I  swung  down  the  avenue  to  the 
stables.  The  air  was  already  cold. 
The  wind  soughed  through  the  bamboo- 
groves  and  made  these  overgrown 
grasses  creak  and  groan.  Solitary  fire- 
flies, here  and  there,  made  thin  streaks 
of  light  against  the  shade  of  the 
grove.  As  I  neared  the  stable  a  horse 
coughed,  and  another  stamped  as  some 
insect  worried  it.  A  single  oil-lamp 
was  burning  in  the  stable,  while  the 
saisea  and  grass-cutters;  wholly  rolled 
in  their  blankets,  slept  on  the  mud 
floor  in  front  of  the  loose-boxes.  The 
horses,  half-wakened  by  my  entry, 
stared    listlessly    at    my    light.       One 


more  wakeful  than  the  others  made  a 
pretence  at  a  whinny  as  it  recogniased 
me.  I  walked  down  the  line,  putting 
a  rug  straight  here,  rubbing  a  soft  muz- 
zle there.  The  head  8aU,  when  I 
stumbled  over  his  prostrate  form, 
awoke  with  a  terrified  mutter,  and  ad- 
Justing  his  puggree  with  ludicrous 
haste,  informed  me  that  everything 
was  well. 

In  those  days  I  t>elieved  myself  to 
be  a  man  with  unshakeable  nerves.  It 
was  long  afterwards  that  the  fences 
began  to  look  big  when  one  took  a  raw 
animal  out  to  school  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Yet  as  I  walked  back  through 
that  avenue  of  soughing  bamboos  the 
solitude  of  night  seemed  to  strike, 
though  there  was  noise  enough.  The 
tree-crickets  chirped  their  unending 
song,  bull-frogs  boomed  their  amorous 
chorus  from  the  shores  of  the  lake  hard 
by,  and  a  miserable  Jackal  added  to  my 
depression  by  Jarring  the  harmony  of 
the  other  night  sounds  with  his  raucous 
and  melancholy  thanksgiving.  Per- 
haps it  was  the  cold  that  made  me 
shudder  as  I  entered,  with  a  feeling  al- 
most of  relief,  the  semicircle  of  light 
which  the  bungalow  threw  upon  the 
gravel  path. 

Once  back  in  the  bungalow,  I  smiled 
at  this  little  show  of  timidity.  Light- 
ing a  cigarette,  I  turned  the  key  in  my 
desk,  snuffed  out  the  wall  lamps,  and 
passed  into  the  bedroom. 

Have  you  ever  experienced  the  sen- 
sation of  waking  from  a  profound  sleep 
and  starting  up  to  realize  that  you  have 
come  into  immediate  possession  of  all 
your  faculties?  This  is  what  happened 
to  me  on  that  memorable  night  From 
the  depths  of  sleep  I  was  suddenly 
awake,  and  I  sat  up  in  bed  with  the 
fixed  impression  that  something  was 
wrong.  Everything  that  follows  is 
simple  matter  of  fact  There  is  noth- 
ing that  is  terrifying  or  disagreeable 
about  it,  and  to  me  it  is  now  only  a 
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perplexing  memory.  As  I  started  up 
in  bed  I  saw,  sitting  in  the  chair  by  tb« 
dressing-table,  my  old  friend  and 
brother  officer,  Walter  Ronald.  Now, 
although  Walter  had  died  at  sea  at 
least  seven  years  before,  Just  as  the 
ship  had  left  the  Hugli,  it  never  struck 
me  at  the  time  that  it  was  incongruous 
for  him  to  be  there  beside  me. 

'^Hullo!  Ronald?"  I  queried,  for  be 
was  too  senior  for  me  to  address  by 
his  Christian  name;  **what  brings  you 
here?" 

He  smiled  his  comfortable,  quiet,  fat 
smile,  and  toyed  with  some  trinket  on 
the  toilet-table  as  he  answered— 

*'l  have  come  to  talk  about  the  Ma- 
linagar  meeting.  What  have  you  en- 
.tered  in  the  Civilians'  Cupr* 

It  seemed  to  be  quite  natural  that 
Walter  should  talk  to  me  about  my 
stable,  for  all  that  I  may  know  about 
training  a  horse  I  learnt  when,  as  a 
subaltern,  I  sat  at  his  feet. 

**I  am  running  The  Top,"  I  answered. 

**You  are  very  keen  to  win?" 

*'I  intend  to  win!" 

**Is  The  Top  an  easy  animal  to  ride?" 

*'He  is  easy  enough  to  ride.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  get  his  real  best  out  of 
him  unless  you  know  him." 

"Are  the  thh*d  entries  closed?" 

"Yes,  they  closed  yesterday;  they  are 
in  the  paper  to-day." 

"Is  there  anything '  unexpected  in 
them?" 

"Yes;  the  lonides  stable  has  entered 
a  bay  Arab  pony,  called  St.  Quintln,  for 
each  of  the  pony  chases." 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
pony?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  it  appears  to 
be  a  recent  purchase.  The  *Asian 
Pocket-Book'  shows  it  as  having  run 
on  the  Bombay  side.  No  great  per- 
former. It  was  placed  once  at  Poona, 
running  a  poor  third  to  Woodlands  and 
Canker,  and  it  has  run  unplaced  at 
Mhow,  Bangalore,  and  Bombay,  in  me- 
diocre company." 


Walter  Ronald  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  volunteered  the  only  state- 
ment that  he  made  during  the  inter- 
view. 

"It  is  the  best  measured  pony  in  In- 
dia. It  has  a  13.1%  certificate,  and 
could  not  fairly  come  under  the  stick 
at  14.1!" 

I  replied  to  the  efTect  that  it  had  a 
Western  India  Turf  Club  certificate, 
and  perhaps  they  were  slack  in  their 
measurements  on  the  other  side.  Wal- 
ter continued  to  question  me. 

"Is  there  any  one  who  could  ride 
The  Top  as  well  as  yourself?" 

I  replied  that  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances Teddy  Calthorpe  or  Joey 
Reeves  would  be  able  to  bring  The  T^op 
home  in  the  company  that  he  was  likely 
to  meet  in  this  particular  race. 

"That  is  a  good  thing,"  said  my  vis- 
itor; "if  I  were  you  I  would  not  ride 
at  all  at  the  meeting." 

"Why  ever  not?" 

Walter  Ronald  shook   bis  head. 

"Give  it  a  rest,  Jimmy.  If  I  were 
you  I  should  stand  down  for  the  meet- 
ing." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  pushing  for  an 
explanation,  when  a  fearful  hubbub 
arose  outside  from  the  direction  of  the 
servants'  quarters.  In  a  second  I  was 
upon  my  feet,  and  in  that  moment  my 
visitor  disappeared.  I  went  out  on 
to  the  veranda  and  found  a  great  com- 
motion at  the  servants'  quarters.  The 
khansamah  and  cook,  in  repulsive 
d^habiU^,  were  trying  to  pacify  my 
bearer,  who  was  yelling  as  if  he  would 
part  his  soul  from  his  body.  At  last 
we  brought  him  back  to  reason,  and  he 
said,  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf  the 
while,  that  he  had  seen  Ronald  Sahib 
in  his  mese  kit  walking  from  the  bun- 
galow. Now,  before  he  came  to  me, 
this  old  man  had  been  Walter  Ronald's 
bearer,  and  I  remembered  at  this  mo- 
ment that  Ronald,  when  he  had  been  in 
my  bedroom,  was  in  mess  kit.  This 
was  indeed  curious,  as  no  one  of  us 
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ever  brought  uniform  to  the  bungalow. 
When  I  had  finally  quieted  the  old  man 
I  returned  to  my  room  and  wrote  down 
Walter's  conversation  about  St.  Qnin- 
tln,  and  found  by  my  watch  that  the 
time  was  a  quarter-pa<st  one.  I  then 
looked  up  the  pony's  record,  and  found 
that  it  had  a  W.  I.  T.  Club's  certificate 
of  measurement  for  13.1^.  I  took  a 
note  of  the  statement  Walter  had  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  pony  was  the 
best  measured  animal  in  India,  and  of 
the  measurements  I  had  attested  from 
the  Pocket-Book,  placed  the  record  in 
my  desk,  and  turned  into  bed  again. 
I  slept  profoundly  until  the  kiMmsamah 
brought  in  my  tea  in  the  morning.  My 
fli:st  impression  was  that  I  had  had 
a  very  realistic  dream.  But  the  ar- 
rival of  the  old  bearer  soon  dispelled 
this  impression.  He  was  still  much 
shaken  and  said  that  Walter  Sahib  had 
looked  him  straight  in  the  face.  Nat- 
urally I  said  nothing  to  the  old  man  of 
my  own  experience.  Any  corrobora- 
tion on  my  part  would  so  have  alarmed 
all  the  servants  that  I  doubt  if  any  of 
them  would  have  stayed  longer  in  my 
service. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole 
experience  was  the  reality  of  the  inter- 
view. During  the  conversation  noth- 
ing had  suggested  the  supernatural.  It 
was  only  when  I  began  to  consider  the 
sequence  of  the  events  on  the  following 
morning  that  the  strange  significance 
of  it  all  dawned  upon  me.  For  some 
reason  that  no  human  logic  could  ex- 
plain, my  old  friend  and  instructor  had 
returned  to  me  from  the  great  un- 
known. The  object  of  his  coming  ap- 
peared to  be  to  warn  me  against  riding 
in  the  races  at  a  particular  meeting. 
Human  appreciation  of  the  unknown  is 
calculated  upon  the  basis  of  the  sense 
we  term  fear.  Walter's  warning, 
therefore,  seemed  to  forebode  some 
impending  danger.  If  I  rode  at  the 
Malinagar  meeting  I  should  be  In  Jeop- 
ardy.   If  I  stood  down  I  should  avoid 


the  danger.  After  much  exercise  of 
such  logic  as  I  possessed,  I  determined 
to  profit  by  the  advice  so  strangely  of- 
fered, and  to  stand  down.  Reluctantly 
I  made  my  arrangements  with  this  end 
in  view. 


The  double  lottery  on  a  horse-race  is 
a  form  of  speculative  finance  which  I 
believe  found  its  origin  in  India.  In 
a  country  where  owners,  riders,  and 
trainers  can  all  meet  upon  a  common 
ground,  the  double  lottery  has  its  at- 
tractions. It  preceded  the  bookmaker. 
Just  as  the  bookmaker  preceded  the 
pari^muPut^,  Possibly  lotteries  are  no 
longer  held  in  India.  In  my  day,  how- 
ever, it  was  practically  the  only  means* 
of  introducing  finance  into  oar  race 
meetings.  The  lotteries  were  usually 
held  in  the  club  on  the  evening  before 
the  race.  I  want  you  now  to  come 
with  me  to  the  Malinagar  Clubhouse, 
and  follow  the  sequel  to  my  interview 
with  the  apparition. 

At  the  head  of  a  long  table  sat  Harry 
Hewett,  the  secretary  of  the  meeting. 
On  either  side  along  the  benches  were 
gathered  the  gamblers.  Some  were 
owners,  others  commissioners  for 
owners;  the  majority  were  "punters'* 
pure  and  simple, — good-hearted  sports- 
men, prepared  to  trust  their  luck  In 
drawing  favorites  to  the  chance  of  the 
dice-box.  Grouped  behind  the  table 
were  half  a  hundred  other  sportsmen. 
Some  of  these  were  gentlemen  riders, 
others  spectators,  and  not  a  few  were 
earnest  gamblers  who  preferred  rather 
to  watch  for  opportunities  from  the 
fringe  of  the  crowd  than  to  disclose 
their  methods  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
tables. 

Harry  Hewett  started  to  fill  the  first 
lottery.  It  was  to  cover  the  "Maiden 
Steeplechase"  that  invariably  opened 
this  meeting. 

"Toss  for  tl(?kets,  gentlemen,"  cried 
the  Secretary,  as  he  read  out  the  de- 
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•clared  starters  iu  the  race.    **Come,  I 
will  toss  any  one  for  five." 

Fresh  from  the  cheery  influences  of 
the  dinner-table,  the  dice-boxes  rattled 
merrily  down  the  table.  It  was  as 
much  as  the  Secretary  could  do  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  to  have  the  re- 
sults recorded. 

**Now,  gentlemen,  a  thousand  rupees 
in  the  lottery,  and  Mr.  Hughes'  Mar- 
mion  for  sale."    " 

"Who  will  ride  Marmlon?"  cried  a 
voice. 

**Rider8  declared  only  at  the  scales/' 
answered  Harry  Hewett 

"What's  he  declared  to  carry?"  came 
another  voice. 
"Eleven  stone,"  was  the  information. 
At  that  moment  I  was  standing  Just 
behind  the  Secretary,  where  I  could  re- 
fresh my  memory  from  his  papers  an^ 
catch  the  eye  of  the  man '  down  the 
table  who   would  do  my  bidding  for 
me.      Hughes,  the  owner  of  Marmlon, 
came  up  to  me.       "Maxwell  tells  me 
that  you  are  not  riding  The  Bean  for 
him,  Jimmy.      Will  you  ride  Marmion 
for  me?" 
The  Secretary  caught  the  question. 
"Now,    gentlemen,"    he  cried,   "one 
thousand    rupees    in    the   lottery,   and 
Marmion  for  sale  with  Jimmy  up.    Let 
us  have  a  bid  for  Marmion!" 

I  Intervened.  "Wait  a  minute, 
Hewett:  I  am  not  riding  Marmion.  T 
am  standing  down  for  the  whole  meet- 
ing." 

The  buzz  In  the  conversation  percei*- 
tibly  hushed. 

"Doctor's  orders?"  asked  someone. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "not  by  the  doc- 
tor's orders,  but  for  private  reasons." 

A  laugh  went  up  at  this,  and  then  I 
caught  Lidbetter's  eye.  He  was  sit- 
ting near  the  head  of  the  table.  His 
hand  was  supporting  his  cheek,  and 
his  face  wore  that  irritating  expression 
-of  self-satisfied  superiority  that  he 
<could  assume  at  will. 

"Nerve     gone,     Jimmy?       I     have 


thought  that  it  was  weakening  for  some 
little  time." 

The  whole  room  knew  that  we  were 
doubly  rivals, — ^rivals  for  the  honors  of 
the  saddle,  rivals  for  the  affections  of 
Margaret.  The  whole  room  appreci- 
ated that  which  underlay  Lidbetter's 
suggestion.  I  felt  my  gorge  rise.  To 
be  politely  accused  of  constitutional 
cowardice  in  public  by  the  one  man  in 
the  world  that  you  hate,  and  of  whom 
you  are  Jealous,  is  Insufferable.  The 
very  politeness  of  the  interrogation 
made  the  covert  sneer  more  poignant. 

"No,  Lldbetter,  you  at  least  should 
know  that  my  nerve  has  never  failed 
me  yet — that  Is,  if  you  are  sufllciently 
master  of  your  craft  to  know  what 
happens  in  a  race  outside  your  own 
personal  effort!" 

I  had  tried  to  draw  blood,  but  Lid- 
better's face  moved  no  muscle  as  he 
answered  with  honeyed  venom  in  his 
voice — 

"Then  we  may  exi)ect  one  of  your 
own  special  brands  of  mwnwuvres  de 
canvenanoe,  Jimmy;  doubtless  you  will 
liave  changed  your  mind  by  midday 
to-morrow.  For  my  part,  I  think  that 
the  rider  should  be  Included  in  the 
starting  declaration!" 

The  kindly  Secretary  stepped  into  the 
breach. 

"Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  this  Is  a  lot- 
tery, not  an  acrimonious  debating  so- 
ciety. Now  let  us  have  a  bid  for  Mar- 
mion, rider  unknown." 

I  leaned  forward.  "I  am  riding  Mar- 
mion, and  I  shall  ride  all  through  the 
meeting!" 

The  response  was  something  like  a 
cheer;  but  though  Lidbetter's  face 
flushed  perhaps  Just  a  little,  he  sat  on 
with  the  same  smile  of  cynical 
indulgence  on  his  lips.  At  least 
he  could  congratulate  himself  upon 
one  success.  By  his  insinuation 
that  bad  faith  was  the  motive 
that  moved  me  he  had  broken  down 
my    resolve    not    to    ride    during    the 
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meeting.  After  this  episode  the 
lotteries  went  through  cheerily  enough. 
Having  finished  the  business  in  which 
I  was  concerned,  I  left  the  clubhouse 
and  walked  across  the  grounds  to 
where  the  music  of  our  band  told  me 
that  the  final  dance  of  the  meeting  was 
in  full  progress.  The  ballroom  was  a 
huge  shainiana,  with  a  fioor  built  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  a  rare  thing  for 
me  to  join  in  the  revelry  of  dances. 
But  on  this  particular  evening  I  had 
come  with  the  fixed  intention  of  hav- 
ing a  momentous  Interview  with  Mar- 
garet Calthorpe.  I  was  fortunate  to 
find  her  standing  with  a  partner  at  the 
buffet. 

"A  danc6.  Captain  Jimmy?  Why, 
ray  programme  was  full  before  dinner 
this  evening!" 

"You  cannot  combine  finance  and 
pleasure,  Jimmy,"  said  her  partner. 
** While  you  are  making  money  at  the 
lotteries,  we  who  have  no  fortune  but 
our  faces  get  the  best  we  can  out  of 
life.  But  don't  you  believe  him.  Miss 
Oaltliorpe,  when  he  comes  playing  the 
*idlot  boy*  here.  He  knowfi  well  enough 
that  your  programme  has  been  full  for 
hours,  and  he  wants  to  steal  another 
fellow's  good  luck  from  him.  No,  the 
'idiot  boy'  is  all  right  on  the  racecourse, 
but  it  won't  do  in  the  ballroom:  come 
along,  Miss  Calthorpe,  we  mustn't  lose 
any  of  this  waltz!" 

As  her  partner's  arm  closed  round 
h^r  waist  she  leant  over  to  me.  "Cap- 
tain Jimmy,  you  shall  have  my  emer- 
gency vacancy.  The  first  supper  ex- 
tra." She  was  gone  and  lost  in  the 
maelstrom  of  dancers  before  I  could 
thank  her. 

"I  cannot  think  what  has  happened 
to  all  you  men  to-night" 

That  is  the  sentence  that  was  upper- 
most in  my  mind  when  my  supper  ex- 
tra was  over  that  night.  As  I  walked 
back  to  the  club,  I  was  not  sure 
whether  I  had  been  definitely  refused 


or  bidden  to  possess  myself  in  hope. 
She  had  been  very  agitated.       I  bad' 
felt  her  hand  tremble  during  the  short 
space  she  had  allowed  it  to  remain  in 
mine.      But  she  had  not  said  "No."  and 
more  certainly  she  had  not  said  "Yes." 
I  was  inexperienced  in  these  matters, 
and  to  be  in  love  was  a  desperate  af- 
fair to  a  man  with  my  then  desperate 
nature.      I  buoyed  myself  with  hope 
for  the  future.      As  I  entered  the  dnb 
I  beard  a  rousing  cheer.      A  group  or 
roysterers   were  drinking  at  the  bar, 
Lldbetter  had  the  neck  of  a  magnum  In 
his  hand. 

"Come,"  he  said,  as  he  saw  me, — 
"come,  Jimmy,  and  drink  with  me.  I 
have  pulled  off  the  double  event  I 
have  bought  the  best  pony  of  his  inches- 
in  India,  and  I  have  kissed  the  prettiest 
maid  in  all  Asia  to-day.  Come,  Jimmy,, 
and  drink!" 

As  the  roysterers  raised  their  glasses^ 
I  turned  on  my  heel.  The  shouts  went 
on,  and  I  distinctly  heard  Lldbetter 
say— 

"Poor  old  Jimmy;  it's  'place  money*" 
with  him  every  time,  be  it  the  weigb- 
ing-shed  or  my  lady's  chamber!" 

As  Margaret's  strange  assertion,  "I 
cannot  think  what  has  happened  to- 
all  you  men  to-night,"  rang  in  my  ears^ 
I  could  have  killed  the  man. 

The  owner  of  Marmion  was  anxious. 

"I've  bought  him  in  the  lotteries,  and 
I  stand  to  win  1500  rupees." 

"There  is  nothing  that  can  beat  the 
old  horse,"  I  answered.  "He  Is  as 
honest  as  daylight.  What  is  Lldbetter 
riding?" 

"Reynold's  Ginger." 

"Well,  he  is  hot  going  to  win,  any- 
way, so  you  may  consider  your  1500 
safe,  old  boy,"  and  with  that  I  handed 
him  my  whip  and  settled  into  the 
scales. 

It  was  a  two-mile  chase,  once  and  half 
round  the  course.  The  starting-post 
was  some  little  distance  from  the  pad- 
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dock.  There  were  five  entries.  None 
of  them  were  of  much  account  Gin- 
ger, whom  Lldbetter  was  riding,  was 
the  most  dangerous;  he  was,  however, 
a  bad-tempered  brute,  given  to  rushing 
his  fences.  I  had  often  ridden  old 
Marmion  before,  and  I  felt  that  we 
could  deal  with  Ginger  all  right;  be- 
sides, as  my  feelings  towards  Lldbet- 
ter were  extraordinarily  bitter,  it  was 
not  with  the  intention  of  pandering  to 
his  mount's  temper  that  I  went  to  the 
post. 

There  was  no  trouble  at  the  start. 
The  three  outsiders  immediately  went 
to  the  front.  Lldbetter  and  I  held 
back.  The  first  fence  was  an  open 
ditch  brushed  on  the  far  side.  One 
of  the  leaders  hit  the  guard  rail  and 
blundered  badly  into  the  field.  Gin- 
ger and  Marmion  rose  together.  I 
had  a  look  at  Lldbetter  as  we  landed. 
His  face  mocked  me  openly.  The  next 
fence  was  almost  completely  hidden  . 
from  the  stand.  It  was  simply  a 
brushed  fence  with  a  high  guard-rail, 
and  was  not  a  difficult  obstacle,  but 
the  approach  was  awkward  if  you  had 
an  animal  with  a  hard  mouth.  For 
this  reason  the  wings  of  the  jump  were 
higher  than  usual.  One  of  our  leaders 
ran  out,  and  Lldbetter,  who  was  level 
on  my  near,  dropped  back  to  a  length 
behind  me.  Then  Just  as  I  was  col- 
lecting Marmion  to  take  ofT,  Ginger 
came  up  with  a  rush  on  my  off,  and, 
as  we  rose,  hit  Marmion  full  in  the 
flank.  It  threw  us,  a  hopeless  mess, 
into  the  big  wing.  I  myself  went 
through  the  wing,  and  Marmion  lay 
pinned  across  its  d^hris.  Ginger,  how- 
ever, only  blundered  on  to  the  top  of 
the  Jump,  and  somehow  wriggled  over 
without  unseating  his  rider.  By  the 
time  I  got  Marmion  out  of  the  wing  it 
was  too  late  to  think  of  saving 
Hughes's  money.  The  race  was  lost. 
That  the  accident  was  due  to  a  deliber- 
ate piece  of  foul  riding  there  was  no 
doubt,  but  the  foul  was  too  well  calcu- 


lated for  assertion.  The  jump  was 
practically  hidden  from  the  stand;  we 
were  lying  last  in  the  race,  and  Ginger 
had  a  reputation  for  evil  practices  at 
his  fences. 

"Devilish  sorry  we  bumped,  Jimmy," 
said  Lldbetter  from  the  scales,  **but  old 
Ginger's  an  uncertain  brute!" 

I  said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  I 
could  say.  The  big  race  -was  yet  to 
come. 

The  Top  had  done  me  credit.  He 
stripped  trained  to  a  hair.  His  dark 
chestnut  coat  glistened  in  the  sun,  and 
every  muscle  of  his  sinewy  shoulder 
and  powerful  quarters  stood  out  firmly 
defined.  There  was  not  an  ounce  of 
superfluous  flesh  anywhere,  and  as  he 
arched  his  neck,  and  picked  his  way 
round  the  paddock,  he  was  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye.  Margaret  Calthorpe  was 
standing  near  me  when  the  saddling 
bell  rang. 

'*Oh,  Captain  Jimmy,  isn't  he  a 
beauty!"  Then  as  she  possibly  read 
the  anxiety  in  my  face,  she  said  softly, 
'*I  hope  you  did  not  hurt  yourself  when 
Marmion  blundered  just  now." 

"Marmion  never  blundered,  Miss  Cal- 
thorpe; he  was  ridden  into  the  witag." 

Perhaps  I  said  this  sullenly.  Per- 
haps she  realized  what  had  happened 
and  why  it  happened,  for  she  turned 
quickly  from  me  without  ever  so  much 
as  wishing  The  Top  luck  in  the  great 
race.  She  had  turned  to  look  at  St. 
Quintin.  who  now  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance. 

I  saw  the  bright  bay  with  black 
points  for  the  first  time  too.  His  own- 
ers had  kept  him  out  of  sight  up  to  the 
present.  He  was  a  beauty  to  look  at; 
but  he  was  a  horse,  not  a  pony.  Poor 
old  Walter  had  been  right — he  must 
have  been  the  best  measured  pony  in 
India.  Whatever  he  was,  he  stripped 
n  perfect  picture.  Perhaps  there  was 
just  a  little  too  much  barrel.  My  ex- 
perience in  such  matters  told  me  that 
he  was  an  animal  that  took  his  food 
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well,  and  was  consequently  difficult  to 
train  fine.  He  made  quite  a  furore  In 
the  paddock,  and  a  dozen  hands 
stretched  out  to  congratulate  Lidbetter, 
who  was  senior  partner  in  the  lonides 
stable.  But  I  had  no  time  to  pay  heed 
to  Lid  better's  bearing;  that  would  be 
my  business  once  we  were  at  the  post. 
For  the  few  remaining  seconds  1 
wanted  to  pick  up  all  I  could  about  his 
mount.  He  had  the  inquisitive  eye  of 
a  nervous  animal, — ^not  vicious,  but  ex- 
citable. I  would  have  to  trust  The 
Top's  great  staying  and  leaping  powers, 
for  on  the  flat  the  big  St.  Quintin  must 
beat  him  for  pace  every  time.  As  the 
mounting  bell  rang,  and  some  friend 
gave  me  a  leg  up,  the  thought  upper- 
most in  my  mind  was  thankfulness 
that  the  race  was  two  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter. 

The  Top  walked  sedately  out.      You 
would  have  said  that  all  the  business 
and  property  of  horse-racing  bored  him. 
Not  so  St.  Quintin.  Lidbetter  had  some 
trouble  to  mount  him,  and  then  further 
trouble  to  get  him  on  to  the  course. 
There  were  five  other  starters:      Grey 
Ghost,  Loch  Lomond,  Banshee,  Carafe 
II.,  and  Dick  Swiveller.    I  knew  them 
all,  and  had,  I  believe,  ridden  each  of 
them  in  various  races.       There  were 
none  of  them  really  to  be  feared,  but 
at  the  same  time  none  of  tliem  were  to 
be  despised.      As  we  went  down  to  the 
lK)st  I  watched  St.  Quintin  narrowly. 
Lidbetter,  who  could  never  resist  a  lit- 
tle play  to  the  galleiy,  had  taken  the 
bay  over  the  preliminary  hurdle.      He 
jumped  big  and  well;  but  the  essay, 
and    doubtless    the   acclamation    from 
the  stand,  added  to  the  pony's  excite- 
ment.      As  he  lumbaied  down  to  the 
post,  he  was  taking  more  out  of  him- 
self than  I  should  have  cared  about  if 
he  had  been  mine.    This  performance 
settled  me  in  my  nmnoDuvre  de  guerre 
for  the  race.      I  felt  certain  that  The 
Top  could  not  beat  St.  Quintin  for  pace 
at  any   weight.       But  at   the  present 


weights  and  distances  I  believed  that 
he  could  beat  him  for  fitness.      I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  reverse  m^  usual 
methods,  and  instead  of  riding  a  wait- 
ing race,  to  make  the  pace  the  steepest 
over  the  pony  courae  that  Mallnagar 
had  ever  seen.      The  more  St.  Quintin 
took  out  of  himself  before  the  start, 
the  better  for  my  scheme.       I  there- 
fore dawdled  at  the  post.      I  was  the 
cause  of  two  false  starts,  and  then  the 
starter  lost  his  temper.    By  way  of  re- 
taliation The  Top  was  away  like  the 
wind  when  the  flag  finally  went  down. 
The  exhilaration  of  that  first  mile! 
It  almost  banished  the  morbid  resent- 
ment that  had  possessed  me  in  the  de- 
sire to  win  this  race  or  do  something 
desperate  In  the  attempt      At  all  times 
a  safe  and  perfect  Jumper,  The  Top 
was  now  fencing  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.     Something  of  my  elation  aud 
desperate  purpose  must  have  communi- 
cated Itself  to  him,  for  he  simply  raced 
over  the  jumps,  and  took  ofT  Just  when 
I  gave  him  the  office.      The  leaps  that 
he  threw  were  tremendous,  yet  so  accu- 
rately did  he  rise,  and  so  cleverly  land, 
that  everything  seemed  to  be  in  his 
stride.      Of  the  field  I  saw  nothing.  In 
them  I  took  no  Interest,  for  from  my 
knowledge  of  them   I  was  sure  that 
they  could  not  stand  up  at  this  pace. 
But  I  could  hear  what  I  knew  to  be  St. 
Quintin  racing  behind  me.      Thus  we 
took  the  first  five  fences.      Then  I  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  to  steady  The 
Top.      If  my  calculations  had  been  cor- 
rect, the  '^burster''  should  have  served 
its  purpose.      We  were  now  approach- 
ing the  water,  which  was  on  the  inner 
course  in  front  of  the  stand.      As  I 
steadied  The  Top  I  saw  St.  Qulntin's 
white  muzzle  for  the  first  time.      A 
momentary  glance  revealed  to  me  the 
fact  that  the  big  pony  was  fitter  than 
I  had  imagined.      There  was  no  sign 
of  undue  distress,  and  no  evidence  of 
anxiety  on  Lidbetter's  pale  face.      Be- 
fore letting  The  Top  out  for  the  water.  I 
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so  steadied  him  that  St  Quintin's  white 
•  muzzle  came  up  level  with  my  knee. 
Tofirether  we  flew  the  water.  I  heard 
the  hoarse  cheers  of  the  spectators  as 
we  landed.  The  Top  was  quicker 
away  after  landing  than  the  big  bay, 
but  I  could  see  that  in  the  field  he  had 
the  legs  of  me.  The  next  fence  was 
an  open  ditch.  I  steadied  The  Top 
again.  Lidbetter  did  the  same  by  St. 
Quintln.  He  lay  with  his  pony's  nose 
at  my  knee.  After  the  open  ditch 
came  a  wall.  I  steadied  again.  Ldd- 
better  did  likewise.  We  flew  it  to- 
gether. It  was  now  clear  to  me  that 
Lidbetter's  tactics  were  to  wait  on  me 
— ^to  let  my  honest  fencer  lead  at  the 
Jumps,  and  then  when  we  were  over 
the  last  fence  to  beat  me  by  pace  in 
the  straight  run  in.  He  knew  that  his 
pony  had  the  legs  of  mine,  and  that 
once  over  the  last  fence,  he  could  make 
the  flnish  as  sensational  as  he  chose. 
He  was  artist  enough  to  wish  to  win 
on  the  post  with  a  Chifney  rush.  It 
was  not  therefore  now  a  matter  of  rac- 
ing ponies,  but,  all  else  being  equal,  a 
question  of  my  wit  against  Lidbetter*s. 
We  had  now  begun  the  second-time 
round,  and  were  back  to  the  easier 
fences.  A  fleeting  suspicion  had  come 
to  me.  I  could  afford  to  verify  it.  I 
pressed  The  Top  again.  Gamely  he  re- 
sponded. But  as  we  landed  over  a 
brushed  fence,  the  white  muzzle  was 
still  at  my  knee.  We  were  now  com- 
ing to  the  awkward  Jump  where  Lid- 
better  had  brought  me  to  grief  in  the 
first  race.  I  was  determined  that  he 
should  not  bring  this  foul  off  again.  I 
pushed  The  Top  once  more,  and  gave 
him  the  office  a  full  length  and  a  half 
from  the  Jump.  The  effort  was  a  big 
one,  and  the  little  pony  responded 
gamely.  But  the  white  muzzle  was  still 
at  my  knee.  I  did  not  care  now, — the 
last  fence  had  confirmed  my  suspicion. 
I  knew  more  about  St.  Quintin  than  my 
rival  knew  about  The  Top.  We  had 
come  to  the  bank,  and  I  eased  up  to 


it.  I  had  now  to  give  The  Top  every 
help  I  could.  He  was  still  going 
strong,  but  I  should  have  to  6a ve  him 
a  little  in  order  to  defeat  my  big-strid- 
ing rival.  I  could  see  out  of  the  comer 
of  my  eye  that  Lidbetter  also  was  glad 
of  a  respite.  The  pace  had  begun  to 
tell.  Of  the  rest  of  the  field  only  two 
were  standing  up,  and  they  were  fenc- 
ing as  if  they  belonged  to  another 
race.  St  Quintin  was  still  at  my  knee 
when  we  landed  over  the  last  fence 
but  one.  From  here  we  edged  on  to 
the  flat-racing  course.  There  was  Just 
one  flight  of  hurdles  at  the  distance- 
post,  and  then  the  straight  run  in. 

It  was  the  time  for  me  to  make  my 
last  desperate  bid  for  victory.  I  had 
noticed  that  while  lying  almost  level 
with  me  St.  Quintin  had  taken  off  to 
his  fences  exactly  at  the  same  moment 
that  The  Top  took  off.  It  may  have 
been  Lidbetter's  intention  to  do  so,  or, 
being  so  close  up,  he  may  not  have  no- 
ticed it,  for  the  bay  could  Jump  like  a 
stag.  The  remarkable  quality  of  The 
Top  lay  in  the  fact  that  even  at  his  ut- 
most speed  he  would  take  off  to  his 
jump  whenever  given  the  office.  I  was 
determined  that  he  should  throw  a 
record  leap  at  this  last  hurdle.  Half- 
way through  the  field  I  woke  him  up 
for  the  effort.  Lidbetter  thought  I 
was  trying  to  slip  him.  He  brought 
St.  Quintin  up  to  my  girth  again.  Lit- 
tle did  he  think  that  by  doing  so  he  was 
giving  me  my  revenge.  It  would  have 
been  far  better  tor  him  if  he  had  left 
me  to  clear  the  hurdle  three  lengths  in 
front  of  him.  Bven  then  he  could  have 
beaten  me  in  the  last  furlong.  But 
he  was  not  sure,  and  would  not  take 
the  risk.  I,  however,  was  sure,  and 
I  had  determined  to  take  the  risk.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  where  I  gave 
The  Top  the  office  to  take  off  at  those 
hurdles.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
right  outside  the  wings.  He  rose  with 
a  superlative  effort  and  crashed  with  a 
sob  right  on  to  the  top  rail.    And  I  was 
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right  I  saw  it  all  as  we  scrambled 
out  of  the  dibrU,  St.  Quintln  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  taking  ofiT  stride  for 
stride  with  The  Top.  The  extra  half 
length  he  was  behind  brought  him,  as 
I  had  judged  it  would,  full  into  the  hur- 
dle. I  heard  the  crash,  saw  the  heap, 
and  then  The  Top  cantered  me  in,  a 
winner  without  a  rival. 

The  supreme  moment  when  you  have 
won  a  race  is  when  you  ride  back  into 
the  paddock.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  the  feelings  of  exultation 
that  possessed  me  when  I  brought  The 
Top,  still  stepping  proudly,  back  to  the 
weighing-house.  I  had  expected  an 
ovation,  for  my  stable  was  popular  at 
this  meeting.  But  my  entry  was 
marked  by  a  curious  silence. 

**What  has  happened?*'  I  asked,  as 
I  awaited  a  8teward*s  instructions  to 
dismount. 

The  clerk  of  the  scales  hurried 
up. 

**Jimmy,  we  all  saw  it, — you  took 
him  into  the  fence  on  purpose."  There 
was  a  note  of  shocked  remonstrance  in 
his  voice. 

"What  rubbish!  I  was  in  front,  and 
I  suppose  I  may  take  off  where  I 
please.      May  I  dismount?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "But  it's  a  bad 
business,"  he  added. 

"Was  it  a  bad  faU?"  I  queried  as  I 
dismounted  and  began  to  ungirth. 

Blaokwood't  Mnsuslne. 
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'Bad  fall?"  he  repeated;  **you  hiue 
kilUd  them  hothr 

"What?"  I  cried  in  amazement; 
"who's  killed?" 

The  clerk  of  the  scales  had  turned 
away,  but  from  the  bystanders  I 
learned  the  truth.  St  Quintln,  taking 
ofiT  simultaneously  with  The  Top,  had 
jumped  short  The  rail  that  my  pony 
had  broken  had  entered  its  chest,  and 
the  impact  with  the  ground  had  driven 
it  home.  The  bay  was  killed  stone- 
dead,  and  in  the  fall  Lldbetter  had 
broken  hie  neck. 

My  head  swam  as  I  sat  in  the  scales. 
I  dimly  heard  the  clerk  of  the  scales 
say  "Weight"  and  then  Harry  Hewett 
came  bustling  up.  His  genial  smile 
had  vanished. 

"Jimmy,"  he  said,  not  unkindly,  as 
he  put  a  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "the 
stewards  would  like  to  see  you  in  the 
stand." 

As  I  passed  through  a  lane  of  my 
own  friends  and  brother  officers  I 
could  see  that  their  sympathies  were 
not  with  me.  I  cared  for  nothing  at 
the  moment  until  I  saw  her  face.  I 
stopped  and  faced  her.  "Miss  Cal- 
thorpe,  it  is  not  a  case  for  the  stew- 
ards at  all.  It  was  an  accident.  I 
assure  you  he  was  behind  me." 

She  said  nothing,  only  looked  sorrow- 
fully at  me,  and  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  AMERICAN  HUMOR. 


We  recollect  to  have  seen  propounded 
in  some  essay  upon  American  life  the 
]>aradox  that  Americans  were  fond  of 
jests  and  "good  stories"  because  their 
natural  temper  was  so  serious,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  life  so  strenuous  and 
uninteresting,  as  to  drive  them  to  seek 
violent  fornjs  of  relief  not  needed  by 
people  who  could  take  life  more  easily. 


To  those  who  do  not  know  America 
some  semblance  of  support  is  given  to 
this  view  by  consideration  of  the  types 
of  wit  and  humor  which  in  literature 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  typical 
American  products.  Our  paradoxist 
can  truthfully  maintain  that  America 
has  produced  no  great  masterpiece  of 
world-humor.      No  Cervantes  or  Swift 
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or  Moli^re  or  Fielding  has  exposed  the 
fundamental  ironies  of  life,  the  min- 
gled greatnesses  and  littlenesses  of  the 
divine  animal  wbo  has  played  sach  cu- 
rious tricks  with  himself  and  his  "en- 
vironment" Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
America  has  ever  become  eo  far  a  set- 
tled single  nationality  as  to  admit  a 
humorous  representation  of  her  na- 
tional characteristics  so  full  as  that 
which  such  writers  as  Lamb,  Dickens, 
'Thackeray,  Meredith,  In  their  several 
ways,  gave  of  nineteenth-century  Eng- 
land. Yet,  making  allowance  for  such 
obvious  truths,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
abundance  of  witty  and  humorous  writ- 
ers who  have  made  a  mark  in  the 
lighter  criticisms  of  life  is  the  most 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can literature  of  the  last  two  gener- 
ations. Bxcludlng  the  highest,  the 
range  and  variety  of  treatment  has 
been  very  wide,  from  the  curt,  extrava- 
gant ^vt)rd-play  of  an  "Artemns  Ward," 
or  the  sagacious  fooling  of  a  '*Josh  Bill- 
ings," to  the  serious  satire  of  '*Ho6ea 
Biglow,"  the  artful  grace  and  brilliancy 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  the  richer  humanity 
of  the  writers  of  "The  Luck  of  Roar- 
ing Camp'*  and  "Old  Creole  Days," 

Among  such  writers,  Mr.  Clemens, 
tbe  rumor  of  whose  death,  unhappily, 
is  not  this  time  "exaggerated,"  holds  a 
middle  place,  and  may  therefore,  in  a 
«ense,  stand  as  the  typical  American 
humorist.  In  his  more  seHous  jest- 
t>ooks,  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckle- 
berry Finn,"  where  boyish  adventures 
are  set  in  the  familiar  wonderland  of 
the  great  Mississippi  shores,  "Mark 
Twain"  attains  a  sort  of  greatness 
from  the  force  and  freshness  of  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  he  dis- 
plays. In  "Innocents  Abroad,"  and  his 
other  books  of  "travel,"  the  Jests  them- 
selves win  sometimes  crack  and  yield 
a  recoil  of  unintended  folly;  the  atmos- 
phere of  feigned  solemnity  antl  inces- 
sant gibing  is  apt  to  palU  and,  though 


there  are  multitudes  of  really  bright 
and  sometimes  wise  sayings,  even  the 
slight  permanence  of  modern  print  ap- 
pears too  heavy  for  their  utterance. 
Here  we  seem  to  touch  the  inner  truth 
about  this  American  humor.  Quiet  or 
effervescent,  quick-firing  oi*  meander- 
ing, it  belongs  properly  to  talk,  and 
not  to  written  speech.  Spontaneity  and 
the  play  of  present  personality  are  of 
its  essence.  It  is  good  for  this  trip 
only;  or,  at  best,  for  casual  repetition: 
the  printed  page  soon  stales  it  and 
turns  It  sour.  Most  of  the  light  Amer- 
ican "humor"  evidently  suffers  from 
this  test,  and,  taken  seriously  as  a 
"typical  product"  of  American  litera- 
ture, has  brought  the  latter  into  dis- 
repute. Take,  for  example,  that  au- 
dacity of  mere  exaggeration  which  fig- 
ures so  frequently.  Bven  Lowell  can 
speak  of  a  negro  "so  black  that  char- 
coal  makes  a  chalk  mark  upon  him." 
Another  wit  tells  of  "a  tree  so  tall  that 
it  took  two  hien  and  a  boy  to  see  the 
top  of  it"  In  the  give-and-take  of  a 
merry  conversation,  such  sayings  are 
good  enough;  they  may  even  pass  by 
word  of  mouth  into  the  stock  of  current 
Jests,  but  they  will  not  stand  the  print- 
er's ink.  The  Innumerable  little  tales 
which  depend  upon  an  unexpected  fin- 
ish fall  in  the  same  category. 

When  Artemus  Ward,  In  his  anec- 
dotes of  the  conscription,  informs  us 
that  "one  young  man,  who  was  draw'd, 
claimed  to  be  exempt,  because  he  was 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother, 
who  supported  him,"  the  solemn  attes- 
tation of  the  living  voice  is  needed  to 
carry  conviction.  So  it  was  with 
"Mark  Twain."  His  impassive  coun- 
tenance, and  his  slow  drawl  of  utter- 
ance, gave  a  rich  vitality  to  those  very 
sayings  which  sound  most  vapid  in  his 
printed  works.  For  a  certain  freedom 
and  audacity,  the  habit  of  verbal  em- 
broidery, belongs  to  the  ordinary  work- 
aday life  of  America.  There  is,  Indeed, 
a  baneful  habit  of  collecting  and  ex- 
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changing  **good  stories,"  which  has  de- 
graded political  oratory  from  the  high 
level  it  once  held,  and  has  so  far  in- 
vaded the  pulpit  that  the  ordinary  Sun- 
day dinn^  is  apt  to  be  seasoned  by 
"the  good  story  parson  told  this  morn- 
ing."   One  l)aradoxist,  who  denied  hu- 
mor to  America,   cited   this   artificial 
habit  of  '^canning  stories"  as  proof  that 
no  free  fresh  fund  of  humor  was  avail- 
able.     But  no  one  who  knows  enough 
of  American  life  to  compare  it  fairly 
with  our  own  can  fail  to  accord  to 
Americans  as  a  people  a  far  keener, 
more   spontaneous,   and   more   general 
appreciation,  not  merely  for  the  vul- 
garly comical,  but  for  the  humorous-pa- 
thetic elements  In  life.      It  is  not,  per- 
haps, easy  to  account  for  this  quality. 
We  are.  however,  disposed  to  trace  it 
partly    to    the   superior   vitality    of   a 
well-fed,    prospering,     and     sanguine 
race,  moving  freely  over  a  large  conti- 
nent, a  people  still  retaining  some  of  the 
pioneer  attributes,  accustomed  to  deal 
readily  with  many  novelties  of  situation, 
and  gathering  a  rich  experience  of  life. 
Curious  and  social  to  a  high  degree,  the 
ordinary  American,  even  when  narrowly 
confined   in   his   avocation,   gets   more 
knowledge  of  the  life  around  him,  and 
takes  more  Interest  in  his  fellows,  than 
the  onlinary  Englishman,  and  he  is  far 
more   communicative   and    more   emo- 
tional. His  refiections  and  his  emotions 
may  be,  usually  are,  very  superficial, 
but  they  Imply,  for  all  that  a  consider- 
ably more  complex  conscious  life  than 
is  to  be   found  anywhere  in   Europe. 
This,  at  any  rate,  Is  true  of  the  towns- 
man.     He  is,  therefore,  at  once  more 
serious  and  more  frivolous.       He  has 
more  material  to  stir  his  feelings,  and 
more  emotions  to  give  out      Life  still 
remains  for  him  more  of  an  adventure 
than   for  the  staider  Englishman;   he 
combines  a  quicker  observation   with 
acuter,  though  not  deep,  reflection,  and 
a  persistent  buoyancy  of  spirit. 
All    these    characteristics    evidently 


help  to  make  him  something  of  a  hu- 
morist     There  is  a  certain  cunning  of 
a  conquering  race  in  the  optimism  of 
America.      It  has  what  biologists  will 
call  a  ''survival  value."      A  party  of 
Americans  hung  up  by  the  prolonged 
stoppage  of  a  train  do  not  chafe  and 
fume  like  true-bom  Britons,   but  are 
easily  diverted  by  some  passing  eccen- 
tricity of  incident,  laughing  even  at  the 
awkwardness    of    their    predicament 
So  it  is  with  most  mishaps,  personal  or 
general;  there  is  a  natural  disposition 
to    seek    alleviation    by    finding   some^ 
quaint  aspect      Though  the  cultivated 
American  with  his  stock  of  good  tales 
is  often  tedious,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that 
the  ordinary  conversation  of  the  man 
in  the  street  Is  far  richer  In  little  turns 
of  genuine  humor  than  is  the  case  with 
us.  The  zest  for  comedy,  indeed,  often 
becomes  a  dangerous  obsession,  it  helps 
to  secure  toleration  or  immunity  for  all 
sorts  of  malpractices  in  politics  or  bus- 
iness.     Only  a  few  years  ago  a  New 
York  chief  of  police  was  able  to  con- 
tinue a  long  career  of  corruption  and 
inefficiency    because    of    certain    pic- 
turesque characteristics  which,  by  mak- 
ing him  a  target  for  popular  criticism, 
screened   him   from   the   anger  which 
would   have  demanded   his  dismlssat 
No  people  "bear  up  so  well"  against 
personal  losses  or  public  perils,  and  the 
Ughr-heai'ted  way  in  which  the  United 
States  can  plunge  into  a  Spanish  war 
or  a  new  world-policy  is  a  serious  men- 
ace to  its  safety  and  the  stability  of  its 
polity. 

Yet  along  with  this  light-heartedness 
there  is  a  certain  rectifying  quality  of 
sanity,  a  bedrock  of  instinctive  wis- 
dom. That  these  qualities  should  go 
together  ought  not  to  be  surprising.  Nor 
is  it  to  an  American.  In  this  country 
it  has  always  been  uncommonly  difficult 
for  us  to  associate  wit  even  with  the 
possibility  of  wisdom.  To  this  fact 
the  modern  connotation  of  the  word 
"wit"  itself  is  ample  testimony.  Thouglk 
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many  of  our  greatest  "wits"  have  been 
among  our  sages t  counsellors,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  "wit"  has  nearly  always 
proved  fatal  to  any  claims  for  serious 
consideration.  Persistent  and  obtru- 
sive dulness  is  recognized  as  almost  an 
essential  to  success  in  English  public 
life.  We  like  Jesters  to  amuse  us,  but 
we  always  distrust  them  in  what  we 
please  to  call  "the  practical  afitairs  of 
life."  It  Is  different  in  America.  The 
«uthor  of  successful  comic  verses  is  as 
likely  as  any  other  prominent  citizen 
;o  be  sent  to  London  to  represent  his 
country.  A  great  corporation  lawyer 
gains  and  does  not  lose  influence  in  bus- 
iness circles  because  he  is  known  as  a 
sparkling  after-dinner  speaker,  and  the 
reputation  of  being  a  successful  ran-' 
oonteur  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  bench 
may  often  go  far  to  determine  the  ap- 
pointment to  a  vacant  judgeship  or 
bishopric.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  as  it 
should  be.  Certainly  the  witty  writ- 
ers of  America  have  been  among  its 

Tbe  Nation. 


best  and  discreetest  citizens.  Some  of 
tbem,  like  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  fiay, 
have  attained  well-merited  reputation 
as  statesmen.  None  of  them,  as  would 
be  the  case  here,  are  disqualified  from 
exercising  a  serious  influence  upon 
their  countrymen  in  matters  of  grave 
moment  because  of  a  presumption  that 
wit  and  wisdom  grow  apart.  One  of 
the  most  searching  moral  indictments 
of  the  perils  of  the  aggressive  Imperia^ 
ism,  to  which  ill-advisers  were  striving 
to  commit  America  ten  years  ago,  fen 
from  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  "The 
Jumping  Prog."  Such  men  as  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells,  "Mr.  Dooley,"  and  "Mark 
Twain*'  rank  among  the  best  and  most 
earnest  political  and  moral  teachers  in 
their  country,  where  Jest  and  earnest 
are  not  kept  in  watertight  compart- 
ments. Nor  would  it  ever  occur  to  a 
modem  American  to  make  a  proverb  to 
announce  the  profound  discovery  that 
"there's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in 
Jest^' 


"ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  LADIES/' 


Just  now  in  England  we  feel  a  vivid 
interest  in  everything  that  is  French. 
Mr.  Melrose  has  chosen  a  good  moment 
for  publishing  a  translation  of  Madame 
Yvonne  Sarcey's  new  book  of  advice  to 
girls,  "The  Road  to  Happiness*'  (3s. 
6d.  net).  Incidentally  Madame  Sarcey 
enables  us  to  study  some  interesting 
types  of  very  young  French  women. 
In  her  preface  she  modestly  disclaims 
any  literary  talent  Here  is  her  ex- 
cuse for  writing: — "I  adore  youth  with 
an  overflowing  love.  I  desire  Its  happi- 
ness, and  try  to  serve  it  with  the  best 
of  my  powers."  Her  readers  will  not, 
we  think,  accept  this  verdict  as  it 
stands.  Madame  Sarcey  has  plenty  of 
literary  gift,  but  she  does  not  adore 
her  young  countrywomen  nor  will  she 
lead  any  one  to  fall  in  love  with  them 
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through  the  medium  of  her  pages.  She 
is  intending,  one  must,  however,  re- 
member, not  to  instruct  the  foreigner, 
but  to  edify  and  correct  the  French. 
Consequently,  no  doubt,  she  has  for- 
gone all  temptation  to  flattery.  We 
gather,  to  our  great  surprise,  that  the 
besetting  fault — or  should  we  say  de- 
fect?— of  the  rising  generation  of  culti- 
vated Parisian  women  is  depression. 
Madame  Sarcey  sets  herself  to  dose 
tbem  for  this  insidious  disease.  But 
for  the  moment  we  are  more  interested 
in  the  complaint  than  the  cure.  What 
ails  these  young  people  that  they  should 
be  so  sad? 

The  flrst  chapter  of  "The  Road  to 
Happiness*'  is  headed  "Bored  Youth." 
In  it  the  reader  is  Introduced  to  a 
young  lady  who  is  "bored  everywhere." 
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"He^  feelings  are  never  moved  any 
more  than  is  her  pity;  the  picturesque 
fn  men  and  things  escapes  her.  The 
absorbing  interest  of  work  in  all  its 
forms,  of  art  in  its  many  aspects  and 
ideas  which  upheave  this  simmering, 
round  old  world  of  ours,  everything — 
•ven  the  charm  of  little  children — 
leaves  her  indifferent."  Certainly  she 
neenis  a  very  dull  person!  Chapter  the 
•ec'ond  is  headed  **Luck,"  and  opens 
with  a  story  of  a  girl  of  nineteen  who 
committed  suicide  because  she  '^failed 
in  a  singing  examination  at  the  Con- 
servatoire." After  such  an  opening 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Madame 
Sarcey  complaining  bitterly  of  modem 
education,  which  is,  she  declares  upon 
the  authority  of  a  Paris  nerve  doctor,  a 
hotbed  for  neurasthenia.  Apparently 
there  is  just  now  a  rage  In  Paris  for 
making  girls  pass  public  examinations. 
Our  author  takes  us  to  a  large  hall  In 
the  Rue  Mabillon,  where  a  crowd  of 
girls,  accompanied  by  their  mothers, 
are  ranged  in  face  of  the  examiners. 
The  spectator  is  constrained,  we  are 
told,  to  divide  the  students  Into  two 
classes,  **the  brave  and  the  cowardly." 
The  latter  are  utterly  upset  and  "de- 
moralized" by  "the  smallest  unexpected 
check";  they  "at  once  dissolve  in  tears 
and  remain  stupidly  silent."  What  is 
the  object,  Madame  Sarcey  asks,  of 
forcing  girls  who  are  not  intended  to 
teach  through  what  is  evidently  to 
them  a  terrible  ordeal?  The  girl  who 
prepares  for  this  examination  is  too 
often  "thoroughly  disagi*eeable."  "She 
weeps  when  she  finds  herself  obliged  to 
spend  a  few  moments  in  company  with 
her  friends,  she  deliberately  refuses  the 
distractions  which  expand  a  arrowing 
mind.  The  destinies  of  France  might 
depend  upon  her  lesson-books,  and  she 
cries  with  a  tragic  air,  *I  haven't 
time!'  "  All  the  learning  which  made 
the  French  woman  of  a  former  genera- 
tion so  charming  is,  according  to  Mad- 
ame Sarcey.  left  out  of  a  modern  edu- 


cation. The  modem  girl  has  read  for 
a  purpose  till  she  cannot  read  for  pleas- 
ure. She  does  not  know  "how  to  re- 
ceive guests  pleasantly,  write  a  charm- 
ing letter,  wear  gracefully  a  dress  made 
at  home,  listen  with  discretion,  and 
speak  without  saying  silly  things." 
The  system  of  cramming  through 
which  she  has  passed  fits  her  for 
neither  simple  nor  intellectual  society. 
She  cannot  "prepare  a  dinner,  iron  a 
chemisette,  decorate  and  arrange  a 
room,  keep  house  economically,  balance 
the  budget  to  the  t>est  advantage,  take 
care  of  a  baby.  These  are  sciences  for 
which  I  look  in  vain  on  the  syllabus  of 
the  famous  teacher's  certificate."  On 
the  other  hand,  her  mental  attainments 
are  not  such  as  fit  her  for  less  homely 
duties.  All  the  graces  of  deportment 
are  neglected.  A  young  lady  will  shake 
handfi  with  her  elders  while  "allowing 
her  eyes  and  smile'  to  wander."  She  Is 
not  "in  touch  with  intellectual  move- 
ments," or  at  any  rate  she  has  not  the 
art  of  "discussing  them  with  modera- 
tion." She  is  unfitted  for  happiness  in 
any  sphere.  She  may  in  later  life  be 
conscientious  over  her  children;  she 
does  not  know  how  to  "bring  them  up 
with  delight."  Over-strenuous  work 
leads  to  over-strenuous  play,  and  it  la 
doubtful,  we  are  told,  whether  holidays 
are  as  much  enjoyed  as  they  used  to 
be.  Physical  like  mental  culture  may 
go  too  far.  "Nowadays  young  people 
go  in  too  much  for  amusements.  They 
are  palpitating,  insatiable,  mad  for 
movement  and  excitement;  as  soon  as 
one  entertainment  Is  over  another  must 
be  organized.  Matches  follow  picnics, 
and  dances  succeed  walks  or  rides:  and 
when  by  chance  they  are  not  distracted 
they  are  bored."  Hotter  and  hotter  be- 
comes Madame  Sarcey  in  condemnation 
of  examinations,  until  at  last  she  ex- 
claims that  they  are  of  no  use  at  all 
"except  to  frighten  away  husbands." 
Still,  of  course  the  majority  of  those 
who  take  the  redoubtable  "senior  cer- 
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tificate'*  do  marry,  but  even  then  Its 
evil  effects  are  not  over.  Young  mar- 
ried women  read  "philosophy/' — and 
Madame  Sarcey  means  by  philosophy 
the  works  of  Nietzsche  and  Schopen- 
hauer. Hand-in-hand  with  these  lu- 
gubrious guides  they  sound  the  very 
depths  of  low  spirits.  Their  "sole  am- 
bition is  this  depressing  dream:  to  be 
an  'individual* " ;  and,  "amid  a  medley 
of  words,'*  they  "only  rememl)er  that 
•I'  is  a  god,"  while  "the  psychological 
study  of  their  *I*  often  prevents  their 
observing  other  beings  with  a  *me'  de- 
serving of  pity  or  kindness,  l>eings  in 
whom  they  might  take  an  interest.'' 

Madame  Sarcey's  strictures  are  not 
altogether  applicable  to  England.  Nev- 
ertheless a  great  many  wise  persons  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  that  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  for  which  in  the  past 
they  fought  so  courageously.  Then* 
are  Just  now  so  many  instructed  fools, 
young  women  who  regard  all  educa- 
tion as  a  means  of  detecting  prejudice, 
and  then  confuse  prejudice  and  princi- 
ple. May  not  a  mental  strain  which 
stops  far  short  of  a  mental  breakdown 
overset  the  nice  balance  of  common- 
sense,  and  in  doing  so  endanger  the 
moral  poise?  The  fruit  of  folly  is 
poison.  Among  the  highest  educa- 
tional authorities  as  well  as  among 
mothers  of  families  there  are  great 
searchings  of  heart.  Reforms  should 
be  considered,  if  only  to  stem  the  tide 
of  reaction.  Absolute  absorption  in 
physical  culture  seems  as  bad  in  its 
results  as  absorption  in  mental.  It  is 
said  that  ih  the  rich  and  fashionable 
world,  the  world  which  brings  up  its 
daughters  simply  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  in  which  physical  perfection  is 
most  highly  prized  and  most  frequently 
attained,  the  aspirations  of  young 
women  have  been  materialized  to  an 
alarming  extent.  They  do  not  lack 
sense;  they  lack  sentiment.  Exorcise 
sentiment,  and  you  will  find  that  you 


have  knocked  out  a  great  deal  besides 
nonsense,  and  made  room  for  nothing 
but  the  love  of  money,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  only  medium  in  which 
happiness  lives. 

The  absolute  candor  with  which 
Madame  Sarcey  directs  her  young 
readers  and  their  mothers  to  set  their 
hearts  upon  a  satisfactory  marriage  is 
offensive  to  English  taste.  No  doubt 
she  would  say  that  we  are  all  hypo- 
crites about  this  matter  In  England, 
for  she  shows  a  great  deal  of  stereo- 
typed prejudice  against  us;  but  the  fact 
remains  that,  however  ardently  we  de- 
sire to  see  our  daughters  settled  in  life, 
we  like  our  ambition  to  be  decently 
hidden,  at  least  from  them,  and  we  do 
not  ask  for  their  conscious  co-opera- 
tion. The  chapter  headed  "How  to 
Become  Attractive  though  Plain"  con- 
tains some  advice  which  is  not 
"pretty";  but  whoever  read  a  French 
book  which  was  "pretty**  throughout? 
"Plain  people,"  Madame  Sarcey  encour- 
ages her  young  audience  to  recollect, 
"are  often  the  objects  of  the  great  pas- 
sions," and  she  tells  them  of  an  ac- 
tress who  accentuates  all  her  defects  of 
face  and  figure  so  that.  If  not  admira- 
ble, she  may  be  at  least  remarkable. 
"Ck>mpare  me  with  any  one  you  like." 
cries  the  actress  "you  will  find  no  one 
uglier.  And  this  discovery  delights 
her.**  Madame  Sarcey  would  have  her 
courage  emulated.  We  in  England 
would  not 

But  iic4ther  poverty  of  looks  nor 
riches  of  instruction  have  all  to  do  with 
the  growing  number  of  old  maids  in 
Paris.  The  race  for  husbands  is  be- 
coming Inevitably  harder,  and  these 
French  girls  are  warned  with  a  didacti- 
cism which  reminds  one  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  "Moral  Tales"  to  avoid  social 
pride.  We  are  told  of  a  charming 
young  woman  who,  having  no  "dot," 
never  married  at  all,  not  because  she 
had  no  chance  but  because  she  xcauH 
not  marry  the  chemist!    No  persuasion 
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would  induce  her.    She  was*  we  under- 
stand, wholly  without  excuse,  because 
she  did  not  dislike  him,  having  never 
seen   him!    No.    She  said   her  father 
was  in  a  public  office,  and  she  wished 
to  marry  a  soldier,— not  some  particu- 
lar soldier,  but  a  soldier  of  some  sort. 
Poor  romantic  child!    She  is  now,  we 
understand,  a  depressed  old  maid,  whUe 
the  shopkeeper  has  a  fortune,  shared  no 
doubt    by    some    more    worldly    wise 
young  lady,  who  after  all  has  perhaps 
passed  examinations,  and  may  also  be 
depressed.  The  folly  of  the  first  young 
person's  pride  is  increased,  apparently, 
by  the  fact  that  she  and  the  chemist 
had  a  cousin  in  common,  a  benevolent 
lady  who  endeavored  to  negotiate  the 
alliance!    May  one  in  France  not  as- 
pire to  a  social  position  other  than  that 
occupied  by  a  cousin's  cousin? 

What,  then,  is  the  summing  up  of 
Madame  Sarcey's  advice?  Well,  we 
think  it  might  be  stated  thus.  Give  up 
trying  to  be  clever,  and  try  to  be 
charming.      Try  harder  and  harder,  for 

The  Spectator. 


there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance.     Lit* 
tie  girls  should   be  taught  early   "to 
guide  their  luck."    Usefulness  Is  pleas- 
ing; therefore  be  aseful.      Unselfish- 
ness  is  charming;  therefore  be  unself- 
ish.      Reading  makes  a  good  talker; 
therefore  read — as   much  as  will  Im- 
prove your  talk.    Good  looks  fascinate; 
therefore  cultivate  them  to  tbe  best  of 
your  ability.       If  you  have  none,  re- 
gard ugliness  as  an  asset,  and  learn — ^In 
any    school — ^to    avoid    insignificance. 
Above  all,  cheer  up!    There  is  no  qual- 
ity so  repellent  as  melancholy.      Gk)od 
husbands  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing, and  all  love,  whether  of  husband, 
child,  or  friend,  must  be  consciously 
gained  and  retained  by  a  charm  which 
is   set   working  by  determined   effort. 
To  succeed  is  to  be  happy.    Somehow 
the  advice  grates  horribly  on  the  Eng- 
lish ear;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
explain  the  reason,  at  any  rate  not  to 
that     clever     and     charming     writer, 
Madame  Yvonne  Sarcey. 


TO  HIS  MAJESTY  KING  GEORGE. 

Sire,  while  the  heart  of  grief  is  not  yet  dumb 
For  him  we  loved,  how  well  can  scarce  be  said; 

While  still  the  music  of  the  muffled  drum 
Rolls  in  the  solemn  requiem  of  the  dead; 

For  you,  on  whom  the  instant  duties  lie 
Which  were  ordained  of  old  for  Kings  to  bear 

And  may  not  pause  for  death — we  lift  our  cry, 
"God  keep  you  in  His  care!" 

It  had  to  be  that  your  first  steps  should  fall 
Within  the  dreadful  shadow  thrown  across 

The  path  you  take  at  Destiny's  high  call. 
Lonely  alway,  and  lonelier  by  your  loss; 

Yet  if  our  prayers,  where  Hope  and  Memory  meet, 
If  loyal  service  laid  before  your  throne. 

Can  lend  you  comfort  and  confirm  your  feet. 
Then  are  you  not  alone. 

Nay,  there  is  set  beside  you,  near  and  dear. 
Your  Queen  and  ours,  the  gentle,  brave  and  wise. 
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Pit  Consort  by  the  claim  we  most  rerere— 
Her  English  love  of  home  and  homely  ties; 

And  there  is  that  Queen-Mother,  who  is  fain 
Through  bitter  tears  to  bless  your  work  begun; 

To  whom;  though  King  and  Emperor,  you  remain 
Just  her  beloved  son. 

Nor  comes  it  strange  to  you,  this  realm  of  yours; 

Your  eyes  have  seen  it,  crowned  with  large  inctease. 
Have  ranged  the  circuit  of  its  seas  and  shores, 

Canopied  by  the  covering  wings  of  Peace; 
Such  is  the  gift  he  guarded  close  for  you. 

Your  royal  Father,  such  his  fair  bequest, 
Who  saw  the  promise  of  his  task  come  true, 
And  so  lay  down  to  rest. 

Yet  may  we  pay  for  Peace  too  dear  a  price 
If,  lapped  in  confidence  and  careless  ease. 

We  let  the  summoning  need  of  sacrifice 
Find  us  with  sinews  soft  and  feeble  knees; 

Sire,  it  is  yours  to  lift  the  nation's  life 
Out  of  its  languor  ere  it  be  too  late. 

And  make  her  win  from  Peace  that  nobler  strife 
Which  keeps  a  country  great. 

The  ancient  splendor  falls  upon  your  brow! 

Take  up  your  heritage  with  both  your  hands! 
Call  us  to  shake  ourselves,  betimes  and  now. 

Free  of  the  snare  of  slumber's  silken  bands! 
See,  we  are  true  men  still,  a  patriot  breed; 

Still  to  our  storied  name  and  fame  we  cling; 

Give  but  the  sign,  we  follow  where  you  lead. 

For  God  and  for  the  King! 
Punch.  Otoen  Seaman, 


THE  SHRIVING  OP  BRIOKILNS. 


Wodiam  church  and  parsonage  lie  In 
the  hollow  half  a  mile  from  the  village. 
When  the  Clear  brims  full,  its  sopping 
meadows  are  wonderful  in  their  fresh 
paint-green — meadows  prankt  with 
starry  bogbean  and  shining  mimulus 
and  that  helleborine  on  whose  blossom 
trembles  the  constant  tear.  Never  did 
meadows  of  paradise  preach  more  of 
peace  and  joy.  The  parsonage  is  pure 
Tudor.  The  church,  with  lancet  win- 
dows and  pointed  arches,  lifts  to  the 


bhie  its  early  tower.  "1640"  is  on  the 
herring-bone  brickwork  of  the  tithe 
bam.  and  around  stand  the  great  elms 
that  complete  an  old  English  village. 
Arcady  here  beyond  doubt!  Yet  Ar- 
cady  never  seems  to  get  quite  the 
schoolmaster,  overseer,  parson  it 
wants. 

It  had  Parson  Pinchard,  forty  years 
of  him  with  his  policy  of  board  and 
screw.  His  hospitality  was  a  croquet 
party  In  July  at  the  Rectory;  and  one 
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remembers  how,  when  the  maid  clinked 
the  cups  and  saucers  outside  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  the  old  man  broke  into 
a  bitter,  querulous  "That's  right.  Break 
*em  all,  break  *em  all,"  before  his 
guests.  The  wretched  organ  in  Pin- 
chard's  day  ground  out  certain  hymn 
tunes  when  set  going,  and  there  were 
days  when  something  went  wrong  with 
the  machine.  But  the  story  that  once 
it  continued  to  play  the  Old  Hundredth 
after  it  should  have  stopped,  and 
played  on  when  carried  into  the  church- 
yard, was  made  at  the  Manor  House, 
where  Pinchard  and  his  services  were 
a  jest. 

After  the  screw  came  the  squarson. 
Mr.  Looserein  had  inherited  through 
Diana,  his  mother,  a  small  estate  in  a 
wretched  sporting  country  where  the 
only  fox-hunting  was  fox-hunting  afoot 
among  the  fells;  and  where  trout  ran 
eight  to  the  pound,  and  not  a  partridge 
was  to  be  seen.  He  followed  his 
father  as  rector,  the  living  being  in 
the  gift  of  the  family.  But  if  his 
father  bred  him  for  the  Church,  his 
mother  bore  him  for  the  chase.  He 
was  a  master  of  game,  and,  so  soon  as 
he  could,  exchanged  livings  with  a 
south-country  parson  and  found  him- 
self in  his  element  at  Wodiam.  There 
was  not  much  fencing  with  the  Wo- 
diam Hounds,  yet  he  contrived  to  get 
sport  all  through  the  season.  He  was 
cub-hunting  in  September,  and  he  had 
hunted  a  May  fox.  One  well  remem- 
bers him  on  that  roaring  gray!  It  was 
said  he  knew  the  note  of  every  dog 
and  bitch  in  the  pack. 

You  might  see  two  puppies  hanging 
about  the  Rectory  through  the  summer: 
they  scavenged  for  food  all  day,  and 
one  of  them  was  always  sticking  its 
nose  under  the  wire  netting  at  the 
Manor  farm  fowl-run  and  drawing  out 
the  bones  and  scraps  meant  for  the 
poultry. 

In  the  summer  he  got  as  much  trout- 
flshing  as  he  wanted  in  the  Clear.     He 


could  shoot  out  the  fly  with  an  under- 
hand cast,  and  into  the  wind,  as  well 
as  any  man:  there  was  a  little  flick  at 
the  end  of  the  throw  that  straightened 
the  last  few  inches  of  the  cast,  and 
the  fly  cocked  up  and  floated  over  the 
trout  in  a  lovely  way. 

Best  of  all  was  it  to  watch  him  deal 
with  driven  partridges  coming  down 
a  ravening  wind.  He  stood  well  back 
from  the  hedge  and  got  his  birds  better 
than  anybody  about  Wodiam.  There 
is  often  a  moment  when  birds  swing- 
ing over  the  hedge  see  the  gun  and 
flinch  the  fraction  of  a  second  ere  spin- 
ning off  to  right  or  left  or  up  into  the 
wind.  That  is  the  dead  point  of  flight; 
and  it  was  as  if  in  that  second  his  gun 
was  fastened  to  his  bird.  Many  shoot- 
ers know  that  feeling  at  times;  but  the 
squarson  seemed  to  know  it  at  all 
times.  He  was  six  or  seven  years  at 
Wodiam;  and  so  good  was  the  par- 
tridge-shooting and  trout-fishing,  and  so 
popular  was  he  with  the  Hunt,  he 
might  have  been  there  to-day  had  not 
an  uncle  left  him  a  small  property  in 
the  Midlands,  where  the  hunting  is  far 
better.  He  shoots  with  two  gims  now, 
and  has  two  or  three  of  the  cleverest 
fencers  in  the  county.  Wodiam  hears 
of  him  now  and  then. 

It  is  curious  he  yet  wears  a  white 
tie,  and  will  not  hunt  in  pink.  After 
all,  if  his  mother  bore  him  for  the 
chase,  his  father  bred  him  for  the 
Church. 

It  is  recalled  that  he  never  was 
known  In  Wodiam  to  speak  a  foul  word 
of  man  or  woman,  or  to  do  a  mean 
thing. 

•  •••••• 

After  the  screw  and  the  squarson 
came  the  saint.  Spiritually  Wodiam 
had  hibernated  for  the  best  part  of  a 
generation  under  Pinchard  and  Loose- 
rein.  It  awoke  when  Mr.  Cope  came 
in.  He  brought  his  curate  Chasuble — 
by  whom  he  was  outcoped.  They 
stirred  the  people  of  Wodiam  in  truth. 
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They  raised  the  Cross  on  high,  where 
Loosereiu  had  raised  the  brush. 

The  fire  at  the  altar  was  lit, .  and 
whilst  they  reigned  at  Wodiani  it  was 
never  suffered  to  burn  low.  They 
prayed  for  the  dead  where  their  fore- 
runners had  barely  prayed  for  the  liv- 
ing. Dissent  between  Mr.  Cope  and 
his  Protestant  flock  broke  out  of 
course.  It  grew  hot.  The  tempera- 
ture at  Wodiam  Church  may  have  been 
low  even  for  Flint  and  Stubbage  for 
years  past  Now  it  was  altogether  too 
high.  There  was  so  much  lovingkind- 
ness  about  Mr.  Cope  that,  left  to  him- 
self, he  might — or  might  not — have  hit 
it  off  somehow  with  his  people.  But 
Chasuble  would  not  suffer  him  this 
weakness.  Chasuble  saw  to  the  choir, 
Chasuble  arranged  ail  the  musical 
work.  Chasuble  bundled  out  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  churchwardens  who  had 
played  the  organ  in  the  days  of  the 
screw  and  the  squarson. 

He  went  about  with  a  sword  where 
Mr.  Cope  might  often  have  gone  about 
with  a  salve. 

For  long  It  had  been  a  habit  of  some 
of  the  flock  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bbenezer 
Jones  to  stray  to  Wodiam  Church  in 
the  evening  after  hearkening  to  Eben- 
ezer  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Looserein 
had  thinned  out  the  straying  sheep. 
Chasuble  extirpated  them.  Chapel  was 
packed  muniiug  and  evening.  Chasuble 
caused  a  run  on  Ebenezer. 

Yet.  oddly,  what  brought  things  to  a 
head  was  an  act  not  by  Chasuble  but 
by  Mr.  Cope.  The  assistant  teacher 
in  the  school  was  seen  to  pass  a  letter 
to  a  member  of  the  choir.  Mr.  Cope 
himself  saw  it,  and  he  deeply  resented 
it,  and  raised  the  matter  at  a  meeting 
of  the  school  committee.  It  was  a 
love-letter — and  God  is  Love.  But 
against  the  wish  of  Chasuble,  Mr.  Cope 
would  not  overlook  the  offence.  He 
would  have  sacrificed  the  girl  had  she 
been  bis  daughter.  She  had  to  go; 
and — ^so   perplexing    are    the   currents 


and  cross-currents  of  life  even  in  a  lit- 
tle English  village — Ebenezer  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cope  praising  this  dismissal  as  an 
act  of  godliness!  The  committee 
split,  two-thirds  being  coolly  with 
Mr.  Cope,  and  one-third  hot  against 
him. 

God  is  I^ve,  but  it  does  not  always 
work  out  so  in  the  management  of  a 
village  school. 

The  angry  minority  went  on  Sundays 
to  the  neighboring  village  three  miles 
from  their  beef  and  batter  pudding, 
and,  one  by  one,  the  members  of  the 
cool  majority  dropped  away,  till  finally 
one  evening  when  Mr.  Cope  was  sick 
and  in  bed,  Chasuble — who  in  this  par- 
ticular school  quarrel  had  sought  peace 
— ^preached  to  Chasuble. 

And  now  it  was  really  borne  In  on 
Mr.  Cope,  after  three  years  of  spirit- 
ual wrestling,  that  the  heathen  of  Wo- 
diam were  not  to  be  converted.  Flint 
and  Stubbage  worshipped  gods  that 
were  not  his  gods.  He  could  not  break 
them,  and  could  not  root  them  out.  Is 
there  any  heathen  so  heathen  as  he 
whose  images  take  the  forms  of  man- 
gel-wurzels  and  tegs? 

So  he  made  ready  to  go  to  a  parish 
where  his  services  would  be  more  avail- 
ing. But  be  did  not  go  without  one 
last  service  which  Wodiam  can  never 
forget.  Mr.  Cope  had  always  been  re- 
spected, even  by  some  of  his  angriest 
critics,  as  a  good  man.  It  was  felt 
that  he  wrought  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  on  the  morning  of  bis  last  service 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  village  had 
gathered  to  take  leave  of  him.  Farm- 
ers, gentry,  poor,  made  the  largest  con- 
gregation the  oldest  villager  in  Wodiam 
could  recall.  As  If  to  prick  their  con- 
sciences he  dealt  more  tenderly  with 
his  protestants  than  he  had  dealt  since 
he  first  entered  the  place.  He  preached 
at  nobody;  and  as  the  service  drew  to 
a  close  even  Flint  and  Stubbage  began 
to  ask  themselves— had  they  not  perse- 
cuted a  man  who  after  all  was  not  so 
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dangerous  a  papist  as  they  had 
thought? 

It  was  at  this  point,  Just  when 
thoughts  of  delicious  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding— which  wa«  so  good  on  Sundays 
at  Wodlam  that  one  could  hardly  help 
eating  a  whole  slice  of  it  ere  taking  a 
mouthful  of  the  beef — began  to  affect 
the  congregation  almost  visibly,  that  an 
astounding  thing  befel.  The  Squire's 
sister  saw  it,  and  grew  hot  and  cold  all 
over.  In  the  dead  silence  a  figure  in 
white  draperies  came  into  the  aisle 
from  somewhere,  perhaps  the  vestry, 
and  at  a  sign  from  Chasuble  walked 
up  and  knelt  before  Mr.  Cope  and  with 
great  solenmlty  was  borne  into  the 
'bosom  of  the  church. 

The  sot,  the  unspeakable  of  Wodiam, 
Brickllns,  the  man  who  had  been  before 
the  beaks  twenty  times  and  more,  he 
who  had  been  in  quad  over  and  again 
—draped  In  white,  the  repentant  sin- 
mer,  absolved  by  Mr.  Cbpe!  It  is  no 
use  to  argue  and  say  such  things  don't 
happen  in  prosy  England.  They  hap- 
pened. 

Wodiam  stared  as  if  a  slab  in  the 
aisle  had  suddenly  raised  Itself  and  a 
Beaurepark  had  come  up  in  his  shroud. 

The  Saturday  ReTlew. 


Wodiam  forgot  its  batter  pudding  and 
steaming  Brussels  sprouts. 

After  that  the  sublime  words  "Keep 
your  hearts  and  minds,"  the  organ,  and 
the  stream  of  folk  winding  down  the 
church  path  into  the  road.  Ho^w 
peaceful  and  beautiful  that  windinir 
stream  looks  to  one  who  watches  it  a 
mile  away  on  the  thymy  side  of  the 
great  down  above  Wodiam — how  often 
one  has  seen  it  thus  winding  home  to 
broad  beans  and  bacon  in  the  cottage, 
and  to  tender  melting  undercut  in  the 
farmhouse! 

So  Mr.  Cope  exchanged,  and  Wodiam 
was  left  to  recover  as  best  it  mi^rht 
from  the  shock  of  seeing  Brickilns  in 
white,  a  shriven  man.  Mr.  Ck>pe  and 
Chasuble  left  the  village  and  have 
never  been  seen  there  since.  The 
whole  thing  i«  now  like  a  dream  to 
those  who  saw  it:  and  there  are  one  or 
two  who  still  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  whether  it  was  the  Christian 
charity  of  Mr.  Coi>e — who  beyond  rea- 
sonable doubt  was  a  good  man — or  the 
vengeance  of  Chasuble  that  did  it;  or 
whether  it  may  not  have  been  the 
stroke  of  God. 

Charge  A,  B,  Dewar, 


THE  STYLE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 


The  story  may  be  apocryphal,  but  it 
Is  told  of  a  well-known  poet  that  his 
wife,  coming  one  morning  into  his 
study,  set  him  to  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  that  his  son  coming  in 
a  littie  later  and  finding  him  so  en- 
gaged, the  poet  said,  "My  boy,  you 
should  *  always  read  the  Bible;  there's 
nothing  like  it  for  your  style." 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  what  the 
poet  so  unexpectedly  said.  The  Au- 
thorized Version  is  the  work  of  no  man ; 
Its  history  Is  one  of  growth  from  ren- 
dering to  rendering.  Each  had  Its  own 
associations  of  sacred  memories,  and 


each  came  nearer,  in  its  turn,  to  the 
speech  and  mind  of  the  English  people, 
on  which  each,  in  turn,  reacted.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  Bible  and  the  English 
language  had  their  full  effect  on  each 
other,  moulding,  purifying,  and  inspir- 
ing. So  that,  at  last,  our  Authorized 
Version  is  not  strictiy  the  work  of 
King  James's  revisers;  it  represents 
the  general  consensus  of  the  English 
people.  The  quaint,  the  accidental, 
the  pedantic  elements  have  been  cor- 
rected away,  till  the  volume  is,  one 
might  say,  English  beyond  any  other 
book,  everybody's  English.      The  Blbli- 
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57al  scholar  can  recognize  at  a  glance  in 
a  hundred  places*  no  doubt,  the  Hebrew 
or  the  Greek  behind  the  rendering,  but 
the  whole  does  not  read  like  a  transla- 
tion.' Even  to  those  who  read  the 
•Oreek  Testament  freely  enough,  the 
Authorized  Version  Is  more  essentially 
the  Word  of  God— it  comes  nearer 
liome,  its  words  are  Instinct  with  more 
^auty,  and  carry  more  association; 
there  are  chords  of  sympathy  within  us 
which  the  Greek  speech  of  common  life 
In  Roman  Asia  will  not  readily  make 
vibrate,  but  which  respond  in  an  In- 
stant to  the  simpler  and  nobler  speech 
of  the  generations  that  made  our  Ref- 
ormation. It  is  in  such  language  that 
God  and  Nature  speak  to  us — ^in  words 
that  need  no  dictionary,  for  the  mean- 
ing of  which  we  need  no  papyrus  frag- 
ments to  enlighten  us. 

What  the  language  of  the  English  Bi- 
ble can  do  for  those  who  will  read  it 
with  feeling  and  surrender  we  know 
from  the  books  of  John  Bunyan  and  the 
speeches  of  John  Bright.  Indeed,  if  a 
man  of  letters  hopes  to  reach  the  hearts 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  will  learn 
in  the  Bible  the  way  to  do  it.  "As  a 
woman  over-curiously  trimmed  is  to  be 
mistrusted,  so  Is  a  speech,*'  said  Rob- 
inson of  Leyden,  and  we  still  think  so. 
It  is  the  minor  poets  who  embroider 
their  phraseology;  the  greater  use  lan- 
guage as  simple  as  their  thoughts,  and 
find  in  it  a  vehicle  sufficient  for  all  they 
have  that  is  noble,  deep,  and  eternal.  In 
a  day  when  papers  and  publishers 
thrust  upon  us  each  October  some  en- 
tirely new  genius,  the  poet's  advice  is 
sound:  "My  boy,  you  should  always  read 
the  Bible;  there's  nothing  like  It  for 
your  style."  To  train  a  taste  for  pure 
English,  there  is,  indeed,  nothing  like 
It.  The  old  practice  of  reading  the 
daily  portion  is  an  education  in  itself, 
<]uite  apart  from  the  religious  value  of 
it.      When  the  simple  pleasantry  of  set- 

i  Professor  Moulton  says  exactly  opposite 
of  tbis. 


ting  a  man  or  woman  to  search  for 
some  strange  phrase  In  "the  third  verse 
of  the  second  of  Hezekiab"  Is  so  fatally 
effective,  even  with  reading  people,  one 
feels  that  we  are  running  some  risk  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  great  element  of 
Inheritance,  which.  In  every  race,  is  the 
first  condition  of  culture.  "A  good 
head  and  a  good  Inheritance"  are  what 
Goethe  said  a  poet  needed.  What  be- 
comes of  us  and  our  literature,  when 
the  factor  he  means  by  inheritance 
grows  so  frail  and  faint? 

But  we  may  go  further,  for  the  seven 
generations  of  translators  did  not  cre- 
ate the  style  of  the  English  Bible  by 
deliberately  thinking  of  it,  nor  did  the 
original  writers  give  them  great  mod- 
els In  any  such  spirit  No  one  would 
readily  call  Paul  and  Isaiah  great  styl- 
ists, but  they  are  masters  of  the  great 
style,  none  the  less,  and  It  is  not  to  be 
mastered  by  other  method«  than  theirs. 
To  take  tlie  age  of  Paul,  we  find  men 
of  letters  dominated  more  and  more  by 
a  passion  for  style,  for  exquisite 
phrase,  and  delicate  rhythm.  In  gen- 
eral, they  achieved  what  they  sought 
with  such  care.  The  variation  of  con- 
sonants, the  purity  of  vowels,  the  delib- 
erate selection  of  noun  and  verb,  and, 
above  all,  the  balance  that  makes  a  sen- 
tence carry  itself,  and  the  assonance 
that  stamps  the  thought  unforgettably 
upon  the  mind — all  these  arts  of  writ- 
ing they  knew  and  they  practised  with 
extraordinary  cunning  and  success.  Yet 
their  works  are  dead,  with  one  excep- 
tion. 

The  greatest  contemporary  author- 
ity on  the  prose-writing  of  antiquity, 
Norden.  in  his  "Kunstprosa,"  remarks 
how  vividly  some  of  Paul's  chapters 
stand  out  in  this  wilderness  of  studied 
failures.  In  the  8th  of  Romans  and 
the  13th  of  I.  Corinthians,  his  ear 
catches  again  the  note  that  made  the 
great  literature  of  Greece.  How  came 
it  there?  and  how  did  the  Authorized 
Version  come  to  keep  it,  when  by  care- 
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fnl  attention  to  participles  and  aorists 
it  is  so  easy  to  destroy  every  vestiice  of 
life  In  the  most  llTlng  of  Greek  au- 
thors? 

The  truth  is  familiar  enough,  that 
style  comes  from  within.  That  beauty 
is  skin-deep  is  a  proverb  that  has  Itself 
been  called  skin-deep.  Complexion  and 
the  bright  eye  come  from  within,  from 
health  of  system,  and  even  then  the 
real  beauty  Implies  something  more — 
some  health  and  freedom  of  spirit,  fac- 
ulties of  love  and  insight  that  are  more 
deeply  rooted  and  native  than  any 
health  of  body,  and  harder  to  acquire. 
80  with  style,  the  roots  are  within  and 
out  of  sight  "What  is  to  move  the 
heart  must  come  from  the  heart," 
Goethe  said.  The  first  thing  is  to  let 
the  thought  have  its  own  words;  give  it 
others,  and  it  is  David  in  SauVs  armor, 
a  certain  prey  for  the  Philistine.  But 
let  it  alone  to  find  its  own  words,  and 
it  will  reach  them,  and  then  it  is  free 
and  master  of  all  its  powers.  The 
language  must  be  "inevitable,"  as 
Wordsworth  put  it,  and  then  the 
thought  has  its  way.  And  then,  too, 
we  can  see  what  it  is,  and  it  will  do 
battle  on  its  own  account,  never  to  fall 
but  before  another  thought  of  greater 
force  and  truth.  If  a  man  will  let  hie 
thought  clothe  itself,  there  is  no  limit 
to  what  depths  and  heights  of  truth  he 
may  reach,  for  in  this  process  thought 
clears  and  purifies  itself — ^grows 
stronger,  and  sheds  false  and  accidental 
elements — and  gets  into  the  atmosphere 
of  truth.  And  when  it  comes  forth, 
it  comes  with  a  music  that  Is  a  pledge 
of  its  truth,  with  a  gladness  that  wins 
and  captures  belief.  When  Spenser 
drew  Una,  who  is  Truth,  with  **a  sun- 
shinie  face,"  he  knew  well  what  he  was 
doing. 

Spenser's  allegory  may  help  us  still 
further,  for  it  was  not  till  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  had  been  set  free  from  Pride 
and  from  Falsehood,  Pride's  ally,  till  he 

Tbe  Nation. 


had  suffered  and  bled  for  Truth,  that  he 
saw  Truth  in  all  her  beauty.  When 
we  find  Truth  with  all  its  music  and 
sunshine  in  the  words  of  a  poet  or  a 
religious  teacher — when  his  style  is 
strong  and  pure  with  the  simplicity  and 
iwwer  of  great  music— we  may  b#  sure 
it  is  no  accident,  no  happy  gift  of 
chance:  he  has  fought  and  suffered,  he 
has  been  set  free  from  Pride  and  False- 
hood, and  with  the  simple  and  penitent 
surrender  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  he 
has  given  himself  to  the  service  of 
Truth  and  conquered  for  her,  and  seen 
her  without  her  veil — "the  sunshinie 
face."  Such  a  sight  once  reached,  a 
ihan's  own  face  is  transfigured. 

Does  it  seem  that  we  have  strayed 
very  far  from  the  Bible?  Or  Is  it  clear 
that,  when  Isaiah  and  Paul  can  speak 
as  they  do,  their  style  itself  ought  to 
tell  us  where  they  have  been,  and  what 
company  they  have  kept?  "Truth-lov- 
ing Isaiah"  is  a  phrase  which  Clement 
of  Alexandria  uses.  The  great  style 
comes  from  the  great  heart,  and  if  we 
have  anything  of  the  open  heart  our- 
selves, the  great  style  will  take  us 
straight  back  to  the  great  heart,  and 
that  is  what  real  literature  does  for  us. 
It  takes  us  into  the  very  sanctuary  of 
a  great  man's  spirit,  and  makes  us  see 
as  he  sees,  feel  as  he  feels — trains  us 
to  independent  sight  and  independ^it 
feeling — and  sets  us  free  from  pride 
and  falsehood,  and  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  truth  that  makes  life  a 
real  thing,  full  of  power  and  happiness. 

The  real  "sublime,"  Longinus  said, 
gives  the  soul  wings;  it  soars  on  high 
with  a  pulse  of  gladness  and  gaiety, 
and  is  as  pleased  with  what  it  reads  as 
if  it  had  itself  given  It  birth. 

This  is  true  of  all  real  literature. 
And  how  true  it  is  of  the  Bible  we  shall 
find  out  if  we  only  read  it  with  the 
honest  surrender  of  mind  that  we  give 
to  all  great  work  in  literature  and  in 
art  and  In  music,  and  in  life  Itself. 
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*The  fact  lay  beyond  a  doubt,  though 
of  course  not  beyond  a  doubter."  In 
this  characteristic  sentence  the  author 
gives  us  the  key  at  once  to  the  charms 
and  defects  of  his  popular  works.  Dr. 
Lowell  is,  In  fact,  an  advocate — he  him- 
self talks  of  "his  brief— and  should 
be  Judged,  not  for  the  correctness  of 
his  conclusions,  but  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  presents  a  particular  and  a 
possible  view.  If  the  critic  be  al- 
lowed to  take  up  this  attitude,  he  can 
have  little  but  admiration  for  the 
whole-souled  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who 
has  devoted  his  abilities,  his  resources, 
and  his  energies  to  the  promulgation  of 
his  own  convictions  as  to  the  origin, 
the  relations,  and  the  fate  of  the  glol)e 
we  inhabit. 

We  are  most  familiar  with  Dr.  Lo- 
well's view  of  its  relationships  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  present  state  of  the 
planet  Mars,  which  he  takes  to  be  an 
Earth  advanced  towards  its  end.  He 
has  in  previous  books  emphasized  the 
general  nature  of  the  fate  that  awaits 
us — want  of  water.  He  has  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  a  desert  belt  on  our 
Earth  where  water  Is  already  scarce, 
even  in  spite  of  the  size  of  our  oceans; 
and  from  a  spot  on  this  belt,  where  he 
has  pitched  his  own  observatory,  he 
watches  the  much  severer  needs  of  our 
twin  planet  But  in  the  present  work 
his  Imagination  takes  a  wider  flight:  he 
essays  to  trace  the  history  of  our  solar 
system  from  its  origin  to  its  probable 
end.  It  is  a  noble  theme  and,  of 
course,  not  a  new  one;  though,  consid- 
ering its  vital  importance  to  us.  It  Is 
rather  surprising  how  few  than  how 
many  have  been  the  attempts  to  sketch 
the  outlines.  The  great  Laplace  with 
diffidence  devoted  a  page  or  two  of  his 
immortal  work  to  it;  and,  considering 

*  **The  Bvolation  of  Worlds.'*  Bv  Porcival 
Lowell.  (New  York:  The  MAomlllAn  Oom- 
panj.   lOi.  6d.  net.) 


their  tentative  nature,  his  suggestions^ 
have  stood  the  attacks  of  time  remark- 
ably well.  Even  at  the  present  day, 
though  the  cry  has  gone  up  to  abandon 
the  old  ship,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  more 
generally  trustworthy  vessel  than  the 
old  "Nebular  Hypothesis." 

Dr.  Lowell,  however,  puts  to  sea  with 
confidence  in  a  boat  that  he  may  have 
built  himself,*  but  is  singularly  like 
others  that  have  been  laid  down  of  late 
years.  He  traces  our  origin  as  a  sys- 
tem to  the  disturbance  caused  in  our 
sun  by  the  near  approach  of  some  dark 
body — some  celestial  "tramp"  sailing- 
through  space  without  proper  lights — 
and  the  consequent  conversion  of  the 
sun  Into  a  spiral  nebula  by  tidal  action. 
He  supports  his  argument  by  appeal  to 
the  photographs  of  the  region  round 
Nova  Persei,  "the  new  star  of  the  new 
century,"  which  showed  an  apparently 
expanding  nebula.  But  most  astron- 
omers  believe  that  the  movement  in- 
dicated was  that  of  illumination 
merely,  which  successively  reached 
the  outlying  portions  of  a  vast,  previ- 
ously existing,  but  uniUumlnated  neb- 
ula; and  they  see  no  difficulties  in  the 
continuous  resemblance  of  successive 
photographs  on  this  hVpothesis  greater 
than  those  in  tracing  similarity  be- 
tween successive  sections  of  an  object 
prepared  for  the  microscope.  At  this 
"truly  marvellous  mimicry,"  however. 
Dr.  Ix)weirs  "common  sense  Instinc- 
tively shies,"  and  the  usually  adopted 
view  is  dismissed  with  the  same  facil- 
ity as  the  "doubter"  above  mentioned. 
Having  assumed  the  nature  of  his  ini- 
tial catastrophe.  Dr.  Lowell  does  his 
best  to  add  color  to  the  picture.  He 
calculates  how  much  warning  we  might 
have  of  such  an  impending  danger,  and 

^  The  doubt  it  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  F.  R.  Moolton  and  T.  C.  Ohamerlln,  for  In- 
stance, do  net  oocnr  in  Dr.  Peroival  LowelPs 
book. 
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concludes  that  the  **trainp"  would  be 
visible  by  reflected  sunlight  in  our 
large  telescopes  some  27  years  before 
it  would  be  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye;  and  before  this  might  be  inferred 
frOm  perturbations  of  the  planets.  Once 
seen  by  the  eye,  it  would  leave  u«  only 
a  few  years  to  live,  and  the  last  stages 
of  approach  would  of  course  be  the 
most  rapid.  ''Day  and  night  alone  of 
our  astronomic  relations  would  remain. 
It  would  be  like  going  mad  and  yet  re- 
maining conscious  of  the  fact.'*  Dr. 
Lowell's  analogy  may  be  taken  in  an- 
other sense,  for  in  picturing  the  origin 
of  the  earth  he  has  supposed  us  present 
as  witnesses.  It  may  readily  be  imag- 
ined how  quickly  his  pictures  found 
their  distorted  way  into  the  pages  oi 
the  Daily  Press! 

Having  started  the  system  in  this 
sensational  manner,  Dr.  Lowell  sur- 
veys its  present  state.  Here  he  is  on 
firmer  ground,  and  the  careful  studies 
made  of  the  planets  by  himself  and  his 
assistants  at  his  observatory  at  Flag- 
staff provide  him  with  rich  material. 
Though  by  no  means  free  from  bias, 
these  chapters  are  well  worth  the  close 
attention  of  all  astronomers.  The  plate 
showing  the  spectra  of  the  major  plan- 
ets at  the  red  end  is  a  most  striking 
one,  though  it  has  of  course  appeared 
before  in  the  regular  publications  of 

Th9   Timet. 


tlTe  observatorj'.  There  is  a  steady  pro- 
gression in  the  spectra  according  to 
distance  from  the  sun,  which  Dr.  LiO- 
well  ascribes  to  a  corresponding  change 
of  type  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  plan- 
ets, with  good  reason;  though  another 
explanation  which  takes  account  of  ten- 
uous matter  existing  in  interplanetary 
space  is  ateo  quite  possible. 

The  manner  of  our  probable  end  has 
already  been  hinted  at.    **With  the  loss 
of  water  and  of  air  all  possibility  of 
development  departs,"  and  the  planets 
will  thus  die  in  turn  as  their  water  and 
air  supply  fails.    "In  planets  it  is  the 
grandchildren"    (such    as    our    moon) 
"that  die  first;  then  the  children"  (Hars 
and  the  Earth),  "and  lastly  their  sur- 
viving parent"  (the  Sun),  whose  "store 
of  heat    .    .    .    must  some  day  give 
out" — until    the    advent    of    another 
"tramp"  starts  the  cycle  again.      For 
the  birth  and  death  of  a  solar  system 
is  but  a  brief  and  constantly-recurring 
incident  in  the  long  history  of  the  stellar 
universe — ^here  Dr.  Lowell  will  find  no 
lack  of  support  from  others.      If  his 
clear  and  convincing  account  of  the 
manner  in   which   the  incident  takes 
place  in  some  way  fails  to  convince  us, 
he  has  at  any  rate  given  us,  as  he  al- 
ways does,  a  charmingly  readable  book, 
and  one  from  which  a  great  deal  may 
be  learnt  by  all  classes  of  readers. 
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The  eighteenth  century  is  the  earliest 
with  which  we  really  feel  kinship. 
Elizabethan  Englishmen,  with  their 
splendid  heroism,  their  literary  emi- 
nence, and  their  healthy  vigor — drink- 
ing beer  for  breakfast,  and  not  object- 
ing to  wholesale  slaughter  in  the  fifth 
act  of  a  poetical  melodrama — are  alto- 
gether above  our  puny  modern  exist- 
ence. The  blatant  profligacy  of  the 
Restoration    disgusts    us,    whilst    the 


Oromwellian  period  showed  Noncon- 
formity rampant.  But  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  its  philosophers  and  Its 
narrowed  scheme  of  existence,  was 
father  of  that  unrestful  and  progres- 
sively disturbed  nineteenth  century  out 
of  which  we  ourselves  have  emerged. 
And  so  to  that  we  can  look  with  some 
of  the  sympathy  which  comes  from 
comprehension,  as  opposed  to  the  more 
remote  standpoint  of  historical  admira- 
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tlon.  Itet  we  are  told  there  is  only  a 
limited  interest  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. If  so,  the  output  of  books  on  the 
subject  shows  that  publishers  must  be 
even  worse  Judges  of  what  the  public 
wants  than  is  generally  supposed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  has  been  dealt  with  in  a 
series  of  monographs  which  enable  us 
to  know  the  habits  and  the  associate  of 
every  worthy  of  that  epoch.  Prom 
Pope  to  Fox,  from  Johnson  to  Sheridan, 
from  Swift  to  Olive,  we  know  them  all 
at  least  as  well  as  half  the  acquaint- 
ances we  nod  to  each  day  in  the  streets. 
Some  still  wait  to  liave  the  flni^l  word 
said  about  them.  Now  one  more  how- 
ever has  been  finally  dealt  with.  It 
may  have  been  the  ponderous  and  pro- 
lix book  by  Professor  Cross  on  the  au- 
thor of  Tristram  Shandy  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  more  epigrammatic 
writer  to  the  theme.  Anyhow,  Mr. 
Walter  Sichel  has  now  crystallized 
Sterne,'  and  has  said  the  last  word  on 
him  in  brilliant  fashion. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Sichel  has  suffered  un- 
der the  redundancy  of  his  own  verbi- 
age. His  historical  knowledge,  his  in- 
dustry in  research,  and  a  certain  indi- 
vidualistic flavor  about  his  literary 
style  have  won  appreciative  esteem. 
But  he  had  submerged  them  all  in  a 
torrent  of  words.  With  intimate 
familiarity  with  his  themes,  he  told 
everything  with  copious  fluency, 
forgetting  that  condensation  and  the 
art  of  omitting  the  superfluous  are 
not  to  be  despised  in  an  age  which  likes 
biography  in  a  single  volume.  At  last 
he  has  refrained  from  crushing  the  nut 
of  his  theme  beneath  the  anvil  of  his 
verbosity.  Upon  Sterne  he  is  concise, 
and  the  slight  artificiality  of  his  pol- 
ished sentences  exactly  suits  his  theme. 
This  is  certainly  the  book  In  which  the 
author  has  found  both  himself  and  his 
subject      Here,  at  half  the  price,  is  a 

^  **Steme."  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 
8a.  6d.  net. 


volume  more  sumptuous  than  we 
usually  get  for  sixteen  shillings,  with 
illustrations  mounted  on  brown  paper 
and  an  air  of  combining  a  memorial 
edition  with  one  that  is  perfectly  com- 
fortable to  handle. 

The  text  of  this  thoughtful  and  some* 
what  original  study  is  that  Sterne  was 
phantasmal.  Here  was  at  once  his  dis- 
tinction as  an  artist,  bis  drawback  aa 
a  man.  His  unreality  was  the  real 
key  to  his  evasive  and  slightly  erratic 
career.  Sterne  was  a  bom  philan- 
derer. That  tinged  his  life  and  his 
writings.  He  was  always  playing  with 
emotions,  always  himself  as  invulner- 
able as  a  shadow.  Mr.  Sichel  takes 
Sterne's  existence  both  in  life  and  in 
bis  writings  as  a  shadowgraph,  and 
therein  he  shows  his  wisdom.  Other 
writers  have  broken  this  eighteenth- 
century  butterfly  on  the  wheel  of  the^ 
actualities  of  civilization.  At  last  he^ 
is  recognized  as  a  fascinating  irrespon- 
sible whimsy,  and  so  we  can  allocate 
him  evermore. 

Yet  Mr.  Sichel  has  cleverly  discerned 
a  continuity  in  the  thoughts  of  Sterna 
that  no  one  previously  suspected.    The^ 
very  early  Reverie  of  the  Nvns  striken 
the  same  chord  as  is  heard  in  the  final 
Journal  to  Eliza,  now  first  published, 
and  which  possesses  only  two  interest- 
ing pages  in  its  twenty-three  thousand 
words  of  middle-aged  amorousness.    It 
is  new,  too,  to  learn  how  long  lasted 
the  infiuence  of  that   Ranelagh  siren 
Kitty  de  Fourmantelle.       Her  elusive 
personality  is  found  again  and  again 
by  Mr.  Sichel,  and  this  is  much  more 
interesting  than  the  stress  laid  on  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Sterne  was  own  cousin 
to     Mrs.     Montagu.      Sterne,     as     a 
preacher,  was  as  dull  as  Mrs.  Sterne  in 
real  life.      It  lends  a  sting  to  the  criti- 
cism  of  Sterne  that  he  should  have 
been  a  parson,  but  one  Is  inclined  at 
least  partially  to  forgive  him  when  we 
remember  that  he  married  that  fear- 
fully   dull    Elizabeth    Lumley.      His; 
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sparkle  seemed  to  revel  in  dull  women; 
most  of  us  would  have  politely  con- 
cealed a  yawn  during  a  long  conversa- 
tion witli  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Vesey,  and 
hardly  proved  polite  enough  completely 
to  conceal  the  same  Involuntary  tend- 
ency if  we  had  to  endure  much  of  the 
society  of  that  most  loved  Eliza  Draper. 
Still  Sterne  never  was  really  in  love 
with  any  of  them,  for  he  only  trifled 
with    love.       He   was    a    born    senti- 
mentalist, and  to  him  literature  owes 
alike  the  type  and  the  word.    It  was 
«over  sentiment  that  he  could  wax  en- 
thusiastic, and  it  was  his  sentimental- 
ism   that   provided  the  subjective   as- 
pect of  the  man  and  the  writer.      He 
gave  us  characters  that  will  be  immor- 
tal so  long  as  literature  exists:      Uncle 
Toby,  the  Widow  Wadman,  Le  Fdvre, 
•Corporal  Trim,  the  innkeeper*s  daugh- 
ter, the  lady  at  the  door  of  the  Remise 
— all   these  will   be  remembered,  and 
will  be  read  as  companions  to  the  more 
John  Bullish  creations  of  Henry  Field- 
ing.     And  yet  it  is  not  so  much  who 
Sterne  depicts  as  what  he  feels  about 
his  characters  that  provides  the  elfish 
Interest.    He  plays  with  them,  moral- 
izes over  them,  has  just  the  spice  of 
the  preacher  to  give  body  to  the  mean- 
derings     of    the    sentimentalist,     and 
withal  he  serves  up  the  literary  dish 
flavored  with  the  flavor  of  his  own  In- 
dividuality; and  so  we  see  how  he  is 

The  Outlook. 


the  literary  stepfather  of  R.  L.  Steven- 
son, and  how  Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Mere- 
dith, and  a  host  of  lesser  men  have  trod 
on  the  winding  path  of  which  he  was 
the  pioneer. 

The  Indelicacy  of  Sterne  is  the  only 
eroticism,  except  that  of  Shakespeare, 
tolerated  by  English  moralists.      The 
saving  grace  of  humor  It  is  that  makes 
them  alike  innocuous.       No  one  was 
ever   led    astray    by    any    passage   in 
Shakespeare;   no   one   seriously   heeds 
any    of    the    Ariel-like    triflings    with 
naughtiness  of  Sterne.      That  Sterne*s 
mind  may  have  been  worse  than  his 
pen  is  possible,  but  his  impropriety  is 
not    full-blooded    enough    to    raise    a 
blush;  whereas  his  pathos  Is  far  more 
effective  than   that  of   Dickens,   even 
though     it    occasionally     lapses     into 
mawkish  effeminacy.      Mr.  Sichel  has 
cleverly    handled    the    elusiveness    of 
everything  connected  with  his  curious 
hero.      Sterne  is  unique,  a  creature  of 
contrasts,  a  man  who  took  nothing  seri- 
ously, least  of  all  himself,  though  he 
always  meant  well  and  had  genuine  pa- 
ternal affection  for  his  dowdy  daugh- 
ter.   It  is  appropriate  that  there  should 
not  be  a  dull  page  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  least  dull  writer  of  any  epoch. 
Alone  among  the  books  of  this  spring, 
Mr.  Sichers  Sterne  has  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  literature. 

W,  L.  M. 
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Mr.  Robert  Russell  Benedict's  "The 
Mystery  of  Hamlet"  is  written  with  the 
excellent  motive  of  discovering  the  best 
and  highest  elements  and  motives  in 
the  most  discussed  character  in  Shakes- 
pearean drama,  and  if  it  disclose  noth- 
ing definite.  It  at  least  stimulates  medi- 
tation on  a  worthy  subject  and  reviews 
a  great  number  of  varied  opinions  of 
Its  phases,  and  this  is  much  to  accom- 


plish at  a  moment  when  the  world  is 
mostly  desirous  to  be  excused  from 
meditating  at  all.  Both  the  critical  and 
the  summarizing  passages  of  the  ten 
papers  composing  the  volume  are  writ- 
ten with  care  and  elegance.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Ckjmpany. 

Interest    in    missionary    work    can 
scarcely    be    upon    the    decline    when 
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600,000  copies  of  manuals  for  the  study 
of  mission  fields  and  activities  are  sold 
to  American  women, — members  of  mis- 
sionary societies — ^in  ten  years.  This 
Is  the  remarkable  record  of  the  series 
of  volumes  issued  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee on  the  United  Study  of  Missions, 
And  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. The  latest  volume  in  the  se- 
ries **  Western  Women  in  Bastern 
l.ands/'  by  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery, 
is  an  outline  study  of  woman'«  work  in 
foreign  missions  for  the  last  fifty  years. 
It  is  a  rapid  and  vivid  sketch  not  only 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  for- 
•eign  missionary  fields,  but  of  the 
•changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  coincidently  in  the  sphere  and 
activities  of  women  in  this  country. 

Miss  Frances  DeWolf  Fenwlck's 
^•The  Arch  Satirist"  is  a  story  enlight- 
ening to  the  man  who  fondly  supposes 
tliat  women  Judge  women  by  men's 
rules,  or  that  women  treat  one  another 
according  to  men's  precepts.  It  exhib- 
its a  heroine  altogether  admlifable  ex- 
•cept  in  a  determination  to  sacrifice  her- 
self to  her  utterly  worthless  step- 
brother; and  a  clear-eyed,  cold- 
hearted  student  of  humanity  who, 
having  placed  herself  advantageously 
by  a  well-considered  marriage,  ex- 
tracts whatsoever  she  desires  not 
only  from  her  husband,  but  from 
the  world  in  general  by  seeking  it 
judiciously,  and  is  altogether  comfort- 
able and,  as  she  understands  the  word, 
happy.  These  two  are  friends  and  al- 
lies, and  over  against  them  the  author 
sets  two  cattish  women,  a  domestic 
pussy  and  a  lynx,  both  evidently  stud- 
ied from  life,  and  the  men  of  the  tale, 
the  honest  girPs  lover,  the  husband  of 
the  clever  woman,  the  step-brother,  a 
rich  man  who  loves  the  girl,  and  another 
desirable  husband,  are  sore  bewildered. 
The  ending  is  happy  but  it  is  precede<l 
by  an  exciting  chain  of  events,  and 
throughout  the  story  the  conversations 


are  remarkably  good,  not  too  litefary 
for  probability  but  witty  and  animated, 
and  intensely  American  In  manner  but 
couched  in  good  idiomatic  English. 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Co. 

Mr.  Aaron  Martin  Ctane's  "A  Search 
after  Ultimate  Truth"  Is  a  serious 
work,  so  highly  condensed  that  it  must 
be  read  slowly,  and  Including  so  many 
veins  of  thought  that  the  simply  reli- 
gious, the  theologian,  the  psychologist 
and  the  metaphysician  are  almost 
equally  interested  in  its  study.  It  has 
no  connection  with  his  "Right  and 
Wrong  Thinking''  but  those  who  know 
that  excellent  book  will  be  glad  to 
find  in  its  successor  the  same  clearness 
of  style,  and  the  same  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  thought.  The  book  niay 
almost  be  called  a  life  work,  for  it  has 
occupied  the  author  for  many  years 
and  he  has  submitted  all  thought,  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  him  to  the 
touchstone  of  its  inherent  portion  of 
the  divine  perfection,  not  contenting 
himself  until  each  item  has  been 
brought  into  harmonious  relations  with 
the  whole.  In  Part  Seventh  which 
summarizes  and  applies  everything  pre- 
ceding it,  the  reader  in  haste  may  find 
the  substance  of  the  book,  but  having 
read  it  he  will  hardly  be  content  until 
he  has  scanned  the  foregoing  pages. 
This  will  be  no  task  for  a  day  or  a 
week  and  the  book  will  probably  be 
slow  in  coming  to  its  own.  It  should 
be  understood  that  it  is  purely  Christian 
in  intention,  offering  no  substitutes  for 
the  Bible  and  the  church,  and  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  any  of  the  ordinary 
works  offered  to  a  generation  seeking 
after  a  sign.  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard Co. 

In  Miss  Josephine  Tozier's  "Susan  in 
Sicily"  the  novel  almost  conceals  the 
guide  book  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  volumes  of  the  "Little  Pilgrim- 
age Series"  and  yet  the  reader  will  find 
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himself  the  richer  by  a  mass  of  varied 
iuformation  after  he  has  completed  its 
perusal,  for  Susan  not  only  reveals  her 
charming  self  in  her  letters  but  dis- 
plays many  a  view  of  Sicily  as  seen  by 
the  owner  of  a  "Tessera,"  a  species  of 
glorified   railway    ticket   which   saves 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  regular  fare. 
An  Irishman  would  be  tempted  to  buy 
three  and  to  make  ten  per  cent  profit 
but  Susan's  aunt  is  moderate  in  her 
economies  and  takes  but  one  of  these 
valuable  passports  for  her  niece  who 
sees     Syracuse,     Taormina,     Girgenti, 
Messina,     Palermo    and     unnumbered 
things  in  the  Included  spaces,  enjoying 
uncommon  opportunities  to  mingle  in 
Italian  family  life  and  equally  sympa- 
thizing with  the  natives  and  with  her 
fellow  travellers,  English  and  Ameri- 
can.   The    description    of    the    earth- 
quake and  the  subsequent  horrors  is 
left  to  an  Italian  pen,  which  relates  it 
with  great  simplicity  and  yet  Impres- 
sively sets  forth  the  unique  state  of 
mind   produced   by   the  instantaneous 
ruin  of  the  city  and  the  death  of  thou- 
sands of  Its  people.      The  two  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  chapter  devoted 
to  this  subject,  are  among  the  best  pro- 
duced and  the  other  piocures  are  hap- 
pily chosen,  and  even  in  the  great  flock 
of  descriptive  books  produced  since  the 
earthquake,  "Susan  in  Sicily"  will  re- 
main in  the  mind  as  eminently  clever 
and  valuable  to  ordinary  readers.      It 
is  not  meant  for  scholars  or  explorers 
but  for  those  desirous  of  a  clear  vision 
of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  land.    L. 
C.  Page  &  Co. 

Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  "The  Spir- 
itual Unrest"  was  written  partly  to  col- 
lect the  evidence  for  Professor  William 
James's  statement  that  "a  wave  of  re- 
ligious activity  analogous  in  some  re- 
spects to  the  spread  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism  and  Mohammedism 
is  passing  over  our  American  world," 


and  with  due  allowance  given  to  the 
phrase  "in  some  respects"  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  such  evidence.      It  is 
noteworthy  however  that  neither  Budd- 
hism nor  Mohammedism  has  been  dif- 
fused by  men  manifesting  their  faith  by 
declaring  that  its  authorized  expound- 
ers did  not  understand  it  and  that  they 
themselves  were  making  some  valuable 
additions  to  its  theory  and  some  effi- 
cacious measures  to  its  policy.       One 
of  the  disciples  did  indeed  suggest  that 
Our  Lord's  treatment  of  the  world  was 
not  In  accordance  with  the  highest  prin- 
ciples as  they  appeared  to  the  disciple, 
but    painful    circumstances    prevented 
him  from  becoming  an  apostle,  and  dif- 
fusing his  doctrine  of  the  superiority 
of  almsgiving  to  manifestations  of  rev- 
erence to  God.    The  real  "wave"  seems 
to   those  within   the  church,   whether 
clerical  or  lay,  to  be  the  appearance  of 
books  and  sermons  staunchly  orthodox 
in  every  way,  and  the  movements  con- 
ducted by  men  too  busy  in  manifesting 
their  belief  to  seek  or  desire  aid  to  un- 
derstand it  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
partly  reject  it    Mr.  Baker  considers 
the  case  of  Trinity  Church  in  a  spirit 
oddly  akin  to  that  of  the  crude  infidel- 
ity of  the  late  Georgian  and  earliest 
Victorian  days  and  with  an  assumption 
of  superiority  nothing  less  than  comi- 
cal, but  his  figures  and  statements  are 
valuable    whatsoever    his    inferences 
may  be,  and  this  is  true  of  the  entire 
book,  which  discusses  the  Protestant 
church,  the  position  of  the  Jews,  the 
slum   and   its   reformers,   healing  the 
sick,  the  "faith"  of  the  "unchurched." 
that  Is  to  say  of  the  clubs  that  under 
various  names  gather  men,  women  and 
children    under    their    wings    to    give 
them  substitutes  for  church  and  home, 
and  lastly  it  tells  of  "The  New  Chris- 
tianity" which  means  to  be  pious  by 
and  by  but  at  present  aims  at  pleasant 
evenings  with  no  alcoholic  assistance. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 
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The  Daisies. — Moor  Fires, 


THB  DAISIES. 

In    the    great    green    park    with    the 

wooden  palings — 
The  wooden  palings  so  hard  to  climb- 
There  are  ferns  and  foxglove,  primrose 

and  violet 
And  green  things  growing  all  the  time; 
And  out  In  the  open  the  daisies  grow, 
Pretty  and  proud  in  their  proper  places; 
Minions  of  whlte-frlUed  daisy-faces, 
Millions  and  millions— not  one  or  two— 
And  they  call  to  the  bluebells  down  In 

the  wood, 
"Are  you  out? — are  you  In?    We  have 

been  so  good 
All  the  schooltlme  winter  through; 
But  now  it's  playtime. 
The  gay  time,  the  May  time, 
We  are  out  at  play — where  are  you?" 

In  the  gritty  garden  inside  the  rail- 
ings. 

The  spiky  railings  all  painted  green. 

There  are  neat  little  beds  of  geranium 
and  fuchsia 

With  never  a  happy  weed  between. 

There's  a  neat  little  grass-plot,  bald  In 
places 

And  very  dusty  to  touch; 

A  respectable  man  comes  once  a  week 

To  keep  the  garden  weeded  and  swept; 

To  keep  it  as  we  don't  want  it  kept 

He  cuts  the  grass  with  his  mowing-ma- 
chine 

And  we  think  he  cuts  it  too  much. 

Bat  even  on  the  lawn  all  dry  and  gritty 

The  daisies  play  about 

They  are  so  brave  as  well  as  so  pretty 

Tou  cannot  keep  them  out. 

I  love  them,  I  want  to  let  them  grow, 

But  that  respectable  man  says  no. 

He  cuts  off  their  heads  with  his  mow- 
ing-machine 

Like  the  French  Revolution  guillotine. 

He  sweeps  up  the  poor  little  pretty 
faces. 

The  dear  little  white-frilled  daisy  faces. 

Says  things  must  be  kept  in  their 
proper  places — 

He  has  no  frill  round  his  ugly  face — 

I  wish  I  could  find  Ms  proper  place! 

E.  Neabit 

The   Pall    Mull    Mnanzliit'. 


THB  PAST. 

Touch  now  the  lute  in  soft  and  dream- 
ful wise, 

As  we  who  listen  give  a  thought  for 
those 

Who  dwelt  here  long  ago;  and  saw  the 
skies 

Flush'd  in  yon  evening  west  with  tragic 
rose. 

Their  melody  was  yours;  and  in  your 
face 

The  charm  of  their  brief  passion  I  be- 
hold.— 

Frail  beauty  fugitive  like  April's  grace. 

And  yet  delaying  like  the  sunset-gold. 

Ah  summer  night  of  peace,  and  early 
wings 

About  the  gates  of  dawn,— can  heaven 
^ay 

More  than  thy  lyric  dimness  leading 
day 

From  shadow  unto  splendor? — whis- 
perings 

Of  death  are  in  the  leaves,  and  yet  we 
pray 

That  dying  we  may  hear  the  bird  that 
sings. 

fif.  8. 

Hie  Aoademj. 


MOOR  FIRES. 

Go,  Shepherds,  light  the  heather. 
And  where  it  flowers  in  flame. 

On  every  blazing  hilltop, 
A  conqueror  proclaim. 

Your  fires  a  chosen  people 
Shall  guide  the  pole-star  way. 

With  torch  to  cleave  at  midnight. 
With  cloudy  shaft  by  day. 

Encompassing  the  valley 

They  leap,  a  ruddy  ring, 
And  mark  on  edge  and  upland 

The  bivouacs  of  Spring. 

Go,  Shepherds,  Are  the  heather. 
For  where  it  flares  and  dies. 

Spring's  smoky  banners  streaming. 
Shall  stain  the  noonday  skies. 

Mama  Pea4ie. 

ri.i}  Siraotator. 
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CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  SOCIALIST  STATE. 


1.  Who  can  fail  to  speculate  con- 
cerning the  fntnre  of  Christianity,  un- 
der new  social  forms? 

Through  all  change  the  religion  of 
Christ  has  manifested  constantly  new 
phases  of  moral  and  spiritual  power. 
Marvellous  in  yersatility  and  ingenuity 
has  been  its  course  under  untoward 
skies!    For  fifteen  hundred  years  Euro- 
pean society  presented  an  aristocratic 
structure  founded  upon  force.     Despite 
its     naturally     democratic     instincts, 
Christianity    made    the    most    of    the 
moral  opportunities  offered  by  this  re- 
gime.     It  placed  its  emphasis  on  obe- 
dience to  authority,  religious  and  secu- 
lar, and  by  this  means  gave  the  young 
races  the  discipline  essential  to  their 
progress.      At  the  same  time  it  called 
its  chosen  to  a  complete  withdrawal 
from  a  world  it  could  modify  but  not 
subdue,  and  held  up  through  the  great 
monastic    orders    an    uncompromising 
standard   of   humility   and   non-resist- 
ance.     Slowly    the    social    situation 
changed:  to  the  Ages  of  Violence  suc- 
ceeded the  Age  of  Greed.      Feudalism 
died:    Capitalism    entered    upon    the 
scene.    During  the  period  of  transition 
the  Renascence  brought  with  it,  correl- 
ative to  the  expanse  of  commerce,  a 
new  passion  for  liberty  and  intellectual 
light.    Christianity  discovers  the  neces- 
sity for  these  things  on  the  religious 
side:  Protestantism  is  bom  and  intellec- 
tual courage  and  inward  freedom  be- 
come the  gifts  which  Christianity  gives 
the  changing  order.     The  last  two  cen- 
turies in  which  industrialism  has  come 
to  its  own  witness  the  gravest  check 
yet  experienced  by  the  r^lglous  con- 
sciousness.     We  instinctively  feel  that 
modem    commercial    and    competitive 
civilization    is    even    further  removed 
than  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  wUl  and 
spirit  of  Jesu«f:  for  the  deliberate  self- 
seeking  which  it  has  encouraged  as  its 


basal  virtue  is  in  more  dangerous  an- 
tagonism to  His  teachings  than  that 
naif  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  the 
strongest  that  shaped  medieval  so- 
ciety. He  rebuked  violence  always  less 
severely  than  greed.  Yet,  during  the 
control  of  this  industrial  system — a 
control  from  which  we  hope  that  we 
may  soon  escape — we  see  the  Christian 
temper,  while  temporarily  powerless  to 
overcome  the  evils  and  experiencing  in 
consequence  an  ebb-tide  of  spiritual 
passion,  at  least  utilizing  modern  so- 
cial misery  and  terror  to  engender  a 
resolute  sympathy,  a  social  devotion  to 
service,  that  are  both  good  in  them- 
selves and  must  rank  high  among  the 
forces  of  emancipation.  In  such  va- 
rious ways  has  the  religion  of  Christ 
penetrated  the  heart  and  mind,  wrest- 
ing from  the  false  and  the  Imperfect  in 
every  stage  of  development,  ever  fresh 
means  of  education  and  discipline, 
while  with  constant  firmness  it  has 
pointed  to  the  Ideal  city  where  the  will 
of  its  Lord  shall  be  more  perfectly  man- 
ifest. If  we  may  judge  from  the  past, 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  lest  Christian- 
ity fail  in  power  to  adapt  itself  to  a 
new  order,  or  to  furnish  what  correct- 
ives and  stimuli  such  an  order  may  be 
able  to  receive. 

The  situation  toward  which  we  are 
apparently  on  the  way  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. Force  and  greed  die  hard, 
nor  does  any  one  expect  that  they  will 
ever  be  eliminated  from  human  nature. 
But  the  civilizations  definitely  founded 
on  them  do  seem  to  be  passing  away. 
Armameuts  still  absorb  the  wealth  of 
nations;  yet.  In  the  large,  military  or- 
ganization has  yielded  to  industrial,  and 
warfare,  in  the  West,  is  reduced  more 
and  more,  like  the  orthodox  hell,  to  a 
logical  necessity  in  the  background. 
Commerce  continues  its  Moloeh-like  ca- 
reei"^  yet  mere  e<*onomy  in  prodnetlon 
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begine  to  demand  the  elimination  of  the 
human  and  material  waste  that  it  now 
entails.  The  basis  of  these  papers  is 
the  assumption  that  a  new  society,  in- 
dustrial rather  than  militantt  co-oper- 
ative rather  than  competitive,  is  com- 
ing to  the  birth.  Christian  ethics  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  operate  for  the 
first  time  in  this  society,  in  harmony 
with  the  general  forces  of  social  prog- 
ress. Can  we  expect  that  the  religion 
which  has  shown  so  great  vitality  while 
existing  on  sufferance,  is  likely  to  dis- 
appear when  its  ethics  have  permeated 
the  social  structure? 

It  is  hardly  thinkable.  And  yet  peo- 
ple are  not  lacking  to  claim  that  the 
very  triumph  of  Christian  principles 
means  that  the  work  of  Christianity  is 
done.  For  these  principles  will  In  the 
days  to  come,  they  claim,  no  longer 
need  the  support  of  definite  creeds. 
Christianity  is  fading  out  of  conscious 
life  even  as  It  comes  ethically  to  Its 
own. 

There  are  grave  reasons  for  support- 
ing this  position.  The  socialist  move- 
ment, which  seems  to  hold  the  lead  in 
our  onward  progress,  was  non-Christian 
in  origin,  is  anti-Christian  in  animus. 
Influences  quite  outside  of  Christianity, 
moreover,  are  exerting  an  increasing  In- 
fluence among  us.  Add  one  more  to 
these  suflftciently  pregnant  facts.  Re- 
ligious authority,  in  the  old  sense,  is  a 
vanished  illusion.  Under  Its  fostering 
care,  as  administered  by  the  Church 
Catholic,  medlfleval  Europe  was  nur- 
tured. It  has  fought  hard  to  hold  its 
own:  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  **I  went 
by,  and  lo!  it  was  gone,  and  the  place 
thereof  shall  know  It  no  more." 

2.  These  are  plausible  and  powerful 
considerations.  But  the  future  holds 
its  secrets  well.  One  certitude  is 
forced  on  us:  the  assurance  that  It  Is 
unlikely  that  Christianity  will  retain  so 
nominally  exclusive  a  sway  as  it  has 
hitherto  done  in  Western  Europe.  Al- 
ready this  exclusiveness  is  breaking. 


and  new  faiths,  some  more  or  less 
loosely  allied  to  it,  others  defiantly  sep- 
arating themselves  from  its  terminol- 
ogy, begin  to  arise.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  day  of  its  conventional  so- 
cial control  is  passing  and  wUl  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  Christian  faith  will  have  to  fight  for 
right  of  way  among  crowding  antago- 
nists as  vigorously  as  in  the  times  of 
Athanaslus  and  Augustine. 

And.  in  thoughts  like  these  all  gen- 
uine Christians  must  rejoice.  With- 
out the  call  to  high  adventure,  the  faith 
has  never  fiourished.  A  wise  leader 
has  pointed  out  that  Christianity  Is  to- 
day suffering  from  diffusion  at  the  cost 
of  intensity.  The  believer  draws  u 
deep  breath  of  relief  in  forecasting  a 
society  In  which  it  will  have  lost  aU 
artificial  prestige,  and  must  meet  Its 
rivals  face  to  face  on  fair  terms,  con- 
tending with  them  In  an  open  field. 
AVTiat  prospect  could  so  release  us  from 
those  modem  languors  which  debilitate 
our  souls? 

We  may  already  discern  two  chief  at- 
titudes, which  may  or  may  not  crystal- 
lize Into  systems,  but  which  will  surely 
draw  to  themselves  a  large  proportion 
of  religious  feeling  in  the  social  democ- 
racy.     The  first,  and  perhaps  the  dom- 
inant, will  be  a  new  hedonism,  strength- 
ened probably   by   the  revelations   of 
science  and  Informed  by  the  mystical 
pantheism  for  which  democratic  forms 
of  society  have  a  special  aflinlty.      A 
Whitman-like  religion   it  will   be,   in- 
stinct with  undlscriminatlng  reverence 
for  all  manifestations  of  life,  crying 
with  William  Blake,  "Everything  that 
lives  is  holy,"  and  assigning  to  natural 
impulses  a  controlling  rOle.    Immanen- 
tial  ideas  wUl  entirely  have  superseded 
transcendental.       Somewhat    checked, 
perhaps,  by  the  social  principles  that 
will  demand  protection  for  the  physi- 
cal well-being  of  the  race,  this  attitude 
will,  on  the  whole,  tend  to  obliterate 
the  older  moral  categories  In  favor  of 
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a  religion  emotional,  tolerant,  more  or 
less  fatalistic,  in  which  the  sympathies 
will  be  strongly  developed  and  the  dis- 
ciplines ignored.      Much  of  the  defiant 
feeling  generated  in  the  schools  of  re- 
volt flows  already  into  this  channel. 
One  foresees  new  throngs  of  devout  ad- 
herents in  a  state  where  the  fiercer  pas- 
sions will  be  held  more  in  leash  than 
now,  and  a  generally  diffused  well-being 
will  tend  to  reproduce  in  human  so- 
ciety, to  a  superficial  view,  the  non- 
moral  harmonies  of  Nature.     The  faith 
may  well  be  organized,   and  assume 
varying  forms — some  crass  and  crude, 
others   exquisitely    alluring.      Various 
sects  will  probably  appear,  some  repu- 
diating with  distaste  all  f cHrm  and  cere- 
mony, while  others  develop  a  sumptu- 
ous ritual  rich  in  symbolic  rites. 

This  new  hedonism  will  be  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  the  scheme  of  things, 
exhaling  without  effort  from  the  social 
order.  By  its  side  there  may  well  arise, 
in  reaction,  more  ascetic  schools,  repu- 
diating the  life  of  the  flesh  as  wholly 
evil.      Inspired  by  ancient  Eastern  tra- 
dition, and  reinforced,  perhaps,  by  psy- 
chical science,  these  schools  will  take 
advantage  of  the  ever-persistent  crav- 
ing to  work  out  the  perfection  of  the 
soul  through  the  disciplines  of  mortifl- 
catioo.  They  will  summon  men  swiftly 
to     disencumber     themselves     of     all 
earthly   preoccupations  that  their  pil- 
grimage to  eternity  may  be  more  sure. 
Like  the  first,  they  may  have  their  rit- 
ual and  hierarchy,  and  we  can  Imagine 
the  contrast  in  type  of  the  priests  of  the 
two    orders.      The    Utopians,    so    Sir 
Thomas  More  tells  us,  had  two  kinds  of 
priests.      The  one  set  were  cheerful 
married  folk,  enjoying  life  In  its  ful- 
ness and  calling  others  to  share  their 
Joys.       The  second  were  ascetic  and 
celibate.      "The    Utopians,"    remarks 
sage  Sir  Thomas,  "esteem  the  first  kind 
the  wiser,  but  they  count  the  others  as 
more  holy." 
These  moods,  not  yet  crystallized,  are 


of  course  even  now  prevalent,  both 
within  and  without  the  Christian 
Church.  That  they  have  valuable  ele- 
ments no  one  would  deny.  That  they 
are,  when  taken  in  exclusive  emphasis, 
unchristian,  though  for  different  rea- 
sons, is  equally  clear.  Against  all  such 
theories  Christianity  is  even  now  half 
consciously  struggling.  On  what 
grounds  must  she  base  her  future  ap- 
peal against  these  rivals  of  hers? 

To  answer,  we  must  turn  away  from 
the  elements  common  to  Christianity 
and  other  religions.  The  Christian 
who  finds  his  own  religion  supremely 
life-giving  will  hold  that  all  which 
gives  life  in  any  faith  is  found  in  his 
own  creed,  free  from  over-emphasis. 
But  apart  from  this  inclusiveness,  he 
must  find  in  the  Christian  formula  some 
permanent  and  unique  norm  or  germ  of 
power. 

3.    Every   thinker   naturally    makes 
his  owD  attempt  to  analyze  and  define 
this  essence  of  Christianity.       Loisy, 
Hamack,  Tolstoi,  has  each  his  formula. 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  keen  precursor  of 
these  schools,  perhaps  did  as  well  as 
any  when  he  declared  the  essence  of 
Christianity  to  consist  In  the  method 
and  secret  of  Jesus:  the  method  of  in- 
wardness, the  secret -of  self-renuncia- 
tion.     Yet  with  all  respect  to  that  lucid 
and  honest  thinker,  how  unsatisfactory 
any    such    formulae    appear!    Inward- 
ness, self-renouncement — ^has  Christian- 
ity proclaimed  these  more  loudly  than 
any    other   religion    has    done?    More 
modem  definitions  on  the  same  lines 
fare  no  better.      Are  we  not  driven  to 
feel  that  the  distinctive  strength  of  a 
religion  is  not  found  in  noble  ethical 
suggestions  such  as  these,  sure  to  be 
held    in    common    with    other   faiths? 
Must  we  not  rather  find  that  distinctive 
strength  in  the  help  the  religion  af- 
fords our  whole  thinking  and  feeling 
being  to  relate  itself  to  the  eternal?  So 
the  great  saints   have  thought;   they 
ought  to  know  better  than  we.      Look- 
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tag  at  the  matter,  not  abstractly,  but  tn 
the  light  of  Christian  history,  what 
gifts  have  been  judged  most  precious? 
What  have  men  defended  with  most 
ardent  passion,  illustrated^  in  their 
characters  and  lives? 

The  greatest  gift  of  Christianity  to 
the  world  is  doubtless  the  Image  of  Je- 
sus—that personality  which,  *iifted  up 
on   the   Cross,   lifted   up  into   glory," 
draws  all  men  to  Himself.      This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  historic  support 
for  that  Image,  nor  the  process  made 
constantly  clearer  by  modem  scholar- 
ship, through  which  It  came  to  repre- 
sent to  the  faithful  all  they  could  know 
of  God,  and  became,  as  It  still  remains,  * 
central  to  the  obedience  and  the  adora- 
tion   of    the    Christian    world.      But 
looking  Into  the  life  of  the  Christian 
ages,  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
noted  twofold  conceptions  guarding  and 
preserving  that  gift    On  the  side  of  the 
daring  effort  to  reveal  something  of  the 
nature  of  ultimate  reality,  that  start- 
ling, misused,  profoundly  original  hy- 
pothesis, the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  on 
the  safer  side  of  man's  direct  expe- 
rience of  the  Divine  working  through 
the  human,  the  doctrines  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  the  Atonement.  These  ideas 
of  course  have  their  parallels  in  other 
religions,  but  they  have  at  least  proved 
central  to  devotion  and  been  esteemed 
essential  by  Christian  life  as  well  as 
thought,  throughout  the  ages  before  the 
modern  eclipse  of  faith.      Narrow  ap- 
plications and  interpretations  of  these 
ancient   doctrines   are  exhausted;   yet 
even  to-day,  in  spite  of  liberalizing  tend- 
encies, they  hold  a  sway  surprisingly 
wide.     As  we  recognize  the  power  they 
have   shown,   as  history   went  on,  to 
meet  new  needs,  it  will  surely  be  perti- 
nent to  dwell  on  their  probable  future. 
If  these  are  to  be  swept  away,  it  is 
hard  to  assert  that  religion  would  be. 
In  any  specific  sense,  Christian,  how- 
ever it  might  retain  that  common  fund 
of  persistent  ethical  ideals  which  Chris- 


tianity shares  with  all  other  life-giving 
religions. 

4.    Is  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  for 
instance,  the  mere  expression  of  pseudo- 
metaphysical  speculation  that  is  now 
only   an   historic   curiosity?    Or  is  it 
conceivable  that  this  symbol  of  the  in- 
expressible wUl  appear  less  arbitrary, 
more  satisfying  to  man  thinking  reli* 
giously,  as  time  unfolds?    Theological 
terms   are  notoriously    kittle   cattle — 
hard  to  drive  and  sadly  likely  to  mis- 
lead their  herdsmen.     Tet  perhaps  It  is 
not  fantastic  to  believe  that  in  the  fu- 
ture, "that  social  thought  of  God,"  as 
Phillips  Brooks  used  to  say,  "which  we 
call  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  may 
be  more  clearly  interpreted,  nay,  de- 
manded, by  the  constitution  of  society 
and  the  modes  of  human  life  than  ever 
before.      Why  should  not  its  message 
come  with  new  force  to  a  generation 
nurtured  In  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  Its 
mental  being  by  the  social  democracy? 
Certainly  the  conception  of  the  Divine 
implied  in  it  is  more  richly  and  closely 
related  to  human  life  than  that  of  a 
barren    and    aristocratic    monotheism. 
Here  is  William  James  restlessly  insist- 
ing that  pluralistic  or  polytheistic  be* 
liefs  would  afford  a  better  intellectual 
attack  than  monotheism  on  the  ultimate 
realities.      Why  should  not  what  he 
means  find  satisfaction  in  that  Chris- 
tian thought  of  the  Final  Mystery  in 
which  not  only  diverse  aspects  of  One 
Being,  but  also  centres  of  consciousness 
diversely  related  to  the  universe  even 
while  inter-dependent,   are  dimly  dis- 
ceraed?    Trlthelsm  has  become  absurd; 
but  can  the  older  monotheism  content  a 
generation  possessed  by  the  growing 
sense  of  multiplicity  in  unity,  both  in 
regard  to  the  study  of  Nature  and  to 
human  experience?      The  development 
of  the  social  consciousness,  which  will 
be  the  chief  psychical  result  of  the 
new  society,  will  inevitably  react  upon 
the  idea  of  God.      Do  we  not  begin  to 
perceive  a  possible  trend  of  such  reac- 
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tion?  Probably  we  cannot  imagine  how 
far  tlie  new  social  intuition  may  lead 
us  toward  the  destruction  of  separate- 
ness,  even  while  individuality  is  main- 
tained, so  that  men  will  divine  each  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  the  other,  feel- 
ing, acting  in  unison  while  forfeiting 
in  no  degree  the  miracle  of  individual 
life.  May  not  the  trinitarian  formula 
be  a  natural  outcome  in  devout  minds 
of  such  experience? 

But  let  us  turn  from  these  inexpres- 
sible hints  to  simpler  thoughts.  By 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Christian 
thouglrt  was  stmggling  to  express  its 
superb  perception  that  love  was  eternal. 
It  belonged  in  its  origin,  not  to  the  con- 
tingent, the  transitory,  but  to  the  es- 
sence of  infinite  Being.  Save  for  the 
clumsy  phrases  concerning  a  division  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  how  could  this 
great  truth  have  been  expressed? 
Pressing  behind  the  visible  and  tem- 
poral universe,  in  the  depths  of  the 
Uncreated,  thought  divined  Love  pres- 
ent from  the  beginning.  Faith  In  n 
Son,  "begotten  before  all  worlds,** 
through  a  relation  conceived  as  the 
archetype  to  the  most  sacred  human  ex- 
perience, in  a  Spirit  ever  **proceeding 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,**  and  in 
that  eternal  procession  excluding  from 
Deity  the  least  possibility  of  limitation 
or  self -absorption,  represented  the  final 
triumph  of  religious  thought.  It  lifted 
over  a  world  ravaged  by  hate  and  self- 
ishness its  desperate,  glorious  assertion 
that  the  abiding  reality  was  found,  not 
in  isolation,  but  in  fellowship;  not  in 
self-seeking,  but  in  a  giving  of  self  to 
the  uttermost;  not  in  personality  shut 
In  upon  itself,  but  in  an  equal  inter- 
change of  love  attaining  that  highest 
unity  which  only  diilerentlation  can 
produce.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  im- 
liulse  underlying  the  trinitarian  form- 
ula. It  is  an  impulse  likely,  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  we  have  seen,  to  be  strength- 
ened; that  it  will  cling  to  the  old  form- 
ula we  cannot  assert,  yet  we  may  say 


that  the  full  meaning  of  that  formula 
should  l>e  revealed  as  never  before  as 
the  meaning  of  human  fellowship  grows 
more  intense  and  our  power  deepens  to 
realize  the  vast  complex  of  centres  of 
experience  which  are  yet  mystically  and 
absolutely  one. 

5.  These  are  high  matters.  Thought 
gropes  and  stumbles  less  in  turning  to 
other  ideas,  closely  interwoven  with  the 
effort  to  express  the  farthest  reaches  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  yet  more  directly 
and  tenderly  within  the  range  of  hu- 
man experience.  Faith  in  Incarna- 
tion and  Atonement  has  been  through 
Christian  history  central  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful.  Holding  men  with 
a  power  inconceivable  had  the  life  of 
Jesus  not  been  lived,  the  extent  of  the 
n^ed  to  which  they  minister  is  evi- 
denced by  their  presence  in  other  reli- 
gions. Nowhere  else,  however,  have 
they  passed  from  theory  into  the  very 
heart  of  life  and  become  effectively 
operative. 

Now  "incarnational"  ideas  would  find 
logical  place  and  development  in  the 
socialist  commonwealth  as  they  have 
never  done  before.  ,  These  social  in- 
stitutions would  afford  the  natural  soil 
in  which  they  and  the  kindred  doctrine 
of  a  Holy  Spirit  indwelling  in  nature, 
and  more  especially  in  consecrated  hu- 
manity, could  fiourish;  the  doctrines  in 
their  turn  would  give  exactly  the 
needed  sanction  to  democratic  and  yet 
more  to  socialistic  theory.  It  would 
seem  that  these  doctrines  must  have 
had  a  severe  struggle  to  commend  or 
maintain  themselves  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  earlier,  when  the  natural  or- 
der was  regarded  by  the  spiritually 
minded  as  an  asset  of  the  powers  of 
evil.  And  indeed,  from  the  days 
when  early  gnosticisms,  shrinking  af- 
frighted and  disgusted  from  the  idea  of 
a  real  Incarnation,  forced  Catholic 
thought  to  the  great  affirmations  of  the 
Athanaslan  Creed,  we  can  plainly 
watch  the  struggle.      It  was  a  struggle 
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never  abandoned.  The  Christian  who 
is  also  a  socialist  can  say  with  at  least 
strong  show  of  truth  that,  despite  su- 
perficial appearances  to  the  contrary,  It 
has  really  been  the  belief  in  the  In- 
carnation, working  in  the  depths,  mis- 
understood by  its  most  ardent  adhe- 
rents, that  has  led  the  Western  nations 
on  to  their  present  strong  and  clear  de- 
mand for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  nat- 
ural order.  Much  confusion  obtains 
at  this  point,  and  people  from  both 
camps  will  cry  out  against  us.  Yet 
surely  the  Christian  who  reproaches  the 
socialist  with  materialism  because  he 
wants  to  l>egin  the  process  of  social  re- 
demption with  the  establishment  of 
right  physical  conditions  is  disloyal. 
Belief  that  the  spirit  must  and  can  be 
revealed  only  through  the  instrument  of 
flesh.  Is  natural  to  one  who  has  knelt 
at  Bethlehem.  In  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation  is  the  warrant  to  all  think- 
ing Christian  men  for  the  socialist  hope, 
80  scouted  by  many  followers  of  a  false 
Idealism,  that  the  effective  protection  of 
bodily  health  and  material  decencies 
will  emancipate  the  higher  life  of  mind 
and  spirit.  And  we  may  surely  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  this  doctrine,  so 
closely  associated  with  the  most  effect- 
ive Teacher  of  the  ethics  that  must  un- 
derlie the  very  foundations  of  the  so- 
cialist state,  commending  Itself  more 
completely  in  that  state  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

And  further:  in  the  faith  in  the  In- 
carnation and  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit — apprehended  as  they  have 
always  been  within  Western  Christen- 
dom, but  with  increasing  clearness — 
may  lie  the  corrective  for  those  exclu- 
sively immanential  ideas  which  already 
threaten  to  become  current.  For  these 
doctrines  present  the  point  of  union 
for  transcendental  and  immanential 
thought.  To  the  Christian  that  power 
which  expresses  Gk)d  through  man  is  no 
mere  product  of  an  evolving  Nature:  It 
must  descend  from  above.    That  Spirit 


wlM)  is  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life  is  not 
only  the  soul 

That  wi^ds  the  world  with  never- 
wearied  love. 

Sustains  it  from  below  and  quickens  It 
above, 

as  the  all  but  inspired  verse  Implies;  it 
flows  in  upon  us  from  a  region  beyond 
the  universe  we  know  or  surmise. 
These  ideas  will  doubtless  be  modified 
and  enriched  as  thought  goes  on  and 
experience  deepens.  But  if,  on  large 
lines,  they  can  hold  their  own,  they  will 
counteract  the  risk  always  involved  in 
purely  Pantheistic  schemes;  first,  of 
weakening  the  moral  sense;  and  seconct 
of  blurring  the  vision  of  an  absolute 
perfection  beyond  the  changing  order, 
and  thus,  in  the  long  run,  destroying 
the  possibility  of  progress  and  produc- 
ing, as  in  the  Bast,  a  civilization  that 
does  not  move  onward,  but  returns 
upon  itself  from  age  to  age. 

6.  Among  all  ideas  potent  In  historic 
Christianity,  that  of  the  Atonement  is 
to-day  the  most  unpopular.  Ugly  trav- 
esties and  crude  forms,  long  abandoned 
of  all  thinking  people,  are  still  attacked 
as  if  they  were  living  faiths,  with  a  re- 
pugnance which  measures  the  whole- 
some horror  they  have  inspired.  Yet 
apparently,  there  is  something  in  the 
Idea  which  will  not  be  Ignored.  Still, 
though  all  thought  of  propitiating  an 
angry  god  or  buying  off  a  malignant 
devil  has  faded,  the  faith  in  redemption 
as  essential,  as  accomplished,  works 
secretly  at  the  heart  of  all  which  lives 
in  the  old  religion.  Types  of  Chris- 
tianity that  evade  it  grow  pallid,  for- 
mal, and  cold.  Still  the  Cross  crowns 
the  pinnacles  of  our  churches,  rises 
from  countless  altars.  Is  hidden  In  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful.  Still  the  Eu- 
charlstlc  Feast  shows  forth  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come  and  summon  His 
disciples  to  "fill  up  that  which  Is  be- 
hind of  the  sufferings  of  Christ"  The 
ideal  of  sacrifice,  deeply  Implanted  in 
all  great  religions,  has  been  transfig- 
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ured  by  Christianity  with  strauge  new 
glory.  Should  it  perish,  whatever  name 
the  religion  of  the  future  may  bear, 
this  will  not  be  the  Christianity  known 
to  Europe  for  nigh  two  thousand 
years. 

But  it  1b  against  this  very  ideal  that 
the  psychical  forces  of  the  socialist 
state  are  sure  to  rally  with  most  antag- 
onistic vigor;  here  we  may  say,  in  all 
reverence,  the  crux  of  the  coming 
struggle  will  be  found.  For  what  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  implies  is 
the  repudiation  of  all  easy-going  hedon- 
ism. A  growing  revolt  against  sacri- 
ficial ideas  has  been  coincident  with  the 
rise  of  democracy.  In  the  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth  a  yet  more  pervad- 
ing reverence  for  life  in  its  fulness,  a 
deepening  confidence  in  human  nature, 
will  involve  a  loathing  of  mutilation  in 
any  form  which  may  well  seem  incom- 
patible with  the  teaching  of  the  Cross. 
The  religion  of  Christ,  If  this  teaching 
be  indeed  its  centre,  may  look  forward 
to  the  fiercest  struggle  that  it  has  ever 
yet  known.  Other  leading  doctrinal 
conceptions — those  of  the  Trinity  and 
of  the  Incarnation — may,  as  we  have 
seen,  find  response  from  the  deeper  In- 
stincts bom  of  the  New  Order.  Faith 
in  this  final  mystery,  which  completes 
the  ministry  of  Christianity  to  the  soul 
and  its  power  as  an  educating  force, 
will  run  athwart  the  surface  Impulses 
of  civilization  and  must  be  maintained. 
If  at  all.  In  contradiction  to  Its  appar- 
ent laws. 

Yet,  unless  the  teaching  of  the  Cross 
can  endure,  our  labor,  from  the  Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  will  have  been  all 
In  vain.  First,  because  In  no  soft  civ- 
ilization can  the  soul  attain  Its  growth: 
then,  because  opportunity  for  martyr- 
dom Is  essential  to  fulness  of  life. 

Christianity  will  not,  indeed,  be  alone 
in  recognizing  the  need  for  expiation 
and  atonement.  Those  ascetic  types 
of  religion  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
likely  to  come  flooding  In  from  the  Bast, 


offering  correctives  to  the  general  case, 
will  summon  their  votaries  to  strange 
self-mortifications.  But  these  reli- 
gions will  form  a  current  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  superficial  dangers,  but 
also  to  the  creative  and  healthful  forces 
by  which  the  new  society  will  be  nour- 
ished. For  they  are  all  alike  founded 
on  ingrained  distrust  and  repudiation 
of  the  world  of  sense.  Now  the  value 
of  pure  asceticism  is  over.  The  dis- 
tinctive mark  and  crowning  honor  of 
Christianity  Is  the  clearness  with  which 
it  combines  perception  of  the  necessity 
for  sacrifice  with  full  faith  In  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  natural  order  when  once  re- 
deemed by  love.  If  a  religion  of  sac- 
rifice Is  to  hold  its  ground  at  all,  we 
should  surely  wish  it  to  prevail  in  the 
Christian  form  rather  than  In  forms 
that  run  counter  to  the  best  instincts 
and  gains  of  democracy. 

Love  holds  the  key  to  the  situation. 
Why  is  it  true  that  martyrdom  is  life  at 
its  height?  Not  because  suffering  is  in 
itself  good — we  may  hope  that  this  ugly 
fallacy  will  never  be  believed  again — 
but  because  only  through  suffering  can 
love,  which  is  the  end  of  all  personal 
and  social  striving,  be  manifest  and  per- 
fected. Not  all  suffering  is  sacrifice. 
But  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
said  that  only  suffering  which  is  sacri- 
fice can  ennoble.  It  should  then  be  the 
aim  of  social  advance  to  reduce  as 
much  as  possible  all  pain  that*  is  not 
sacrificial — but  only  in  order  that  sac- 
rificial pain  may  shine  forth  as  the 
crowning  glory  to  which  character  can 
attain.  Unless  the  future  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  such  glory  we  must  account 
It  a  failure.  A  community  in  which,  to 
quote  one  socialist  school,  *'the  good 
of  the  Individual  and  the  good  of  the 
whole  can  never  be  at  odds,"  might  be 
the  meanest  ever  known,  for  love  might 
know  no  heroisms  there.  The  sum- 
mons to  that  Way  of  the  Cross  which 
Is  the  Way  of  Life  must  sound  through 
all  the  amenities  and  melodies  of  the 
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gentle  ciyilization  of  our  dreams;  oth- 
erwise our  boasted  commonwealth  of 
life  will  be  a  commonwealth  of 
death,  and  a  race*  "with  8:hastly 
smooth  life,  dead  at  heart,  tame 
in  earth's  paddock  for  her  prize,'* 
will  cru^iy  mock  the  martyrdoms 
through  which  its  freedom  has  been 
won. 

The  true  test  of  a  religion  of  sacrifice 
is  to  come.  During  those  early  Chris- 
tian centuries,  so  racked  by  violence, 
men  clung  desperately  to  the  Cross  as 
the  only  refuge  from  a  world  of  pain. 
The  sign  of  a  redeeming  agony,  erected 
at  the  centre  of  the  market-place,  ris- 
ing from  sweet  country  ways,  taught 
everywhere  its  silent  lesson  and  led 
men  on  to  ardors  of  mortification  and 
devotion  in  which  egotistic  fears  and 
false  theories  of  life  often  mingled  with 
nobler  things.  Those  days,  with  their 
special  incentives  and  confusions,  will 
*  never  return.  When  their  stem  props 
are  removed,  when  life  on  the  surface 
shall  have  become  pacific,  productive, 
easily  fraternal,  will  it  become  selfish 
and  enervating  too? 

No;  for  the  goal  of  perfection  is  in- 
finitely far,  and  advance  will  show  new 
reaches  of  the  way.  It  will  have  taken 
close  on  two  thousand  years — perhaps 
quite  two  thousand— to  achieve  the  so- 
cial acceptance  of  the  ethical  ideals  of 
Christianity.  This  victory  will  be  no 
signal  for  pause.  Prom  the  beginning 
a  sterner  teaching  was  implicit  In  the 
words  of  the  Founder  of  the  Faith;  but 
it  was  revealed  only  to  those  who  had 
received  the  elementary  laws  of  the 
Kingdom.  Not  to  the  crowds  of  the 
Mount  of  Beatitudes,  but  to  a  strag- 
gling group  of  footsore  apostles,  was 
the  command  Issued  to  take  up  the 
Cross  and  follow  Him;  and  only  in  the 
upper  chambers,  probably  after  the 
traitor  had  withdrawn,  was  the  full 
force  of  the  command,  with  its  implica- 
tions of  life  given  for  the  Beloved, 
>  Browning:  "Baster  Day." 


made  wholly  plain.       So,  in  the  long 
unfolding  through  history  of  the  teach- 
ing given  in  symbol  and  miniature  dur- 
ing the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  the  time 
may  come  for  a  harder  struggle  Just 
where    victory    seems    reached,    "and 
where  we  look  for  crowns  to  fall,  we 
find  the  tug's  to  come — that's  all."  The 
true  idea  of  disinterested  sacrifice  can 
only  come  to  its  own  when  cruder  the- 
ories  of  self-centred  asceticism  have 
been  outgrown,  and  when  the  external 
conditions  of  life  shall  no  longer  force 
misery  and  endurance  on  the  majority 
of  a  passive  humanity.       Scouted  on 
the  surface,  the  Law  of  the  Cross  must 
be  the  inner  strength  of  a  society  that 
would  realize  brotherhood.      Vicarious 
atonement!    It    has    been    the    most 
scorned  of  all  Christian  doctrines;  it  is 
viewed    to-day    with   cold   incredulity. 
Yet  it  Is  entirely  and  superbly  demo- 
cratic, and  the  slow  education  of  the 
race  is  bringing  us  to  the  point  where 
it  must  come  to  its  own,  re-discovered, 
re-asserted,  the  culminating  expression 
of  the  deepest  intuitions  fostered  by 
the  New  Order.       Through  Christian 
history  the  doctrine  has  been  a  germ  of 
growth,  training  the  selfish  peoples  to 
a  dim  and  confused  perception  that  no 
man   liveth   or  dieth   to   himself,   and 
that  there  are  no  depths,  spiritual  or 
physical,  at  which  he  is  powerless  to 
help  his  brother.      To-day,  democracy 
and  psychical  science  are  combining  to 
show  us  the  unbelievably  intimate  unity 
of  the  life  of  the  whole  race — a  unity 
so  close  that  our  own  spiritual  state  un- 
doubtedly sends  its  vibrations  through 
the  whole  unseen  universe,  making  at 
every  moment  for  the  salvation  or  de- 
struction of  the  whole.      And  so  they 
show  us  the  actuality  and  meaning  of 
the  ancient  doctrines. 

Beyond  what  beckoning  ways  the 
Cross  may  rise  Is  not  for  us  to  see. 
Many  opportunities  for  sacrifice  will 
obviously  be  unchanged.  Industrial  re- 
lations do  not  constitute  the  whole  of 
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life;  tlie  region  of  personal  ties,  for 
instance,  will  be  unaffected,  so  far  as 
chances  for  self-abnegation  go,  by 
changes  in  the  social  order.  We  can- 
not doubt,  moreover,  that  the  new  so- 
ciety will  offer  new  occasions.  In  re- 
pudiation of  easily  accessible  opulence 
for  the  sake  of  a  higher  good;  in  sub- 
ordination, always  a  harder  task  than 
rejection;  it  may  be  in  lonely  adven- 
tnre  into  far  realms  of  psychical  expe- 
rience from  which  the  pioneer  may 
bring  back  messages  of  hope  for  all, 
the  law  may  be  fulfilled. 

But  chiefly  we  must  trust  the  very 
fact  of  social  advance  to  engender  an 
ever-new  anguish  that  will  call  for  au 
ever-new  redemption.  We  cannot, 
even  casually,  contemplate  sacrifice 
without  encountering  an  obstinate  phe- 
nomenon— the  consciousness  of  sin 
Sin!  The  modem  world  evades  the 
Wind.  President  Eliot  has  no  place 
for  It  in  his  new  religion.  A  clergy- 
man, writing  in  this  Journal,  avows 
with  a  candor  that  claims  respect,  that 
it  is  to  him  repellent  and  meaningless. 
Yet  conviction  of  sin  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  growth.  The  thought  of  sac- 
rifice implies  hot  only  a  giving  but  u 
receiving,  and  the  race  that  produces 
saviors  must  also  need  to  be  saved. 
The  holiest  men  have  always  expe- 
rienced the  most  bitter  penitence;  nor- 
can  we  imagine  it  otherwise  with  the 
nobler  community  of  our  dreams.  A 
humanity  that,  through  the  Joint  pres- 
sure of  economic  and  moral  forces,  has 
at  last  achieved  social  forms  that  ex- 
press the  alphabet  of  Christian  ethics, 
must  be  increasingly  sensitive  to  its 
moral  failures  If  Its  success  is  to  mean 
progress.  One  shrinks  from  imagining 
a  society  devoid  of  the  llfe-glvlng  sting 
of  remorse.  There  will  always  be  some 
to  feel  this  sting.  We  cannot  here 
sound,  but  we  may  at  least  recognize, 
the  power  of  Christianity  to  meet  their 
need.  We  saw  it  competent  to  cor- 
rect the  moral  superficiality  that  may 


be  all  too  prevalent,  by  holding  up  its 
inexorable  ideal  of  absolute  holiness; 
we  see  it  now  competent  to  heal  the 
wound  of  these  souls  of  deeper  insight; 
for  in  that  very  ideal,  which  is  the 
Judge,  it  beholds,  by  miracle  of  grace, 
the  Redeemer.  The  Supreme  Sacrifice 
to  which  its  eyes  are  turned  has,  as  it 
claims,  not  risen  from  the  natural  or- 
der, but  been  manifest  from  above.  So 
it  is  that  the  religion  of  the  Cross  has 
proved  competent  throughout  history  to 
quicken  at  once  that  sense  of  failure 
and  that  confident  hope  of  renewal, 
from  the  union  of  which  comes  power 
to  go  on. 

O  Love  of  God!  O  sin  of  man! 

In  this  dread  hour  your  strength  is 

tried. 
And  victory  remains  with  love! 

It  seems  unlikely  that  in  any  living 
civilization  these  lines  should  lose  their 
force.  That  vision  of  perfection  which 
Christian  teachers  hold  aloft  will  al- 
ways be  needed.  But  the  shadow  of 
a  Cross  must  always  fall  along  a  path 
where  the  vision  of  perfection  sheds  its 
light 

So  thorny  is  this  path  of  life  that  the 
only  strength  which  has  enabled  man 
to  tread  in  it  is  the  belief  that  Gk)d  has 
trodden  it  first.  If  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  means  that  love  was  at  the  be- 
ginning, so  Calvary  means  to  the  Chris- 
tian heart  that  love  is  at  the  end  also. 
A  Deity  who  did  not  stoop  to  the  last 
agony  would  be  a  God  surpassed  by 
man  "in  the  one  way  of  love" — man,  so 
eager  to  die  for  his  beloved — ^and  so,  no 
God  at  all.  The  Cross  is  necessary 
to  the  full  conception  of  Godhead.  So 
awfully  compelling  is  the  vision  of  the 
Way  of  Sorrows  with  one  despised  and 
rejected  moving  along  it  to  Calvary, 
that  the  most  rebellious  eyes  must  see 
It  wherever  they  turn.  In,  Ibsen's 
Emperor  and  Onlilean,  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate fights  a  life-long,  losing  battle 
against  the  Galilean,  in  the  name  of  the 
fair  glories  of  the  Pagan  world.      On 
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the  night  before  bis  last  conflict,  he  re- 
counts a  dream: — 

''Where  is  He  now?  Has  He  been  at 
work  elsewhere,  since  that  happened  at 
Golgotha? 

"I  dreamed  of  Him  latel}^.  I  dreamed 
that  I  ordained  that  the  memory  of 
the  Galilean  should  be  rooted  out  on 
earth.  Then  I  soared  aloft  into  infinite 
space  till  my  feet  rested  on  another 
world. 

**But  behold — there  came  a  procession 
by  me,  on  the  strange  earth  where  1 
stood.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  slow- 
moving  array  was  the  Galilean,  alive, 
and  bearing  a  cross  on  His  Back.  Then 
I  called  to  Him  and  said:  *  Whither 
away,  Galilean?'  But  He  turned  His 
Head  toward  me,  smiled,  nodded 
slowly,  and  said:  *To  the  Place  of  the 
Skull.' 

"Where  is  He  now?  What  if  that  at 
Golgotha,  near  Jerusalem,  was  but  a 
wayside  matter,  a  thing  done  as  it  were 
in  passing,  in  a  leisure  hour?  What  if 
He  goes  on  and  on,  and  suffers,  and 
dies,  and  conquers,  again  and  again, 
from  world  to  world?" 

Prom  world  to  world,  also  from  age 
to  age.  The  great  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  like  all  the  other  Christian 
doctrines,  is  viewed  more  and  more 
9iih  »i)€cie  fEtemitntis,  Under  the  grow^- 
ing  perception  of  the  divine  fulfilled  in 
the  human,  we  come  to  know  that  re- 
demption is  achieved,  not  by  a  God 
working  apart  from  Hi«  creation  and 
performing  isolated  miracles,  but  by 
the  union  in  sacrificial  passion  of  all 
who  would  spend  themselves  for  the 
world's  need,  following  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation.  That  such  sacrifice  is 
eternally  necessary  has  always  been 
clear  to  the  Christian  vision.  That  it 
will  be  less  generally  acknowledged  in 
the  coming  age  is  highly  probable. 
That  it  will  ever  die  from  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful  is  not  to  be  conceived.  And 
in  their  very  fidelity  to  this  stem  doc- 
trine, repugnant  to  a  civilization  super- 


ficially smootli,  in  wliich  the  cruder  in- 
centives to  faith  are  lacking,  may  be 
the  ultimate  test  of  loyalty.  Opportu- 
nities for  new  martyrdoms  will  rise 
from  the  very  conditions  of  the  society 
we  seek  to  evoke.  For  Calvary  is 
ever  near  to  the  metropolis.  We  la- 
bor to  "build  Jerusalem  in  England*s 
green  and  pleasant  land,"  and  hope  to 
succeed  in  part.  But  though  we  ob- 
tain a  better  image  than  our  fathers  of 
that  "Civitas  Dei"  for  which  their  eyes 
have  longed,  we  may  rest  in  no  compla- 
cency. Beside  our  New  Jerusalem,  as 
beside  the  Old,  will  rise  the  Hill  of  Gol- 
gotha. So  it  wUl  be  till  we  attain  that 
Jerusalem  which  is  above  and  free,  the 
mother  of  us  all:  through  all  imaginable 
social  transformations,  Christ,  in  the 
person  of  His  followers,  will  still  be  de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men. 

7.  We  may  look  forward,  then,  to  a 
society  in  which  Christianity  will  still 
be  a  living  force.  Many  rivals  may 
dispute  the  ground  with  it  Its  scope 
and  the  number  of  its  adherents  may  be 
smaller;  the  lifegiving  principle  at  its 
heart  may  have  to  encounter  insidious 
and  sharp  opposition  from  many  direc- 
tions. Yet,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it 
alone  will  have  the  power  to  furnish 
the  secret  strengrth,  without  which  the 
very  civilization  that  discards  It  could 
never  survive.  As  of  old,  so  for  ever, 
its  dying  may  be  the  life  of  the  world. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  question  what 
forms  of  historic  Christianity  seem  best 
fitted  to  survive  these  deep  changes  and 
to  commend  themselves  in  the  new  so* 
ciety,  the  answer,  if  surprising,  Is 
clear.  Catholicism  and  socialism  are 
to-day  violently  opposed.  Yet  it  has 
happened  before  now  in  history  that 
dearest  foes  in  seeming  have  been  dear- 
est friends  in  truth.  Catholicism,  as 
the  more  social  form  of  Christianity,  to 
much  more  likely  than  Protestantism 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  socialist  state; 
for  it  will  be  more  analogous  to  tlie  in- 
stincts and  methods  which  this  state 
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will  foster.  CatboUcism  subordinates 
yet  deepens  tbe  individual  life;  Protes- 
tantism exalts  it  without  probing.  Tbe 
discipline  of  tbe  secular  state  will  find 
its  religious  counterpart  in  tbe  Gatbolic 
system:  citizens  trained  on  tbe  lines  of 
tbe  Commonwealth  should  make  excel- 
lent sons  of  tbe  Church.  Again,  in  its 
frank  acceptance  of  evolutionary  prin- 
ciples tbe  social  democracy  may  find  a 
correlative  in  Catholicism.  It  may 
seem  humorous  to  speak  of  that  Church 
which,  of  all  powers  in  the  modem 
world,  clings  most  resolutely  to  tbe 
past,  as  a  progressive  force.  Yet  noth- 
ing can  grow  that  is  not  rooted;  where 
are  the  roots  of  Protestantism,  consid- 
ered, not  as  an  individual  attitude,  but 
as  a  social  religion?  We  may  not  for- 
get that  the  great  names  which  flashed 
tbe  evolutionary  idea  on  the  nineteenth 
century  were  not  tyo,  but  three — the 
principle  which  Darwin  enunciated  in 
natural  science  and  Karl  Marx  in  econ- 
omics, was  proclaimed  in  the  central 
sphere  of  religion,  and  at  an  earlier 
date,  by  John  Henry  Newman.  There 
are  deeper  points  of  contact  still.  For 
certain  minds  of  no  superficial  order 
tbe  sacramental  system  will  afford  tbe 
very  interpretation  of  life  for  which  a 
perfected  democracy  must  yearn.  If, 
finally,  Matthew  Arnold  be  right  in  say- 
ing that  Catholicism  has  a  firmer  hold 
than  Protestantism  on  the  secret  of  Je- 
sus—on that  necessity  for  sacrifice 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  central  to 
Christian  thought— then,  in  a  civiliza- 
tion where  the  religion  of  Christ  can 
alone  rightly  supply  this  need,  Cathol- 
icism should  prevail.  We  can  indeed 
plainly  foresee  various  forms  of  nom- 
inal Christianity,  more  or  less  closely 
affiliated  to  humanitarian  or  pantheis- 
tic schemes,  which  will  disregard  the  in- 
tellectual travail  of  the.  Catholic  ages, 
while  yet  they  award  to  Christ  a  lead- 
ing place  in  tbe  pantheon  of  the  world's 
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heroes.  But  the  more  austere  Church, 
which,  singing  for  ever  its  "O  Salutaris 
HostiaT'  steadfastly  elevates  the  Host 
in  benediction  above  a  sinful  world,  is 
likely  to  draw  to  itself,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, those  for  whom  Christianity 
is  not  a  relative  theory,  but  a  revelation 
of  absolute  though  unfolding  truth. 
True,  this  Church  herself  must  undergo 
sweeping  and  searching  modifications 
before  she  can  fulfil  such  a  function. 
But  do  we  not  already,  to-day,  see  her 
In  the  agony  of  inward  transformation? 
If  the  nobler  forces  in  which  she  so 
abounds  can  only  conquer,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  picture  tbe  august  Church 
Catholic  pursuing  a  life-giving  and  sac- 
rificial way  within  that  co-operative  so- 
ciety which  will  bless  Christianity  at 
once  with  a  fuller  chance  to  expand  and 
with  more  powerful  foes  to  fight  than 
ever  it  has  known  before. 

Thus,  all  tbe  more  on  account  of  the 
probable  prevalence  of  other  religions, 
Christian  doctrine  no  less  than  Chris- 
tian ethics  may  find  freer  play  and 
win  deeper  understanding  in  the  coming 
days.  But  a  truce  to  speculation!  Out 
of  its  mazes  we  need  to  hold  to  one  clue 
only:  the  assurance  that  tbe  race  of  tbe 
future,  released  from  the  languor  and 
material  bondage  that  weigh  our  spirits 
down,  may  care  for  Truth  with  a  new 
intensity,  and>know  more  anguish  than 
we  in  tbe  search  for  her,  more  Joy  in 
the  possession.  In  tbe  new  society  as 
in  tbe  old,  religious  passion  will  rise 
out  of  the  very  substance  of  life  itself. 
During  this  time  of  transition  it  is  our 
high  privilege  to  keep  the  flame  from 
which  tbe  new  altars  shall  be  kindled, 
alit  from  tbe  old  and  eternal  source. 
For  only  if  the  flame  can  bum  more 
brightly  on  the  altar  of  the  Spirit  will 
it  be  worth  while  fk>r  human  labor  to 
have  built  the  altar  better  and  to  have 
adorned  it  more  beautifully. 

Yida  D.  Soudder, 
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THE  SACRED  OAK. 

(A  SoHe  OF  Bbitaxn.) 


Voice  of  the  summer  stars  that,  long  ago, 

Sang  thro'  the  old  oak-forests  of  our  isle, 
Bochanted  voice,  pure  as  her  falling  snow. 

Dark  as  her  storms,  bright  as  her  sunniest  smile, 
Taiiessin,  voice  of  Britain,  the  fierce  flow 
Of  fourteen  hundred  years  has  whelmed  not  thee! 
Still  art  thou  singing,  lavrock  of  her  mom. 
Singing  to  heaven  in  that  first  golden  glow. 
Singing  above  her  mountains  and  her  sea! 
Not  older  yet  are  grown 
Thy  four  winds  in  their  moan 
For  Urien.    Still  thy  charlock  blooms  in  the  billowing  com. 

II. 

Thy  dew  is  bright  upon  this  beechen  spray! 

Spring  wakes  thy  harp!    I  hear — I  see — again. 
Thy  wild  steeds  foaming  thro*  the  crimson  fray 

The  raven  on  the  white  breast  of  tliy  slain, 
The  tumult  of  thy  chariots,  far  away, 
The  weeping  in  the  glens,  the  lustrous  hair 
Dishevelled  o'er  the  stricken  eagle's  fall. 
And  in  thy  Druid  groves,  at  fall  of  day 
One  gift  that  Britain  gave  her  valorous  there. 
One  gift  of  lordlier  pride 
Than  aught— save  to  have  died — 
One  spray  of  the  sacred  oak,  they  coveted  most  of  all. 

III. 

I  watch  thy  nested  brambles  growing  green: 

O  strange,  across  that  misty  waste  of  years, 
To  glimpse  the  shadowy  thrush  that  thou  hast  seen. 

To  touch,  across  the  ages,  touch  with  tears 
The  ferus  that  hide  thee  with  their  fairy  screen. 
Or  only  hear  them  rastling  in  the  dawn; 
And — as  a  dreamer  waking — in  thy  words. 
For  all  the  golden  clouds  that  drowse  between. 
To  feel  the  veil  of  centuries  with-drawn. 
To  feel  thy  sun  re-risen 
Unbuild  our  shadowy  prison 
And  hear  on  thy  fresh  boughs  the  carol  of  waking  birds. 

IV. 

O,  happy  voice,  bom  in  that  far,  clear  time. 

Over  thy  single  harp  thy  simple  strain 
Attuned  all  life  for  Britain  to  the  chime 

Of  viking  oars  and  the  sea's  dark  refrain. 
And  thine  own  beating  heart,  and  the  sublime 

Measure  to  which  the  moons  and  stars  revolve    • 
Untroubled  by  the  storms  that,  year  by  year, 
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In  ever-swelling  symphonies  still  climb 
To  embrace  our  growing  world  and  to  resolve 
Discords  nnknown  to  thee, 
In  the  infinite  harmony 
Which  still  transcends  our  strife  and  leaves  us  darkling  here. 


V. 

For,  now,  one  sings  of  heaven  and  one  of  hell, 
One  soars  with  hope,  one  plunges  to  despair! 
This,  trembling,  doubts  if  aught  be  ill  or  well; 
And  that  cries  "fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair;" 
And  this  cries  "forward,  though  I  cannot  tell 
Whither,  and  all  too  surely  all  things  die;* 
And  that  sighs  "rest,  then,  sleep  and  take  thine  ease,' 
One  sings  his  country,  and  one  rings  its  knell. 
One  hymns  mankind,  one  dwarfs  them  with  the  sky! 
O,  Britain,  let  thy  soul 
Once  more  command  the  whole, 
Awake,  command  thy  waves  o*  the  world-wide  harmony. 


VI. 
For  bark!   One  sings  The  ffoda,  the  gods  atn  dead! 

Man  trknnphe!    And  hark — Blind  Space  hia  fw^eral  urn! 
And  hark,  one  wliispers  with  reverted  head 

To  the  old  dead  gods — Bring  back  om*  heaven,  return! 
And  hark,  one  moans — The  ancient  order  is  fled, 
Wb  are  ehildren  of  hUnd  eha/noe  and  vacant  dreama! 
Seed  not  mine  utterance — that  was  chanoe-hom  too! 
And  hark,  the  answer  of  Science — All  they  $aid. 
Tour  fathers,  in  that  old  time,  lit  Ify  gleama 
Of  what  their  hearte  could  feei. 
The  roUing  years  reveal 
As  fragments  of  one  laic,  one  covenant,  simply  true. 

VII. 
/  /Ifui,  she  cries,  in  all  this  march  of  time 

And  space,  no  gulf,  no  break,  nothing  that  mars 
Its  un/Uiy.    I  uxttch  the  primal  sWne 
.   JAft  Athens  like  a  flower  to  greet  the  stars! 
I  flash  my  messages  from  oUme  to  clime, 
I  link  the  increasing  world  from  depth  to  height! 
Not  yet  ye  see  the  wonder  that  draws  nigh. 
When  at  some  sudden  contact,  some  suWme 
Touch,  as  of  memory,  aU  this  boundless  night 
Wherein  ye  grope  entombed 
Shall,  by  that  touch  Ulumed, 
Like  one  electric  City  shine  from  sky  to  sky. 

VIII. 
No  longer  then  the  memories  that  ye  hold 

Dark  in  your  bra4n  shdU  slumber.    Ye  shall  see 
That  City  whose  gates  are  mere  than  pearl  or  gold 

And  aU  its  towers  firm  as  EtemUy. 
The  stones  of  the  earth  have  cried  to  it  from  of  old! 
Why  will  ye  turn  from  Him  who  reigns  above 
Because  your  highest  words  fall  short f    Kneel — call 
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On  Him  whose  Nnme^I  AM—doth  still  enfold 
Past,  present,  future,  memory,  hope  and  love! 
No  seed  falls  fruitless  there! 
Beyond  your  Father's  care— 
The  old  covenant  stiU  holds  fast—no  bird,  no  leaf  can  fall! 

IX. 
O  Time,  thou  mask  of  the  ever-living  Soul, 

Thou  veil  to  shield  us  from  that  blinding  Face, 
Thou*rt  wearing  thin!    We  are  nearer  to  the  goal 
When  man  no  more  shall  need  thy  saving  grace, 
But  all  the  folded  years  like  one  great  scroll 
Shall  be  unrolled  in  the  omnipresent  Now, 
And  He  that  saith  I  AM  unseal  the  tomb: 
Nearer  His  thunders  and  His  trumpets  roll, 
I  catch  the  gleam  that  lit  thy  lifted  brow, 
O  singer  whose  wild  eyes 
Possess  these  April  skies, 
I  touch — I  clasp  thy  hands  thro'  all  the  clouds  of  doom. 

X. 

Teach  thou  our  living  choirs  amid  the  sound 

Of  their  tempestuous  chords  once  more  to  hear 
That  harmony  wherewith  the  whole  is  crowned. 

The  singing  heavens  that  sphere  by  choral  sphere 
Break  open,  height  o'er  height,  to  the  utmost  bound 
Of  passionate  thought!    O,  as  this  glorious  land. 
This  sacred  country  shining  on  the  sea 
Grows  mightier,  let  not  her  clear  voice  be  drowned 
In  the  fierce  waves  of  faction.    Let  her  stand 
A  beacon  to  the  blind, 
A  signal  to  mankind! 
A  witness  to  the  heavens'  profoundest  unity. 

XI. 
Her  altars  are  forgotten  and  her  creeds 

Dust,  and  her  soul  foregoes  the  lesser  Cross! 
O,  point  her  to  the  greater!    Her  heart  bleeds 
Still,  where  men  simply  feel  some  vague  deep  loss; 
Their  hands  grope  earthward,  knowing  not  what  she  needs! 
We  would  not  call  her  back  In  this  great  hour! 
Nay,  upward,  onward,  to  the  heights  untrod 
Signal  us,  living  voices,  by  those  deeds 
Of  aU  her  deathless  heroes,  by  the  Power 
/         That  still,  still  walks  her  waves. 
Still  chastens  her,  still  saves. 
Signal  us,  not  to  the  dead,  but  to  the  living  God. 

XII. 
Signal  us  with  that  watchword  of  the  deep. 

The  watchword  that  her  boldest  seamen  gave 
The  winds  of  the  unknown  ocean-sea  to  keep. 

When  round  their  oaken  walls  the  midnight  wave 
Heaved  and  subsided  in  gigantic  sleep. 
And  they  plunged  Westward  with  her  flag  unfurled  I 
Hark,  o'er  their  cloudy  sails  and  glimmering  spars, 
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Tbe  watcb  cries,  as  they  proudly  onward  sweep, — 
Before  the  vxnrld  .  .  .  AlVg  voeUI  .  .  .  Before  the  looffd  .  .  . 
From  mast  to  calling  mast 
The  counter-cry  goes  past — 
Before  the  world  loas  Oodt-— it  rings  against  the  stars. 

XIII. 
Signal  us  o*er  the  little  heavens  of  gold 
With  that  heroic  signal  Nelson  knew 
When,  thro*  the  thunder  and  flame  that  round  him  rolled 

He  pointed  to  the  dream  that  still  held  true! 
Cry  o'er  the  warring  nations,  cry  as  of  old 
A  Httle  child  shall  lead  them!  theu  shall  he 
One  people  vn^er  the  shadow  of  Ood's  tDing! 
There  shall  Ife  no  more  weepimn!    Let  it  be  told 
That  Britain  set  one  foot  upon  the  sea. 

One  foot  on  the  earth!    Her  eyes 
Burned  thro'  the  conquered  skies. 
And,  as  the  angel  of  God,  she  bade  the  whole  world  sing. 

XIV. 
A  dream?    Nay,  have  ye  heard  or  have  ye  known 

That  the  eyerlasting  QtoCi  who  made  the  ends 
Of  all  creation  wearieth?    His  worlds  groan 
Together  in  travail  still.    Still  He  descends 
From  heaven.    The  increasing  worlds  are  still  His  throne 
And  His  creative  Calvary  and  His  tomb 
Through  which  He  sinks,  dies,  triumphs  with  each  and  all. 
And  ascends,  multitudinous  and  at  one 
With  all  the  hosts  of  His  evolving  doom. 
His  vast  redeeming  strife. 
His  everlasting  life. 
His  love,  beyond  which  not  one  bird,  one  leaf  can  fall. 

XV. 

And  hark,  His  whispers  thro'  creation  flow, 

Loveet  thou  Met    His  nations  answer  *'yea!*' 
And — Feed  my  Unnbs,  His  voice  as  long  ago 

Steals  from  that  highest  heaven,  how  far  away! 
And  yet  again  saith — Lovest  thou  Met  and  "O 
Thou  knowest  we  love  Thee,"  passionately  we  cry; 
But,  heeding  not  our  tumult,  out  of  the  deep 
The  great  grave  whisper,  pitiful  and  low. 
Breathes — Feed  My  sheep;  and  yet  once  more  the  sky 
Thrills  with  that  deep  strange  plea, 
Lovest  thou,  lovest  thou  Met 
And  our  lips  answer  "yea;"  but  our  God— Feed  My  sheep. 

XVI. 
O  sink  not  yet  beneath  the  exceeding  weight 
Of  splendor,  thou  still  single-hearted  voice 
Of  Britain.     Droop  not  earthward  now  to  freight 

Thy  soul  with  fragments  of  the  song,  rejoice 
In  no  faint  flights  of  music  that  create 
Low  heavens  o'er-arched  by  skies  without  a  star, 
Nor  sink  in  the  easier  gulfs  of  shallower  pain! 
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Sing  thou  in  the  whole  majesty  of  thy  fate, 
Teach  us  thro'  Joy,  thro*  grief,  thro'  peace,  thro'  war. 
With  single  heart  and  soul 
Still,  still  to  seek  the  goal. 
And  thro'  our  perishing  heavens,  point  us  to  Heaven  again. 

XVII. 
Voice  of  the  summer  stars  that  long  ago 

Sang  thro'  the  old  oak-forests  of  our  isle. 
An  ocean-music  that  thou  ne'er  couldst  know 

Storms  Heayen— O,  keep  us  steadfast  all  the  while; 
Not  idly  swayed  by  tides  that  ebb  and  flow. 
But  strong  to  embrace  the  whole  vast  symphony 
Wherein  no  note  (no  bird,  no  leaf)  can  fall 
Beyond  His  care,  to  enfold  it  all  as  though 
Thy  single  harp  were  ours,  its  unity 
In  battle  like  one  sword. 
And  O,  its  one  reward 
One  spray  of  the  sacred  oak,  still  coveted  most  of  all. 
Blackwood's  Maeaxine.  Alfred  Ncyes, 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  next  day  Silver  rose  early,  took 
his  ''morning-piece"  from  the  kitchen 
table,  as  in  the  long  past  years  he  had 
been  wont  to  do,  and  went  out  with  the 
bread  in  his  hand  to  the  farm  work. 

He  had  encountered  and  spoken  with 
John  before  this,  taking  an  impression 
of  a  huge  grotesque  figure  with  bent 
shoulders  and  extraordinarily  bright 
eyes.  This  morning  he  came  closer 
to  the  man's  real  personality,  and  was 
brought  by  it  to  a  more  perplexing 
sense  of  unreality  in  the  midst  of  re- 
ality even  than  before.  For  John  met 
him  with  a  respectful  hand  tugging  at 
his  forelock  in  the  manner  of  an  aged 
charity-school  boy,  "made  bowd"  to 
welcome  him  back  to  **his  awn,"  and 
addressed  him  almost  reverentially  as 
"Mester  Whinnery,"  anxiously  explain- 
ing tliat  !he  had  done  **t'  best  he  cud" 
during  the  weeks  in  which  he  had  la- 
bored alone. 

"I  '11  overlook  the  wark  with  thee," 
said  Silver  almost  curtly. 

The  next  few  hours  were  a  blessed 
time  to  John.       Silver's  farming  lore 


might  be  rusty,  but  his  training  tiad 
been  first-rate,  and  the  instinct  of  the 
farmer  was  in  his  blood  more  de^ly 
than  was  his  instinct  for  things  of  the 
sea.  And  presently  he  fell  to  his  old 
labor  steadily.  The  odors  that  rose 
from  the  ground  to  which  he  bent  liis 
face,  the  uses  of  hoe  and  spade  and 
rake  as  his  hands  handled  them,  the 
homely  clean  smells  of  bam  and  loft, 
the  warmth  and  breath  of  the  cattle, 
the  sight  of  mild  large  eyes  turned  on 
him  in  dumb  speculation  and  helpless 
dependence,  moved  him  indescribably. 
He  was  conscious  of  an  immense 
healthy  Joy  in  his  work,  of  the  delight 
of  capacity  stirring  gladly  tx)  its  ends, 
of  an  ease  of  brain  in  returning  to  old 
accustomed  uses.  The  fact  that  John 
kept  up  a  low  running  accompaniment 
of  murmured  Scripture  and  ejaculations 
of  praise  astonished  him  at  first,  but 
presently  fell  into  line  with  his  own 
feeling;  he  worked  on  and  on  with  the 
singing,  praying  Methodist  in  a  vast 
content,  until  the  sun  was  rising  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  he  felt  the  warmth 
of  it  cuddling  al>out  him.      Then  John 
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straightened  himself  lu  so  far  as  he 
was  able,  and  turned  a  listening  ear  to 
the  house. 

**You  'II  be  mistress  calling  ye  to 
breakfast,  Mester  Whlnnery/*  said  he. 

The  name  clashed  upon  Silver's  ear 
with  a  sudden  jar.  He  threw  aside  his 
hoe. 

**Sitha,  John/'  said  he  with  a  dark- 
ening face,  '*thou  'dst  do  well  to  call 
me  Mester  Silver.  It*s  the  name  I'm 
used  to." 

*'I  reckon  I  'U  call  ye  what  ye  *ve  a 
mind  to  be  ca'ed,"  said  John. 

Silver,  sighing  suddenly,  and  with 
eyes  dilated  a  little,  strode  away 
towards  the  house.  It  was  a  dream! 
It  was  a  dream!  All  morning  he  had 
worked  with  one  half  of  his  brain 
asleep.  If  only  his  name  had  been 
really  Whinnery,  how  easy  had  life 
been;  how  willingly  he  would  have  en- 
tered on  his  inheritance!  But  his  name 
was  fwt  Whinnery — not  Whinnery — 
though  everyone  thrust  the  title  on  him 
with  a  kind  of  eagerness,  as  though  in 
a  conspiracy  to  compel  its  acceptance 
upon  him.  He  set  his  mouth  and  Jaw, 
and  between  his  eyes  came  a  furrow. 
Then,  as  he  passed  to  the  back  door  to 
wash  his  hands  at  the  pump,  he  saw 
Silence  awaiting  him  with  her  look  of 
gentle  welcome  and  the  peace  and 
steadiness  of  her  eyes.  The  sun  was 
in  her  hair,  and  he  found  a  loveliness  in 
her  aspect  which  in  the  days  of  their 
early  youth  he  had  not  noticed.  How 
simple  it  had  been  had  she  only  been 
his  sister,  how  gladly  then  would  he 
have  taken  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
the  cheek  that  tempted  him!  As  he 
strode  forward,  his  eyes  upon  her,  he 
thought  these  things,  experienced  this 
yearning,  and  when  she  smiled  on  him 
he  had  nearly  bent  his  face  to  hers  in 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  moment. 
Instead  he  murmured  a  brief  ''Good- 
morning,"  and  almost  brusquely  pushed 
past  her  into  the  house. 

He  remarked,  during  the  next  few 


days,  .  that  Silence,  with  the  rest, 
thrust  upon  him  the  position  which  was 
not  his.  She  dropped  back  to  a  sec- 
ondary place  in  the  Farm,  doing  it 
simply  and  with  so  candid  an  air  of  its 
being  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  deal  with  her  attitude. 
On  his  part  he  scrupulously  and  firmly 
treated  her  as  mistress  of  the  Farm, 
giving  her  detailed  accounts  of  the 
day's  work,  of  the  changes  he  thought 
advisable,  making  propositions  for  out- 
lay or  sales,  and  consulting  her  when  a 
visit  to  Kendal  market  was  in  question. 
She  exhibited  no  surprise,  would  agree 
to  his  suggestions,  even  at  times  disa- 
gree and  make  propositions  of  her 
own.  Her  attitude  was  baffling  in  the 
extreme.  Insist  as  he  might  upon 
her  right  to  give  the  final  word  in  all 
farming  matters,  she  never  wavered  In 
holding  him  to  that  position  his  adopted 
father  had  intended  should  be  his,  but 
which,  with  the  accompanying  condi- 
tion, he  had  declined.  Had  Silence 
known  of  the  destroyed  will?  So  un- 
conscious did  she  seem  of  any  knot  in 
his  circumstances,  that  it  appeared  pure 
folly  and  a  kind  of  desecration  to  In- 
quire. Yet  one  evening  he  pointed  a 
direct  question. 

"Did  fadder  lam  thee  farming,  Si- 
lence?" he  blurted  out  suddenly. 

"Aye,  he  lamt  me  a  little.  I  was 
glad  when  I  knew  enoo  to  help  him." 

"Didst  ta  know  why  I  left  the  farm?" 
he  Inquired  as  he  lit  his  pipe. 

And  the  moment  the  words  were  out, 
colored  in  a  kind  of  anger  at  his  own 
complicated  and  desperate  emotions. 
But  Silence  saw  no  complication. 

"Mudder  thought  it  wad  be  a  kind  o' 
quarrel,"  said  she,  scarcely  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  work. 

Aye.  But  what  didst  thou  think?" 
I  came  to  know  in  time,"  said  Si- 
lence, tranquilly  threading  a  needle, 
"thou  and  he  mun  hev  quarrelled  over 
the  Farm." 

"How   didst  ta    know?"   asked   the 
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young    man    with    a    troubled    look. 

Silence  laid  her  work  aside  and 
gased,  between  the  candles  on  the  ta- 
ble, at  the  grandfather  clock  which 
stood  behind  Silver  in  the  comer.  In 
this  attitude  her  face  lay  open  to  him 
as  a  book. 

"Fadder  rued  he'd  quarrelled  with 
thee,  Silver,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low 
voice  touched  by  deep  feeling;  "he 
wanted  thee  back.  He  wanted  thee 
sairly.  He  felt  that  he'd  wronged  thee 
somehow.  Thou  knows  he  was  one  of 
few  words?  One  day  I  see  a  gurt  un- 
happiness  had  fallen  upon  him.  I 
heard  him  sob.  'Twas  a  sore  hearing, 
Silver.  Gurt  sobs  he  gave  that  tore 
his  breast  And  presently  I  heard  him 
call  to  thee  by  name.  'Come  back,*  he 
cried.  The  Farm  was  thine.  Only 
come  back.  The  Farm  is  thine.*  Th«i 
he  moved  and  saw  me  standing  in  the 
doorway,  and  he  looked  at  me  solemn 
like  as  though  to  lay  it  on  me — what 
he  had  said.  I  think  what  he  had  in 
mind  agen  thee  went  out  of  it  that 
moment  And  if  thou'd  nobbut  have 
come  back  sooner,  he'd  have  told  thee." 

fellver  had  withdrawn  hlB  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  and  his  hand  hung  loosely 
over  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  his  head 
was  bent. 

"What  had  he  agen  me?"  he  asked  in 

a  low  voice. 

"Nay.  That  I  cannot  say.  He  never 
spoke  a  word  beyond.  He  wad  na, 
as  thou  knows.  He  wam't  a  gurt 
hand  at  words.  But  he  meant  the 
Farm  for  thee,  and  the  Farm  is 
thine." 

She  took  up  her  work  again.  The 
young  man  gazed  at  her  astounded. 

"He  left  the  Farm  to  thee,  Silence." 

"Only  because  thou  didst  na  come 
back.  The  Farm's  thine;  he  meant  it 
that  way." 

She  stitched  on  calmly,  settling  the 
stuff  she  was  mending— a  torn  shirt  of 
his  own — carefully  over  her  finger,  and 
stroking    down    the    rebellious    edges 


with  her  needle.  Her  manner  of  re- 
suming her  work  was  so  quiet  so  con- 
vinced and  final,  that  Silver  found  no 
word  to  say,  but  laying  his  pipe  aside, 
sat  forward  with  hands  clasped  be- 
tween his  knees,  staring  at  the  ground. 
He  found  that  his  situation  was  more 
desperate  than  it  had  seemed  before. 

OHAPTBR  XX. 

He  could  not  continue  to  exist  in  this 
vague  tangle  of  circumstances — that 
Silver  knew.  He  must  keep  open  eyes 
on  the  path  he  trod  and  Judge  of  tlie 
tendency  of  his  own  life. 

As  one  of  pure  Norse  descent.  Silver 
had  not  missed  the  deeper  shades  of 
the  racial  character  out  of  which  his 
own  was  shaped.  Though  the  joy  of 
living  and  the  joy  of  work  carried  him 
beyond  a  temptation  to  melancholy,  a 
sense  of  the  mystery  of  life  would  stir 
him  at  times  with  an  uncanny  finger. 
an  intimation  reach  him  of  the  home- 
lessness  of  man  within  this  planet  of 
his  habitation.  He  was  no  simple 
peasant;  a  tinge  of  the  poet,  of  his 
doubts  and  questions,  was  in  his  blood. 
Briefiy,  this  doubling  back  upon  bis 
own  life  disturbed  him  strangely;  he 
found  it  almost  scaring  to  his  spiritual 
sense  to  be  thus  confronted,  after  many 
years,  by  precisely  that  problem  from 
which  he  had  fled,  believing  that  he 
solved  it  once  and  for  all  by  breaking 
his  connection  with  Hauksgarth. 

The  net  cast  about  him  had  been 
woven  imperceptibly  and  by  gentle  fin- 
gers. He  found  himself  captured  by  a 
host  of  considerations  based  on  affec- 
tion and  duty.  Bvery  day  created  new 
links  in  the  web;  on  the  other  hand, 
no  moment  arrived  when  he  could  say, 
"This  frees  me,"  or,  "I  am  glad  to  be 
gone.'* 

He  perceived  that  in  the  neighbors' 
eyes  his  marriage  with  Silence  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  this  allotment 
of  his  future  to  the  obvious  mli^t  have 
been  again  a  source  of  irritation  had 
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not  tbe  girrs  unconscloufiness  taken 
the  sting  from  it  By  degrees  he  be- 
gan to  weigh  the  possibilities  of  the 
marriage  deliberately.  Silence's  on- 
exacting  companionship  brought  him 
ease,  cast  over  him  the  sweet  glamour 
of  home  after  his  years  of  wandering 
and  strenuous  adventure.  He  had  had 
enough  of  the  sea — ^that  boyish  long- 
ing was  appeased,  The  life-work  of  a 
man  and  peace  after  daily  labor  were 
his  present  requirements.  Moreover, 
he  knew — and  this  to  him  had  become 
a  point  of  uneasiness — ^that  she  loved 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally 
clear  that  he  loved  her  only  as  a 
brother  loves  a  favorite  sister.  The 
cravings  of  his  nature,  his  passion  and 
deep-rooted  desire,  were  given  to 
Nanna,  and  were  hers  now  as  much  as 
they  had  been  when  he  left  the  Farm. 

By  this  time  an  extraordinary 
change  had  come  upon  Silence's  ap- 
pearance. The  burden  being  lifted 
from  her  shoulder  and  the  strain  frOm 
her  mind,  she  had  fallen  back  to  the 
work  natural  to  her,  performing  It  with 
zeal  and  ease  and  a  superfluity  of  joy. 
The  result  was  a  restoration  of  her 
girlish  beauty;  she  looked  five  years 
younger  than  her  age;  her  cheeks  had 
rounded  again  and  kept  a  lovely  color, 
her  eyes  were  ever  smiling,  and  the 
harmonious  tenderness  of  her  nature 
became  sweetly  expressed  in  the 
smooth  and  delicate  contours  of  her 
countenance.  In  Nanna's  absence  it 
was  possible  to  note  the  beauty  of 
Silence.  And  Silver  recognized  it  and 
even  grew  proud  of  It. 

Moreover,  though  true  to  her  byname 
in  the  matter  of  the  tongue,  her  short, 
low-spoken  sentences,  when  they  came, 
had  a  character  of  their  own,  a  pithi- 
ness, a  Justness  that  commended  them. 
Silver  was  often  brought  to  a  slow  con- 
tented smile  at  one  of  Silence's  unex- 
pected but  harmonious  replies.  Her 
laugh,  too,  low  with  an  Irresistible  rip- 


ple of  mirth,  was  common  as  summer 
sunshine,  and  often  brought  an  answer- 
ing murmur  of  laughter  to  his  lips  as 
he  heard  it  He  the  sailor,  long  ex- 
iled from  the  sight  of  a  woman's  face 
and  ways,  felt  the  weaving  about  him 
of  a  gentle  pleasure. 

It  was  all  this,  but  it  was  no  more. 
In  the  deeper  part  of  his  nature  he 
lived  apart  from  Silence  and  the  home; 
and  into  this  lonely  portion  of  his  ex- 
istence his  intenser  feelings  were 
poured,  his  vivid  recollections  of  Nanna, 
the  undiminished  passion  and  ache  of 
his  desire.  Strange  indeed  did  It  seem 
that  her  name  fell  from  no  one's 
tongue. 

Though  day  by  day  he  put  aside  the 
question  haunting  his  heart,  he  knew 
that  he  must  ask  it  in  the  end,  must 
learn  something  of  her  welfare — ^knew 
that  he  should  ask  it  Nothing  in  his 
own  fate  could  be  decided  until  he 
knew  what  Nanna's  had  been. 

It  was  after  the  carrying  of  the  hay 
that  the  Impulse  to  speak  came 
strongly  upon  him.  He  and  Silence 
werp  standing  in  the  evening  at  the 
front  door  of  the  house.  The  smell 
of  the  stacks  was  sweet  in  the  air; 
the  hay-harvest  had  been  splendid,  and 
the  sense  of  full  prosperity  was  abun- 
dant and  comfortable  to  both  their 
hearts.  Silence  was  knitting  as  she 
was  wont;  time  after  time  his  eye^ 
had  crept  to  her  head  and  observed  the 
quiet  content  that  enfolded  her. 

**Sllence,"  said  he  in  a  voice  which 
he  strove  in   vain   to  make  natural, 
**thou's  nlver  told  me  aught  of  Nanna." 
He    was    struck     by    the    Instant 
change  in  her  appearance,  which  was 
as  the  passing  of  a  blight  upon  her. 
She  dropped  her  hands  with  the  work 
in    them,    and    her    eyes    filled    with 
trouble. 
"Na,"  said  she  at  last 
"And  why?"  he  asked. 
"I  know  so  little  one  way  or  anud- 
der." 
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"Where  Is  Nanna?" 

"I  canDot  say.    I  dnnnot  know." 

''Thou  'rt  looking  for  her  back 
again?" 

The  crimson  flushed  her  cheek  and 
left  it  pale  again. 
'Na,"  said  she. 
'Why  not?" 

"She  winnat  come," 

"Has  she  been  long  away?" 

"It  '11  be  nigh  six  year." 

"So  long?" 

He  made  a  swift  reckoning.  Within 
a  year  from  the  time  he  had  left, 
Nanna  had  ceased  to  make  the  Farm 
her  home.  For  a  moment  an  unrea- 
soning hopeful  joy  uplifted  his  heart. 
So  close  was  she  to  all  his  thoughts, 
that  it  was  easy  to  connect  her  actions 
with  something  relative  to  himself;  he 
was  ever  seeking  to  do  so. 

"There  wad  be  a  quarrel  then?  Fad- 
der  sent  her  away?" 

"Na!"  A  ring  of  indignation  was  in 
the  denial.  "Fadder  sought  efter  her 
for  days." 

He  drew  his  breath  through  his  teeth 
in  the  thin,  shivering  manner  Silence 
had  noticed  before.  The  sign  of  h\H 
suffering  brought  a  quiver  of  helpless 
tears  to  her  eyes,  but  she  drove  them 
back.  She  was  thinking — thinking! 
Her  hands  were  clenched  tightly  in  the 
effort  her  hurrying  thoughts  made, 
looking  this  way,  that  way,  to  find  a 
loophole  of  escape  from  the  moment 

"Silence,  tell  me?"  There  was  en- 
treaty in  his  voice  and  rising  agony  in 
his  face.      "Did  she  rin  awa'?" 

The  mighty  effort  with  which  he 
tore  the  question  from  his  breast  was 
obvious  to  Silence. 

"Aye.  That's  It,"  said  she,  in  a 
toneless  voice. 

Then  came  a  long  pause  between 
them.  SUence  stepped  back  against 
the  frame-work  of  the  door,  and  leaned 
upon  it;  her  breath  was  struggling  with 
her  beating  heart;  her  eyes,  moving 
hither  and  thither  with  that  pained  and 


hunted  look,  still  sought  and  sought  for 
the  way  of  escape.  Silver  noticed  none 
of  these  things;  he  was  occupied  with 
his  own  sickening  anguish,  and  witb 
the  effort  to  force  one  more  question 
from  his  lips. 

"Nanna's  married,  then?" 

Upon  that  followed  so  long,  so  omin- 
ous a  pause,  accompanied  by  so  strange 
a  stillness  on  the  part  of  Silence,  that 
Silver  was  at  last  constrained  to  look 
her  way,  and  then  was  startled  out  of 
his  own  engrossment  by  the  aspect  of 
the  girl,  so  white  was  her  cheek,  so 
fixed  her  look  which  did  not  turn  fais 
way. 

"She  is  married.  Silence?*'  he  cried 
insistently,  in  a  voice  through  which 
a  new  unendurable  pain,  a  rising  scare, 
vague  but  horrible,  made  itself  felt 

It  was  then  that  she  moved  slightly 
towards  him;  for  a  moment  her  eyes 
closed,  then  she  raised  them  to  look 
steadily  at  him  while  she  answered. 

"Aye,  Nanna's  married  long  sine.  Sil- 
ver," said  she. 

"Wha  did  she  wed?**  he  asked 
sharply. 

"That  I  cannot  tell  thee,  for  I  dun- 
not  know." 

With  these  words,  as  one  driven  be- 
yond endurance,  she  turned  gently 
away  back  into  the  house,  and,  with  a 
face  like  death,  crept  to  her  own  bed- 
room. 

After  this  the  name  of  Nanna  came 
between  them  no  more.  But  the  sweet 
peace  at  the  Farm  had  been  broken  by 
the  mention  of  it;  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  darkening  shadow  had  fallen 
on  the  heart  of  Silence,  Silver  did  not 
dream.  It  was  to  Mrs.  Tiffin's  ear  she 
carried  a  measure  of  her  deep  inward 
consternation. 

"Jinny,"  said  she,  one  evening  as 
they  scrubbed  the  milk  pans  in  com- 
pany, "can  it  ever  be  reet  to  tell  a  lee?" 

"Nay,  lass,"  said  Mrs.  Tiffin,  with  a 
hardy  wring-out  of  the  scrubbing 
cloth,  "a  lee's  a  lee,  and  thou  cannot 
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wark  good  out  on't;  it*s  bound  to  mak 
mischief.*' 

"Aye.  Thou's  gettin'  the  reet  on  't," 
said  Silence  in  the  lowest  of  firm,  quiet 
voices.  "But  then  I  cannot  help  it," 
she  added  incomprehensibly. 

GHAPTBR  XXI. 

The  lie  seemed  to  fade  away  under 
the  harvest  skies. 

The  work  of  the  Farm  went  on  en- 
ergetically, prosperously.  Silver  did 
not  again  question  Silence,  neither  did 
he  seek  further  information  from  oth- 
ers. A  cunning  of  the  nature  in  self- 
defence  against  intolerable  pain,  a 
shrinking  delicacy  of  feeling  of  which 
he  was  more  conscious,  instinctively 
prohibited  any  attempt  to  disturb 
the  veil  which  hung  over  these  past 
events. 

Standing  one  late  afternoon  on 
Hauks  Fell,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
some  business  in  connection  with  the 
sheep,  his  eye  rested  on  the  beauty  of 
the  Bay  and  on  the  divine  aspect  of 
the  hills  lying  under  the  light  of 
Heaven.  Looking  south  towards  that 
jutting  land  which  lay  along  the  line 
of  the  horizon,  round  which  the  dreams 
and  aspirations  of  his  boyhood  had  fol- 
lowed the  "furriners  from  Morecambe*' 
sailing  back  in  the  glow  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  he  reflected  how  much  he  had 
learned  of  what  lay  beyond  the  Point: 
the  wonder  and  hardship,  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  its  shame  and  hideous- 
ness,  the  high  mettle  of  the  heart  at 
its  work  and  adventure,  the  flat  of  te- 
dium and  disappointment.  Systole, 
diastole,  went  the  beat  of  the  world- 
heart,  and  man*s  heart  and  all  life 
were  in  response. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  Bay  and  the 
hills  had  lost  something  of  their  en- 
chanted light  He  had  the  reason. 
Hope,  love,  the  heart's  high  and  inti- 
mate expectation,  had  enhanced  the  col- 
ors in  the  past.  Now  the  magic  had 
passed  from  them,  much  of  the  hope 


had  faltered  and  gone  out,  and  love  had 
turned  to  pain. 

He  had  no  sickly  injured  feeling. 
How  could  he  suppose  that  so  lovely  a 
girl  would  wait  for  the  return  of  a  poor 
sailor?  That  she  was  married  was 
right  and  fit  The  thorn  which  pierced 
him  now  was  the  insistence  of  the  cruel 
suspicion  that  in  the  matter  of  the  bu- 
reau she  had  wantonly  betrayed  him, 
giving  away  the  secret  where  most  it 
concerned  their  adopted  father  that  she 
should  be  dumb.  There  was  even  a 
fretting  memory  of  her  having  ques^ 
tioned  him  on  the  point  But  as 
though  an  adder  had  stung  him  he 
flung  the  hateful  thought  aside.  If 
she  had  parted  with  the  secret  it  had 
been  thoughtlessly,  as  he  had  done. 

How  clearly  he  could  recall  the  se- 
ductions of  that  companionship 'which, 
on  this  point,  had  been  fatal  to  his 
honor  and  good  sense!  The  memory 
still  burnt  in  his  blood— the  sweet  nest- 
ling touches,  the  dazzling  beauty  of  the 
face  near  his  own.  In  such  an  inti- 
mate moment  of  his  unconfessed  love, 
when  the  tongue  speaks  its  word  as  the 
mind  thinks  its  thought  to* itself,  had 
the  secret  of  the  bureau  slipped  from 
his  keeping. 

In  the  past  he  had  never  doubted 
that  she  loved  him.  The  past  had  been 
all  soft  fire  and  enchantment;  sadness, 
wonder,  and  joy  had  strangely  com- 
mingled and  turned  his  early  life  at 
the  Farm  into  a  poem.  And  for  him 
the  poem  still  existed. 

For  the  rest  he  thanked  God  that  he 
had  returned  in  time  to  avert  disaster, 
and  took  it  as  a  sign  of  Heaven's  am- 
nesty for  his  trespass.  After  this,  in 
common-sense  adjustment  to  his  cir- 
cumstances, he  determined  to  accept 
the  changes  he  found,  without  com- 
ment or  inquiry.  Peats,  for  example, 
were  no  longer.  It  appeared,  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  Hall,  while  the  privilege  of 
gathering  fuel  in  the  Arneson  Woods 
was  lost. 
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'T'  awd  mester  gan  it  up,"  said 
John;  "we*n  not  carried  peats  for  Ame- 
son  for  mony  a  year,  nor  gaddered  flre- 
eldln  noather.  I  niver  lamt  the  why 
on  't    We  jest  left  doing  it." 

Some  few  weeks  after  his  return  he 
met  Harold  Ameson  riding  in  the  road. 
The  memory  of  the  yachting  days  and 
of  many  another  adventure,  to  which, 
in  admiration  of  the  youth  so  many 
years  his  senior,  he  had  given  his  as- 
sistance, made  him  pluck  at  his  cap  in 
undiminished  friendliness,  even  as  his 
smiling  eye  remarked  the  change  in  the 
dull  and  ageing  face.  Harold  stared 
at  him  for  an  instant,  then  raised  his 
whip  hand  to  his  bat  sulkily,  obscur- 
ing thereby  his  countenance,  and  rode 
on  without  a  word,  but  with  flecks  of 
red  upon  his  pallid  cheeks. 

*'Yon  's  a  heart-sick  face,"  thought 
Silver.  "I  'd  rader  leave  things  as  I 
find  'em.  He  wants  nought  of  me.  I 
reckon  there's  been  feyting.  Fadder 
was  slow  to  feyt.  But  when  he  did  it, 
he  did  it  hard." 

It  was,  therefore,  the  more  to  his  sur- 
prise that  some  days  later  a  new  en- 
counter wilh  the  Arnesons  befel.  He 
was  coming  from  the  clover-fleld  across 
the  road  towards  the  white  gate  of 
Hauksgarth,  when  an  open  carriage 
and  pair  went  slowly  by.  Silver  rec- 
ognized the  Ameson  livery,  and  stood 
back  respectfully  as  the  carriage 
passed.  At  the  same  time,  with  un- 
embarrassed but  now  inexpectant  in- 
terest, he  looked  at  the  occupants. 
These  were  Mrs.  Arneson,  a  boy  of 
five  years,  and  a  girl  of  still  tenderer 
age  with  her  nurse.  He  had  never  en- 
countered Mrs.  Ameson  before;  when 
he  left  Hauksgarth,  Harold,  though  be- 
trothed, had  been  unmarried.  It  was 
therefore  the  more  to  his  surprise  that 
the  lady  on  perceiving  him  leaned  for- 
ward and  stopped  the  carriage.  At 
her  beckon.  Silver  walked  forward,  but 
reluctantly. 

"I   think   you    must   be   Mr.    Silver 


Whinneiy,"  said  the  lady;  "I  am  Mrs. 
Ameson." 

Silver  pulled  off  his  cap.  A  con- 
fused doubt  as  to  whether  he  should 
correct  her  concerning  the  name  WJhin- 
nery  or  not  held  him  silent  The  hes- 
itation appeared  in  his  eyes,  and  Mrs. 
Ameson  mistook  the  meaning  of  it. 

"You  do  not  remember  me,"  said  she, 
with  a  smile  not  only  gracious  but 
even,  as  Silver  remarked,  something 
exaggerated,  a  little  honeyed.  "But, 
you  see,  I  know  something  of  you.  I 
am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
glad  to  hear  of  your  return.  Tell  me, 
Mr.  Whinnery,  is  it  trae  that  the  dread- 
ful disaster  at  the  Farm  is  averted?" 

Yes:  the  voice  was  certainly  too 
eager;  and  though  the  lips  smiled  the 
eyes  did  not 

"Ye  mean,  ma'am,  that  there  '11  be 
no  sale?  Na.  There's  no  call  for  a 
sale." 

"And  you  will  stay  on  at  Hauksgarth, 
stay  on  and  take  care  of  that  good 
sweet  girl.  Silence?" 

A  shadow  came  over  Silver's  face 
and  his  eye  hardened. 

"I  'st  see  Silence  through,  ma'am," 
said  he  coldly. 

His  glance  moving  towards  the 
coachman,  unconsciously  commanded 
the  caiTlage  to  proceed.  Mrs.  Ameson 
sank  back  on  her  eeat,  and  Silver,  with 
his  cap  lifted,  stared  across  the  car- 
riage at  nothing  in  particular.  The 
coachman,  forgetting  he  had  received 
no  sign  from  his  mistress,  had  flicked 
his  horses  at  Silver's  glance,  and  as  the 
carriage  proceeded,  Mrs.  Ameson  bit 
her  under-lip  under  an  angry  sense  of 
defeat 

Silver  went  on  to  the  Farm,  but  the 
gloom  brought  by  the  incident  did  not 
disperse.  With  a  kind  of  fateful  per- 
sistency, from  every  side  the  old  choice 
was  tbmst  upon  him.  Well:  should 
he  or  should  he  not  acquiesce?  Marry 
Silence  and  take  possession  of  the 
Farm? 
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His  eye  travelled  over  tbe  comfort- 
able acres.  So  far,  in  every  hour  fol- 
lowing bis  retarn,  be  bad  been  engaged 
In  solving  tbe  multitude  of  Silence's 
perplexities  and  troubles  and  throwing 
bis  energies  into  straightening  them 
out.  But  now  that  tbe  stress  was 
over,  now  that  the  harvest  even  wan 
almost  garnered,  be  could  no  longer 
delay  his  decision. 

Silence's  idea  that  tbe  Farm  was 
his  and  that  be  could  accept  it  upon 
her  terms,  was  of  course  no  more  than 
a  piece  of  heavenly  but  preposterous 
innocence.  But  everyone,  be  could 
see,  followed  tbe  example  of  the  Mis- 
tress of  Hauksgarth  and  regarded  him 
as,  at  least,  the  prospective  master. 
Probably  an  awkward  eituation  bad 
been  excused  in  the  light  of  this  ex- 
pectation and  becauee  of  the  exigency 
of  Silence's  immediate  need.  John, 
whose  grotesque  features  carried  the 
light  of  an  angel's  in  the  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction of  serving  under  so  vigorous 
and  capable  a  direction,  bad  accepted 
him  with  an  ejaculatory  piety  whose 
praise  to  heaven  never  ceased  to  flow. 
The  land  itself,  blossoming  out  again 
to  fruitfulness.  called  him  by  its  re- 
sponsiveness and  flourishing  prospt^r- 
Ity;  tbe  beasts  throve  under  bis  tend- 
ing, and  loved  and  welcomed  him;  the 
very  fowls  clucked  after  him.  Above 
all,  the  commercial  management  of 
the  Farm  had  need  of  bis  presence. 
And  in  natural  choice,  his  whole  nature 
turned  to  the  work;  he  was  a  farmer 
down  to  the  finger  tips  and  with  the 
whole  practical  heart  of  him.  And 
here  where  he  stood  was  the  ITarm  of 
his  preference  and  desire. 

For  Silence  herself  he  had  a  deep 
and  rooted  affection,  and  in  her  a  lim- 
itless trust.  She  was  not  scheming  to 
marry  him;  in  child-like  but  absolute 
sincerity,  she  believed  the  Farm  to  be 
his.  Could  he  desert  her  now?  Ah, 
heartless  and  cruel  act!  For  Silence 
loved  him.    He  remembered,  as  one  re- 


members some  exquisite  picture  or 
dream,  the  wonderful  look  on  her  face 
when  her  eyes,  across  Nasshiter's 
shoulders,  first  rested  upon  his,  and 
how  her  voice  had  thrilled  in  the  cry  of 
bis  name.  Day  by  day  her  capacity 
for  gentle  unasking  tenderness  was  re- 
vealed; her  nature,  be  perceived, 
breathed  out  love  unconsciously.  Had 
not  Nanba  been  married,  this  question 
of  a  union  between  him  and  Silence 
could  not  have  arisen.  Had  not  Nanna 
been  married,  he  would  have  sought 
her  over  the  wide  world,  and  with 
her  would  have  turned  bis  back 
on  Hauksgarth  for  ever.  But  Nanna 
was  married;  tbe  sun  of  hap- 
piness for  him  had  set;  tbe  most  he 
could  hope  was  a  twilight  peace  in 
home  and  wife  and  children.  What 
right  bad  he  to  throw  Silence's  love 
and  Hauksgarth  aside?  In  the  end  the 
decision  was  inevitable. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  he  sought  Si- 
lence In  the  kitchen,  where  he  knew 
that  he  should  find  her  sitting  in  her 
mother's  chair  reading.  John  was  at 
a  prayer-meeting;  Mrs.  Tiflin  had 
stepped  down  to  Spor.  Silence  laid 
aside  her  book  and  welcomed  him  with 
a  smile;  but  at  the  bottom  of  her  smiles 
he  could  always  discern  the  unquiet  of 
yearning  love.  He  etepped  forward 
quickly,  and  something  of  bis  inten- 
tion being  carried  in  bis  manner,  a 
flush  appeared  in  her  cheek  and  an 
asking  suspense  in  her  eyes.  He  ap- 
proached the  mantel-piece  and  stood 
before  her;  in  his  preoccupation  and 
nervousness,  he  stretched  bis  hand  ab- 
sently and— strange  piece  of  inadver- 
tence— began  to  finger  tbe  flilhouette  of 
Nanna. 

"Silence,"  said  be,  precipitately,  be- 
cause the  cunning  guidance  of  true 
passion  was  wanting,  and  staring  down 
at  the  book  on  her  Imee  and  at  her 
hands  holding  it,  '*we  bev  garnered  tbe 
harvest  Wark's  cleared  up,  and  it  '11 
be  plain  sailing  now.      There's  money 
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In  the  bank  for  thee,  and  thou  needna 
fear  Nasshiter  any  more.  I  should  be 
ganging  my  awn  gait" 

The  surprise  and  anguish  which 
sprax^  into  the  girl's  face  were  utterly 
dismaying  to  the  kind  heart  of  Silver, 
who  had  not  dreamed  of  summoning 
such  a  look  into  the  gentle,  peaceful 
countenance. 

"Gang  thy  awn  gait,  Silverl  What 
canst  a  mean?"  cried  she.  "The  Farm 
is  thine.  Thou  'rt  for  leaving  it 
again?"  She  leaned  forward  and 
looked  at  him  more  narrowly.  "TIs  the 
sea  that's  calling  thee?*' 

She  sighed  it  in  a  heart-sick  voice 
and  her  head  sank  to  her  breast  The 
silhouette  of  Nanna  fell  out  of  his  hand 
flat  on  the  mantelsshelf,  and  he  was 
down  on  his  knees  and  had  his  arms 
about  her  in  a  moment 

"Bh,  Silence  lass!  There's  no  call 
to  look  so  white.  The  Farm  cannot  be 
mine  without  thou  gans  it  me,"  he  has- 
tily explained. 

"The  Farm  is  thine,*'  she  whispered 
steadily,  though  her  lips  were  pale. 
"There  is  na  ony  giving  in  the  matter. 
Fadder  meant  it  for  thee.  If  someb'ry 
mun  gang  their  awn  gait  it  '11  be  me.*' 

Silver  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 

"I  cannot  read  it  that  way,"  said  he. 
"But  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  give  me 
the  Farm.  Wed  me  Silence  and  I'll 
bide."  He  drew  her  head  down  on  his 
shoulder  and  kissed  her  forehead  and 
her  cheek.  "Thou  loves  me  as  I 
think.  But  thou  knows,"  he  whispered 
in  a  shaking  voice,  "it  was  Nanna  that 
I  loved?  A  mon  can't  help  what  way 
his  love  '11  gang.  But  if  thou  'It  hev 
me  I'll  bide  at  the  Farm,  and  I'll  be 
faithful  to  thee  and  a  kind  husband. 
Silence.  There  's  none" — his  voice 
took  a  certain  fervor  and  energy — 
"there's  none  in  the  warld  that  I  trust 
same  as  I  trust  thee." 

He  felt  her  shiver,  and  she  moved  al- 
most brusquely  in  his  arms.  He  re- 
leased her  and  rose  to  his  feet      Her 


face  was  not  quite  as  he  had  thought 
to  find  it  In  her  eyes  were  a  strange 
light  and  energy,  a  looking-beyond.  a 
mournful  and  almost  fierce  resolve. 

"Aye,  aye!*'  she  cried,  with  trenchant 
force.  "Thou  may  Irusten  to  me. 
Aye,  I  think  that" 

"And  thou  loves  me?*' 

He  said  it  almost  beseechingly,  sur- 
prised and  a  little  disturbed  at  discov- 
ering in  her  something  he  had  not 
guessed  before  and  could  not  interpret 
— a  force,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  reserved 
potentiality  of  character,  unsurmised. 

"And  thou  loves  me,"  he  repeated. 

Oradually  the  face  melted  back  frotu 
the  strange  concentrated  look  to  the 
exquisite  tenderness  he  knew,  but  en- 
hanced and  beautified—- as  the  dim 
beauty  in  a  church  is  enhanced  and 
glorified  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
break  upon  but  not  through  the  ancient 
colored  windows,  pouring  their  glow 
into  the  color  itself,  but  neither  pene- 
trating nor  scattering  it  Her  breast 
rose  and  fell;  she  drew  in  a  sigh  and 
softly  breathed  it  out  again. 

"Aye,  but  I  do  love  thee.  Silver.** 

It  was  a  poem  of  tenderness,  of  a 
woman's  passion,  deep,  still,  unchang- 
ing; the  voice  that  spoke  it  was  exqui- 
site  and  haunting,  never  to  be  released 
from  the  memory  or  lost  in  oblivion. 

This  was  as  he  would  have  it;  all 
the  music  from  her  soul  struck  by  his 
hand  as  thus.  It  shook  the  man  in 
him  almost  to  responsive  passion.  He 
experienced  a  blind  movement  of  re- 
gret after  some  fieeting  vision  of  what 
might  have  been,  after  the  perfect  love 
and  union  which,  by  a  trick  of  fate,  be 
had  missed.  He  stooped  to  kiss 
her  silently  with  awe  in  his  heart, 
and  her  lips  sought  his  and  cluni? 
there. 

When  he  raised  himself  from  the 
kiss,  his  hand  again  felt  for  the  sil- 
houette of  Nanna  on  the  mantel-shelf. 
He  had  a  need  to  match  her  moment 
from  something  of  bis  own. 
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*'I  'm  tbinkiug  it  was  thee  set  Nanna 
here?" 

"It  was  I/'  said  she,  her  voice 
thrilling  from  the  kiss. 

"Weel,  that's  done  with  now.  We 
can  Just  bum  It  and  forget" 

But  Silence  gently  drew  the  picture 
from  his  hand. 

"Why   should   we   bum   what  both 


thee  and  me  have  loved?"  said  she. 
And  she  opened  a  drawer  of  the 
bureau  and  laid  the  ^picture  inside. 
Henceforth  Silver's  portrait  stood  alone 
on  the  mantel-piece  in  the  place  of 
honor  as  Master.  And  before  the  au- 
tumn was  out  she  and  he  were  mar- 
ried. 

Efnma  Brooke. 


{To  be  continued,) 


PASTELS  UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 
Ths  Sthbaox  Ehtsbtaivicxht. 


The  steerage  deck  entertains  this 
evening;  or,  rather,  the  third  class  en- 
tertains the  steerage  on  its  deck.  The 
two  horses,  the  gray  and  the  bay,  who 
are  deck  passengers,  stir  In  their  boxes. 
They  act  spectators  of  the  affair  ac- 
cording to  their  different  tempera- 
ments— ^the  bay,  in  his  retired  phleg- 
matic way,  just  visible;  the  gray  with 
an  alert  nose  on  his  high  window-sill. 
The  first  and  second  class  act  specta- 
tors too.  We  lean  on  the  railing  and 
look  down  from  our  deck,  like  the  gods 
from  a  theatre  gallery.  Below  the 
strong  concentrated  glare  of  electric 
lights  is  thrown  on  rows  and  groups 
of  faces,  all  their  different  flesh-tones 
heightened  by  sea-wind  and  sun.  It 
is  an  Bast-end  audience,  set  against  a 
background  of  dun  sailcloth  and  the 
dark  racing  waters  of  a  moonless 
ocean.  There  are  Jewish  faces  of  the 
Immigrant  sort,  sallow  and  furtive- 
eyed;  English  faces  florid  and  feature- 
less, or  sharp-chinned  and  blond,  with 
the  colorless  blondness  of  the  type. 
Faces  of  the  East-end  aristocracy: 
slim,  clean-collared  young  men  with 
small  moustaches  and  young  women  in 
light  blouses,  their  beautiful  hair  beau- 
tifully dressed  after  the  modemest 
fashion.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  little 
girls  among  them,  too:  Sunday  little 
girls  with  fair  front  locks  tied  in  the 
biggest  and  sky-bluest  of  poodle-bows. 


Now  and  again  one  of  the  younger 
of  these  dainty,  white-frocked  little 
creatures  kicks  against  the  pricks  of 
that  class  decorum  which  prescribes 
Immobility  and  a  reserved  demeanor  in 
mixed  society.  Serious  young  Papas 
are  sent  forth  to  reclaim  their  errant 
offspring,  who  are  maybe  dancing  prim- 
itive round  dances  in  the  hug  of  unde- 
sirable infants.  Yes,  they  are  serious 
the  Select,  but  by  no  means  sad;  digni- 
fied but  affable  too.  Not  so  She,  the 
supremely  Select,  the  One  who  "has 
been  second  class  before."  Her 
spectacles  beacon  in  the  front  row,  her 
precedence  is  undisputed,  an  atmos- 
phere of  respectful  condolence  sur- 
rounds her,  yet  she  bates  not  an  inch 
of  her  haughty  gloom.  Beyond  the 
leading  fact  as  to  the  second  class  I 
have  never  got,  but  I  take  her  to  have 
been  a  school-mistress  before  she  led  to 
the  altar  that  superlatively  neat,  intel- 
ligent, energetic,  but  naturally  pale 
and  depressed  young  man  who  is  con- 
ducting the  entertainment. 

On  the  low  central  platform  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  them — ^yet  separated 
from  them  by  how  tremendous  a  gulf! 
— ^there  sprawl  on  back  and  stomach 
three  or  four  sallow  unshaven  young 
Russian  Jews,  singing  together  very 
unmelodiously  from  a  book,  which  one 
of  them  holds  upright  under  a  strong 
light.       Their  sordid   shirts   are  torn 
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wide  open  at  the  neck,  and  as  they 
sing  they  hand  a  black  bottle  about  and 
about,  and  take  In  turn  long  pulls  at  it, 
with  lifted  chin.  They  have  no  hu- 
man respect,  these  unhappy  and  un- 
pleasing  young  men.  It  does  not  oc- 
cur to  them  that  they,  their  sockless 
feet  and  stubbly  chins,  their  black  bot- 
tle and  their  vocal  inharmonies,  are 
intrusive,  out  of  place  just  where  they 
are,  before  this  audience,  on  this  plat- 
form, where  an  open  piano  awaits  the 
advent  of  a  young  person  in  a  white 
frock  and  a  very  long  pigtail,  tied  with 
a  very  large  bow.  But  presently  cer- 
tain officers  motion  them  to  be  off,  and 
they  slink  away  hurriedly,  vanish  al- 
most like  nocturnal  animals  surprised, 
divining  that  even  here  men  in  uni- 
form are  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

Then  the  entertainment  begins,  de- 
spite the  obvious  reluctance  of  the 
piano.  And  presently  there  comes  into 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sounds  in 
Nature,  yet  one  not  infrequently  heard 
at  an  Bast-end  or  vUlage  concert:  the 
sound  of  a  warm,  soft  young  tenor 
voice.  So  long  as  it  does  not  down- 
right murder  music  the  most  foolish 
composition  in  the  world  cannot  rob  it 
of  its  beauty.  Its  secret  is  the  secret 
of  those  three  long  notes  of  the  night- 
ingale, which,  for  no  reason  known 
either  to  the  singer  or  the  scientist, 
have  thrilled  through  the  nerves  of 
men  for  uncounted  generations,  and 
will  continue  so  to  thrill  through  them 
until  our  great  democracy  has  de- 
stroyed every  faint-scented  hawthorn 
grove  and  bosky  wood  where  that  del- 
icate spirit  of  young  passion  and  sweet 
melancholy  is  used  to  haunt-  But  for 
all  the  bird's  wings,  Man  is  the  true 
migrant,  and  this  voice,  which  certainly 
comes  from  some  English  countryside, 
lifts  itself  undeterred  by  alien  sur- 
roundings, pours  its  nightingale-notes 
as  freely  here  as  under  the  holly  and 
mistletoe  in  some  village  schoolroom, 
redolent  of  gas  and  goloshes.      Here 


where  the  great  ship's  bows,  dimly  vis- 
ible, are  rising  and  falling  with  the 
heave  of  illimitable  Ocean,  where  the 
echoless  roof  is  built  of  a  dose  tropi- 
cal darkness  against  which  her  lifirbts 
are  launching  their  long  pale  shafts — 
while  through  the  rigging  forward 
bum,  veiled  and  low  on  the  horizon, 
the  Four  Stars  of  the  Southern  Cross 
and  the  wide  coil  of  the  Dragon — ^tho 
unconquerable  voice  continues  poaring 
forth  all  its  soft  passion,  its  else  un- 
utterable human  yearning  and  sadness, 
out  and  away  over  the  dim  mysterious 
sea  and  up  into  that  echoless  roof  of 
the  Infinite. 

The  Infinite  has  its  way  completely 
with  the  other  voices  that  attack  it; 
they  vanish  in  faint  squeaks,  all  ex- 
cept the  comic  one,  which  has  its  own 
method  of  dealing  with  Space.    Mean- 
time we  are  moving  through  it  with 
that  amazing  indifference  to  the  Great 
Powers  in  whose  lap  we  so  visibly  lie, 
which  marks  the  average  civilized  hu- 
man being,  until  he  is  confronted  with 
them  in  their  fierce  primal  energy  and 
indifference  to  him.     This  crowd  above 
and  below  is  living  almost  entirely  in 
the  tiny  fortuitous  world  held  within 
the  iron  walls  of  the  ship,  except  for 
that  meed  of  attention  some  give  to  the 
nightly  pageant  of  the  sunset  sky,  the 
more  general  interest  in  the  perform- 
ances of  troupes  of  porpoises  or  fiying- 
fish,  or  in  the  state  of  the  sea  as  affect- 
ing  the  comfort   of  the   bad   gallon 
among  us.      Yet  could  some  conscient 
Being,  with  eyes  unduUed  by  habit, 
look  down  upon  us,  in  what  strangely 
different  proportions  would  everything 
appear!      He  would  be  conscious  flist 
and  mainly  of  the  dark  shining  ocean, 
so  terrible  in  its  vastness,  its  titanic 
strength,   its   enormous  solitude.       A 
solitude  not  less,  but  perhaps  greater, 
because  under  its  surface  it  hides  a 
multitudinous  Life,  alien,  silent,  going 
on  its  secret  way  as  ignorant  of  Man's 
existence  as  though  we  inhabited  an- 
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other  planet.  A  huge  and  unfamiliar 
monster  of  the  deep  swimming  past  at 
high  speed,  a  strange  glare  breaking 
for  a  few  moments  on  the  darkness  of 
the  waters,  occasionally  something  new 
and  good  to  eat— this  is  all  of  Man  and 
his  works  that  the  deep  sea  knows, 
and  Man  for  his  part  moves  about  on 
it  with  but  a  trifle  more  knowledge  or 
consciousness  of  its  mysteries.  That 
imagined  Being  would  see  this  ship  of 
ours  as  a  small  brilliant  object,  some- 
thing very  like  a  miniature  comet, 
rushing  across  the  darkness  of  outer 
space.  He  would  conceive  of  us  mi- 
nute creatures  in  our  little  contrivance, 
as  flUed  with  a  conscious  heroism,  as 
we  precipitate  ourselves  further  and 
further  into  this  immensity  with  its 
awful  possibilities,  leaving  behind  us 
all  our  natural  surroundings,  even  to 
the  familiar  stars.  And  all  the  while 
we  are  peacefully  preoccupied  with  our 
inflnitesimally  small  concerns.  We  are 
carrying  on  our  Bnglish  Parish  Bnter- 
tainment,  and  scarcely  one  of  us  turns 
aside  to  watch  through  the  glare  of  the 
electric  light,  the  wild  continual  play 
of  sheet  lightning  over  a  dark  bank  of 
cloud  which  stretches  far  along  the 
eastern  horizon.  This  is  the  reflection 
of  a  thunderstorm,  which  must  be  rag- 
ing over  the  deserts  and  marshy 
jungles  of  Senegambia,  where  countless 
rivers  are  now  spreading  their  floods — 
life-giving,  life^estroying.  From  the 
upper  deck  one  watches  with  an  ees- 
thetic  pleasure  the  play  of  its  lam- 
bency. Meantime  over  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  square  miles  of 
country  every  living  thing  is  cowering 
in  terror  under  it  Black  men  are 
huddled  prostrate  in  their  clay  huts,  in- 
voking their  fetishes,  flerce,  untame- 
able  creatures  are  fleeing  distracted  be- 
fore it  or  crouching  in  such  shelter  as 
they  can  find.  It  was,  I  think,  lower 
down  on  this  coast  that  Mary  Kings- 
ley,  that  great,  simple,  intrepid  woman, 
was  once  surprised  by  such  another 


storm,  and  had  an  opportunity — one 
few  of  us  have  courage  enough  to  envy 
her— for  observing  the  terror  it  in- 
spires in  the  least  timid  of  animals. 
She  was  scrambling  over  some  rocks  in 
search  of  shelter,  while  at  one  moment 
the  terriflc  flashes  of  lightning  searched 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  revealing 
every  twig  and  stone  within  it,  and  at 
another  she  was  wrapped  in  murky 
darkness.  Suddenly  she  found  herself 
at  a  distance  of  one  yard  from  a  mag- 
niflcent  leopard,  her  head  being  on  a 
level  with  its  body.  It  lay  broadside 
on  to  her,  its  paws  stretched  out,  its 
head  thrown  back,  its  eyes  closed 
against  the  blinding  glare  of  the  sky, 
its  tail  lashing  the  ground,  while  it  ex- 
pressed rage  and  terror  In  low  deep 
growls. 

In  the  general  d&>&cle  of  wild-beast 
reputations — have  I  not  lately  seen  the 
Bengal  tiger  described  as  a  timid  and 
harmless  animal,  goaded  to  crime  by 
man's  oppression?— the  African  leopard 
still  fairly  maintains  its  character  for 
ferocity.  Happily  its  sense  of  smell 
seems  less  acute  than  that  of  most  wild 
animals.  Accordingly  the  leopard  was 
not  aware  of  Mary  Kingsley's  neighbor- 
hood. She  dived  down  below  the  rock 
and  crouched  there,  listening  to  the 
flip-flap  of  its  tail  and  its  low  flerce 
growls.  Occasionally  she  peeped  out 
to  see  it  still  stretched  in  the  same  at- 
titude of  terror.  At  length  in  the  in- 
terval between  two  peeps  and  a  lull  of 
the  storm  it  disappeared  into  the  dark- 
ness, probably  to  hide  itself  in  some 
deeper  recess  of  the  rocks. 

Africa  lurks  now  unseen  behind  that 
lambent  hprizon,  but  the  sinister  spirit 
of  her  swamps  seems  to  spread  broad 
wings  and  hover  far  out  over  the  ocean. 
A  brooding  sunless  heat  has  encom- 
passed us  since  we  reached  Gape  Verde. 
There  we  not  only  felt  the  breath  of 
Africa  but  saw  her  so  near  that  even 
the  most  shipbound  spirits  of  our  com- 
pany were  aware  of   her.       A  two- 
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peaked  bill  lifted  itself  above  the  «ea, 
and  gradually  appeared  the  long,  low 
strip  of  sandy  coast,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  rises  to  front  the  Atlantic 
surge.      Cape  Verde  reaches  out  from 
the  desert  part  of  Northern  Senegam- 
bia,  a  miniature  Sahara  of  low  sand 
dunes,  transformed  further  south  into 
flats    of    feverish    fertility.     A    thin 
growth    of    palms    fringes    the    Gape 
along  the  sea,  a  straight  line  diminish- 
ing, stumped  away  into  dim  distant 
coast      There    is    a    thin    scattered 
growth  of  vegetation  on  the  hillside,  too 
— trees  of  some  sort,  and  doubtless  the 
cactus,  lover  of  barren  dusty  places 
where  the  sun  beats.      A  lighthouse 
stands  up  above  the  sandstone  cliff,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  white  houses 
with  red  roofs  on  the  hillside  behind  it. 
The  lighthouse,  the  scattered  houses  in 
their    civilized    brightness,    their    in- 
tended gaiety,  strike  a  note  almost  of 
terror  in  the  solitude  of  this  barren 
headland,    where    for    all    its    sandy 
drought,  the  fever-mosquito  swarms  in 
the  rainy  season.     And  Frenchmen  are 
living  there.       Frenchmen!    With  an 
infinity  of  desert  and  Jungle  behind 
them  and  an  infinity  of  ocean  before! 
It  is  an  ocean  that  commonly,  no  doubt, 
flashes  in  the  sunshine,  yet  even  then 
it  is  an  uninhabited  waste.    When  we 
saw  it  it  was  gloomily  purple,  dashing 
in  white  foam  over  the  dark  basaltic 
reefs  that  crop  up  so  strangely  Just  out- 
side the  sand  and  sandstone  edge  of 
the    continent,    and    sending    snowy 
breakers  up  the  distant  basalt  cliffs  of 
Qoree.      Our  ship  was  the  only  mov- 
ing thing  upon  it,  and  one  imagined 
with  what  eyes  those  exiles  were  fol- 
lowing her  on  her  course.  Bhe  was  not 
for  them;  yet,  as  she  forged  steadily  on 
from  an  old  world-centre  to  a  new,  she 
must  have  caught  their  flying  sighs, 
ha\e  seemed  to  bring  them  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  civilization.      One  can- 
not, however,  always  guess  other  peo- 
ple's feelings  aright.     I  remember  once 


passing  an  island  ridge  of  rock   and 
sand,  alone  in  the  wide  ocean,  on  which 
there  was  a  lighthouse  and  signaUin^r 
station.       With  sympathetic  imaglna- 
tion  we  conceived  of  its  few  inhabitants 
watching  from  their  lonely  tower  or 
continually  pacing  with  lifted  binocu- 
lars the  rocky  platform  from  which 
they  were  most  likely  to  perceive  ap- 
proaching ships — their  only  links  with 
the  outer  world.    Not  at  all.    Althou^^h 
it  was  full  daylight  and  the  weather 
clear,  our  ship  failed  to  obtain  any  re- 
sponse to  her  repeated  signals.       But 
then  these  were  Englishmen;  and  prob- 
ably the  other  side  of  the  island  was 
the  more  favorable  to  Golf. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  that  point  om  the 
earth-embracing  Ocean  to  this,  but  to 
the  ship-world  all  points  are  the  same. 
Passengers  certainly  share  the  view  of 
dough's  rather  peculiar  * 'seaman."   To 
them  the  sea  is  the  sea,  the  land  that 
spot  "far,  far  behind,"  where  they  em- 
barked, and  tiiat  other  point  "far,  far 
ahead"  where  they  will  disembark.    It 
is  so  difficult  to  realize  that  we  are 
crossing  in  commonplace  luxury,  criti- 
cizing the  dinner  and  playing  deck- 
croquet,   over    the   wild    adventurous 
wakes  of  mediseval  and  Blizabethau 
mariners.      They  in  their  little  vessels 
crept  down  closer  to  the  coast  of  that 
Caliban  country,  saw  all   manner  of 
strange  beasts  come  down  at  evening 
to  the  sea  to  bathe,  and  were— <:our- 
ageous  hearts! — ^mightily  amused  to  see 
those    roguish    fellows    the   elephants 
squirting  sea-water  over  the  others  with 
their  trunks. 

But  while  the  far-off  lightning  has 
been  sending  its  wireless  messages 
from  Africa,  the  Parish  Entertainment 
has  progressed  from  its  Concert  to  its 
Dance  stage.  There  are  still  the  rows 
of  gravely  gazing  faces  against  the 
sailcloth  and  the  sea,  and  the  gray 
horse — so  interested  a  spectator— has 
put  his  whole  head  out  of  his  box.  But 
under  the  electric  flares  they  are  danc- 
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iDg;  the  young  workiug-mau  in  clean, 
much-washed  blue  shirt,  the  young 
schoolmasters  and  the  rest  in  light 
suits  and  stiff  collars,  the  young  women 
in  airy  blouses.  They  are  waltzing, 
waltzing  slowly,  reversing,  turning 
again  endlessly.  In  the  dreamy  elegant 
East-end  waltz.  The  piano  hA  struck 
work,  but  a  young  man  with  a  pale, 
blond,  impassive  mechanic's  face,  is 
playing  a  giant  concertina,  which  I  be- 
lieve they  call  nowadays  an  accordion. 
Sometimes  he  turns  a  lack-lustre  eye  on 
the  dancers,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
leans  forward  or  backward  with 
drooped  lids,  caressing  his  instrument, 
turning  it  this  way  and  that  with  long 
sallow  fingers.  So,  self-absorl>ed  as  a 
Buddha,  but  sadder,  the  musician  plays, 
and  gravely,  as  though  performing 
some  religious  ceremony,  the  dancers 
turn  and  sway  on  the  narrow  deck,  un- 
der the  electric  flares.  But  back  In 
the  penumbra  under  the  fo'c*sIe-deck 

The  CornbiU  Masasloe. 


things  are  going  more  uproariously. 
The  cooks — French,  Italian,  and  Portu- 
guese— are  dancing.  Over  there  in 
their  white  caps  and  dresses  they  look 
burlesque,  like  a  party  of  French  cir- 
cus clowns,  and  the  dance  is  burlesque, 
too— a  clown  dance.  They  swing  round 
in  a  wild  Lancers  figure,  they  caper 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  they 
bandy  about  from  one  to  the  other  a 
solitary  man  in  evening  dress.  But 
the  audience  below  do  not  regard  them. 
Qrave,  as  though  hypnotized,  they  listen 
to  the  man  with  the  concertina  and 
follow  with  their  eyes  the  slow  spin  of 
the  ceremonial  dancers.  Only  the 
gray  horse,  who  maybe  has  friends  in 
the  fo*c*sle.  sometimes  turns  his  long 
interested  nose  in  that  direction. 

Meanwhile,  dimly  visible,  the  dark 
bows  of  the  ship  still  lift  and  drop  mo- 
notonously, forging  on  into  the  South- 
em  Cross. 

Margaret  L.  Wood^. 
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In  these  days,  when  competent  liter- 
ary work  is  carried  out  punctually  and 
monotonously  by  a  large  body  of  more 
or  less  professional  writers,  something 
more  than  the  technical  excellence  of 
what  is  written  is  needed  to  arrest  our 
attention  to  the  man  who  writes.  The 
author  must  offer  some  salient  charac- 
teristic, some  definite  mental  color  or 
spiritual  form,  if  he  is  to  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
sweep  carefully  and  briskly  over  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects.  There  must  be  a 
concinuity;  the  parts  of  a  man's  talent, 
character,  history,  idiosyn<?racy  must 
be  so  fitted  •  together  as  to  present  a 
hamionious  and  definite  effect.  In 
such  a  concinnity  the  work  and  person 
of  the  late  Vicomte  de  Vogfl^  do  pre- 
sent themselves.  On  the  crowded  lit- 
erary stage,  somebody  always  made  an 


appearance  when  it  was  he  who  en- 
tered; a  blank  is  manifest  now  that  he 
so  suddenly  and  untimely  quits  it  for 
ever.  In  the  few  words  that  follow, 
written  before  the  leaders  of  critical 
opinion  in  France  have  had  time  to 
sum  up  his  qualities,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  say  how  that  dignified  and  aus- 
tere figure  struck  an  English  contempo- 
rary. 

There  was  little  in  the  person  of 
Melchior  de  Vogfi^  to  attract  the 
idle  curiosity  of  the  crowd,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  was  never  one  of  the  no- 
tabilities of  the  boulevard.  He  was 
Independent,  austere,  rather  cold  in 
manner,  aloof  from  the  crowd.  He  of- 
fered no  affectation  for  the  journalist, 
no  eccentricity  for  the  caricaturist. 
There  was  that  in  his  outer  presence 
which   transmitted   feeling  with   dlffl- 
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culty.       Full  of  \hhvU  as  he  was,  be 
could  not  give  an  Impression  of  hoti- 
homie.    He   was   tlmid^   reserved   and 
consdons  of  Ms  moral  and  Intellectual 
superiority;  the  unreasoning  quality  in 
his  fellow-men  never  ceased  to  distress 
and  alarm  him.      He  was  the  head  of 
the  younger  branch  of  an  ancient  fam* 
ily,  which  had,  in  times  past,  scarcely 
distinguished   itself    by    anything   ex- 
cept its  pride;  "I'orgueil  des  Vogti4s" 
had  always  been  a  proverb.      In  the 
eminent  writer  who  has  now  left  us, 
the  family  characteristic  took  the  form 
of  a  dignified  withdrawal  from  contro- 
versy.     He  would  not  strive  nor  cry, 
but  his   tall,   stiff  figure,   his  careful 
dress,  his  limpid,  penetrating  eyes,  his 
hard  voice  with  the  odd  break  in  it,  all 
combined  to  testify  to  the  imperious, 
dictatorial  and  self-conc«itrated  nature 
which  good  breeding  and  good  taste 
held  in  a  perpetual  outward  control. 
The  idea]  of  Melchior  de  VogQ^  was 
one  of  pure,  unimpassioned  intellectual- 
ity.     HlB  central  ambition  was  to  rule 
by  sheer  mental  predominance.       He 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  passions  of 
the  hour,  but  he  determined  not  to  be 
drawn  into  their  vortex.      He  was  not 
insensitive  to  the  sorrows  of  the  world, 
but  he  was  thoroughly  determined  to 
stand  outside  all  the  coteries  which  bat- 
tled about  them  in  the  public  io&ml 
He  meant  to  help,  but  it  must  be  by 
means  of  a  long  arm  from  outside. 

This  is  the  external  view  of  the 
grave  and  punctilious  aristocrat  who 
occupied  so  large  a  place  in  the  literary 
life  of  bis  time,  and  with  whom,  how- 
ever, even  in  Paris,  nobody  was  ever 
known  to  take  a  liberty.  The  internal 
view  will,  doubtless,  be  presently  ex- 
pressed by  numerous  and  ardent 
friends.  YogOd  was  a  stoic,  but  be- 
neath his  moral  austerity  there  glowed 
a  humanity  none  the  less  attractive  be- 
cause it  was  veiled  by  reserve.  This 
cold,  stiff  man,  who  rarely  smiled,  who 
moved    upon    his    appointed   way    as 


though  his  head  were  in  the  clouds, 
possessed  an  Inward  serenity  which 
was  founded,  not  on  egotism,  but  on 
tenderness  of  aspiration.  His  peculiar 
earnestness  and  power  were  intensified 
by  that  content 


Surpassing  wealth, 
The  sag&  in  meditation  found. 
And     walked     with     inward 
crowned. 


glory 


The  subject  of  his  meditation  was  the 
redemption  of  the  spirit  of  man.  He 
found  that  spirit  walking  in  a  dry 
place,  and  he  pondered  long  on  a  mode 
of  leading  it  back  into  the  oasis  of 
dreams.  He  was  faithful  tn  hope;  sad, 
but  never  discouraged;  it  seemed  better 
to  do  nothing  than  to  do  what  was 
hasty  or  commonplace.  At  length  his 
patience  left  him.  He  found  that  the 
soul  was  being  stifled  in  the  French 
culture  of  his  day,  and  he  undertook 
its  resuscitation.  He  tore  away  the 
cere-clothes  of  pseudo-scientiflc  dogma- 
tism, and  he  wrote  (in  his  manifesto 
of  1885): 

A  quoi  bon  vivre,  si  ce  n'est  pour 
s'instruire,  c'est-drdire  pour  modifier 
sans  relftche  sa  pens6e?  Notre  ftme  est 
le  lieu  d'une  perpetuelle  metamorphose: 
c'est  mdme  la  plus  sfire  garantie  de  sou 
immortalit6.  Les  deux  ld6es  ne  sont 
Jamais  s^par^es  dans  les  grands  mythes 
otl  la  sagesse  humaine  a  r6sum6  ses 
plus  hautes  intuitions. 

This  was  strange  language  in  the 
Paris  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
although  it  may  seem  natural  enough 
today.  If  it  is  natural  to^ay  it  is 
largely  because  Melchior  de  VogfM  con- 
demned the  literary  Pharisaism  which 
denied  all  modification  and  all  intuition, 
and  that  Jeered  at  the  unseen  and  the 
unobserved.  He  is  worthy  of  honor 
and  attention  because,  in  a  dark  hour, 
he  stood  out  for  loyalty,  for  religion, 
for  hope  and  consolation.  To  him  is 
due  the  reappearance  of  mystery  and 
illusion  in  French  imaginative  litera- 
ture.     Weariness  and  emptiness  bad 
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fallen  upon  the  fields  of  literature,  and 
It  was  Vogtt^  who  called  down  once 
more  upon  them  the  dews  of  Tlrtne  and 
beauty.  He  has  been  called  the 
Chateaubriand  of  the  Third  Republic, 
and  the  comparison  is  not  without  sug- 
gestlyeness. 

Marie  Bugtoe  Melchior  de  VogU^ 
was  bom  at  Nice  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1848.  Long  afterwards,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy, it  was  whimsically  remarked  that, 
without  close  examination  of  the  facts, 
no  future  liistorian  would  be  able  to 
decide  whether  he  was  born  under  a 
king  or  under  a  republic,  in  France  or 
in  Italy,  a  member  of  the  nobility  or  a 
simple  citizen.  To  these  hesitations 
may  be  added  another: — whether  his 
birthplace  was  really  Nice  by  the  ac- 
cident of  a  Tislt,  or  the  ancestral  cas- 
tle of  Grourdan,  where  all  his  early  life 
was  passed.  Gourdan,  the  home  of  the 
cadet  branch  of  the  Vogtl^  family, 
stands,  deep  in  woods,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Golrou,  a  chain  of  the 
Ce venues,  In  the  wildest  part  of  the 
wildest  province  of  France,  the 
Arddcbe.  Immediately  around  It  the 
volcanic  basalt  takes  shapes  of  gro- 
tesque and  sinister  violence,  which 
filled  the  imagination  of  the  child  with 
wonder.  From  his  mother,  a  very 
beautiful  Englishwoman  who  survived 
until  the  present  year,  Melchior  ob- 
tained his  earliest  impressions  of  an  ex- 
otic language  and  lifterature.  He  has 
described  how,  at  a  very  tender  age,  he 
fell  under  the  charm  of  the  vast  and 
deserted  library  at  Gourdan,  fitted  out 
in  the  eighteenth  century  with  every- 
thing proper  for  the  boredom  of  a  no- 
bleman. 

It  was  to  another  source,  however,  as 
he  has  told  us  in  one  of  the  rare  mo- 
ments of  self-revelation,  that  he  owed 
•  the  bias  of  his  life.  He  was  taken, 
as  a  child,  to  see  the  curiosities  of  his 
own  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
these  included,  in  that  noble  valley  of 
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the  Rhone,  the  amphitheatres,  aque- 
ducts, triumphal  arches  and  ruined 
mausoleums  of  Roman  Gaul.  It  was 
ut  Orange,  or  Ntmes,  or  OavaUlon,  that 
he  felt  "les  premieres  secousses  de 
rftme,"  the  earliest  sensations  of  the 
majesty  of  the  great  dead  past: 

Depuis  lors  (be  continues),  les  has- 
ards  d'une  existence  errante  ont  fait 
relever  les  visions  pareilles  sous  mes 
pas,  au  CollsSe,  ft  rAcropole,  dans  les 
mines  d'Bphtee  et  de  Baalbeck,  sous 
les  pylOnes  de  Louqsor  et  sous  lea 
coupolea  de  Samarcande;  j'ai  admire 
partout,  mais  Je  n'ai  retrouvd  nuUe  part 
rivreese  toute  neuve,  I'dblouissement 
laiss6  dans  mes  yenx  par  les  reliqnea 
de  Provence,  par  les  blocs  romains 
tremblants  d.  midi  dans  la  vapeur  d'or, 
sur  le  pftle  horizon  d'oliviers  d'oil 
monte  la  plainte  ardente  dea  dgales. 

Early  he  formed  the  design  of  becom- 
ing a  traveller.  It  may  strike  us  as 
strange  that  one  wiio  was  to  be  the 
typically  academic  writer  of  his  gen- 
eration seems  to  have  had  no  more  reg- 
ular education  than  could  be  given  him. 
In  a  brief  passage,  by  the  Fathers  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Auteuil.  At  the  age 
of  twenty,  Melchior  left  "son  chftteau 
farouche"  in  the  Ard^fae  and  started 
wandering  in  Italy.  There  the  war  of 
1870  found  him.  He  rushed  back  to 
France  and,  in  company  with  an  eld,er 
brother  who  was  already  commencing 
soldier  at  St.  Cyr,  volunteered  for  the 
front  He  fought  at  Rethel,  he  was 
slightly  wounded  at  Beaumont;  towards 
the  close  of  the  long  and  tragic  day  at 
Sedan  his  brother  was  shot  dead  at  his 
side.  Melchior  escaped,  to  be  cap- 
tured by  the  Prussians  and  imprisoned 
for  six  months  at  Magdeburg. 

With  his  release,  his  practical  career 
began.  His  cousin,  twenty  years  his 
senior,  the  Marquis  de  Yogttd— himself 
now  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
—proceeded  to  Ck)n8tantinople  ae  Am- 
bassador of  the  Republic,  and  Melchior, 
entering  the  diplomatic  career,  accom- 
panied him  as  secretary.    This  was  a 
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period  of  awakeuiug  intellectual  en- 
ergy, the  ettects  of  whicli  were  mani- 
fest in  all  the  young  man  s  early  writ- 
ing8,  in  the  inevitable  volume  of  poems 
without  which  no  prose  writer  consid- 
ers  Mmself  equipped  (In  Aieichior  de 
Vog(i6's  case  never,  I  tliink,  published), 
in  tils  impressions  of  Syria,  of  Pales- 
tine, of  Kgypt,  which  were  enclosed  in 
his  charming  "Voyages  au  pays  du 
pas86"  of  1876.  It  was  at  Constantino- 
ple that  Ids  soul  was  Host  roused  to  a 
clear  perception  of  the  eternal  beauty 
of  the  past,  and  he  spent,  let  us  not 
say  that  he  wasted,  months  and  years 
listening  to  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus 
as  they  broke  in  star-showers  under 
the  secular  cypresses. 

In   the   winter   of   1872,    he   visited 
Ephesus,    Rhodes,    By  bios,    Baalbeck, 
Jerusalem,  everywhere  intent  upon  fol- 
lowing, as  though  it  were  a  sti'ain  of 
fugitive  music,  the  perpetual  tradition 
of  the  past,  everywhere  eeeking  among 
the  ruins  of  antiquity  for  the  perennial 
melody  of  life.      His  earliest  impres- 
sions are  of  a  gravity  which  may  al- 
most make  us  smile,  so  little  have  they 
of  the  thoughtless  buoyancy  of  youth. 
But  the  writer  dreaded  in  himself  as 
much  as  he  detested  in  others  the  Juve- 
nile arrogance  wtiich  breaks  with  bye- 
gone  dignities.      What  he  would  have 
said  to  the  Nathans  and  the  Marinettis 
of  to-day,  the  furious  charlatans  whose 
instinct   before  antique   beauty   is   to 
shatter  and  defile,  it  Is  perhaps  best 
that  they  should  never  know^       The 
earliest  essays  of  the  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine series  have  the  elegant  naweU  of 
unconscious  art.    They  would  not  have 
been  written  but  for  the  accident  that 
a   friend,   Henri  de  Pontmartin,  who 
was    prevented     from     accompanying 
Vogli^,   begged  for  a  detailed  record, 
and  having  received  it,  would  give  the 
author  no  peace  until  he  had  persuaded 
him  to  send  his  letters  to  the  Reiuc  deit 
Deux  MoTides.      In  the  summer  of  1875 
Vog1i6  made  a  careful  exauiiiiutiou  of 


Mount  Athos,  and  the  result  of  this 
was  likewise  welcomed  by  the  Revue, 

From  Cairo,  Melchior  de  VogQ6  was 
promoted  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1876.  At 
the  first  shock  the  contrast  between  the 
South  and  the  North  seemed  to  be  too 
severe,   but  he  speedily   regained  his 
balance  of  spirit,  and  the  problems  of 
Kussian  histoiy  made  a  passionate  ap- 
peal to  his  curiosity.      He  taught  him- 
self the  Russian  language,  in  which  he 
presently  became  a  proficient,  and  he 
threw  himself  with  vehemence  into  the 
study  of  a  people  which  was  just  begin- 
ning   to    attract    warm    sympathy    in 
France,  but  of  whose  literature,  cus- 
toms and  traditions  the  French  were 
still  almost  entirely  ignorant      In  Rus- 
sia YogUd  found  much  ready  help  and 
many  suggestions.    He  buried  himself 
in  the  vast  history  of  Soloviov,  who 
was  still  alive,  and,  unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, he  found  occasion  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  that  eminent  professor 
at  Moscow.    He  followed  with  keen  at- 
tention the  archsBOgraphic  and  ethno- 
graphic discoveries  of  Kostmaroff,  with 
whose  enlightened  and  patriotic  liber- 
alism Vog1l6  was  in  full  conformity. 
He  was  led  on  to  study  the  Russiao 
character  as  It  Is  revealed  by  the  great 
Imaginative  writers  of  the  third  quar- 
ter of  last  century,  the  giants  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  arriyal  in  St  Peters- 
burg, were,  with  the  exception  of  Go- 
gol, all  still  alive  and  at  the  height  of 
their  power. 

It  was  part  of  the  remarkable  talent 
of  Melchior  de  Vogfid  that  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  accept  a  new  view  of 
life.    He  was   keen   to  appreciate  all 
forms  of  vital  beauty*  however  foreign 
they  might  be  to  the  traditions  In  which 
he  himself  had  hitherto  been  brought 
up.      His  spirit  was  from  Its  birth  a 
wanderer,  but  It  traversed  the  waste 
places  of  the  world  without  a  trace  of 
the  brand  of  Cain  upon  its  brow.      On 
the  contrary,  the  shadow  of  the  pale 
leaf  of  the  olive  was  always  fiickeriup 
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against  it  Vog116,  taking  himself,  as 
be  did,  infinitely  au  seri^usD,  very  deeply 
interested  in  all  the  modifications  of 
human  life,  already  dreaming  of  how 
be  might  restore  serenity  and  faith  to 
the  outworn  intellectuality  of  France, 
was  for  a  moment  daunted  by  the 
strangeness  of  Russia,  and  then  vio- 
lently, and  finally,  fell  in  love  with  its 
indulgence  and  simplicity.  In  certain 
admirable  recent  studies*  one  of  the 
best-equipped  of  our  younger  critics 
has  dwelt  on  the  great  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  "the  paradoxical  thread 
which  runs  through  the  Russian  char- 
acter/' Thirty-five  years  ago  this  ele- 
ment of  paradox  was  unrecognized  and 
undefined,  even  by  the  Russians  them- 
selves. It  puzzled  and  baffled  Vogfid, 
with  his  logical  Latin  instinct,  his  per- 
fect reasonableness,  his  austere  and 
authoritative  temper  of  mind,  but  it 
rather  fascinated  ^an  repelled  him. 

What  we  have  to  deal  with  here, 
however,  is  not  the  genius  of  Russia 
in  itself,  but  the  effect  of  that  genius 
on  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman  destined, 
through  his  assimilation  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  it,  to  exercise  a  great  influ- 
ence on  his  own  people.  Whether 
Vogfl^  really  comprehended  Russia  or 
no  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  answer,  and  It  lies  aside  from 
the  present  discussion.  What  is  inter- 
esting at  this  moment  is  the  fact  that 
a  young  French  writer,  resident  in  St. 
Petersburg  between  1875  and  1882, 
carefully  cultivating  a  rich,  full  style 
which  he  restrained  within  the  limits 
of  an  almost  classic  purity,  employed 
that  style,  with  all  its  gravity  of  reflec- 
tion and  profusion  of  imagery,  on  the 
interpretation  of  an  alien  literature 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  oppo- 
sites  of  all  these  qualities,  for  turbu- 
lence, redundancy,  stubbornness,  exag- 
jcerated  emotion  and  sensuous  extrava- 
gance of  fancy.       The  strange  mate- 

1  "LandmArka  In  Rautsn  Uteratore,"  by 
lUurlee  Baring.    (Methnen  &  Co.,  1910.) 


rial  on  which  he  worked  not  merely 
did  not  affect  his  method  towards  an 
imitation  of  itself,  but  the  more  inti- 
mately he  studied  it  and  extracted  from 
it  what  was  sympathetic  to  his  tem- 
perament, the  more  were  the  eminently 
un-Russian  qualities  of  Vogfi^,  his  ser- 
ried thought,  the  complication  of  his 
firm,  ornate,  rather  old-fashioned 
style,  his  perfect  probity  and  modera- 
tion of  sentiment  emphasized  in  the 
careful  progress  of  his  writings. 

It  was  in  the  presence  of  Russia  that 
his  own  peculiar  character  became  de- 
veloped, one  would  affirm,  in  a  pecu- 
liarly un-RuBsian  direction.  That  he 
was  absorbed,  in  these  early  diplomatic 
days,  in  the  social  forms  and  habits  of 
his  adopted  country,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  remaining  exquisitely  and 
rigidly  French.  He  traversed  the  vast 
empire  from  north  to  south;  he  fol- 
lowed the  conquering  army  of  General 
Annenkoff  to  Khiva  and  Samarkand;  he 
even  sealed  his  troth  to  Russia  by 
marrying  the  general's  sister,  Anna 
Nicolalevna,  who,  with  their  four  soijs, 
survives  him  to-day.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  strong 
infusion  of  Russian  sentiment  into  his 
character,  and  his  strong  streak  of  Eng- 
lish blood,  Melchior  de  Vogti6  remained 
intensely  French,  and  the  principal  re- 
sult of  his  study  of  Russia  was  that  his 
familiarity  with  the  semi-Oriental  or- 
der of  ideas  gave  him  a  weapon  to  use 
in  his  approaching  fight  in  the  West 
against  the  enemies  of  spiritual  and  re- 
ligious beauty. 

Vogtt^'s  regular  communication  of 
Russian  studies  to  the  Revue  des  Deuw 
Mandes,  with  which  he  was  identified 
until  the  end  of  his  life,  and  from  the 
office  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
stepped  into  the  French  Academy,  be- 
gan in  March,  1870,  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  his  **De  Byzance  ft  Moscou." 
This  rather  abstrusely-treated  episode 
in  Russian  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century  must  have  struck  Buloz  by  its 
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Intrinsic  merits,  for  It  was  given  the 
first  place  in  the  review.  It  Is  no- 
ticeable that  Vogttd,  in  describing  the 
singular  vision  which  appeared  to  the 
dying  Czar  Feodor  in  15d6,  adopts  the 
attitude  towards  the  inexplicable,  the 
mysterious,  which  he  was  about  to 
make  characteristic  of  all  his  writing. 
From  this  time  forwards  for  more  than 
thirty  years  we  may  trace  In  the  pages 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  in  which 
most  of  his  books  originally  made  their 
appearance,  the  development  of  Mel- 
chior de  Vogfl^'s  critical  powers,  and 
their  gradual  progression,  through  arch- 
seology  and  history,  to  the  analysis  of 
pure  literature  and  philosophical  poll- 
tios. 

In  1882  he  quitted  the  diplomatic  ca- 
reer, and  returned  to  Paris,  to  devote 
himself  without  reserve  to  the  practice 
of  literature.      On  the  15th  of  October 
of  the  following  year  there  appeared  in 
the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee  the  earliest 
of  those  studies  of  the  Russian  Novel, 
which,  in  their  collected  form,  not  only 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  make 
Melchior  de   Vogtld   famous,    but   of- 
fered him  an  unanticipated  opportunity 
for  exercising  a  wide  and  salutary  in- 
fluence.     It  was.  about  this  time  that 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of,  or  at  least 
sealed    his   intimate   friendship    with, 
Talne,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory, 
and  busily  laboring  at  his  colossal  en- 
terprise, the  '*Origlnes  de  la  France 
contemporaine.''    It  would  not  be  exact 
to  say  that  Vogfl^  became  the  disciple 
of  Talne,  for  his  own  genius  was  by 
this  time  too  mature  for  that,  but  the 
probity   and   profundity   of   the   elder 
writer  made  a  deep  impression  of  en- 
couragement   on     the    mind     of    the 
younger.      Yogfi^    was    attracted    to 
Talne  by  a  considerable  similarity  in 
their  temperaments;  the  younger  man 
was  by  birthright  what  the  elder  had 
become  under  the  stress  of  life,  '*ma- 
Jestueusement    triste."     They    had    a 
prodigious  subject  in  common,  the  di- 


vagations of  the  human  InteUic^ence,  its 
poverty  and  its  weakness.     fi2acli  had 
Indulged,  in  the  examination  of  life  and 
history,  an  ardent  curiosity;  each  had 
been  easily  x)ersuaded  of  the  preponder- 
ance  of  suffering  and  of  the  futility  of 
contending  with  it  otherwise  than  by  a 
severe  and  patient  stoicism.      Taine  be- 
came to  Vogtid  a  sort  of  living  con- 
science.     At  the  mere  thouglit  of  any 
concession    to    the    vulgarity     of    the 
crowd,  the  younger  writer  blushed  be- 
forehand at  the  silence  of  the   elder. 
They  exchanged  Impressions   in^th  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  literatures   ^which 
each  of  them  loved  more  than  did  any 
other   Frenchmen   of   their   day;    and 
Yogtl^  read  the  shorter  tales  of  Toor- 
genlev  aloud  to  Taine  when  the  latter 
lay  on  his  death-bed  (March,  1893).  The 
account  of  Taine  which  VogU^  gives  in 
his  "Devant  le  Sltele''  has  more  of  hu- 
man emotion  in  it  than  perhaps   any 
other  page  of  his  work. 

The  native-bom  exile,  returning  to  his 
fatherland,    perceives     alterations     in 
thought  and  feeling  more  emphatically 
than  those  who  have  never  stirred  out 
of  the  environment  of  home.     Melchior 
de  Vogfld,  coming  back  to  Paris  in  1882, 
was  astonished  to  find  the  men  of  let- 
ters, his  friends,  comparatively  obliv- 
ious of  the  strides  which  a  positive  atil- 
Itarianlsm   had  made  during   his   ab- 
sence.    In  the  novel,  in  particular,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  branch  of  literature 
which  appeals  most  directly  and  most 
abundantly  to  the  average  emotional 
reader,  the  development  of  what  was 
called  ''naturalism"  had  been  extraor- 
dinary.     Encouraged  by  the  extreme 
favor  with  which  the  stories  of  the 
Goncourts  and  his  own  scientlflc  and 
mechanical  romances  had  been  received 
by  the  public,  Zola  ventured  on  a  policy 
of  exclusion.       He  dared  to  close  the 
doors  of  mercy  on  any  novelist  who 
presumed  to  admit  into  his  work  the 
least  idealism,  the  least  note  of  pity» 
the  least  concession  to  faith  or  conjee- 
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ture.     All  mu3t  be  foanded  on  metica- 
louB    obseryation.      The    imaginative 
writer  must  be  simply  an  'Implacable 
investigator,  eager  to  take  tbe  human 
machine  to  pieces  in  order  to  see  how 
Its   mechanism   works."      This   scien- 
Uflc  theory  Zola  expounded  in  three 
volumes  of  criticism,  Le  Roman  EwpM- 
mmua  (1880),  Lea  Bomanoiers  Natural- 
istes  (1881),  and  Mea  Haines  a882).    He 
bore  down  all  opposition  by  his  vehe- 
ment sincerity,  and  he  was  much  aided 
by  the  fact  that  for  some  years  past 
all  the  cleverest  young  writers  had  been 
tending  in  the  same  direction,  while  the 
opposition  of  science  to  religion   had 
been  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  France. 
These  were  the  years  when  the  name 
of   Crod    was   being  erased   from    the 
school-books  of  the  Republican  children, 
and  when    ardent    provincial  mayors 
'were  re-naming  Rue  de  Notre  Dame  de 
Bon-Secours,    Rue   de    Paul    Beit,    or 
Passage    de    TAdoration    des    Mages, 
Avenue  de  la  Gare.      These  were  the 
years  when  no  valid  resistance  to  the 
presumptuous  and  exclusive  domination 
of  logic  seemed  forthcoming  in  all  the 
realms  of  French  Intelligence. 

Vogtl6,  examining  what  had  been 
published  of  late  by  the  principal  imag- 
inative writers  of  France,  protested  that 
the  soul  had  been  forgotten.  Zola  was 
ciylng  out,  in  his  harsh  and  sincere 
voice,  that  the  novelist  must  teach  noth- 
ing but  the  bitter  knowledge  of  life,  the 
proud  and  unflinching  lesson  of  reality.. 
All  pictures  of  society  were  to  be 
painted  without  prejudice  or  sympathy, 
without  comment,  without  effusion,  in 
close  agreement  with  what  Edmond  de 
Groncourt,  in  a  famous  phrase,  called 
"le  document  humain,  prls  sur  le  vrai, 
sur  le  vif,  sur  le  saignant"  There  was 
a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this 
cult  of  naturalism,  which,  reasonably 
followed,  was  doing  wonders  in  clear- 
ing away  the  humbug,  the  dead  flowers 
and  last  night's  rouge,  from  an  out- 
worn romanticism.     There  could  never 


be  a  return  to  the  old  romantic  egoism, 
to  a  series  of  pseudo-biographies  of  a 
generation  of  Ren6s  and  Obermanns. 
The  supreme  value  of  reality  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  observation  were 
admitted  beyond  all  denial.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  Russian  studies  Vogfld 
had  discovered  a  school  of  realists  who 
were  no  less  serious  and  thorough  than 
Zola,  but  who  admitted  far  more  spir- 
itual unction  into  their  attitude  to  life. 
In  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy  he  found 
great  masters  of  fiction  who  appreci- 
ated the  value  of  scientific  truth,  but 
who  were  not  content  to  move  a  step 
in  the  pursuit  of  it  without  being  at- 
tended by  pity  and  hope. 

In  1883  Melchior  de  YogUd  began  to 
print  his  series  of  studies  of  the  Rus- 
sian novel  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue, 
He  treated  Gogol,  Turgeniev,  Dostoiev- 
sky and  Tolstoy;  he  traced  the  origins 
of  the  tree  of  which  they  were  the 
consummate  fruitage;  he  showed  how 
Pushkin,  an  enchanting  poet,  had  made 
the  ground  ready  for  these  giants  in 
prose.  The  subject  was  not  absolutely 
new,  of  course,  to  French  readers;  it 
had  been  treated  learnedly  and  amply 
by  such  excellent  authorities  as  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  and  Rambaud.  Some  of  the 
novelists  themselves  were  already  in 
the  hands  of  Parisians,  Gk>gol  and  the 
now  semi->Parlsian  Turgeniev  in  partic- 
ular. But  the  two  greatest  of  all  were 
practically  unknown,  and  it  was  while 
Vogfl^'s  successive  monographs  were 
appearing  in  the  R&vue  dee  Deux  Mondee 
that  Dostoievsky  and  Tolstoy  were  for 
the  first  time  competently  rendered  in 
French,  and  in  this  language  circulated 
through  the  instructed  world.  All 
over  France  there  was  running  at  that 
time  an  increasingly  sympathetic  curi- 
osity concerning  Russian  thought  and 
Russian  manners.  The  articles  of 
Yogfl^  gratified  this  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, but  it  was  not  until  theiy  were 
reprinted  in  a  volume  that  their  full 
significance  was  appreciated. 
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It  was  by  **Le  Roman  Rnsse,"  which 
appeared  In  the  summer  of  1886,  that 
Melchior  de  YogO^  first  became  widely 
known,  and  the  "Avant-Propos"  with 
which  that  volume  was  launched  on 
the  waters  of  controversy  is  of  all  his 
writings  the  one  which  has  exercised 
the  most  lasting  influence.  This  crit- 
ical preface  to  a  contribution  to  criti- 
cism lias  the  extraordinary  value  of  a 
manifesto,  put  forth  with  equal  passion 
and  adroitness  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  reading  world  was  ready  to 
accept  it  Evary  circumstance  con- 
nected with  its  publication  was  happy. 
The  articles  on  Russian  literature, 
spread  over  three  years,  had  greatly 
increased  the  prestige  of  the  writer; 
their  success  had  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion to  French  readers  of  the  principal 
Russian  works  described;  those  works 
had  been  read,  were  now  being  more 
eagerly  than  ever  read,  still  with  some 
bewilderment  at  their  strangeness; 
meanwhile  the  naturalistic  theory  of 
fiction,  pushed  to  extremities  by  Zola 
and  his  disciples,  bad  begun  to  pall 
upon  their  admirers.  France  was 
ready  for  a  new  voice,  a  fresh  wind  of 
the  spirit;  everyone  was  prepared  to 
welcome  a  man  daring  enough  to  pro- 
claim that  we  had  had  enough  of  these 
dry  bundles  of  observations,  this  me- 
chanical pursuit  of  purposeless  phenom- 
ena: "Our  living  and  mysterious  flower, 
the  genius  of  France,  cannot  be  plucked 
by  botanists  who  merely  catalogue 
dead  species  In  their  hortus  siccus.** 

The  remarkable  effect  caused  b^  the 
publication  of  "Le  Roman  Russe" — per- 
haps the  most  epoch-making  single  vol- 
ume of  criticism  Issued  in  France  dur- 
ing our  time — was  due  to  the  unusual 
literary  conditions  acted  on  by  the  dar- 
ing and  the  sagacity  of  a  wise  and 
fearless  writer.  The  Naturalists  hadi 
pushed  too  far  their  formula  that  we 
can  know  nothing  but  what  we  can 
see,  and  that  the  inexplicable  is  the 
non-existent     From  the  dry  positivism 


of  this  law  there  seemed  to  be  no  ap- 
peal until  Yogti^,  who  had  studied  the 
Russians  so  closely,  claimed  to  have 
learned  from  them,  if  he  had  learned 
nothing  else,  that  there  could  be  no 
more  barren  error  than  to  limit  our  af- 
firmations by  our  exact  and  measured 
experiences.  He  considered  the  theory 
of  mankind  as  the  Goncourts  and  Zola 
conceived  it,  and  he  was  courageous 
enough  to  declare  it  hopelessly  incom- 
plete. Beyond  it,  stretching  away  in 
infinite  chequer  of  radiance  and 
shadow,  he  pointed  to  the  domains  of 
dreamland,  untracked,  unsuspected,  by 
the  authors  of  '*Gh6rie"  and  *'La 
Terre.*' 

The  original  object  of  Yogfid  in  writ- 
ing his  studies  of  the  Russian  novelists 
had  been  to  draw  the  two  countries 
closer  together  by  the  interpenetratlon 
of  th^  things  of  the  spirit  He  had 
worked  in  certain  definite  zones  of 
thought,  whence  he  had  chosen  typical 
individuals;  he  practically  confined  him- 
self to  the  four  greatest  masters  of  fic- 
tion. He  treated  each  of  these  in  the 
best  biographical  temper,  the  man  illus- 
trating the  work,  and  both  seen  in  re- 
lation to  society.  In  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  certain  features  of  Russian 
imagination  had  strongly  Impressed 
themselves  upon  him.  Mr.  Maurice 
Baring  has  recently  defined  for  us  the 
elements  of  the  realism  of  the  Rus- 
sians, ''their  closeness  to  Nature,  their 
gift  of  seeing  things  as  they  are,  and  of 
expressing  those  things  In  terms  of  the 
utmost  simplicity."  He  proceeds  to  say 
that  this  is  '*the  natural  expression  of 
the  Russian  temperament  and  the  Rus- 
sian character."  This  realism  Yogtt6 
compared  with  the  formal  and  mechan- 
ical realism  of  the  French  Naturalists, 
and  it  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fallacies 
of  the  latter.  He  saw  that  the  apti- 
tudes of  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky  in- 
cluded a  moral  inspiration  which  alone 
could  excuse  the  harshness  of  the  real- 
istic method. 
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It  bad  become  tbe  principle  of  litera- 
tare  in  Paris  about  1885  to  i^ore  tbe 
mystery  wbicb  exists  about  us,  to  re> 
pudiate  tbe  tiny  parcel  of  divinity 
wbicb  every  buman  being  contains. 
Vogttd's  answer  to  Zola's  cballenge  was 
tbat  we  must,  indeed,  affirm  notbing 
dogmatically  witb  regard  to  tbe  un- 
known worid,  but  tbat  we  sbould  so  far 
let  ourselves  go  as  to  be  for  ever  trem- 
bling on  tbe  brink  of  it  Realism,  be 
pointed  out,  became  odious  at  tbe  mo- 
ment wben  tbe  devel(H)ment  of  its 
dogma  insisted  on  tbe  exclusion  from 
its  work  of  tbe  element  of  cbarity.  Lit- 
erature, instead  of  acting  as  a  stony- 
bearted  contempkitor  of  wretcbedness, 
sbould  make  suffering  supportable  by 
an  endless  flow  of  pity.  Vog(i6  spoke 
out,  loud  and  bold,  against  tbe  men  of 
letters  wbo  denied  tbat  literature 
sbould,  in  any  case,  bave  a  moral  pur- 
pose, and  wbo  covered  witb  scorn  tbe 
novelist  tbat  endeavored  to  console  and 
fortify  bunianity.  Wbicb  of  you,  be 
toid  in  effect,  will  dare  to  contemn 
Dostoievsky,  under  wbose  gigantic 
sbadow  yon  all  sbrink  to  a  puny  stat- 
ure? Wben  Edmond  de  Goncourt 
talked  about  {be  immutable  laws  of 
beauty  wbicb  demanded  tbe  experimen- 
tal treatment,  Vog(i6  replied  tbat  tbe 
eminent  connoisseur  was  confusing  a 
material  tbing,  tlie  tecbnical  beauty  of 
execution,  witb  a  divine  and  spiritual 
grace.  Tbe  great  word  came  out  at 
last,  and  tbe  critic  burned  bis  sbipe — 
"tbe  religious  sentiment  is,  after  all,  in- 
dispensable." 

When  tbls  bad  been  said,  tbere  could 
be-  no  lengtb  of  daring  to  wbicb  tbe 
critic  would  not  be  expected  to  attain. 
He  ventured  to  speak  witb  severity  of 
tbe  bigb  priest  of  Naturalism,  of  tbe 
migbty  Stendbal  blmself.  He  did  not 
scruple  to  accuse  **La  Cbartreuse  de 
Parme"  of  abominable  dryness,  nor  to 
stigmatize  "Rouge  et  Noir"  as  disas- 
trous and  bateful.  Wbat  be  disliked 
in  tbese  illustrious  romances,  and  in 


tbe  less  weigbty  examples  of  tbeir 
postbumous  children,  was  tbe  coldness 
and  emptiness  of  tbeir  attitude  to  life. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  in  some  English 
novelists,  and  In  particular  in  George 
Eliot,  be  found  exactly  wbat  be 
wanted — ^realism,  but  realism  expanded 
by  tenderness.  Vogti^'s  tribute  to 
"Adam  Bede"  is  tbe  most  beautiful 
which  George  Eliot  ever  received: 
"Une  larme  tombe  sur  le  livre;  pour- 
quoi  Je  d^fie  le  plus  subtil  de  dire;  c'est 
que  c'est  beau  comme  si  Dieu  parlalt, 
voilft  tout."  Such  is  tbe  temper  of  "Le 
Roman  Russe."  Melchior  de  Yogt&a 
attitude  to  religion  in  this  .manifesto, 
and  throughout  tbe  remainder  of  bis 
works,  was  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
fine, for  be  never  defined  it  himself. 
He  said  that  life  only  begins  where  we 
cease  to  understand  it  and  he  strongly 
reproved  the  positive  arrogance  wbicb 
denies  tbe  existence  of  the  unseen  and 
tbe  unconfirmed.  He  was  stout  in  de- 
fence of  tbe  essential  value  of  faith, 
and  he  objected  to  an  excessive  depen- 
dence on  what  is  concrete  and  logical. 
Yet  be  never  pushed  bis  tenderness  of 
soul  to  tbe  point  of  mysticism. 

Tbe  manifesto  in  1880  had  a  remark- 
able effect  From  all  sides  supporters 
came  forward,  souls  wbo  had  wandered 
in  darkness  under  the  night  of  Natur- 
alism. Vogfi^  found  himself  persecuted 
by  would-be  disciples,  worried  to  lead 
down  into  the  hurly-burly  a  self-styled 
body  of  "Neo-Obristians."  This  was 
the  absurd  aspect  of  his  influence; 
wbat  alone  he  himself  valued  was  the 
part  be  had  been  enabled  to  take  in 
tbe  revival  of  idealistic  literature  in 
France.  He  told  bis  too  ardent  imita- 
tors, when  they  came  to  him  for  a 
creed:  "You  must  choose  your  owi^ 
mystery — tbe  great  thing  is  to  have 
one."  He  probably  hoped  to  see  a  defl- 
nite  reaction  presently  set  in,  not 
merely  in  literature,  but  in  politics  and 
maimers,  a  return  to  classicism  pure  and 
simple,  the  undiluted  ancien  regime;  but 
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the  democracy  lias  grown  too  multi- 
form and  comprehensiTe  for  that 

During  the  quarter  of  a  century 
wliich  has  succeeded  his  famous 
"Avant-Propos"  the  VIcomte  de  Vogti6 
has  lived  a  strenuous  and  uneventful 
life.  In  1889  he  was  admitted  into  the 
French  Academy;  from  1893  to  1898  he 
sat  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  as  member 
for  Annonay,  the  largest  town,  though 
not  the  capital,  of  his  own  department 
of  the  Arddche.  He  travelled  much; 
he  made  stately  appearances  in  society ; 
otherwise  his  whole  career  was  concen- 
trated in  literature.  He  was  a  poor 
and  proud  aristocrat  who  made  the 
writing  of  articles  his  profession.  None 
of  his  books  repeated  the  sensational 
success  of  "Le  Roman  Russe/*  but  for 
all  of  them  there  was  a  loyal  and  re- 
spectful audience.  In  the  midst  of  the 
frenzied  entente  of  1893  he  published 
"Cceurs  Russes/'  in  which  were  the 
tales  of  Uncle  Fedia,  the  colporteur, 
who  gave  his  innocent  life  to  save 
Akoulina;  of  Vassili  Ivanovitch,  the  ty- 
rant landlord  who  came  to  life  again 
while  the  serfs  *were  dancing  round  his 
death-bed;  of  Joseph  016hine  and  his 
magical  robe  of  fur.  He  wrote  novels, 
of  which  the  best  is  "Jean  d'Agrfive," 
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which  has  had  passionate  admirers,  and 
which  describes  the  life  of  a  modem 
Tristram  and  Iseult  in  an  elyslan  is- 
land somewhere  off  Hydres.  Xlils  is 
marvellously  written,  but  too  lyrical  to 
be  quite  successful  as  a  novel;  It  is  like 
what  "Epipsychidion"  might  have  beeu 
if  Shelley  had  written  it  in  prose.  One 
is  surprised,  on  looking  back,  to  see 
how  many  volumes  the  punctual  and 
solid  articles  in  the  Remie  des  I>eux 
Mondes  contrived  to  fill  as  the  years 
went  uniformly  by. 

The  Vicomte  Melchior  de  VogCi^  inras 
a  very  brilliant  writer,  but  he  was  even 
more  remarkable  as  a  man.      He  iviil 
be  remembered  because,  when  iveari- 
uess  had  fallen  upon  the  world  of  let- 
ters, he  discovered  an  oasis  with  a  mAg- 
leal  fountain  In  it       He  tasted    very 
sparsely  of  that  well  of  waters    him- 
self.     He    was    austere,    superficially 
dry,  painfully  haunted  by  the  instabil- 
ity of  things,  chilled  by  the  precarious 
and  fragile  tenor  of  all  earthly  hopes. 
But  he  was  an  idealist  of  the  purest 
temper,  and  his  loyalty,  clairvoyance 
and  a  certain  majesty  of  mind  were  in- 
finitely precious  qualities  in  an  age  so 
chaotic  as  that  in  which  we  live. 

Edmv/nd  Oosse. 
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"Shall  I  talk  to  you  about  flying  ma- 
chines?*' asked  the  girl  demurely,  as 
she  sat  down  to  eat  the  ice  he  had 
brought  her. 

He  looked  surprised.  "If  you  like," 
he  assented. 

"If  /  like?"  Her  blue  eyes  shot  him 
a  glance  of  mockery.  "What  a  reward 
for  my  self-effacement!  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  appropriateness  of  your 
carrying  ices  about,  of  course,  but  out 
of  kindness  I  was  prepared  to  spare 
you."  She  sighed.  "However,  If 
jyou  can  stand  more  of  the  Antarc- 
tic- 


tt^ 
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'I  can't!"  he  assured  her  hastily.  "I 
really  can't." 

"Well,  what  did  you  expect?"  she  de- 
manded. "Haven't  we  all  come  here 
to  meet  Mr.  Conrad  Kerr?' " 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  that"  he  pro- 
tested, with  some  heat  "Mrs.  Alleyne 
completely  took  me  in.  I  thought  I 
was  joining  a  quiet  little  family  party; 
it's  the  biggest  fraud ** 

The  girl  clapped  her  hands  softly. 
"Hooray!"  she  cried.      "Go  on!" 

He  stared  at  her. 

"Of  course  we  hoped  you  could  roar 
like  a  lion,"  she  explained — "a  sea-lion. 
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anyway.  But  if  yoa  can  even  giowl 
like  a  Polar  bear  it  will  be  better  tban 
nothing." 

He  langbed,  and  bis  steady  gray  eyes 
looked  at  het  witb  growing  interest. 
**Bat,  I  say,  wbat  did  vou  come  for?"  be 
demanded. 

Sbe  sbook  ber  bead.  **Yoa  can't 
stand  any  more — ^Polisb,"  ebe  reminded 
bim. 

"Yon  talk  it  differently  from  tbe  otb- 


ers. 
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Very  well.  Don't  forget  you 
brougbt  It  on  yourself.  I  came  because 
I  saw  a  pbotograpb  of  you  in  a  maga- 
zine,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  you 
really  bad  tbe  whole  Antarctic  in  your 
eyes."  Sbe  gave  a  little  decisive  nod. 
"You  have,"  sbe  announced. 

"Ob,  I  say!"  He  reddened  sensi- 
tively. 

"Well,  you  made  me  tell  you,"  she 
defended.      "And  now  it's  your  turn." 

"WTiat  for?" 

Sbe  laughed  at  Mm.  "You  are  a 
Polar  bear,"  sbe  decided.  "I  don't 
know  any  one  else  who  wouldn't  have 
Jumped  at  it" 

"At  what?" 

"It  was  a  test  case,"  sbe  explained, 
"my  telling  you  you  had  the  whole  Ant- 
arctic in  your  eyes.  It  was  to  see 
whether  you'd  say  I  bad  the  whole 
Mediterranean  in  mine.  If  you  had,  I 
should  have  respected  your  wits,  but 
despised  your  character.  As  it  is.  I 
believe  I  rather  respect  your  charac- 
ter  " 

"Of  course  you  hate  that  sort  of 
thing,"  he  asserted  loftily. 

She  stood  up,  and  her  eyes  were  mis- 
chievous. "But  despise  your  wits!" 
she  sighed. 

He  was  making  notes  on  tbe  back  of 
an  envelope,  and  she  watched  bim  with 
sombre  eyes. 

"For  Mr.  Mounter?"  sbe  asked. 

He  started;  he  had  thought  sbe  was 
reading.    "Yes;  Meunter  wrote  to  me 


this  morning  about  provtsions,  and  I 
was  Just  dotting  down  a  few  things.  If 
I  were  going  again,  for  instance,  I 
should  certainly  take  chocolate  instead 
of  cheese.  It's  quite  as  sustaining, 
and " 

"Don't!"  ebe  said. 

His  eyes,  that  were  beginning  to 
take  the  still,  absorbed  look  she 
dreaded,  came  back  to  her  face.  "I'm 
always  boring  you  with  details,"  he 
apologized. 

"Boring?  It  fascinates  me.  But  oh, 
Oon,  I'm  Jealous!"  She  laughed  rue- 
fuUif.  "Fancy  being  Jealous  of  a 
Pole!" 

"But  I'm  not  going,  Leslie." 

"Oh,  I  know!  I  know!  You're  not 
going--and  you  want  to.  I  ought 
never,  never  to  have  let  you  marry  me." 

"If  it  comes  to  that,"  he  said  soberly, 
and  crossed  the  room  to  her,  "I  never 
had  any  doubts  as  to  which  I  wanted 
most— you  or  the  South  Pole."  He 
looked  at  her  with  perfect  confidence, 
and  sbe  put  up  her  hand  and  drew  him 
down  beside  ber. 

"If  only  I  didn't  know  wbat  I  was 
doing!"  sbe  said  suddenly. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Ob,  you  must  know!  People  were 
divided  into  two  camps  over  our  mar- 
riage. Con.  One  camp  said,  'How  glo- 
rious to  be  loved  so  much  that  be  is 
willing  to  give  up  even  that  for  her!' 
And  the  other  camp  said,  'What  a  trag- 
edy that  he  should  marry  a  woman  who 
will  cripple  his  life!'  Con,  I — I  belong 
to  both  camps.  I  can  see  the  tragedy, 
and  yet  I  cripple  you." 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  "I  do  want 
to  go,  Leslie,"  be  said  then;  "it's  no  use 
denying  that  I  want  to  go  because 
it's  in  my  blood,  and  I  want  to  go  be- 
cause I'm  needed.  You  see,  Mounter 
himself  has  only  been  once,  and  most 
of  tbe  others  not  at  all,  and  as  I've 
been  three  times,  there  are  things  I 
know,  and  ways  in  which  I  could  be  of 
use — oh,  Leslie,  you  know  it  all!" 
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"Yea»  I  know  it  alL  But  wbo/'  shd 
demanded  passionately,  **told  you 
things?  Wbo  was  of  use  to  you  the 
first  time?" 

**You  know  that  too.  There  bad  been 
no  one  before  me  for  thirty  years.  Who 
could  help  me  when  all  the  meu  of  the 
last  expedition  were  dead?" 

"Anyhow,"  she  persisted,  "Mr.  Moun- 
ter won't  be  any  worse  off  than  you 
were." 
"No,  but  I  shaU." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
"Don't  you  see?"  he  asked  slowly. 
"If  they  go,  and  if  anything  happens 
that  my   experience  could   have   pre- 
vented  " 

She  gave  him  a  shrinking  look,  but 
he  did  not  spare  h«r. 

"I  shall  feel  like  a  murderer,"  he 
said  quietly. 

"Obn!  CJon.^'  She  clung  to  him. 
"Nothing  will  happen  to  them.  But 
if  you  go,  I  shall  die."  Her  face  was 
white  and  strained;  she  was  trembling 
pitifully. 

He  bent  and  kissed  her.      "I  know," 
he  said.  "And  so  I  am  not  going.  But 
some  day  you  will  see." 
"Never!    Never!" 

"Yes,  you  will,   because  you  grow. 
Six  months  ago  you  didn't  see  what 
you  do  to-day." 
"What's  that?" 

**That  there's  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
you're  right  in  asking  me  to  stay." 

She  flushed,  hesitating.  "No,  that's 
true,"  she  admitted.  "If  I  had  seen 
that  six  months  ago  I  shouldn't  have 
dared  to  marry  you."  She  smiled  wist- 
fully. "But,  oh.  Con,  to  expect  me  to 
go  further  than  tba/t,  and  let  you  go! 
To  be  three — four — ^perhaps  five  years 

without  news " 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  "that  is  the  worst 
part." 

"Tott  say  that?  Yet  you  only  know 
it  by  hearsay." 

He  look  surprised.  "Shouldn't  I  be 
equally  without  news  of  you?" 


"Oil,  but  as  if  it  were  the  same 
thing!  Wliat  is  likely  to  happen  to  me 
here?  But  with  you  there  are  the 
daily,  horrible  risks.  Bach  day  you 
take  your  life  in  your  hand." 

His  eyes  smiled  into  hers.  "And 
you?  Don't  you  see  that  risks  are 
the  same,  wherever  you  are?  Think  of 
the  horrible  dangers  of  a  London  cross- 
ing— a  two-penny  tube— a  lift.  Lon- 
don risks  are  as  horrible  as  Antarctic 
ones,  only  they  happen  to  be  more  fa- 
miliar. That's  a  frightful  truism,  bat 
you  would  have  it!" 

"I  don't  care  what  it  is,"  she  cried. 
"I  only  know  I  can't  let  you  go.  I 
should  be  afraid  every  day,  every  hour, 
every  minute,  and  in  the  ^id  I  should 
die  of  fear.  You  know  it,  or  I  shouldn't 
be  able  to  keep  you."  Fear  had  shown 
her  his  inmost  heart 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,      "As  you  feel  at 
present  I  believe  it  would  kill  you." 
"I  shall  always  feel  it." 
There  was  a  pause. 
"Out  there,"  he  said  suddenly,  "one 
can  think,  you  know." 
"Think?"  she  echoed,  bewildered. 
He  nodded.       "There  was  a  day," 
he  mused,  "the  first  time  I  went,  that 
might  have   been   the   end.    When   I 
realized   it   I   funked.       Beastly   feel- 
ing— ^funk.    There  wasn't  anything  to 
do  but  wait;  that's  what  brought  It  on. 
I   suppose.      Anyway,   as   I   sat   and 
waited,  all  sorts  of  things  came  into 
my  head— old  waltz  tunes,  and  the  way 
the  violets  grow  at  home  behind  the 
shrubbery,  and  the  sound  of  a  muffin 
bell  in  a  London  fog.      And  suddenly 
I  remembered  a  queer  old  Frenchman 
who  used  to  teach  us  at  school,  and  gas 
about  poetry  and  literature  and  things 
that  bored  me.      But  one  thing  he  told 
us  stuck  in  my  head,  I  suppose  be- 
cause it  was  different.       He  told  us 
somebody — Pascal,      I      think— called 
death  'the  last  adventure.'    It  kind  of 
pulled  me  together  when  that  came  into 
ray  head." 
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She  looked  at  him  blankly. 

"The  last  adventore,"  he  repeated. 
*1t  makes  all  but  a  friend  of  death, 
doesn't  it?  Don't  we  all  craye  for  ad- 
Tentnre,  and  run  after  it?  Why  shonld 
we  try  to  run  away  from  what  is  noth- 
ing more  terrible,  after  all,  than  one 
adventure  more?" 

She  was  silent  a  moment  *'It's  that, 
then,"  she  said  at  last,  '*in  your  eyes." 

"What?" 

*'I  called  it  the  Antarctic — don't  you 
remember-^'that  first  night?  Whait  a 
little  fool!  As  though  a  sea  could  leave 
its  mark  in  a  man's  eyes!"  She  drew 
a  sobbing  breath.  "It's  that;  being — 
being  playmate  and  bedfellow  of 
death." 

"Dear,  I  wish  I  could  make  you  see." 
His  voice  was  very  gentle.  "We're  all 
of  us  playmates  and  bedfellows  of 
death;  you  as  well  as  I — in  London/is 
much  as  at  the  Poles.  It's  only  that 
out  there  one  realizes  it" 

She  shook  her  head,  gazing  at  him 
without  comprehension.  "I  can't  bear 
it,  CJon!  If  you  go,  I  can't  bear  it," 
she  said  stubbornly. 

He  took  her  cold  hands  in  his,  and 
his  smile  reassured  her.  "I  will  never 
go,"  he  said,  "unless  yon  send  me. 
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There  came  a  time  when  each  of 
them  searched  the  dally  papers  with 
surreptitious  eagerness,  and  laid  them 
down  with  sickening  disappointment. 
There  should  have  been  news  of  Moun- 
ter's expedition  and  there  was  no  news. 

The  section  of  the  Press  controlled  by 
the  Opposition  saw  a  party  weapon  to 
its  hand,  and  used  it  The  Govern- 
ment, they  cried,  was  to  blame. 
Mounter  had  begged  for  Government 
support  and  been  refused.  It  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation  that  he  should 
have  been  allowed  to  set  out  imper- 
fectly equipped,  thus  doubling  the  risks 
of  the  expedition.  If  there  had  been 
disaster  the  responsibility  was  the  €tov- 
emment's.    And  so  on.      Kerr's  name 


inevitably  suffered  a  rather  inglorious 
union  with  that  of  the  Government 
How  regrettable,  deplored  the  leader- 
writers,  that  Mr.  Kmt  had  been  unable 
to  give  the  expedition  the  benefit  of  his 
unique  experience  and  able  leadership: 
and  in  place  of  ^'regrettable"  there 
were  people  who  read  "blameworthy." 
Leslie  realized  that  she  had  brought  his 
name  to  the  brink  of  dishonor,  but  she 
made  no  sign.  With  all  the  strength 
of  her  will  she  was  prepared  to  keep 
him  safe,  whatever  might  happen.  And 
something  did  happen. 

At  any  ordinary  time  the  outcry 
would  have  been  ignored.  But  a  Gen- 
eral election  was  inunlnent;  the  Gov- 
ernment was  growing  nervous.  One 
morning  there  lay  on  Ck>nrad  Kerr's 
plate  a  letter  with  an  oflScial  seal.  It 
contained  a  cautious  inquiry.  Would 
he,  in  the  event  of  the  Government  de- 
ciding to  equip  an  expedition  wit)i  the 
double  object  of  finding  Mounter  and 
reaching  the  South  Pole,  be  prepared  to 
lead  it?  That  stripped  of  red-tape  em- 
bellishments and  of  a  request  that  he 
would  in  any  case  call  at  Downing 
Street  at  3  p.m.  that  day,  was  the  let- 
ter. 

Kerr  passed  it  in  alienee  to  his  wife. 
She  looked  up  from  reading  it  with 
agonized  eyes. 

"No!— no!"  she  whispered.  "Con,  you 
promised  me." 

He  nodded.  "Are  you  sure  you  un- 
derstand?" be  asked  quietly. 

"Yes."    But  her  voice  faltered. 

"You  have  read  between  the  lines?  If 
I  accept  the  expedition  will  go.  If 
I  don't  the  matter  will  be  dropped. 
With  the  Government  if  s  a  question  of 
prestige.  They  want  a  success.  They 
won't  risk  a  fiasco  by  putting  an  un- 
tried man  in  command.  And  I'm  the 
only  man  in  Bngland  at  present  who  is 
not  untried." 

"Yon  promised  me,"  she  repeated. 

He  turned  a  little  in  his  chair.  "Yes, 
I  promised.      But,  Leslie,  I  am  afraid 
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for  you.      When  yoa  realize  what  we 
are  reaponaible  f or— 


»* 
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'We  are  responsible  for  nothing — 
nothlngi  They  went  because  they 
wanted  to;  you  talk  as  If  we  had  asked 
them  to  go." 

He  was  looking  beyond  her.  She 
wondered  fearfully  what  he  saw. 

"Twenty-eight  lives/'  he  said  slowly. 
'*And  they  are  In  our  hands.  It  will 
be  murder/' 

She  gave  a  choking  cry.  "No! — ^no! 
You  couldn't  save  them.  Con.  It  is 
too  late  already.  Most  of  the  papers 
say " 

"The  papers!" 

In  his  voice  was  the  measureless 
scorn  of  the  man  who  does  things  for 
the  man  who  says  them. 

"You — ^you  could  only  make  the  twen- 
ty-ninth. Con." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  should  be 
equipped  as  no  man  before  has  been 
equipped.  €tovemment  support  means 
that." 

He  waited  for  her  to  make  some 
sign,  but  none  came.  Silently  he  left 
the  room. 

At  lunch  he  found  her  dressed  for  go- 
ing out 

"I  thought  I'd  walk  part  of  the  way 
with  you,  Con,"  she  said  carelessly. 
"It's  such  a  lovely  day." 

He  nodded,  sick  at  heart.  The  woman 
he  loved  could  not  trust  him  even  to 
keep  his  word  unless  she  were  by  his 
side. 

A.<t  they  walked  she  took  care  that 
there  should  be  no  silences.  She  made 
him  talk  of  their  new  country  home,  of 
invitations  and  visits,  of  all  the  thou- 
sand threads  that  bound  him  to  home 
and  her.  And  when  these  were 
exhausted  she  grasped  desperately 
at  any  passing  excuse  for  making 
words. 

A  motor-omnibus  rattled  by. 

"Have  you  noticed  how  exactly  alike 
all  motor-omnibus  drivers  are?"  she 
asked  lightly.      "Is  it  the  training,  do 


you  suppose,  or  the  cap?  And.  oh, 
Con,  what  lovely  violets!  No,  don't 
stop  now;  we'll  get  some  on  the  way 
back."  They  turned  a  comer.  "Whafs 
that  place,  Con?" 

"New  insurance  offices." 

He  glanced  up  at  the  scaffolding.  A 
crane  swung  slowly  in  the  air.  They 
lost  sight  of  it  as  they  came  abreast 
of  the  high  hoardings. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  deafening 
crash  and  shouts  of  warning.  Some- 
thing whirled  through  the  air  and 
caught  Kerr  on  the  back  of  the  bead. 
It  was  a  brick.  At  the  same  instant 
a  greater  danger  threatened.  Lieslle, 
a  few  steps  ahead,  saw  it,  and  gave  a 
sharp  cry.  But  she  was  too  late. 
With  a  cracking  sound  part  of  the  great 
hoarding  burst  outwards  and  crashed 
to  the  pavement.  For  a  moment  Kerr 
still  stood  with  a  curious  smUe  on  his 
face  and  a  gray  line  of  dust  on  his  coat 
sleeve  where  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
hoarding  had  grazed  it  Then  he  stag- 
gered and  fell. 

Leslie  knocked  softly  at  her  hus- 
band's door. 

"May  I  come  in?"  she  asked  of  tbe 
nurse  who  ot>ened  it 

"Yes;  and  It's  quite  time  you  did. 
He's  been  fretting  for  you  all  the  time 
you've  been  away." 

She  spoke  with  uncompromUiliig 
.  bluntness,  seeing  no  reason  to  spare  a 
woman  who  had  left  her  husband  to 
the  care  of  strangers  as  soon  as  he  re- 
covered consciousness. 

Leslie  whitened.  "He's — not  worse?" 
she  faltered.    "The  doctor  said " 

"Oh,  he's  not  killed,"  the  nurse  broke 
in  curtly.  "The  blow  stunned  him,  and 
he's  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood,  but  be'U 
be  well  in  two  or  three  weeks." 

Leslie  nodded. 

"But  he  won't  get  well  any  the 
quicker,"  added  the  nurse  drily,  "by 
supposing  you're  killed." 

She  held  the  door  open,  and  Leslie 
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slipped  past  her.  Tbe  latcb  clicked 
softly,  and  they  were  alone. 

"Leslie!"  His  face  Ut  up.  "Where 
have  you  be^n?    It  seemed  so  long." 

"Dearest,  I'm  sorry.  Bat  it  isn't 
^uite  an  hour." 

"Isn't  it?  They  wouldn't  tell  me 
where  you  were,  and  I  thought  some- 
thing had  happened  to  you." 

She  slid  to  her  knees  at  his  bedside 
"They  didn't  know  where  I  was,  Oon. 
And  something  has  happened  to  me." 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously.  "You're 
hurt?" 

"No,  no!"  Her  voice  caught  "Not 
—not  in  my  body." 

He  raised  himself  on  one  elbow. 
"Leslie?"  he  said  uncertainly. 

"If  s  all  right,"  she  answered  reassur- 
ingly. "Con,  what  did  you  think  of 
just  after  it  happened?  Can  you  re- 
member?   You  smUed." 

"Did  I?  Yes,  I  remember  what  it 
was.  We'd  talked  about  it,  you 
know."  He  hesitated  an  instant  "Be- 
fore Mounter  started,"  he  added. 

Her  lips  quivered.  "  'Playmates  and 
bedfellows'?  Was  that  what  you  were 
thinking,  Con?  'You  as  well  as  I?  In 
London  as  much  as  at  the  Poles'?  Was 
that  it?" 

He  nodded.      "How  did  you  know?" 

She  drew  closer  to  him.  "  'Whereas 
I  was  blind,' "  she  said  softly,  "  'now  I 
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see.'  But  I  couldn't  see  till— tiU  Death 
had  grinned  at  you  from  a  London 
hoarding." 

"And  passed  by,"  he  comforted. 

"Yes,  but  it  was  for  a  sign.  Con." 
She  stirred  restlessly.  "Oh,  you  will 
be  quick,  won't  you?" 

'Quick?" 
'Getting  welL" 

'Of  course  I'll  be  quick,  for  your  sake. 
You're  not  to  wony." 

"No,  no!  Not  for  mine!"  Her  voice 
sank  to  a  whisper,  and  her  eyes  dilated. 
"For  tht^9,  Oon.  They  are  twenty- 
eight,  and  I  am — responsible.  Oh,  I 
don't  know  how  to  wait" 

"Leslie!"  He  searched  her  face 
eagerly.  "What  do  you  mean?  Where 
have  you  been  this  last  hour?" 

With  a  little  smile  she  stumbled  to 
her  feet  Her  eyes  glowed  with  the  in- 
ward light  of  those  who  have  dreamed 
dreams  and  seen  visions.  He  had  time 
to  wonder  that  he  had  ever  thought 
them  beautiful  without  it 

"Olan't  you  guess?"  she  whispered. 

"I— daren't" 

There  was  a  sUoice — such  a  silence 
as  would  comfort  them  through  the 
long  years. 

"I've  been  to  Downing  Street"  she 
said  at  last  simply,  "to  tell  them  you 
will  go." 

y.  H,  Friediamder, 


THE  HEDGE. 


The  primary  intention  of  the  hedge 
no  doubt  was  to  serve  as  a  landmark. 
It  denoted  division,  enclosure,  fencing 
off,  or  fencing  In.  Men  beheld  in  it  a 
tangible  expression  of  the  rights  of 
property,  the  symbol  which  demon- 
strated the  notion  of  memn  ti  ttwm  to 
an  unsocialistlc  world.  But  it  must 
from  the  very  outset  have  taken  on  a 
deeper  and  a  dearer  significance.  A 
tender   maternal    suggestion    replaced 


that  of  the  stem  and  s^fish  barrier. 
For,  whatever  the  original  idea,  the 
latent  meaning  of  the  hedge  is  shelter 
— as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be — shelter,  refuge,  and 
a  friend  in  need. 

In  these  respects  there  is  nothing 
shall  compare  with  it;  any  traveller  will 
tell  you  that  The  tree  can  offer  you 
no  such  welcome;  the  tree  rocks  and 
creaks  in  the  wind,  till  Its  branches 
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crash  down  above  you;  It  Is  a  perilous 
harbor  when  storms  arise.  It  draws 
the  lightning  on  your  head  in  summer; 
in  winter  It  Is  but  a  barren  framework 
that  lets  the  snow  sweep  through.  The 
cave  may  crumble  in  upon  you;  the 
bam  is  full  of  rats;  all  the  chilly  airs 
of  heaven  go  whistling  round  the  hay- 
stack. But  the  hedge,  compact  of  In- 
terwoven vitalities,  built  up  into  solid 
green  through  centuries  of  intricate 
growth,  the  hedge  Is  a  covert  In  the 
tempest,  a  wall  against  the  snow.  It 
is  a  rampart  from  the  rain,  a  shade  to 
ward  off  the  sun,  and  a  pleasant 
hearthplace  ready-made  for  the  way- 
farer. The  gipsies  know  the  value  of 
it,  none  better.  They  use  the  same 
word  for  friend  and  for  hedffe:  could 
anything  be  fitter?  It  Is  the  dearest 
friend  they  have.  The  little  heap  of 
ash  which  betokens  the  Romany  so- 
journ is  always  In  the  shadow  of  a 
hedge. 

"To  lie  In  the  lew,"  that  is,  to  leeward 
of  a  hedge,  is  the  South  Country  ideal 
of  peace,  of  lassitude;  and  a  peculiar 
stillness  inhabits  in  the  lew,  such  as 
no  other  resting-place  can  give  you. 
The  hedge  shuts  out  sound,  except  its 
own  innumerable  tiny  noises.  The 
great  winds  fall  back  baffled  from  that 
concrete  quietude;  only  the  minute 
voices  of  bees  and  grasshoppers  and 
field-mice  are  to  hear,  and  the  unruffled 
melody  of  birds.  For  this  stillness  of 
the  hedge  is  a  living  one,— death  and 
decay  are  undreamed  of.  It  is  quick 
with  running  and  flying  creatures, 
furred  and  feathered  people,  to  whom 
its  most  secret  interstices  are  no  mys- 
tery; and  even  as  all  colors,  combined, 
make  white,  so  the  multiplicities  of 
slender  sound  result  in  this  golden  si- 
lence of  the  hedgeside. 

Where  there  is  literally  no  room  for 
hedges — ^as  In  Portland,  for  instance, 
where  the  "lawns,"  or  pieces  of  culti- 
vated land,  march  seaward  side  by  side 
in  ever-narrowing  strips — ^the  result  is 


so  strange  as  to  appear  quite  abnormal* 
— (belonging  to  some  other  order  of 
things.  Yet  we  take  our  hedge  too 
much  for  granted;  we  are  not  lialf 
grateful  enough  to  this,  unfailing 
friend.  And  there  is  no  time  of  year 
when  the  hedge  does  not  stand  for 
beauty.  Whether  it  gives  haven  to 
the  earliest  adventurers  of  spring — 
foolhardy  little  flowers  that  boast 
themselves  under  its  shadow— or 
whether  the  hawthorn  boughs  make  a 
white  splendor  in  its  turrets,  it  Is 
equally  to  be  desired.  And  it  would 
go  hard  to  resolve  whether  the  June 
hedge  \a  more  wonderful,  roses,  roses, 
all  the  way,  or  the  October  one,  ablase 
with  burnished  leaves  and  smouldering 
fires  of  berries. 

One  man,  however,  cannot  delay  his 
duties  "for  to  admire  and  for  to  see." 
One  man  regards  the  field-hedge  from  a 
more  purely  utUitarian  point  of  view 
than  any  other.      And  he  is  its  groom, 
— the   functionary  in   corduroys   com- 
monly   known    as    the    hedger    and 
ditcher.      He  toils  remorselessly  with 
his  shears  along  the  lovely  length  of 
it,  and  reduces  a  glory  of  wild  green 
to  an  orderly  and  Puritanical  shapeli- 
ness.      His   work  in  some  shires   Is 
known  as  "shripping";  this  is  a  genuine 
"portmanteau"  word  constructed  out  of 
shearing  and  cUppimg;  it  is  also  onomat- 
opoetic,  and  exactly  describes  the  noise 
made  by  the  shears.      In  the  Norfolk 
hedges  are  certain  mysterious   mono- 
liths known  as  the  dole-stones.     These, 
men  say,  grow  thirsty  at  midnight,  and 
go  down  to  the  nearest  stream  to  drink. 
It  \a  not  well  to  meet  them  going  or 
returning — for  anybody.      Least  of  all, 
one  would  imagine,  would  it  be  safe  for 
the  iconoclastic  hedger. 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  the  English  landscape, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  be  would 
reply— the  hedge.  It  is  a  peculiarl; 
English   Institution.       Picked  up  and 
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dropped  blindfold  into  any  corner  of 
the  isle,  you  would  know,  directly  your 
eyes  could  see,  that  it  was  your  own 
land,  by  the  hedges.  In  other  coun- 
tries people  put  up  fences,  ditches, 
banks,  railings,  what-not:  but  they  are 
by  no  means  the  same  thing.  A  hedge 
implies  care  in  construction,  care  in 
preservation,  and  the  careful  work  of 
some  immemorial  ancestor.  By  what 
process  of  planting,  of  haphazard 
growth,  of  natural  selection,  did  the  or- 
dinary field-hedge  attain  its  present  de- 
velopment? It  is  intermeshed  betwixt 
tall  tree  and  tree,  where  possible;  and 
its  constituents,  allowing  for  variations 
of  locality,  are  nearly  always  identical: 
hawthorn,  buckthorn,  maple,  eloe, 
dogwood,  spindlewood,  cornel,  elder, 
privet,  hazel,  dog-rose,  bramble,  and 
bryony.  The  drapery  of  flowers  and 
ferns,  which  alters  with  soU  and  sea- 
son, may  be  omitted,  if  one  may  indeed 
omit  a  fact  so  salient 

But  this  is  the  aboriginal  hedge,  so 
to  speak;  the  massy  wall  of  meadow 
and  wayside.  There  are  others,  dain- 
tier, yet  no  less  dear.  You  shall  doubt- 
less avow  a  lavender  hedge  to  be  ideal 
and  idyllic  above  all,  until  you  come 
upon  a  sweetbriar  one  in  the  glow  of 
a  midsummer  morning.  The  prim  lit- 
tle, trim  little  box  hedges  still  nurtured 
by  old-fashioned  folk  exhale  a  pleasant 
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reminiscent  warmth.  Around  the 
Waterer  rhododendron  nurseries  at 
Knapp  Hill  is  a  hedge  of  red  pyrus  Ja- 
ponica,  and  the  Devon  hedges  near  vil- 
lages (but  what  shall  be  likened  to  the 
Devon  hedges?)  are  all  a  magnificence 
of  fuchsias.  In  Kerry  the  EsoaiUmia 
rubra  builds  itself  into  massive  walls  of 
green,  sombrely  lustrous,  eight  feet 
high  and  six  feet  wide.  And  beyond 
these  are  those  serviceable  and  orderly 
trees  which,  being  clipped  and  fash- 
ioned, restrain  their  exuberance  within 
impregnable  thickset  leafage, — such, 
for  example,  as  hornbeam,  holly,  and 
yew.  But  yew  demands  a  chapter  to 
itself.  That  symmetrical  and  pensive 
darkness  holds  meanings  quite  out  of 
touch  with  the  hedge  of  Happy-go- 
lucky  the  vagrant. 

And  Happy-go-lucky  it  is  who  reaps 
the  full  joy  and  benefit  of  the  hedge, 
who  acquaints  himself  with  its  friend- 
liness through  many  days  and  dark- 
nesses. One  need  not  be  hedge-bom  to 
become  free  of  this  experience.  Any 
man  sooner  or  later  may  see  for  him- 
self how  Aldebaran,  the  vagabonds' 
star,  glints  down  through  the. sultry 
night  across  the  leafage;  or  may  safely 
watch  the  white  drops  hissing  and 
streaming  into  the  pools  as  he  lies,  like 
the  Romany,  "under  the  bor  in  the 
bishnu," — ^nnder  the  hedge  in  the  rain. 
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The  main  work  and  worry  of  a  bach- 
elor's life  in  London  is  to  get  his  Sun- 
days fixed  up.  The  golden  rule  is: 
"Get  the  Greens  to  take  you  out,  if  pos- 
sible. Failing  them,  do  the  best  you 
can  for  yourself." 

Firgt  Series  (toritten  <m  Jfoiulay). 

Dear  Mrs.  Qreen, — ^I  find  I  have  stUl 
that  most  interesting  book,  Parabola  of 
the  PalofoUtMc  Age,  which  your  husband 
so  kindly  lent  me.      I  Intend  to  return 


it  on  Sunday  next,  as  I  have  notliing  to 
do  on  that  day.  I  will  bring  it  round 
some  time  in  the  morning. 

Seoond  Series  (written  on  Wednesday). 

I. 
Dear  Mrs.  Oreen, — ^I  must  confess  I 
think  it  is  a  pity  to  consign  so  valuable 
a  book  to  the  rough  usage  of  the  mere 
post;  but  as  you  insist,  here  it  is.  Any 
damage  that  it  may  suffer  will  not.  I 
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liope,  be  pnt  down  to  me  nor  prevent 
your  lending  me  another  book  to  help 
me  pass  away  my  unoccupied  Sunday. 

II. 

Dea^  James, — ^Are  you  lunching  any- 
where on  Sunday  next?  If  so,  I  will 
lunch  with  you. 

III. 

Dea/r  Mrs.  Perka, — I  know  you  are  in- 
terested in  charity,  and  I  want  your 
advice.  Suppose  I  looked  in  about  tea- 
time  on  Sunday? 

IV. 

Dear  Mrs,  Jenka, — ^My  laundry  having 
adopted  a  dull  gray  tint  which,  if  un- 
common, does  not  eult  my  old-fashioned 
tastes,  I  am  wondering  if  you  would 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  recom- 
mending me  another  laundry?  Rather 
than  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  writing 
me  a  letter,  I  will  Just  drop  in  for  a 
minute  or  two  about  six  or  half -past  on 

Sunday. 

I 

ThM  Series  (tcrUten  on  Fridaiy). 

L 

Dear  Mrs,  PerkSt—ljet  me  accept  with 
pleasure.  It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  ask 
me  to  make  a  day  of  it  I  am  not  High 
Church,  and  by  no  means  insist  on 
playing  games  on  Sunday.  I  make  a 
principle  of  neither  working  nor  play- 
ing on  Sunday. 

II. 

Dear  Mrs,  Jenks, — I  am  most  annoyed 
at  having  to  cancel  our  engagement  for 
Sunday.  The  truth  is  that  I  have  a 
sudden  access  of  work  that  will  keep 
me  hard  at  it  all  Sunday.      So  full  are 
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my  chambers  of  briefs  that  thae  is 
barely  room  for  me,  and  tlie  ever-hi- 
creaslng  queue  of  soUcitors  waiting 
outside  for  consultations  threatens  at 
every  moment  to  create  a  breadi  of  the 
peace.  Moreover,  on  second  thoughts 
I  begin  to  like  the  gray  tint  of  my 
linen,  if  only  for  its  originality. 

P,S, — ^I  am  not  certain  how  one  spells 
*'cue,"  but  I  feel  that  I  have  made  two 
very  good  attempts,  one  of  wliich  must 
be  right. 

III. 

Dear  James,  Old  Man, — Of  coarse  I 
meant  it  as  an  invitation.  You  didn't 
think  I  was  cadging,  did  you?  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  is  all  off  owing  to 
an  importunate  aunt  in  the  country. 
But  I  insist  on  your  coming  and  tak- 
ing a  little  food  with  me  at  the  clnb  one 
of  these  days. 

Fowth    Series    (written    an    Saturdoff 

Morning), 
I. 

Dear  Mrs,  Perks, — ^This  is  mcHre  than 
annoying,  but  after  all  I  cannot  manage 
Sunday.  In  fact,  I  am  on  the  elck  Ust, 
having  a  touch  of  appendicitis.  Kay 
I  ask  you  not  only  to  forgive  me,  but 
to  invite  me  on  another  Sunday,  when  I 
am  able  to  sit  up  and  take  a  little  nour^ 
ishment? 

II. 

Dear  Mrs,  Chreen, — ^Thanks  very  much 
indeed.  A  day's  golf  will  be  very 
pleasant  Please  don't  apologise  for 
the  short  notice,  as  by  an  odd  chance 
I  happen  to  be  free  all  Sunday.  1 
don't  mind  how  late  I  get  back. 


THE  NEW  AMERICANISM. 


It  is  a  common  and  just  criticism  of 
American  life  that  many  wild  proposals 
have  gained  a  foothold,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, have  invaded  the  field  of  prac- 
tical politics.    Yet  the  steady  and  dom- 


inant conservatism  of  the  directing 
farces  of  the  nation  has  be^i  its  most 
distinctive  characteristic.  Free-soU- 
eiB,  populists,  silver-men,  aingle-taxers, 
Socialists  have  struggled  in  vain  to  dls- 
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turb  the  complacency  with  which  the 
ordiuary  '*good  American"  has  regarded 
the  fundamental  institutions  of  his 
country.  It  was  this  same  inherent 
conservatism  that  saved  the  nation 
from  disruption  in  the  Civil  War.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  rooted  in  three  arti- 
cles of  faith— first,  that  democracy  or 
government  by  the  people  had  been  at- 
tained and  secured  by  the  Constitution; 
secondly,  that  adequate  powers  had 
been  obtained  for  national  government 
by  means  of  this  same  instrument;  and. 
thirdly,  that  sul)8tantial  equality  of  op- 
portunities afforded  every  citizen  of 
sense  and  energy  a  fair  field  for  per- 
sonal success  and  happiness. 

Slowly,  but  certainly,  this  perfect 
trust  in  the  prophetic  wisdom  of  "the 
Fathers"  has  been  undermined  in  the 
breasts  of  sober  citizens.  The  logic 
of  recent  facts  convinces  more  and 
more  of  them  that  grave  defects  exist 
in  their  political  and  social  arrange- 
ments, requiring  large  and  early  reme- 
dies. Machine  politics,  operating 
through  the  party  system,  have  poi- 
soned democracy,  substituting  for  the 
popular  will  the  Interests  of  the  mil- 
lionaire, the  boss,  the  union  leader,  and 
the  lawyer.  New  conditions  of  trans- 
port and  trade,  and  the  new  part  the 
United  States  Is  called  upon  to  play  in 
the  Society  of  Nations,  disclose  the  ut- 
ter Inadequacy  of  the  powers  of  the 
Central  Government,  together  with  the 
bewilderment  and  waste  attendant  on 
the  conflicting  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative policy  of  so  many  sovereign 
States.  Finally,  the  palpable  inequali- 
ties, not  of  wealth  alone,  but  of  every 
sort  of  economic  opportunity,  resulting 
from  the  dominion  of  great  railroads, 
trusts,  financial  corporations,  and  other 
industrial  potentates,  have  dispelled  the 
notion  of  America  as  the  land  of  '*the 
square  deal."  The  pressure  of  these 
abuses  Is  mainly  responsible  for  the  va- 
rious brands  of  wild-cat  politics  which 
flourish  in  America,  and  aire  commonly 
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denounced  under  the  indiscriminate  ti- 
tles of  Anarchism  and  Socialism.  The 
sensational  criticism  conveyed  in  pow- 
erful works  of  fiction,  such  as  '*The 
Pit"  and  "The  Jungle,"  has  helped  to 
drive  home  the  lessons  of  hard  fact 
taught  by  the  Press  and  the  law  courts. 
The  exposure  of  the  profitable  illegali- 
ties freely  practised  by  great  trusts, 
carrying  companies,  banks,  and  insur- 
ance corporations,  has  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  Conservatives.  Though 
both  of  the  older  political  parties  are 
visibly  disturbed  by  it,  it  is  the  Repub- 
lican reformers  who  constitute  its  most 
important  fruit  For  the  chief  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  gravest  abuses  of  the 
present  system  are  supporters  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Though  the  leaders  of 
insurrection  in  that  party  came  mostly 
from  the  Middle  West,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
may  be  taken  as  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  reform  spirit 

What  is  that  spirit?  Though  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has,  by  mouth  and  pen, 
poured  forth  an  unceasing  exposition 
of  the  duties  of  the  good  American,  he 
has  shed  little  light  For  heat,  not  light 
Is  his  mode  of  energy.  Cleansing  floods 
for  Augean  stables  of  civic  corruption, 
fines,  injunctions,  and  imprisonment  for 
wealthy  malefactors,  "big  sticks"  to 
keep  order  in  the  world,  such  are  his 
characteristic  methods.  And  many  of 
his  countrymen  are  like  him.  Some- 
thing is  going  wrong:  the  American  sys- 
tem is  breeding  malefactors.  Then 
strengthen  the  police,  arrest  and  punish 
the  wrongdoers,  deal  out  substantial 
Justice  with  a  strong  hand.  Reward 
the  virtuous  makers  of  large  families, 
punish  the  land-stealer,  the  food^poi- 
soner,  the  bribe-taker,  the  rate  discrim- 
inators, and  all  will  then  go  well.  Eth- 
ical generalizations,  accompanied  by 
strenuous  administrations,  constitute 
the  necessary  medicine,  according  to 
the  notions  of  these  perturbed  opti- 
mists. 

That  radical  vices  are  disclosed  in  the 
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accepted  American  system  of  thought, 
and  in  the  institutions  framed  upon 
this  system,  is  a  truth  so  unpalatable 
that  it  has  yet  obtained  no  wide  ac- 
ceptance. Mr.  Roosevelt,  a  moralist 
and  a  man  of  action,  not  a  thinker,  has 
no  inkling  of  it  Yet  the  reform  pol- 
icy to  which  he  is  committed,  and,  in- 
deed, his  entire  world-policy,  implies  it. 
The  first  lucid  and  effective  exposition 
of  what  may  be  called  **the  new  Ameri- 
canism" is  contained  in  a  volume,  enti- 
tled "The  Promise  of  American  Life" 
(Macmillan  and  Co.),  by  a  writer  whose 
name  was  unknown  to  us,  Mr.  Herbert 
Groly.  In  a  series  of  chapters,  at  once 
vigorous  and  precise,  the  author  ex- 
pounds the  nature  of  the  "democracy" 
which  has  hitlierto  ruled  the  thought 
and  institutions  of  America.  A  com- 
promise between  the  aristocratic  feder- 
alism of  Hamilton  and  the  democratic 
individualism  of  Jefferson,  it  served 
well  enough  the  simpler  purposes  of 
government  when  most  activities  were 
localized  within  the  limits  of  the  town- 
ship or  the  State.  The  liberty  of  individ- 
uals, "equal  rights  for  all  and  privi- 
leges for  none,*'  were  substantially  se- 
cured for  all  "free  citizens.*'  The 
necessary  thinking  had  been  done  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and, 
though  some  expert,  interpretation  was 
occasionally  wanted,  the  people  need 
not  think,  for  their  "manifest  destiny" 
lay  plain  before  them.  Excessive  reli- 
ance upon  Individual  effort  suspicion 
of  the  State  as  an  instrument  of  civic 
co-operation,  distrust  of  national  re- 
sponaibillly,  with  a  consequent  refusal 
to  face  the  real  issues  of  modem  gov- 
ernment, constitute  what  Mr.  Croly 
terms  "a  sterile  and  demoralizing 
Americanism." 

This  false  reliance  upon  destiny  must 
be  displaced  by  a  realization  of  Ameri- 
ca's collective  purpose,  if  she  is  to  do 
her  duty  by  herself  and  the  world  in 
which  she  lives.  His  interpretation  of 
the    "collective    purpose"    carries    Mr. 


Croly  a  fairly  long  way  in  the  direction 
of  State  and  Municipal  Socialiam.  For 
he  to  not  able  to  deceive  himself  by  the 
belief  that  a  strict  administration  of  ex- 
isting laws,  or  the  bestowal  of  fresh 
powers  upon  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  cope  with  the  economic 
problems  which  confront  the  nation. 
It  is  possible  neither  to  dissolve  nor  to 
"control"  the  great  monopolies  which 
accumulate  vast  stores  of  wealth,  cor- 
rupt governments,  and  loot  the  public 
and  the  private  purse.  Though  the 
next  step  is  the  sut>stitution  of  Federal 
for  State  regulation  of  all  corporations, 
it  is  clearly  recognized  that  not  only 
for  railroads  and  "public  service"  cor- 
porations, but  for  all  industries  asso- 
ciated with  a  practical  monopoly  of 
some  mineral,  land,  or  water  rights,  the 
only  safety  will  eventually  be  found  In 
public  ownership.  Nor  would  he 
shrink  from  applying  the  same  law  to 
other  combinations  which  had  become 
strong  enough  to  defy  competition.  But 
though  the  growing  efficiency  of  these 
small  elected  commissions,  which  con- 
stitute the  latest  and  most  hopeful  ex- 
periment in  practical  democracy,  may 
enable  public  services  to  be  worked 
honestly  and  economically,  past  expe- 
rience favors  rather  the  combination  of 
public  ownership  with  private  manage- 
ment For  in  this  way  individual  and 
social  effort  will  be  harmonized. 

This  measure  of  Socialism  Mr.  Croly 
deems  essential  to  correct  the  excessive 
4ndividualism  in  thought,  feeling,  and 
action  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in 
America:  an  individualism  which  has, 
indeed,  defeated  its  own  ends,  robbing 
the  nation  of  some  of  the  finest  fruits 
of  modern  culture.  "It  is  the  economic 
IndivlduaUsm  of  our  existing  national 
system  which  inflicts  the  most  serious 
damage  on  American  individuality;  and 
American  individual  achievement  in 
polities  and  science  and  the  arts  will 
remain  partially  impoverished  so  long 
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as  our  f eUow-countrymen  neglect  or  re- 
fuse systematically  to  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  In  the  national  in- 
terest." Mr.  Croly  is  confident  that  the 
public  spirit  needed  for  the  achievement 
of  this  great  national  purpose  will  be 
forthcoming.  "The  nation  gives  Indi- 
viduality an  increased  scope  and  mean- 
ing by  offering  individuals  a  chance  for 
effective  service,  such  as  they  could 
never  attain  under  a  system  of  collect- 
ive irresponsibility."  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting feature  of  Mr.  Croly's  able 
advocacy  consists  in  the  curious  blend 
of  an  impassioned  moral  appeal  to  the 
best  elements  of  personal  character 
with  a  cjrnical  interpretation  of  inter- 
national policy.  Within  the  nation 
good  government  and  progress  depend 
upon  the  justice,  honor,  and  goodwill 
of  its  members;  all  its  ways  are  ways 
of  righteousness,  and  its  paths  are  paths 
of  peace.  But  America's  world-iwlicy 
is  to  be  guided  by  no  such  trust  in 
moral  forces.  It  needs  the  forcible 
maintenance  of  the   Monroe  doctrine 

Tbe  Nation. 


and  its  extension  to  Pan-Americanism, 
a  big  navy,  and  a  fearless  participation 
in  European  and  Afliatlc  policy,  a 
whole-hearted  adoption  of  that  "Bis- 
marcldsm"  which  he  eulogizes  in  Ms 
strildng  chapter  upon  German  nation- 
alism. Like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  he  looks 
forward  to  pacific  internationalism  as 
a  distant  holy  IdeaL  But  in  the 
wicked  world  around  us  we  must  look 
after  our  own  interests,  and  not  be 
scrupulous  about  the  methods  we  adopt 
to  forward  them.  There  is  something 
startling  in  the  contrast  between  the 
gospel  of  peaceful  evolution  in  domestic 
policy  which  Mr.  Croly  preaches  and 
his  contempt  for  **congresses  and  ami- 
cable resolutions"  as  instruments  in 
wider  work  of  international  pacifica- 
tion which  can  only  be  accomplished 
as  the  far-off  result  of  long  periods  of 
bloody  war.  We  have  here  set  out  in 
able,  often  brilliant,  characters,  that  po- 
litical philospphy  which  is  implicit  in 
the  convictions  and  career  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt 
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I  was  on  my  way  to  the  West  of 
England,  and  from  Waterloo  for  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  had  but 
one  fellow-traveller  in  the  carriage.  A 
man  of  a  fine  presence,  about  sixty; 
from  his  keen,  alert  eyes,  hard  weath- 
ered face,  and  his  dress  I  took  him  to 
be  a  sportsman.  He  very  soon  let 
me  know  that  he  was  one,  as  great  an 
enthusiast  as  one  could  meet;  and  as 
he  was  companionable  and  we  talked 
the  whole  time,  I  got  to  know  a  good 
deal  about  him.  Shooting  and  fishing 
were  his  chief  pleasures  and  Interest 
in  life:  he  had  followed  both  from  his 
early  years,  in  and  out  of  England. 
For  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  he  had 
lived  at  the  Antipodes,'  where  he  had 
an  important  appointment  in  one  of 


the  colonies;  but  somehow  the  sports 
he  loved  best  had  not  the  same  relish 
for  him  in  that  distant  country  as  at 
home,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
frequent  and  long  holidays  to  have  a 
month  on  the  moors  and  in  the  coverts 
and  to  go  on  shooting  and  fishing  ex- 
cursions to  the  Continent.  Wild-fowl- 
ing was  perhaps  the  kind  of  sport  he 
loved  best  of  all,  and  we  soon  got  on 
the  subject  of  wild  geese. 

That  bird  was  much  in  my  mind  at 
the  moment,  for  I  was  Just  back  from 
the  east  coast,  where  I  had  been  stay- 
ing with  the  wild  geese,  so  to  speak, 
at  Wells-next-the-Sea,  watching  them 
every  day  in  their  great  gatherings 
and  listening  to  their  multitudinous  re- 
sounding cries,  which  affect  one  like 
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bells,  "jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh" 
it  may  be,  but  the  sense  of  wildnestr 
and  freedom  the  sound  Imparts  Is  ex- 
ceedingly grateful. 

Some  of  his  adventures  among  the 
geese  caused  me  to  remark  that,  even 
if  I  had  not  long  ceased  to  be  a  sports- 
man, I  would  never  again  lift  a  gun 
against  a  wild  goose;  it  was  so  intelli- 
gent a  bird  that  it  would  be  like  shoot- 
ing at  a  human  being.    He  had  no  such 
feeling — could  not  understand  it.      If 
geese  were  more  intelligent  than  other 
species,  that  only  made  them  the  bet- 
ter sporting  birds,  and  the  pleasure  of 
circumventing  them  was  so  much  the 
greater.      There  was  nothing  better  to 
get   the   taste   of  shooting   half-tame, 
hand-fed,  driven  birds  out  of  the  mouth 
than  a  week  or  two  after  wild  geese.  He 
had  just  had  a  fine  time  with  them  on 
the  coast  of  Norway.      This  reminded 
him  of  something.    Yes,  the  wild  goose 
was  about  as  intelligent  a  bird  as  you 
could  And.      The  friend  he  had  been 
staying  with  was  the  owner  of  a  small 
group  of  islands  or  islets  on  the  coast 
of   Norway;   he   had   bought   them   a 
good  many  years  ago  purely  for  sport- 
ing purposes,  as  the  geese  invariably 
came   there   on    migration    and   spent 
some  time  on  the  islands.    There  was 
one  island  where  the  geese  used  to  con- 
gregate every  year  on  arrival  in  large 
numbers,  and  here  one  autumn  some 
years  ago  a  goose  was  caught  by  the 
leg  in  a  steel  trap  set  for  a  fox.      The 
keeper  from  a  distance  saw  the  whole 
vast  gathering  of  geese  rise  up  and 
circle  round  and  round  in  a  cloud,  mak- 
ing a  tremendous  outcry,  and  going  to 
the  spot  he  found  the  bird  struggling 
violently  In  the  trap.     He  took  it  home 
to  another  and  larger  island  close  by 
where    his    master,    my    Informant's 
friend,  had  a  farm.      From  that  day 
the  wild  geese  .never  settled  on  that 
islet,  which  had  been  used  as  a  rest- 
ing-place for  very  many  years.      The 
bird  he  bad  accidentally  caught  was  an 


old  gander,  and  had  its  leg  smashed; 
but  the  keeper  set  to  work  to  repair 
the  injury,  and  after  binding  it  up  he 
put  the  bird  in  an  outhouse  and  event- 
ually it  got  quite  well.      He  then  pin- 
ioned it  and  put  it  out  with  the  other 
birds.      A  little  while  before  the  old 
gander  had  been  caught  the  foxes  had 
become  so  troublesome  at  the  farm  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  d^ure  all 
the  birds  every  night  in  enclosures  and 
houses  made  for  the  purpose,  and  as 
the  birds  preferred  to  be  out  the  keeper 
had  to  go  round  and  spend  a  good  deal 
of  time  every  evening  in  collecting  and 
driving  them  in.      Now  before  the  old 
wild  goose  had  been  able  to  go  abont 
many  days  with  the  others  it  was  no- 
ticed that  he  was  acquiring  a  kind  of 
mastery  over  them,  and  every  day  as 
evening  approached  he  began  to  try  to 
lead,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  drive  them 
to  the  enclosures  and  buildings.    The 
keeper,   curious   to   see  how   far  this 
T\(:uld  go,  began  to  relax  his  efforts 
and  to  go  round  later  and  later  each 
evening,  and  as  his  efforts  slackened 
the  gander's  zeal  increased,   until  he 
was  left  to  do  the  whole  work  himself 
and  all  the  keeper  had  to  do  was  to  go 
round  and  shut  the  doors.      This  state 
of  things  had  now  continued  for  some 
years,  and  the  old  wild  goose  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  and  master  of  all 
the  birds  on  the  farm. 

The  story  of  this  wise  gander,  its 
readiness  in  adapting  itself  to  a  whoUj 
new  way  of  life  and  in  taking  in  the 
situation — ^the    danger    by    night   and 
need  of  someone  in  authority  over  that 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  birds  who  had 
lost  the  power  of  flight,  and,  from  be- 
ing looked  after,  had  grown  carriess  of 
their  own  safety — and,  finally,  the  tak- 
ing of  it  all  on  himself,  putting  him- 
self in  office  as  it  were,  may  strike  us 
as  very  strange,   but  it  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  character  of  the  biid 
as  we  know  it  in  its  domestic  condi- 
tion.     It  is  common  to  hear  of  the 
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masterful  old  gander  at  tarmhonses, 
Iho  roler  and  eometimes  tyrant  of  the 
farmyard.  I  have  myself  observed 
and  liave  heard  of  many  instances  of 
iong-lastlng  and  exceedingly  bitter 
feuds  between  an  imperious  gander 
and  some  other  member  of  the  feath- 
ered community,  a  turkey  cock  or  Mus- 
covy duck  or  peacock  who  refused  to 
be  governed  by  a  goose.  But  I  was 
specially  pleased  to  have  had  this  story 
of  the  bird  in  Norway  from  a  sports- 
man and  enthusiastic  wild-fowler,  one 
of  the  class  who  do  not  like  to  think 
too  much  about  the  psychology  of  the 
creatures  it  is  their  pleasure  to  follow 
and  destroy. 

I  have  also  heard  of  cases  of  birds 
of  other  species  taking  on  themselves 
the  leadership  and  guardianship  of 
their  fellows.  One  from  South  America 
relates  to  the  trumpeter,  the  strange 
and  delightful  Psophia  leucoptera,  a 
quaint,  beautiful  creature,  a  little  os- 
trich in  shape,  taller  than  a  fowl,  very 
dark,  with  white  wings,  the  head  and 
neck  glossed  with  purple  and  green.  A 
singular  bird,  too,  in  its  voice  and  man- 
ner, when  three  or  four  get  together 
and  have  a  sort  of  drum  and  trumpet 
performance,  keeping  time  to  the  mu- 
sic with  measured  steps  and  bowings 
and  various  quaint  gestures  and  mo- 
tions. Alas!  they  are  delicate  birds, 
and  all  the  beautiful  trumpeters  we 
had  some  time  ago  in  the  Zoological 
Qardens  are  now  dead— to  come  to  life 
again,  let  us  hope,  in  their  distant  home 
in  some  Brazilian  forest. 

About  twenty  years  ago  an  American 
naturalist,  one  Dr.  Rusby,  was  tn  a 
part  of  Bolivia  where  it  was. common 
to  keep  a  pet  trumpeter,  and  he  says 
that  the  Spanish  settlers  almost  wor- 
shipped them  on  account  of  their  amia- 
ble and  affectionate  domestic  habits. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  trumpeter 
would  go  into  a  sleeper's  room  and  sa- 
lute him  on  rising  by  dancing  about 
the  floor,  bowing  its  head  and  dropping 


its  wings  and  tail,  continuing  the  per- 
formance until  its  presence  was  noticed 
and  it  was  spoken  to,  whereupon  it 
would  depart  to  visit  another  bedroom, 
to  repeat  the  ceremony  th^e,  then  to 
another,  until  the  whole  household  had 
been  visited  and  said  **Gkx>d  morning" 
to.  Afterwards,  when  all  were  up,  it 
would  attach  itself  to  some  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  follow  him  or  her 
about  most  of  the  day.  The  trumpeter 
loved  and  took  an  interest  in  every  one 
of  the  house,  Including  the  stranger 
within  the  gates,  but  was  specially  de- 
voted to  one  or  two  individuals. 

It  is  right  to  remember  that  this 
beautiful  disposition  of  the  trumpeter 
and  all  its  pretty  actions  have  not  been 
acquired  through  companionship  with 
human  beings:  they  are  mere  survivals 
of  its  own  wild  life  in  the  forest  with 
its  own  fellows,  and  possibly  with 
birds  of  other  species  with  which  it  as- 
sociates. At  all  events,  I  have  heard 
of  cases  in  which  a  tame  trumpeter,  in 
a  country  house  in  Brazil  or  Venezuela, 
where  fowls  and  birds  of  various  kinds 
were  kept  and  allowed  to  roam  about 
at  will,  placing  himself  in  charge  of 
the  others,  attending  them  at  their 
feeding-grounds,  keeping  watch,  giving 
the  alarm  at  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  bringing  or  hunting  them  home  at 
roostlug  time. 

If  my  reader  happens  not  to  be  of 
those  who  regard  a  bird  merely  as  a 
creature  to  be  taken  and  destroyed  for 
man's  pleasure  or  for  the  decoration  of 
his  women,  who  like  a  lovely  hat  to 
match  the  lovely  spirit  within,  I  trust 
that  he  will  not  think  that  these  be  tall 
stories  about  *a  wise  gray  goose  in  gray 
north  lands  and  a  benevolent  trumpeter 
in  the  tropics,  for  then  he  will  perhaps 
say  that  the  story  I  have  got  to  tell  In 
conclusion  la  taller  still. 

It  is  a  common  fact  tn  natural  his- 
tory that  the  males  of  certain  species 
exhibit  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  about 
the  proper  care  of  the  eggs,  and  exer- 
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else  saperyislon  and  autborlty  over  the 
females,  compelling  them  during  the  pe- 
riod of  incnbation  to  retom  to  the  nest 
when  they  are  inclined  to  stay  too  long 
out  Our  swift  is  a  familiar  example. 
But  has  anyone  ever  observed  an  indi- 
vidual of  any  species,  one  of  a  colony, 
presumably  a  male,  exercising  this  kind 
of  mastership  over  a  number  of  females 
in  the  absence  of  their  mates?  Yet  this 
is  exactly  what  I  witnessed  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  if  I  were  to  ask  a  dozen  or 
fifty  naturalists  to  name  the  species 
they  would  all  guess  wrong,  for  the 
bird  in  question  was  the  small,  delicate, 
gentle,  moth-like  sand-martin — ^the 
"mountain  butterfly,"  as  it  is  prettily 
nnraed  in  Spain. 

Near  Yeovil  I  found  a  breecling-place 
of  these  birds  In  a  vast  old  sand-pit.  It 
was  in  May,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
incubating.  There  were  about  fifty 
holes  in  the  steepest  side  of  the  sand- 
bank, and  when  I  begin i  watching 
them  there  were  about  fourieeu  or  fif- 
teen birds  flying  round  and  round 
within  the  basin  of  the  pit.  hawking 
after  flies,  and  perhaps  prolonging  their 
play-time  after  their  morning  feed. 
By-and-by  I  noticed  one  bird  acting  in 
a  singular  manner;  I  saw  him  come  out 
of  one  hole  and  go  quickly  into  another, 
then  another  still,  until  he  had  visited 
several,  remaining  about  five  or  six  sec- 
onds in  each,  or  as  long  as  it  would 
take  him  to  run  to  the  end  of  the  bur- 
row and  return.  Finally,  on  coming 
out,  he  began  pursuing  one  of  the  birds 
flying  aimlessly  about  in  the  pit;  the 
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chase  increased  in  speed  and  violence 
until  the  hunted  bird  took  refuge  in  one 
of  the  burrows.  He  then  started  chas- 
ing another  of  the  birds  flying  about, 
and  in  due  time  this  one  was  also 
driven  into  one  of  the  holes.  Then  a 
third  chase  began,  then  a  fourth,  and 
so  on  until  every  bird  had  been  driven 
into  a  hole,  always  after  a  good  deal  of 
rushing  about,  and  he  remained  alone. 
After  fiying  up  and  down  a  few  times 
he  finally  fiew  ofl!,  probably  to  some 
feeding-ground  at  a  distance  from  the 
pit,  where  he  would  Join  the  oth^* 
males  of  the  colony. 

1  remained  for  some  time  on  the 
spot,  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  lit- 
tle black  burrows  on  the  orange-colored 
sand-bank,  but  not  a  bird  flew  or  even 
peeped  out;  nor  did  any  of  the  absent 
birds  return  to  the  pit. 

Is  it  a  habit  of  this  swallow  in  the 
breeding  time  for  one  male  to  remain 
behind  when  the  others  go  away  to 
feed,  and  the  females,  or  some  of  them, 
are  still  off  their  eggs,  just  as,  in  other 
species',  when  the  company  settles  down 
to  feed  or  sleep  one  keeps  awake  and 
on  guard?  The  action  of  the  swallow 
in  putting  back  the  others  on  their  eggs 
strikes  one  as  a  development  of  some 
such  habit  or  instinct  as  that  of  the 
swift,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  sand- 
martin  the  social  habit  is  in  a  more 
advanced  state  and  the  communities 
more  close-knit  than  in  most  species. 
But  there  is  a  good  deal  to  learn  yet 
about  the  inner  life  of  birds. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  IMAGINATION. 


The  strengthening  effect  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Christianity  upon  the  mind,  as 
distinguished  from  the  soul  and  the 
moral  nature,  is  often  overlooked.  A 
generation  brought  up  in  ignorance  of 
the  New  Testament  would  be  likely  to 


suffer  a  serious  mental  as  well  as  moral 
loss.  The  spread  of  Christianity  dur- 
ing the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the 
Christian  era  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Whatever  weight  we  may 
give  to  the  psychological  moment,  or  to 
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the  Power  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  still 
admit  that  the  obscure,  and  for  the 
most  part  nnleamed,  men  who  propa- 
gated the  Gospel  while  as  yet  it  was 
"news''  were  men  of  great  ability, 
though  the  early  apologists  were  very 
poor  logicians.  Not  only  had  they 
courage  and  faith;  they  had  organizing 
power  and  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,— that  Is,  they  were  men  of 
trained  imagination.  They  must  have 
had  sympathy,  judgment,  and  good 
sense,  otherwise  the  foundation  which 
they  laid  could  not  have  supported  the 
superstructure.  Their  courage  aston- 
ished their  generation,  who  believed 
that  they  owed  it  to  the  Gospel.  Their 
faith  filled  their  unconverted  contem- 
X)orarie8  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous 
envy;  this  also  they  owed  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
their  otherwise  unaccountable  strength 
of  mind  had  the  same  origin?  Chris- 
tianity spread,  not  like  the  wildfire  of 
a  mad  emotion  which  devastates  the 
mind  even  while  it  illumines  the  spirit, 
but;  as  our  Lord  said  It  would  spread. — 
like  seed  upon  the  wind  which  springs 
up  to  seed  itself  once  more.  The  op- 
timistic imagination  and  the  sober  sense 
which  went  to  the  organization  of  the 
early  Churches  are  amazing. 

We  are  continually  told  nowadays 
that  Christianity  as  it  appears  in  the 
Gospels  makes  little  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lect. The  statement  Is  false,  though 
it  is  true  that  our  Lord  did  not  use  ar- 
gument as  a  method  of  teaching.  It 
Is  true  also  that  St.  Paul,  who  argued 
at  length,  considered  that  the  Church 
owed  nothing  to  learning.  Our  Lord 
did  not  exhort  His  hearers  to  a  study 
of  the  law,  nor  even  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  no  command 
to  "search  the  Scriptures" — the  sen- 
tence, as  the  Revisers  point  out.  Is  not 
in  the  imperative,  and  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  pronoun  "Ye" — though  He 
blamed  the  Scribes  for  trying  to  keep 
men  ignorant      He  took  it  for  granted 


that  the  Jews  knew  their  own  litera- 
ture, and  does  not  seem  to  have  pressed 
its  study  upon  the  Roman  centurions 
with  whom  He  made  friends.  Never- 
theless it  is  evident  that  Christianity 
produced  from  the  first  men  of  strong 
mind;  and  the  intellectual  no  less  than 
the  spiritual  effect  of  Christianity 
should  lead  men  of  all  opinions  to  dread 
any  secularizing  of  education.  Our 
Lord  made  a  tremendous  demand  upon 
the  minds,  and  in  the  larger  sense  of 
the  word  upon  the  imaginations,  of  His 
followers.  He  saw  that  men  cannot  put 
themselves  in  the  place  of  their  neigh- 
bors while  acquiescing  in  a  state  of 
slothful  stupidity.  Every  genuine  ef- 
fort to  carry  out  the  moral  law  of 
Christ  strengthens  the  understanding, 
though  it  may  be  unconsciously.  There 
Is  no  more  fruitful  mental  effort  than 
the  effort  to  sympathize.  There  is  a 
sense  In  which  every  citizen  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  must  be  a  man  of 
the  world.  Really  to  forgive  an  enemy 
is  in  itself  a  liberal  education. 

There  are  a  few  sayings  ascribed  to 
our  Lord  in  the  Grospels  which  are  start- 
ling, or  indeed  terrible,  in  their  sever- 
ity. Perhaps  the  most  notable  of  all 
applies  to  mental  sloth.  "From  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath."  The  words  are 
often  quoted  with  light-hearted  cyni- 
cism in  a  material  sense.  Such  an  in- 
terpretation is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  Christ,  and  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  context.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  give  to  the  para- 
ble of  the  talents  any  very  direct 
spiritual  application.  It  evidently  re- 
fers primarily  to  the  things  of  the  mind. 
The  condemnation  of  the  man  who 
would  not  make  the  best  of  very  ordi- 
nary abilities  is  almost  pitiless  in  its 
completeness.  He  Is  to  lose  every- 
thing because  he  made  no  effort  to  de- 
velop anything.  The  master  who  pro- 
noumces  his  doom  is  plainly  not  God. 
He  is  not  even  a  very  good  man.      He 
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is  merciless  as  law  is  merciless.  He 
accepts  without  demnr  the  criticism 
that  he  is  ''an  hard  man,  reaping  where 
thou  hast  not  sown,  and  gathering 
where  thou  hast  not  strawed.'*  His 
only  reply  to  thte  stricture  is  that  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  excuse  himself 
knew  he  was  a  hard  man,  and  is  the 
more  to  blame  because  he  acted  as 
though  ignorant  of  the  inevitable. 
"Thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant 
thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I 
sowed  not,  and  gather  where  I  have 
not  strawed."  In  this  parable,  as  in 
several  others,  out  Lord  forces  His 
hearers  to  face  the  facts  of  life,  and  to 
submit  to  them  simply  because  they  are 
facts.  Mentally  men  must  be  gaining 
or  losing,  He  says  in  effect;  there  is 
no  standing  still.  He  would  seem  to 
admit  that  there  Is  something  ruthless 
in  this  law  of  mental  toil,  but  it  must 
be  accepted  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
our  being. 

No  teacher  in  the  world  has  ever 
forced  the  common  people  to  think  as 
Christ  forced  them.  The  Christianity 
of  the  Grospels  is  a  religion  without  cer- 
emonial and  without  absolute  rules.  It 
Is,  as  St  Paul  truly  said,  a  law  of  lib- 
erty which  makes  a  man  the  servant  of 
his  conscience.  The  parables  teach 
plain-  men  to  wring  philosophy  from  the 
events  of  daily  life,  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times,  to  gain  mental  nourishment 
from  everyday  happenings,  to  be  dili- 
gent scholars  in  the  great  public  school 
of  life.  The  Wisdom  books  taught  in 
the  same  spirit.  But  "behold,  a  grreater 
than  Solomon  is  here."  Above  all, 
Christ  exhorted  men  to  leave  their  own 
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small  orbit,  and  to  see  from  an  opposite 
point  of  view, — ^to  force  themselves  by 
the  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  be 
in  a  state  of  mind — not  only  of  heart — 
in  which  they  are  able  to  see  something 
to  bless  in  an  enemy.  Our  Lord  when 
He  prayed  for  the  Roman  soldiers  who 
crucified  Him  carried  out  perfectly  His 
own  injunction.  He  Judged  the  Roman 
by  the  Roman  standard  and  held  him 
innocent.  Again,  we  see  in  the  dra- 
matic view  of  life  which  Christ  so  con- 
stantly encouraged  the  germ  of  Chris- 
tian art.  Christ's  method  of  instruc- 
tion led  men  to  constant  observation. 
It  taught  them  to  distinguish  the  pro- 
lific seed  of  the  typical  from  the  barren 
mass  of  actuality.  It  familiarized 
them  with  a  new  world  of  symbolism  in 
which  the  blind  see.  The  parables 
were  certainly  designed  to  please  as 
well  assto  instruct  to  suggest  a  method 
of  delightful  m^ital  exercise  as  well 
as  carry  home  a  moral.  How  many 
more  parables  must  have  been 
spoken.  How  many  weary  Journeys  on 
foot  did  our  Lord  shorten  by  such  sto- 
ries? St  John  wrote- of  such  a  volume 
of  tradition  as  the  world  could  not  con- 
tain, and  we  have  only  so  much  as  will 
go,  with  masses  of  repetition,  into  four 
short  pamphlets.  Is  it  not  better  so, 
—better  for  the  followers  of  a  Master 
who  insisted  that  every  man  should 
think  for  himself,  and  learn  to  "judge 
righteous  judgment"?  Enough  re- 
mains, at  any  rate,  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  no  man  who  deliberately  re- 
fuses to  think  can  be  a  real  Christian, 
and  that  no  sane  Christian  can  be  en- 
tirely stupid. 


TO  THE  SOUTH  POLE. 

By  an  Old  Bxplorbb. 

The  Terra  Noixi,  the  ship  of  the  new  one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  rec- 
British  Antarctic  expedition,  sailed  ords  of  exploration.  From  London  she 
from  the  Thames  June  1st  on  the  first  will  go  on  to  Cardiff  for  her  full  sup- 
stage  of  a  voyage  that  is  likely  to  take  ply  of  coal,  and  thence  will  steam  to 
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New  Zealand.  When  the  autumn  is 
some  way  advanced  she  will  say  good- 
bye to  the  people  there,  who  perhaps 
for  the  reason  of  their  closer  proximity 
to  the  Antarctic,  and  possibly '  also  for 
their  simpler  life  and  more  adventurous 
tendencies,  feel  these  South  Polar  expe- 
ditions to  be  matters  of  greater  and 
more  personal  concern  to  them  than  do 
many  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  This 
will  be  the  ship's  farewell  to  inhabited 
land;  from  New  Zealand  she  will  take 
her  lonely  way  towards  the  regions  of 
the  unknown  and  mystery.  Next  April 
there  will  be  news  sent  back  of  the 
landing  of  the  explorers,  and  after  an- 
other full  year's  silence  there  may  l>e 
perhaps  the  news  of  a  great  achieve- 
ment. If  what  has  by  that  time  l>een 
accomplished  is  not  the  highest  possi- 
ble, there  will  be  another  year's  silence, 
and  then  the  Terra  Nova  with  her  com- 
mander and  people  will  return  and  tell 
us  what  they  have  done.  That,  in 
briefest  summary,  is  the  plan  of  the 
expedition  which  is  led  by  Captain  Rob- 
ert Falcon  Scott,  R.N.,  who.  it  may  be 
mentioned,  will  stay  behind  for  a  few 
days  after  the  ship  has  sailed  from 
London,  to  give  the  last  touches  to  the 
great  work  of  organization,  and  wiK 
join  her  in  New  Zealand. 

The  English-speaking  people  have 
had  something  of  a  surfeit  of  tales  of 
Polar  explorations  in  recent  times,  and 
that  fact,  combined  with  the  sad  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  few  weeks,  has 
rather  overshadowed  this  enterprise. 
But  enthusiasm  in  it  should  be  revived 
now,  for  with  no  exaggeration  it  may 
be  said  that  no  expedition  so  well 
equipped  on  the  man  and  material 
sides,  or  fuller  of  promise  for  great  re- 
sults, has  ever  departed  from  British 
shores.  Captain  Scott  himself  is  the 
ideal  type  of  leader,  the  one  that  the 
country  will  most  rejoice  in  as  its  rep- 
resentative. He  is  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  is  Imbued  precisely 
with  the  spirit  of  the  great  exploring 


commanders  of  the  past  His  first 
thought  is  to  take  the  British  flag  to 
places  where  no  flag  has  ever  been  be- 
fore; his  second  is  to  make  his  voyage 
of  substantial  sclentiflc  and  commercial 
good  to  the  civilized  races  in  general; 
and  his  last,  far  removed,  but  not  so 
far  from  him  to  be  insensible  to  matters 
of  personal  pride,  is  to  gain  a  unique 
and  lasting  distinction  for  himself  and 
those  who  are  associated  with  him. 
Apart  from  his  flne  qualities  of  charac- 
ter and  temperament,  his  recommenda- 
tions for  leadership  in  this  affair  are 
most  exceptional.  He  was  really  the 
pioneer  of  South  Polar  exploration  in 
the  modem  era  by  virtue  of  the  most 
successful  expedition  in  which  he  en- 
gaged on  the  Diaooveru  from  1901  to 
1904,  when  ^'farthest  south*'  was 
reached.  That  expedition  was  in  many 
ways  magnificently  equipped,'  entirely 
regardless  of  expense.  In  this  respect 
indeed  it  was  more  thorough  than  any 
other  had  ever  been. 

But  experience  teaches  in  the  matter 
of  Polar  explorations  as  in  others,  and 
this  new  expedition,  at  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  other  one,  is  far  better 
fitted  for  its  purpose.  Its  total  cost 
will  not  be  much  over  £40,000,  but  that 
is  less  than  the  mere  carcase  of  the 
Discovery  with  her  engines  cost,  and 
considerably  less  than  half  of  the 
money  that  was  spent  on  that  historic 
voyage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  it.  Two  relief  ships  were  employed 
on  that  occasion;  this  time  the  com- 
mander has  the  courage  and  the  confi- 
dence to  dispense  with  any  arrange- 
ment for  relief.  The  Terra  Nova  has 
cost  him  not  much  more  than  £12,000, 
but  he  regards  her  as  the  ideal  ship  for 
his  purpose,  much  better  than  the  Dis- 
coverp,  which  by  a  curious  coincidence 
is  now  lying  in  the  South- West  India 
dock  not  much  more  than  a  cable's 
length  from  her  successor,  being  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  In  building  the  Discovery 
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errors  were  made — wise  errors  In  tlie 
drcamstances  of  ignorance  as  to  wliat 
was  before  ber— of  perfection,  and  par- 
ticularly of  strengtb.  Sbe  was  per- 
baps  a  trifle  too  mucb  of  tbe  fancy  sbip, 
and  her  abnormal  strength  made  ber 
ratber  clnmsy.  Tbe  Terra  Niwa  was 
bnilt  as  a  wbaler,  and  sbe  is  a  queen 
among  wbaling  ships.  When  it  was 
felt  that  Captain  Scott's  first  expedition 
was  in  danger  she  was  selected  to  go  out 
to  bis  relief,  and  when  he  saw  her  he 
marked  her  for  the  future.  When  that 
business  was  ended  sbe  went  back  to 
ber  wbaling  from  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland, while  Captain  Scott  re- 
turned to  serve  in  the  Navy.  When  be 
aroused  himself  to  this  new  expedition 
bis  first  step  was  to  purchase  the  Terra 
Nova.  She  was  not  a  pretty  ship  when 
she  came  into  the  Thames,  but  soap 
and  paint  have  made  her  as  nice  as 
any,  and  ofllcers  and  men  are  proud  of 
ber.  Her  lines  are  good,  her  strength 
is  beyond  doubt,  well  tried  and  proved, 
and  though  so  much  inclined  to  uneasi- 
ness as  to  need  heavy  ballasting  she  is 
very  manageable,  while  her  interior  fit- 
ments have  been  made  perfect.  The 
Discovery  went  out  as  a  naval  ship,  and 
could  fly  the  naval  ensign.  This 
highest  of  social  distinctions,  as  it 
were,  amongst  seacraft  is  not  enjoyed 
by  the  Terra  Nova,  but  she  has  been 
raised  up  from  the  common  order  by 
being  elected  with  her  master  to  the 
special  and  useful  privileges  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  whose  white 
ensign  she  will  fly. 

It  is  however  the  men  who  matter 
most,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that, 
after  all,  this  Antarctic  exploration  is  a 
land  afl'air.  With  oflicers,  men  and 
scientists  the  Terra  Nova  will  have  some 
flfty-flve  souls  on  board.  Captain 
Scott's  second  in  command  will  be  Lieu- 
tenant B.  R.  G.  Evans,  who  went  out 
to  him  before  in  the  first  relief  ship, 
tbe  Morning;  and  be  has  others  with 
him  who  served  him  on  the  previous 


occasion,  while  be  lias  beoi  afforded  the 
great  advantage  of  selecting  many  of 
his  men  from  tbe  Navy.  They  are  the 
chosen  from  many  hundreds  of  volun- 
teers— selected  by  one  with  special  abil- 
ities of  discernment  What  enter- 
prise, courage,  skUl,  and  knowledge  can 
do  they  will  accomplish.  On  tbe  not 
less  important  side  of  scientific  study 
and  investigation — ^the  more  important 
eide  indeed,  although  ranking  less  in 
popular  interest — ^the  Terra  Nova  expe- 
dition is  far  flni>erior  to  any  of  ber 
predecessors.  She  embraces  a  scientific 
department  of  ten  men,  all  highly  qual- 
ified specialists,  as  against  the  three  or 
four  taken  out  by  other  expeditions. 
Throughout  the  organization  there  is 
the  same  thoroughness  and  complete- 
ness, and  yet  tbe  most  perfect  economy. 
The  ship's  stores  are  far  better  than 
those  of  the  Discovery,  at  much  less 
cost 

And  what  for  is  it  all?  Well,  there  is 
the  quest  of  tbe  Pole,  and  that,  with  all 
our  rich  British  traditions  of  adventure 
and  discovery,  is  a  great  thing;  but  it  is 
sometimes  not  enough  to  satisfy  those 
who  affect  a  high  materialism  In  view 
and  banisli  even  tbe  best  sentiment 
The  full  advantages,  scientific  and  com- 
mercial, that  must  undoubtedly  accrue 
from  thorough  investigation  of  these 
unknown  regions  are  without  doubt 
very  great,  but  the  subjects  are  too 
intricate  for  explanation  within  the 
limits  of  our  space.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  notable  among  them  are  those 
concerned  with  meteorology  and  mag- 
netism. One  other  thing  however 
should  be  said,  and  Captain  Scott  him- 
self has  ventured  to  say  it  The  pop- 
ular view  is  that  these  Antarctic  re- 
gions are  all  snow  and  ice,  are  quite  un- 
inhabitable, worthless,  the  waste  of  the 
world  to  be  for  ever  neglected.  That 
is  wrong.  There  are  large  tracts  of 
bare  land.  There  is  a  great  country 
full  of  rocks  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tain enormous  mineral  wealth.      The 
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climate  is  severe;  but,  as  the  Com- 
mander asks,  who  is  to  say  that  it  is 
too  seyere  for  hnman  industry?  In 
these  days  of  the  exploitation  of  all  the 
forces  of  Natare,  of  the  naing  of  the 
world  as  no  one  but  Jules  Verne  had 
ever  dreamt  of  using  it,  there  is  room 
at  all  events  for  thought  and  specula- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  ex- 
pedition, it  may  be  added  that  on  ar- 
rival at  the  fringe  of  the  Antarctic  con- 
tinent a  main  station  will  be  estab- 
lished, as  before,  at  Ross  Island,  and  a 
party  will  then  be  detached  and  will 
work  independently  from  a  point  on 
King  Bdward  VII.  Land,  some  four 
hundred  miles  away.  It  will  be  from  the 
main  station  that  Captain  Scott  himself 
will  push  forward  towards  the  Pole  and 
hope  to  reach  it  Little  by  little  the 
penetrating  party  will  be  thinned  down, 
and  then  the  four  of  those  left  who 
are  fittest  and  best  will  make  **the  final 
dash."  Sir  Bmest  Shackleton,  fol- 
lowing the  line  taken  by  Captain  Scott 
previously,  reached  the  point  of  88' 
iiS',  or,  roughly,  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  Pole.  Captain  Scott  will 
again  proceed  on  the  same  course,  but 
at  the  advanced  stage  may  steer  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Sir  Earnest's  line.  All  of 
course  will  depend  on  what  is  discov- 
ered and  believed.  The  prevailing 
idea  is  that  it  is  an  even  way  along  a 
high  plateau  for  this  last  hundred  miles 
to  the  Pole,  and  if  that  should  prove 
to  be  the  case  this  expedition  will  be  in 
the  best  possible  position  for  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstances  in  that  it 
is   provided    with   motor   sledges,    the 
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practicability  of  which  has  been 
proved.  But  in  the  popular  mind  the 
advantage  of  previous  penetrations  is 
much  exaggerated.  The  explorers  who 
have  gone  before  have  not  left  any 
paved  roads  behind  them,  no  properly 
equipped  stations — they  could  not  do 
so.  It  Is  no  case  now  of  an  easy  and 
quick  journey  to  the  limit  previously 
reached,  and  then  a  pause  for  a  new 
beginning.  When  men  go  deep  down 
into  the  Antarctic  it  is  like  the  dive  of 
a  fish  in  a  silent  pool.  The  water 
closes  up,  and  not  a  trace  is  left  of  the 
passage  down  or  up  again.  So  It  is 
hard  labor  all  the  way  for  the  explor- 
ers. Certainly  there  are  som.e  advan- 
tages from  previous  work,  but  they  are 
chiefly  in  the  nature  of  knowing  the 
worst,  knowing  what  is  not  insuper- 
able. Then,  what  of  the  prospects? 
Well,  there  are  no  certainties  in  dealing 
with  the  territorial  unknown,  and  be- 
liefs and  fancies  do  not  count  for  very 
much  in  making  practical  estimates. 
The  Polar  explorer  needs  to  be  subcon- 
sciously a  fine  optimist,  and  on  the  sur- 
face and  in  his  planning  and  doing  a 
strict  pessimist.  So  it  is  exactly  with 
Captain  Scott  He  is  a  silent,  reserved 
man,  as  he  should  be,  but  those  who 
know  him  and  his  views  and  intentions 
may  tell  you  with  confidence,  as  Com- 
mander Peary  does,  that  he  will  '*get 
there."  About  the  Christmas  time  of 
next  year  the  British  flag  may  be  at  the 
South  Pole;  if  not,  then  it  will  probably 
flutter  there  above  the  snow  twelve 
months  afterwards.  The  leader  has 
the  best  wishes  of  the  British  people 
for  his  safety  and  his  complete  success. 


THE  PEiACEMAKERS  AND  THE  PAOEMAKEKS. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peace 
Society,  which  attracted  a  crowded  au- 
dience at  the  Guildhall  on  Tuesday 
night,  two  natural  trains  of  thought 


and  sentiment  found  expression.  Eulo- 
gies of  the  late  King  Edward,  of  Pres- 
ident Taft,  and  even  of  the  German 
Emperor  as  peacemakers,  came  from 
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the  Bishq;)  of  Hereford,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline,  and  other 
speakers.  The  strain  of  hopeful  opti- 
mism had  good  grounds  to  rest  ui>on. 
Taking  a  long  and  broad  view  of  the 
progress  of  civilization,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  that  developments  of  law,  com- 
merce, and  good  government,  of  reli- 
gious toleration,  of  social  amelioration, 
of  art  and  science,  of  printing  and  let- 
ters, of  manufactures,  machinery,  rail- 
ways and  steam  navigation  have  ex- 
erted a  pacifying  influence  on  the  war- 
like humors  and  destructive  tendencies 
of  mankind.  The  disappearance  of  pri- 
vate war,  the  suppression  of  the  brig- 
and and  the  pirate,  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  over  vast  areas  of 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  the  im- 
provement of  international  law  in  peace 
and  war,  th.e  gradual  removal  of  foul 
and  unnecessary  barbarities  from  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  by  civil- 
ized Powers,  and,  finally,  the  rapid 
spread  of  arbitration  culminating  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Hague  Court,  are 
all  unmistakable  landmarks  In  a  Steady 
and  now  rapidly  moving  development. 
But  improvement,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, depends  at  least  as  much  upon 
the  spread  of  moral  sentiment  and  com- 
monsense  and  the  intelligent  action  of 
States  and  individuals  as  upon  the  ma- 
terial forces  of  commerce,  industry,  or 
Invention.  When  we  join  in  the  praise 
of  great  rulers  who  have  done  their 
best  to  improve  relations  between 
Courts  and  Chancelleries,  and  to  smooth 
away  temporary  acerbities  and  dis- 
putes, we  should  be  neglecting  a  plain 
duty  If  we  closed  our  eyes  to  a  grave 
and  increasing  danger. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Washington  about 
a  new  Navy  Year-Book  compiled  by  Mr. 
Pitman  Pulslfer,  Great  Britain  Is  de- 
scribed as  "the  naval  pacemaker  of  the 
world."  She  is  stated  to  have  498  war- 
ships "completed  and  provided  for"  of 
2,106,873  total  displacement,  of  which 
445  with  a  tonnage  of  1,758,350  are  com- 


pleted and  ready  for  action.      Reckon- 
ing numbers  of  built  and  building  the 
United  States  and  Grermany  are  Fan- 
ning on  equal  terms  for  second  place. 
But  they  are  both  a  very  long  'way  be- 
hind.      The  .United  States,  when  its 
ships  completed  and  provided  for  are 
afloat   will   have  179  war  vessels  of 
839,945  tons  displacement.      Germany 
will  have  233  war  vessels  with  a  dis- 
placement of  654,334  tons.      Of  battle- 
ships and  armored  cruisers,  Qreat  Brit- 
ain will  have  108  of  1,581,680  tons,  the 
United  States  50,  of  which  the  displace- 
ment is  not  given,  and  Germany  46. 
The  United  States  Navy  claims  to  rank 
second  to  ours  In  total  displacement, 
but  only  silth  In  number  of  vessels. 
France,  on  the  same  reckoning,   will 
have  503  ships  of  766,903  tons.  Includ- 
ing 46  battleships  and  armored  cruisers, 
while  Japan   will  have  191   ships   of 
493,704  tons,   including  30  battleships 
and    armored    cruisers.      Russia    will 
come  next,  if  its  programme  is  carried 
out,  and  then  Italy.    All  these  six  Pow- 
ers, be  it  observed,  are  suffering  se- 
verely in  increased  taxation  for  partic- 
ipating in  this  race  of  expenditure  on 
armaments.     The  mischief  wrought  by 
the  Dreadnought  and  the  Dreadnought 
craze  Is  incredible,  and  in  the  last  week 
the  y€\i€  Freie  Presae,  the  leading  Aus- 
trian newspaper,  has  Issued  an  appeal, 
which  we  trust  will  be  successful,  to 
Slgnor  Luzzatti,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy,  for  a  joint  arrangement  by  which 
the   projected    competition   in    Dread- 
noughts between  Italy  and  Austria  may 
be  avoided.      "Ruinously  expensive"  is 
the   expression    bestowed  by  Renter's 
telegram  upon  this  outbreak  of  naval 
competition  between  the  two  Southern 
allies  of  Germany. 

Flattering  as  it  Is  to  the  national  van- 
ity that  King  Edward  should  have  been 
assigned  by  genera'l  recognition  first 
place  among  the  peacemakers  of  the 
last  few  years,  we  should  like  to  avoid, 
if  we  can,  the  double  and  most  nnen- 
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viable  compliment  of  being  the  leading 
pacemaker  in.  armaments  as  well  as  the 
leading  peacemaker.  Let  us  see  how 
the  matter  stands,  for  it  can  easily  be 
settled  by  an  appeal  to  statistics.  We 
will  take  the  military  and  naval  expen- 
diture of  the  three  Powers  which  are 
charged  with  forcing  the  pace  in  naval 
armaments  during  the  last  20  years. 
We  must  be  careful  in  so  doing  to  avoid 
years  in  which  armament  expenditure 
"in  preparation  for  peace"  is  mixed  up 
with  actual  war  expenditure.  Lord 
Shaw  of  Dunfermline  gave  some  very 
interesting  figures  which  made  it  quite 
clear  that  with  the  possible  minor  ex- 
ceptions of  Japan  and  Russia,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  have  been  the  leading  delin- 
quents. We  add  France,  the  Power 
which  now  stands  fourth  in  both  naval 
and  military  expenditure.  Our  first 
year  shall  be  1890;  our  second  1897, 
before  the  Spanish-American  and  Boer 
Wars;  our  third  1906,  after  the  Boer 
War;  and  our  fourth  1908,  or  the  last 
year  available.  To  begin  with  Great 
Britain: — 


OBBAT  BRITAIN. 


Commencing        Army. 

April  1.  £ 

1890   17,560,000 

1897   19,380,000 

1906    28,501,000 

1908   26359,000 

1909* 27,435,000  .... 

1910* 27,760,000  .... 

^Budget  estimate. 


Navy. 
£ 
15,553,000 
20,850,000 
31,472,000 
32,181.000 
35,142,000 
40,603,000 


Since  1890,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have 
added  ten  millions  to  the  annual  cost 
of  our  Army  and  twenty-five  millions 
to  the  annual  cost  of  our  Navy,  of 
which  last  increase  more  than  eight 
millions  has  occurred  during  the  last 
two  years,  and  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  severity  of  the  last 
Budget 


eSBMANT. 


Commencing        Army.  Navy. 

April  1.  £  £ 

1890   35,975,000  ....     3,586.000 

1897   80,741,000  ....     5,701,000 

1906   37,660,000  ....  12,957,000 

1908* 42,798,000  ....  17,448,000 

^Budget  estimate. 

These  figures  are  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  According  to  our  correspon- 
dent's message  of  November  24  last, 
the  total  votes  asked  for  the  Army  for 
1910-11  amount  to  £40,372,000,  and  those 
for  the  Navy  to  £22,156.000.  Taking 
these  figures  for  comparison  with  Great 
Britain  we  get  an  increase  of  about  4^ 
mlllloDS  in  the  cost  of  the  German 
Army  since  1890  (which  is  less  than 
half  the  addition  to  t^e  cost  of  our  own 
Army),  and  an  addition  of  over  18^ 
millions  to  the  cost  of  the  Navy  in  the 
same  period  (which  is  G^^  millions  less 
than  the  additions  to  the  British  Navy). 
Of  course,  on  the  percentage  system, 
the  growth  of  the  Carman  naval  esti- 
mates is  portentous,  and  can  only  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  the  new  financial 
burden  involved  has  so  far  borne  much 
more  heavily  upon  the  German  than 
upon  tile  British  taxpayer.  In  fact, 
the  new  taxes  of  Germany  are  again 
proving  Inadequate;  although  the  whole 
cost  of  the  new  construction  is  paid  out 
of  borrowed  money,  another  deficit  of 
12%  millions  sterling  is  anticipated  on 
the  present  year. 

SSmumm     UHITBD  STATBS. 

Year 

Bnded      Army.  Navy.  Pensions. 

June  80.         £  £                £ 

1890      8,916,000  4,120,000  21.387,000 

1897       9,790,000  6,912,000  28,210,000 

1906     23,589,000  22,094,000  28,207,000 

1908    35468,000  28,607,000  80,778,000 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  our 
figures  again  are  taken  from  the  Sta- 
tistical Abstract,  but  in  the  last  two 
years  naval  expenditure  has  gone  ahead 
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rapidly,  being  £26,488,000  in  1908-9, 
wliile  the  estimates  for  1909-10,  as 
voted,  were  £28,778,000.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  whatever  may  be 
the  claims  of  ex-President  Roosevelt 
and  President  Taft  as  peacemakers,  the 
United  States  must  be  accorded  first 
place  among  the  great  Powers  as  pace- 
maker in  military  and  naval  expendi- 
ture. For  in  the  period  under  review 
the  cost  of  its  Army  seems  to  have  risen 
by  about  24  millions,  and  that  of  the 
Navy  by  24%  millions. 

FBANOa. 

Army.  Navy. 

Year.                        £  £ 

1890    23,209,000  ....  8,055,000 

1897    27,344,000  ....  10,431.,000 

1906   34,382,000  ....  12,236,000 

1907   32,878,000  ....  12,628,000 

The  French  figures,  as  usual,  are  be- 
hindhand, but  Lord  Shaw  gave  those 
for  the  current  year  as  13  millions  for 
the  Navy  and  43%  millions  for  the 
Army.  Since  1890.  therefore,  France 
would  appear  to  have  added  20  millions 
to  the  cost  of  the  Army,  and  5  millions 
to  the  cost  of  the  Navy.      Considering 

The  Boonomlat. 


that  her  population  has  been  station- 
ary, it  is  not  surprising  that  these  ad- 
ditions have  proved  very  burdensome 
to  the  French  taxpayer. 

These  figures  are  more  eloquent  tlian 
words.  If  Europe  had  accepted  the 
original  proposal  of  the  Russian  Czar  at 
the  first  Hague  Conference  to  discuss 
and  seek  a  remedy  for  the  increasing 
burden  of  armaments,  and  if  that  pro- 
posal had  been  successful  in  bringing 
about,  at  any  rate,  an  arrest  of  military 
and  naval  expenditure,  all  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  would  now  be  enjoying 
overflowing  treasuries,  with  ample 
funds  both  for  the  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion and  for  the  Improvement  of  so- 
cial and  economic  conditions.  Has  not 
the  time  come  for  British  statesmen  to 
revive  this  proposal,  and  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about  an  international  agree- 
ment? Every  Prime  Minister  and  For- 
eign Secretary  who  folds  his  hands  and 
does  nothing  while  the  machinery  of 
warfare  and  the  cost  of  armaments 
grow  at  this  unheard-of  rate  is  directly 
responsible  for  a  monstrous  and  avoid- 
able evlL 
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Humphrey  Robinson*s  *'A  Simple  Ex- 
planation of  Modem  Banking  Customs*' 
is  an  extremely  compact  and  sensible 
little  handbook,  which  compresses  Into 
the  briefest  possible  space  and  tells 
In  the  simplest  possible  way  the  essen- 
tial principles  and  practices  of  modem 
banking.  The  little  book  is  the  fralt 
of  long  practical  experience  and  both 
bank  depositors  and  the  general  public 
will  find  it  useful  and  Illuminating. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 

"The  Burden  of  Isis"  which  B.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  add  to  **The  Wisdom  of 
the  East  Series'*  contains  the  laments 
of  Isls  and  Nephthys  and  the  chants 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of 


Osiris.  These  are  translated  by  James 
Teakle  Dennis  from  papyri  found  in 
Luxor,  Egypt  They  are  admirably 
rendered  and  they  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  the  character  of  a  ritual  which  runs 
far  back  into  prehistoric  times. 

**The  Duty  of  Altmlsm,"  by  Mr.  Ray 
M.  McConnell,  instructor  on  social  eth- 
ics at  Harvard  University,  is  an  elab- 
orate consideration  of  the  existence  of 
a  ground  for  the  obligation  to  be  al- 
tralstlc,  and  the  auth<nr  in  turn  rejects 
theology,  metaphysics,  law,  logic,  psy- 
chology, physiology  and  evolution  as 
furnishing  such  a  ground,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  that  egotism  and  altruism  do 
not  rest  on  rational  grounds,  but  are 
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natural  characters  or  qualities,  and  that 
the  **self  that  ought  to  be*'  developed 
from  '*the  self  that  is"  and  the  unlyer- 
sally  reciprocal  resolve  to  live  the  larg- 
est life  is  the  only  road  to  altruism. 
Man  does  not  need  to  be  shown  the 
duty  of  altruism,  but  how  to  be  altruis- 
tic, and  the  successful  society  is  that 
in  which  each  member's  complete  ful- 
filment of  his  own  nature  contributes 
toward  the  realization  of  perfection  on 
the  part  of  all  other  persons.  The 
chapters  entitled  **Law  and  Obliga- 
tion" and  **Logic  and  Obligation*'  are 
especially  interesting  to  certain  classes 
of  inquirers,  and  the  chapter  on  "The- 
ology and  Obligation''  will  probably  be- 
come the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  younger  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Theodore  Roberts,  so  absolutely  refuses 
to  settle  into  a  groove,  to  write  two 
novels  of  any  type  that  one  half  sus- 
pects him  of  assuming  this  attitude  in 
order  to  prevent  the  circulating  library 
readers  from  confusing  him  with  Mr. 
C.  G.  D.  Roberts  who,  in  the  intervals 
of    his   historical  and  poetical  lal)ors 
writes  only  two  species  of  novels,  and 
stories  of  animals.      Mr.  Theodore  Rob- 
erts's oewest  book,  "A  Cavalier  of  Vir- 
ginia," is  a  tale  of  Virginia  in  the  days 
when  the  savages  still  needed  severe 
punishment  at  brief  intervals  and  re- 
ceived it  at  the  hands  of  the  young 
men  who  went  to  battle  as  gayly  as 
they  went  to  the  hunt      On  the  sea, 
the  pirate  was  as  bad  as  the  savage  on 
land,  and  the  Spaniard  in  one  guise  or 
another  might  attack  an  honest  Bng- 
lishman  afloat  or  ashore.    Accordingly, 
life     was     never    dull     and     Francis 
Dourie,  Mr.  Roberts's  hero,  slips  from 
adventure  to  adventure,  happily  at  first 
but  later  falling  into  misfortune  whence 
he  emerges  only  Just  in  time  to  save  his 
sweetheart    from    countless     horrors. 
The  picturesque  villain  who  makes  all 
the  mischief  Is  a  familiar  friend  to 


readers  of  American  pirate  tales  half 
a  century  old,  and  the  heroine  is  very 
feminine  and  very  sweet  The  general 
indefiniteness  as  to  dates  by  no  means 
militates  against  the  reader's  pleasure 
and  there  is  small  doubt  that  Mr.  Rob- 
erts will  please  all  his  old  friends  and 
make  many  others.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

"The  Littie  Knight  of  the  X  Bar  B" 
suggests  by  its  cover  that  it  Is  Intended 
for  children,  for  it  is  a  small  boy  who 
figures  thereon,  a  boy  equii^ed  in  cor- 
rect and  costly  cowboy  finery;  but  the 
reader  of  experience  soon  discovers  that 
although  this  young  gentleman  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  the  interest 
really  lies  in  the  discovery  of  the  causes 
placing  and  keeping  him  there.      To  a 
boy  reader,  the  situation  will  not  ap- 
pear especially  remarkable;  he  himself, 
if  at  all  romantic,  probably  has  a  the- 
ory that  he  is  a  changeling  liable  at  any 
moment   to   be  restored   to   his   royal 
father,  or  his  beggar  mother  or  to  what- 
soever  kindred    his   fancy   may    have 
suggested  as  actually  his,  in  spite  of 
the  commonly  accepted  fiction  that  he 
belongs  to  the  sadly  commonplace  pair 
who  call  him  son,  and  he  will  see  noth- 
ing Incredible  in  the  hero's  unheralded 
apx>earance  at  a  Wyoming  cattle  ranch. 
That  the  owner  who  brings  him  thither 
should    insist    upon    calling    him    his 
nephew,  and  giving  him  a  name  denied 
by  the  hero,  will  appear  a  natural  part 
of  the  game,  and  the  boy  reader  will 
watch   his   ascent   to   the  position   of 
camp  favorite  with  prescient  eye.    El- 
der readers  meanwhile  will  be  more 
and  more  puzzled  as  the  tale  proceeds 
for  the  author,  Miss  Mary  K.  Maule,  a 
new  writer,  displays  a  veteran's  skill 
in  concealing  all  that  the  elder  readw 
wishes  to  know,  until  it  pleases  her  to 
reveal  it,  and  then  he  also  Is  pleased. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 

In  all  the  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  **The  Amber  Gods,"  very  few 
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American  women  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  write  of  things  noteworthy 
for  their  beauty,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Loomis  Todd's  **A  Cycle  of  Sunsets**  is 
doubly  remarkable  because  it  comes 
from  one  who  has  repeatedly  proved 
herself  capable  of  valuable  work  in 
other  fields.  Having  trained  her  mind, 
eye  and  hand  to  the  minute,  swift  ob- 
servation necessary  to  record  the  exact 
truth  of  an  eclipse  or  other  astronom- 
ical phenomenon,  she  has  made  her  de- 
scription of  any  celestial  aspect  or 
event  a  thousand  fold  more  valuable 
than  any  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
duced by  an  observer  not  so  trained. 
The  reader  feels  tempted  to  go  through 
the  pretty  volume,  tabulating  the  colors 
recorded  in  order  to  know  exactly 
which  predominates  and  then  one  is 
disgusted  with  the  very  thought  of  such 
prosaic  treatment.  Mrs.  Todd  at- 
tempts no  such  folly  but  she  weaves  the 
tissue  of  a  pretty  love  story  through 
which  the  beauty  of  air  and  cloud  is 
seen  and  she  sets  a  solemnly  aristo- 
cratic black  cat  to  be  entirely  unim- 
pressed either  by  cloud  or  by  story, 
and  with  that  touch  of  contrast  vivi- 
fies the  whole  spectacle.  Best  of  all, 
she  does  not  remind  one  of  Ruskin,  but 
is  always  unaffected.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Major  James  McLaughlin's  "My 
Friend  the  Indian"  attracts  instant  at- 
tention by  its  name.  The  Indian  has 
enemies,  he  has  flatterers;  he  has  been 
studied,  and  he  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  advertisements, 
but,  missionaries  excepted,  his  friends 
have  been  few.  Major  McLaughlin 
seems  to  have  earned  the  name  given 
to  him  by  the  Indians  themselves,  by 
hard  work  extending  over  a  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  during  which  he  has 
been  employed  by  the  government  to 
work  for  them  and  for  their  rights.  He 
set  himself  to  know  the  red  man  be- 
cause simple  honesty  seemed  to  him  tiie 
only  policy  to  apply  to  commerce  with 


him,  and  simple  honesty  is  not  to  be 
achieved  by  ignorance  acting  throngh 
interpreter  and  other  interested  third 
persons.      Naturally,  his  Indian  is  not 
the  Indian  of  romance,  but  still  less  is 
he  the  Indian  of  Sheridan.    His  appar- 
ent stoicism  Is  shyness  and  secretlve- 
ness;  he  is  capable  of  romantic  love;  he 
worships    his    children    and    iudulges 
them  unreasonably;  and  he  sometimes 
develops    exaggerated    sentimeiitality. 
Major  McLaughlin  has  not  one  story 
alone  but  sheaves  of  stories  in  proof  of 
all  his  assertions  and  his  book  should 
count  for  much  in  the  extensive  and 
valuable  literature  which  has  grown  up 
since  the  Zunis  were  studied  by  Gush- 
ing.   He  describes   the  battle  of   the 
Little  Big  Horn  impartially,  showing 
why  Gen.  Custer  was  defeated;  and  he 
treats  of  the  Modocs,  the  Nez  Perots 
and  the  Utes  in  the  same  spirit  and  his 
frlendliuess  by  no  means  hinders  him 
from  regretting  that  the  Utes  were  not 
well  punished  for  the  Meeker  massa- 
cre, to   the  end   that  they   might  be 
something  better  than  the  troublesome, 
unhappy  creatures  that  they  are  to-day, 
"irresponsible,   shiftless   and   defiant.*' 
He  treats  of  them  and  their  history  in 
his  penultimate  chapter,  thus  making  it 
the  preface  to  "Give  the  Red  Man  his 
Portion,"  his  closing  argument  for  his 
friends.      He  is  hopeful  -for  the  Indian, 
if  he  can  be  left  to  himself,  aft«r  re- 
ceiving his  money  now  held  in  trust 
for  him  by  the  government,  together 
with  a  patent  for  his  fee  in  allotment 
and  thus  being  transformed  from  a  lazy 
annuitant   Into   a   man   compelled  to 
choose  between  energetic  Industry  and 
perpetual  discomfort      As  the  author's 
opinion  is  valuable  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  book  of  which  It  forms  the  climax 
will  be  carefully  read.      With  Its  ex- 
cellent pictures  after  photographs,  and 
its  regiment  of  fi<ood  stories  it  affords 
amusement  for  the  young  and  for  the 
frivolous,  but  it  is  also  a  work  for 
statesmen  and  legislators  and  ethnolo- 
gists.   Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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770  •         The  Suburb^  Etc. 

THE  SUBURB.  Their  pity  pierced,  tlien  came  the  p<rf- 

Boned  dart. 

All  wild  it  lay  not  long  ago,  with  "He  is  dead."    I  flung  me  low  to 

In  billowing  curre  and  dip.  pray. 

Where  houses  brood,  the  sweet  hedge-  "Lord,  i  have  watched  through  the  un- 

row  certain  day 

Of  hawthorn  bush  was  seen.  When  he  was  far,  and  ev'ry  throbbing 

And  the  white  road  was  used  to  slip  hour. 

Through  golden  liiUs  and  green.  Half  lost  in  fear  the  Joy  of  bird  or 

flower. 

A  cottage,  pinaf ored  with  rose,  ^^j  new  alarm  I  found,  did  some  sharp 

Knelt  under  Balham  Hill,  cry 

And  where  the  tiresome  traffic  flows  Come  from  the  street,  or  did  a  foot 

Were  many  lllied  lanes.  pass  by 

Echoing  the  throstle's  raptured  trill  Swift  in  its  going,  all  did  threaten  him. 

To  April's  Jewelling  rains.  Hear  me,  O  Lord!  who  sips  at  sorrow's 

brim. 

And  still,  though  wire  and  petrol  rage,  rpake  thou  these  eyes,  these  ears,  this 

And  many  chimneys  loom;  strength,  this  breath. 

And     surly     smokes     their    struggles  ^i  that  he  hath  not  who  hath  tasted 

wage,  death." 

Over  the  gray  bricks  blowing—  /^^^  Sigerson  Shoi-ter, 

Her  streets,  for  me,  are  all  abloom  xhe  specutor. 
With  flowers  of  childhood's  growing. 

Thomas  Burke. 


The  Natloo.  THE  SONG  OF  SOLOMON 

Arise,  my  love,  my  beloved,  and  come 

away; 

THE  TWO  PRAYERS.  '^^^  winter  is  past,  and  the  rain  is  over 

and  done 
Lord!  when  they  came  and  stood  upon  j^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^„^j  ^jj^  time  of  the  sing- 
ly ^*y                                          ,  ing  of  birds  is  begun; 
With  "One  is  dead,"  I  paused  awhile  rj.^^  flowers  that  appear  on  the  earth 

^  P'^^y  have  made  it  their  stay; 

In  brief  thanksgiving  that  I  stUl  did  j^^^  ^^  putteth  forth  new  green  figs 

^^*  on  tlie  tender  spray, 

On  the  good  earth  that  had  so  much  to  rpj^^  ^^^  putteth  forth  a  good  odor  be- 

S*^^'  Death  the  sun; 

Through  my  sweet  garden  softly  did  I  ^^^^   ^^  beloved,  my  love,  my  com- 

^  panion; 

To  Uft  some  lUy's  head  that  hung  too  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^y  ^^^^^  and  the  shadows 

^     i?^J          *.  1            ^u  ^          I.*  i.  are  fled  from  the  day, 

Or  bind  a  rebel  rose  that  sought  to  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Amana. 

•^'^y        .^     ,,        ,                 ^^  look  down  from  the  head 

AcroM  my  path.    More  dear  were  they  ^^  Hermon.  the  dens  of  the  leopards: 

to-day                                     „  ^  w  a»d  conae  with  me  hence 

When  I  did  live  who  might  as  lief  be  ^   ^^   summits    of   myrrh  and   the 

dead.                   ^  ,  «„  ,     ,_,    ,  ,  mountains  of  frankincense. 

"Was  ever  World  so  fair?    I  whisp'rlng  (Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  a 

.^^®*}?-    ^,  ^                ,                ^  bundle  of  myrrh), 

"Thank  God!  for  eyes,  for  ears,   for  y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ts  of  the  shep- 

*„  f5«^' '^J'*'^***'      ^  ^^  ^    ^^  herds  on  green  is  our  bed. 

All  that  he  hath  not  who  hath  tasted  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  are  of  ce- 

^•*^"  dar,  our  rafters  of  fir. 

But  when  they  went  in  silence,  to  my  M.  Jihtrdalm, 

heart  Tb»  Nation. 
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LIBERIA  AND  THE  POWERS. 


The  active  Interest  recently  evoked 
in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the 
American  negroes  and  their  descend- 
ants who,  under  the  designation  of 
'♦Liberians,"  exercise  in  theory  political 
jurisdiction  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  West  African  coast-line 
and  forty-three  thousand  square  miles 
of  West  African  territory,  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  adjusting  on  com- 
mon-sense lines  a  problem  which  the 
mutual  suspicions  of  the  European 
Powers  and  a  natural  but  somewhat 
one-sided  sympathy  with  the  Instru- 
ments of  a  chimerical  idea  have  served 
to  keep  open  to  the  detriment  of  the  na- 
tive races. 

The  word  "Liberia"  implies.  In  pop- 
ular Imagination,  i^  homogeneous  State, 
populated  by  the  Liberlans,  these  Ll- 
berians  being  American  negroes;  and 
outside  special  circles  that  Is  the  im- 
pression which  prevails  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  man  when  he  sees  Liberia 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  But  this 
Is  altogether  foreign  to  the  facts.  Li- 
beria is  not  a  homogeneous  State  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  a  State  at 
all.  It  is  a  mere  name,  a  name  con- 
ferred upon  a  portion  of  West  Africa 
Inhabited  by  some  two  million  aborig- 
inal natives  of  the  most  varied  type, 
from  the  Mohammedan  Mandingo  aux 
Hne9  attache*  to  the  muscular  Pagan 
Kru,  which  various  Powers  have  recog- 
nized (more  or  less)  to  be  within  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  some  twelve 
thousand  American  negroes  and  their 
descendants. 

The  original  stock  comprising  these 
American  negroes  was  dumped  down 
upon  the  West  Coast  some  ninety 
years  ago,  and  was  increased  from  time 
to  time  by  other  shipments.  The  ideas 
governing  the  step  were  various.  Phil- 
anthropists in  America  and  in  England 
were    persuaded    that    the    American 


black  man  was  capable,  notwithstand- 
ing the  denationalizing  tendencies  in- 
separable from  several  centuries  of 
severance  firom  his  natural  surround- 
ings, of  accommodating  himself  to  the 
conditions  of  his  country  of  origin  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  in  the  in- 
terval. Upon  this  primary  error  was 
grafted  another,  equally  fundamental 
and  so  persevering  as  still  to  obtain — 
viz.,  that  African  political,  social  and 
economic  customs  can  be  remodelled 
upon  a  basis  of  North  American  polit- 
ical, social  and  economic  institutions. 
A  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  the 
States,  both  among  Whites  and  Blacks, 
welcomed  the  experiment,  the  former 
because  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
latter,  the  latter  because  they  imag- 
ined they  could  Improve  their  status 
by  emigration.  The  philanthropists 
thought  they  were  providing  the  negro 
with  a  chance  of  proving  his  capacity 
for  self-government  and  to  this  day 
the  failure  of  the  experiment  is.  ab- 
surdly enough,  set  down  as  conclusively 
establishing:  how  deficient  In  statecraft 
is  the  negro  race.  For  failed  It  has, 
as  It  was  bound  to  do. 

It  suits  the  Interested  Powers — Eng- 
land, France  and  G^ermany — to  keep  up 
the  slmulachre  of  a  Llberlan  Republic 
to  which  they  have  granted  recognition, 
and  to  treat  with  President  Arthur  Bar- 
clay as  though  that  able  and,  I  believe, 
thoroughly  upright  man  (in  which  qual- 
ifications he  stands  head  and  shoulders 
above  his  compatriots)  were,  in  reality, 
the  head  of  an  African  State.  Official 
England  wishes,  as  usual,  to  prevent 
Germany  from  Increasing  her  posses- 
sions In  Africa  or  elsewhere;  would 
greatly  dislike  that  Power  to  found  a 
coaling  depdt  at  Monrovia/  and  is,  quite 
naturally,  anxious  that  the  magnificent 
and  only  supply  of  voluntarily  export- 

*  TlM  OApltal  of  LIlMrU. 
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able  lalKHr  in  West  Africa  provided  by 
the  Km  tribes  of  the  coast-line  should 
not  become  the  monopoly  of  any  of  her 
commercial  rivals.   France,  whose  pos- 
sessions surround  Liberia  on  all  sides 
save  the  sea-board  and  north-west  cor- 
ner, and  who  in  recent  years  has  con- 
stantly encroached  upon  the  Republic's 
boundaries,  would  willingly  annex  the 
whole  territory  if  she  were  allowed; 
and  so,  doubtless,  would  Germany  un- 
der similar  conditions  of  toleration.  But 
all  three  Powers,  watchingr  with  sus- 
picion the  movements  of  the  others,  and 
pursuing  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess their  intrigues  at  Monrovia,  now 
with  the  Executive  and  now  with  the 
Iiegislature,  agree  in  loudly  proclaiming 
their  attachment  to  the  ''independence 
of    the    Republic."       While    France's 
ambitions  are  mainly  political  and  "Im- 
perial,"   both   England   and   Germany 
have  Important  commercial  concerns  at 
stake  in  the  country,  and  between  tiiem 
a  perpetual  obscure  warfare  is  relent- 
lessly waged.     They  also  agree  in  one 
thing  alone,  i.e.  in  using  for  their  own 
ends — ^perfectly  legitimate  ends  I  has- 
ten to  add — ^the  professional  Llberlan 
politician,  in  playing  off  the  Executive 
against  the  Legislature  and  vice  versa, 
and,  like  th^  Governments,  outbidding 
one  another  in  tender  regard  for  the 
'independence  of  the  Republic,"  to  the 
refrain  of  "Ck)dlin*s  your  friend,  not 
Short" 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  of  con- 
flicting interests,  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
can negroes.  Inflated  with  the  exag- 
gerated notion  of  their  own  importance 
which  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Powers  to  foster  for  their  own  pur- 
poses; deeply  suspicious  of  Europeans; 
utterly  incapable  of  Imposing  their  au- 
thority upon  the  aboriginal  population 
who  do  not  acknowledge  them;  possess- 
ing neither  admlnlstratoiB  nor  sol- 
diers; corrupt  and  Incompetent  (for 
which  others  are  more  blameworthy 
than  themselves),  play  their  foolish  lit- 


tle farce  of  self-government  on  non-Af- 
rican lines,  with  their  Cabinet,  Senate, 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Indulge 
in  their  wretched  little  disputes,  their 
elections,    their    religious    bickerings, 
their  theological  disquisitions;  existtog 
at  all,  not  by  merit  of  their  own  la- 
bors or  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  toll, 
but  by  customs  dues  levied  upon  trade 
between  the  Europeans  and  the  abo- 
rigines, enforced  often  enough  by  the 
raids  of  an  undisciplined  militia  or  by 
the   operation   of   a   solitary    gunboat 
which    British    philanthropy    suppUeb 
them  with,  and  renews  at  intervals — 
when  the  weight  of  accumulated  barna- 
cles upon  an   unscraped  bottom,  and 
rusty  engines,  have  combined  to  put 
each  successive  gift  out  of  action.    The 
picture  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  pa- 
thetic, involves  the  utmost  discredit  to 
the  Powers,  who  have  tolerated  it  so 
long,  is  unfair  to  the  Liberians  them- 
selves, gravely  unjust  to  the  aboriginal 
population,  and  a  bar  to  all  possibility 
of  progressive  advance  on  their  part 

There  are,  therefore,  two  problems 
involved:  the  problem  of  whdt  to  do 
with  the  American  negroes  and  their 
descendants,  mainly  conflned  to  parts 
of  the  coast;  and  of  how  to  determine 
the  future  government  of  the  two  mil- 
lion aborigines  and  the  extensive  coun- 
try they  inhabit  A  really  active  pol- 
icy, based  upon  persistence  In  treating 
these  two  distinct  problems  as  a  single 
one,  cannot  fall  to  be  attended  with  re- 
sults even  more  pernicious  than  In  the 
past 

Let  us  glance  at  the  general  situation 
as  it  affects  the  Liberians, — <.e.  the 
American  negroes,  or  rather  mulattoes, 
for  most  of  the  politicians  who  rule  the 
roost  are  of  mixed  blood-~and  as  they 
affect  the  situation.  In  the  fliet  place» 
consider  the  utter  folly  of  expecting 
that  a  handful  of  descendants  of  freed 
slaves,  originally  torn  from  every  con- 
ceivable part  of  Western  Afirlca — ^Ibos 
and  Yorubas,  Joloffs  from  Senegal,  Ba- 
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bongos  from  the  Lower  Congo,  and  so 
'  forth— divorced  from  African  customs 
and  climatic  resisting-power  by  centu- 
ries of  residence  and  servitude  under 
Wliite  rule  in  far  distant  temperate  or 
semi-temperate  zones,  having  not  only 
completely    lost    touch    with    African 
ideas   and    become   impregnated   with 
alien  notions,  but,  through  their  trans- 
mutations   including    the    Infusion    of 
White    blood,    having    virtually    lost 
their  racial  identity,  can  by  any  conceiv- 
able possibility  evolve  in  any  inhab- 
ited part  of  Africa  an  African  State,  or 
be  capable  of  maintaining  law  and  or- 
der   among    Indigenous    communities 
numbering  two  million  souls.  And  hav- 
ing realized  the  magnitude  of  so  pre- 
posterous a  belief,  graft  upon  it  the  ad- 
ditional   absurdity    of    expecting    that 
this  autonomous  African  State  can  be 
(without  resources — this  by  the  way) 
framed  out  of  the  political  and  social 
machinery  which  the  White  race  has 
created  for  its  own  needs,  as  though  the 
needs  of  Europe  or  of  North  America 
were  on  all  fours  with  those  of  tropical 
Africa.       Patriarchal   rule,  communal 
ownership  in  land,  co-operative  lal)or; 
to  be  replaced,  forsooth,  by  a  Republic 
founded  upon  White-man  made  laws, 
individual  tenure  and  hired  labor — and 
this  revolution  to  be  wrought  by  so  im- 
possible a  medium  under  such  impos- 
sible conditions!      It  Is  sad  to  be  com- 
pelled to  say  it,  but  African  philan- 
thropy of  the  past  century,   with  so 
great  a  balance  to  its  credit  as  a  de- 
structive force,  has,  as  a  constructive 
force,  committed  appalling  miscalcula- 
tions.     The  case  of  Liberia  is  one  in 
point.      Far  graver,  of  course,  is  the 
case  of  the  Congo. 

An  edifice  reared  upon  such  rotten 
foundations  could  not  stand,  and  but 
for  the  knowledge  that  behind  the 
frock-coated  mulatto  lay  the  guns  of 
Europe,  the  native  tribes  would  long 
ago  have  swept  the  Liberlans  Into  the 
sea.      The  whole  idea  is  unscientific. 


All  that  the  Liberlans  can  be  reason- 
ably called  upon  to  do  Is  to  govern  and 
maintain  themselves.     They  cannot  be 
blamed  for  having  failed  to  govern  a 
country  as  large  as  Scotland  and  Bel- 
glum,  in  the  vast  bulk  of  which,  after 
sixty  years  of  'Independence,"  none  of 
them  have  ever  set  foot    It  is  the  duty 
of  the  protecting  Powers,  and  above  all 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  placed 
them,    or    acquiesced    in    their    being 
placed,  in  so  hopeless:  a  position,  to  re- 
lieve them  of  a  task  quite  beyond  their 
powers.      If  such  action  is  required  of 
the  Powers  In  regard  to  the  Liberlans 
themselves,     their     responsibility     is 
ei]ually  great  towards  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  West  Africa. 
It  is  of  them  and  their  interests  that  I 
would  speak. 

Sympathy  with  the  American  negroes 
is  legitimate  and  natural.  Like  most 
human  beings,  they  have  excellent 
traits.  But  Is  not  a  measure  of  re- 
gard also  due  to  the  aboriginal  peoples? 
They  are  infinitely  more  numerous. 
Anthropologically,  at  any  rate,  they  are 
a  good  deal  more  interesting.  The  rdle 
of  some  of  them  is  an  Inestimable  one 
in  West  African  economy.  Yet  they 
suffer  both  directly  and  indirectly  from 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  This  can- 
not truthfully  be  denied.  Yet  never  a 
word  Is  heard  on  their  behalf,  and  they 
have  no  means  of  putting  their  views 
before  the  world,  whereas  the  Liberlans 
have  powerful  apologists  and  defenders 
in  both  hemispheres — ^not  always  disin- 
terested, perhaps.  But  of  this  the  gen- 
eral public  is  naturally  unaware,  and  it 
is  far  easier  to  evoke  a  tenderness  of 
sentiment  for  "poor  little  struggling  Li- 
beria" in  the  popular  mind,  to  which 
Liberia  presents  itself  in  the  manner  I 
have  indicated,  than  to  obtain  a  hearing 
for  the  just  rights,  actual  and  potential, 
of  the  indigenous  tribes. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Krus,  with  whom 
the  American  blacks  and  mulattoes  are 
perpetually  at  loggerheads.     Reference 
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has  already  been  made  to  the  character 
of  the  Kru-boy*s  services  to  every  form 
of  business  activity  on  the  West  Coast 
You  will  find  him  at  work  on  almost 
every  trading  station  from  the  Gambia 
to  Fernando  Po,  the  CJongo  excepted. 
When  it  is  suggested  to  a  Kru-boy  who 
has  clambered  up  the  side  of  a  West 
African  steamer  at  anchor  off  his  town, 
and  stands  on  deck  wet  and  glistening 
with  the  spray  of  the  surf,  the  magnifi- 
cent muscles  of  chest  and  arm  swelling 
out  beneath  his  velvet  skin,  that  he 
should  go  to  the  Congo,  he  does  not 
wait  to  hear  more,  but  promptly  takes 
a  header  overboard,  shai'ks  or  no 
sharks.  But  if  the  proposed  destina- 
tion is  anywhere  but  Congo,  he  is  **on 
time.'*  It  is  hard  to  say  wliat  the  Euro- 
pean steamers  engaged  in  the  West  Af- 
rican trade  would  do  without  the  Kru- 
boy,  both  above  and  below  decks,  and 
many  a  Jack-Tar  on  the  Cape  Squadron 
hails  from  **We  Country.*'-^  But  the 
indebtedness  of  Europeans  to  the  Krus 
is  far  more  comprehensive,  and  goes 
much  farther  back. 

Born  traders,  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury downwards  they  have  been  among 
the  most  active  commercial  clients  of 
Europe  on  the  West  Coast,  and  they 
have  treated  Europeans  well,  in  days 
when  the  white  pioneers  of  trade — hu- 
man,   vegetable    and    mineral! — were 
practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  African 
native.      Their  reputation  for  courtesy 
and  industry  is  recorded  by  nearly  all 
the  old   authors,   and   when   they  de- 
parted from  that  rule  there  was  usually 
good  cause.       Barbot,  writing  of  the 
Cape  Mesurado  (Monrovia)  people  early 
in  the  •eighteenth  century,'  says: 

What  I  have  said  of  their  ill-nature 
.  .  .  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  extend  to  all  foreigners,  but 
only  to  those  of  the  same  nation  from 
whom  they  have  been  injured;  for  to 
others  who  have  had  no  broils  with 

*As  the  Kms  call  their  home  in  pigeon- 
BngUsh.  ^  * 
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them  they  are  civil  and  kind  enough. 
.  .  .  For  it  is  too  well  known  that 
many  of  the  European  nations  trading 
amongst  these  people  have  very  unjustly 
and  inhumanely,  without  any  provoca- 
tion, stolen  away  from  time  to  time 
abundance  of  the  people,  when  they 
came  aboard  their  ships  in  a  harmless 
and  confiding  manner,  carried  great 
numbers  away  to  the  plantations,  and 
there  sold  them  with  the  other  slaves 
they  had  purchased  for  their  goods. 

It  would  be  well  if  Europeans  of  the 
present  generation  who  discourse  so 
glibly  of  the  "barbarity"  of  the  African 
native  were  sometimes  to  cast  their 
mindjs  backwards. 

When  the  American  strangers  earner 
amongst  them,  the  Kru  tribes  were  nat- 
urally determined  to  retain,  unfettered 
and  unimpaired,  tiieir  ancient  trading 
relations  with  the  outer  world,  and  it 
was  only  on  these  conditions  that  they 
ultimately  consented  to  recognize  the 
political  jurifidiction  of  the  newcomers. 
But  no  sooner  did  the  X.iberians  feel 
themselves  internationally  secure  thaii. 
driven    by    the    paucity    of    their    ex- 
chequer and  a  fancy  to  better  their  own 
position  at  the  expense  of  the  mere 
•*bush-nigger,''  they  began  to  interfere 
with  the  Km  trade  and  to  enforce  their 
will  by  means  of  one  of  the  famous 
gunboats    of    which    I    have    already 
spoken.    They  have  been  doing  so  ever 
since.      The  Krus  nearest  the  British 
frontier   have   repeatedly   called   upon 
the  authorities  of  Sierra  Leone  for  pro- 
tection, and  numerous  have  been  the 
remonstrances  made  to  the  Monrovia 
Executive.     In  1853  the  British  Consul 
at  that  place  brought  the  grievances  of 
the  Krus  to  the  notice  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Government.      In  1864  the  Mon- 
rovia Executive  passed  a  port  of  entry 
law  shutting  out  several  of  the   Kru 
tribes  from  access  to  foreigners.    This 
action  gave  rise  to  renewed  representa- 
tions.     Shortly  afterwards  the  Gallina 
tribe  at  Cape  Mount  was  subjected  to 
raids  by  Liberian  militia,  and  appealed 
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to  the  British  authorities  for  protection. 
In  1870  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
Sir  Arthur  Kennedy,  was  sent  to  Mon- 
rovia to  admonish  the  Liberians  of  the 
injustice  of  their  proceedings  against 
the  Krus.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
do  not  seem  to  have  kept  a  Consul  at 
Monrovia;  but  last  year  Captain  Wallls, 
the  British  Consul-General,  was  com- 
pelled to  address  a  vigorous  remon- 
strance to  the  President  in  connection 
with  a  scandalous  Resolution  passed  by 
the  Legislature.  A  short  time  previ- 
ously the  Greboes  had  hoisted  the  Brit- 
ish flag  and  threatened  a  descent  upon 
Monrovia.  The  aforesaid  Resolution, 
passed  "by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Republic  of  Li- 
beria in  Legislature  assembled/'  is  thor- 
oughly characteristic:  "Whereas"  (it 
opens)  "the  Grand  Cess  tribe  has  as- 
sumed a  rebellious  attitude  against  the 
Republic.  And  whereas  pacific  means 
employed  by  Government  to  induce  said 
tribe  to  yield  obedience  to  the  Majesty 
of  our  laws  have  failed.    .    .    ." 

The  Resolution  goes  on  to  provide 
that  the  gunboat  Lark  shall  proceed  to 
Grand  Cess  to  exact  a  fine  of  no  less 
than  six  thousand  dollars,  payable  in 
cash,  as  "punishment  for  the  disloyalty 
of  said  tribe  towards  Government.''  If 
the  fine  is  not  paid  within  ten  days,  the 
commander  of  the  gunboat  is  instructed 
to  "chastise  the  tribe  by  means  of  bom- 
bardment and  demolishing  their  towns 
and  cutting  off  all  communications, 
egress  and  Ingress  from  the  said  town." 

The  Lark  is,  thereafter,  ordered  to 
Sasstown  and  Garraway  on  similar  er- 
rands connected  with  "the  Majesty  of 
our  laws'* — Garraway  to  be  fined  three 
hundred  and  sixty  dollars  "for  a  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  Customs  laws." 
Section  6  of  the  Resolution  calls  for 
the  enforcement  of  a  "Navy  tax  law" 
from  the  tribes.  After  thirty  days'  no- 
tice the  "Commissioner"  is  to  start  col- 
lecting It,  "using  pacific  means";  if  pay- 
ment is  refused  the  inevitable  gunboat 


is  to  be  requisitioned— "in  such  cases 
he  (the  Commissioner)  shall  request  the 
aid  of  the  commander  of  the  said  gun- 
boat" * 

Thus  does  the  American  mulatto 
preach  the  gospel  of  love  (to  which  he 
incessantly  appeals)  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated West  African.  There  would  still 
seem  to  be  some  truth  in  the  remarks 
made  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  at  Monrovia  by  the 
commander  of  a  United  States  battle- 
ship then  at  anchor  in  front  of  that 
town.  "This  Republic,"  he  said,  "is  a 
conspiracy  against  Africa  and  a  des- 
potic power  over  the  aborigines."  For 
my  part  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  per- 
fectly intolerable  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  supply  gunboats  to 
these  American  blacks  with  which  to 
extort  fines  and  taxes  from  African 
tribes  who  owe  them  no  allegiance,  and 
to  destroy  their  towns  if  they  objec^  to 
pay. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  whose  business 
connections  with  the  Monrovia  Execu- 
tive are  known,  and  who,  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  striving  amid  many  difficul- 
ties to  do  his  best  both  for  the  country 
and  for  the  shareholders  of  the  Llbe- 
rian  Development  Company,  refers  in 
his  book  to  the  perennial  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Liberians  and  the  Krus  as 
being  due  to  the  attempts  of  the  former 
to  "maintain  law  and  order  within  the 
Km  country,  to  prevent  pillage  of 
wrecked  ships  .  .  .  and  to  assert 
their  authority."  A  curious  form  of 
law  and  order!  Only  last  month  there 
were  renewed  disturbances,  of  which 
the  chief  contributory  cause,  apart  from 
the  heinous  crime  committed  by  the  na- 
tives of  trading  with  their  brethren  on 
the  left  {i.e.  the  French)  bank  of  the 
Cavally,  was  a  raid  by  Liberian  militia, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  outraged 
and  flogged  the  wives  of  a  native  chief. 
I  do  not  defend  the  Krus  for  pillaging 

*  The  protest  of  the  British  Consal- General 
was,  I  believe,  effeotnal— for  the  time  being. 
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wrecked  ships,  although,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  salvage  on  that  surf-beaten 
shore  is  almost  an  impossibility.  It  Is 
quite  as  reprehensible  as  similar  prac- 
tices which  used  to  be  carried  on,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  by  the  fishing  popula- 
tion of  the  Cornish  coast  with  a  good 
deal  more  ''civilization'*  behind  them 
than  the  Kru.  Nor  do  I  defend  the  ac- 
tion of  captains  of  British  and  other 
steamers  in  plying  a  trade  in  guns  and 
spirits  with  the  Krus,  although  jt  U 
difficult  to  censure  the  Krus  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  from  buying  all 
the  firearms  they  can  and  where  they 
can.  But  the  fact  that  these  things 
happen  along  the  coast,  and  that  in  the 
interior  the  frontiers  of  Liberia's  neigh- 
bors are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  unrest 
and  turmoil,  necessitating,  upon  occa- 
sion, the  use  of  armed  force,  are  so 
many  additional  arguments  against  a 
coifttnuance  of  the  existing  parody  of 
government  in  this  portion  of  Western 
Africa. 

The  Kru-boy*s  grievance  is  un- 
doubted. For  him  "the  Majesty  of  our 
laws**  disguises  a  predatory  force  which 
he  despises  and  resents.  His  immemo- 
rial trading  rights  are  hampered  and 
restricted  without  an  alternative  com- 
pensation of  any  kind.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  enlisting 
voluntarily  as  he  does  in  the  service  of 
Europeans  wherever  he  Is  assured  of 
fair  treatment,  he  would  object  to  ren- 
der tribute  to  a  Just  protecting  Power 
from  which  he  could  obtain  some  quid 
pro  quo  In  exchange.  He  is  also  ex- 
pected to  pay  sundry  taxes,  including 
taxes  upon  his  earnings  when  he  hires 
himself  out  for  labor  in  distant  parts, 
and  he  is  heavily  fined  if  he  declines, 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  his  home 
bombarded  or  raided  if  he  proves  con- 
tumacious. And  what  earthly  advan- 
tage does  he  derive  if  he  submits  to  be 
taxed?  Absolutely  none.  He  might 
as  lief  fling  his  dollars  Into  the  sea. 
None  of  the  money  he  pays  out  ever  re- 


turns to  him  in  any  shape  or  form.  It 
either  goes  Into  the  pockets  of  the  Sen- 
ators, Congressmen,  "Generals"  and 
"Captains**  at  Monrovia,  or  serves  to 
purchase  modern  rifles  -and  ammunition 
and  canister  to  be  used  against  himself. 
The  Kru-boy  is  not  an  angel,  :but  it  may 
be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  he  is  a  far  more  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  than  the  Liberian,  and  In- 
valuable for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  country  upon  which  the 
latter  is  merely  a  parasite.  We  hear  a 
good  deal  about  the  difficulties  of  the 
Liberlans.  It  Is  time  civilization  con- 
sidered the  grievances  of  the  Krus. 

If  affairs  on  the  coast  are  eminently 
unsatisfactory,  in  the  hinterland,  which 
contains  many  flue  tribes,  they  are 
chaotic.  With  open  roads,  proper  po- 
licing, and  confidence  the  trade  of  this 
part  of  Western  Africa,  which  is  very 
rich  in  natural  resources,  would  rapidly 
grow  to  large  proportions.  But  there 
Is  no  policing,  there  is  no  confidence, 
and  the  trade  routes  are  unsafe  for  nn- 
tlve  merchants.  President  Barclay 
does  his  best  and  delivers  adnUrable  ad- 
dresses before  the  Legislature.  Indeed 
he  is  not  over-popular  because  he  in- 
clines to  reform,  and  reform  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Monrovia  politicians  Involves  the 
suspicion  of  "selling  the  country  to 
foreigners.**  But  it  is  all  talk,  any 
way.  It  Is  all  unreal.  The  President 
stands  alone.  He  has  no  men.  The 
present  generation  Is  far  more  reac- 
tionary than  the  last.  Moreover,  the 
Liberlans  proper  are  dying  out.  They 
have  few  children  and  they  suffer  from 
the  climate  almost  as  greatly  as  do  the 
Europeans.  The  "Majesty  of  our 
laws'*  not  only  oppresses  the  Coast 
tribes  and  is  Inoperative  in  the  Interior 
except  through  the  agency  of  some  pu- 
nitive raid  not  Infrequently  beaten 
back  with  loss,  but  It  prevents  (together 
with  the  lack  of  funds)  the  appointment 
of  efficient  European  administrators. 
All  the  average  Liberian  official  and  pol- 
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itician  cares  about  is  to  indulge  in  fu- 
tile political  and  religious  discussions, 
to  give  vent  to  grandiloquent  oratorical 
periods  about  the  sacredness  of  inde- 
pendence and  the  redemption  of  the  Af- 
rican race  towards  which  he,  appar- 
ently, imagines  himself  to  be  contribut- 
ing, maintaining  the  while  his  perqui- 
sites in  the  shape  of  taxes  upon  the  la- 
bor and  trade  of  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion which  provide  him  with  a  living. 
He  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  censured, 
for  his  overweening  conceit  and  pom- 
pous ineptitude  are  largely  the  outcome 
of  the  fatuity  with  which  he  has  been 
treated  by  the  Powers. 

What    then,    is    the    solution?      If 
America,  acting  alone,  or  if  England, 
France  and  Germany  acting  with  her, 
can  only  be  persuaded  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Liberlans  as  one  distinct 
question,  and  the  future  of  the  aborig- 
inal   population    as    another    distinct 
question,     the    outlook    may     become 
promising  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
much   mismanaged   and   neglected   re- 
gion.     From  that  point  of  view  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  Powers  may  ar- 
rive at  between  themselves  \s  of  second- 
ary   importance,    and    if    professions 
count  for  anything  the  native  problem 
should  be  the  dominant  issue  in  their 
eyes.  The  plan  which  obviously  recom- 
mends itself  must  involve  in  the  first 
place  a  frank  recognition,  made  easier 
by    the    increase    in    anttiropological 
knowledge,  of  the  incontestable  truth: 
viz,  that  the  policy  of  the  last  half -cen- 
tury has  broken  down  simply  because 
it  is  essentially  unworkable,  the  evolu- 
tion of  an  African  State  out  of  Euro- 
pean institutions  Imitated  by  mulattoes 
on  African  soil  being  utterly  fantastic 
and  impracticable.       That  recognition 
would    serve   as    a    basis   for   setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  country  amply 
sufficient  to  provide  on  the  most  gener- 
ous lines  for  the  needs  of,  say.  70,000 
Liberlans,  having  a  seaboard  of  twenty- 
five  miles.      This  area  could  be  called 


the  "Liberian  Reswve."     Within  it  the 
American  blacks,  and  others  that  cared 
to  join  them  from  the  States,  could  per- 
petuate, if  they  so  desired,  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  Republican  Government, 
and  rule  themselves  in  their  own  way. 
They  should  be  given  security  of  tenure 
under  international  agreement,  subject 
only  to  fair  arrangements  with  the  abo- 
riginal owners  of  the  soil.      Upon  the 
United  States  Government  would  nat- 
urally devolve  the  duty  of  making  itself 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  the 
Liberlans  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
ju«t  relations  between  them  and  their 
aboriginal  neighbors  inside  the  Reserve. 
That  Government  would  guarantee  to 
the  settlement  a  certain  revenue  for  a 
period  of  years,  to  be  expended  in  road 
construction,  irrigation,  agricultural  im- 
plements— all    material    elements,     in   . 
short,    calculated    to    make    the    com- 
munity self-supporting.      It  would  ap- 
point a  carefully  selected  White  admin- 
istrator, an  official  acquainted  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  American  negro, 
assisted  by  a  couple  of  trained  experts 
in  tropical  agriculture.      Thus  the  Li- 
berlans would  be  thoroughly  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  if  they  lost  something 
of  their  pride  they  would  gain  in  self- 
respect    Generously  and  paternally  as- 
sisted,  they   would  nevertheless   have 
it  clearly  brought  home  to  them  that  in 
future  they  must  themselves  labor  for 
their  sustenance  and  work   out  their 
own  salvation.    Any  Liberlans  wishing 
to  establish  themselves  as  merchants  or 
planters  outside  the  Reserve  would,  of 
course,  be  at  liberty  to  do  so.      The 
limits  of  the  Reserve  and  its  geographi- 
cal position  would  be  determined  by  a 
Commission    appointed    by    the    four 
Powers. 

The  Reserve  excluded,  the  territory 
now  known  as  "Liberia"  would  be  di- 
vided among  the  Powers  and  governed 
as  a  Protectorate  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, unless,  indeed,  the  United  States 
were  themselves  disposed  to  take  over 
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the  whole.  It  is  Improbable  that  such 
a  proposal  would  meet  with  serious 
opposition  by  Bngland,  France  or  €rer- 
many,  although  it  might  not  be  exactly 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  provided  that 
freedom  of  commerce  were  guaranteed, 
no  differential  tariffs  set  up,  and  no  mo- 
nopoly in  Kru-labor  created.  Many 
people  outside  otAcial  circles  would  cor- 
dially welcome  the  advent  of  the 
United  States  as  an  African  Power.  To 
the  writer  it  would  appeal  us  opening 
up  the  most  interesting  possibilities. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  professed 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
the  natural  inheritors  of  the  territory 
would  be  France  and  England,  whose 
possessions  run  parallel  with  it. 
France  would  extend  her  Ivory  Coast 
and  Western  Sudan  possessions  to  incor- 
porate a  portion  of  it  and  England  might 
be  disposed— the  authorities  of  Sierra 
Leone  would  favor  the  course — to  take 
a  further  portion.  Both  Powers,  how- 
ever, England  especially,  would  be  wise 
in  making  it  possible  for  Germany  to 
participate  on  equal  terms  in  the  set- 
tlement, which  would  give  her  the 
chance,  if  it  proved  attractive  in  her 
eyes,  to  found  in  this  section  of  West- 
ern Africa  another  euch  small  Protec- 
torate as  Togo,  which  she  governs  so 
admirably,  and  the  prosperity  of  whose 
inhabitants  she  has  so  materially  in- 
creased. It  would  be  an  excellent 
chance  for  diplomatic  amenities,  thor- 

The  Oornlilll  Masuioe. 


oughly  justiHed  by  Germany's  trade  in- 
terests in  the  country,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass.  The  natural 
boundaries  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  far  as 
possible  into  account  in  any  arrange- 
ment for  partition  arrived  at. 

E,  D,  Morel. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  article  was 
written,  the  following  cable  message 
has  appeared  in  the  Mominij  Post  (May 
2)  from  its  invariably  well-informed 
correspondent  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Maurice  Low: — 

An  explanation  of  tJie  recent  out- 
break in  Liberia  has  been  sent  to  the 
State  Department  by  King  Gyude, 
Chief  of  the  Greelws.  [One  of  the  Km 
tribes.— B.  D.  M.] 

These  people  have  for  many  centu- 
ries lived  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Cape 
Palmas,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
They  revolted.  King  Gyude  alleges,  l>e- 
cause  of  the  oppressive  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  the 
Liberians,  who,  he  declares,  have  en- 
slaved the  Greebos,  burned  their  homes, 
and  killed  their  youths. 

As  the  object  for  which  Liberia  was 
colonized  has  not  been  realized,  and  as 
Liberian  domination  does  not  make  for 
good  government,  Christianity,  or  civili- 
zation. King  Gyude  and  his  chiefs  say 
they  are  constrained  to  offer  their  coun- 
try to  some  European  Power,  prefera- 
bly England,  whose  methods  of  colo- 
nization are  less  onerous. 


FBOM  DELIA  IN  THE  COUNTRY  TO  CLEMENTINE 

IN  TOWN. 


Ladp  Clementine  Percival  to  h^r  cousin 

Miss  Delia  Harding. 

422  Cadogan  Square. 

Dearest  Delia, — When  are  we  to  meet 
again?  I  believe  it  is  over  a  year  (time 
flies  so)  since  we  met  and  sympathized 
in  mutual  boredom  at  our  relations,  the 
Wlnchflelds.      I  felt  then  that  you  had 


vowed  a  vow  never  to  emerge  from 
your  burrow  again,  and,  my  dear.  1 
quite  appreciated  your  sentiments. 
But,  thank  goodness,  the  world  isn't  all 
Wlnchflelds,  though  I  believe  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  you  otherwise.  Any- 
how, /  insist  ui)on  seeing  yon,  and  my 
proposal  is  this:  that  I  should  come  to 
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Field  End  for  the  day  or  night,  if  you 
could  put  me  up,  some  time  this  month. 
It  tcould  be  delicious  to  talk  over  old 
times,  in  a  garden  quietly.  I  am  dead 
sick  of  London,  and  Just  pining  to  get 
away  and  be  quiet  and  read.  Have  you 
seen  Brunton's  Psychological  Evil — so 
eye-opening.      Yours  lovingly, 

Clementine, 

From  Delia  to  Clementine. 
Field  End,  Lickfold,  Nr.  Chelford. 

My  dear  Clem, — It  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  eee  your  handwriting.  I 
haven*t  written  to  you,  as  I  know  that 
to  people  in  London  letters  are  a  bur- 
den. They  require  answering,  and 
most  of  you  haven't  the  time. 

I  should  enjoy  showing  you  Field 
End,  though  I  don*t  really  believe  you 
would  like  it — still,  even  if  you  do  not, 
we  can  fall  back  on  roses  and  strawber- 
ries (I  forgot— it  will  be  raspberries) 
and  gossip  above  all  things.  Now, 
why  stay  in  London  if  you  are  sick  of 
it?  I  know  Jack  is  a  director  of  some- 
thing, but  he  is  not  forced  to  remain  lu 
town  all  the  week,  is  he?  Loiiglands 
must  be  looking  beautiful  just  now, 
though,  as  you  know,  I  hate  a  very 
large  house.  I  see  now  there  are  such 
things  a©  "Simple  Life"  cottages  much 
patronized  by  a  Jaded  aristocracy,  or  a 
gorged  plutocracy,  for  week-ends!  My 
brother  Alistalr  and  his  wife  have  one 
at  Sandwich — the  most  elaborate  sim- 
plicity you  can  conceive.  Sybil's 
tjprons  alone  cost  what  most  i>eople*s 
gowns  do.  They  live  on  perfectly 
cooked  porridge,  chickens,  and  gallons 
of  cream.  It  would  be  curious  to 
know  what  these  little  trips  cost— a 
good  deal  more  than  the  rent  of  a 
workman's  cottage  for  a  year.  But, 
Joking  apart  do  come  and  give  this  a 
trial  for  a  night.  I  think  it  is  simple. 
I  have  two  servants,  a  man  and  wife, 
living  on  the  premises.  There  is  no 
proper  road  to  the  house,  which  Is  a 
great  Joy  to  me,  as  my  greatest  bug- 


bear, the  motor,  cannot  approach  within 
half  a  mile!  We  fetch  our  own  letters, 
as  the  Post  OfiQce  is  two  miles  away. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  lux- 
uries at  a  moment's  notice,  so  we  have 
to  do  without.  No,  I  haven't  read  (I 
can't  spell  it!).  I  read  very  little  in  the 
summer.  Your  affectionate  Delia. 

Clementine  to  Delia, 
Dearest  Delia, — I  see  you  are  as 
naughty  as  ever,  and  you  do  not  appear 
a  bit  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  see- 
ing me  at  Field  End!  But  I  shall  come 
nevertheless,  because  I  don't  think  it 
good  for  you  to  run  away  and  hide 
yourself  completely.  I  know  myself, 
when  I  have  been  at  Longlands  a  week 
or  so  alone,  I  feel  I  don't  want  a  soul, 
but  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  a  wrong 
feeling,  so  I  always  conquer  it  and  In- 
vite some  friends.  You  see  it's  all  very 
well,  but  man  is  a  gregarious  animal, 
isn*t  he,  dear?  It's  not  natural  to  be 
alone;  and  one  owes  a  duty  to  society 
too.  If  we  all  did  what  we  liked  best 
the  world  would  be  a  very  odd  place  to 
live  in.  It's  true;  Jack  isn't  forced  to 
be  in  London  every  day,  but  you  know 
the  way  one  gets  crowded  out  with  en- 
gagements before  one  knows  where  one 
is;  week-ends,  too,  do  cut  up  the  week 
and  make  it  shorter.  Besides,  I  do 
think  it  is  most  important  for  Jack  that 
he  should  go  about  and  meet  clever  in- 
teresting people.  You  see,  his  poor 
Uncle  Whitby  can't  live  very  long  (you 
know,  it's  D.T.;  so  terribly  sad).  Well, 
then,  I  want  Jack  to  take  up  politics, 
and  as  there  are  so  few  Liberal  Lords 
he'll  be  sure  to  get  on.  We  met  the 
Prime  Minister  at  dinner  last  week,  and 
the  new  Cabinet  Minister,  Robert 
Wharton,  dined  with  us  on  Wednesday. 
He  is  most  brilliant;  married  to  an  im- 
possible woman,  they  say;  but  he  goes 
everywhere  without  her,  so  it  is  of  no 
consequence.  I  believe  you  think  so- 
ciety is  all  frivolous;  that  point  of 
view  is  quite  out  of  date;  it  is  not 
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especially  nowadays.  I  should  like  you 
to  meet  aome  of  our  friendo,  and  I 
know  you  would  be  impressed  by  their 
cleverness  and  ability.  Society  has 
very  much  changed  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  Duchess  of  Westbury  was 
in  floods  oyer  that  industrial  play. 
Work,  and  wanted  the  Duke  to  raise 
his  miners*  wages,  but  of  course  he 
couldn*t.  I  myself  am  tremendously 
keen  about  sweating,  against  it,  I 
mean,  and  I  am  giving  an  entertain- 
ment at  my  house  for  the  cause,  which 
is  really  keeping  me  very  busy.  Dear- 
est, I  cannot  help  wishing  you  saw  a 
few  more  people.  I  am  so  afraid  of 
your  growing  morbid.  But  we  must 
discuss  all  this  when  we  meet,  so  *'au 
revoir.**  Will  you  have  me  after  the 
20th?  How  I  love  the  country  in  sum- 
mer; but  what  do  you  do  if  you  don't 
read?  I  should  be  Interested  to  know. 
Yours  lovingly,  Clementine'. 

D^ia  to  Clementine'. 

Dear  Clem, — First  and  foremost,  I 
want  very  much  to  see  you,  and  any 
time  after  the  20th  will  suit  me. 

Now  do  let  us  be  honest.  Doesn't 
every  one  always  do  what  they  like 
best  in  the  long  run?  The  satisfaction 
that  is  given  by  feeling  that  you  are 
making  a  sacrifice  is  only  a  form  of 
self-indulgence,  and  far  pleasanter  than 
doing  the  thing  you  like  with  a  feel- 
Ihg  that  you  ought  not  to  be  doing  it. 
It*s  a  perfect  fallacy  about  forbidden 
fruit  being  the  beet — ^at  least  with  edu- 
cated people.  You  cannot  deny  that 
you  are  leading  the  life  that  is  most 
congenial  to  you,  if  at  moments  you 
want  to  escape  into  a  cleaner  purer 
air;  the  crowds  and  smells  nowadays 
must  at  times  get  on  the  nerves  of  the 
most  hardened  Londoner.  Then  comes 
in  the  little  edge  of  sacrifice  which 
gives  some  color  to  the  daily  round.  I 
know  that  I  likewise  am  pursuing  the 
life  I  prefer,  having  tried  the  other. 
You  cannot  do  your  best  or  be  your 


best  in  surroundings  that  actually  Jar. 
I  know  I  am  of  no  use  in  towns:  for 
ten  years  I  tried  to  make  my  life  there 
and  failed.  I  too  met  Prime  Ministers 
and  so-called  Olympians  generally. 
But  they  dl&  not  make  up  for  certain 
other  deficiencies.  Besides,  I  am  a 
heretic  about  great  men,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve happiness  to  be  far  more  equally 
distributed  than  people  would  have  us 
believe,  so  with  so-called  greatness. 
Of  course,  we  always  misapply  the 
term;  we  mean  celebrated  men,  men 
who  have  arrived  and  achieved  per- 
haps great  things.  As  a  girl,  I  was 
over-awed  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  a 
Cabinet  Minister  or  a  great  general  at 
luncheon.  Now  I  know  that  you  are 
practically  certain  to  discover  gaps  in 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  men.  You 
will  find  you  are  their  equal  in  knowl- 
edge on  some  subject  and  beyond  it  in 
another.  I  think  it  is  rather  comfort- 
ing on  the  whole — ^it  equalizes,  makes 
attainment  possible  to  all,  and  pre- 
vents the  humblest  from  feeling  a 
worm.  Can  your  Minister  thatch  a 
rick  or  bring  calves  into  the  world?  My 
gardener  can,  so  there  you  are! 

Now  about  my  not  seeing  people  and 
consequently  getting  morbid;  that  re- 
minds me  of  Alistair  who,  when  I 
lived  in  London,  used  constantly  to 
lament  that  I  didn't  see  anybody,  or 
"go  about."  Now  perhaps  if  we  had 
added  up  separately  the  people  he  and 
I  had  met  during  the  week,  there  might 
have  been  a  slight  advantage  in  num- 
bers on  his  side.  But  my  people 
didn't  count,  they  were  not  the  right 
people— that  special  privileged,  small 
handful  of  beings  known  as  "Society." 
He  couldn't  persuade  me  that  they  were 
prettier,  cleverer,  or  better  than  other 
people  outside  his  world,  and  he  re- 
garded me  as  merely  p^verse,  and  later 
on  almost  fit  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  when 
il  threw  away  the  great  opportunity! 

I  am  not  going  to  argpe  in  favor  of 
solitude,    though    I    could    write    you 
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pages  on  Its  charms.  I  could  almost 
break  Into  poetry  on  it  No,  I'll  spare 
you,  Clementine!  I  do  have  Intervals 
of  solitude  and  I  think  every  one  should 
have  the  capacity  of  possessing  their 
soul  in  peace  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
Intervals.  But  I  see  human  beings, 
creatures  on  two  legs  who  wear  clothes 
and  talk  much  as  you  or  I,  so  I  shan't 
get  morbid,  shall  I?  They  are  not 
clever  and  neither  are  they  smart,  nor 
amusing  in  the  sense  that  society  peo- 
ple are  amusing.  Oh!  if  you  knew 
how  provoked  I  got  with  that  word 
clever.  Is  he  or  she  "clever"  or 
"amusing,"  and  if  they  were  neither, 
there  was  an  end  of  them.  Of  course 
most  people  thought  me  a  carper  and 
a  hypocrite  for  the  attitude  I  took 
about  society.  I  threw  it  over  (or  it 
may  have  thrown  me  over)  because  I 
honestly  thought  its  members  empty 
and  vulgar  under  much  superficial 
show  of  brilliance.  Th^  Jargon  was 
to  me  worse  than  the  cockney  of  the 
street  There  was  a  deplorable  same- 
ness about  them,  about  the  way  they 
turned  their  sentences,  the  words  they 
used,  their  clothes,  and  that  artificial 
ease  of  manner  that  nothing  can  up- 
set No  doubt  underneath  it  all  they 
were  different  one  from  another,  but 
you  mustn't  appear  to  be  different; 
there's  the  rub!  I  then  proceeded  to 
believe  that  a  woman  who  dressed 
badly  or  rather  "artistically"  in  green 
or  yellow  tussore  with  an  imitation 
Panama  hat  must  necessarily  be  the 
sort  of  individual  I  was  looking  for, 
and  the  dirty,  dictatorial  man  who 
never  listened  to  anything  but  his  own 
voice  or*  believed  In  anything  but  his 
own  cranks,  condemning  all  and  sundry 
as  frivolous  and  beneath  contempt — 
the  last  word  in  intellect  and  advanced 
thought  After  a  short  period  of  these, 
I  almost  fell  back  into  the  arms  of 
my  old  friends.  But  I  think  now  I  am 
satisfied.  The  people  I  like  live  in 
the  country  mostly  and  may  be  of  any 


class.  They  like  gardens  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  simple  everyday  things 
of  life. 

They  read,  some  of  them,  for  the  sake 
of  knowing,  not  for  the  sake  of  saying 
they  know — they  talk  about  things  that 
interest  them,  not  as  so  many  of  your 
people  do,  about  things  they  think 
ought  to  interest  them,  above  all  they 
are  natural,  which  comprehends,  I 
think,  most  things  if  you  are  of  an 
amiable  disposition.  The  days  of  these 
people  are  not  "crowded  out"  They 
are  not  overrun  by  acquaintances,  and 
in  consequence  are  always  pleased  to 
see  their  friends.  You  don't  really 
think  that  Individually  people  are  at 
their  best  in  London?  Think  of  Mary 
Muncaster;  she  can  be  charming  in  the 
country;  but  in  London  she  is  much  too 
tired  to  be  kind.  The  pleasures  of  my 
neighbors  are  such  simple  ones  that 
they  remain  fresh  in  mind  and  keen 
about  everything.  The  hunting  for 
mushrooms  in  early  September,  a  hor- 
ticultural show,  a  picnic  on  the  Downs, 
the  picking  of  fruit  and  the  making  of 
Jam — I  suppose  this  appears  to  you 
ridiculous,  almost  childish,  and  yet  are 
not  the  finest  people  children  at  heart? 
I  am  persuaded  that  to  sit  and  gaze  at 
delphiniums  in  June  is  a  greater  good 
than  dining  out  in  the  most  agreeable 
company,  or  even  to  listening  to  some 
great  singer  at  Ck>vent  Garden.  You 
see  the  delphinium  gazing  entails  no 
reaction.  None  of  these  quiet  country 
pleasures  do.  But  the  conditions  of 
intercourse  in  London  seem  to  be  to 
preclude  a  calm  and  sane  enjoyment  of 
things.  There  is  too  much  of  every- 
thing. Too  many  friends,  too  much 
money,  superfiuous  clothes,  knick- 
knacks,  motor  cars,  food,  wine,  and  I 
know  not  what,  in  fact,  a  general  lack 
of  restraint,  and  a  pervading  atmos- 
phere of  unreality  and  excitement  which 
must  inevitably  be  followed  by  an  en- 
ervating reaction.  Then,  in  order  to 
whet  the  Jaded  appetite  for  pleasure. 
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more  extreme  and  Irrational  forms  of 
amusement    have    to    be    sought    for; 
There  is  no  end  to  It.    You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  if  you  are  feeling  at 
all  melancholy  or  out  of  sorts  society 
has  no  place  for  you.      Can  you  hon- 
estly tell  me  that  after  a  day  spent  in 
continual  social  intercourse,  you  don't 
feel  as  you  get  into  bed  at  night  or 
upon  getting  up  in  the  morning,  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  depression;  and  a  sense 
of  the  triviality  and  futility  of  it  all:  I 
always  did.       The  reaction  with  me 
would  set  in  even  before  that;  partly 
physical,  I  allow.      Sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  a  frivolous  play  or  'party, 
when  I  felt  I  suddenly  saw  people  as 
God  saw  them  and  all  the  hideous  pa- 
theticness  of  it  all.      I  got  into  a  habit 
too,  which  I  abhor,  of  agreeing  with 
what  I  didn't  believe  in,  partiy  in  or- 
der not  to  discuss  matters  with  peo- 
ple  who   were  not   sympathetic,   and 
partly  to  be  agreeable  to  those  I  wanted 
to  please.      Then  I  would  laugh  at  my 
friends  in  company  with  those  who  live 
on  their  reputation  of  being  witty  at 
the  expense  of  others;  I  would  gener- 
ally talk  rot  and  feel  hot  when  I  looked 
back   on   it.    I    was   racked   with  re- 
morse when  I  thought,  so  thought  be- 
came  impossible,    and    I    believe   you 
will  find  this  a  very  common  occur- 
rence.     One  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
your  set  told  me  "My  thoughts  bore 
me."      The  truth  is,  in  London  we  try 
to  forget,  and  in  the  country  to  remem- 
ber. 

You  will  think  all  this  very  preachy 
— forgive  me.  How  are  the  children — 
my  godchild  especially.  Your  affec- 
tionate, Ddia. 

From  Clementine  to  Delia, 
Dearest  Delia,— Your  letter  was  very 
Interesting,  and  of  course  some  of  the 
things  you  say  are  true,  but  I  repeat 
a  good  many  of  your  views  are  quite 
vieuw  jeu.  1  cannot  see  because  you 
happen  not  to  care  for  going  about  and 


doing  the  sort  of  things  London  people 
do  that  it  should  necessarily  be  harm- 
ful. If  people  enjoy  going  to  balls  and 
parties,  that  is  in  itself  a  very  good 
reason  why  there  should  be  balls  and 
parties,  of  course  In  moderation.  Be- 
sides, what  would  happen  to  trade  If 
we  all  sat  at  home!  When  I  think  of 
my  own  day,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  so 
very  demoralizing  and  wicked!  If  It 
won't  bore  you  I  will  give  you  a  short 
r^Mirn^  and  you  shall  Judge  for  your- 
self. 

We  breakfast  at  9.30,  unless  I  have 
been  up  very  late  the   night  before, 
when  I  have  it  In  my  room  and  get  a 
lot  of  letters  finished;  then  one  must 
see  the  cook  and  the  children,  and  once 
a  week  I  go  to  Camden  Town;  It  takes 
quite  twenty  minutes  in  the  Daimler: 
and  then  for  an  hour  I  visit  all  sorts 
of    strange    people.      Of    course    it*s 
deeply  interesting  to  get  some  Insight 
into  the  sort  of  lives  these  people  lead, 
though  sometimes  It  is  very  trying.    I 
want  to  make  some  of  the  women  see 
that  if   they   would    only    keep    their 
houses    cleaner   they    would    have   so 
much  more  self-respect      Poor  things, 
their  husbands  spend  so  much  on  drink; 
they  would  be  quite  well  off  If  it  were 
not  for  that.    Well,  to  go  on  with  my 
day,   we  liave  luncheon   at  two,  and 
usually  people  drop  in — the  afternoon 
is  consequently  rather  short    We  have 
had  a  lecture  once  a  week  at  Lady 
Samuelson's — a   very  clever  Jewess^- 
this  summer,  on  the  French  Symbolists, 
and  so  far  I  haven't  missed  one:  tea 
sometimes   out   more  often   at   home. 
People  generally  come,  and  then  there 
are  the  children,  or  I  should  read  till 
dinner-time:  one  does  get  very  little 
time  for  that.      I  am  afraid  we  usually 
dine  out  but  not  frivolous  or  stupid 
dinners— occasionally     duty     ones    of 
course,  but  there  is  surely  no  harm  in 
exchanging  ideas  with  intelligent  peo< 
pie.      One  is  sometimes  depressed,  but 
you  wouldn't  be  human  if  you  weren't 
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aod  one  can't  eat  one's  cake  and  have 
it,  and  would  you  say  better  not  have 
the  cake  at  all?  I  allow  one  does  a  lit- 
tle too  much,  and  consequently  /  get 
tired  and  cross  sometimes.  But  when 
you  talk  about  perjuring  yourself  in  so- 
ciety, my  dear  Delia,  you  are  tiresome. 
You  cannot  carry  on  a  really  amusing 
conversation  without  a  certain  amount 
of  fagon  de  purler,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
trying  things  about  country  people — 
they  are  so  impossibly  literal.  They 
don't  understand  poor  me  a  bit!  As 
Robert  Wharton  says,  you  have  to 
translate  yourself  to  them,  and  that  is 
so  tiring.  I  often  don't  mean  what  I 
say;  am  I  a  sinner  if  I  don't?  It  is 
absurd  always  to  be  taken  aii  pied  de  la 
lettre.  One  really  must  take  life  as  it 
comes,  and  do  not  please  say  those  hor- 
rible things  about  seeing  people  at  par- 
ties as  they  are,  or  I  shall  really  think 
you  are  getting  morbid.  I  don't  be- 
lieve if  you  were  not  alone  you  would 
think  of  these  things.  If  you  did  think 
of  them  in  London,  it  was  probably  be- 
cause you  didn't  go  out  enough.  You 
must  be  in  the  swim  to  enjoy  it — if  not, 
you  criticize;  with  a  lot  of  people  it's 
sour  grapes.  You  must  forgive  my 
saying,  but  living  in  the  country  does 
tend  to  make  people  narrow;  you  don't 
rub  shoulders  enough  with  diflTerent 
sorts  of  people.  After  all,  the  greatest 
people  have  lived  in  towns — unless  you 
are  thinking  of  poets.  I  know  they 
are  supposed  to  be  inspired  only  by  na- 
ture! I  shall  have  to  think  you  enjoy 
being  a  swan  amongst  a  lot  of  geese  if 
you  persist  in  glorifying  the  country 
neighbor.  My  dear,  you  knew  they  are 
impossible.  There  Is  a  Mrs.  Warren 
living  near  Longlands,  whom  I  had  to 
call  on  as  she  married  some  relation  of 
Jack's,  who  had  never  heard  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw  or  Bume-Jones!  After  all, 
you  can't  talk  about  nothing  but  black- 
berry jam.  I  do  like  people  with  some 
intellect,  however  small.  Now  I  want 
to  know  what  good  you  do  by  living  in 


the  country  alone.  For  all  I  know  you 
may  visit  the  poor  people  all  day,  and 
then  I  should  quite  understand  your 
feeling  sup^rior  to  poor  wicked  me,  who 
only  visits  them  once  a  week.  I  know 
jou  garden  a  lot,  but  that  is  to  you 
what  going  to  an  amusing  dinner  is  to 
me.  It's  your  form  of  pleasure.  One 
thing  seems  to  be  as  good  as  another. 
We  haven't  all  the  same  tastes.  Every- 
body couldn't  apiHreciate  your  sort  of 
life,  as  so  many  people  like  to  be  ac- 
tive and  busy  about  something — ^not  al- 
ways amusement,  and  one  can't  always 
blame  them  for  this.  Well,  I  haven't 
written  such  a  long  letter  since  my 
teens,  and  I've  kept  Mrs.  Gator  w  aiting 
in  the  drawing-room  ten  minutes  while 
I  finished  it  No,  but  really,  DeUa,  I 
am  positive  monotony  is  not  good  for 
any  one,  and  you  cannot  deny  that 
country  life  \a  monotonous.  It  would 
do  you  good  and  me  good  if  you  ran  up 
here  occasionally  and  stopped  with  us 
for  a  night  or  two.  You  might  just  see 
one  of  the  serious  repertoire  plays  and 
look  up  some  friends.  Do  think  of  it, 
and  you'll  appreciate  the  country  much 
more  if  you  have  a  f^w  days  in  town. 
I  won't  ask  you  to  leave  the  garden  in 
summer,  but  in  the  winter  you  can't 
find  a  really  good  excuse. — Yours  lov- 
ingly, Clementine^ 

P.S.— By  the  bye,  the  Darlingtons,  I 
find  are  neighbors  of  yours.  Do  look 
them  up  later.  She's  quite  fascinat- 
ing. 

From  Delia  to  Clementine. 
My  dear  Clem, — I  am  afraid  in  my 
last  letter  to  you  I  must  have  appeared 
complacent  and  condemnatory,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  asked  me  in  yours  this 
terrible  question — "What  good  do  you 
do?"  But  you  must  remember  you 
first  challenged  my  way  of  life,  and 
continue  to  challenge  it.  I  naturally 
retort  d  qvi  le  dites  voue  in  the  true 
feminine  personal  manner.  Let  me 
then,  hastily  assure  you  that  I  do  no 
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good  actively  or  consciously.    I  don't 
visit  the  poor  every  day;  I  don't  cul- 
tivate my  mind  as  much  as  you  would 
have  me  do.      I  haven't  a  husband  and 
children  to  work  for,  and  you  may  well 
ask  what  do  I  do.      It  Is  difficult  to 
answer  you   satisfactorily.       I  expect 
you  think  I  am  a  loafer,  and  lead  a  sort 
of  doUse  far  niente  existence,  without 
thinking  of  to-morrow  or  even  chang- 
ing my  gown  for  dinner.      Well,  there's 
method  in  my  pottering.      It's  the  rou- 
tine of  my  day  that  I  love — I  Impose 
rules  and  regulations  on  my^elf  that 
cannot  be  broken.  I  am  very  busy — ^you 
would  say — about  nothing,  but.  then  I 
think  many  of  my  friends  in  London 
are  even  busier — about  nothing.    I  re- 
fuse   to    ask    myself    the    question, 
*' Where  does  this  gardening  lead  to? 
What  is  the  outcome  of  it  all?"    And 
yet  you  think  I  am  morbid.      In  the 
summer  what  do  I  do?    The  day  is  not 
long  enough,  though  the  sun  rises  at 
five  and  sets  at  eight    Roses  that  have 
blown  and  seed-pods  must  be  cut  oft  to 
prolong  their  flowering  period — ^water- 
ing early  in  the  morning  or  evening — 
weeding  always,  and  picking  fruit— at- 
tending  to   bees   and   animals:   it   all 
takes  time.    Then  an  hour  or  so  merely 
of  contemplation.      Are  you  shocked? 
I  drink  in  to  the  full  all  the  beauty  that 
surrounds  me,  and  I  like  to  think  that 
I  absorb  for  the  winter.    Those  spring 
and  summer  days,  and  golden  autumn 
ones,  are  never  lost  to  me.      I  enjoy 
them  as  much  In  retrospect  on  a  win- 
ter's day,  as  I  sit  over  a  wood  fire  with 
a  garden  catalogue  on  my  knee,  dream- 
ing of.  what  will  be,  and  living  over 
again    special    days    and   hours    that, 
though  past,  still  "vibrate  In  the  mem- 
ory."   All  these  joys  solitude  can  give. 
And  I  like  to  think,  though  this  sounds 
fatuous,  that  if  you  are  always  absorb- 
ing beauty,  you  may  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent radiate  it,  like  sohie  substances  we 
know  of.      Don't  you  think  that  by  be- 
ing at  peace   with  yourself  and   the 


world  generally,  you  may  be  of  greater 
use  than  somebody  doing  active  work, 
but  in  continual  war  with  everything 
as  I  was — struggling  always  vainly  to 
overcome  repugnances,  and,  on  the 
principle  that  that  which  is  nasty  is 
good  for  you,  sticking  to  it.  Some 
.  people  I  know  thought  me  rather  cow- 
ardly to  run  away,  but  then  they  didn't 
realize  the  number  of  years  I  fought 
with  myself  against  running  away;  but 
in  the  end  I  could  conscientiously  say 
that  I  had  no  obligations  strong  enough 
to  hold  me,  so  aw^y  I  came.  That  is 
three  years  ago,  and  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  repenting. 

When  you  say   my   life  is   not  for 
every  one,  I  assent,  alas,  that  is  sol 
People  are  born,  especially  nowadays, 
restless,  also  energetic  in  many  worthy 
ways,  and  their  energies  must  be  em- 
ployed.     The  contemplative  life  would 
be  impossible  for  them,  though  a  con- 
templative life  and  a  country  life  are 
not  synonymous.    I  allow,  too,  that  if 
you  stlH  enjoy  balls  and  parties  and  see- 
ing a  great  many  people,  the  harm  is 
much  less;  keenness  about  anything  is  a' 
good  in  Itself.      But  how  often  is  this 
not  the  case.  Frequently,  as  you  know, 
society  is  pursued  as  an  arduous  pro- 
fession, from  a  sense  that  you  must  be 
everywhere  and  be  seen  everywhere  (I 
believe  the  nightmare  of  dropping  out 
to  be  a  terrible  one),  or  to  pass  the  time 
that  would  otherwise  hang  heavily  on 
your  hands.      When  I  see  these  anx- 
lou»-looklng  people  struggling  in   the 
chaos  to  keep  up  appearances,  to  l)e  In 
two  places  at  once,  to  outshine  their 
neighbors  in  beauty,  clothes,  or  Intel- 
lect, I  do  feel  a  desperate  longing  to 
urge  them  to  cease  their  troubling,  and 
turn  elsewhere  for  contentment,  as  tiiey 
surely  will  never  find  it  there. 

Then  you  fear,  dear  Glem,  that  I 
don't  see  enough  "different  sorts"  of 
people.  Tou  imply  that  one  can  only 
know  the  world  by  going  round  it. 
Now,  1  have  seldom  met  people  more 
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carlously  Ignorant  of  the  countries 
they  have  visited  than  sailors  and  dip- 
lomats, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  reflective  countryman,  from  his 
quiet  comer  of  the  earth,  may  have  a 
fuller  understanding  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  and  a  more  profound  insight 
into  life  generally,  than  your  friend  the 
Londoner  who  "rubs  shoulders"  with 
twenty  or  thirty  different  sorts  of  peo- 
ple in  a  day.  He  doesn't  do  much 
more  than  **rub  shoulders,"  and  his 
outlook  is  not  broadened  by  the  pro- 
cess. Do  you  believe  that  enlargement 
of  mind  is  the  necessary  concomitant 
of  seeing  a  lot  of  people? 

I  feel  that  life  in  towns  can  never  be 
spacious  enough  for  the  development  I 
want  to  see.  Whether  it  be  the  poorer 
class,  actually  and  physically  stifled 
and  stunted  for  want  of  room,  or  the 
professional  class,  always  hurried  and 
anxious,  spending  their  lives  in  tubes 
and  'buses,  doing  some  dreary  routine 
work  that  dulls  all  originality  or  imag- 
ination out  of  them,  absolutely  starved 
for  beauty  and  yet  completely  resigned; 
and  then  the  upper  class,  morally  stifled 
by  the  crowded  artificial  idle  lives  they 
lead.  It's  like  a  world  of  badly  for- 
ested trees — they  none  of  them  grow 
to  their  full  capacity.  I  have  seen  peo- 
ple transplanted  from  the  town  to  the 
country  recover  in  a  wonderful  way 
from  this  sort  of  town  sickness.  I 
protest,  too,  against  the  loss  of  all  the 
elemental  qualities  in  the  town-bred 
being,  and  the  acquiring  of  artificial 
ones.  London  is  now  a  mass  of 
trouble-saving  appliances,  but  here  in 
the  country  we  are  exactly  as  we  were 
perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  very 
seldom  ask  my  friends  down,  on  ac- 
count of  their  hypersensitlveness  to 
what  they  consider  discomfort.  There 
are  some  who  welcome  the  change  of 
atmosphere,  and  who  think  it  for  a 
time  amusing.  But  most  of  them  art 
poltroons.  They  fear  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  the  dew  is  spoken  of  as  some  in- 
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sidious  danger,  my  stone  floors  terrify- 
ing, my  beautiful  drinking-water  from 
a  spring  in  the  copse,  pure  as  crystal 
and  golden  as  the  apples  of  Hesperides, 
they  fear  as  germinous,  and  send  for 
bottles  of  Malvern  water  by  the  next 
post!  Sometimes  the  spirit  of  the  pros- 
elytizer  comes  to  me,  and  I  feel  I  must 
at  any  cost  make  people  realize  what 
they  miss  and  misunderstand.  At  mo- 
ments these  poor,  deluded  beings  ap- 
pear to  me  almost  incredible — mad. 
Those  I  mean  who  have  the  choice  of 
a  town  or  country  life.  It  may  be  at 
some  peaceful  time,  standing  in  my 
meadow,  as  the  sun  disappears  behind 
the  western  hills,  leaving  a  primrose 
sky,  and  the  cows  luminous  in  the  af- 
ter-glow become  strangely  visible 
against  the  heavy  elm-trees:  no  sound 
but  of  their  munching,  and  perhaps  the 
cry  of  a  bird  in  the  copse.  It  Is  inef- 
fable peace.  Then  a  curious  revulsiou 
of  thought  to  Tottenham  Ck>urt  Road 
will  sweep  across  me,  or  perhaps  of 
T^ondon  under  what  might  be  consid- 
ered the  best  conditions — a  brilliant 
dinner-party  in  a  beautiful  house, 
where  you  are  almost  drugged  by  the 
smell  of  Bond  Street  roses  on  the  din- 
ner-table, and  a  band  discourses  tact- 
fully  in  the  distance,  but  not  loud 
enough  to  drown  the  alternately  pro- 
found and  witty  remarks  of  the  new 
Cabinet  Minister  who  happens  to  be 
your  neighbor  at  dinner;  and  even  thus, 
I  say,  "Is  it  possible?" 

You  are  very  dear  to  ask  me  to  come 
to  you  in  the  winter  time.  Ah!  Clem- 
entine, you  don't  really  love  the  coun- 
try if  you  love  it  only  in  summer.  It 
is  as  if  you  loved  your  friend  only  in 
her  best  gown.  To  me  the  country  In 
winter  is  more  beautiful,  more  i)eaceful 
and  more  intimate;  there  is  a  restraint 
about  it  which  never  tires,  and  the 
forms  it  reveals  in  leafless  trees  and 
the  color  in  trunks  and  underwood  is 
Infinitely  more  lovely  and  suggestive 
than  the  profusion  of  summer.      But  it 
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is  because  people  do  not  know  this  win- 
ter country  that  they  speak  of  it  as  im- 
possible.   Fou  see  only  muddy  lanes, 
brown  hedges  and  leafless  trees,  often 
a  gray  sky,  and  you  inquire  no  fur- 
ther.     I  like  the  mud  and  general  tem- 
pestuousness,    and   the   effort   that  is 
called  forth  to  meet  it.      I  am  afraid  I 
am  demoralized  by  going  op  even  for 
a  few  days  to  London;  when  I  get  back, 
after  the  first  Joy  of  the  contrast,  1 
feel  weary  and  perhaps  a  little  bored. 
My  serenity  has  left  me  for  the  time 
being  and  I  can  no  longer  sit  and  throw 
stones  in  the  pond.       But  perhaps  1 
will  come  up  one  day  just  to  see  the 
children.      As  to  monotony,  if  you  live 
very  close  to  nature,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing.      Man*  made  monotony,  ab 
I  fancy  you  sometimes  realize.      Why, 
the  monotony  of  the  lives  of  such  peo- 
ple as  the  poor  Winchflelds  hurts  one 
to  think  of:  the  London  season,  with 
country   house-parties  every   Saturday 
to  Monday;  Ascot,  a  foreign  watering- 
place;    Scotland,    shooting-parties;    the 
Riviera  or  Egypt;  and  then  they  begin 
all  over  again. 

No,  I  haven't  met  the  Darlingtons — 
I  don't  fancy  they  are  here  much.  You 
speak  of  them  as  neighbors — but  that  is 
your  motor-car  mind;  to  my  donkey- 
cart  mind,  fourteen  miles  might  just  as 
well  be  France!  The  Darlingtons  are 
very  much  "the  county."  and  I  don't 
see  much  of  that  I  happen  to  live  in  a 
house  that  Is  not  called  on!  You 
amused  me  about  your  Mrs.  Warren. 
How  refreshing  she  must  be.  I  should 
like  to  know  her.  How  is  it  you  are 
not  satiated  by  persons  who  discuss 
Bernard  Shaw?  I  regret  to  say  he  has 
pierced  here,  so  surely  with  you  he 
must  be  almost  *'vieuw  feu,'*  I  cling  to 
the  thought  of  my  country  friends  as 
one  clings  to  late  summer  days,  because 
one  knows  they  are  passing  and  that 
modem  conditions,  rapid  transit  by  mo- 
tor-cars, the  possibility  of  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  everything  and  the  other 


end  of  nowhere,  must  eventually  de- 
stroy the  type.  I  do  not  consider  my 
society  perfect  Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
narrow — that  is  its  strength.  There 
are  small-minded  old  maids,  who  inter- 
est themselves  in  church  matters  and 
agitate  to  remove  the  more  broad 
minded  from  their  cures,  also  inter- 
lopers in  the  shape  of  sham  feudal  la- 
dies, and  hypocritical  and  complacent 
country  gentlemen  of  the  Tory  persua- 
sion. But  on  the  whole  my  neighbors 
are  sane  and  restful — ^some  of  them 
very  simple  and  single-minded,  and  be- 
cause the  real  person  is  always  inter- 
esting these  people  always  interest  me. 
But  beyond  all,  the  children  of  the 
country  are  the  greatest  object-lesson. 
Compared  to  the  children  brought  up 
in  towns  they  are  of  a  different  tribe; 
their  perfect  simplicity,  self-reliance 
and  keen,  unspoilt  interest  in  every- 
thing, from  the  first  primrose  bud  to  a 
tea-party  at  the  Vicarage,  is  the  great- 
est joy  to  see. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  in 
your  last  letter,  though  it  is  often  made, 
that  "one  thing  is  as  good  as  another." 
Gardening  ia  my  form  of  pleasure,  but 
if  you  find  in  the  occupation  you  love 
best  something  that  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  patience,  trouble  and  knowl- 
edge (it  isn't  all  pottering  with  a  pair 
of  scissors),  that  pursuit  appears  to  me 
to  have  some  intrinsic  value.      Perhaps 
we  may  be  all  on  the  hunt  for  pleasure, 
or  at  all  events,  we  are  animated  by 
the  natural  desire  for  happiness,  but 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  In  the 
pleasures  we  pursue.      Ix)ndon  people, 
so  many  of  them,  put  the  said  Pleasure 
with  a  big  P  in  the  forefront  of  their 
ideals.      1  know  many  people  who  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  ask  themselves 
the  question:    "How  are  we  going  to 
amuse   ourselves   to-day?"   and   it  de- 
feats its  own  end.    In  the  country  we 
take  things  much  more  as  they  come, 
knowing  that  the  day  will  bring  some- 
thing interesting  or  beautiful  to  light. 
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amongst  perhaps  some  tiresome  hap- 
penings from  which  even  country  peo- 
ple are  not  exempt  Since  I  have  lived 
here,  I  feel  certain  that  the  less  you 
depend  on  human  beings  for  your  happi- 
ness, the  greater  will  be  your  peace  of 
mind.  I  don't  mean  that  they  should 
play  no  part  in  the  scheme  of  life,  but 
that  it  should  be  in  juster  proportion. 
To  put  your  whole  trust  in  them  (as  in 
Princes)  is  to  create  for  yourself  a 
restless  and  empty  old  age. 

Nature  is  so  impersonal  and  yet  so 
friendly  that  you  cannot  feel  lonely. 
Compare  being  alone  in  a  wood  or  on 
the  downs  with  being  alone  in  a  crowd, 
and  if  you  have  ever  had  these  expe- 
periences,  I  think  you  will  uudei'stand 
what  I  mean. 

I  was,  as  you  know,  filled  with  mis- 
givings about  everything.  Now  life 
appears  to  me  so  much  simpler  and  eas- 
ier to  understand.  I  see  things  as  they 
are.  The  supreme  merit  of  country 
life  is  that  it  can  give  inward  repose, 
which,  after  all,  is  what  we  all  want, 
only  we  don't  know  how  to  set  about 
finding  it 

The  week  of  the  20th  is  rather  a  gay 
one  for  me.  On  the  22nd  I  am  taking 
my  archaeological  class  to  see  a  Priory 

^e  National  Beylew. 


near  here,  and  on  the  23rd  I  have  a 
small  gathering  of  my  charming  neigh- 
bors in  the  garden,  and  we  shall  shoot 
with  bows  and  arrows — nothing  to  do 
with  the  German  Invasion,  merely 
early  Victorian  !r-Your  affectionate 

Delia. 

Clementine  to  Delia. 
Dtareat, — 1  will  turn  up  if  all's  well 
on  Friday.  Talk  about  engagements, 
I  shall  not  worry  in  future  about  your 
hermit's  existence!  Would  you  rather 
1  didn't  bring  Pauline?  I  can  do  with- 
out her. — Yours  lovingly,    Clementine, 

Delia  to  Clementine. 
Dear  Clem, — Don't  bring  a  maid  if 
she  is  a  treasure,  because  she  will  give 
warning  after  a  night  spent  here — a 
self-respecting  servant  would  regard 
our  way  of  life  as  **not  fit"  I  shall 
expect  you  by  the  3  o'clock. — Yours, 

Delia. 

Telegram.    Replu  Paid. 
So  sorry,  forgot  Court  Concert,  Fri- 
day.     Can  you  have  me  Saturday  for 
the  day?    Want  bring  Robert  Wharton 
in  his  motor.  Clementine. 

Reply. 
So  sorry — Saturday  impossible  after 
all.  DeUa. 
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CHAPTBR  XXII. 

At  first  it  seemed  to  Silence  that  she 
was  rich  Indeed.  There  was  peace  in 
the  home  and  constant  companionship. 
Those  stormy  clouds  which  had  gath- 
ered over  the  Farm  had  melted  away, 
and  every  apprehension  slumbered.  As 
for  Nasshiter,  helpless  in  the  shackles 
his  own  deed  had  cast  about  him,  he 
consumed  his  heart  in  vain  euTy  and 
rage  alone  in  his  bleak  house  on  Hauks 
FeU. 

When  "Mester  Whinnery"  called  on 
rent  days,  as  fine  a  figure  of  a  young 


and  capable  farmer  as  grudging  looks 
could  shrink  from,  Nasshiter  was  ob- 
sequious. But  Silver's  stem  brow 
would  confront  him  with  a  memory  of 
his  deed,  and  the  receipt  having  been 
written  out  by  Nasshiter's  shaking 
hand,  he  would  curtly  turn  on  his  heel 
and  leave  without  word  or  salutation. 
When  lie  had  gone  Nasshiter  would  bit- 
terly reflect  that  he  had  escaped  from 
prosecution  and  prison  only  through 
the  contemptuous  clemency  of  those  he 
had  injured. 
After  the  marriage  of  Silver  and  Si- 
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lence,  when  Silver  adopted  the  name 
of  Whlnnery  for  good,  the  man  took 
to  secret  drinking,  and  in  his  cups 
would  torment  his  mind  and  memory 
to  find  if  any  means  remained  by 
which  he  might  still  satisfy  his 
vengeance. 

Amongst  other  causes  for  his  envious 
regret  was  the  renewed  and  added  pros- 
perity in  the  Farm. 

Silver  was  s^tirred  and  mentally  stim- 
ulated by  those  very  changes  in  the  in- 
dustrial and  political  world  which  had 
helped  to  crush  the  life  and  hope  out  of 
his  adopted  father.  He  took  no  impos- 
sible long-sighted  view  of  an  improving 
future,  but  kept  the  open  mind  of  the 
travelled  man.  He  had  seen  man^ 
things  that  differed  essentially  from 
the  routine  of  work  at  the  Farm;  but 
the  warm  earth,  he  perceived,  had  room 
for  different  processes  and  differing 
opinions  and  manners,  and  the  good 
sun  shone  over  all;  if  change  was  com- 
ing he  was  young  and  could  adapt  him- 
self; more  than  that,  he  could  find  heart 
to  trust  and  glean  his  chance  from  It 
True,  his  education  was  limited,  though 
it  had  been  the  best  old  Whlnnery  could 
give;  but  his  intellectual  gifts  were  con- 
siderable, and  he  was  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  help  towards  improv- 
ing and  widening  his  farming  knowl- 
edge that  came  in  his  way. 

As  far  as  the  Farm  work  went.  Si- 
lence was  his  helpmate  and  auxiliary, 
while  in  his  home-life  she  gave  him  a 
perfect  setting  for  a  laborious  and  en- 
ergetic existence. 

For  a  time  Silence  was  content.  It 
took  weeks,  even  months,  for  the 
glamour  of  this  long-desired  companion- 
ship— the  old-accustomed  uses  folded 
sweetly,  strangely,  at  the  heart  of  the 
new — to  fade  away;  but  inevitably,  in 
time,  she  began  to  awaken  to  her  own 
relation  to  this  amazing  dream -like  ex- 
istence, predominated  over  by  the  fig- 
ure of  a  beloved  husband.  Had  Si- 
lence, for  example,  been  an  exacting 


woman,  she  might  have  found  an  object 
for  jealousy  in  his  work.  But  it  had 
become  to  her  an  established  babit  to 
take  the  lower  place  at  the  table  of  life's 
bounties;  if  her  husband's  caresses 
were  rare,  and  he,  ever  since  the  mar- 
riage, a  graver,  a  more  abstracted  and 
preoccupied  man  than  she  had  known, 
that,  at  first,  did  not  too  much  afiUct 
her.  She,  on  her  side,  was  feeling  her 
way  amidst  the  complexities  and  novel- 
ties of  her  situation.  Never  having 
regarded  herself  as  the  one  beloved  and 
worshipped  woman,  she  could  hardly 
aspire  to  the  position. 

But  by  and  by  she  remarked  a  change 
in  Silver,  a  change  that  she  instinc- 
tively felt  had  not  its  roots  in  the 
seven  years  of  his  sea-faring  life. 
Those  years  had  set  a  mark  upon  his 
face,  his  build,  his  carriage.  The 
change  she  was  beginning  to  note 
sprang  from  the  heart's  experience, 
from  a  realm  in  her  husband's  life  \n 
which  she  had  no  part,  but  to  which, 
as  a  wife,  she,  of  all  others,  should  have 
held  the  key.  Measuring  things  by 
that  gauge  of  reticence  to  which  her 
father's  temperament  had  habituated 
her,  she  began  to  realize  how  notable  a 
portion  of  Silver's  experience  was  be- 
yond the  touch  of  her  finger,  isolated 
from  her,  a  lonely  triate  domain 
wherein  all  the  poetry  and  deeper  feel- 
ings of  his  nature  mournfully  clung  to- 
gether and  breathed  hushed  thooghts 
one  to  another  over  a  sad  i>eipetnal 
banquet  of  regret. 

She  knew  this  by  many  small  signs. 
The  name  of  Nanna  had  fallen  into  a 
disuse  as  utter  and  complete  am  in  the 
days  of  her  father's  command.  Silver 
would  have  explained  this  to  himself, 
with  reference  to  a  fulfilment  of  his 
marriage  vow  of  faithfulness.  Silence 
knew  better.  Her  love  for  him  in- 
structed her  in  his  love  for  that  other. 
The  name  would  not  bear  utterance 
from  his  tongue;  the  topic  waa  too  liv- 
ing for  expression;  it  was  hidden  deep, 
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deep  down,  and  in  that  d^th  was  Jeal- 
ously treasored. 

By  and  by  it  began  to  appear  as 
though  the  presence  of  Nanna — ^In  the 
thought  of  her — ^was  peri>etually  with 
them.  She  flitted  through  the  passages 
before  them,  passed  through  doors  just 
as  they  two  entered,  watched  them 
from  comers  beyond  their  range  of 
view,  moved  In  the  next  chamber  be- 
yond their  sight  It  was  a  heavy  ob- 
session which  each  was  conscious  of  in 
the  other. 

In  time  Silence  noticed  a  new  thing. 
Silver  was  taking  refuge  from  this 
haunting  vision,  not  in  his  wife,  but 
in  his  work.  That  hardened  him  a 
little;  his  preoccupation  began  uncon- 
sciously to  exclude  her.  By  the  then 
law  of  the  land,  the  whole  of  her  prop- 
erty was  now  vested  in  him,  and  her 
position  in  the  Farm  was  in  very^  fact 
secondary.  Not  that  such  a  thought 
in  its  naked  ruthlessness  passed  his 
mind;  he  knew  the  Farm  was  his,  but 
scrupulously  regarded  her  as  mistress. 
When  the  weight  of  the  law,  however, 
adjusts  the  aspect  of  a  thing,  the  ordi- 
nary man  is  unconsciously  prepossessed 
by  that  aspect  The  law  gave  Silence's 
property  to  him  with  her  hand.  He 
might  waste  it  if  he  would.  He 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  enhancing  it 
But  this  was  not  as  in  the  first  weeks 
of  his  return  and  before  his  relation  to 
Silence  had  been  defined,  for  the  sake 
of  Silence,  for  the  sake  of  bygone  ties 
and  gentle  grateful  reminders.  It  was 
for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself  and  a 
man's  ambition  in  achievement  and 
a  man's  determination  to  succeed  and 
to  keep  himself  and  family  high  and 
dry  beyond  the  chances  of  ill-fortune. 
Absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  and  de- 
signs, he  less  and  less  remembered  to 
explain  to  Silence  the  processes  by 
which  he  came  to  his  conclusions,  the 
discoveries  he  made  through  books  and 
papers,  or  by  inquiry  amongst  other 
farmers.  It  was  not  that  he  hid  things 


from  her,  it  was  simply  that  he  forgot 
He  was  never  anything  but  kind;  there 
were  no  slights.  He  had  a  quiet  af- 
fection for  her,  and  a  reverence  which 
showed  tn  his  bearing.  He  was  scru- 
pulous to  perform  the  duty  of  a  hus- 
band as  he  had  conceived  it  But  he 
was  not  and  never  had  been  her  lover. 
Ck>nfldences  did  not  flow  naturally  and 
spontaneously  between  them  as  the 
converse  between  two  parts  of  one 
mind,  and  therefore,  when  ambition 
in  his  work  settled  upon  him  as  a  mo- 
tive, he  continually  forgot  to  impart  the 
counsel  of  his  heart  to  the  woman  he 
had  married. 

Silence  in  her  remotest  thought  would 
not  allow  herself  to  complain;  she  had 
Silver  with  her,  and  was  not  that 
enough?  Nevertheless,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  her  hands  fell  upon  her 
knees  in  utter  lassitude,  when — ^the 
fight  for  Silver's  interests  being  over — 
the  burden  of  life  seemed  suddenly  and 
strangely  beyond  her  carrying.  This 
was  because  in  the  region  of  the  affec- 
tions there  was  restraint,  binding  where 
there  should  have  been  expansion. 
And  as  the  spring  of  the  year  follow- 
ing their  marriage  advanced,  a  restless- 
ness of  mind  and  body  overtook  her, 
and  she  was  unable  to  keep  constantly 
at  the  routine  of  daily  work.  She 
wanted  to  roam  over  the  hills  or  by  the 
shore.  And  on  Sunday  afternoons  slie 
would  leave  Jinny  Tiflin  in  command, 
and  would  steal  away  for  two  or  three 
hours  at  a  time. 

Sometimes  on  week-days,  when  her 
husband  had  the  cart  out,  and  particu- 
larly if  he  were  driving  Arinseat  way, 
he  would  take  her  with  him  for  a  cer- 
tain distance,  and  she  would  get  down 
where  she  chose  and  begin  her  lonely 
ramble. 

"I  *st  walk  over  the  Knot  and  Just 
drop  down  into  the  village,"  she  would 
say. 

There  was  a  homely  spot,  a  field,  or 
rather  a  three-cornered  patch  of  green 
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of  BO  agricultural  profit,  which  she 
loved.  It  was  hedged  about  by  high 
straggling  hedges  and  on  one  side  by 
a  low  wall;  on  the  upper  part— for  it  lay 
on  a  gentle  ascent  half-way  down  the 
Knot — ^was  a  thicket  Against  the 
lower  hedge  was  a  right-of-way,  but 
the  passengers  were  few  and  scarcely 
interfered  with  the  quiet  The  field 
was  entered  by  a  gap  in  the  wall,  which 
was  protected  by  a  step  and  a  little 
gate  of  wood  that  opened  on  iron  hinges  * 
set  into  the  stones. 

The  ground  of  the  patch  was  poor 
and  scattered  over  with  rocky  debris, 
but  time  had  softly  covered  this  with 
a  bright  closely-woven  carpet  of  short 
grass  and  trefoil,  of  the  yellow  pim- 
pernel and  the  lady's  finger,  of  wild 
thyme  and  the  eyebright  Here  and 
there  were  pleasant  turfy  tuffets 
whereon  the  wagtail  or  the  lark  loved 
to  perch.  And  all  about  the  green  and 
fragrant,  peaceful,  sunlit  spot,  rabbits 
would  sit  and  bask  with  brown  rounded 
backs,  and  sensitive  ears  pink  in  the 
warm  bright  light. 

Silence  loved  the  lonely  companion- 
able place,  and  would  gratefully  turn 
from  the  wide  glory  of  the  Bay  and 
mountains    to    this    hedged-up    patch, 
whose  furthest  limit  was  a  thicket — so 
still  and  homely,  so  emerald  green,  was 
this  spot,  where  the  birds  and  conies 
were  at  peace,  and  where  the  smaller 
intimate  thoughts  of  the  heart  found  it 
easy  to  escape  and  rest  in  nature.     She 
would  creep  up  to  the  rise  near  the 
thicket  humbly  hoping  that  the  living 
things    might    stay    and    let    her    sit 
amongst  them  and  watch  their  ways. 
Something  in  the  field  reminded  her  of 
love,  of  hearthside  love  and  the  home. 
She  did  not  say  it  to  herself,  but  felt 
it  so— felt  that  she  was  lonely  in  her 
life,  and  that  if  the  birds  and  the  rab- 
bits had  stayed  when  she  came  and  had 
understood  her  love  for  them,  the  lone- 
liness would  be  a  littie  eased.      When 
all  the  living  things  had  flown  or  scut- 


tled off  through  the  hedge  to  the 
thicket,  she  would  sit  quiet  looking  at 
the  place  where  they  had  vanished,  cer- 
tain that  scores  of  innocent  bright  eyes 
watched  her  from  the  hiding-places, 
and  waited  for  her  to  be  gone,  so  that 
they  might  come  again  into  the  sun- 
shine and  sit  upon  the  fragrant  tuffets 
of  thyme  and  trefoil  and  lady*s-finger 
and  pimpernel.  Even  thus,  when  left 
alone  and  deserted,  she  loved  the  close- 
clipping  warm  peace  of  the  place,  feel- 
ing it  to  be  as  a  nursery  when  tbe 
day  is  done  and  the  children  are  In 
bed. 

One  warm  afternoon — the  morning 
had  been  cloudy,  but  the  sky  had 
cleared — she  sat  for  some  time  in  the 
little  field,  her  thoughts  flowing  in  a 
sunless  stream  through  dim  channels. 
She  hoped  nothing,  expected  notliing, 
her  heart  was  almost  too  weary  to  carry 
wishes,  or  even  the  sense  of  loss.  She 
knew  she  was  very,  very  lonely,  but 
even  loneliness  is  lulled  at  times  by 
quietude.  Her  thoughts  went  on  and 
on,  just  softly  murmuring  and  saying 
no  plain  word.  She  rose  unwillingly 
at  last  to  walk  towards  Arinseat  shore, 
as  far  as  the  workshop  of  Rennie  the 
boat-builder,  and  the  few  houses  which 
formed  the  village.  Silver  would  await 
her  there,  and  there  she  found  him  and 
mounted  the  cart  and  sat  by  llim  si- 
lently all  the  way  home. 

"I  didna  think  it  wad  be  sic  a  fine 
day  as  it  makes,"  said  Silver  as  he 
helped  her  to  her  seat;  **I  thought  it 
wad  have  thrown  a  shower  or  two.** 

"Aye.  It  has  put  us  off  wi*  a  little," 
was  her  reply. 

And  beyond  this  there  was  no  speech 
between  them.  Both  were  engrossed; 
Silver,  in  the  thought  of  some  impor- 
tant transaction  that  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  owner  of  the  farm 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Arinseat  Tower; 
and  Silence,  In  that  thinking  which  is 
no  more  than  a  dreaming  web  of  mel- 
ancholy.     But  when  they  reached  tbe 
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Farm  and  ber  husband  lifted  her  from 
the  cart,  she  burst  into  a  sudden  gush 
of  tears,  and  running  from  him  into  the 
house,  sought  Jinny  Tiffin,  into  whose 
arms  she  cast  herself  in  a  storm  of 
sobs.  Silver's  cheek  had  reddened  with 
an  inexplicable  sense  of  guilt,  and 
throwing  the  reins  on  the  horse's  neck, 
he  shouted  for  John  and  followed  her 
anxiously.  He  found  her  in  the 
kitchen;  Jinny  was  holding  her  tenderly 
and  smoothing  her  hair  with  her  old 
work-worn  hands. 

"What!  Whist  lass,  whist!"  cried 
she.  And  in  answer  to  Silver's  alarmed 
questioning  eyes,  "It's  the  mudder  pas- 
sion ta'en  her.'*  said  she. 

In  October,  a  year  and  three  months 
after  their  marriage,  the  whole  world 
was  altered  to  Silver  and  Silence  by  the 
birth  of  a  little  son. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

After  the  birth  of  the  little  Silver,  a 
couple  of  years  of  prosperity  and  peace 
passed  over  the  Farm.  Silence  was 
the  mother  of  a  baby  girl  as  well  as  of 
the  sturdy-growing  boy,  and  into  her 
face  had  come  content.  The  husband 
and  wife  had  been  drawn  together  by 
the  minute  ties  of  habit  and  associa- 
tion, and  the  stronger  cords  of  common 
interests.  Their  children's  little  hands 
held  them,  their  boy,  who  ran  from  one 
to  the  other,  calling  "Daddy," 
"Mammy";  their  baby  girl,  whom  Sil- 
ver would  take  from  Silence's  arm  to 
dandle  in  his  own.  If  Silver  looked 
into  the  face  of  his  idolized  son,  the 
shadow  of  the  mother's  might  come 
into  it,  while  the  baby  made  him  laugh 
by  the  quaint  reproduction  of  Silence's 
small  fine-pointed  nose  and  an  old- 
world  air  as  of  established  quietude. 
On  Silence's  part  she  was  ever  seeking 
in  the  children  for  the  features  and  the 
looks  of  their  father. 

"He  braids  [resembles]  o'  thee,"  she 
would  smilingly  assure  her  husband; 
"only  see  the  lile  curls  growing  on  his 


yed,  same  as  thou  hed  when  thou  wast 
Ule." 

Mrs.  Tiffin  spoiled  the  children  con- 
scientioufily  and  habitually,  softening 
her  horse-like  features  and  strenuous 
voice  to  something  drolly  akin  to  the 
dove-like  and  cooing.  John,  however, 
was  the  favorite  with  the  boy.  To  be 
hoisted  slowly  from  the  ground  to  the 
immeasurable  height  of  John's  head, 
was  a  fearsome  joy  to  little  Silver, 
taken  at  first  in  an  open-mouthed 
tremor  as  his  staring  eyes  travelled  all 
the  way  up  the  corduroy  breeches,  the 
coarse  open  shirt  and  fierce  shaggy 
throat,  to  find  at  last  the  mild  bright 
eyes  and  floating  gray  locks,  and  to  be 
planted  shouting  and  laughing  on  the 
bent  shoulders. 

Over  the  cradles  of  their  children  the 
husband  and  wife  tasted  happiness,  and 
in  this  equable  atmosphere  of  aflTec- 
tion,  of  quiet  domesticities,  the  simple 
wayside  nosegay  of  homely  fragrrance 
gathered  as  it  came  day  by  day.  Si- 
lence's nature  thrived  and  expanded.  If 
something  was  still  missing,  the  pres- 
ence and  clinging  of  the  children  made 
up  for  that.  She  had  forgotten  the 
nursery  peace  of  the  three-cornered 
patch,  with  its  happy  birds  and  conies, 
in  sweet  cares  of  her  own.  She  was 
almost  content.  Yet,  at  times,  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  reserved  portions  of 
Silver's  nature  to  which  she  had  not 
the  clue  sighed  through  her  mind,  mak- 
ing  her  feel  as  though  some  invisible 
guest  sat  upon  her  hearth,  towards 
whom  her  hospitable  intention  did  not 
reach,  her  gifts  of  sympathy  and  serv- 
ice failed. 

It  is  from  these  reserved  portions  of 
the  nature  that  'spring  the  great  sur- 
prises of  character,  its  heroisms  and 
disasters.  And  at  last  came  the  inevi- 
table breaking  of  the  peace. 

It  was  a  gray  misty  day  in  spring. 
In  the  morning  Silver  announced  that, 
the  peat  stocks  being  low,  he  mu«t  take 
the  cart  and  replenish  the  store. 
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"Not  to-day,  surely/'  crted  Silence; 
**lt  's  varra  clashy  [wet]  weather,  and 
so  stlU  with  it  It  makes  for  fog. 
.What!  Thou  nlver  knows  when  the  fog 
'11  catch  thee." 

"I  reckon  I  *st  gang  to-day.  There's 
nought  mich  doing.  John'll  come  wi' 
me.  We  'at  not  be  so  long.  I  could 
find  my  way  over  sands  at  mld-neet,  as 
thou  knows.  And  they'll  brog  the  pas- 
sage, too.  of  a  misty  mem  like  tills." 

"Weel,"  said  Silence,  with  an  anxious 
sigh,  "I  'St  be  fain  to  see  thee  back,  If 
gang  thou  mun." 

To  make  the  passage,  Silrer  and 
John  would  take  the  cart  and  horse 
and  drive  to  Blavik  beyond  Spor.  Here 
the  Bay  narrowed  considerably,  and 
from  here  It  was  customary  to  pass 
"over  sands"  to  the  opposite  coast, 
where  lie  the  great  peat-fields  of  Mel- 
mormire. 

On  a  fine  bright  day  the  expedition 
was  no  great  matter,  and  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  seven-mile  crossing 
lower  down  the  Bay,  from  Hestr  Ness 
to  Kalda's  Bank;  this,  at  the  best,  was 
a  risky  undertaking,  entered  upon  daily 
by  the  people  of  the  district  with 
guides  and  caravans,  in  the  interest 
and  necessities  of  commerce — a  kind  of 
magnificent  adventure,  comparable  to 
the  passage  of  Israel  through  the  Red 
Sea. 

At  Blavik  one  sets  out  alone  lu  one's 
cart  and  without  a  guide.  Yet  even  at 
Blavik,  folk  had  tasted  of  perilous  ad- 
venture, ending,  at  times,  fatiilly.  And 
on  misty  days  the  passage,  as  at  Hestr 
Ness,  would  be  marked  out  with 
branches  by  some  responsible  person 
after  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 

Such  they  found  was  the  case  to-day. 
When  they  caine  to  the  shore,  though 
a  belt  of  mist  surrounded  the  hills,  the 
Bay  was  tolerably  clear  and  the  "brogs" 
plainly  to  be  '  seen.  But  it  was  dull 
and  wet,  with  a  fine-falling  rain  and 
gray  skies. 

"It  '11  be  all  reet,"  said  Silver,  glanc- 
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ing    over    the    Bay;    "we    'st    gang. 

"I  godlin,  mester,"  cried  John, 
"there's  storm  wrapped  up  in  the  still- 
ness, I  '11  a-wamd  ye!  Freshets  11 
come  up  and  we  'st  be  cotched." 

"Na,  na,"  said  Silver,  laughing.  "I 
hear  no  sea-call.  Thinks  ta  I  donnot 
know  when  It  maks  for  storm  or  not? 
We'st  hev  no  storm,  I  tell  thee." 

"Weel,  mester.  I  'm  a  prepared 
mon.  It's  in  the  day's  wark.  I  'U 
follow  on,  and  the  Lord  be  wl'  us. 
M'appen  we  're  nobbut  seeking  the 
kingdom.  Here  goes.  And  if  we 
wakken  up  in  Paradise,  praise  Ood  for 
that" 

And  with  a  cheerful  face,  John  set 
the  nose  of  the  horse  towards  the  sands 
and  scrambled  Into  the  cart,  while  Sil- 
ver in  easy  confidence  gathered  up  the 
reins  and,  with  his  fine  face  turning 
hither  and  thither  and  senses  alert 
watched  and  listened  for  the  least  hint 
of  change.  But  the  tide  was  still  at 
the  ebb,  still  drew  noiselessly  away. 
They  drove  over  the  sands  and  through 
the  shallow  waters  of  Kalda's  estuary, 
safely  to  the  opposite  shore. 

There  was  some  little  distance  to 
traverse  before  they  could  reach  the 
peat-fields,  but  the  good  horse  took 
that  part  of  the  Journey  easily. 

"He  goes  varra  merry,"  said  John 
contentedly,  and  glad  to  find  himself  on 
land. 

The  way  took  them  through  great 
moss  flats,  where  was  the  breeding- 
ground  of  the  red-billed  oyster-catcher. 
Flocks  of  that  bird,  with  other  gulls — 
the  great  black-backed  gull,  and 
the  black-headed  gull — swirled  and 
screamed  above  them  as  they  went 

The  scene  was  desolate  and  myste- 
rious under  the  overhanging  silvery 
grayness,  the  mist  had  washed  the 
color  and  sparkle  from  land  and  sea, 
and  lent  to  the  long  lines  of  the  levels 
an  interminable  aspect  of  flatness  and 
space,  dimly  hued.  Even  the  wings 
and  under-parts  of  the  birds  In  flight 
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repeated  the  same  toneless  color,  seem- 
ing as  bits  broken  from  the  gray  sheet 
and  blown  about  in  the  windless  alr» 
their  silver  whiteness  dappled  here  and 
there  with  a  tarnish  of  black,  some- 
thing of  that  tandsh  being  repeated  in 
the  landscape  in  tones  of  dull  sodden 
green.  Dominating  this  mysterious 
scene,  whose  ominous  stillness  the 
wheel  of  pinions  alone  changed  to  life, 
was  the  sullen  pile  of  the  mist-belted 
hill  of  Vedurbroo,  whose  head — a  huge 
brooding  presence  from  which  no  turn 
of  the  way  x>ermitted  escape — hung 
over  them  with  an  overpowering  sug- 
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gestion  of  something  age-long  in  fate 
and  secrecy. 

A  sense  of  this  secrecy  in  things  laid 
bold  of  the  imaginative  mind  of  Silver 
and  kept  him  silent  John  spoke  only 
once. 

'*  *In  the  day  time  He  led  them  with 
a  cloud,' "  said  he  in  his  deep,  dream- 
ing voice,  **  'and  all  the  night  through 
with  a  light  of  fire.'  " 

They  came  at  last  to  that  portion  of 
the  peat-fields  where  the  greavers  and 
gatherers  were  at  work;  and  with  the 
cries  and  the  shouts  of  men,  the  spell 
was  broken. 

After  the  stillness  and  desolate  wild- 
ness  it  was  a  busy  scene,  but  the  sense 
of     overwhelming     solitary     grandeur 
held  even  here,  the  immensity  of  sea 
and  sky  and  mountain  and  of  the  long 
moss  levels,  mist-covered  and  remote, 
clasped  itself  round  this  small  and  hur- 
rying business  as  with  something  eter- 
nal and  motionless.      Several  carrying 
carts  and  donkeys  had  already  arrived, 
having   come   from   a   more   northerly 
part  of  the  county  by  land  and  along 
the  bank  of  the  Lyvennet;  there  were 
pack-horses    also,    belonging    to   some 
who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  who  had  crossed  by  the  pack-horse 
bridge.       The     greavers,     with     their 
steel-edged    wooden    spades,    were    at 
work  cutting  out  brick  after  brick  from 
the   walls  of  peat;   boys   with   broad- 


wheeled  barrows  wheeled  the  peats 
away  and  laid  them  out  to  dry.  From 
the  lines  of  the  dried  peats,  the  women 
gatherers  carried  piles  to  the  carts, 
pack-horses,  or  donkeys,  while  the  own- 
ers loaded  up.  Some  half-dozen  scat- 
tered onlookers — in  chief,  these  were 
women  and  children — ^watched  the 
scene,  or  waited  about,  on  the  chance 
of  a  lift  on  a  peat-cart,  for  the  trifiing 
payment  of  a  few  pence.  Of  this 
group,  a  woman  wearing  a  red  cloak 
threw  on  the  general  dimness  a  note 
of  the  picturesque. 

But  Silver  took  no  heed  of  these  per- 
sons; he  went  forward  quickly  to  the 
gatherers  and  there  hired  a  couple  of 
women  to  carry  for  him,  while  John 
brought  the  cart  into  position  and  stood 
within  to  pack.  Both  men,  dependent 
as  they  were  upon  the  tide,  knew  the 
need  for  dispatch  in  the  work,  and  as 
Silver  took  the  peats  from  the  women 
and  tossed  them  to  John,  his  eye 
moved,  not  without  anxiety,  about  the 
landscape,  over  which  the  mist  began 
to  gather  heavily. 

**We  'n  plenty  of  time,  John,"  said 
he,  "but  we  munnot  lose  any  on  't." 

And  the  work  went  on  steadily  and 
fast  As  the  two  were  thus  engrossed, 
one  of  the  small  group  of  lookers-on — ^IC 
was  the  wearer  of  the  red  cloak — sep- 
arated herself  from  the  rest  and 
quietly  approached  the  cart.  Neither 
of  the  men  observed  her  movement 
She  placed  herself  close  to  the  cart 
sheltering  herself  from  John's  observa- 
tion against  the  side,  and  the  growing 
stack  of  peats  within.  Her  face  was 
completely  hidden  by  a  coal-scuttle  bon- 
net; the  bonnet  had  a  faded  air  of  fash- 
ion and  fineness,  and  the  material  of 
the  cloak  was  rich  and  good  though 
soiled  and  torn. 

"There,'"  said  Silver  at  last      "That 

'11  be  all.      Turn  the  cart  whilst  I  pay. 

We  should  be  going.      But  there's  good 

time.  lad,"  he  added  cheerily. 

The  cart  was  heaped  full.      John  ana 
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Silver  would  sit  when  they  crossed  the 
Bay,  as  sometimes  carters  sit,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  foot-board  lying  across 
the  shafts.  They  wore  die  bigb 
leathern  boots  of  fishers  to  save  their 
dans^ing  legs  a  wetting.  As  soon  as 
Silver's  back  was  turned,  John  leapt 
from  the  cart  and  went  to  the  horse's 
head;  as  he  did  so,  the  woman  in  the 
red  cloak  seized  the  opportunity  to  climb 
up  the  back  wheel  and  upon  the  peats, 
where,  unobserved,  she  settled  herself 
down,  making  a  hiding-place  by  mov- 
ing a  few  of  them,  and  then  re-piling 
them  around  her.  John,  meanwhile, 
turned  the  cart  and  set  the  horse's  head 
towards  the  return  journey.  And  then 
Silver  came  up. 

"We  mun  travel  o'  foot  over  t'  moss," 
said  he. 

Again  the  cart  moved  across  the  des- 
olate flats,  and  the  sea-g^ulls  wheeled 
and  screamed  afresh.  But  John  no- 
ticed that  he  saw  them  now  only  in 
brief  gleams,  a  bird  or  two  at  a  time 
cutting  the  cloudy  mists  with  pinion- 
strokes  and  vanishing  again;  tlie  chorus 
of  cries  and  calls  was  as  full  as  before, 
but  he  could  see  nothing  of  the  higher- 
flying  birds.  He  remarked  also  that 
the  head  of  the  hill  gloomed  at  them  as 
an  ominous  black  cloud  floating  over  a 
sky  of  gray;  the  side  and  base  of  the 
pile  being  no  longer  visible.  He  pon- 
dered these  things  as  he  went,  and  as 
they  neared  the  crossing-place  (for  this 
Silver  searched  the  near  ground  in- 
tently and  continuously)  he  threw  his 
word  over  the  horse's  back  to  his 
master,  who  tramped  on  the  shore  side. 

**The  mists  hev  come  up,  mester," 
said  he. 

"Gin  they  han,  I  'st  keep  my  cheek 
to  the  reet  quarter  and  drive  by  the 
wind." 

'Mester,  I  feel  no  wind." 

'Why,  then,  John,  we  *st  do  as  we 
can,"  came  the  hearty  cheerful  answer. 

They  set  the  horse  to  the  sands,  and 
as  the  creature's  hoofs  left  the  moss 
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and  touched  tiie  channel,  each  man 
sprang  to  hie  seat  over  the  shafts,  his 
legfi  swinging  by  the  sides.  But  as 
John  took  his  position  he  threw  him- 
self back  and  stretched  to  look  up  to 
the  stack,  anxious  lest  it  might  have 
quivered  with  the  shock  of  their  spring. 
It  was  then  he  first  caught  sight  of  the 
red  cloak  and  the  scuttle  bonnet. 

"Larelys!"  cried  he  in  great  surprise, 
"We  *n  get  ten  more  baggage  than  we 
bargained  for.  There's  a  wench  i'  a 
red  cloak  lying  back-by  amid  t'  peats. 
When  did  she  climb  up,  now?  Should 
we  turn  back,  mester?" 

Silver  slackened  the  reins,  and  scram- 
bled to  an  upright  position  to  g^t  a 
sight  of  the  intruder.  The  horse  went 
on  with  his  business,  all  the  wise  in- 
stinct of  the  brute  pressing  him  to 
make  what  progress  he  could  with  the 
difficult  journey.  After  a  few  sec- 
onds Silver  slipped  back  to  his  seat. 

"Let  her  be,"  said  he. 

But  his  voice  was  hoarse  and 
changed.  John  turned  round  inquir- 
ingly* to  find  that  his  master's  counte- 
nance had  altered  under  some  extreme 
agitation,  the  health  and  vitality  being 
on  a  sudden  dashed  from  it,  while  the 
cheek  lying  against  the  now  almost  im- 
penetrable fog  was  deadly  pale;  the 
brows,  too,  were  knit  together,  and  un- 
der them  the  eyes  stared  wildly  into 
the  fog.  John  saw  these  things  as  in 
some  crazy  vision  of  the  brain,  and 
then  the  fog  stole  the  face  from  him, 
the  last  impression  he  kept  being  of 
that  deathly  cheek  and  of  those  stCiring 
eyes  from  which  the  vigilant  sense 
seemed  struck. 

At  that  a  cold  uncanny  fear  crept 
over  his  heart;  it  was  bad  to  lose  sight 
of  his  companion  and  to  enter  on  that 
formidable  journey  In  seeming  isola- 
tion; but  the  memory  of  Silver's  face 
was  worse  than  the  isolation.  He  be- 
came possessed  of  the  idea  that  some- 
thing untoward  and  unlooked-for  had 
occurred  and  that  his  master  knew  it 
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'He  turned  bis  head  hither  and  thither, 
in  an  effort  to  jndge  what  this  might 
be,  bat  found  that  he  could  see  nothing 
through  the  impalpable  walls  of  dull 
white,  save  a  faint  tradDg  of  the  back 
of  the  horse  up  to  the  line  of  the  nedc 

Moreover  liis  master  had  ceased  his 
companionable  chat  Complete  silence, 
an  awful  stillness  of  the  atmosphere, 
wrapped  the  party;  save  for  the  slight 
muffled  jolting  of  the  cart,  and  the  soft 
thud  of  the  hoofs  as  they  struck  the 
sand,  no  sound  could  be  distinguished. 
In  this  condition  they  came  over  the 
dry  sands,  the  passage  seeming  to  take 
interminable  time;  and,  in  this  condi- 
tion, sightless,  silent,  John  heard  the 
horse  strike  the  waters  of  the  estuary 
at  last. 

The  mind  of  John,  though  untutored, 
was  alive  to  the  imagery  of  religion, 
and  capable  of  an  acute  emotional  real- 
ization of  "man's  situation  in  the  uni- 
verse." And  this  fearful  apprehen- 
sion of  his  smallness  and  helplessness 
amidst  merciless  forces,  began  to  cower 
and  shiver  in  his  heart  If  they  should 
stray  from  the  brogged  passage,  their 
peril  would  lie  in  the  quicksands  which, 
without  swallowing  them  up,  would 
hold  the  cart  and  horse  until  the  tide 
rose  above  them;  or  again,  if  they  es- 
caped the  shifting  quicksands,  they 
might  wander  blindly  to  and  fro,  round 
and  round,  to  the  same  fatal  termin- 
ation. But  what  of  Silver?  Of  his 
master  whose  sea-skill  was  reckoned  to 
be  higher  than  others  of  like  gift?  Why 
did  he  not  speak?  All  the  time  the 
splashing  tread  of  the  horse  went  on 
drawing  them,  as  it  seemed  to  John, 
moment  by  moment  to  death. 

The  doubt  in  his  mind  gathered. 
How  could  his  master  tell  whether  they 
had  kept  to  the  brogged  passage  or  not? 
For  himself,  he  had  an  insistent  con- 
viction that  they  had  strayed  from  it 
Stretching  his  leg  down,  he  tried  with 
his  foot  to  catch  the  brush  of  the 
branches  which  ought  to  rise  above  the 


shallow  waters  when  the  tide  was  low. 
He  found  no  sign  of  them. 

They  had  missed  the  passage!    Then 
occurred  to  his  mind  the  scaring  idea 
that  Silver  Imd  ceased  to  drive.      He 
pomdered  over  the  strange  look  he  had 
detected   before  tte  foir  covered   hM 
master's  face  from  sight,  and  pondered 
also  his  continued  silence.      He  knew 
him  to*  be  still  on  the  cart,  but  more 
than  that,  he  did  not  know.       Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  certain 
that  Silver  would  have  cheered  him  by 
hearty  reassuring  words  thrown  across 
the  dividing  whiteness;  he  might  even 
have  stretched  a  hand  and  touched  him 
and  so  have  lent  him  the  heartening 
sense    of    companionship.      None    of 
these  things  had  Silver  done,  and  that 
scaring  flash  of  an  idea  began  to  rise 
to  terrible  certainty — his  master  was 
not  driving.    Did  this  mean  that  sud- 
denly and  incomprehensibly  he  had  be- 
come bereft  of  his  senses?      He  had 
heard  of  such  things.       And  at  this, 
through  his  vigorous  manhood  ran  a 
disconcerting,  uncontrollable  tremble,  a 
tumult  of  something  primitive,  a  panic 
rising  up  to  fury  and  bom  of  the  im- 
pulse of  self-preservation.      For  a  few 
seconds  his  hesitation  lay  only  between 
raging  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  snatch  the  reins  from  Silver's 
hands,  or  to  spring  for  his  throat  and 
hurl  hlip  from  the  cart      Already  his 
huge  arm  was  furtively  moving,  but  be- 
fore he  could  determine  his  action  and 
add  to  the  dangers  of  the  position  the 
horrors  of  a  struggle  between  strong 
men  on  the  swaying  cart  amidst  that 
enshrouding   whiteness,    the   angel   in 
him,    bom    of   long    meditation    upon 
things    spiritual    and    that    make    for 
peace,  had    risen    up   and   stilled    the 
storm.       His  arm  dropped,  the   wild 
primitive  impulse  fell  back  to  its  place 
amidst  dim  abortive  survivals,  and,  in- 
stead, the  developed  soul  of  the  man 
reasserted  itself. 
If  death  was  near,  thought  he  in  his 
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simple  religion,  that  meant  the  opening 
of  the  gate  to  the  Kingdom.  Should  he 
fight  for  life  when,  in  a  moment,  he 
might  lie  at  the  feet  of  his  Lord?  An 
awe,  beyond  the  power  of  speech  or 
prayer,  mastered  him.  This  en- 
shrouding mist  itself  was  the  gate;  the 
mysterious  sound  of  waters  lapping  at 
the  wheels  came  from  the  river  of 
death,  over  which  the  measured  stroke 
of  the  horse's  steps  drew  them  moment 
by  moment  nearer  the  Great  Shore.  His 
mind  hung  in  peaceful  suspense;  and 
though  the  heart  in  his  body  beat  low 
and  thin  in  a  small  prisoning  terror  of 
its  own,  over  all  his  nature  brooded  a 
victorious  calm. 

Meanwhile,  the  woman  in  the  red 
oloak,  terrified  at  the  silence  and  her 
own  Isolation,  had  noiselessly  crept 
from  her  position  and  lay  along  the 
top  of  the  stack  that  she  might  hang 
her  head  over  the  edge  and  catch  the 
men's  words  should  they  speak.  She 
had  laid  aside  her  fine  faded  bonnet 
the  better  to  listen,  and  the  thing  be- 
gan slowly  to  slip  from  the  peats  and 
fell  into  the  water. 

She  seemed  not  to  notice  that,  but 
strained  her  ears  to  catch  the  sound  of 
a  human  voice,  her  features  distorted 
the  while  with  growing  horror  and 
fright.  But  neither  man  spoke.  John's 
head  was  bent  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer;  Silver's  wide  open  eyes  stared 
into  the  whiteness.  Wrapped  each 
in  isolation,  the  three  were  dragged  on- 
ward by  the  measured  steps  of  the  in- 
visible horse  and  the  turn  of  the 
wheels. 

Suddenly  John  Jerked  his  head  up. 
The  water  for  some  time  had  seemed  to 
be  higher  than  it  should  be;  now  it  was 
lapping  and  sucking  against  the  sides 
of  the  cart,  and  he  felt  his  legs  drag- 
ging in  a  strong  silent  tide;  lastly,  he 
perceived  that  the  movements  of  the 
horse  had  changed.  He  listened  in- 
tently for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
spoke. 


"Mester/'  said  he.  "The  horse  Is 
swimming." 

Silver's  staring  eyes  wakened  as 
from  some  ill-omened  dream. 

'*God  forgive  me,  John,*'  he  sighed 
out;  *'I  hev  missed  the  passage." 

At  that,  from  above  them,  broke  oat 
a  wailing  cry,  a  cry  of  frantic  selfish 
fear,  and  no  more  than  that — the  fear 
of  losing  the  warm,  close  thing  called 
life.  Both  men — neither  saw  the  other 
—winced  with  a  curious  shrinUiiir 
movement,  and  Silver's  eyes  had  a  des- 
perate look. 

"Mester" — ^between  the  words  the 
wailing  cry  went  on — "do  ye  know 
where  we  are?" 

"Making  for  shore,  Blavik  side.  I 
know  it  by  a  coolness  on  my  reet 
cheek.  But  we  hev  wandered.  And 
the  tide  's  crep  up,  John." 

"Are  ye  driving?" 

"As  I  can."  There  was  a  slight 
pause,  and  then  again  he  spoke,  bat 
with  seeming  effort.  "Just  at  the  on- 
set I  lost  myself  for  a  minute  or  two 
and  missed  the  passage,  I  doubt  And 
now  the  tide  's  crep  up  afore  it's  due. 
That  I  could  na  reckon  on." 

"Mester?" 

"Aye,  John  T* 

"Lay  the  reins  on  the  beast's  back 
and  trusten  to  Grod." 

Again  there  was  a  moment's  pause.   • 

"Aye.  I  'St  do  that.  The  beast 
knows  better  nor  me  now." 

At  that  the  wail  of  the  woman  above 
them  rang  out  to  a  sudden  scream  and 
then  as  suddenly  broke  off.  In  her 
terror  she  had  lost  consciousness.  Both 
men  winced  again.  Silver  laid  the 
reins  slack  on  his  knee. 

"Howd  thee  still.  Do  nowt,"  he 
whispered  over  to  John. 

In  remaining  motionless  was  their 
only  hope.  The  horse,  with  snorting 
breath  and  slow,  strong  strokes,  went 
on;  and  the  waters  rose  to  the  men's 
knees.  The  whiteness  was  horrible 
now,   thick,   impenetrable,   and   worse 
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than  darkness.  In  the  darkness  the 
eye,  seeing  nothing,  fancies  that  it  may 
j;>enetrate  to  something  beyond;  but  on 
this  whiteness  the  open  eye  rested,  see- 
ing it  and  experiencing  the  horrible, 
baffling  sensation  of  sight  without  its 
power — of  sight  obscured  and. choked 
up  by  ali  that  it  could  see.  Neither 
did  the  impalpable  curtain  carry  news 
by  sound.  They  could  hear  nothing 
beyond  the  gurgle  and  flap  of  waters 
around  them.  A  single  ominous  sound, 
a  fatal  whiteness,  quenched  the  powers 
of  hearing  and  sight,  and  enclosed  the 
three  human  beings  each  in  a  ghostly 
solitariness.  But  the  wise,  faithful 
horse  went  on  and  on.  Then  sud- 
denly, from  the  silence  of  their  strange 
prison,  uprose  the  voice  of  John. 

"'Oh  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt?*"  he  murmured  in 
gentle  self-reproach.  And  then  lent 
his  tones  to  serener  measure.  "  *He 
led  them  through  the  sea,  as  through 
a  wilderness.  ...  At  His  rebuke 
the  waters  flee.  Thou  hast  set  them 
their  bounds,  which  they  shali  not  pass. 
.  .  .  We  found  trouble  and  heavi- 
ness: we  were  even  at  death's  door. 
.  .  .  When  they  cried  unto  the  Lord 
in  their  trouble.  He  delivered  them  out 
of  their  distresses.' " 

The  voice  of  the  invisible  speaker 
died  again.  Again  tlie  silence  and  still- 
ness clung  about  them  and  the  horse 
swam  on. 


"John,"  said  Silver  after  a  time, 
"we  're  nearing  some  shore  or  anither. 
The  waters  are  na  so  high.  And  it 
should  be  Blavik  side  too,  by  the  cool- 
ness of  my  reet  cheek." 

"  *His  mercies  endure  foriver,' "  mur- 
mured John. 

A  little  later  they  felt  the  motion  ot 
the  horse  change  again;  he  shook  his 
sides  in  the  harness  and  blew  the  mois- 
ture from  his  nostrils  and  coughed, 
once  more  he  was  walking. 

"By  the  mass,  mester!"  cried  John, 
in  a  ringing  voice  of  Joy,  "I  can  see 
its  ears." 

And  that  was  true.  The  fog  was 
lifting  a  little.  Their  blinded  eyes  hung 
on  the  horse's  ears.  And  then  points 
and  lines  beyond  began  to  appear, 
blessed  homely  glimpses  of  the  nearing 
shore  through  rents  in  the  white  cur- 
tain; the  curtain  itself  began  to  break 
up  into  trailing  fragments,  and  they 
could  recognize  the  features  of  the 
landscape  and  knew  to  what  portion  of 
the  shore  they  made. 

"Aye,  the  fog  's  lifting,"  said  SUver 
in  a  grim,  quiet  voice.  "We  'st  win 
to  shore.  And  none  too  soon.  There's 
a  breeze  on  my  cheek.  And  the  tide's 
coming  quick." 

Above  them  the  woman  on  the  stack 
still  lay  in  a  deep  swoon. 

Emma  Brooke. 


CTo  be  oontinued.) 


MODERN  JOURNALISM. 


One  who  is  "not  wholly  in  the  busy 

world,    Mor    quite    beyond    it,"    may 

pause  from  the  ceaseless  turmoil  of  the 

present  day  to  look  at  the  achievements 

and  portents  of  modern  journalism,  and 

even  indulge  in  the  obsolete  practice  of 

keeping  an  eye  on  his  own  English. 

•  ««Mod6m  Jonmalism:  a  Gnlde  for  Beffin- 
nen."  By  a  London  Editor.  With  a  Preface 
by  George  B.  81m.    (Bldgwlck  A  Jackson.) 


The  rank  Philistinisim  and  commercial- 
ism of  latter-day  writing,  and  the  many 
evil  flowers  in  an  unweeded  garden, 
seem  at  first  sight  so  overwhelming  as 
to  preclude  any  ideas  of  advance  in 
the  mind  of  the  idealist  Dignity,  now 
said  to  be  resident  only  in  Arab  horse- 
dealers,  has  long  disappeared,  and  the 
result  has  probably  been  a  gain  in  the 
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reduction  of  a  pomposity  which  was 
largely  meaningless,  but  always  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  the  Journalist  who. 
had  a  certain  space  to  fllL  Vivid  and 
plain  writing  is  commoner  than  it  was. 
You  can  say  **no*'  instead  of  "fearing 
that  any  answer  to  the  question  must 
be  couched  in  the  negative."  The 
leading  article  is,  in  consequence,  more 
readable,  if  anybody  ever  had  time  to 
read  it,  though  no  one  could  complain 
that  diffuseness  is  a  lost  art  As  in 
eur  haunts  of  popular  entertainment 
choruses  are  repeated  ad  naii^etMn,  ^so 
in  the  press  anything  of  importance  is 
apt  to  be  repeated  at  least  three  times: 
otherwise  the  public  might  not  grasp 
it.  '  Paraphrase,  necessitated  by  the 
rigors  of  our  laws  of  libel  and  the  in- 
creasing use  of  personalities,  has  made 
notable  advances,  and  any  Journalist 
might  at  once  amuse  and  help  himself' 
by  collecting  the  verbal  ingenuities 
which  from  time  to  time  surmount  diffi- 
cult topics. 

"Help  himself" — the  up-to-date  and 
really  useful  sense  of  this  phrase  will 
occur  to  many  knights  of  the  pen  as 
the  flrst  mystery  of  their  craft  Ath- 
letes of  logic  they  need  not  be,  but  the 
skilful  practice  of  the  ancient  Pistol's 
methods  ("convey,  the  wise  it  call")  is 
essential.  The  modem  man,  says  Bal- 
zac, does  not  steal  handkerchiefs;  he 
steals  ideas.  Nothing  is  more  gratify- 
ing to  tbe  philosophic  observer  than  to 
risk  the  introduction  of  new  knowledge, 
a  new  idea,  or  a  new  crusade,  and  see 
it  taken  up  by  a  gentleman  who  not 
only  ignores  his  source  of  inspiration, 
but  also  gaily  and  loudly  claims  the 
credit  of  a  pioneer.  ^Conscience  sel- 
dom makes  a  coward  of  the  Journalist, 
and  in  such  cases  the  law  gives  but 
little  hope  to  the  expert  of  claiming  the 
right  to  the  work  of  his  own  brains.X 
And  if  the  expert  has  been  careful  to 
say  exactly  what  he  thinks  is  Justified, 
and  no  more,  he  may  have  the  addi- 
tional gratification  of  seeing  his  pro- 


nouncement in  its  more  popular  form 
distorted  beyond  verity  or  likelihood. 

For  the  Journalist  to  quote  Balzac 
again,  yall  that  Is  probable  is  true," 
and    the   common    gatherer    of    news 
stretches  this  licence  to  the  utmost  )  If 
he  hears,  say,  that  T.  Smith  has  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  City,  he  will  call 
without  delay  at  the  home  of  the  near- 
est T.  Smith  the  "London  Directory" 
suggests.    He  will  reduce  the  servants 
to  hysterics  by  his  off-hand  announce- 
ment of  the  tragedy  and  demand  for 
"copy"  to  write  up  a  "human  Interest" 
story.    This  happens  before  he  has  as- 
certained whether  his  statement  approx- 
imates to  the  truth,  whether  be  has  hit 
on  the  right  T.  Smith.      It  is  all  very 
vivid  and  pleasant  and,  doubtless,  in 
accordance  with  the  elementary  laws 
of  the  most  advanced  civilization.    The 
elementary  laws.  Whitman  has  told  as, 
nevOT    apologize.^  (^  Modem    news-eol- 
le^^g  seems,  in  fact  in  this  country, 
to  be  approximating  to  its  conditions  in 
the    United    States.      There,    as    we 
pointed  out  in  our  notice  a  few  years 
ago  of  a  book  on  American  joamalism, 
the  main  point  is  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  police.      As  becomes  a  democratic 
country  "the  fierce  light  which  beats 
upon  a  throne"  Is  as  nothing  to  the 
I)erpetual  illumination  which  devastates 
or  delights  any  person  in  whom  the 
public  is  interested,  or  is  forced  by  the 
popular  press  to  be  interested,  if  ob- 
vious matter  for  sensation  runs  short 
This  zeal  to  be  noticed  is,  in  fact  a 
real  modem  demand  which  satisfies  the 
crowd.    The  few  others  do  not  matter, 
and  without  the  unwearied  efforts  of 
the  press   we  should  not  know  how 
many  of  the  great  are  amongst  us.    It 
is  even  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the 
flow  of  the  fount  of  honor,  so  many  are 
the  worthy  nowadays.    Greatness  has 
become  so  common  that  there  is  no 
need  to  put  the  question  of  the  ancient 
prophet,  "Who  hath  despised  the  day 
of  small  things?" 
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It  may  be  added  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  your  writing  about  yourself. 
One  must  apologize  for  quoting  Latin, 
but  the  hero  of  the  '*iEueid"  in  the  sen- 
timents 

Sum  plus  JEiueas,  terra  super  eethera 
notus 

occurs  as  the  readiest  model  for  modem 
self-description.  Just  such  language 
Is  suitable  for  the  sporting  amateur  in- 
ducted Into  a  professional  team,  and 
describing  his  own  prowess  after  the 
match  in  an  attractive  column,  or,  say, 
two  attractive  columns  in  different  pa- 
I)ers. 

More  striking  even  than  the  wide 
range  of  personal  comment  Is  the  diffu- 
sion of  photographic  reproductions. 
The  plutocracy  likes  to  be  IM  "phOtoc- 
racy,"  and  almost  succeeds  in  disput- 
ing with  our  prominent  criminals,  pub- 
lic entertainers,  and  sportsmen  of  all 
kinds  the  advantage  of  being  fre- 
quently presented  to  an  admiring  host 
of  eyes.  Even  our  courts  of  justice 
are  not  free  from  this  form  of  adver- 
tisement, and  the  "London  Editor"  of 
the  little  manual  before  us,  who  per- 
mits himself  a  few  doubts  as  to  the 
decency  of  some  modem  journalism, 
has  a  pertinent  paragraph  on  the  sub- 
ject:— 

I  submit  that  the  practice  of  taking 
pictures  In  court  of  prisoners,  witnesses, 
plaintiffs  and  defendants,  and  even  of 
the  judges  themselves,  whether  by  pho- 
tography or  sketching.  Is  one  that  Is 
both  highly  objectionable  and  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  high  standard  which 
British  journalism  hae  maintained. 
The  blame  rests,  however,  not  so  much 
with  the  journalist — whether  In  court 
or  the  editorial  office— as  with  the  pro- 
prietors who  allow  and  encourage  the 
practice:  but  still  more  is  it  a  reflection 
on  the  taste  of  the  general  public,  to 
whom  belongs  the  final  right  of  choos- 
ing the  tune  which  their  paid  piper 
shall  play.  In  the  case  of  a  prisoner 
who  is  found  not  guUty,  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient ordeal  that  his  name  should  ap- 


pear throughout  the  whole  press  as  a 
potential  criminal:  but  that  his  very 
portrait,  taken  at  a  time  when  his  posi- 
tion is  felt  most  acutely,  should  appear 
side  by  side  with  the  police  narrative, 
Is  an  action  calculated  to  cause  un- 
necessary suffering  to  a  man  who  has 
already  suffered  too  much. 

The  taste  of  the  public  Is  odd 
enough,  but  that  strange  and  Ill-defined 
body  Is  slow  to  move,  though  always 
ready  to  grumble.  The  remedy  In  this 
case  surely  lies  with  our  judges.  A 
beginning  has  been  made,  for  sketching 
In  the  Divorce  Court  has  recently,  we 
believe,  been  stopped.  In  the  intervals 
of  establishing  a  reputation  for  humor 
the  occupants  of  the  bench  might  con- 
sider whether  It  was  not  sufficient  for 
persons  on  trial  to  be  "snapshotted*'  for 
the  public  prints  on  entering  and  leav- 
iag  the  courts.  The  "snapshot*'  Is  not 
even,  like  the  ordinary  photograph,  jus- 
tice without  mercy.  Earlier  In  this  ar- 
ticle It  was  pointed  out  that  dignity 
had  disappeared,  but  It  Is  still  supposed 
to  be  embodied  In  the  powers  of  the 
law.  Otherwise,  why  wear  garments 
and  a  head-dress  unsulted  to  modem 
needs? 

Everybody  can  write,  or  everybody 
thinks  so.  Forster*s  Education  Act, 
Is,  as  "A  Novelist"  pointed  out  In  his 
study  of  the  modem  flood  of  fiction,  re- 
sponsible for  this  delusion.  The  most 
hopeless  attempts  to  secure  publication 
are  made  In  every  quarter,  and,  obliv- 
ions of  practical  and  Inexpensive  guides 
to  contributors,  the  would-be  journalist 
floods  unfortunate  editors  with  matter 
devoid  of  sense,  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  logic.  He  copies  out  from  Inferior 
sources  of  Information  anything  that  Is 
"topical,"  and  hopes  to  get  It  published 
somewhere. 

(  Simple  and  fairly  educated  persons 
have  wondered  at  the  mistakes  which 
continually  recur  In  the  press  concern- 
ing matters  long  since  settled  by  the 
careful  investigations  of  the  learned.  V 
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"Why,"  tbey  ask,  "should  a  paper 
which  has  at  least  a  literary  trend  re- 
peat year  after  year  discredited  explan- 
atioiis  of  English  popular  slang  and 
English  customs?"  The  answer  is  that 
the  ingenious  gentlemen  responsible  for 
such  statements  probably  rejoice  lu  an 
immensely  valuable  collection  of 
"press-cuttings."  Perhaps  some  jour- 
nalistic lion  of  the  age,  unhampered  by 
scientiflc  etymology,  originally  haz- 
arded the  guess,  and,  being  a  good  jour- 
nalist, made  the  guess  into  a  downright 
statement  of  fact.  His  "fact,"  neatly 
put  together,  is  ready  to  hand,  and 
goes,  without  any  trouble  to  the  trans- 
mitter, down  the  ages.  To  consult  a 
select  book  of  reference  (the  popular 
guide  of  the  sort  probably  follows  one 
of  the  earlier  blunderers  without  ver- 
ification) would  take  time,  and  that 
nowadays  no  sensible  person  who 
would  get  on  can  afford.  Persons 
who  have  wasted  their  time  in  acquir- 
ing sound  knowledge  on  such  questionb 
are  occasionally  restive,  it  is  true,  and 
write  to  the  papers  pointing  out  the 
error.  It  is  as  well  to  state  that  the 
reception  awarded  to  their  well-meant 
efforts  may  lead  to  an  unphilosophic 
frame  of  mind,  for  their  protests  are 
apt  to  be  ignored  altogether.  This 
seems  a  little  ungrateful  if,  as  this 
manual  states,  the  specialist  is  always 
anxious  to  assist  the  journalist,  and 
you  can  secure  gratis  from  a  "mosaist" 
such  details  as  will  make  a  convincing 
little  article  on  mosaics. 

The  manual  is  introduced  by  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims.  He  ex- 
plains that  journalism,  if  at  the  j^res- 
ent  day  more  exhausting,  has  become 
more  lucraHve  and  distinguished.  The 
beginner,  he  says,  should  take  a  pride, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  personal  in- 
terest, in  his  profession.  Undoubtedly 
he  should,  if  he  is  to  do  good  work, 
and — if  he  can.  Here  the  student  of 
popular  journalism  pauses,  for  he  gath- 
ers that  the  amount  of  work  done  to 


order  (in  which  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  is  already,  settled  for  him  by  the 
editor  or  advertisement  manas^er)  has 
enormously  increased  of  recent  years. 
Independent  judgment  is  out  of  date. 

People  are  daily  asked  and  exjiected 
to  do  things  repugnant  to  an    honest 
mind.       The   Socialist   at   heart    may 
have  to  praise  the  aristocracy   (if,  in- 
deed, there  is  such  a  thing  nowadays); 
the  Tariff  Reformer  may  have  to  dwell 
on  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade,  or 
lose  his  place.      The  mere  critic  of  lit- 
erature— a  secondary  consideration,  of 
course,   with  the  popular  press — may 
have  to  rack  his  brains  to  praise  a  book 
of  essays  by  an  inferior,  but  well-pro- 
tected writer.      A  supple  rather  tfaao 
an  honest  intellect,  a  gift  of  pliancy 
rather  than  of  pride,  seems  desirable 
for  such  conditions  of  l&bor.      The  per- 
petual composition  of  enconimums  of 
one  sort  or  another,  ranging  from  toilet 
requisites  to  books,  is  not  a  business 
in  which  the  young  and  ardent  spirit  is 
likely  to  rejoice,  any  more  than  the  sen- 
timentalism  which  is  essential  for  suc- 
cess in  a  great  paper. 

The  increasing  Instabi^^^y  nf  Ifffir^**'- 
ism  ]b  nno  pr/^yn^TiPTit  fflHtn'r  of  the 
press  nf. to-day.    It  is  not  noted  in  this 
volume,  though  no  book  on  the  subject 
ought  to  neglect  it.      The  way  in  which 
writers  and  editors  are  "fired  out"  is 
notorious,  as  is  the  absence  of  proper 
agreements  for  a  reasonable  term  of 
employment      A  thousand  a  year  looks 
nice,  but,  when  calculated  for  a  term 
of  a  few  days,  is  not  so  beatific.      Cqh: 
tinuity  of  thought  and  policy  SQffecs  by 
these  rapid  changes.      That,  it  may  be 
said,  does  not  matter,  and  it  is  only, 
perhaps,  by  means  of  a  kaleidoscopic 
change  of  staff  that  the  spectacle  maj 
be  achieved  of  a  journal  announcing  a 
serious    national    danger   on    Monday, 
scouting  the  said  danger  as  a  silly  ru- 
mor on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday 
reafiSrming  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis 
with  a  scornful  reference  to  the  insig- 
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nificant,  yet  excessively  foolish  minority 
wbich  does  not  see  the  instant  peril. 
All  this  may  be,  like  Henrietta  Petow- 
ker's  acting,  ''absorbing,  fairy-like, 
toomultuous";  but  it  has  its  serious  side 
from  the  Journalist's  point  of  view. 
The  means  of  his  livelihood  are  endan- 
gered by  the  sudden  caprices  of  his  em- 
ployers. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  has  not  made  more  efforts 
towards  a  decent  securt^  of  tenure. 
Many  writers,  even  when  firmly  estab- 
lished, resent  the  constraint  put  on  the 
liberty  of  their  opinions,  and,  as  yet, 
there  seems  to  be  in  a  crowded  profes- 
sion no  sort  of  coherence  such  as  makes 
trade  onions  formidable.  There  are, 
of  course,  plenty  of  exceptions  to  the 
conditions  of  subserviency  and  blush- 
less  Philistinism  which  have  been 
sketched,  and  all  friends  of  Journalism 
hope  that  the  exceptions  will  become 
more  numerous.  Meanwhile  the  intru- 
sions into  the  ranks  of  the  press  of 
the  in  other  ways  eminent  amateur 
does  not  help  matters. 

Women  have  recently  won  a  big 
place  in  the  papers,  dilating  with  ecs- 
tacy  on  the  dictates  of  fashion,  and 
for  the  most  part  hopeless  slaves  to  the 
cliche.  The  outspoken  chapter  on 
their  work  in  tliis  manual  is  strongly  to 
be  commttided.  Indeed,  as  a  whole, 
the  book  is  admirably  practical  and  lu- 
cid, if  not  always  grammatical.  Mr. 
Sims*s  Preface  gives  some  sensible  ad- 
vice:— 

Never  use  a  long  word  when  a  short 
one  will  do,  or  a  foreign  word  when  an 
English  one  is  at  your  service;  eschew 
the  parenthesis,  and  cleave  unto  the 
full  stop. 

t 

Since  Mr.  Kipling  abolished  the  semi- 
colon, it  has  not  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  any  other  than  the  full 
pause  was  proper,  and  its  virtues  are 
practically  and  frequently  inculcated 
on  the  Journalist  when  his  matter  is  cut 
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short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  to  fit 
the  page. 

The  section  on  **Article  Writing"  in- 
cludes the  following  hints: — 

And  with  regard  to  your  sentences 
further,  let  them  be  rhythmic,  like  the 
long  deep-sea  waves  that  roll  on  with 
majesty  and  power:  not  like  the  nasty 
short  sea|9  which  break  close  in  to  the 
shore.  (Short,  crisp  sentences  have 
their  use  occasionally,  but  they  soon 
become  monotonous.    ) 

This  is,  it  is  to  be/feared,  a  counsel 
of  perfection,  to  which  Journalists  will 
pay  no  attention  whatever.  In  the 
course  of  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
press  for  several  years,  the  present 
writer  has  not  detected  any  Newmans  or 
Ruskins  rolling  on  in  majestic  rhythms. 
The  one  idea  which  seems  to  dominate 
fugitive  writing  is  that  a  sustained  ar- 
gument, involving  a  long  sentence  with 
several  sub-divisions,  is  beyond  the  pub- 
lic. An  age  which  rejoices  in  sniiH[>et8 
has  not  the  mental  grasp  to  cope  with 
a  piece  of  carefully  constructed  logic. 
Long  sentences,  indeed,  are  rare  every- 
where, and,  it  may  be,  only  allowed  to 
the  few  licensed  purveyors  of  popular 
sociology  and  philosophy.  They  double 
to  and  fro,  wasting  two  lines  out  of 
three  on  superfluities  and  false  clues 
before  they  hit  on  the  right  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts.  If  the  final 
result  is  not  inspiration,  the  public  is 
at  least  entertained  (so  it  seems)  by 
contortions  wortliy  of  the  proverbial 
Sibyl. 

Mistakes  in  foreign  words  and 
phrases  are,  on  the  contrary,  seldom 
amusing,  though  the  "facetious  and  re- 
joicing ignorance"  which  Lockhart 
noted  is  not  yet  out  of  date.  Recent 
notorious  instances  of  "howlers"  among 
the  eminent  ought,  at  least,  to  warn 
the  young  aspirant  that  accuracy  is  not 
easy.  Jjatin,  in  particular,  is  full  of 
pitfalls,  and,  since  it  ceased  to  be  the 

• 

possession  of  the  gentleman,  seems  to 
be  sought  after  with  assiduity  by  the 
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average  writer  of  no  particular  educa- 
tion. He  only  follows  great  men  of 
letters  In  regarding  it  as  a  pretty  orna- 
ment to  style,  but  he  has  still  less  claim 
than  they  had  to  use  it,  for  his  blun- 
ders show  ignorance  of  the  very  first 
rules  that  a  boy  learns.  Sometimes, 
BO  doubt,  the  printer  assists  in  a  hu- 
morous style.  Things  Japanese,  as  the 
journalistic  Jargon  goes,  are  now,  or 

The  Athenaeum. 


will  shortly  be,  "topical,"  and  one  may. 
perhaps,  note  the  reappearance  in  tbe 
press  of  "Lucia  of  Samosaka,  a  Japan- 
ese lady."  She  ought  to  be  a  humor- 
ous creature,  for  her  sole  right  to  exist 
is  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
name  of  that  delightful  satirist  who 
wrote — alas!  in  Greek — on  social  para- 
sites and  illiterate  owners  of  libraries. 


THE  POWEE  OF  THE  NAME. 


Herodotus,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
tells  us  that  the  women  of  Miletus 
would  never  cali  their  husbands  by 
their  names.  His  explanation  is 
that  long  ago,  when  Miletus  was 
settied  by  the  Greeks,  they  killed 
all  the  Carian  men  and  took  their 
wives,  and  the  women,  because  of 
this  deed  of  blood,  agreed,  and 
laid  it  on  their  daughters,  that  none 
of  them  should  ever  pronounce  the 
name  of  her  Greek  husband.  But  the 
story  is  not  only  Milesian;  it  comes  to 
us  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  one 
part  of  South  Africa  a  woman  is  for- 
bidden to  use  any  word  which  may, 
even  by  its  sound,  recall  the  name  of 
any  of  her  nearest  male  relatives,  and 
as  a  result  the  women's  language  dif- 
fers considerably  from  that  of  the^en; 
and  this  occurs  not  only  in  South  Af- 
rica, but  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  legends  of  our  own  race  have 
traces  of  the  hidden  name,  as  the  story 
of  Lobengrin  reminds  us,  and  the  fairy 
tale,  with  its  potent  rhyme: — 

Ninny,  ninny,  not. 

Your  name's  Tom  Tit  Tot. 

What  is  this  magic  link  between 
thing  and  name?  Why  had  the  priests 
of  ancient  Borne  a  secret  name  for  their 
city,  as  Macrobius  tells  us?  Why  i«  it 
.that  the  passion  for  definition  haunts 
us,  and  we  are  uneasy  till  we  have  the 
thing  named  and  labelled?    Clearness 


of  thinking  is  a  necessity  for  man,  and. 
civilized  or  savage,  he  is  uncomfort- 
able about  the  unknown  and  the  va^rne. 
But  for  man  in  earlier  stages  there  was 
another  need  to  have  the  name  of  the 
thing,  for  thing  and  name  were  one  in 
essence.  Tbe  name  was  not  a  mere 
convention;  it  teas  the  thing  in  some 
deep,  mysterious  bond  of  nature.  And 
if  a  man  knew  the  name,  he  thereby 
was  master,  in  some  measure,  of  tbe 
thing.  If  he  knew  the  name  of  the 
hostile  city,  he  oould  curse  it;  he  could 
use  magic,  and  bring  upon  it  the  pow- 
ers of  the  gods  of  liis  race,  whom,  too, 
he  controlled,  in  some  degree,  by  know- 
ing their  names.  So  the  usage  grew  of 
hiding  the  true  name;  the  "name"  of 
the  city  "was  called**  (as  Lewis  Car- 
roll's White  Knight  puts  it)  Rome,  but 
the  name  was  something  else. 

If  one  could  know  the  names  of  tbe 
demon  or  fairy  i)owers  round  about 
one,  or  their  affinities  or  servitudes,  one 
was  their  master.  The  old  lamp  of 
Aladdin  is  a  poor  tmng  in  Itself,  but 
bound  to  it  is  a  Jinn  of  miraculous 
strength.  The  Neo-Platonist  in  the 
GitBBoo-Roman  world  argued  that  tbe 
cosmos  is  a  unity,  all  things  linked  to 
all,  but  some  things  more  subtiy  con- 
nected; and,  as  a  modem  chemist  would 
use  some  re-ag^it  to  act  on  a  certain 
element  or  compound,  so  be  would  take 
a  certain  stone  in  his  hand,  and  use  a 
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certain  Dame,  and  he  was,  so  far,  mas- 
ter of  a  spiritaal  being  of  strange 
power,  yet  amenable  to  his  controL 
He  would  even  speak  of  ^'compelling" 
the  gods.  *'And  Jacob  asked  him,  and 
said.  Tell  me,  I  pray,  thy  name.  And 
he  said,  Wherefore  Is  It  that  thou  dost 
ask  after  my  name?'* 

With  such  beliefs,  no  wonder  men 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  witch- 
craft, enchantmenta,  and  possessions.  A 
certain  hidden  knowledge  obtained, 
a  man  could  let  loose  armies  of 
evil  spirits  on  any  whom  he  hated, 
and  the  power  to  do  so  readily 
evoked  the  will.  Add  to  this 
some  skill  In  legerdemain,  some 
practice  In  suggestion,  and,  of  course, 
some  secretly  acquired  knowledge  of 
poisons,  and  the  wizard's  armory  Is  com- 
plete. The  Obea  man  In  the 'West  In- 
dies Is  master  of  his  neighbors— drug, 
eye,  and  secret  terror  make  victims  of 
them.  And  when  we  turn  to  the  an- 
cient world  we  find  the  same  thing. 
Evil  daemons  are  a  part  of  the  spirit- 
ual world  that  Plutarch  describes,  and 
he  does  not  tell  us  how  to  get  rid  of 
them.  They  were  the  authors  of  hu- 
man sacrifice,  of  obscene  ritual  and  hor- 
rible legend.  They  were  the  sources  of 
human  sin.  A  dsemon  would  fasten 
upon  a  man,  and  he  would  become  dev- 
il-possessed. It  might  be.  Indeed,  that 
every  Impulse  to  wrong  that  a  man 
knows  was  the  Impress  of  some  dae- 
mon on  his  mind,  or  that  the  passions 
and  feelings — nay,  the  faculties  and 
art — within  him  were  themselves  spir- 
itual entities. 

Apuleius,  the  author  of  "The  Golden 
Ass,"  In  which  is  embodied,  in  its  first 
and  most  wonderful  form,  the  tale  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  has  a  little  tract  "on 
the  god  of  Socrates."  In  the  most 
splendid  rhetoric,  and  with  the  clear- 
est lucidity,  he  explains  the  triple  divi- 
sion of  the  unlterse — gods  above,  men 
below,  and  daemons  between,  partakers 
of  divine  and  of  mortal  nature,  deni- 


zens of  the  air.  "The  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air,"  famUlar  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament — "the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience"— ^takes  on  a  new  meaning  as 
we  read  this  bright  romancer's  expo- 
sition, gay  with  every  gleam  his  mas- 
tery of  Latin  could  give  it,  but  sober 
enough  in  its  thought  and  belief.  "We 
wrestle,"  said  the  Christian  writer,  "not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
princedoms,  against  powers,  against  the 
world-lords  of  this  darkness,  against 
spiritual  beings  of  evil  In  the  sky 
above  us.  So,"  he  continues,  "take  to 
yourselves  the  panoply  of  God." 

We  need  not  follow  the  writer 
through  the  well-known  words,  but  we 
may  turn  at  once  to  another  early 
Christian  phrase.  Does  not  "the  name 
that  is  above  every  name"  suggest  new 
meanings  to  us,  when  we  grasp  the  con- 
ception of  tMs  air  we  breathe  being 
full  of  princedoms  and  powers,  of  arm- 
ies of  evil  marshalled  under  them, 
ready  enough  to  do  us  hurt  of  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  controlled  by  name 
by  someone  who  hates  us  on  his  own 
account?  No  one  can  understand  the 
relief  of  mind  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian felt,  till  he  has  steeped  himself  in 
this  demon-lore.  It  is  not  unexpressed 
In  the  Christian  writings  that  survive 
— far  from  it,  it  is  emphasized;  but  our 
minds  refuse  to  take  the  t^rors  of  the 
daemon- world  seriously:  What  we 
know  to  be  fancies  could  never,  we  feel, 
have  been  real  fears.  But  let  us  take 
them  at  their  word. 

"This,"  said  Tatian,  "ends  our  slav- 
ery in  the  world  and  rescues  us. from 
rulers  manifold  and  tyrants  ten  thou- 
sand."  "My  Singer  (unlike  Orpheus)," 
said  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "has  come 
to  end  the  tyranny  of  dsemons." 
"Even  the  very  name  of  Jesus  is  terri- 
ble to  the  daemons,"  wrote  Justin.  Je- 
sus was  lifted  up  on  his  cross,  and  thus 
hung  In  the  air,  and  died  In  the  air,  ac- 
cording to  Athanaslus,  that  he  might 
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purify  the  air — and  we  know  of  what  It 
needed  to  be  purified. 

It  iias  been  held  that  belief  in  the  ac- 
tuality of  daemons  could  continue,  and 
does  continue,  to  exist  along  with  the 
Christian  faith.  This,  of  course,  is 
true,  but  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
belief  in  deemons — ^in  the  sense  of  rec- 
ognizing them  in  the  practical  politics 
of  daily  life  and  prayer  and  conduct- 
varies  inversely  with  the  intensity  of 
a  man's  conviction  of  that  love  of  God 
for  him  as  an  individual,  which  is  the 
real  Gospel  of  Jesus.  Superstition, 
too,  dies  very  hard,  and  a  man  will 
now  and  then  remember  that  he  ''be- 
lieves" things  which  have  no  part  or 
place  In  his  working  scheme.  Now  you 
mention  the  matter,  of  course,  he  Is 
with  you,  but  day  by  day  he  thinks  of 
something  else,  and  the  springs  of  his 
life  are  elsewhere.  In  this  way  the 
belief  In  daemons  has  been  slowly 
atrophied  by  belief  in  the  love  of  God, 
till  It  has  died  altogether  away. 

There  Is  a  fine  old  Irish  x)oem  known 
as  the  **Lorica"  (or  Breastplate)  of  Pat- 
rick. Whether  St.  Patrick  made  it  we 
cannot  say.  There  are  others  of  the 
kind  familiar  to  scholars,  but  this,  per- 
haps, because  of  its  ascription  to  a 
saint  80  great  and  so  lovable,  is  the 
most  famous.  A  few  lines  will  show 
how  it  goes,  though  it  Is  painful  to  mu- 
tilate it 

I  bind  to  myself  to-day  a  strong  virtue, 

an  Invocation  of  the  Trinity  .  .  . 

I  bind  to  myself  to-day  the  virtue  of 

Christ's  birth  with  his  baptism. 

The  virtue  of  his  crucifixion  with  his 

burial. 
The  virtue  of  his  resurrection  with 
his  ascension. 

TTw  Nation. 


The  virtue  of  his  coming  to  the  I>ay 
of  Judgment    .    .    . 
I  have  set  around  me  all  these  powers. 
Against  every  hostile  savage  power 
Directed  against  my  body  and  my 

soul. 
Against  Incantations  of  false  propb- 

ets. 
Against  black  laws  of  heathenry  .  .  . 
Against  spells  of  women  and  smiths 

and  wizards. 
Against  all  knowledge  which  blinds 
the  soul  of  man    .    .    . 
Christ  with  me,  Christ  before  me, 
Christ  behind  me,  Christ  within  me, 
Christ  beneath  me,  Christ  above  me  . .  . 
Christ  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who 

thinks  of  me, 
Christ  in  the  mouth  of  every  man  who 

speaks  of  me. 
Christ  in  every  eye  that  sees  me, 
Christ  in  every  ear  that  hears  me. 

Thus  along  every  avenue  by  which 
ill  can  reach  him  the  poet  (and  In  his 
turn   the  reader)   sets   the  power   of 
Christ.      He  stops  the  mouth  of  the 
wizard,  turns  aside  the  evil  eye,  stays 
the  thought  of  michantment— all  with 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  name  above 
every  name.      The  savage  convert  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  to-day  does 
the  same,  but  that  Is  not  all.      There 
was  an  old  woman  In  the  EOghlands 
who  said  to  a  friend  of  the  writer: 
"There  used  to  be  fairies  here,  but  the 
Gospel  came  and  drove  them  away." 
Poor  fairies!  how  we,  whom  Hans  An- 
dersen has  brought  up,  love  them,  and 
how  we  wish  them  back!     But  no  one 
who  knows  what  th^  actually  were 
would  echo  the  wish.     The  deliverance 
has  been  real-— It  has  done  away  with 
the  power  of  darkness  and  given  a  new 
freedom  to  the  mind  of  man. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Miss  Wynches' 
way  of  introducing  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Plantagenet  Carr  Atford  to  her  friends 
savored  of  that  modem  spirit  which 
does  little  or  nothing  to  forward  the 
claims  of  personal  dignity.  I  question 
if  anybody  else  would  have  been  able 
to  bring  him  on  the  lawn  at  Oarlocks 
— where  there  were  lots  of  people  gath- 
ered and  her  engagement  had  been,  the 
topic  of  lively  speculation — with  quite 
the  same  absence  of  ceremony. 

She  had  spotted  the  Garlocks  motor 
arriving  with  him  from  the  station,  and 
she  brought  him  over  at  once.  "This 
Is  Tommy,**  she  said  casually  to  a 
group  of  us,  and  then  tripped  ofT. 

The  little  man  at  her  heels — ^very 
high  heels  they  were — ^trotted  forward 
and  said,  "How  do?"  to  his  hostess  in  a 
self-possessed  manner. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  Lady  Mas- 
senger. 

His  tiny  figure,  most  carefully 
dressed,  his  8moothly-i>arted  hair,  the 
monocle  that  made  an  otherwise 
shrewd  face  look  foolish,  caused  such  a 
combination  of  unromantic  InefTective- 
ness  that  even  she,  who  has  rather  a 
reputation  as  a  hostess,  could  only  get 
out  so  much,  followed  by — 

"We  all  think  you  are  such  a  lucky 
man,  Mr.  Atford." 

"Quite.  Pen's  great,  isn't  she?"  he 
said,  and  his  quaint  self-possessed  man- 
ner still  further  upset  Lady  Massenger. 

"Not  at  all  ...  I  mean  .  .  . 
of  course  .  .  .  and  when  is  it  to 
be?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  first  shooting  his  eye- 
glass on  to  his  cliest, — ^an  action  by 
which,  curiously  enough,  I  recognized 
bim  as  the  little  Bnglishman  I  had 
once  met  by  chance  and  climbed  with 
in  the  Carpathians, — ^'*I  asked  Pen  that 
the  other  day  myself,  and  she  told  me 
she  wouldn't  have  time  to  begin  think- 


in'  about  it  for  a  couple  of  months  or 
more." 

"Of  course  Pen  la  always  so  busy," 
said  Lady  Massenger,  fancying  her 
sympathy  was  required.  "You'll  have 
to  be  patient" 

"No  hurry,  no  hurry,"  said  Mr.  Carr 
Atford  agreeably,  and  began  to  talk  of 
things  without  any  g's  to  them,  like 
shootin'  and  yachtin*.  I  thought  he  did 
it  quite  modestly  and  well,  but  the 
general  opinion  at  Garlocks  about  the 
matter  was  that  Miss  Wynches  had  for 
once  in  a  way  been  too  casual. 

"I  simply  don't  beUeve,"  said  Sir 
George  Massenger  to  some  of  us  who 
were  gossiping  about  it,  "that  Pen 
means  to  many  the  little  fellow.  I 
call  it  a  shame." 

"What  do  you  call  a  shame?"  asked 
Mrs.  Adling. 

"Misleading  him  into  fancying  she'll 
have  him.  'This  la  Tommy.'  What?" 
Sir  -George  gufTawed  and  became  se- 
rious again.  "Mustn't  Joke  about  one 
of  my  own  guests,  though.  Good 
enough  name  .  .  .  Carr  Atford. 
Suppose  he  must  have  money  too. 
We're  all  Socialists  now  ...  eh? 
What  do  you  say.  Gay  don?" 

That  rising  politician,  who  had  been 
exercising  his  wits  at  Tommy's  ex- 
pense, acknowledged  our  host's  humor 
with  a  patronizing  smile. 

"Tou  mean  Miss  Wynches  will  take 
him  for  his  money?" 

"Oh — ^you  fellows  are  so  literal," 
said  Sir  George.  "I'm  not  going  to  say 
that,  you  know.  Don't  want  to  have 
you  down  in  the  mouth,  Gaydon,  any- 
way, by  saying  she's  going  to  marry 
anybody." 

"I  confess,"  said  Gaydon,  waiving 
with  another  of  his  smiles  Sir  George's 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Wynches 
had  cast  her  spell  over  him  as  well  as 
most  people,  "that  I  stick  to  your  first 
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opinion — tliat  she  doesn't  mean  It.  He 
tickles  her  fancy." 

'^Rather  hard  on  Tommy,  isn't  it?*' 
pnt  in  Mrs.  Adling,  who  had  been  knit- 
ting her  brows  over  the  problem. 

'*Good  enough  for  Tommy,"  said 
Gaydon,  'If  he  has  helped  to  pass 
her  time." 

"Till  the  appearance  of  the  great 
right  man?"  said  Mrs.  Adling. 

I  think  Gaydon  was  aware  of  the  not 
altogethtt  kind  innuendo.  *To8sibly," 
he  said  with  calm  superiority,  wliich  in 
its  turn  may  have  prompted  Mrs.  Ad- 
ling to  say  with  decision— 

'*I  think  she  does  mean  to  marry 
him." 

Now  Gaydon  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  and  conscious  of  that  as 
well  as  of  most  of  his  personal  advan- 
tages. For  the  last  two  days  he  had 
been  running  Miss  Wynches  for  all  he 
was  worth — in  his  opinion,  a  great  deal, 
— ^undeterred  by  the  fact  of  her  en- 
gagement. Miss  Wynches  had  not 
seemed  to  mind.  Gaydon  himself  had 
much  enjoyed  It. 

And  probably  the  idea  of  being  put 
on  the  shelf  by  Mr.  Carr  Atford— even 
though  the  little  man  had  a  right  to 
be  first  with  Miss  Wynches — was  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Still  more  distaste- 
ful, I  take  it,  was  the  suggestion  con- 
veyed in  Mrs.  Adling's  words  that  even 
if  he  bent  the  whole  of  his  great  per- 
sonality to  the  Job  he  would  still  come 
out  second-best  It  was  the  sort  of 
challenge  that  upset  his  self-compla- 
cency. 

**I  can't  agree  with  you,"  he  said.  "I 
think  Tommy  is  an  incident  A 
duchess  doesn't  marry  her  Pom,  you 
know." 

It  was  a  nasty  thing  to  say,  and 
made  me  break  in  hastily — 

'*I  must  tell  you  people  that  I've  met 
Carr  Atford  and  found  him  a  very  in- 
telligent Uttle  man." 

**Ah,  but  the  substitute  Mr.  Gaydon 
would  like  to  provide  would  be  a  much 


more  intelligent  big  man,"  said  Mrs. 
Adling. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Gaydon  foolishly. 

"I  only  said--would  'like.'  It  takes 
two  to  agree  to  a  substitute." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,"  said  Sir  George,  who  had  not 
been  listening  very  attentively,  and 
would  not  have  followed  if  he  had. 
"Who's  providing  a  substitute  for 
who?" 

"Mr.  Gaydon  is  going  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  Mr.  Carr  Atford— at  least 
he  thinks  he  is." 

"I'm  afraid  you're  tempting  me," 
said  Gaydon,  with  a  sleek  grin. 

"Oh.  no,"  said  Mrs.  Adling.  "I'm 
not  tempting  you  at  all.  In  fact,  I 
should  £itrongly  advise  you  not  to  try. 
I  don't  think  you'll  succeed." 

I  knew  she  disliked  Gaydon,  but  I 
did  not  see  wliy  her  dislike  should  take 
the  form  of  pitting  him  against  Miss 
Wynches'  Tommy. 

"It's  not  unlike  tempting,"  I  said  ju- 
dicially. 

"Poor  Tommy!"  said  Mrs.  Adling, 
not  without  sarcasm.  "But  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Gaydon  is  going  to  be 
tempted,"  she  added.  Of  course  «he 
knew  that  he  was,  and  that  was  the 
temptation  to  her. 

"I  wouldn't  mind,  you  know,"  said 
Gaydon,  all  but  leering, — "there  would 
be  compensations." 

"You'll  bet  on  yourself?"  said  Mrs. 
Adling.  "Ponies?  No,  you'd  better  do 
it  for  love — hadn't  you?  You've  taken 
me,  though?" 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Gaydon. 

II. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the 
progress  made  by  Gaydon  came  from 
Tommy  himself.  I  mentioned  that 
we  had  met  in  the  Carpathians,  and 
Tommy  had  impressed  me  by  his 
method  of  shooting  his  eyeglass  on  to 
his  chest  I  had  last  seen  him  do  It 
preparatory  to  shinning  up  a  very  dis- 
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agreeable  "chimney"  which  the  guides 
with  us  had  wanted  to  jib  at.  So  had 
I.  But  we  had  all  been  persuaded  in 
the  end.  It  was  the  recalling  of  this 
to  Tommy's  remembrance  that  had  ce- 
mented our  friendship  in  a  country- 
house  where  we  were  both  nobodies, 
whither  Tommy  had  come,  I  fancy, 
only  to  see  his  /latic^. 

We  were  in  the  billiard-room  alone, 
and  he  was  beating  me  rather  badly 
when  he  broached  the  topic  of  Gaydon. 

*Do  you  know  him  at  all?"  he  asked. 

•I  know  all  that's  worth  knowing," 
I  said.  "He  makes  a  point  of  every- 
body doing  that.    Why?" 

"I  don't  care  about  him,"  said 
Tommy. 

Some  people  might  have  said  a  thing 
like  that  pettishly,  or  in  some  manner 
that  indicated  weakness.  Tommy's 
way  was  so  extraordinarily  final  that  I 
laughed. 

"Extinction  of  Gaydon!"  I .  said. 
"But  again  why?" 

Tommy  put  up  his  monocle  at  me, 
gazed  a  moment,  and  shot  it  down 
again  on  to  his  chest 

"My  dear  chap,  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do.  He  thinks  two  things — one,  that 
I'm  a  decadent  little  worm,  and  two, 
that  my  engagement  to  Miss  Pen 
Wynches  is  a  mistake.  Well,  he  may 
l)e  right  about  the  worm  part  .  .  . 
I  am  a  pretty  poor  specimen— but  he's 
mistaken  about  the  other." 

"Of  course  he  Is,"  I  said. 

"But  you  wonder  why  I  should 
break  out  to  you  about  it?"  said 
Tommy,  though  I  had  not  t)een  aware 
that  my  tone  conveyed  as  much.  "Well, 
I  don't  know.  .  .  .  But  I  suppose 
being  a  beastly  diplomat  in  public,  I 
like  to  gush  in  private  now  and  then. 
To  a  decent  chap,  you  know,  who  un- 
derstands." 

"Compliments  barred!"  I  said. 

"But  you  don't  mind?  No.  All 
right  What  I  object  to,  then,"  said 
Tompiy,  carefully  pottfhg  the  red  and 


leaving  his  own  ball  in  balk,  "is  not  his 
private  personal  opinion  of  me,  though 
I  don't  think  he  need  obtrude  it  quite 
so  obviously,  but  his  cheek  in  fancying 
he  can  tell  Pen  what  she  does  want. 
He's  making  love  to  her  before  my 
nose." 

"We  all  are,"  I  said.  "Can't  help 
it" 

Tommy  was  chalking  his  cue,  and 
he  paused  to  grin  appreciatively. 

"You  ought  to  be  in  the  Service,"  he 
said.  "I  couldn't  put  it  more  nicely 
myself.  But  of  course  that  again 
isn't  what  I  mean.  Everybody  likes 
Pen,  but  he's  the  only  man  here  who 
can  see  so  little  in  front  of  his  Welling- 
ton nose  that  he  thinks  she's  taking  me 
for  money  or  something  of  that  sort 
It's  such  damned  impudence,  you 
know." 

"To  you?"  I  said  stupidly. 

"To  her.  Just  think.  I'm  an  odd  lit- 
tle shrimp  to  look  at  Anybody  can 
see  that  Everybody  does.  It  is 
funny  to  look  as  insignificant  as  I  do. 
I  used  to  mind  it  But  Pen's  got  such 
a  sense  of  humor  that  she  doesn't  mind 
much.  Well,  the  fellow's  not  only  tell- 
ing her  he  doesn't  believe  it  possible, 
that  it  must  be  the  shrimp's  money 
she's  after,  but  he's  explaining  for  the 
benefit  of  all  and  sundry  that  he  knows 
It  from  her  manner.  You  know  Pen's 
manner.  She  doesn't  say,  *This  is  Mr. 
Carr  Atford,  the  well-known  diploma- 
tist, of  whom  I  am  unutterably  proud.' 
The  fond  look  of  pride  doesn't  mantle 
her  check  when  she  brings  me  up.  No 
— she  says  *Thls  is  Tommy,'  and  leaves 
me  to  shift.  That's  her  way — our 
way.  He  chooses  to  think  it's  proof 
positive  that  she  thinks  me  a  fourth- 
rate  toy;  as  good  as  criticises  our  way 
of  treating  one  another  because  she's 
not  a  cook  making  eyes  at  a  policeman. 
Fancy  me  making  goo-goo  eyes  back. 
Rather  funny,  Isn't  it?" 

Tommy  had  begun  quietly,  chalking 
his  cue  between  whiles,  while  I  made 
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a  mild  break,  and  though  he  had 
chalked  too  vigorously  he  ended  quietly 
too,  so  that  I  could  venture  to  say — 

'*You*re  not  going  to  punch  his  head 
though?" 

"Think  I  could?"  said  Tommy.  "I'm 
not  sure  I  couldn't,  you  know.  I  used 
to  box  .  .  .  feather  weight  .  .  . 
but  it  would  hardly  do,  would  it?" 

"Hardly." 

"It  would  make  him  think  I  was  jeal- 
ous. That's  the  difficulty.  After  all,  I 
don't  think  it  matters."  He  perched 
himself  on  the  table  and  proceeded  to 
make  the  winning-shot — then  without 
getting  down,  and  looking  very  much 
like  a  swift  that  has  settled  involun- 
tarily and  cannot  get  the  necessary  im- 
petus for  movement,  he  said,  "Pen'U 
provide,  I  daresay.  My  game,  isn't 
it?"     . 

"Yes,"  I  said,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
pose another  when  Miss  Wynches  her- 
self tripped  into  the  room  followed  by 
Gaydon. 

"Finished?"  she  said.  "How  nice 
of  you.  Mr.  Gaydon  and  I  are  just 
wanting  a  game.  I  suppose  you  lost. 
Tommy,  didn't  you?" 

"He  won  abominably,"  I  said. 

"How  funny.  I  always  think  it's 
funny  when  Tommy  does  things  well. 
He  does  sometimes.  Don't  you, 
Tommy?  You  needn't  stop  and  score 
though.  Mr.  Gaydon's  going  to  beat 
me  too,  badly." 

"You  know  I'm  at  your  mercy,"  said 
Gaydon  fatuously,  and  I  half  expected 
to  see  Tommy  hit  him  smartly  over  the 
head.  But  nothing  happened  except 
that  Miss  Wynches  said — 

"Look  out,  then.      I'll  have  plain." 

III. 
Miss  Wynches  was  petite  herself-^ 
being  great  only  in  the  matter  of  her 
eyes  and  her  frocks,  and  a  shrewdness 
mixed  with  a  superb  unconsciousness 
as  to  the  possibility  of  her  being  un- 
welcome or  unfit  in  any  position  or  so- 


ciety whatever,  that  was  in  its  iv-ay 
Nai>oleonlc.  Her  career — ^from  tbe 
point  of  view  of  parents  who  bad 
daughters  for  disposal  equally  yoang 
and  far  more  eligible — ^was  astounding. 
Everybody  proposed  to  Miss  Wyncbes. 
and  everywhere  that  Miss  Wyncbes 
went  not  one  lamb  but  a  score  of  sbeep 
— some  even  with  coronets — ^had  been 
in  the  habit  of  going.  Yet  she  re- 
mained popular. 

There  were  parents  at  Garlocks  ^wbo 
admitted  that,  and  it  shows  the  po^wer 
Miss     Wynches     wielded    that,     even 
though  they  must  have  been  dell^bted 
at  the  news  of  her  engagement,  tbey 
were  slow  to  criticise  her  for  what  "wsts 
becoming     a     rather    obvious     fact — 
namely,    that    Gaydon    was    "running' 
her"  at  an  incredibly  fast  pace,  tbat 
she  seemed  quite  radiant  at  the   ar- 
rangement,  and   that   Tommy   looked 
more  and  more  out  of  it,  though  still 
self-possessed. 

"I  wish  she  wouldn't  let  herself  be 
run,"  said  Mrs.  Adling  to  me  a  day  or 
two  later,  "for  really  there  are  some 
people  here  who  might  be  excused  for 
fancying  that  she  is  not  going  to  show 
herself  the  Penelope  of  legend." 

"You're  not  fancying  it  yourself,  are 
you?"  I  asked. 

"N— no,"  said  Mrs.  Adling.  with  just 
a  touch  of  anxiety  In  her  voice.  "She 
does  appear  to  be  going  it,  but  then  she 
may  have  some  scheme  up  her  sleeve." 

"What  sort  of  scheme?"  I  said. 
Needless  to  say  Tommy's  conversation 
with  me  had  remained  purely  confiden- 
tial, so  that  I  was  interested  to  know 
what  a  clever  woman  like  Mrs.  Adling 
thought  about  them — ^the  trio,  I  mean. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "My 
idea  is — and  I  shall  stick  to  it  from  dis- 
like for  Mr.  Gaydon— that  she  is  proud 
of  Tommy,  and  dislikes  people  regard- 
ing him  casually  as  they  do.  She  ought 
for  that  reason  to  loathe  Mr.  Gaydon  as 
much  as  I  do.  Perhaps  she  does. 
She's  the  cunnlhgest  creature — ^all  un- 
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consciously,  I  mean — ^tbat  you  ever 
saw.  But  to  err  is  what's  his  name, 
Isn't  it?  and  I  don't  like  her  letting  our 
political  guardsman  be  so  obviously 
gallant  He's  got  a  low  cunning  of  his 
own,  and  even  if  she  squashes  him  at 
the  end  of  it,  he'll  make  capital  out  of 
his  temporary  conQuest" 

*'I8  it  a  conquest?"  I  said. 

**Well,  she  seems  to  be  full  of  him. 
Always  trotting  him  out.  Tells  every- 
body what  he's  going  to  do,  and  what 
wonderful  Bills  he's  got  in  his  head. 
They  are  wonderful  as  Pen  describes 
them,  very  zealously,  and  all  mixed." 

'*I  should  have  thought,"  I  said,  "that 
thereby  she  was  making  liim  seem 
rather  foolish." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Adling.  "But 
not  enough  so  to  counteract  the  other 
thing.  We're  not  clever  enough  here 
to  know  exactly  how  puffed  up  the  man 
is.  Half  the  people  anyhow  think  Pen 
thinks  him  wonderful,  and  I'm  sorry 
for  her  Tommy.  I  think  it's  an  ex- 
cellent thing  that  the  Great  Panjan- 
drum is  coming  for  the  week-end. 
Have  you  ever  met  him  in  private?" 

I  ought  to  explain  that  the  Great 
Panjandrum  was  the  nickname  for 
Lord  Blkindale,  the  then  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"He's  a  lovely  old  thing.  Nobody 
ever  knows  if  his  tactlessness — which 
is  simply  indescribable,  you  know,  and 
perfectly  monstrous  for  the  head  of  our 
diplomatic  service — is  put  on  or  not  In 
that  ability  to  say  things,  apparently 
unconsciously,  that  nobody  would  dare 
to  say  if  they  could  be  charged  with 
doing  it  of  malice  aforethought,  he's 
better  even  than  Pen.  He's  her  god- 
papa,  and  I  hope  he'll  be  awake  enough 
to  look  after  her.  I  expect  she's  made 
him  promise  to  come.  He  never  vis- 
its if  he  can  help  it.  Lady  Massenger 
would  Just  as  soon  entertain  an  ogre 
if  it  weren't  such  a  triumph  to  get  him 
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"I  suppose  it's  particularly  so  at  pres- 
ent, seeing  that  he's  got  the  Near  East 
on  his  hands  again." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Adling.  "I  bet  it's 
only  for  Pen  he's  coming.  Tell  me  of 
something  intelligent  to  say  in  case 
he  talkd  to  me,  will  you?" 

A  lion  is  a  lion  anywhere,  and  I 
think  our  hostess's  excitement,  if  not 
her  anxiety,  at  the  prospect  of  the 
great  man's  arrival  was  shared  by  a 
good  many  of  the  visitors.  I  think 
Tommy  was  the  only  man  I  saw  who 
did  not  begin  to  wear  an  air  of  being  a 
rather  profound  thinker  who  could,  if 
called  upon,  prove  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary that  if  he  wanted  assistance  at  the 
helm  while  the  ship  of  State  was  plung- 
ing, as  at  present,  in  rather  a  heavy 
sea,  he  could  do  no  better  than  apply 
to  him.  The  ladies  had  frocks  to  fall 
back  on  with  a  view  to  pleasing  him 
in  case  their  intelligence  failed,  but,  as 
Mrs.  Adling  put  it,  since  the  men 
haven't  that  chance  of  appeal,  they 
have  to  seem  sensible  in  such  a  case  as 
this. 

As  for  Sir  George,  I  feel  convinced 
that  when  he  motored  to  the  station  to 
meet  his  distinguished  guest  he  had 
some  leading  points  put  down  on  his 
shirt  cuff.  Whether  he  ever  used 
them  I  never  heard,  but  I  expect  not, 
for  the  rumor  spread  that  Lord  Elkin- 
dale,  though  obviously  rushed-looking, 
was  in  quite  a  kindly  mood,  which  he 
would  hardly  have  been  if  Sir  George 
had  engaged  him  on  the  Near  Eastern 
question. 

He  appeared  on  the  lawn  after  tea, 
— a  huge  man,  gray-bearded,  but  with 
an  occupied  frown  on  his  massive 
brow  that  did  not  altogether  promise 
well  for  those  who  were  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  Introduced  to  him. 
Lady  Massenger  was  doing  her  best 
but  I  know  Mrs.  Adling  came  back 
from  a  moment's  conversation,  and  sat 
down  beside  me  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Well?"  I  said. 
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**It'8  all  right— passed!"  she  said. 
**Not  exactly  with  honors.  I  haven't 
given  him  any  of  your  tips.  But  he 
said  he  remembered  meeting  me  at  the 
Carters*  fifteen  years  ago.  I  said,  'Oh 
yes,  when  I  had  my  hair  down.' " 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  I  said. 

"I  did,"  said  Mrs.  Adling,  "and  he 
said  the  details  had  escai>ed  him,  and 
[  said  that  if  he  was  going  to  remem- 
ber all  that  time  back  he  might  remem- 
ber details.  Otherwise  it  might  make 
me  fancy  I  was  getting  middle-aged. 
Whereupon  he  gave  a  great  grin  and 
said  he  was  sure  I  should  never  think 
that      Now  did  he  mean  to  be  horrid?" 

"Nice,  of  course,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  there's  Mr.  Gaydon  going  to 
push  himself  in  now,"  said  Mrs.  Adling, 
"and  Pen's  beckoning  on  Tommy, — 
which  do  you  back  to  get  in  first?" 

"Gaydon  'U  be  first,"  I  said. 

The  group  of  them  was  standing  only 
a  few  feet  away  from  where  we  had 
our  seats,  and  we  could  hear  Lady 
Massenger  introducing. 

"Mr.  Gaydon,"  she  said,  and  the  old 
man  extended  his  hand  in  silence,  and 
then  looked  round  in  a  frowning  way 
as  though  demanding  that  some  one 
should  explain  things  to  him  rather 
more  clearly.  Gaydon  began  to  say 
that  he  had  been  looking  forward  to 
meeting  his  lordship,  and  that  it  looked 
like  a  crisis  in  the  Near  East. 

"Yes  .  .  .  yes,"  said  the  old  man. 
"very  kind  .  .  .  didn't  catch  your 
name,"  and  Gaydon  paused  at  the  ab- 
ruptness, and  also  looked  round  and 
saw  Miss  Wynches. 

It  was  her  opportunity  and  she  took 
it  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  her  look  so 
audaciously  unconscious  as  when  she 
spoke, — "You  know  Mr.  Gaydon,  of 
course,  god-pop,"  she  began.  "He*s 
frightfully  rising  ...  in  your  line, 
I  mean  politics." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Lord  Elkindale. 

"His  bead's  simply  full  of  Bills,"  pro- 
ceeded Miss  Wynches,  "that  he's  going 


to  bring  in.  He's  been  telling  me 
about  them.  I  forget  what  they  are. 
but  I  know  he  doesn't  think  you're 
nearly  stiff  enough  on  most  points." 

"Really,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
gleam  in  his  eye,  as  Miss  Wynches  de- 
livered this  statement  in  her  clear  ring- 
ing voice,  "Mr.  Grayman " 

"Gaydon,"  corrected  Miss  Wynches. 

"Mr.  Graydon  ought  to  put  ills  views 
before  a  constituwicy." 

This  to  a  man  who  had  won  a 
hard-fought  seat  for  Lord  Elkindale's 
party — had  spoken  a  number  of  times 
in  support  of  his  lordship's  policy  with 
such  eloquence  that  an  evening  paper 
had  marked  him  for  early  promotion. 
Mrs.  Adling  said  that  his  face  was  a 
study.  She  could  see  him  and  I  could 
not  I  only  heard  him  say  stutteringly 
that  ho  was  in  the  House  already,  af- 
ter which  Miss  Wynches  said  most  re- 
proachfully— 

"Of  course  he  is,  god-pop.  It's  too 
wicked  of  you  to  forget  things.  I  be- 
lieve I  should  be  very  angry  if  I  was 
Mr.  Gaydon." 

"Quite— <iuite,"  said  Lord  Elkindale, 
and  then  seemed  to  recollect  sonie- 
thing, — "He's  not  the  man  you're  en- 
gaged to.  is  he?  Tommy  you  always 
call  him." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Wynches,  and 
looked  round  over  her  shoulder.  "This 
is  Tommy." 

The  tiny  man  stepped  forward,  neat 
and  self-possessed.  "How  do  you  do. 
Lord  Elkindale,"  he  said,  and  his  lord- 
ship suddenly  became  animated.  It 
was  like  a  volcano  that  one  has  thought 
extinct  bursting  forth. 

"But  it's  Carr  Atford!"  he  said 
sharply.  "You  can't  have  got  over 
from  Vienna  since  I  wired — I  only 
Yired  three  hours  ago." 

"I've  been  over  a  week,"  said 
Tommy. 

"But— but— it's  Providence  .  .  . 
your  being  here  to-day,  and  able  to 
tell   me   what   Reftan  Bey "    Lord 
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Elklndale  broke  off,  and  mattered  to 
himself  sometblng  about  ''May  save  a 
lot.*'  Then  he  ronnded  on  Miss 
Wynches.  "Why  didn't  yon  tell  me 
who  your  Tommy  was?  I  might  have 
congratulated  you  if  you  had." 

"Well,  you  might  have  guessed  1 
should  be  particular,  god-pop,"  said 
Miss  Wynches  calmly. 

"Particular,  particular!  But  you 
don't  know  a  man  with  brains  when 
you  see  him.      No  woman  does."    • 

"Perhaps  if s  constant  association 
with  you,"  said  Miss  Wynches  amiably, 
and  the  Great  Panjandrum  allowed 
himself  to  smile  before  turning  to 
Tommy  again. 

"You've  not  yet  told  me  how  you 
come  to  be  here." 

"Why,  the  fact  is,"  said  Tommy,  who 
had  for  the  first  time  since  I  knew  him 
almost  looked  uncomfortable  at  hearing 
his  praises  sounded,  "Stretford  and  I 
had  a  small  bet  about  the  date  of  the 
thing." 

"When  the  insurgents  would 
march?" 

"Yes.  I  said  Friday  at  latest,  and 
Reftan  Bey  would  be  round  to  you  this 
morning.  Stretford  gave  *em  another 
fortnight" 

"You  knew  better  than  Stretford," 
said  Lord  Elkindale  in  amazement. 

Sir  Adrian  Stretford  was  the  well- 
known  Ambassador  then  at  Vienna, 
and  what  he  did  not  know  of  the  Near 
East  was  not  considered  worth  know- 
ing. 

"Well,  I'm  rather  special  on  Mace- 
donia," said  Tommy  modestly.  "I 
happened  to  hear  one  or  two  details, 
which  Stretford  wouldn't  accept,  from 
some  of  the  head-men  there,  who  are 
friends  of  mine,  and  I  knew  you'd  be 
wanting  one  of  us  by  the  end  of  the 
week." 

"It  was  because  Tommy  was  so  pos- 
itive about  It,"  said  Miss  Wynches,  as 
finely  casual  as  ever,  "that  I  got  Lady 
Massenger  to  decoy  you  down.       It's 


much  nicer  here  than  in  the  stuffy  old 
F.O.,  and  you'll  both  have  much  clearer 
brains  to  talk  things  over  with." 

Lord  Blkindale's  eyes  had  the  gleam 
in  them  that  I  had  noticed  before,  but 
this  time  it  was  apparently  a  friendly 
one.  "It  was  very  considerate  of  you, 
Penelope,"  he  said.  "But  as  a  result 
of  it  you'll  have  to  say  good-bye  to  Mr. 
Carr  Atford  for  the  next  day  or  two." 

"Never  mind,  god-pop,"  said  Miss 
Wynches  amiably,  and  Lord  Elkindale 
gleamed  again. 

"I  can't  even  congratulate  you,  I'm 
afraid,"  he  said,  "for  if  we  fail,  your 
young  man  will  be  the  best-hated  man 
in  the  country.  I  shall  let  'em  know 
that  he's  running  the  thing,  not  I." 

"Oh,  I  daresay  Tommy'U  pull  you 
through,"  said  Miss  Wynches.  "Going 
in?" 

"I'm  afraid  we  must,"  said  Lord  El- 
kindale. He  turned  to  his  hostess, 
whom  I  fancy  he  only  that  moment 
recollected,  with  a  fine  old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

"I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  for  retiring. 
Lady  Massenger,  and  taking  Mr.  Carr 
Atford  with  me.  It  is  a  matter  of 
State  importance,  which  only  Mr.  Carr 
Atford  can  advise  me  upon."  He  bowed 
and  led  Tommy  off,  a  mole-hill  beside  a 
mountain. 

"What  a  fantigue  god-pop  seems  to 
be  in,"  observed  Miss  Wynches  to  Lady 
Massenger. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  that  lady;  "thank 
goodness  Mr.  Atford  was  here.  How 
clever  of  you  to  have  managed  it  Pen. 
Fancy  Mr.  Atford  advising  Lord  El- 
kindale, and  being  the  only  man  who 
could  do  it" 

I  think  she  felt,  as  indeed  we  all  did, 
that  the  apotheosis  of  Tommy  as  the 
savior,  so  to  speak,  of  his  country  was 
something  that  demanded  our  amaze- 
ment but  she  happened  to  address  her- 
self to  Gaydon,  who  was  nearest.  He 
was  almost  to  be  excused  for  answer- 
ing as  he  did. 
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"Yes,  ...  he  manages  to  hide 
his  light  under  a  bushel,  doesn't 
he?" 

Miss  Wynches  took  It  with  her  usual 
radiant  cordiality.  "But  that  is 
Tommy,"  she  said.  "It's  so  silly  of 
him,  of  course.  I  shall  have  to  break 
hink  of  it  when  we're  married.  And 
now,  while  they're  talking  State  se- 
crets, would  you  like  to  play  me  a 
game  of  crouquet?" 

"I  think/  I  said  to  Mrs.  Adllng  as 
she  marched  Gaydon  off — ^he  couldn't, 
I  take  it,  refuse — "I  think  that  last  re- 
mark is  the  crudest  I  ever  heard,  if  it 
was  intended." 

"It  wasn't,"  said  Mrs.  Adllng. 
"That's  where  Pen's  so  bniliant.  Like 
her  god-parent  He  didn't  intend  any- 
thing either." 

"When  he  snubbed  Gaydon,  you 
mean?  There  was  no  collusion?  He 
didn't  do  it  by  request?" 

"Of  course  not.  There  wasn't  time 
for  the  request.  Besides,  Pen  wouldn't 
request." 

Blackwood's  Ma^axlne. 
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Then  it  was  pure  absent-minded- 
ness?" 

Mrs.  Adllng  smiled  reflectively  for  a 
moment  "I  fancy,  you  know/*  she 
said,  "that  a  man  like  Lord  Elkindale, 
with  his  experience  of  his  fellow-<:rea- 
tures,  knows  bounce  when  he  sees  It 
.    .    .    spots  it  at  once." 

"And  doesn't  mind  appearing  absent- 
minded  under  the  circumstances?" 

"Exactly." 

"It  was  rather  a  happy  rewtm/c^  for 
Tommy,"  I  said.  "I  should  like  to  be 
sure  that  it  was  purely  fortuitous." 

Mrs.  Adllng  leant  back  in  her  chair. 
"Oh,  we  can't  be,"  she  said;  "and  I 
don't  say,  mind,  that  Pen  mayn't  have 
foreseen  it,"  she  smiled  again.  "Poor 
Mr.  Gaydon!  What  he  must  have  f^t 
when  the  great  Pan  didn't  know  him! 
I  think  he  deserved  it,  though.  He 
was  so  much  too  sure  of  what  Pen 
meant  by  that  phrase  of  hers." 

"You  mean ^"  I  began. 
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'This  is  Tommy,"  said  Mrs.  Adllng, 
mimicking. 

R,  E,  VemMe. 


THE  ECONOMiCS  OF  WAR 


Of  late  the  propagandists  of  peace 
have  wisely  reverted  to  Oobden's  meth- 
ods, and  are  devoting  themselves  syste- 
matically to  the  exposure  of  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  of  the  moral  aspects 
of  war.  Their  pleading  has  varied  be- 
tween schemes  of  political  combination 
for  the  prevention  of  war  and  appeals 
to  religious  sanctions  against  it.  The 
former  line  of  appeal  has  taken  for 
granted,  if  not  the  "unchristian"  char- 
acter of  all  war,  at  least  its  moral  and 
material  harmfulness;  the  latter  tends 
to  exclude  alike  the  economic  aspect 
and  the  political  problem,  insisting  on 
the  duty  of  individual  action,  often  to 
the  extent  of  urging  a  refusal  to  bear 
arms.  On  neither  line  has  there  been 
much  practical  success.       The  Grand 


Desseln  ascribed  to  Henri  IV.  has  been 
before  the  world  for  two  hundred  years, 
without  other  fruit  than  the  fostering 
of  the  dangerous  fallacy  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  war  is  to  set  up  a  com- 
bination to  make  war  on  war-makers. 
The  only  real  progress  made  has  been 
on  the  lines  of  the  project  of  Penn  for 
a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  a  mode  of  ad- 
justment which  even  Kant,  in  his  noble 
treatise  on  "Perpetual  Peace,"  does  not 
take  into  account  And  all  our  prog- 
ress on  lines  of  arbitration  leaves  us 
staggering  under  even  greater  financial 
burdens  of  military  origin  than  those  of 
previous  centuries. 

Long  ago,  indeed,  men  pointed  to  the 
national  debts  which  wars  set  up;  but 
the  moralists  in  general  seem  to  have 
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felt  that  to  dwell  on  the  pecuniary  as- 
pect of  the  matter  was  to  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  their  statement      About 
1816  there  began  to  be  published  a  se- 
ries of  tracts  by  the  "Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Permanent  and  Universal 
Peace,"  which  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  United  States;  but  after 
the  remark  in  the  first  tract  that  "the 
whole    amount    of    property    in    the 
United  States  is  probably  of  far  less 
value  than  what  has  been  expended  and 
destroyed  within  two  centuries  by  wars 
in  Christendom/*  the  whole  stress  of 
the  propaganda  runs  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious considerations.      And  this  holds 
good    of    the    writings    of   ex-Captain 
Thomas  Thrush,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
'*The  Apology  of  an  Officer  for  With- 
drawing from  the  Profession  of  Arms, 
contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
King,   and  a   Series  of  Letters  to  a 
Friend,  on  the  Causes  and  Bvils  of 
War,    its    Unlawfulness,    &c/'    (1825- 
1828),  and  the  "Inquiry  into  the  Accord- 
ancy  of  War  with  the  Principles  of 
Christianity,"    &c.,    by   Jonathan    Dy- 
mond  (1823),  author  of  the  seventh  of 
the  Peace  Society's  tracts.    Yet  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  propaganda  in 
question    was    undergoing    protracted 
distress,  and  running  the  risk  of  an- 
archy or  revolution  or  national  bank- 
ruptcy, as  a  result  of  her  vast  war  ex- 
penditure. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  blame 
those  pioneers  for  the  mode  of  their 
appeal,  which  was  the  expression  of  a 
quite  admirable  moral  feeling.  But  it 
must  be  allowed  that  they  converted 
few  save  the  naturally  sympathetic,  nor 
can  they  be  shown  to  have  had  any  in- 
fluence on  national  action.  It  would 
seem  that  not  in  this  fashion  can  the 
nations  be  led  even  to  practise  pru- 
dence in  military  expenditure,  much 
leas  to  forswear  war.  In  our  own  day. 
Count  Tolstoy  has  even  expressed  an- 
ger at  the  suggestion  that  any  but  a  le- 
liglous  reaction  against  militarism  can 


be  efficacious;  and  he  has  had  vigorous 
clerical  support  Seeing,  however,  that 
to-day,   as   in   the   time   of   Erasmus, 

a 

every  war  is  almost  of  necessity  blessed 
as  Just  and  righteous  by  the  churches 
of  the  belligerent  nations,  it  should  be 
tolwably  clear  that  neither  moral  nor 
religious  eloquence  will  suffice  so  to  al- 
ter average  opinion  as  to  make  the  ces- 
sation of  warfare  lik^y.    It  is,  indeed, 
noteworthy   that   while   Erasmus   has 
never  lacked  eloquent  successors,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  churches,  even  pro- 
fessed "ethicists,"  Uke  the  late  Profes- 
sor David  Ritchie,  have  •  latterly  been 
found  ready  to  vindicate  a  war  that 
seemed  to  many  contemporaries  excep- 
tionally unnecessary;  and  the  Dutch- 
(3«rman  sociologist,  Dr.  Steinmetz,  has 
lately  produced  an  apologetic  "Philoso- 
phy of  War,"  which,  though  much  more 
learned  and  bulky   than  the  English 
work  of  that  title  by  Mr.  James  Ram, 
is  not  conspicuously  more  philosophical. 
It  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to 
many,  in  these  circumstances,  to  meet 
with   the  sane  and   stimulating  little 
book,     "Europe's     Optical     Illusion," 
lately  published  over  the  signature  of 
Neman  Angell.*    Almost  the  only  crit- 
icism it  arouses  is  evoked  by  the  title. 
"Why  'optical'?"  one  asks,  when  one 
has  realized  that  the  illusion  Mr.  Angell 
«xposes  is,  as  the  synopsis  on  the  cover 
runs,  "the  universally  accepted  theory 
that  military  and  political  power  give 
a  nation  commercial  and  social  advan- 
tages, and  that  the  wealth  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  defenceless  nation  are  at  the 
mercy  of  stronger  nations,  who  may  be 
tempted    by   such   defencelessness    to 
commit  aggression,  so  that  each  nation 
is  compelled  to  protect  Itself  against  the 
possible  cupidity  of  neighbors."    The 
illusion  is  not  optical,  but  psychic.    Mr. 
Angell  would  seem  to  be  a  clear-headed 
man  of  business,  not  used  to  the  read- 
ing of  proofs.      All  the  more  telling, 

^  ••■■rope's  Optical  nitulon."  %j  Normmn 
Anmll  (Londoii)*     Simpkin,  MArahAll  A  Oo. 
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however,  Is  his  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward statement  He  Is,  perhaps,  mis- 
taken when  he  says  that  before  the 
protracted  rivalry  of  Britain  and  Ger- 
many "the  ordinary  argument  of  the 
pacifist  breaks  down,"  for  the  "very 
simple  reason"  that  "he  himself  accepts 
the  premise  that  the  victorious  party  in 
the  struggle  for  political  predominance 
gains  some  material  advantage  over  the 
party  which  is  conquered."  Not  a  few 
"pacifists",  have  afllrmed  the  contrary, 
pointing  to  the  experience  of  Britain  in 
the  South  African  Wax  and  Japan  in 
her  war  with  Russia,  as  showing  how 
victors  may  merely  pile  up  debt  as  the 
result  of  the  most  gigantic  and  pro- 
tracted efforts,  ending  in  victory. 
Nothing,  however,  could  well  be  better 
than  Mr.  AngeU's  own  confutation  of 
the  assumption  nowadays  made,  and 
chronically  vociferated  throughout 
Europe,  that  the  victor  in  a  great  Euro- 
pean war  would  be  sure  to  be  somehow 
"in  pocket"  Particularly  telling  is 
his  reply  to  a  series  of  utterances, 
Oerman  and  English,  including  those 
of  Schulze^aevernitz  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son, to  the  total  effect  that  Germany 
could  greatly  advantage  herself  by  an- 
nexing Holland  and  Belgium,  capturing 
British  colonies,  and  reducing  England 
to  chaos  by  invasion: — 

If  Germany  conquered  Holland  Ger- 
man merchants  would  still  have  to 
meet  the  competition  of  Dutch  mer- 
chants, and  on  keener  terms  than  orig- 
inally, because  the  Dutch  merchants 
would  then  be  within  the  German's 
customs  lines.  Moreover,  Germans 
would  not  be  able  to  take  a  penny  piece 
from  the  citizens  of  Holland  to  reim- 
burse the  cost  of  conquest  as  any  spe- 
cial taxation  would  simply  be  taxing 
Germans.  .  .  .  The  wealth,  pros- 
perity, and  well-being  of  a  nation  de- 
pend in  no  way  upon  its  political 
power.  .  .  .  The  populations  of 
States  like  Switzerland,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Sweden,  are  In  every 
•way  as  prosperous  as  the  citizens  of 
States  like  Germany,  Russia,  Austria 


and  France.  The  trade  per  capita  of 
the  small  nations  Is  in  excess  of  the 
trade  per  oapita  of  the  great. 

No  nation  could  gain  any  advantage 
by  the  conquest  of  the  British  Colonies, 
and  Great  Britain  could  not  suffer  ma- 
terial damage  by  their  loss.  •  .  . 
Economically,  England  would  gain  by 
their  formal  separation.  ...  It  is 
not  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  any 
European  nation  would  attempt  the 
desperately  expensive  business  of  the 
conquest  of  England  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  experiment  with  her  colo- 
nies, which  all  colonial  history  sliows 
to  be  doomed  to  failure.    .    .    . 

When  Germany  annexed  Schlesvrig- 
Holsteln  and  Alsatia  not  a  single  or- 
dinary German  citizen  was  one  pfennig 
the  richer.  Although  England  "owns" 
Canada,  the  English  merchant  Is  driven 
out  of  the  Canadian  markets  by  the 
merchant  of  Switzerland,  who  does  not 
"own"  Canada. 

And  again: — 

If  an  invasion  by  Germany  did  in- 
volve, as  Mr.  Harrison  and  those  who 
think  with  him  say  it  would,  the  "to- 
tal collapse  of  the  Empire,  our  trade, 
and  the  means  of  feeding  40  millions  in 
these  islands  .  .  .  the  disturbance 
of  capital,  and  the  destmction  of 
credit,"  (German  capital  would,  be- 
cause of  the  internationalization  and 
delicate  interdependence  of  our  credit- 
built  finance  and  industry,  also  disap- 
pear in  large  part,  and  German  credit 
also  collapse,  and  the  only  means  of 
restoring  it  would  be  for  Germany  to 
put  an  end  to  the  chaos  in  England  by 
putting  an  end  to  the  condition  which 
had  produced  it.  .  .  .  The  confleca- 
tion  by  an  invader  of  private  property 

.  .  .  would  so  react  upon  the 
finance  of  the  Invader's  country  as  to 
make  the  damage  to  the  invader  re- 
sulting from  the  confiscation  exceed  in 
value  the  property  confiscated.  So 
that  Germany's  success  in  conquest 
would  be  a  demonstration  of  the  com- 
plete economic  futility  of  conquest 

Such  is  the  general  direction  of  the 
argument  of  Mr.  AngeU's  lucid  little 
book.  Nothing  has  ever  been  put  in 
the  same  space  so  well  calculated  to 
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set  plain  men  thinking  usefully  on  the 
subjects  of  expenditure  on  armaments, 
scares,  and  wars.  Taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  average  man  is  little 
concerned  about  the  moral  and  religious 
aspects  of  war,  he  meets  him  with  a 
"business  proposition."  And  the  result 
has  been,  within  the  past  month  or  two, 
quite  a  number  of  rather  unlikely  con- 
versions to  the  cause  of  retrenchment 
It  would  be  rash,  indeed,  to  reckon  on 
a  rapid  development  in  that  direction. 
Russia  went  into  the  Japanese  war 
with  Bloch's  great  treatise  before  her 
eyes,  demonstrating  the  financial  ruin- 
ousness  of  any  great  war  on  modern 
lines.  And  however  much  the  gain- 
seeking  projects  of  individuals  may  en- 
ter into  the  causation  of  wars,  they  are 
as  often  as  not  the  outcome  of  a  conta- 
gion of  sheer  passion,  and  comparable 
rather  to  blind  strifes  of  mutually  hat- 
ing men  than  to  the  miscalculationfl  of 
I>olitlcal  journalists,  devoid  of  economic 
knowledge.  But  while  it  would  be  fool- 
ish to  predict  any  speedy  cessation 
either  of  warfare  or  of  crushing  expen- 

Tbe  Boooomtot 


diture  on  armaments,  It  is  justifiable  to 
say  that  such  persuasion  as  this  is 
more  likely  to  affect  national  action  in 
the  long  run  than  any  appeal  of  a 
purely  moral  or  religious  kind.  No-, 
body  could  make  a  much  better  appeal 
of  that  kind  than  did  Brasmus  some 
four  hundred  years  ago.  The  horrors 
of  war  were  a  commonplace  of  the  an- 
cients before  the  Christian  era.  But 
the  faculty  of  financial  calculation 
promises  to  become  a  second  nature, 
potent  to  put  down  many  forms  of  in- 
dustrial conflict,  and  it  may  yet  do  as 
much  for  the  rivalries  of  the  nations. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  Ruskin,  who  in 
his  youth  produced  much  eloquent 
sophistry  of  an  d  priori  order  in  glorifi- 
cation of  war,  was  converted  to  a  con- 
trary view  by  the  simple  perception  of 
the  fact  that  in  all  wars  the  main  gain- 
ers are  those  who  lend  money  to  the 
combatants,  or  sell  them  weai>ons  and 
ammunition.  And  Ruskin  was  not 
lacking  in  moral  sensitiveness  or  slack 
in  moralizing. 
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(Tott  are  imAteA  to  guess  the  scene  and 
'ocoaskm.) 

She.    I  can't  do  it. 

He,    Can't  do  what? 

8he,  GrO  in  among  that  seething 
m.is8  of  women.  I  never  knew  there 
were  so  many  women  in  the  world. 
Where  do  they  all  come  from? 

He,  London,  England,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Empire — ^and  there  are 
lots  more  left  at  home.  If s  a  great 
thought.      Come  on. 

She.  I  daren't  I  shall  stay  here 
with  these  nice  old  statues. 

He.  Well,  I'm  for  a  plunge.  Pull 
yourself  together.  Let  your  hat  go 
first,  and  you're  bound  to  follow.  Now 
then — one,  two,  three!        [They  pkmgii. 


She  (merging).  There,  it's  ruined. 
The  brim's  gone:  I  knew  it  would  be. 
Charles,  promise  you  won't  leave  me. 

I    really I    beg    your    pardon;    I 

thought  you  were  my Oh,  there  you 

are,  Charles. 

He.  Nice  thing  to  seize  another  man 
by  the  arm  like  that— and  a  clergyman 
too.      They're  always  the  worst. 

She.  Yes,  wasn't  it  awful?  But 
one  man's  arm's  just  like  another's, 
you  know,  and  he  was  quite  nice  about 
it  I  did  pinch  it  very  hard,  too.  Lef  s 
get  on  now. 

He.    Whafs  that? 

She  (consulting  a  hook).  No.  9.  "7%9 
Kiss  of  Farewell:*    Isn't  it  lovely  hair? 

He.    What's  she  kissing  it  for?    She 
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ought  to  let  somebody   else  do  that. 

She,  Going  to  be  a  nun,  silly,  so  it's 
got  to  come  off. 

He.  I  bet  she  chucked  the  nun  part 
at  the  last  moment  and  kegpt  her  hair. 
No  woman 

She,  Don't  shout  like  that.  They're 
all  looking  at  you. 

He,    Well,  push  along  a  bit. 
■         «.•••* 

He.    Halloa,  there's  the  Dreadnought, 

She  (can^uUmg  the  lK)ok),  Wrong 
again.      Its  No.  102,  '*The  Crisis,'* 

He,  There's  no  such  ship  in  the 
Navy. 

She,  It's  in  the  catalogue,  anyhow. 
See? 

He,    Rather  a  mysterious  title. 

She,  Not  a  bit  There's  a  war,  and 
they're  getting  the  ships  ready,  coaling 
and  victualling  and  all  that,  and  the 
big  ship 

He,  Hush!  they'll  think  you're  Jacky 
Fiaher,  and  they'll  begin  to  ask  you 
about  the  two-power  standard. 

She,    Oh,  there's  George  Alexander. 

He.    Where? 

She,  On  the  wall,  right  in  front  of 
you.    Isn't  he  Just 

He,    Yes,  isn't  he? 

She,  There's  the  Gaekwar  of  Ba- 
roda. 

He,    Doesn't  he  blaze? 

She,  Yes;  but  it's  the  merest  waste 
for  a  man  to  wear  such  pretty  things. 

He.  I  daresay  the  Gaekwaress  has 
just  as  good. 

SJie,    She  ought  to  have  better. 

He,  Look  at  the  Polar  Bears,  No. 
127. 

She,  They're  too  eweet  for  words. 
I  should  like  to  cuddle  them.  Did 
you  see  in  the  papers  about  their 
changing  their  cage? 

Pnnoli. 


H^,  These  chaps  haven't  been  in  a 
cage. 

She,  There  you  go  again.  I  mean 
the  bears  at  the  Zoo,  Sammy  and  Bar- 
bara. They  simply  couldn't  get  Bar- 
bara out  of  her  old  cage.  Too  touch- 
ing, wasn't  it?    There! 

He,    What's  up? 

She,  Fat  man.  Gathers.  I'm  torn 
to  rags. 

He.    What's  the  name  of  that  judge? 

She  (readinff  from  book).  No.  442. 
"Mr,  Justice  Eve," 

He,    Jolly  old  party,  isn't  he? 

She,  Yes;  doesn't  look  like  a  judge, 
somehow. 

He.    They  don't  always  frown. 

She-,  But  they've  got  to  do  a  lot  of 
sentencing  every  day,  wet  or  shine,  and 
that  must  make  them  look  morose.  I 
don't  call  that  a  penal-servitude  face. 

He.    What  do  they  call  that? 

She.  No.  484.  "PortrxiU  Grottp,*' 
How  strong  and  red  and  determined 
they  all  look.  They  must  all  be  rela- 
tions, of  course. 

He.    Why? 

Shf'.  Well,  you  can't  imagine  people 
as  angry  as  that  all  staying  together  In 
one  room  unless  they  were  a  family, 
and  had  got  to  stay  together. 

He,  Thank  goodness,  we've  finished 
it      ReaUy  if  s 

She,  Oh,  don't  say  it's  a  common- 
place exhibition.  Everybody's  always 
saying  that  Try  and  find  something 
original. 

He.  I  was  going  to  say  it  showed 
what  a  pitch  art  had  got  to  in  England. 

She,  That's  more  like  It  But  you 
can  do  better  than  that  if  you  try. 
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Of  all  tbe  wordfi  in  human  speech 
which  convey  a  subtle  compliment  to 
the  universe,  "faddist"  Is  the  chief. 
The  optimist  should  embroider  it  upon 
his  flags,  the  devotee  of  the  older  and 
more  complacent  religions  emblazon  it 
upon  his  shrine.  There  are  no  two 
syllables  in  all  the  gamut  of  significant 
sound  which  declare  so  audibly  that 
"all's  right  with  the  world."  One 
seems,  when  one  hears  them,  to  be  lis- 
tening to  a  chorus  of  slightly  Irritable 
content  The  human  race  rarely  meets 
together,  as  Beethoven  conceived  that 
it  should,  to  sing  a  hymn  to  joy.  The 
ear  can  seldom  detect  among  the  rum- 
ble of  traffic  and  the  whirr  of  wheels 
the  sublime  melody  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. But  one  word  is  always  on 
the  lips  of  men,  and  that  word  Is 
enough.  Listen  Intently  when  your 
brother  calls  you  a  *'faddiflt"  and  you 
will  catch,  far  off,  the  sound  of  some 
great  creature  purring  like  a  happy  cat 
before  a  fire.  That  is  the  musical  back- 
ground of  every  taunt  that  is  hurled  at 
the  disturbing  reformer.  It  rebukes 
him  as  the  low  hum  from  the  myriad 
occupations  of  London  rebukes  the  ad- 
vocate of  new  things  upon  Parliament 
Hill.  If  the  world  were  indeed  a  place 
of  disorders  and  discontents,  if  the  con- 
sciousness of  things  awry  did,  Indeed, 
vex  the  general  soul,  we  should  be, 
from  China  to  Peru,  nothing  but  a  race 
of  faddists.  The  universe  would  pass 
its  restless  hours  like  the  projectors  of 
Laputa  in  the  constant  search  of  nov- 
elty. It  would  talk  of  its  diseases  like 
the  invalids  in  a  Swiss  sanatorium.  It 
would  welcome  the  innovator  and  the 
reformer  as  the  inmates  of  a  hospital 
welcome  the  coming  of  a  new  doctor. 
The  more  radical  and  remote  the  pro- 
posal, the  more  apt  would  It  seem  to 
be  to  remedy  their  universal  chaos. 
The  more  extravagant  the  new  theory, 
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the  better  would  it  seem  to  fit  the  hope- 
less medley  of  mis-created  things. 
That  is  not  our  mood,  and  never,  save 
perhaps  in  Paris  during  the  great  revoir 
lution,  has  it  been  the  mood  of  any 
human  society.  We  are  leagued  in  a 
vast  conspiracy  for  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  order  of  things.  If  we 
range  ourselves  in  parties,  it  is  with 
the  conscious  aim  of  setting  a  bound  to 
change.  There  is  none  of  us  so  ad- 
vanced that  he  does  not  condemn  as  a 
fad  the  proposal  that  lies  beyond  his 
Immediate  line  of  march.  There  is 
always  a  point  at  which  we  settle 
down,  as  it  were,  in  our  old-world  way- 
side inn,  to  drink  strong  English  ale,  to 
give  a  toast  to  the  King,  and  to  dis- 
cover that  under  the  old  oak  rafters 
in  the  blaze  of  a  fire  of  logs  things  are 
passing  well  as  they  are.  We  reach 
that  point  in  our  Journey  when  we  look 
down  the  panelled  vestibule,  and  hurl 
the  pitying  name  of  "faddist"  at  the 
wayfarer  who  persists  in  Jogging  an- 
other mile  along  the  muddy  road  with- 
out. Somewhere  in  our  pilgrimage  we 
are .  all  persuaded  that  we  might  go 
further  and  fare  worse. 

The  psychology  of  the  "faddist"  re- 
mains yet  to  be  written.  Who  essays 
it  will  find  that  he  has  undertaken  a 
history  of  the  human  mind  and  a  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  career  of  thought. 
We  turned,  we  confess,  with  great  ex- 
pectations to  a  volume  from  the  pen 
of  Lady  Grove,  which  bears  the  allur- 
ing tiUe,  "On  Fads"  (Chapman  and 
Hall).  The  baffled  critic  \a  tempted  to 
subject  Lady  Grove  to  a  Socratic  pro- 
cess. She  wanders  from  the  teetotaller 
to  the  woman  suffragist,  and  from  the 
suffragist  to  the  anti-vaccinator.  But 
nowhere  does  she  attempt  the  feat  of 
pursuing  the  definition  of  the  faddist 
in  the  realm  of  ideas:  For  our  part, 
we  suspect  that  her  knowledge  of  fad- 
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{lists  is  something  less  tlian  complete. 
She  essays  to  give  them  good  advice. 
One  might  as  well  recommend  to  them 
an  ungrudging  and  unvarying  con- 
formity. Whatever  else  is  part  of  the 
definition  of  a  faddist,  this  at  least  be- 
longs to  him — that  he  ignores  worldly- 
wise  advice.  That  is  his  glory,  his 
province,  his  excuse  for  existence  in  a 
world  of  compromise  and  acquiescence. 
There  is  no  progress  to  be  made 
towards  the  understanding  of  faddists 
by  cataloguing  and  analyzing  their 
opinions.  The  fad  of  to-day  is  the 
orthodoxy  of  to-morrow.  The  faddist 
moreover,  exists  only  in  relation  to 
his  circle.  A  Methodist  would 
seem  to  be  a  faddist  if  she 
were  also  one  of  the  Smart  Set  A 
Trade  Unionist  would  be  a  faddist  if 
he  were  a  Primrose  Knight  and  a  Tar- 
iff Reformer.  A  Socialist  would  be, 
of  all  faddists,  the  most  outrageous  if 
he  happened  also  to  be  a  naval  officer. 
Any  opinion  whatever,  be  it  advanced 
or  be  it  reactionary,  may  serve  to  qual- 
ify for  this  distinction,  if  it  does  but 
show  9ome  element  of  the  unexpected. 
The  faddist  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  men  do  their  thinking  in 
flocks  and  herds. 

We  would,  for  our  part,  go  further 
than  this  in  chasing  the  definition  of  the 
faddist.  It  is  a  hard  saying  that  any 
man  should  be  classed  as  a  faddist  for 
a  mere  crime  of  opinion.  To  think  at 
all  may  be  slightly  eccentric.  But  the 
true  faddist  is  necessarily  a  man  of  ac- 
tion and  a  rebel^  He  must  aspire  to 
propagate  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  He 
must  set  out  to  alter  the  world,  and  to 
translate  his  theory  in  what  is  aptly 
called  a  "movement'*  The  real  ec- 
centricity Is  not  in  thinking.  It  is 
rather  In  tliinking  In  earnest  The 
plain  man  thinks.  It  is  the  only  con- 
dition on  which  philosophers  will  allow 
him  to  exist  But  the  mark  of  a  fad- 
dist is  the  belief  that  his  thinking  is 
somehow  of  importance,  that  the  world 


is  a  reasonable  system,  that  his  think- 
ing can  affect  its  destinies.  Then 
only  does  he  become  a  danger  to  so- 
ciety. The  plain  man  thinks  in  his 
leisure  hours.  He  thinks  as  he 
dreams,  because  he  must  have  some 
occupation  for  his  vacant  moments. 
His  mind  works,  when  he  is  not  earn- 
ing his  daily  bread,  much  as  the  mill 
furnace  smokes  on  Sunday.  It  wonM 
be  difficult  and  expensive  to  put  it  oat. 
The  faddist  is  eccentric  only  in  so  far 
as  he  means  business  with  his  mental 
processes.  A  fad  is  necessarily  a  plot 
against  the  status  quo. 

But,  again,  the  fear  overcomes  us  of 
bestowing  a   rare  and   honorable  dis- 
tinction with  too  lavish  a  hand.      A 
faddist  must  do  more  them  think,  and 
think  with  a  purpose.     He  must  act  as 
though  the  truth  which  he  has  evolved 
were  in  some  sense  the  pivot  of  the 
world  of  truth.     It  is  not  enough  to  be 
absorbed.      It  is  not  enough  to  be  in 
earnest      A     man     may    conscioasly 
adopt  what  the  unthinking  describe  as 
a  **fad,"  and  yet  retain  within  his  own 
interior  all  the  balance  and  the  sanity 
of   the   merest   Laodicean.     He   may 
have  about  his  bead  a  great  horizon  of 
eternal  things.       He  may  watch  the 
stars  at  night,  and  hear  them  say  to 
him,  as  Emerson  did,  "Why  so  hot  my 
little  fellow?"     He  may  know  tliat  his 
trivial  schemlngs  are  but  an  eddy  in  the 
whirl  of  autumn  leaves  which  are  the 
generations  of  men.      He  may  know, 
amid  his  wire-pulling  and  his  organiz- 
ing, his  lobbying  and  his  paragraphing 
to  secure  the  Second  Reading  of  his  lit- 
tle Bill,  that  eternal  music  lies  all  the 
while  in  the  score  of  aBrandenbuigCon- 
certo,  and  eternal  beanty  in  the  curl  of 
Monna  Liea*s  lips.    He  may  have  said 
to  himself  that  he  is  but  one  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  earth,  and  set  himself 
deliberately  to  do  the  duties  of  the 
dust,  aware  all  the  while  that  the  stars 
in  their  couraes  move  to  a  larger  meas- 
ure.     He  may  have  said  that  it  Is  a 
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man's  work  to  make  an  end  of  vaccina- 
tion, or  to  stop  the  bunting  of  carted 
deer.  Let  bim  but  retain  bis  con- 
sciousness of  a  world  beyond  bis  own 
activities,  and  be  is  no  faddist  A 
fad  is  essentially  a  lie  in  tbe  souL  It 
is  tbe  spreading  tbrough  all  tbe  fibres 
of  a  man's  mind  of  tbe  conviction  that 
bis  own  little  truth  is  central  and  fun- 
damental. A  duty  deliberately  chosen 
from  among  ail  the  many  things  that  a 
man  may  do,  chosen  because  it  is  the 
little  bit  of  work  in  a  vast  universe 
that  lies  ready  to  his  hand,  becomes  a 
fad  only  when  he  sees  in  it  tbe  key  to 

Tbe  Nation. 


all  the  mysteries  of  time,  and  the 
magic  formula  for  all  tbe  miseries  of 
fate.  Liet  a  man  once  persuade  him- 
self that  temperance  reform  will  suf- 
fice to  make  a  new  society,  or  that  pro- 
portional representation  is  tbe  one 
thing  needful  to  our  politics,  and  al- 
ready he  is  a  faddist  He  has  aspired 
to  change  tbe  world,  and  the  wOTld 
looks  on  him  with  its  persistent  opti- 
mism, its  unwearying  faith  in  its  own 
essential  rigbtness.  Optimism  is  a  con- 
dition of  self-preservation.  When  the 
world  laughs  at  faddists,  it  sings  Its 
own  content. 


MR  ROOSEVELT  ON  EGYPT. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  exactly  tbe 
kind  of  speech  which  we  expected  him 
to  make, — a  speech  strong,  clear,  fear- 
less. He  has  told  us  something  use- 
ful and  practical,  and  has  not  lost 
himself  in  abstractions  and  platitudes. 
In  doing  so  be  played  tbe  part  of  a 
true  friend  and  an  honest  admirer  of 
the  British  Empire.  If  be  has  been 
"to  our  virtues  very  kind,"  he  has  not 
been  blind  tp  our  faults.  What  bis 
speech  comes  to  is  this: — "Wherever  1 
travelled  under  tbe  British  flag,  in  East 
Africa  and  Uganda,  in  the  Soudan  and 
in  Egypt  I  found  the  English  doing 
splendid  work  for  civilization  and  for 
the  natives;  but  I  found  in  Egypt  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  the  great  sacrificeb 
and  great  work  accomplished  by  Eng- 
lishmen being  undone  owing  to  an  ex- 
aggeration of  tbe  desire  to  satisfy 
Egyptian  opinion.  There  you  are  In 
danger  of  forgetting  that  of  all  broken 
reeds,  sentimentality  is  the  weakest  on 
which  righteousness  can  rest."  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  told  the  people 
of  this  country,  though  in  much  more 
picturesque  and  trenchant  language 
than  we  can  command,  what  we  told 
them  the  other  day  d  propos  of  the  con- 


dition of  Egypt.  Tbe  business  of  a 
trustee  is  not  to  do  what  the  subject  of 
tbe  trust  likes  or  thinks  he  likes,  but 
to  do,  however  much  he  may  grumble, 
what  is  in  bis  truest  and  best  inter- 
ests. Unless  a  trustee  Is  willing  to  do 
that,  and  does  not  trouble  about  abuse, 
ingratitude,  and  accusations  of  self- 
ishness, he  bad  better  give  up  his  trust 
altogether.  We  are  not  in  Egypt  to 
do  what  the  Egyptians,  or  rather  that 
section  of  them  who  usurp  the  name 
of  tbe  whole,  bid  us,  but  to  govern. 
Egypt  in  the  true  interests  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  any  real 
cause  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  worry  as  to 
what  we  shall  ultimately  do  in  Egypt, 
for,  take  it  in  bulk,  British  public  opin- 
ion is  perfectly  sound  on  that  question. 
Our  people  have  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  letting  the  splendid  work  done 
by  Lord  Cromer  be  wasted.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reminder, 
even  though  it  may  appear  a  little  gall- 
ing to  a  certain  section  of  the  com- 
munity, was  most  useful,  and  we  can 
say  with  perfect  sincerity  that  we  are 
very  grateful  to  him  for  speaking  out. 
It  is  much  pleasanter  and  easier  for  a 
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man  who  comes  as  the  nation's  guest 
to  say  nothing  but  smooth  things,  to 
declare  that  everything  is  perfect  in  his 
host's  establishment,  and  generally  to 
take  the  line  that  it  is  not  his  business 
to  point  out  defects,  but  merely  to  give 
and  receive  congratulations.  That  is 
a  part  which,  we  are  glad  to  say,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  by  nature  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  playing.  Whether  he  could 
say  nothing  but  smooth  things  to  the 
people  of  a  country  with  whom  he  was 
out  of  sympathy  and  whose  character- 
istics he  despised  we  need  not  consider, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  people  like  the 
British,  with  whom  he  is  in  warm  sym- 
pathy, he  would,  we  are  convinced, 
speak  out  even  if  the  result  should  be 
to  make  him  for  the  time  the  most  un- 
popular man  in  our  half  of  the  English- 
speaking  world.  He  is  the  sort  of 
man  who,  if  as  he  drove  up  to  a  coun- 
try house  where  he  was  going  to  stay 
he  noticed  one  of  the  walls  was  "out 
of  true,"  and  that  the  foundations  were 
giving  in  that  spot,  would  mention  the 
fact  in  pointed  language  even  before  he 
had  shaken  hands  with  his  host  and 
hostess.  We  honor  him  for  this,  and 
so  we  are  sure  do  the  vast  majority  of 
the  British  people.  They  are  not  an- 
gels in  trousers,  and  there  are  a  good 
jnany  people  from  whom  they  would 
not  take  criticism  kindly;  but  they  take 
it  from  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  real  sat- 
isfaction, for  they  know  its  motive. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  was  so  orig- 
inal and  so  characteristic  that  we  de- 
spair of  making  a  prMs  that  will  do  it 
Justice.  The  only  satisfactory  way  is 
to  quote  verbatim  the  words  with 
which  it  closed: — 

The  attitude  of  the  so-called  Egyp- 
tian Nationalist  Party  in  connection 
with  this  murder  [i.«.,  the  murder  of 
Boutros  Pasha,  the  Coptic  Prime  Min- 
ister] has  shown  that  they  were 
neither  desirous  nor  capable  of  guaran- 
teeing even  that  primary  Justice  the 
failure  to  supply  which  makes  self-gov- 


ernment not  merely  an  empty   bat  a 
noxious  farce.       Such  are  the  condi- 
tions; and  where  the  effort  made  by 
your  officials  to  help  the  Egyptians  to- 
wards self-government  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  them,  not  to  make  things 
better,  not  to  help  their  country,  but 
to  try  to  bring  murderous  chaos  upon 
the  land,  then  it  becomes  the  primary 
duty  of  whoever  is  responsible  for  the 
government  in  Egypt  to  establish  or- 
der, and  to  take  whatever  measures  are 
necessary  to  that  end.      It  was  with 
this  primary  object  of  establishing  or- 
der that  you  went  into  Egypt  twenty- 
eight  years  ago;  and  the  chief  and  am- 
ple Justification  for  your  presence  In 
Egypt  was  this  absolute  necessity  of 
order  being  established  from  without 
coupled  with  your  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  establish  it.      Now,  either  you 
have  the  right  to  be  in  Egypt  or  you 
have  not;  either  it  is  or  it  is  not  your 
duty  to  establish  and  keep  order.    If 
you  feel  that  you  have  not  the  right 
to  be  in  Egypt,  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
establish  and  keep  order  there,  why. 
then,  by  all  means  get  out  of  Egypt 
If,  as  I  hope,  you  feel  that  your  duty 
to  civilized  mankind  and  your  fealty  to 
your  own  great  traditions  alike  bid  you 
stay,  then  make  the  fact  and  the  name 
agree  and  show  that  you  are  ready  to 
meet  in  very  deed  the  responsibility 
which  is  yours.    It  Is  the  thing,  not 
the  form,  which  is  vital;  If  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  government  In  Egypt  ea- 
tablished  by  you  in  the  hope  that  they 
would    help    the    Egyptians    upward, 
merely  serve  to  provoke  and  permit  dis- 
order, then  it  is  for  you  to  alter  the 
forms;  for  if  you  stay  in  Egypt  it  is 
your   first  duty  to  keep   order,    and. 
above  all  things,  also  to  punish  murder 
and  to  bring  to  Justice  all  who  directly 
or  indirectly  incite  others  to  commit 
murder  or  condone  the  crime  when  it 
is  committed.      When  a  people  treats 
assassination    as    the   comer-stone   of 
self-government  it  forfeits  all  right  to    * 
be  treated   as   worthy  of  self-goveru- 
ment.      You  are  in  Egypt  for  several 
purposes,  and  among  them  one  of  the 
greatest  is  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptian 
people.    You  saved  them  from  ruin  by 
coming  in,  and  at  the  present  moment. 
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If  they  are  not  governed  from  outside, 
tbey  will  again  sink  into  a  welter  of 
chaos.  Some  nation  mast  govern 
Bgypt.  I  hope  and  believe  that  you 
will  decide  that  it  is  your  duty  to  be 
that  nation. 

That  these  words  contain  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth 
in  regard  to  the  present  position  In 
Egypt  we  have  no  doubt  whatsoever. 
It  remains  for  the  British  people  to  in- 
sist that  the  advice  which  is  thus  ten- 
dered them  from  an  independent  sourc«9 
shall  be  carried  out  with  vigor  and  sin- 
cerity. 

We  must  never  forget  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  appearances,  we  shall,  in 
truth,  have  the  sympathy  of  the  best 
part     of     the     Egyptian     population, 
whether  Moslem  or  Christian,  in  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to 
flinch  in  prosecuting  our  task,  and  that 
we   do    not    intend    to    listen    to    the 
sophists  who  find  excuses  for  murder 
and  apologize  for  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
ardent  desire  for  self-government  en- 
tertained by  the  Egyptians.      No  pop- 
ulation ever  really  approves  of  private 
murder,  and  though  a  nation  may  be 
terrorized  into  apparent  sympathy  with 
assassins,   public   opinion   can  always 
be  relied  on  to  support  a  Government 
which  shows  its  determination  to  deal 
sternly  with  the  greaitest  of  crimes.     A 
Government  which  gives  the  Impres- 
sion that  Id  the  existing  state  of  things 
it   hardly   feels   justified   in   taking  a 
strong  line  against  homicide  will  never 
gain  anything  but  hatred,  ridicule,  and 
contempt.      On  the  other  hand,  a  Gov- 
ernment which  makes  the  punishment 
of  assassination  its  prime  duty,  and  in- 
sists on   reaching  and  punishing  the 
murderer,  no  matter  what  technical  ob- 
stacles may  seem  to  be  interposed,  and 
no  matter  what  threats  are  used,  will 
always  win  not  only  respect  but  sup- 
port.      We  do  not  of  course  suggest 
that  the  present  Government  has  any 
other   intention    than   that   which    we 


have  Just  postulated;  but  though  we  do 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  danger 
of  its  really  erring  here  or  of  showing 
weakness  in  the  last  resort,  we  do 
think  there  Is  a  very  real  danger  of  its 
maintaining  an  attitude  which  may  by 
an  Eastern  people  be  interpreted  as  a 
want  of  firmness.  We  hold  that  at 
the  present  time  the  duty  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  to  make  it  quite 
clear  to  the  Egyptian  people  by  direct 
utterance  that  we  do  not  consider  them 
fit  for  self-government,  and  that  they 
must  not  imagine  that  we  are  going  to 
take  any  steps  to  endow  them  with 
self-government  Unless  we  do  this, 
we  are  very  much  afraid  that  the  non- 
sense which  has  been  talked  and  writ- 
ten here  of  late  will  give  the  Egyptian 
Nationalists  a  very  false  idea  as  to 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  policy 
of  worry  and  intimidation.  No  one 
who  really  knows  the  people  believes 
that  Egypt,  within  any  period  which  it 
is  worth  while  to  contemplate  for  pur- 
poses of  practical  politics,  will  be  ca- 
pable of  any  form  of  self-government. 
That  being  so,  we  are  not  playing  an 
honest  part  if  we  use  words  or  main- 
tain a  silence  which  cau  be  represented 
as  conveying  a  contrary  impression. 
We  must  guard  against  misunderstand- 
ing at  all  costs. 

When  we  say  that  the  people  of 
Egypt  are  not,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
tell  will  not  become,  capable  of  self- 
government,  we  do  not  of  course  mean 
that  the  Egyptian  natives  are  not  to  be 
associated  with  the  work  of  govern- 
ment and  administration.  We  would 
give  them  their  amplest  share  in  such 
work,  and  would  carry  out  to  the  full 
Lord  Cromer's  excellent  principle  of 
using  Egyptian  hands  to  execute  the 
policy  determined  by  English  heads. 
By  self-government  we  mean  true  self- 
government,— the  saying  of  the  final 
word  in  matters  of  rule  and  of  law,  the 
shaping  of  the  ultimate  policy  of  -the 
State,  and  the  acceptance  of  complete 
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Governmental  responsibility  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  Of  self-government  in 
this  sense  the  people  of  Bgypt  are 
wholly  incapable,  and  it  is  most  mis- 
leading to  suggest  that  there  is  any 
prospect  of  onr  being  able  to  train  them 
to  carry  out  such  responsibilities.  By 
pretending  that  they  can  be  so  trained 
we  are  deluding  them,  and  feeding 
them  with  shams  and  sophistries.  To 
train  them  to  do  most  important  work 
as  instruments  of  government  is  quite 
another  matter.  If,  however,  Egypt  is 
to  have  Justice,  good  government, 
peace,  and  civilization,  the  final  word 
must  be  said  for  many  centuries  by 
some  strong.  Just,  and  external  Power. 
Not  only  have  we  no  objection  to  see- 
ing the  natives  of  Egypt  trained  to  do 
the  work  of  Judges,  civilian  adminis- 
trators, irrigation  officers,  and  of  as- 
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slBting  in  all  the  varied  functions    of 
government,  but  we  hold  it  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  provide  such  training.     To 
talk,  however,  as  if  by  doing  this  ^re 
shall  fit  the  Egyptians  to  govern  them- 
selves  without  external  control.  Just  as 
we  govern  ourselves  or  the  people  of 
the  United  States  govern  themselves, 
may  sound  pleasant  to  the  ear,  but  Is 
in  fact  cruel  and  hypocritical.       We 
are  not  going  to  leave  Bgypt  but  shall 
continue  to  rule  it  in  the  interests  of 
the  Egyptians;  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
make  that  fact  perfectly  clear  to  them 
no  matter  what  amount  of  annoyance 
and  indignation  the  announcement  ma> 
cause  to  the  Nationalists.      We  thank 
Mr.  Roosevelt  once  again  for  giving  us 
so  useful  a  reminder  of  our  duty  in 
this  respect. 
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Had  Mr.  Charles  Miner  Thompson 
called  his  "An  Army  Mule."  "A  Gov- 
ernment Mule,"  as  is  the  military  cus- 
tom, one  could  easily  have  foreseen 
what  manner  of  creature  one  of  its 
two-legged  animals  without  feathers 
was  to  be,  but  the  gain  in  time  would 
have  been  very  slight  The  mule  per- 
mits the  manifestations  of  his  mulish- 
nature  to  appear  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  story,  yet  he  is  so  good  a 
mule,  with  so  many  excellent  traits  of 
character  that  he  retains  the  sympathy 
of  readers  while  his  obstinacy  places 
him  in  awkward  positions  with  almost 
every  inhabitant  of  his  little  world,  in- 
cluding his  betrothed,  who  is  not  too 
yielding  by  nature.  A  happy  re-ar- 
rangement of  forces  is  effected  agreea- 
bly and  everybody,  even  Calvin,  the 
melancholy  old  hound,  is  left  ready  to 
be  happy  forever  after.  The  most  note- 
worthy characteristic  of  the  little  tale 
is  the  skill  with  which  the  author,  by 


refraining  from  any  appearance  of  en- 
joying his  own  humor,  avoids  that  de- 
scent to  farce  which  has  been  fatal  to 
so  many  American  humorists.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 

The  story  of  D'lberville  in  its  various 
phases  has  furnished  the  ground  work 
for  a  library  of  fiction  and  he  has  not 
been  altogether  neglected  by  the  biog- 
raphers, but  there  is  always  room  for  a 
study  as  careful  and  as  Justly  appre- 
ciative as  that  put  forth  by  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Reed  under  the  tittle  of  "The  First 
Great  Canadian."  Both  the  Spaniard 
and  the  Englishman  had  good  cause  to 
remember  him,  and  in  the  North,  in  the 
East,  and  in  the  Southern  Gulf  he  left 
his  mark  plainly  written.  France 
wasted  him  as  she  wasted  all  her 
great  colonistB  in  the  days  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  the  Corsican  threw  away 
the  land  for  which  he  had  given  the 
years  of  his  strength,  and  his  name  sur- 
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yives  in  the  towns  and  parishes  and 
monuments  of  a  race  bom  since  his 
death.  Americans  have  at  least  as 
much  interest  in  Dr.  Reed's  book  as 
Canadians,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
young  readers  who  should  know  not 
only  by  what  great  toil,  but  by  how 
many  races  was  this  continent  civilized. 
A.  G.  McGlurg  &  Go. 

Frances  Baird,  the  detective  created 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Kauffman,  says  in  sub- 
stance that  nobody  knows  the  real  rea- 
sons for  wars  and  revolutions  and  Mr. 
Will  Levington  Comfort's  "Routledge 
Rides  Alone"  is  an  illustration  of  the 
saying.      The  Russo-Japanese  war  was 
fought,  according  to  Mr.  Comfort,  be- 
cause a  treacherous  Irishman  had  be- 
trayed England  by  giving  the  Czar  the 
original    papers    recording    the    sup- 
pressed story   of  an  English  officer's 
massacre   of   some   thousand    Afghan 
women  and  children,  and  1500  soldiers, 
the  means  used  being  the  shattering  of 
a  mountain  with  dynamite.  Being  able 
to  threaten  England  with  publishing 
this  tale,  the  Czar  is  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue his  plans  of  conquest  in  Asia  and 
enters  upon  the  Russo^apanese  war. 
The  treacherous  Irishman  seems  curi- 
ously ignorant  of  Ireland  and  of  India 
and  makes  strange  errors  In  his  de- 
scriptions of  both.    That  all  the  taxes 
collected  in  India  go  into  the  British 
Treasury  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  Irish  regi- 
ments stationed  in  Irish  towns  are  fed 
by  the  inhabitants,  are  two  of  his  most 
amazing  statements.    Setting  accuracy 
aside,  the  book  is  extremely  interesting 
both  as  politics  and  as  fiction.      The 
Irishman's  crime  is  no  crime  to  him  but 
ft  perfectly  legitimate  procedure  against 
a  country  with  which,  by  the  fiction  ac- 
cepted by  the  •'physical  force"  party, 
Ireland  is  at  war,  and  such  defects  as 
lie  has  are  balanced  by  the  absolute  per- 
fection of  his  daughter,  the  heroine. 


The  book  is  especially  worth  reading  be- 
cause it  makes  political  intrigue  seem 
possible  and  the  average  American  is 
too  prone  to  think  that  plots  belong  to 
a  world  outworn  and  so  becomes  their 
easy  victim.      J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Mr.    St    John    Lucas's    "The    First 
Round"  is  a  book  for  those  who  love 
boys,  simple  boys   with  a  lower-case 
*'b,"  not  lofty  Abstractions,  not  typical 
Adolescents,  but  boys  like  the  school- 
mates of  everybody,  with  a  little  villain 
here  and  there,  a  possible  genius,  a  prig 
or  two,  a  hypocrite,  athletes  of  many 
sorts,  students,  shirks,  cheats,  in  short 
samples  of  all  possible  varieties  except 
the  superlatively  good.       Not  one  of 
this  last  species  is  presented  to  Denis 
Yorke,  the  hero,  and  he  himself  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  and  being  almost  en- 
tirely devoid  of  the  gift  of  verbal  ex- 
pression he  earns  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing worse  than  he  is  because  unable  to 
explain  himself.    As  his  father  is  simi- 
larly tongue-tied,  and  as  both  father 
and  son  are  self-willed,  they  are  forced 
into   a   position  of  mutual   misunder- 
standing very  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  son's  career  at  a  public  school,  and 
the  book  relates  their  story  until  love 
conquers  selfishness  and  they  are  re- 
united,   until    the   first   round   of   the 
link    is    finished,    or    until    the    first 
knockdown    blow    is    struck    as    the 
reader  chooses  to  take  the  title.      Re- 
viewing the  story  after  the  first  perusal 
one  sees  that  the  contest  has  really  been 
sharp  and  close,  but  the  author  skil- 
fully places  the  reader  somewhat  be- 
hind the  hero's  eyes  and  compels  him 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  be- 
hold the  world  from  that  i>osition,  al- 
though now   and  then  giving  him  a 
glimpse  of   the  father's   mental  pix>- 
cesses.      Through  those  eyes  one  sees 
masters  and  pupils.  Instructors  in  va- 
rious arts,  and  musicians  and  artists 
encountered  in  the  opening  stages  of  a 
promising  career,  and  judges  them  by 
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the  hero's  standard.  The  feat  of  ef- 
fecting this  is  not  often  attempted:  less 
often  is  it  accomplished.  Mr.  Lucas 
has  performed  it  marvelonsly,  and  the 
story  should  be  very  successful,  not 
only  among  adult  readers,  but  among 
undergraduates.      E.  P.  Dutton  &  Oo. 

Tennyson's  lines  like  "Move  eastward 
happy  earth  and  leave  Ton  orange  sun- 
set waning  low"  were  one  of  the  happy 
literary  surprises  of  the  last  century. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  used  the  aeronautics 
of  his  time  and  its  psychic  conjectures 
in  devising  new  sorts  of  fiction,  and  has 
been  promptly  but  not  very  well  imi- 
tated.     Messrs.    Edwin    Balmer    and 
William  MacHarg  have  used  the  lat- 
est laboratory  experiments  in  the  physi- 
cal manifestations  of  psychical  activ- 
ity in  producing  a  series  of  profoundly 
interesting  magazine  stories  connected 
by  having  one  personage  in  common, 
and  these,  now  published  under  the  title, 
"The  Achievements  of  Luther  Trant" 
make  a  highly  original  book  of  detec- 
tive stories.      The  author  causes  his 
student-hero  to  turn  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  laboratory  study  to  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  a  certain  person  or 
one  of  a  group  of  persons  is  guilty  or 
innocent  of  committing  a  mysterious 
crime;  he  uses  the' latest  apparatus  and 
his  subjects  are  as  wax  in  his  hands, 
revealing    truth    even    although    not 
known  to  the  subject  himself.      The  re- 
sults produced  by  this  method  are  more 
unerring  than  those  in  which  the  agent 
is  fallible  human  reason  and  the  tales 
are    proportionally     more    impressive, 
and,  inasmuch  as  their  science  is  a 
transcript  of  reality,  they  are  Instruc- 
tive, and  serve  as  a  warning  to  those 
who  believe  that  wrong  doing  can  pos- 
sibly be  forever  concealed.     That  they 
are  puzzling  up  to  their  very  last  word 
is  the  chief  merit  for  the  average  reader 
and  it  is  for  him  that  the  authors  of 
fiction  work.     Mr.  Balmer  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Harg  deserve  the  hearty  congratula- 


tions  of   their   fellows    of    the   craft. 
Small,  Maynard  &  Go. 

"Skid   Pufller,"   by   Mr.   Francis   F. 
Frtoch,  is  an  Indiana  tale  with  dialect 
of  orthoepy   so   simple   and   accurate 
that  it  wUl  puzzle  young  novel  readers 
reared  according  to  that  new  pedagogy, 
which  too  trustfully  leaves  both  ortho- 
epy  and   orthography    to   Providence. 
Mr.  French  quite  truthfully  represents 
the  Kankakee  rustic  as  making  "e"  a 
vowel  of  all  work;  and  as  Joining  final 
consonants  to  following  vowels,  as  In 
the  phrase   "es   hones'   tea  the   day's 
long,"  but  the  young  reader  will  not«  as 
he  requests,  bend  a  "sympathetic  ear," 
or  recognize  the  "ancient  and  patrician 
ancestry"  of  the  phrase,  and  the  story 
will  find  its  friends  chlefiy  in  the  elder 
generation,  (»r  among  that  possible  gen- 
eration to  come  when  the  values  of  let- 
ters will  once  more  become  a  subject 
of  Juvenile  study.  The  value  of  words  is 
Incidentally  taught  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  in  which  figure  various  docu- 
ments, purely  diabolical  in  effect,  con- 
cocted by  "anybody-can-leam-telegraph- 
ing-at-home"  miscreants,  but  as  far  as 
the  reader  is  concerned,  these  are  bene- 
ficent agents,  producing  effective  scries 
and    startiing   situations.      The   story 
tells  of  the  transformation  of  a  child, 
the  reputed  son  of  a  Kankakee  swamp 
rustic,   into   an   extraordlnailly   hand- 
some youth  of  great  pugilistic  gifts  and 
much  general  cleverness,  and  of  his 
successful  wooing  of  a  young  gentie- 
woman  who,  having  seen  him  in  his 
swamp  days,  is  rather  dilatory  in  pov 
celving  his  attractions.      The  solution 
of  the  mystery  attending  his  birth  pro- 
ceeds very  slowly,  being  retarded  by 
the  telling  of  many  tales  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  personages  each  with  a 
history,    but    the   interest   is   artfully 
strengthened  towards  the  close  and  the 
tale  .leaves  a  very  satisfying  .impres- 
sion.   Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
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